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THE  ANTiaUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEtVELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 


HARDWICK  HALL.* 


LIARD  WICK 
Hall  may 
take  rank 
among  the 
more  state¬ 
ly  of  the 
“homes  of 
England:” 
stately  in 
its  outer  as¬ 
pect,  state¬ 
ly  in  its 
antique 
furniture 
and  its  in¬ 
terior  fit¬ 
tings  and 
appoint¬ 
ments,  and  truly 
stately  in  its  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  histori¬ 
cally  interesting,  and  one 
of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque,  of  the  many 
“homes”  "whose  count¬ 
less  stores  of  natural  beauties  and 
acquired  treasures,  are,  through 
the  kindness  and  liberality  of 
their  owners,  made  accessible  alike 
to  peer  and  peasant ;  while  it  is 
one  of  the  fullest  in  its  historical 
associations,  and  in  its  power  of 
carrying  the  mind  of  the  visitor  back  through 
a  long  vista  of  years  to  those  stirring  times 
when  “Good  Queen  Bess,”  the  strong-minded 
and  strong-headed  “  master”  of  its  noble  owner, 
sate  on  the  throne  of  England.  Hardwic]£  and 
its  surroundings  belong  essentially  to  those 
times,  and  to  the  people  who  moved  prominently 
in  them :  the  very  furniture  we  see  to-day, 
pertains  to  that  eventful  era — for  not  only  is 
the  huHding  itself  of  the  period  to  which  we 
refer,  hut  so  are  even  the  “  fittings ;”  the  beds — 
for  here  is  the  very  bed  used  by  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  covered  with  needlework,  the  work 
of  her  own  fair  hands ;  the  tables  around  at 
which  sate  “Bess  of  Hardwick”  with  her  historic 
family  and  brilliant  friends ;  the  tapestry  is 


*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Keene,  an  eminent 
photographist  of  Derby,  for  the  photographs  from  Which 
our  engravings  are  made.  We  had  the  companionship  of 
that  gentleman  to  Hardwick,  and  his  very  zealous  assist¬ 
ance  in  arranging  our  agreeable  task;  rendered  pleasant  as 
well  as  easy  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his 
courteous  representative  at  the  Hall.  The  engravings  are 
all  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Nicholls,  drawn  on  the  wood  by  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Allen. 


that  which  then  hung  around  them,  and  on 
which  the  eyes  of  royalty  and  nobility  have  rested 
and  “  feasted  with  admiration  the  screens,  the 
chairs,  the  couches, — nay,  almost  all  the  objects 
that  meet  the  eye  are  of  those  stirring  times,  and 
have  about  them  an  historic  air  which  seems 
irresistibty  to  subdue  the  mind  and  to  expand 
the  thoughts  of  the  visitor. 

Even  a  glance  at  the  graces  and  beauties  of 
Derbyshire  would  demand  far  greater  space  than 
we  can  accord  to  them ;  for  it  is  the  shire  of 
all  the  English  shires  in  which  natural  beauties 
are  most  happUy  combined  with  cultivated 
graces  ;  hill  and  dale  alternate  at  every  mile  ; 
rich  valleys,  through  which  run  fertilising  rivers, 
shut  in  by  mountain  rocks,  tree-clad  from  base 
to  summit ;  singular  peaks,  that  seem  as  if  not 
formed  by  Nature,  but  the  work  of  giant  hands  ; 
delicious  dells,  where  rivulets  sing  perpetually, 
and  myriad  birds  rejoice  in  spring  or  summer. 
Other  counties  may  be  more  sublimely  grand, 
and  others  more  abundantly  fertile,  but  there 
is  none  so  truly  rich  in  the  picturesque  ;  whether 
of  distant  views  or  of  by-paths  up  hill-sides, 
or  through  lanes  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure. 

And  then  its  history,  a  page  of  which  may 
be  read  at  every  turn :  the  Celt,  the  Roman, 
the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  the  Norman,  all  the 
“  peoples  and  nations”  that  have  made  Britain 
their  home,  have  left  in  this  shire  enduring 
evidence  of  possession  and  progress  ;  and  many 
of  its  customs  remain  unchanged,  not  only 


since  the  beacons  were  lit  on  Blakelow  or  on 
Bruncliffe,  but  since  the  Baal  fires  were  burn¬ 
ing  on  Axe-Edge  or  Chelmorton. 

Proofs  of  a  milder  occupancy,  too,  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance.  Nowhere  are  peaceful 
“Halls”  more  numerous — remains  of  prosperous 
epochs  :  Haddon,  of  an  early  date  ;  Wingfield 
and  Hardwick,  of  a  later  period ;  Chatsworth, 
of  a  time  comparatively  recent ;  and  Kedleston, 
of  an  age  scarce  removed  from  living  memory, 
— are  but  a  few  of  the 'many  that  glorify  this 
beautiful  shire.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it 
is  the  county  of  all  others  to  which  the  tourist 
is  most  frequently  attracted. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  charming  scenery, 
and  the  richest  and  most  abundant  land,  Hard¬ 
wick  stands  in  all  its  majesty  and  grace,  and 
forms  —  both  in  the  distance,  when  a  first 
glimpse  of  its  bold  outline  is  gained  from 
Brackenfield  or  other  heights,  or  when  viewed 
from  nearer  points — a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  When  approached  from  one  of 
the  great  centres  for  Derbyshire  tourists,  Mat- 
lock,  the  drive  is  of  peculiar  interest,  and 
may  bo,  with  profit  to  the  future  visitor, 
briefly  described.  Leaving  Matlock  by  way 
of  Matlock  Bridge,  the  road  passes  through 
what  is  called  Matlock  Town,  whose  pic¬ 
turesque  church  is  seen  overtopping  the  rocks 
to  the  right,  where  the  graceful  bend  of  the 
river  Derwent  adds  its  beauties  to  the  scene  ; 
thence  passing  along  the  roadway,  Riber — an 
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immense  and  very  steep  hill  —  rises  to  the 
right,  and  will  he  noticed  as  surmounted  hy 
the  massive  modem  erection  of  Riber  Castle, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Smedley,  the  hydropathist. 
The  road  continues  by  Tansley,  with  its  church, 
its  mills,  audits  pretty  dales  ;  Tanslby,  or  De¬ 
thick,  Moor,  a  wild  unreclaimed  tract  of  moor¬ 
land,  purple  with  heather  and  untrammelled 
with  fences ;  Washingson,  with  its  village- 
green,  its  stocks,  and  its  duck-ponds  ;  Higham, 
a  picturesque  village  with  an  ancient  cross ; 
Shirland  with  its  fine  monuments,  some  of  which 
are  of  remarkable  character  and  full  of  interest;  * 
Morton,  with  its  pretty  church  and  charming 
cottages ;  for  a  short  distance  the  coal  district 
with  their  pits  and  shafts  and  ever-creaking 
engines  ;  Pilsley  and  its  pleasant  lanes  ;  Hard- 
stoft  and  Deeplane,  to  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
Park  :  through  these  and  other  places  of  deep 
and  varied  interest  we  go,  until  we  reach  the 
Hardwick  Inn — a  pretty  house  of  entertain- 


*  On  our  visit  to  Shirland,  the  sexton  accompanied 
us  through  the  church,  and  from  him  we  ascertained  the 
startlingfact,  that,  although  lie  had  been  born  in  the  village, 
and  although  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  had 
held  the  office  of  sexton,  in  succession,  he  had  never  seen 
the  rector  of  the  parish!  From  others  in  the  village,  we 
ascertained  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  never  been 
near  his  church  for,  at  anyrate,  thirty  years,  and  had  never 
preached  there.  Such  a  dismal  fact  requires,  no  comment. 
But  a  time  is  surely  near  at  hand  when  the  heads  of  the 
Church  of  England  must  cease  to  tolerate  so  gross  an 
instance  of  desertion  of  duty:  the  living  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield. 


ment  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  from 
which  a  winding  ascent  of  less  than  a  mile 
leads  to  the  Hall.  By  this  route  some  curious 
transitions  from  the  lead-mining  district  to  that 
of  coal,  and  from  the  limestone  to  the  sand¬ 
stone,  with  their  varied  scenery  and  their 
diversified  aspects,  will  he  noticed ;  and  Derby¬ 
shire,  rich  both  in  minerals  beneath  the 
surface  and  in  land  on  its  face,  as  well  as 
in  rock,  and  tree,  and  wood,  and  hill, 
will  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  From  Chester¬ 
field,  too,  the  road  is  beautiful;  and  the 
visitor  may  make  a  delightful  “day’s  round  ”  hy 
driving  direct  to  Hardwick  by  way  of  Temple 
Normanton ;  Heath,  with  its  truly  picturesque 
and  interesting  church  and  parsonage;  Ault 
Hucknall,  in  the  church  of  which  are  many 
monuments  of  the  Cavendish  family,  and 
where  lies  buried  that  sometime  “world’s 
wonder,”  “Hobbes  of  Malmsbury;”*  thence 
through  the  lodge -gates  and  down  the  fine 
old  deer-park  to  the  Hall,  and  then  return¬ 
ing  by  way  of  Bolsover  Castle,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  old  building,  the  former  residence  of 
the  Cavendishes,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  rendered  famous  in  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  work  on  horsemanship,  1658,  and 
now  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray,  the  authoress  of  “  Etruria.” 
But  from  whatever  side  Hardwick  is  ap- 

*  As  tliis  is  the  parish  church  of  Hardwick  we  shall 
presently  give  to  it  the  attention  it  demands. 
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George  Cavendish,  the  eldest  of  these  three 
sons  was  of  Glemsford,  and  Cavendish  Overhall, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  “  Caven¬ 
dish’s  Life  of  Wolsey,”  although  the  authorship 
of  that  work  is  also  attributed  to  his  brother  Sir 
William  Cavendish :  he  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  endowed  by  his  father  with 
considerable  landed  property  in  Suffolk.  His 
character  and  learning  seem  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  special  notice  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  “took  him  to  he  about  his  own 
person,  as  gentleman  usher  of  his  chamber, 
and  placed  a  special  confidence  in  him.”  George 
Cavendish  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  ; 
the  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  j 
who  passed  away  the  manor  of  Cavendish  Over-  i 
hall  tc  William  Downes. 

Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  was  one  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  died  unmarried. 

Sir  William  Cavendish,  the  second  son  of  the 
first  Sir  Thomas,  became  the  founder  of  several 
noble  families.  He  was  married  three  times  ; 
first  to  a  daughter  of  Edward  Bostock,  of  What- 
cross  in  Cheshire  ;  secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Conyngshy,  and  widow  of  William 
Paris;  and  thirdly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick,  and  widow  of 
Eohert  Barley,  of  Barley.  He  was  “  a  man  of 
learning  and  business,”  and  was  much  employed 
in  important  affairs  by  his  sovereigns ;  filling 
the  posts  of  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  and  Privy 


Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Mary.  At  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  “  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  visiting  them, 
and  afterwards  was  made  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentation,”  which  was  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  reve¬ 
nues  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  for 
his  services  he  received  three  valuable  manors  in 
Hertfordshire  which,  later  on,  he  exchanged  for 
other  lands  in  Derbyshire  and  other  counties. 
He  was  also  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  issue,  one  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  who  died  young,  and  two  other  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Catherine,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  son  of  Lord  Cohham,  and  Anne,  who 
married  Sir  Henry  Baynton.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  three  daughters  who  all  died  young, 
and  she  herself  died  in  chUd-birth.  By  his  third 
marriage  with  “Bess  of  Hardwick”  he  had  a 
numerous  family,  viz.  : — Henry  Cavendish,  of 
Tuthury  (ancestor  of  Lord  Waterpark),  member 
of  Parliament  for  Derbyshire,  who  married 
Grace,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  hut  died  without  lawful  issue ;  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  created  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  of  whom  hereafter ;  Sir  Charles  Caven¬ 
dish,  of  Bolsover  Castle  and  of  Welbeck  Abbey 
(whose  son,  William  Cavendish,  by  his  first  wife, 
was  created  Duke,  Marquis,  and  Earl  of  K  ew- 
castle,  Baron  Ogle,  Baron  Cavendish,  of  Bol- 
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proached,  the  land  is  full  of  beauty,  and  rich 
in  the  picturesque. 

Hardwick  Hall  is  one  of  the  many  princely 
seats  —  Chatsworth.  Bolton  Abbey,  Lismore 
Castle,  Holker  Hall,  and  Devonshire  House, 
being  among  the  others — of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshii'c,  in  which  resides  the 
duke’s  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  M.P.,  her  Majesty’s  Postmaster- 
General.  It  is  distant  from  I;ondon  about 
110  miles,  from  Derby  20  miles,  from  Ches¬ 
terfield  9,  and  from  Matlock  15  miles,  and 
these  are  perhaps  the  more  general  routes  bj^ 
which  Hsitors  will  proceed.  AVhatever  road 
is  taken,  they  will  find  natural  beauties  in 
abundance  greeting  the  eye  at  every  mile  of  a 
delicious  joumey. 

Before  wo  describe  the  venerable  Hall,  we  give 
a  brief  history  of  the  noble  family  to  which  it 
now  belongs,  reserving  that  of  its  predecessors 
for  our  next  chapter. 

The  family  of  Cavendish,  of  which  his 
Grace  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Derby,  is 
the  representative,  traces  back  to  the  Con¬ 
quest.  when  Eohert  de  Gernon  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  so  distinguished  himself 
in  arms  that  he  was  rewarded  with  con¬ 
siderable  grants  of  land  in  Hertfordshire, 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  His  descendants  held  con¬ 
siderable  land  in  Derbyshire  ;  and  Sir  William 
Gemon,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a 
conformation  charter  of  Henry  III.  to  Bas- 
ingdale  j)riorj-,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  Fair  at 
Bakewell,  in  that  county.  He  had  two  sons. 
Sir  Ealph  de  Gemon,  lord  of  Bakewell,  and 
(Jeoffrey  de  Gemon,  of  Moor  Hall,  near  Bake¬ 
well.  From  the  second  of  these,  Geoffrey  de 
f  ri-mon,  the  Cavendishes  arc  descended.  His 
son,  Eoger  de  Gemon  (who  died  1334),  mar¬ 
ried  the  heiress  of  John  Potton,  or  Potkins, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cavendish,  in  Suffolk, 
and  by  her  had  issue,  four  sons,  who  all  assumed 
the  name  of  Cavendish  from  their  mother’s 
manor.  These  were  Sir  John  Cavendish, 
Chief  .Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
4th  of  Eichard  II. ;  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
insurgents  of  Suffolk  in  that  reign ;  Eoger 
I'avendish,  from  whom  descended  the  cele- 
hnited  navigator,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  ;  Ste¬ 
phen  Cavendish,  Lord  Mayor,  member  of 
I’.'irliament,  and  Sheriff  of  London;  and 
Eichard  Cavendish.  Sir  John  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  .John  Cdyngseles,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  who  brought  to  her 
husband  the  manor  of  Cavendish  Overhall,  and 
by  her,  who  died  Jjefore  him,  had  issue,  two  sons, 
Andrew  and  John,  and  a  daughter,  Alice, 
married  to  William  Nell.  Sir  Andrew  Caven¬ 
dish,  the  eldest  son,  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 
.and  .Suffolk.  By  bis  wife,  Eose,  he  left  issue, 
one  ‘■on,  William,  from  whom  the  estates  pa.s.sed 
to  hi.-,  cousin.  Sir  Andrew  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  .Sir  .John  Cavendish,  Esquire  of  the 
P.'sly  to  Eichard  II.  and  Henry  V.,  who,  for 
hi.-  gallant  conduct  in  killing  the  reJjel,  Wat 
'J'yler,  in  his  conflict  with  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
worth,  wa.s  knighted  by  Eichard  II.  in  Smith- 
licdd.  and  an  annuity  of  £40  ])er  annum  granted 
te  him  and  his  sons  forever.  He  was  also  made 
broiib-rer  of  the  wardroJje  to  the  king.  He 
n.  irried  .Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Clopton, 
“f  ‘  -  i.ton,  in  .Suffolk;  and  by  her  had  issue, 
‘hr-':  ons,  William,  his  successor;  Eohert, 
■' "rif  ant-al-I>aw  ;  and  Walter.  William  Cav¬ 
endish,  who  was  a  citizen  and  mercer  of 
fx)ndon,  and  of  f.'avr  iidish  Overhall,  married 
.I'-an  .^tavent'.n,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
'Thoma-  and  William,  'this  Thomas  Caven¬ 
dish.  who  was  of  Cavendish  and  Pollingford,  in 
.Suffolk,  marric'd  Kathiuine  .Scudamore,  and  left 
by  her,  a-  son  and  heir.  Sir  'I'homas  CaA'en- 
dish,  who,  having  studied  the  law,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  'I'homas,  Earl  of  .Surrey,  'I'reasurer 
of  the  King's  E.\ chequer.  He  wa.s  also  Clerk 
of  the  Pij)e  in  the  Exchequer  to  Henrj' VIII. — 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  I’ipe  Jjeing  to 
mak‘-  f,ut  leases  of  crown  lands,  accounts  of 
the  sheriffs,  &c.  He  married  twice,  and  left, 
by  hi.M  first  wife,  Alice,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  John  Smith,  of  Podbrooke  Hall,  besides  other 
issue,  three  sons,  George  Cavendish,  .Sir  William 
<  .'avendi.sh.  and  Sir 'Ihomas  Cavendi.sh. 


sover,  Viscount  Mansfield,  K.G.,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  &c.,  &c.,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
splendid  work  on  Horsemanship,  &c.,  and  whose 
life  was  charmingly  written  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Lucas,  IMaid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Henrietta),  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Portland,  &c. ; 
Frances,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Pierrepoint, 
ancestor  to  the  Dukes  of  Kingston ;  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Charles  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox 
(younger  l)rother  of  Lord  Darnley,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  (iueen  of  Scots,  and  father  of  King 
James  I.),  the  issue  of  which  marriage  was 
the  sadly  unfortunate  lady,  Arabella  Stuart ; 
and  Marj',  married  to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury. 

.Sir  William  Cavendish  W'as  created  Baron 
Cavendish,  of  1  lardwick,  and  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
by  King  .T.amesl.,  “at  which  time  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  his  majesty  stood  under  a  cloth  of  state  in 
the  hall  at  Greenwich,  accompanied  with  the 
yirinces,  his  children,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the 
Duke  of  Jjcnnox,  .and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nobility,  Jjoth  of  England  and  Scotland.”  His 
lordship  was  one  of  the  first  adventurers  who 
settled  a  colony  and  plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
on  the  discover}’  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  he 
and  others  had  a  grant  of  them  from  the  king, 
one  of  the  cantons  being  called  after  him.  He 
married  twice — his  fir.st  wifeheing  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Kighley,  of  li^ighley,  by  whom  he 
had  issue,  besides  William,  his  successor,  Gilbert, 
who  died  without  issue  ;  Frances,  wife  of  Lord 


Majmard ;  and  three  others,  who  died  in  infancy : 
by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Boughton,  and  widow  of  Sir  Eichard 
Wortley,  he  had  a  son,  Sir  John  Cavendish.  His 
lordship’s  successor  was  his  second  son.  Sir 
William  (who  had  been  under  the  tuition  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  in 
another  chapter) ;  he  married  Christian,  only 
daughter  of  Edward,  Lord  Bruce,  of  Kinloss,  a 
kinswoman  of  the  king,  “  who  gave  her,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  made  her  fortune  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.”  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  viz. : — AVilliam,  his  successor  ; 
Charles,  who  was  Lieutenant-General  of  Horse 
to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  was 
slain  at  Gainsborough  ;  Henry,  who  died  young  ; 
and  Anne,  wife  of  Lord  Eich,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

William  Cavendish,  third  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  was  only  ton  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  ho  was  plaeed,  as  we  have  just  said, 
under  the  care  of  Hobbes,  who  travelled  and 
remained  with  him,  and  was,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  supported  by  the  earl’s  family.  The  earl 
married  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  (who  succeeded  him),  Charles,  and  one 
daughter.  William,  foiirth  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
before  succeeding  to  the  title,  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  for  Derbyshire,  and,  as  a  youth,  he 
was  one  of  the  train-bearers  to  the  king  at 
his  coronation.  He  was  among  the  principal 


persons  who  brought  about  the  “Glorious  Revo¬ 
lution”  of  1688,  and  the  placing  of  William  III. 
on  the  throne.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  had  issue  by  her, 
William,  his  successor  ;  Henry,  James,  and 
Elizabeth.  His  lordship  was  the  rebuilder  of 
Chatsworth,  and  was  by  William  III.  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Hartington  and 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  his  son.  His  grace  died  in 
1707,  and  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by 
White  Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  has 
been  many  times  printed,  and  is  attached  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  fomily  of  Cavendish  by  that 
prelate. 

William  Cavendish,  second  Duke  and  fifth 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  Captain  of  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  father’s 
appointments,  among  which  were  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Household,  Privy  Councillor,  Lord  War¬ 
den  and  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  places 
north  of  the  Trent,  Lord-Lieutenant,  K.G. ; 
he  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom.  He  married  Rachel,  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Russell,  and  by  her  had  issue, 
with  several  others,  his  successor,  William,  who 
became  third  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  married 
Catherine,  heiress  of  John  Hoskins,  by  whom 
he  had  a  numerous  family.  His  grace  held 
many  important  posts  in  the  State  ;  among 
which  were  those  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Derbyshire,  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household, 
and  Lord  Justiceship  for  the  administration  of 
government  during  his  majesty’s  absence.  He 
w'as  succeeded  by  his  son — 

William,  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
was,  during  his  father’s  lifetime,  called  to  the 
Upper  House  by  his  title,  hitherto  of  courtesy,  of 
Marquis  of  Hartington.  He  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  In 
1754  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency, 
and  Governor  of  the  County  of  Cork  ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Ireland;  and  in  1756  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  In  1757  he  was  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household  to  the  king,  and  held,  besides,  many 
other  offices.  His  grace  married  Charlotte, 
daughter,  and  ultimately  heiress,  of  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  by  which 
union — the  lady  being  Baroness  Clifford  in  her 
own  right — the  Barony  of  Clitford  came  into 
the  Cavendish  family.  By  this  issue  he  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  viz. : — William,  who 
succeeded  him  ;  Richard,  who  died  unmarried ; 
George  Augustus  Henry,  created  Earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  from  whom  the  present  noble  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  House  of  Cavendish,  the  seventh 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  descended ;  and  Dorothy, 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

William,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  last  named  peer,  was  married 
twice  ;  first,  to  the  Lady  Georgiana,  daughter 
of  Earl  Spencer,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  elegant  women  of  the  time,  and  who  is 
perhaps  better  known  as  “  The  Beautiful 
Duchess”  than  by  any  other;  and,  secondly, 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Forster,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  widow  of  John  Thomas 
Forster,  Esq.  By  the  “Beautiful  Duchess”  his 
grace  had  issue,  one  son,  William  Spencer 
Cavendish,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  :  Georgiana,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ; 
and  Harriet  Elizabeth,  married  to  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville.  On  his  death,  in  1811,  the  title  and  estates 
passed  to  his  only  son — 

William  Spencer  Cavendish,  sixth  Duke  and 
ninth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  of  men  and  one  of  the  most  genuine 
patrons  of  Art  and  Literature.  His  grace,  whose 
career  earned  for  him  the  proud  title  of  “  The 
good  Duke” — a  title  which,  with  all  his  others, 
has  descended  to  his  successor — was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1790,  and  besides  holding  office  as  Lord 
High  Chamberlain,  &c.,  went  in  a  style  of  more 
than  princely  splendour  on  an  embassy  to 
Russia  from  the  British  Court,  and  so  con¬ 
ducted  that  important  mission  as  to  gain  exceed¬ 
ing  distinction  and  general  applause.  His  Grace, 
who  never  married,  died  in  1858,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  titles  and  estates — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Barony  of  Clifford,  which  fell  in 
abeyance  between  his  sisters — by  his  second 
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cousin,  the  present  noble  peer,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  was  grandson  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  brother  to  the  fifth  duke. 

The  present  peer,  William  Cavendish,  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  Earl  of  Burlington,  Baron  Caven¬ 
dish  of  Hard  wick,  Baron  Cavendish  of  Keighley, 
&c.,  &c.,  K.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Derby, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Steward  of  the  Borough  of  Derby,  &c.,  &c., 


of  Lancasliire,  a  post  he  held  until  1858,  when, 
on  attaining  to  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Derbyshire. 
From  1836  to  1856  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  he  has  held,  and 
still  holds,  several  other  important  offices.  In 
1829  his  Grace,  then  Mr.  Cavendish,  married 
his  cousin,  the  Lady  Blanche  Georgiana  Howard, 
fourth  daughter  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  by  the  Lady  Georgiana  Dorothy  Caven¬ 
dish,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


Egerton,  M.P.  for  East  Derbyshire,  brother  to 
the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  present,  Earl  of 
Ellesmere. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  the  heir  to  the 
titles  and  estates,  was  born  in  1833,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  asB.A.  in  1852,  M.A.  in  1854,  and 
LL.D.  in  1862.  He  is  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
was  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1863,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  from  1863  to  1866, 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1866.  He 
was  attached  to  Lord  Granville’s  special  mission 


was  born  in  1808,  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  M.A.,  and  was  Second  Wrangler, 
Senior  Smith’s  Prizeman,  and  in  the  first  class 
of  the  Classical  Tripos,  1829.  In  the  same  year 
he  became  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  which  he  held  until  1831,  when  he  was 
returned  for  Malton,  and  afterwards  for  North 
Derbyshire,  for  which  constituency  he  sat  until 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Burlington,  in 
1834.  In  1856  he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant 


By  this  truly  estimable  lady,  who  died  in  1840, 
his  Grace  had  surviving  issue,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  viz. : — Spencer  Compton  Caven¬ 
dish,  Marquis  of  Hartington  ;  Lord  Frederick 
Charles  Cavendish,  M.P.  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  married  to  the  Hon.  Lucy  Caro¬ 
line,  daughter  of  Baron  Lyttleton ;  Lord 
Edward  Cavendish,  late  M.P.  for  East  Sussex, 
married  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
William  Lascelles ;  and  the  Lady  Louisa 
Cavendish,  married  to  Captain  the  Hon.  Francis 


to  Russia  in  1856,  and  has  filled  many  important 
posts.  His  lordship,  who  is  unmarried,  is  M.P. 
for  Radnor,  and  is  now  Postmaster-General.  ^ 

Lord  George  Henry  Cavendish,  only  surviv¬ 
ing  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  M.P . 
for  North  Derbyshire,  which  constituency  he 
has  represented  since  the  year  1834.  He 
married  in  1835  the  Lady  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Harewood. 

His  Grace  is  patron  of  thirty-nine  livings,  and 
in  Derbyshire  alone  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
forty-six  places. 
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The  arms  of  the  duke  are — Salle,  three  harts’ 
heads,  caboshed.  argent,  attired  or.  Crest,  a 
serpent,  noued  proper.  Supporters,  two  bucks, 
proper,  each  -wreathed  roxmd  the  neck  -ndth  a 
chaplet  of  roses,  alternately  argent  and  azure. 

''i\’e  now.  for  the  present,  leave  the  genealogical 
part  of  our  story  to  turn  to  the  attractions  of 
thi.'  interior  of  the  Hall.  Of  the  exterior  and 
of  the  old  hall  and  their  surroundings  we  shall 
speak  later  on. 

Passing  through  the  entrance  gateway,  sho-wn 
in  the  first  of  our  illustrations,  the -visitor  to  Hard¬ 
wick  -will  sec  before  him.  across  the  quadrangular 
space  laid  out  in  magnificent  flowei’-beds  in  the 
pure  Elizabethan  style — the  most  striking  feature 
of  which  are  two  immense  beds,  one  on  either 
siile  the  central  pathway,  formed  in  the  shape 
of  the  letters  E  and  S,  the  initials  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury — in  all  its  grandeur,  the 
principal  front  of  the  Hall,  which  bears  out  to 
tlie  full  the  truth  of  the  common  saying — 

“  Hardwick  Hall. 

More  glass  than  wall.’’ 

The  house  is  in  reality  ‘’all  -windows,”  and  has 
a  peculiarity  of  appearance  possessed  by  no 
other  existing  mansion.  Passing  under  the 
colonnade,  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  building- 
in  our  second  illustration,  the  visitor  arrives 
at  the  entrance  door,  and  -tvill,  before  entering, 
do  well  to  glance  at  an  inscription,  now  nearly 
defaced,  on  one  of  the  p’Uars  : — 

“  Hie  locns  est  quern  si  verbis  audacia  detur 
Haud  meiim  magni  dixisse  palatia  coeli,-’ 
which  may  be  thus  freely  rendered: — 

“  Could  any  adventurous  muse  these  portals  sing, 

Xo  more  to  He.aven's  g;ite  her  flight  she'd  wing.” 

The  Great  Hall,  which  is  first  entered,  is  of 
considt-rable  magnitude,  and  very  lofty,  taking 
in  the  whole  height  of  two  stories  of  the  noble 
building.  Its  lower  part  is  wainscoted ;  its 
upix  r.  hung  with  fine  Gobelin  tapestrj-.  Along 
one  side  stands  an  enormous  and  massive  oak 
table,  and  carved  chairs  and  seats  in  abundance 
are  ranged  arotind  the  room.  Over  the  entrance 
end  i  spaciuus  gallery,  supported  on  pillars, 
le.idr  from  the  dining-room  to  the  drawing-room, 
on  the  first  floor;  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a 
charming  jiiece  of  sculpture,  a  full-length  statue 
of  .M.  iry.  <tui  cn  of  Scot.s,  by  AVestmacott,  with 
the  inscription — 

JI  iria  Sc-itonim  Eegina 
Nai.u  l.vl2 

A  »u’  in  i'xiliiim  acia  l.sRS 

Ah  hospitii  neci  data  l.-i-y. 

On  the  wall  over  this  is  a  largo  and  very  curious 
cartoon  full-length  figure  of  Henry  VIII.  On 
the  wain  ..'  ot  and  in  different  parts  of  the  hall 
are  some  fine  antb  rs,  a  series  of  helmets  and 
brc  ist] plate.,  and  othp  r  relip ;  while  over  the 
fire-place,  which  is  <)f  gri  at  size  anpl  beauty, 
ar. 0  1....-  it  -  origin'll  bni.s.s  fire-dogs,  arc  the 
arm.  of  the  foundres.pp  of  the  house,  Elizabeth 
( If  irdwick  .  ‘  ounb  of  .Shrewsburv',  of  gigantic 
flize,  in  nii.--fl  pla.ster-work.  .Some  remarks 
here  c-m  requisite  concerning  the  heraldry 
of  thi-  pla-e.  The  anns  ri-iiri  sented  in  the 
.Ti  it  hall,  and  -hewn  in  our  engraving  of  th.-it 
olcndid  .'ipartment.  are  argent,  a  saltire,  en- 
■mtilii],  a  ii,‘  ;  on"  cliief  of  the  .o  cond  three 
••in<i'.  foils  of  tlip  field.  Th'-se,  which  :iro  in  a 
lozengp-shap'  d  ^hi<•ld,  are  surmounted  by  an  j 
irf  -  c  .rpmet,  m'l  have  for  supjiortei-s,  two  j 
stags,  ]•>■■)„  r,  each  gorged  with  a  chai»h.-t  of 
1  .,  1  -twi  m  two  bars  azan .  The  I 

-.eTT  ar.  t’.  of  I  [arpl'-vii  of  Hani  wick,  the  i 
-d"  n  ncm-  of  the  ' ’■,iinte  :  ;  i lie  supporters.  | 
wl  ’  fi  ih  I  d  np=  ;ight  to  a;  mme,  tlie  fainilj'  of 
H  rd  -i'  r  /  1  ;ng  -  ntitle'!  t-.  any,  were 

limed  ;  th-  ri  *  -if  that  family,  which,  i 
with  alight  ’  iriatiiin.  fpimieil  th>'-ie  granted  to 
h  r  --  1,  ’ ‘ii  it  1!'  r-.n  '  avi-iiplish,  of  Hardwick, 
and  K.irl  of  I  .c  v-.i,  ihiie.  The  e.,ronet  is,  of 
I  III--,  h>T  I-  '  t'  of  ,->hrewsbuiy,  the  hall 
being  built  during  th'  lat'er  part  of  the  life  of 
h'-r  11.11)” i.  kiifiband,  the  E:irl  of  Shre-wsburj', 
and  in  th-  first  nine  y.  ir-  <>{  her  fom  / 1  widow- 
h  .  1.  I'rcr:  the  < 'F!  at  M  ill  a  wid'- pasiiage  to  the 
:'ghd  1<  d.-  to  the  gran'l  stair  'll . -,1110  muniment- 
rr  om.  th-  .sitting  and  oth-r  rooms  on  the 
groiin'l-flp.or,  .and,  to  the  left,  to  the  kitchens 
and  offi'  •  and  to  another  st-iire-  ise.  Ascend¬ 
ing  thi  -o  mc-sive  stone  .sbrirs  hung  with  framed 
pic  -  =  of  needlework  and  with  curious  old 
paintings,  -;ome  of  which  arc  dated  l.)76,  and 


were  principally  brought  from  the  old  hall,  an 
open  oak  screen--i\'ork  on  the  landing  opens  into 
The  Chapel.  In  this  truly  interesting  little 
room,  the  walls  are  notable  for  being  partly 
hung  -with  painted  tapestry  of  extremely  good 
character,  and  the  only  examples  in  the  house. 
On  the  ceiling  is  a  fine  piece  of  tapestry,  re¬ 
presenting  our  Lord,  with  two  of  His  disciples, 
blessing  the  bread.  The  pulpit  is  dressed  -with 
some  of  the  earliest  embroidery — portions  of  a 
cope,  p&c. ;  and  on  the  rails  hangs  a  very  rich 


it; — “Elizabeth  Hardwick,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heir  of  John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick,  in  the 
county  of  Derby.  To  her  second  husband. 
Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth,  in  the 
same  county.  She  settled  her  third  son.  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  at  AVelbeck,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham.”  Other  portraits  are  those  of 
her  husband,  Sir  William  Cavendish,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four ;  “  the  Beautiful  Duchess,” 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  late 


and  curious  altar-cloth,  30  feet  long,  -with 
figures  of  saints  under  canopies,  -wrought  in 
very  rich  and  early  needlework.  The  chapel  is 
sho-wn  in  one  of  our  illustrations.  On  the 
landing  hangs  a  remarkably  curious  lantern. 

Opposite  to  the  chapel,  a  doorway  opens  into 
the  Dining-room,  a  noble  apartment,  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  being  wainscoted,  and  the 
upper  hung  -with  a  number  of  family  portraits, 
amongst  which  are  an  interesting  painting  of 
“Bess  of  Hardwick,”  -with  this  inscription  upon 


Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
second  son  of  the  third  duke,  known  as  “  Truth 
and  Daylight,’  &c.,  &c.  Over  the  fire-place 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  parget-work,  a  kind  of 
plaster-stone,  -with  figures,  &c.,  and  in  the 
centre  the  inscription,  “  The  conclusion  of  all 
things  is  to  feare  God  and  keepe  his  Com- 
maundementes,”  and  the  conjoined  initials  E.S. 
-with  the  date  1597.  The  large  recess  of  this 
room  is  converted  into  a  bUliard-room. 


Hardwick:  marv,  yuEEx  of  scots’ room. 


The  Cut- Velvet  Room,  leading  from  the 
dining-room,  is  a  noble  apartment,  hung  with 
tapestrj',  and  containing  a  stately  bed  with 
plumes.  Over  the  fire-place,  in  parget-work, 
as  in  other  rooms,  is  a  scries  of  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  among  which  again  occur  the  arms  of 
Hardwick,  with  supporters  and  coronet.  Ad¬ 
joining  this  is  a  charming  dressing-room,  hung 
with  the  most  exquisite  needlework  in  silk. 
Passing  down  the  minstrels’  gallery  from  the 
dining-room  to  the  drawing-room,  some  fine 


specimens  of  needlework,  by  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  by  Marj',  Queen  of  Scots,  are 
carefully  preserved  in  frames. 

The  Drawing-room  is  a  large  -well-propor¬ 
tioned  apartment,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
wainscoted,  and  the  upper  hung  with  fine  old 
tapestry,  representing  the  storj'  of  Esther  and 
Ahasucnis.  Over  the  fire-place  are  the  arms 
of  Hard-wick,  with  quarterings  in  a  lozenge 
shield,  supporters,  and  coronet.  Among  the 
paintings  -will  be  specially  noticed  a  fine  portrait 
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of  Arabella  Stuart,  several  portraits  by  Holbein, 
and  others  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  &c.,  i&c.  There  are,  also,  some  curious 
pieces  of  needlework,  framed. 

From  the  drawing-room  the  Duke’s  Bed- 
Eoom,  and  other  apartments,  are  reached.  This 
room,  so  called  because  it  is  the  room  occupied 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  which 
he  died,  is  a  splendid  apartment,  hung  with 
tapestry  representing  scriptural  subjects.  Over 
the  fire-place,  which  has  large  carved  figures  in 
stone  on  either  side,  is  a  fine  piece  of  parget- 
work  surrounding  a  painting.  On  the  bed  a 
curious  needle-work  counterpane  invites  atten¬ 
tion.  The  dressing-room  adjoining  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  house.  It  is  hung  with 
silk  needlework  tapestry  of  the  finest  and  most 
choice  character,  one  piece  of  which  bears  the 
date  of  1574.  There  are  also  paintings  of  the 
entombment  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  with  the  arms,  in  tapestry,  of  the 
Oavendishs,  Talbots,  and  others.  _  Near^  this 
room  is  the  bed-room  occxipied,  on  his  occasional 
visits  to  Hardwick,  by  the  present  duke,  on  the 
tapestry  of  which  cupids  are  represented  playing 
at  mall— the  progenitor,  _  apparently,  of  our 
modern  croquet.  Near  this,  too,  is  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington’s  room,  in  which  are  several 
interesting  coats  of  arms  in  parget-work,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bearings  of  Hardwick,  Cavendish, 
Talbot,  and  others.  Keturning  through  the 
drawing-room,  the  visitor  next  passes  out  to 
the  Grand  Staircase,  of  which  we  give  an  en¬ 
graving.  Near  the  drawing-room  door  will  be 
noticed  a  fine  old  chest,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  staircase  is 
hung  with  some  of  the  finest  tapestry  which 
any  house  can  boast.  One  portion  represents 
a  classical  story  ;  the  boar-hunts  and  similar 
subjects  are  fine,  and  powerful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  On  the  second  landing  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  inlaid  table  with  the  arms  of  Hardwick  im¬ 
paling  Talbot,  and  on  the  wall  by  it  hangs 
some  of  the  oldest  tapestry  in  the  house.  Con¬ 
tinuing  up  the  staircase,  with  tapestry  on  either 
side,  the  state-rooms  are  approached.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  doorway  surmounted  by  the 
Hardwick  arms,  over  which  is  the  most  gor¬ 
geously  fine  piece  of  tapestry,  representing  J uno. 
On  the  door  a  marvellously  beautiful  lock  is  still 
preserved.  It,  with  the  arms  of  Hardwick,  sup¬ 
plies  our  initial  letter.  This  door  opens  into  the 
Presence-Chamber,  State-Eoom,  or  Audi- 
ence-Eoom,  as  it  is  variously  called.  This 
splendid  apartment,  which  is  65  feet  long,  33 
feet  wide,  and  26  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the 
finest  proportioned  and  most  imposing  in  ap¬ 
pearance  even  in  this  perfect  house.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  walls  of  this  magnificent  chamber 
is  covered  with  parget-work  in  high  coloured- 
relief,  representing  hunting  scenes,  Orpheus, 
and  the  court  of  Diana.  Below  this,  for  full 
15  feet  in  height,  the  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry  of  the  finest  character. 

Over  the  fire-place  of  this  room  are  the  arms 
and  supporters  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  coloured 
relief  parget-work.  The  furniture  is  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving  of 
this  room ;  at  the  north  end  is  a  majestic 
canopy,  decorated  in  minute  needlework  with 
figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  “  Verecundia,” 
“  Prudentia,”  “  Sobrietas,”  &c.,  alternating 
with  monograms  and  arms  of  the  family. 
Under  the  canopy  is  a  state-chair ;  and  in  front, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  tables 
in  existence.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  elaborately 
inlaid  over  the  entire  surface  of  its  top  with 
musical  instruments  of  various  kinds,  back¬ 
gammon  and  chess  boards,  cards,  and  various 
games,  foliage  and  other  devices.  In  its  centre 
is  a  tablet  with  the  quaint  inscription  ; — 

THE  REDOLENT  SMLE 
or  iEGLENTYNE 
WE  STAGGE.S  EXAVLT 
TO  THE  DEVEYNE. 

The  “  stagges  ”  being,  no  doubt,  the  stags  of 
the  Hardwick  arms.  On  each  side  of  the  tablet 
are  the  arms  of  Hardwick  and  Talbot  impaled, 
&c.  From  this  room  a  doorway  in  the  tapestry 
opens  into  the  picture-gallery,  and  another  at 
the  north  end  leads  into  the  Library,  over  the 
chimney-piece  of  which  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
sculpture,  Apollo  and  the  Muses;  over  the 
figures  on  one  side  are  the  arms  of  Queen 


Elizabeth,  and  on  the  other  her  initials,  E.  E., 
in  a  knot,  and  crowned.  This  fine  group,  found 
not  many  years  ago  in  a  case  in  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants’  rooms  at  Chatsworth,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  countess  by  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  most  appro¬ 
priately  brought  and  placed  in  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  In  this  room,  among  other  interesting 
pictures,  is  a  portrait  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
when  very  young  ;  it  belonged  to  Queen  Mary, 
and  was  taken  with  her  from  place  to  place. 


Passing  through  the  library  and  the  Green 
'  Bed-Eoom,  where  the  majestic  state-bed  and 
'  the  tapestry  are  sure  to  excite  attention,  one  of 
!  the  most  interesting  little  rooms  in  the  whole 
I  building  is  gained : — 

'  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  Eoom  —  a  room 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  the  Countess  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  prepared  expressly  for  the  reception  of 
the  furniture  used  by  the  truly  unfortunate 
captive  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  a 
prisoner  in  charge  of  her  and  her  husband,  and 
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in  which,  when  finished,  she  placed  her  bed 
and  other  furniture,  so  as  to  preserve  them  as 
precious  relics.  On  the  panels  of  the  wains¬ 
coting  of  the  room  are  the  initials  of  the 
countess,  E.S.,  with  the  coronet  and  the  date 
1599  ;  and  on  the  door  the  same  date  twice 
occurs.  The  woodwork  is  “  tricked  ”  in  ara¬ 
besque  patterns  ;  over  the  door,  on  the  interior 
side,  are  carved  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  with 
the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  supporters,  crown,  &c., 


and  the  letters  M  S.,  and  the  motto,  in*  my  • 
DE  •  FENS.  Around  the  whole  is  the  inscription, 

MARIE  •  STEWART  .  PAR  '  LA  •  GRACE,  DE  ’  DIEV  ' 
ROYNE  •  DE  •  SCOSSE  '  DOVARIERE  '  DE  '  FRANCE. 

Over  the  fire-place,  in  parget-wcrk,  are  the  arms 
of  Hardwick  in  lozenge,  with  coronet  and 
supporters ;  the  arms  of  Hardwick  impaling 
Leake ;  and  those  of  Cavendish,  with  a  cres¬ 
cent  for  difference,  impaling  argent  a  fesse  gules. 
The  bed — the  very  one  in  which  the  poor 
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queen  lay  during  a  part  of  her  captivity — 
is  adorned  with  the  work  of  her  own  hands, 
bearing  her  monogram.  The  counterpane,  too, 
is  an  elaborate  piece  of  needlework,  said  to  be 
her  own  work  ;  and  some  of  the  furniture  is  of 
the  same  period.  We  have  engraved  this  his¬ 
torically  interesting  room  as  one  of  our  illus¬ 
trations. 

Near  this  is  the  Blue  Bed-Room,  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  containing  a  noble  bed,  hung  with 


blue,  to  which  needlework  by  Christian  Bruce, 
Countess  of  Devonshire,  has  been  transferred 
with  much  judgment  and  care.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  is  the  ‘Marriage  of  Tobias.’ 
Other  bed-rooms  adjoin,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notice. 

The  Picture-Gallery,  the  “  great  glor}'  ” 
of  Hardwick,  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the 
building  from  north  to  south,  on  the  upper 
fioor  of  its  eastern  front.  Its  length  is  170  feet. 


c 
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and  its  width  40  feet,  including  the  recessed 
windows  ;  its  height  being  26  feet.  The  walls 
of  this  superb  gallery  are  hung  with  the 
finest  tapestry,  almost  hidden,  however,  by 
the  magnificent  assemblage  of  portraits  with 
which  it  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving, 
literally  covered.  The  tapestry  here  is,  as  has 
been  siiid,  remarkably  fine,  and  is  very  early, 
some  of  it  bearing  the  date  of  1478.  It  was 
brought  from  the  old  mansion  and  from  Chats- 
worth.  The  gallery  is  lit  by  eighteen  enor¬ 
mous  windows,  each  20  feet  in  height,  on  its 
eastern  side,  which  is  deeply  recessed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  side  is  a  gorgeous  canopy 
over  the  state  seat,  beaiing  the  monogram  of 
W.D.,  with  a  coronet ;  and  on  the  western  side 
are  two  gigantic  chimney-pieces,  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  cornice,  composed  of  Derbj’- 
shire  black  marble,  alabaster,  and  other  mar¬ 
bles.  one  bearing  in  the  centre  of  its  upper 
height  a  finely  sculptured  figure  of  Pity,  and 
the  other  that  of  Justice.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  work  of  •'  Stephens,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  or 
'  of  Valerio Yicentino.”  The  ceiling  is  of  geome¬ 

tric  design,  in  raised  plaster-work ;  it  gives 

1  that  finish  to  the  room  which  is  wanting  in 
j  others  of  the  apartments.  The  upper  portion 

1  of  the  walls,  above  the  wainscoting  and  arras, 

1  is  worked  in  panels  and  festoons. 

The  furniture  is  of  the  most  costly  and 
curious  character,  and  in  perfect  preservation, 
iluch  of  it,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  time,  or  to  a 
time  not  much  later,  when  the  house  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  indicates  the  artistic  feeling  and 
manual  dexterity  of  the  foundress.  Here  are 
beds  of  state,  with  their  curtains  of  black  and 
silver;  Venetian  velvets  and  damascenes;  “cloth 
of  ItajTif-s  to  slepe  on  8ofte,”and  hangings“raied 
with  gold;”  hard  cushions  of  blue  baudekj-n  ; 
high-seated  chairs,  covered  with  samit  and 
powdered  with  flowers,  yet  most  uncomfort- 
abl‘  for  use;  screens  of  crimson  velvet,  covered 

1  with  patterns  worked  in  silver  wires ;  couches, 

every  portion  of  which  is  thickly  overlaid  with 
threads  of  silver  and  of  gold ;  tables  with  legs 
twisted  and  turned  about  in  the  most  pic- 
turesfjue  manner ;  fire-dogs  of  gorgeous  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  magnificent  giant-glass,  with  the 
arms  of  Devonshire  impaling  Ormonde — these 
arc  among  the  beauties  which  greet  the  eye  at 
every  turn  in  its  progress  through  Hardwick. 

As  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  there  is  no  place  so  likely  as  Hardwick 
to  airry  the  mind  back  to  those  times  which 
wi-  have  indicated  and  to  which  it  belongs, 
i  One  is  unre.i-istingly  and  forcibly  carried  by 

;  1  the  imagination  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 

'  :ind  while  pacing  along  through  those  rooms, 

wo  are  led,  “in  the  mind's  eye,”  to  people 

1  them  with  the  forms  of  those  who  lived  and 

moved  and  had  their  being  within  its  walls. 

To  the  {laintings  in  the  jdcture-gallery  and 
those  wattcreil  through  the  several  rooms,  the 
dining-room  more  e8j)ecially,  we  can  but  make 
slight  reference,  'i'hey  count  some  hundreds 
of  the  finist  and  most  historically-interesting 

1  portraits  of  which  ;tny  mansion  can  boast.  'J'o 

|•nurnl■^ate  them  would  occupy  a  dozen  of  our 
pas/e- ;  we  mii.st,  therefore,  be  content  to  say 
that  among  them  are  original  portraits  of  (lueen 
I'iliz  ilM-th  ;  of  Marv-,  (iueen  of  Scots  ;  of  Eliza- 
b*'th,  D'lecn  of  Bohemia;  of  Arabella  Stuart; 
of  the  foundr*  -s  of  the  building,  “  Bess  of 
Hardwick."  afterwards  f'ountess  of  Shrews- 
1  bury;  of  Kings  Ib-nry  Vlf.  and  Henry  VIII.  ; 

of  fttorgiana,  the  “  I'eaiitiful  Duchess”  of 

1  Devonshir’  ;  of  Bobert  Boyle,  the  philosopher; 

of  tte  ‘•.!venth  and  unfortunatt,’  Karl  of  Iferby  ; 
of  I/)rd  Tre.asnrer  Burleigh;  and  of  moat  of 
j  the  not<d  men  of  the  time  ;  of  numeroua  cele- 

'  briti<  <  of  the  f'lvendish  family  and  their  alli- 

1  ances ;  and  of  Thomas  Hobbes — “Leviathan 

1  Hrdilrffl,”  or  “  Hobbes  f)f  Malmcsbiify,”  as  he  is 

1  calk'd — who  liveil  and  die<l  at  Hardwick. 

ITom  the  leads  of  Hardwick  Hall,  which  are 
gained  by  a  sfiaeious  8tairca.se,  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  to'wers  are  reached,  and  a  mag;nificcnt 
view  of  the  surrounding  countrj'  is  oht.'iin<d. 

We  shall  n’sume  in  our  next  chapter  the 
histories  of  this  intf  resting  building,  its  earliest 
ow-ners,  and  of  its  builder,  “  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick  ;”  and  .shall  also  give  some  account  of  the 
venenible  mins  adjoining  it,  and  of  Ault  Huck- 
n.all  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

SELECTED  PICTURES. 
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PREMROSE  GATHERERS. 

Birket  Foster,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Whatever  reputation — and  this  was  justi¬ 
fiably  great  —  Mr.  Birket  Foster  enjoyed 
when  he  was  chiefly  known  as  an  illus¬ 
trator  of  books,  has  been  immeasurably 
increased  since  he  exchanged  the  simple 
black-lead  pencil  he  used  on  the  wood¬ 
block  for  the  camel-hair  “tools”  and  the 
box  of  colours.  We  miss  him  much  in  his 
former  capacity :  there  is  no  one  among 
our  landscape-draughtsmen  to  succeed  him 
in  elegance  of  composition,  real  poetic 
feeling,  delicate  and  graceful  touch.  His 
designs,  when  well-engraved,  as  many,  if 
not  most,  of  them  are,  show  perfect  gems  of 
scenic  Art ;  and  when  he  retired  from  this 
field  of  labour  we  shared  in  the  general 
regret  caused  by  his  departure. 

It  is  rare  for  an  artist  who  has  for  a 
lengthened  period  limited  himself  to  one 
implement,  as  the  lead-pencil,  and  to  work 
out  his  subject  only  in  black  and  white,  to 
be  successful,  except  by  long  practice — and 
not  always  even  then — when  he  comes  to 
colours.  We  frequently  find  it  to  be  the 
same,  inversely,  when  a  painter  attempts  to 
work  with  black  or  white  chalk  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  familiar  to  him  only  through 
colour.  To  explain  our  meaning  more 
definitely,  we  have  known  engravers  of 
pictures  submit  a  proof  of  their  plates 
to  the  painter  of  the  work  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  “touched”  by  him,  and  the 
result  oftentimes  has  been,  that  the  latter 
mars,  rather  than  benefits,  the  engraving  ; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious :  he  cannot  see 
his  subject  in  its  new  aspect,  his  eye  being 
filled  with  the  colours  placed  on  the  canvas, 
and  these  he  is  unable  to  transpose — if  the 
term  may  be  employed — effectually  into 
black  and  white.  Turner,  and  some  others, 
could  do  so  well,  but  we  have  met  with 
distinguished  painters  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
accomplish  it. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
adopted  water-colour  painting,  his  draw¬ 
ings  began  to  be  most  eagerly  sought  after  ; 
and  now  they  realise  larger  prices,  per¬ 
haps,  than  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries.  lie  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  compositions  all  those  admirable  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguish  his  designs  in  pencil, 
and  clothed  them  in  colours  both  true  and 
beautiful ;  they  are  remarkable  for  delicacy 
of  tone  and  extreme  finish,  acquired  by 
long  practice  in  his  earlier  department  of 
Art.  The  great  popularity  of  his  works  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  chromo- 
lithographic  copies  made  of  them,  which 
may  be  seen  almost  by  the  score  in  the 
windows  of  nearly  every  printseller ;  we  be¬ 
lieve  not  always  to  the  artist’s  satisfaction. 
To  be  thus  reproduced  is,  however,  a  test 
of  his  popularity,  and  the  price  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  it.  Not  a  few  of  these 
copies,  it  may  be  added,  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  originals. 

The  lovely  drawing  its  owner  kindly 
permits  us  to  engrave  here  is  a  composition 
of  much  sweetness,  even  as  now  seen,  de¬ 
void  of  all  colour;  the  landscape  seems 
to  be  bright  with  subdued  sunshine,  and 
to  breathe  the  soft  atmosphere  of  early 
'  spring  ;  the  young  primrose-gatherers  are 
busy  at  their  work  on  the  wood-side  bank, 
filling  the  basket  they  carry  with  the  first 
floral  offerings  of  the  year — the  heralds  of 
the  glories  which  summer  brings  us. 

THE  FUTURE  ART  OF  AMERICA. 

Art  is  the  material  representation  of  a 
people’s  ideal,  whether  it  be  on  a  spiritual, 
intellectual,  or  physical  basis.  Hence  to 
predicate  the  Art  of  an  epoch  we  have  first 
to  get  a  clear  vision  of  its  immediate  passion, 
or  what  it  most  covets.  The  basis  there¬ 
fore  of  any  profound  Art  is  in  the  popular 
religion.  Whatever  a  man  absolutely 
loves,  that  he  worships,  or  esteems  dearest 
to  his  soul.  The  Greeks  passionately  loving 
beauty,  strength,  and  wisdom,  made  of 
these  abstract  ideals  a  faith,  and  of  their 
ideal  forms  an  Art.  Theirs  was  essentially 
the  poetical  imagination ;  its  primary  and 
final  significance  being  testhetic  pleasure. 

Imagination  equally  controlled  mediaeval 

Art,  which  was  the  offspring  of  a  love 
even  more  profound  ;  not  of  present  plea¬ 
sure,  but  of  future  bliss.  The  Pagan,  see¬ 
ing  in  his  earthly  organization  the  means 
of  realising  his  ideal,  strenuously  sought  to 
reach  it  by  the  cultivation  of  his  physical 
powers  ;  but  the  Christian,  viewing  the 
sensuous  faculties  as  snares,  put  them 
under  a  ban.  Stimulating  his  imagination 
by  an  intense  belief  in  a  delightsome  life 
beyond  the  grave,  he  projected  into  his  Art 
corresponding  pictures  of  the  occupations 
and  conditions  of  his  future  home  in  the 
heavens;  and  to  keep  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  spiritual  joys  more  acute  in  his  soul,  he 
let  loose  on  his  outward  senses  an  ideal 
world  of  physical  horrors,  like  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit  of  burning  torment  called  a  hell, 
preaching  the  while  with  fanatical  fervour, 
the  doctrines  of  asceticism,  as  an  additional 
safe-guard  against  the  seductions  of  his 
material  being.  Though  the  means  were 
so  antagonistic,  the  ends  in  view  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  Art  were  similar.  Each  acted 
on  a  common  principle  of  ideal  happiness  ; 
but  the  Christian  scope  and  application  were 
even  more  one-sided  and  limited  than  the 
other ;  excluding,  if  it  might,  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  sensuous  and  sensual,  it  sowed 
the  seeds  of  its  overthrow  in  its  own  bosom. 
These  grew  up  into  the  shapes  of  the  spu¬ 
rious  Renaissance  that  based  its  ideal  on 
corrupt  mundane  pleasures,  and  human 
power  as  opposed  to  Divine.  Both  Pagan 
and  classical  mediaeval  Art  had  worshipped 
the  god-like,  as  each  comprehended  the  term, 
with  noble  effect  in  their  respective  forms 
of  Art.  Even  the  element  of  fear  in  the 
latter,  as  exhibited  in  effigies  of  devils  and 
the  damned,  was  a  restricted  one  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  love.  The  beautiful 
ideal  in  the  shape  of  angels,  holy  Virgins, 
and  the  bright  beings  that  administer  to 
the  spiritual  comfort  and  joy  of  men,  every¬ 
where  abounded,  while  the  pictures  and 
plastic  representations  of  the  demon  side  of 
Christianity  were  comparatively  sparse  and 
rare.  But  when  the  Renaissance  was  de¬ 
graded  into  a  vulgar  worship  of  man-power 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  aristocratic  ideal 
of  tyranny  and  lusts,  Ai’t  lost  its  saving 
grace,  and  became  a  wretched  epitome  of 
human  foolishness,  until  the  democratic 
spirit  born  of  Protestantism  rescued  it 
from  exclusive  hands,  and  breathed  into  it 
new  forces  of  life. 

An  ideal  founded  whoUy  on  worldly 
ambitions  and  passions  necessarily  par¬ 
takes  of  their  transitory,  material  nature, 
and  is  devoted  to  presenting  them  in  every 
possible  variety  as  the  ultimate  of  human 
desire.  Its  forms  may  be  legitimate  and 
wholesome.  They  are  apt  to  be  selfish, 
sensual,  or  foolish;  but  the  moment  human 
aspirations  rise  above  a  mundane  level  into 
an  ideal  atmosphere  of  the  godlike,  be  it  of 
Olympus  or  Paradise,  it  lifts  Art  bodily 
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into  a  more  elevated  sphere.  However 
greatly  the  virtue  of  Pagan  may  differ 
from  the  virtue  of  Christian  Art  proper, 
both  seek  to  exalt  humanity  by  presenting 
to  it  examples  of  an  ideal  perfection,  and 
eliminating  whatever  corrupts  and  makes 
a  lie.  We  may  have  an  agreeable  Art 
speakingto  the  sensations,  or  an  intellectual 
one  to  the  mind,  on  the  plane  of  the  worldly 
ideal ;  but  no  Art  can  be  profoundly  great, 
beautiful,  and  good,  unless  its  aspirations 
are  stimulated  by  hopes  and  visions  that 
have  not  their  exact  counterpart  and  frui¬ 
tion  in  our  earthly  being.  In  its  largest 
sense,  religion  is  that  state  of  the  soul 
which  ardently  craves  ideal  goodness, 
beauty,  and  felicity.  Art  that  ignores  it 
has  no  permanent,  universal  value. 

Two  ways  present  themselves  of  securing 
the  spiritual  happiness  held  in  store  as  a 
compensation  for  trials  in  present  life  :  one 
founded  on  a  divine  revelation  of  man’s 
ideal,  calling  for  unquestioning  faith ;  and 
the  other  on  all-sitting  reason,  which  by 
means  of  human  philosophy  would  subject 
all  faiths  to  the  scrutiny  of  science.  Before 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther, 
the  spiritualistic  way  prevailed  most.  Man¬ 
kind,  however,  were  not  not  so  much  spiri¬ 
tual-minded,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  this 
phrase,  as  prone  to  emotional  life ;  their 
passions,  sentiments,  and  imaginations, 
whether  superstitiously  oi  devoutly  led, 
beiug  more  exercised  than  their  logical 
faculties.  At  that  time  profound  religioxis 
feeling  permeated  Art ;  but  it  lost  its  force 
and  gradually  passed  into  oblivion  as  it 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  growing 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  era  of 
printed  books.  What  Art  lost  in  profundity 
and  spirituality,  it  gained  in  breadth  and 
variety,  in  naturalness,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
common  plane  of  humanity.  Passing  first 
from  ecclesiastical,  then  from  aristocratic, 
control,  it  grew  more  and  more  democratic 
and  commercial ;  more  domestic  in  its  mo¬ 
tives  ;  more  disposed  to  illustrate  the  facts 
of  ordinary  men’s  lives — their  hopes,  be¬ 
liefs,  passions  and  deeds,  to  adorn  the  plain 
fireside  rather  than  palace  or  cathedral,  to 
catch  the  passing  and  record  the  permanent 
truths  in  a  realistic  sense;  in  fine,  Art 
under  Protestant  guidance  became  less 
abstract,  less  ideal,  either  as  ecstatic  joy  or 
ascetic  suffering,  and  more  a  thing  of  home 
life,  suited  to  popular  apprehension  and 
tastes.  The  change  has  been  a  radical  one, 
though  not  yet  completed.  Art  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  transition.  Dogma,  as  a  vital  au¬ 
thority,  has  ceased  to  govern  it.  Then,  too, 
the  old  spiritual  ideal  has  passed  away, 
while  the  new  is  yet  unformed  :  so  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  classical  Art.  The  interregnum 
then,  however,  was  one  of  ignorance,  su¬ 
perstitions,  and  debased  conceptions.  Now, 
if  we  have  no  high  Art,  we  possess  a  whole¬ 
some,  pleasurable,  natural,  instructive  one. 
That  of  the  past  was  more  restricted  in 
knowledge,  science,  and  ideas,  though  more 
intense  and  ecstatic.  Its  capacity  for  ofiPer- 
ing  comfort  and  hope  to  individuals  of 
a  certain  temperament  or  training  was 
greater,  but  as  a  means  of  happiness  and 
improvement  to  the  masses  its  power  was 
less.  Yet  the  promise  of  our  present  Art 
is  far  beyond  its  actual  realisation.  This 
must  continue  to  be  materialistic  and  un¬ 
imaginative  so  long  as  it  gives  more  stress 
to  the  outward  fact  than  the  inward  life, 
refuses  to  admit  the  inspiration  of  a  puri¬ 
fied  religious  faith,  and  does  not  attain 
that  just  balance  of  thought,  science,  and 
imagination,  which  is  needed  to  produce 
consummate  work. 

The  spirit  of  our  century  is  eminently 
humanitarian  in  contrast  with  all  preceding. 
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Science  is  no  longer  made  to  be  the  enemy 
of  religion.  Theology  is  descending  from 
the  keeping  of  a  caste  to  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  many,  greatly  to  the  spread  of 
those  principles  which  soften  the  hearts  of 
men.  If  we  admit  that  religion  is  the 
soundest  basis  of  a  noble  Art,  then,  what¬ 
ever  gives  more  breadth,  vigour,  and 
depth  to  the  religious  sentiments,  most 
profoundly  affects  Art.  Rationalism  just 
now  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  wisely ;  for  it 
sifts,  probes,  and  justifiesaU  things,  though 
it  does  not  always  see  so  far,  deeply,  or  in¬ 
tently  as  the  imaginative  faculties.  Our 
highest  Art  is  now  the  abstract,  in  book- 
forms.  But  will  it  always  remain  there  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  the  pure 
ethics  of  the  gospels  of  Christ  finally  exor¬ 
cise  from  religion  bigotry  and  disturbing 
sectarian  dogmas,  then  the  freed  imagina¬ 
tion  will  see  visions  of  celestial  things  more 
radiant  than  ever  before.  Esthetics, 
morality,  philosophy,  and  faith,  must  come 
more  into  harmony.  Out  of  the  great  joy 
thus  begotten  fresh  heavens  will  be  opened 
to  mortal  eyes.  Angels  will  then  be  “  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,”  needing 
no  wings  to  symbolise  their  celestial  func¬ 
tions.  Saints  will  require  no  martyrdoms 
to  confirm  their  pious  credentials.  Men  will 
be  moved  by  their  new  ideal  to  construct 
edifices  consecrated  to  their  new  happiness 
such  as  Art  has  not  yet  conceived.  Hitherto 
God  and  Devil  have  overfiowed  in  fanatical 
extremes  into  This  earth,  making  of  re¬ 
ligion,  to  the  many,  either  enforced  sacri¬ 
fice,  irrational  belief,  or  dark  despair ;  evil 
so  often  overcoming  good  as  to  cause  that 
gross  materialism  which  everywhere 
abounds  in  Catholic  lands.  Few  can  now 
be  found  to  say  with  St.  Francis,  “  Praised 
be  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  the  death  of  the 
body.”  The  heaven  of  the  descendants  of 
the  medigevalist  ecstatics  has  settled  down 
more  and  more  into  the  earth,  with  in¬ 
creased  dread  of  death  and  old  age,  and 
general  despair  and  sadness  in  life. 

The  medievalist  had  more  diversion,  so 
did  the  Greek.  Their  Art  soothed  and 
gladdened  their  lives ;  but  their  successors 
have  become  half  sceptics,  half  hypocrites, 
not  truly  enjoying  this  existence,  nor  know¬ 
ing  how  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  a  better. 
Americans  are  charged  with  not  knowing 
how  to  amuse  themselves ;  but  there  is  far 
more  real  animation  of  heart,  social  and 
civic  life,  faith  in  themselves,  their  country, 
and  their  God;  more  vitality  and  rationality 
of  existence  in  America  than  inEurope.  Our 
new  solutions  of  social  political  problems 
are  having  a  quickening  effect  in  Europe. 
What  we  get  back  speedily  disappears  in 
the  powerful  solvent  of  free  institutions  to 
reappear  in  indigenous  forms.  Sometimes 
we  cavil  at  the  name  of  America  for  not 
being  sufficiently  distinctive  of  our  nation¬ 
ality;  but  it  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
bestowed  it  on  us  as  a  token  that  we  are  to 
occupy  the  entire  continent  as  one  people, 
of  one  name,  and  one  will. 

The  Art  that  is  to  grow  out  of  such  a 
destiny  will  be  commensurate  to  its  grandeur 
and  beneficence.  Layater  says,  “  He  only 
who  has  enjoyed  immortal  moments  can 
reproduce  them.”  Three  we  have  had  al¬ 
ready  :  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  the  war  of  Independence,  and 
the  late  rebellion ;  each  deciding  immortal 
destinies.  One  more  may  be  in  store,  to 
decide  as  firmly  and  finally  the  principles 
of  religious  liberiy  as  we  have  those  of  po¬ 
litical  and  material  progress.  The  ethical 
constitution  to  regulate  social  rights  and 
secure  exact  justice  between  men  has  yet 
to  be  promulged.  Great  events  form  the 
character  and  solidarity  of  peoples :  Art 
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illustrates  them.  Our  latest  ‘  ‘  immortal 
moment”  has  caused  the  projection  of  in¬ 
numerable  monuments  to  commemorate  the 
sacrifices  and  virtues  that  secured  the  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  right.  A  still  severer  struggle, 
growing  out  of  the  more  profound  instincts 
at  stake  of  the  soul,  would  give  to  Art  to 
reproduce  in  material  form  an  even  more 
illustrious  moment  of  history. 

Shall  we  possess  an  Art  capable  of  this  ? 
Looking  only  at  its  present  superficial  as¬ 
pect,  its  common  range  of  motives,  its 
thoroughly  realistic  bias  and  materialistic 
treatment,  its  vulgar  basis  of  mere  busi¬ 
ness,  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  misconceptions  of 
intellectual  classes,  represented  by  a 
scholar  like  the  late  Theodore  Parker,— 
looking  at  American  Art  only  on  this  side, 
one  might  despair  of  its  future.  “  The 
Fine  Arts  do  not  interest  me,”  said  Parker, 
“  so  much  as  the  Coarse  Arts,  which  feed, 
clothe,  house,  and  comfort  a  people.  I 
should  rather  be  a  great  man  as  Franklin, 
than  a  Michael  Angelo;  nay,  if  I  had  a  son, 
I  should  rather  see  him  a  mechanic  who 
organized  use,  like  the  late  George  Stephen¬ 
son  in  England,  than  a  great  painter  like 
Rubens,  who  only  copied  beauty.” 

If  every  painter  were  a  Rubens  in  selec¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  topics,  it  might 
give  some  force  to  the  point  of  Parker ;  for 
Rubens  painted  but  little  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire  the  mind  with  lofty  sentiment  or 
refined  pleasure.  He  was  chiefiy  a  painter 
of  vanities  for  courts,  academic  religious 
Art  for  a  degenerate,  persecuting  Church, 
and  coarsenesses  for  the  populace ;  but  even 
he  created,  more  than  he  copied,  beauty,  such 
as  it  was.  His  aesthetic  standard,  low  and 
sensual  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  has  charms 
for  many  minds  incapable  of  being  touched 
by  anything  purer  and  higher,  and  which 
serves  to  raise  them  sensuously  and  intel¬ 
lectually  somewhat  above  their  natural 
material  level  of  thought  and  action. 
Indeed  we  may  test  the  fallacy  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  Parker  on  its  own  basis  of  use. 

Which  is  most  useful  to  man,  that  which 
adds  to  his  physical  comfort  or  mental  and 
spiritual  welfare  ?  This  is  the  real  issue 
between  representative  men  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  utilitarianism  and  cesthetics, 
like  Franklin  and  Michael  Angelo.  I  en¬ 
dorse  most  comprehensively  the  value  of 
the  “  Coarse  Arts  ”  that  feed,  clothe,  house, 
and  comfort  peoples,  and  rejoice  in  the 
advent  of  each  benefactor  in  their  line ; 
but  can  an  improved  stove,  cheaper  bread, 
handier  building  materials,  more  rapid 
locomotion,  or  any  of  the  multiform  results 
of  the  laws  on  patents,  do  for  the  mind 
what  the  Fine  Art  of  a  Michael  Angelo 
does  ?  The  one  is  a  fresh  convenience  to  the 
body,  easily  replaced  and  readily  forgotten. 
Purely  material  in  structure  and  applica¬ 
tion,  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
soul,  which  lives  as  serenely  in  its  immor¬ 
tal  atmosphere  without  the  physical  object 
as  with  it.  But  the  Fine  Art  that  gave  us 
Leonardo’s  ‘  Last  Supper,’  Raphael’s  ‘  Ma¬ 
donna  del  Sisto,’  the  heavenly  hosts  of 
Fra  Angelico,  the  revelations  ot  the  misery 
of  sinners  by  Luca  Signorelli  and  Orgagna, 
the  sympathy  with  despairing  labour  that 
Jules  Breton  shows;  the  profound  meaning, 
symbolism,  and  conscience  of  H.  Holman 
Hunt;  the  good  cheer  and  gush  of  human 
emotions  that  Millais  puts  into  his  pictures ; 
the  lofty  thought  in  plastic  form  of  Africa 
awakening  to  a  new  life,  essayed  by  Anne 
Whitney ;  the  robust  truth  of  form  and 
character  of  Ward ;  the  passionate  glow  of 
suggestive  colour  of  Inness^ — all  such  as  this 
comforts  the  mind.  ,  ,  •  . 

Ideas  and  emotions  once  received  into 


the  soul  are  a  constituent  part  of  it  for 
ever.  Their  superiority  of  use,  therefore, 
is  as  incontestable  as  their  origin  and  ofldce 
are  nobler  than  those  of  tangible  objects 
which  administer  only  to  the  physical  well¬ 
being.  Socrates  could  command  but  a 
mite  of  worldly  resources,  had  not  a 
patented  article  in  his  mean  habitation, 
never  heard  of  steam,  the  telegraph,  or 
cheap  clothing,  and  fuel  for  the  million ; 
but  he  left  a  legacy  of  mental  and  moral 
riches  to  his  fellow-men,  such  as  in  com¬ 
parison  makes  all  that  the  countless  treasure 
of  the  Rothschilds  can  buy  seem  but  filthy 
rags.  K  access  to  the  soul  be  shut  out  by 
over- service  and  luxury  to  the  body,  all 
fine  intellectual  appeals  fall  on  organisations 
too  callous  to  heed  them.  The  distinction 
of  offices  between  him  who  works  only  for 
the  physicalwants,  and  he  who  administers 
to  the  growth  of  the  soul,  is,  indeed,  a 
marked  one.  Further,  Fine  Art  reacts 
even  more  conspicuously  on  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  nation  than  the  “  Coarse 
Arts  ”  do  on  the  Fine.  It  would  require 
the  cost  of  many  railroads  or  cotton-mills  to 
buy  up  the  Fine  Art  of  Italy  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  because  of  its  being  a  vast  produc¬ 
tive  capital,  supporting  a  large  number  of 
I)eople,  and  adding  yearly  to  the  accumu¬ 
lative  public  wealth  with  but  little  outlay 
to  keep  it.  Improved  machinery  and  loco¬ 
motion  cheapen  articles  of  common  con- 
.sumption,  and  promote  circulation.  Fine- 
Art  galleries  do  as  much,  and  help  the  buy¬ 
ing  capacities  of  the  cities  where  they 
exist.  The  annual  visitors  to  the  London 
galleries  are  now  counted  by  millions.  A 
conjecture  of  the  number  of  those  who 
visit  the  Louvre  and  Versailles  Museums, 
may  be  hazarded  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  dOO.OOO  francs  are  taken  from  the  sale 
each  year  of  catalogues,  which  are  probably 
not  bought  by  one  visitor  in  twenty. 
Before  canes  and  umbrellas  were  admitted 
with  their  owners  100,000  francs  were 
received  in  one  year  from  their  deposit  at 
the  doors.  At  the  current  fee  of  two  sous 
each  this  sum  would  represent  one  million 
persons  who  brought  these  articles  with 
them.  Undoubtedly  there  were  very 
many  more  W'ho  did  not  thus  encumber 
themselves  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is 
notorious  everj’where  that  the  inhabitants 
of  any  city  are  less  disposed  to  enjoy  their 
own  .sights,  than  those  who  are  obliged  to 
journey  to  see  them.  Ilence  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  Parisians  do  not 
furnish  one-tenth  part  of  the  frequenters  of 
their  galleries.  These  statistics  exhibit 
indirectly  the  advantages  conferred  in  com¬ 
munities  which'  possess  artistic  attractions 
sufficient  to  draw  to  them  vast  concourses 
of  sightseers,  independent  of  the  instruction 
and  enjoyment  thoj’  proffer  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  themselves.  Not  a  few  towns  in 
Fiirope  may  be  said  to  subsist  on  their 
treasiires  of  Art.  Were  an  American  city 
to  found  a  great  gallery  of  Art,  as  judi¬ 
ciously  managed  and  cared  for  as  the 
Central  Park  in  New  York,  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent  would  flock  to 
see  it  in  such  numbers  as  would  soon  in¬ 
directly  repay  its  outlay,  and  leave  it,  as  it 
were,  a  fiee  gift  to  posterity,  with  a  pro¬ 
lific  income  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  at 
large.  Nothing  is  thought  of  sinking  the 
entire  capital  of  a  railroad  in  the  outset,  in 
view  of  its  ulterior  advantage  to  commerce. 
A  few  millions  put  into  a  National  Museum, 
would  be  even  a  sounder  investment  in 
this  respect,  besides  its  intellectual  and 
refining  qualities.  These  facts  would  be 
unnece.ssarv  to  give  were  not  so  many, 
otherwise  intelligent  persons,  deluded  by 
the  apparent  common  sense  of  the  Parke- 
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rian  theory  of  use,  which,  on  examination, 
is  sheer  foolishness. 

In  favour  of  the  spread  of  Fine  Art  in 
America,  we  have  the  sesthetic  constitu¬ 
tion  and  temperament  which  springs  from 
the  fusion  of  all  races  now  going  on  into  a 
homogeneous  new  one ;  the  increasing 
passion  for  decorative  ornament  and  fes¬ 
tivals  ;  a  keen  native  instinct  for  colour  and 
form ;  the  patriotic  desire  to  commemorate 
public  men  and  events;  avast  wealth  each 
year  more  liberally  given  to  beneficent 
purposes ;  increasing  means  of  culture ;  a 
juster  appreciation  of  national  defects  and 
deficiencies  in  Art;  an  intense  spiritual 
apprehension' of  life  arising  from  the  varied 
religious  agitations,  as  an  offset  to  the 
redundant  realism  founded  on  rapid  mate¬ 
rial  progress;  and,  above  all,  the  growing 
recognition  of  humanity  at  large  as  the 
true  object  of  effort,  to  make  the  earth 
more  pleasant  for  man’s  temporary  sojourn. 
The  passion  of  the  Greek  for  beauty  made 
his  Art  beautiful,  just  as  the  emotional  fer¬ 
vour  of  the  medisevalist  made  his  spiritual. 
We  are  not  called  to  repeat  either  Minervas, 
Venuses,  Queens  of  Heaven,  or  any  of  the 
effete  forms  of  effete  mythologies  or 
dogmas,  but  to  create  anew,  according  to 
more  advanced  notions  of  heroisms,  celes¬ 
tial  and  mundane.  Each  after  its  kind  in 
Art:  realism,  or  “  the  glory  of  the  terres¬ 
trial,”  as  St.  Paul  defines  the  idealisms  of 
earth;  and  “the  glory  of  the  celestial,”  as 
he  designates  those  of  heaven.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  school  must  be  born  of  our  own 
material  and  spiritual  life ;  our  own  faith 
in,  and  sacrifices  for,  humanity;  indivi¬ 
dual  and  national  faith  and  work  ;  in  fine, 
those  profound,  social,  political,  and  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  that  make  up  a  religion 
of  the  heart  whose  fruit  should  be  ‘  ‘  Peace 
and  goodwill  to  all  men.” 

J.  JACKSON’  JAKYES. 

Florence. 


AMALGAMATED 

SOCIETY  OF  HOUSE-DECOEATORS 
AND  PAINTERS. 

As  every  material  object  throws  a  shadow  in 
the  sunlight,  so  do  we  continually  see  substance 
and  shadow,  good  and  evil,  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  man  and  the  ape,  side  by  side  in  our 
social  organisation. 

In  no  respect  has  this  been  more  evident  than 
in  the  recent  trade-movements  of  this  country. 
Instinctively,  though  not  always  intelligently, 
aware  of  the  immense  results  to  be  derived  from 
combination,  our  trades  have  sought  to  combine, 
and  have  done  so,  but  too  often,  to  their  own,  as 
much  as  to  the  general,  detriment.  To  that 
method  of  trade  combination  which  gave  rise  to 
what  are  known  as  guilds,  may  be  traced  the 
establishment  of  municipal  freedom,  and  the 
downfall  of  early  feudal  tyranny.  To  trade 
combination  arc  due  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
City  of  London ;  and  the  palace  of  that  city  is 
still  known  as  the  Guild  Hall. 

^  The  spirit  of  a  guild,  abused  as  it  too  often 
was  (especially  in  the  Low  Countries),  is  essen¬ 
tially  conservative,  prescient,  and  hierarchic. 
It  is  ruled  by  its  master  and  its  wardens.  It 
acknowledges  the  grades  of  its  craftsmen — the 
apprentice,  the  journeyman,  the  master.^  In 
the  noble  schools  which  owe  their  origin  or 
their  support  to  the  munificence  of  some 
of  our  great  city-companies,  may  be  traced 
the  relics  of  the  good  old  tradition.  Seven  years 
was  the  time  of  an  apprenticeship ;  but  then 
the  idea  which  regulated  the  whole  order  of 
the  guild  was  that  of  preserving  and  elevating 
the  tradition  and  the  practice  of  their  craft. 

How  diametrically  opposed  to  this  true 
guild-principle  is  the  reign  of  terror  we  have 
seen  in  some  instances  established  among  our¬ 
selves — that  combination  by  which  the  good 


and  industrious  workman  is  subordinated  to 
the  bad  and  idle  one — we  must  not  now  stop  to 
point  out.  Our  remarks  are  suggested  by  the 
reception  of  a  Report  from  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  House-Decorators  and  Painters,  from 
a  perusal  of  which  we  are  most  happy  to  perceive 
evidence  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adequate  education,  and  of  rightly 
directed  organisation,  on  the  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  this  body. 

Too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to  such 
soimd  advice  as  that  of  Mr.  Shipton,  the 
general  secretary  of  that  association,  when  he 
says,  “  Every  difficulty  would  be  easily  disposed 
of  if  the  employers  who  are  honourably  disposed 
would  work,  not  against,  hut  with,  the  honour¬ 
able  workmen,  and  result  in  advancing  each 
other’s  interest  and  welfare.  Unless  employer 
and  w'orkman  so  act  towards  each  other,  I 
fear  in  the  great  race  of  nation  against  nation, 
now  so  rapidly  extending,  the  foreign  workmen 
and  employers,  who  work  more  amicably  with 
each  other,  endeavouring  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  skill  and  intelligence  in  design, 
will  outstrip  this  country,  and  the  boast  of 
England,  her  prestige  in  skilful  artisans,  will 
be  gradually  lost.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to  the  re¬ 
flective  mind  to  he  enabled  to  approach  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  from  the  point  of  view 
habitual  to  the  workman.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Shipton  points  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
refusal  of  the  skilled  workman  to  do  the  plain 
job  ;  the  consequent  introduction  of  the  un¬ 
skilled  labourer ;  the  subsequent  employment 
of  the  latter  by  the  “  cutting  ”  contractor  ;  the 
assumption  of  the  title  “decorator  and 
painter”  by  the  glorified  window  -  cleaner 
and  errandman ;  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  “  needy  employer,  perhaps  previously  a 
butcher,”  in  attempting  first-class  work;  the 
consultation  with  uneducated  proprietors  of 
houses  of  considerable  architectural  pretensions 
as  to  what  will  look  “  very  nice  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  (of  which  we  have  daily  examples) 
the  simple  truth  of  his  remarks  gives  them  a 
force  that  is  almost  dramatic. 

“  The  endeavour  to  obtain  facilities  at  once 
for  affording  technical  education  to  all  members 
of  the  society,  and  the  effort  to  create,  so  far  as 
they  are  able,  in  the  public  mind  a  higher  rate 
of  taste,  and  consequent  demand  for  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,”  is  inspired  by  those 
principles  of  conduct  which  are  at  once  the 
soundest  and  the  most  elevated.  We  feel  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  every  such  intelligent 
attempt  at  once  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
workman,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  Art. 
Such  is  that  true  charity  which  begins  at  home"; 
which,  while  caring  for  the  master,  improves 
the  man;  and  which,  by  striving  to  guide 
aright  an  individual  trade,  confers  an  important 
benefit  on  the  entire  community. 

We  insist  the  more  urgently  upon  the  value 
of  such  a  movement  as  that  inaugurated  by  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  House-Decorators,  for 
the  twofold  reason  of  its  nature,  and  of  its 
origin.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the 
attention  of  the  public  being  called  to  the 
stagnation  of  public  enterprise.  Among  the 
many  causes  of  this  stagnation,  one  by  no 
means  of  the  least  important,  however  little  it 
has  been  hitherto  suspected,  is  the  stoppage  of 
the  smaller  rills  of  accumulated  profits,  which, 
in  80  many  instances,  have  combined  to  form  a 
main  source  of  capital,  available  for  investment. 
This  minor  paralysis  must  be  traced,  in  no 
slight  degree,  even  if  not  entirely,  to  the  spirit 
of  hostile  class-combination,  and  to  the  banding 
of  men  against  masters,  under  the  pernicious 
influence  of  interested  demagogues. 

When  we  see  opposed  to  this  fatal  canker  at 
the  very  root  of  our  national  prosperity,  an 
attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  true  principles  of  self-defence, 
the  enlightened  culture  of  the  craftsman,  and 
'  the  union  of  his  forces  with  those  of  his  em- 
I  ployer  for  that  purpose,  we  hail  the  omen 
I  gladly.  But  when  we  not  only  see  an  effort 
*  made  in  the  right  direction,  but  an  effort 
I  emanating  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  working 
j  classes,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  too  loudly  or 
1  too  heartily  bid  God-speed  to  the  attempt. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIE  STYLE  AND  OHAEAOTEE. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  XC.— PHILIP  HERMOGENES  CALDERON,  R.A. 

^^HAT  country  has  the  most  legitimate 
right  to  claim  this  painter  as  her  son, 
we  are  somewhat  in  doubt.  His  birth 
occurred  at  Poitiers,  Prance,  in  1833. 
His  father,  the  Eev.  Juan  Calderon, 
was  a  Spaniard,  born  in  the  heart  of  La 
Mancha,  and  a  descendant  of  Don 
Pedro  Calderon,  a  distinguished  drama¬ 
tist  and  poet,  born  of  noble  parents  in 
Madrid,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is,  or  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  another  learned  man,  Don  Serafin- 
Estevan  Calderon,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Ehetoric  at 
the  University  of  Malaga,  who,  we  believe,  is  related  to 
the  family.  By  birth  and  by  parentage  on  the  paternal 
side,  England,  certainly,  has  therefore  no  right  to  demand 
'■  Mr.  Calderon  as  her  own;  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
on  his  mother’s  side,  such  a  claim  might  to  this  extent 
>-  (  be  established.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  are  quite 
/  sure  that  he  is  himself  perfectly  content  to  take  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  British  Artists,  and  to  wear  the 
honours  which  our  English  Academy  of  Arts  has  worthily  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  in  London,  studying  in  the  late 
Mr.  Leigh’s  Academy,  in  Newman  Street.  In  the  year  following, 
1851,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  atelier  of  M.  Picot,  at 
that  time  considered  |one  of  the  best  schools  of  instruction  in  the 
city.  During  the  two  years  of  his  studentship  in  Paris  he 
improved  himself  greatly  in  drawing  and  other  essential  qualities 
of  good  Art,  and  then  returned  to  London,  occasionally 
resuming  his  work  at  the  easel,  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Leigh. 


The  first  picture  Mr.  Calderon  exhibited  was  sent  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  1853,  soon  after  his  return  from  Prance  :  it  bore  the 
title,  ‘By  the  Waters  of  Babylon.’  The  next,  Sterne’s ‘Maria,’ and 
‘  Inez,’  were  hung  at  the  British  Institution  in  1855  ;  these  are 
little  more  than  studies  of  heads,  but  of  a  good  kind.  At  the 
Academy  he  exhibited  in  the  same  year  a  picture  bearing  the 
title,  ‘  Lord,  thy  will  be  done.’  ‘  Spanish  Ballads,’  an  attractive 
little  painting  representing  a  lady  playing  the  guitar,  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1857  ;  and  ‘Broken  Yows,’  at 
the  Academy  the  same  year.  The  composition  was  suggested  by 
a  passage  from  one  of  Longfellow’s  poems,  and  shows  a  girl 
standing  on  one  side  of  a  garden-wall,  and  overhearing  some 
amatory  conversation  between  her  lover  and  a  rival. 

In  1858  Mr.  Calderon  ventured,  and  successfully,  on  higher 
ground  than  any  he  had  hitherto  trodden.  Passing  over  a  small 
but  pleasing  picture  called  ‘  Par  away,’  hung  at  the  British 
Institution,  we  noticed  in  the  Academy  his  ‘Gaoler’s  Daughter,’ 
a  scene  of  the  Prench  Eevolution.  In  the  cell  of  a  prison  is 
seated  on  a  bench  a  young  priest,  one  of  the  multitudinous 
victims  of  the  “Eeign  of  Terror.”  The  gaoler,  accompanied  by 
his  two  daughters,  has  just  taken  the  captive  his  meal  of  bread 
and  water,  and  is  about  to  leave  the  cell ;  the  elder  of  the  girls, 
however,  contemplates  with  visible  emotion  the  grief  of  the 
young  man  and  the  certain  fate  which  awaits  him,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  suggestion  of  her  young  sister  that  they  must  leave 
the  spot.  The  story  is  most  impressively  told,  especially  in  the 
tearful  face  of  the  elder  girl ;  the  figures  are  well  and  carefully 
drawn,  and  the  management  of  light  and  shade  shows  thorough 
knowledge  of  effect.  With  the  ‘  Gaoler’s  Daughter,’  Mr.  Calderon 
exhibited  ‘  Plora  Macdonald’s  Parewell  to  Charles  Edward,’  but 
it  was  not  advantageously  placed  for  critical  examination. 

A  fanciful  yet  not  inappropriate  title,  though  by  no  means 
suggestive  of  the  subject,  was  attached  to  a  picture  contributed  to 
the  Academy  exhibition  of  1859.  ‘  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work, 

and  to  his  labour,  till  the  evening,’  represents  an  old  man  seated 
I  on  the  pavement  of  a  church,  and  carving  an  inscription  on  a 
monumental  slab  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  flooring.  It  is  a 
poetical  idea,  taken  in  connection  with  the  title,  and  is  also 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  JOHN  HAMPDEN, 


original  in  itself  as  a  pictorial  composition.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  much  skill  and  force.  Another  work,  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  brought  the  artist  out  in  what  had  hitherto  proved 
a  novelty  from  his  pencil — a  transition  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
or  that  which,  at  least,  has  the  semblance  of  the  gay.  ‘  Prench 
Peasants  finding  their  Stolen  Child  ’  shows  a  company  of 
strolling  actors  at  a  country-fair ;  among  them  is  a  young  girl, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  tawdry  stage-costume  in  which  she  is 
arrayed  for  her  part,  is  recognised  by  her  parents  and  claimed  as 
their  child  in  the  presence  of  a  gendarme  to  whom  they  appeal  for 


aid  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  characters  throughout  are 
well-sustained,  and  are  placed  on  the  canvas  most  effectively. 
Another  Prench  subject,  ‘  Dressing  for  the  Pair,’  was  sent  to  the 
British  Institution  in  the  year  following :  it  is  a  small  picture  in 
which  appear  two  peasant-girls  preparing  for  the  village-fete ;  one 
of  them  is  adorning  the  other  with  ear-rings ;  the  theme  is  agreeable 
and  it  is  pleasantly  and  very  artistically  carried  out.  Under  the 
title  of  ‘  Nevermore,’  was  exhibited  in  the  same  year  at  the 
Academy,  a  work  of  little  pretention,  yet  making  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  feelings  by  its  touching  sentiment.  A  young  girl  stands 
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looking  out  from  a  casement- window,  and  showing  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  “silent  sorrow”  of  her  heart;  this  is  explained 
by  a  packet  of  letters  lying  near  her — portions,  perhaps,  of  a  cor¬ 
respondence  “nevermore  ”  to  be  resumed. 

‘  The  Eeturn  from  Moscow,’  hung  at  the  British  Institution  in 
1861,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brunton,  Brunswick 
Square,  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  miseries  endured  by 
most  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  followed  the  great  Napoleon 
through  the  memorable  and,  to  him,  most  disastrous  campaign, 
which  proved  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his  career.  But  we 
must  refer  to  the  Academy  exhibition  of  that  year  for  two  pic¬ 
tures  which  brought  Mr.  Calderon  more  prominently  into  public 


notice  than  anything  he  had  hitherto  sent  out  of  his  studio.  One 
of  these  was  ‘  La  Demande  en  Mariage.’  To  quote  the  remarks 
made  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  at  the  time — “  The  subject 
is  simple,  and  the  story  is  admirably  told.  There  are  no  better 
specimens  of  expressive  and  effective  painting  in  the  exhibition 
than  will  be  found  in  these  two  figures,  while  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  picture  is  pervaded  by  simplicity  and  breadth.”  To  this 
work,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  awarded  its  silver 
medal  that  year.  The  other  picture  exhibited  with  it,  a  much 
larger  canvas,  bore  the  title  of  ‘  Liberating  Prisoners  on  the 
Young  Heir’s  Birthday.’  The  subject  at  once  refers  the  spectator 
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back  to  a  by-gone  :  its  treatment  reveal  two  classes  of  in¬ 
dividuals  whoso  appearance  respectively  is  significant  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  mi.-ery :  tie.  former  typified  in  the  “Young  Heir”  and 
his  attendfint.H ;  the  latter  in  the  tattered  rags  and  haggard  faces 
of  those  whom  tyranny  had  long  held  captive,  and  who  look  too 
woebegone  even  to  realise  the  glory  and  warmth  of  the  sunshine 
to  which  they  have  been  restored.  The  composition  is  most 
impressive  in  conception,  and  rendered  yet  more  so  by  the  forcible 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented,  particularly  in  the  quality  of 
colour. 

Another  capital,  and  very  original,  picture  ‘  After  the  Battle  ’ 


succeeded  to  those  in  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1862.  In  the 
volume  of  the  Art-Journal  for  1867  it  forms  one  of  the  large 
engravings  on  steel ;  it  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  descriptive 
remarks  which  accompany  the  print.  With  it  was  hung  a  work 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  former,  but  quite  equal  to  it  in 
every  artistic  quality.  This  was  a  scene  from  Shakspere’s 
Henry  the  Eighth,  ‘Katharine  of  Arragon  and  her  women  at 
work.’  The  unhappy  queen  is  a  most  carefully  studied  figure ; 
and  those  of  her  maidens  are  gracefully  disposed,  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  “  a  bevy  of  fair  maidens.” 

Mr.  Calderon’s  only  contribution  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1863 
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was  the  picture  engraved  on  this  page — ‘  The  British  Embassy 
IN'  Paris  on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 
1572,’  for  which  he  found  materials  in  a  passage  from  Aikin’s 
“  Memoirs  of  Sir  Dudley  Digge’s  Complete  Ambassador.” 
Curiosity  seems  to  he  inherent  in  most  individuals  :  on  no  other 
ground  can  we  account  for  the  presence  of  the  group  in  that  large 
bay-window  gazing  on  the  horrible  tragedy  enacting  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Walsingham,  our  ambassador,  is  pacing  up  and  down 
the  apartment  in  a  state  of  perturbation.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  ladies,  one  of  whom  has  fallen  on  her  knees  with  fear. 
The  incident  is  worked  out  in  a  manner  that  betokens  originality 
of  thought  and  a  command  of  the  resoui'ces  which  every  good 
artist  has  always  at  his  disposal. 

The  annals  of  English  history  contain  no  more  noble  name 
than  that  of  John  Hampden :  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded 
upon  Chalgrove  field  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  Civil 
War,  dying  six  days  afterwards,  Eoyalists  and  Parliamentarians 
mourned  his  death  alike,  however  the  former  may  have  regretted 


the  part  he  took  in  the  contest ;  while  historians  of  the  most 
opposite  politics  unite  in  unanimous  praise  of  this  true  patriot. 

From  a  simple  yet  eloquent  passage  in  Lord  Nugent’s  “  Memo¬ 
rials  of  John  Hampden,”  Mr.  Calderon  painted  ‘  The  Burial  of 
Hampden,’  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1864,  and  engraved  as 
one  of  our  illustrations.  A  theme  so  solemn  could  not  fail  to 
be  rendered  by  so  thoughtful  and  reflective  a  mind  as  his  in  a 
becoming  and  elevated  manner.  It  is  in  every  way,  both  in  sen¬ 
timent  and  in  treatment,  a  noble  production — one  whereon  we 
could  find  far  more  to  say  than  our  space  allows.  The  picture  is 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons,  of  Manchester,  who 
kindly  permitted  us  to  engrave  it.  Our  catalogue  of  that  year’s 
Academy  exhibition  is  also  marked  with  words  of  commendation 
of  another  of  this  artist’s  contributions,  ‘In  the  Cloisters  at 
Arles,’  showing  a  group  of  French  women,  most  characteristically 
painted.  Mr.  Calderon  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Academy  in 
the  month  of  July. 

The  year  1865  produced  nothing  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Cal- 
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deron,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  public  exhibition.  But  in  the 
following  year  he  contributed  a  picture  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  solemn  funeral  scene  in  the  rustic  churchyard  of  Chilterns. 
There  is  a  deep  vein  of  humorous  satire  in  his  ‘  Her  most  high, 
noble,  and  puissant  Grace  ;  ’  a  child-queen  of  olden  times  march¬ 
ing  with  absurd  gravity  and  stateliness  through  a  corridor  of  her 
palace,  her  long  train  of  embroidered  silk  upheld  by  numerous 
ladies  of  the  royal  household,  with  nobles  and  courtiers,  and 
richly  costumed  attendants,  following  in  procession,  or  lining  the 
passage-way ;  the  countenance  of  each  one  assuming  the  aspect 
of  something  between  tragedy  and  comedy — a  serio-comic  ex¬ 
pression  quite  S'uited  to  the  occasion.  No  picture  of  the  year 
commanded  more  attention  than  did  this.  It  was  accompanied 
by  two  capital  genre  subjects:  one  called  ‘  On  the  Banks  of  the 
Biver  Clain,  near  Poitiers  ’  —  French  washerwomen  at  their 
avocations ;  the  other  bearing  the  title,  ‘  In  the  Pyrenees  ’ — a 
French  peasant  woman  with  a  turkey. 

‘The  Portrait,’  engraved  on  page  10,  was  suggested  by  a 


passage  in  Tennyson  s  In  Memoriam,  commencing 
thing  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost.”  The  “something  lost”  is 
evidently  the  lady  represented  in  the  framed  picture ;  probably 
the  “  first  love”  of  the  man  whose  wife  watches  him  with  jealous 
eye.  It  is  a  valuable  work. 

We  can  only  mention  by  their  titles  the  pictures  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Calderon  since  1866,  but  among  them  are  two  or  three  of  his 
finest.  ‘  Home  after  Victory  ’  was  exhibited  in  1867  ;  ‘  The 
Young  Lord  Hamlet;’  ‘H5none’  —  a  magnificent  figure  —  and 
‘  Whither  P’  in  1868;  ‘Catharine  de  Lorraine,  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier,  urging  Jacques  Clement  to  assassinate  Henri  III ;  ’ 
‘  Sighing  his  soul  into  his  lady’s  face ;  ’  and  ‘  The  Fruitseller,’  last 
year.  These,  no  less  than  his  other  works,  show  the  painter’s  power 
to  treat  most  successfully  subjects  of  a  very  diversified  nature. 

In  1867  Mr.  Calderon  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  the  last  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  he  was 
the  only  British  artist  to  whom  the  highest  honour,  a  gold  medal, 
was  awarded.  James  Dafforne. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IH  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PUBLISHER. 

THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

Ml'S  E.  M.  Ward,  Painter.  T.  Ballin,  Engraver. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  “  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,” — a  name  she  received  after  her 
exploits  in  defence  of  that  city, — is  among 
the  most  glorious  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  history.  She  was  born,  of  humble  but 
honest  parents,  about  1410—11.  at  the 
obscure  hamlet  of  Domremy,  or  Domreni, 
near  the  Meuse,  three  leagues  south  of 
Yaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne; 
a  district  remarkable  at  that  period  for  the 
devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  for  those  romantic  superstitions  which, 
in  a  rude  period,  are  so  often  allied  with  reli¬ 
gion.  J oan  was  unremitting  in  her  prayers 
and  other  devotional  exercises,  and  became 
strongly  imbued  at  a  very  early  age  with 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  her  native 
place.  “  Her  young  heart,”  even  at  that 
time,  says  Lord  Stanhope  (Mahon),  in  his 
“  Historical  Essays,”  “  beat  high  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  her  native  France,  now  beset 
I  and  beleaguered  by  the  island  strangers. 
Her  young  fancy  loved  to  dwell  on  those 
distant  battles,  the  din  of  which  might 
scarcely  reach  her  quiet  village,  but  each 
apparently  hastening  the  ruin  of  her  father- 
land.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  how 
earnestly  the  destined  heroine — the  future 
leader  of  armies — might  question  those 
chance  travellers  whom,  as  we  are  told, 
she  delighted  to  relieve,  and  for  whose  use 
she  would  often  resign  her  own  chamber, 
as  to  each  fresh  report  from  the  changeful 
scene  of  war.” 

The  sovereignty  of  France  was,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  disputed  by  the  rival 
houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  while  the 
English,  who  had  overrun  the  country, 
seemed  to  be  at  the  service  of  either  party 
requiring  them,  though  that  of  Burgundy 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Enghsh  mon¬ 
arch.  Joan,  who  had  been  favoured  with 
visions  and  had  heard  voices,  as  she  alleged, 
calling  upon  her  to  rescue  France  from  the 
invaders,  girded  on  her  sword,  allied  her¬ 
self  with  the  Orleans  party,  and  relieved  the 
city  of  Orleans,  then  besieged  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  tide  of  successes  followed,  till  at 
length  nothing  remained  to  England  but 
Calais.  In  the  meantime  Joan,  having 
thrown  herself  into  the  city  of  Oompiegne, 
to  which  the  Burgundians  had  laid  siege, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  them,  in  1430. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  commander  of  the 
English  troops,  bought,  as  it  is  alleged,  the 
heroine  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy :  she 
was  tried  at  Rouen  for  heresy  and  witch¬ 
craft,  and  burnt  alive,  in  that  city,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1430.  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  had  an  equal  share  in  this  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  crime,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  country  most  disgrace  attaches  for  its 
commission. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  remarkably  interesting  pic¬ 
ture,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1867, 
was  suggested  by  the  passage  in  Lord 
Stanhope’s  book  which  we  have  quoted. 
Though  apparently  occupied  with  her  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  the  thoughts  of  Joan  are 
fixed  on  the  armed  warrior  resting  awhile 
in  the  village  inn  where  she  was  employed. 
The  two  figures  are  very  effectively  ‘  ‘  situ¬ 
ated,”  and  most  expressive  in  conception. 
The  dog  licking  the  hand  of  the  grim 
soldier,  is  a  touching  and  pretty  episode 
in  the  composition,  which  is  throughout 
treated,  like  all  this  lady’s  works,  with 
great  artistic  skill. 


THE  HIsHVERSE.* 

It  ■would  almost  seem  as  if  the  publishers  of 
France  ■were  bent  on  running  a  race  with  our 
O'wn  in  illustrated  literature,  so  manj'  are  the 
hooks  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  find  their 
way  over  here  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
productions  of  British  writers  after  translation 
into  our  language.  Whether  France  pays  | 
equal  honour  to  English  literature  is,  prohahljq  I 
a  question  for  argument,  which,  however,  we  do  1 
not  care  at  the  present  time  to  discuss.  j 

Among  the  latest  illustrated  works  of  foreign  j 
origin  which  have  come  into  oiu  hands  is  that  I 


whose  title  appears  in  the  foot-note  below.  It 
is  a  treatise  on  the  natural  sciences ;  not,  how¬ 
ever  as  the  author  admits,  “  a  learned  treatise, 
hut  a  simple  elementary  study,  conceived  with 
the  idea  of  inducing  the  reader  to  seek  in  other 
works  for  more  extensive  and  more  profound 
knowledge.”  “I  should  feel  pleased,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  were  this  study  to  he  looked  upon  as 
the  peristyle  of  the  temple  in  which  lie  hidden 
the  mysterious  splendours  of  Nature,  and  if  it 
were  the  means  of  inspiring  some  with  a  desire 
to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  itself,  and 
uplift  the  veil  which  conceals  them.” 

The  second  part  of  the  title  indicates  in 
some  measure  the  author’s  aim — to  gather  from 


ui  Titj;  COM.MO.N  >i\(iyiii—Ci.rvus  pica  (Linn.kus). 


th<  n.ntpiral  vorld  at  large,  contrasting  the 
Hin.'ille-t  <if  iiH  [iroduetions  with  the  mightiest. 
He  thus  r-mges  over  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom-,  gf  ology,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
he.avens  ;  devotinir  the  final  chapter  to  popular 
rrTfirs — the  mon-tcr-  and  superstitions  con¬ 
nect'd  with  natural  and  'ither  phenomena — 
“  ridiculous  fictions  which  our  forefathiTS  -w-erc 


•  ThC  T.MVCnSK  ;  OR,  Tire  rvFI.MTiU  V  IlRKAT  AM)  : 
Tllr  I.NFIMTKI.V  I.ITTI.K.  By  K.  A.  .’M.D.,  ' 

.Metu’-  r  ef  the  In-!itiite  of  Krnnee,  &<;.  &<■.  ; 
rran^lAti  'l  fr-on  the  I*Ven»  h.  Ili'i'*)-')! )-l  fy  .'tl;;  Enfirav- 
I'lff'  on  Woo<l  eo'I  F-i'ir  Colonr)''!  I’l.ali'*,  from  IhiiwinK-  I 
ly  A.  Katriet,  Afe-nel,  E.  Bnyard,  and  J.  .Stewart.  Pub-  I 

liKhe  1  !  Bia,  )(i.-  and  S.io.  i 


too  often  ph  ased  to  substitute  tor  the  glories  of 
nature,”  and  as  Dr.  J’ouchet  might  truthfully 
have  added,  which  have  not  yet  died  out 
everywhere. 

'J’his  is  in  every  way  a  most  delightful  book  : 
there  is  in  it  enough  information  to  attract 
further  research  into  the  mysteries  of  creation — 
“  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  little ;  ” 
and  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  must  especially 
commend  itself  to  youthful  readers.  Of  the 
engravings,  ■we  need  only  point  to  the  beautiful 
example  on  this  page,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole.  The  volume  has  all  the  comprehensBe 
advantages  of  large  type,  excellent  paper,  care¬ 
ful  printing,  and  elegant  binding. 


E .  M -'WARD  ,  PINXT  T.  SALLUST  SCULPT 
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THE  ALEXANDRA  PARK  AND 
PALACE. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  our  last  Number,  we  have  received 
several  communications,  both  from  persons 
residentially  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
this  noble  park,  and  from  others  who  arc 
anxious,  for  philanthropic,  or  for  financial 
reasons,  to  resist  the  threatened  inroad  of  the 
builders.  It  turns  out,  indeed,  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  ill-wind  which  has  produced  so  much 
distress  for  the  last  three  years,  has  blown  to 
the  neighbours  of  Muswell  Hill  at  least  the 
advantage  of  a  respite.  For  the  ugly  fence, 
referred  to  in  our  former  notice,  is  no  less 
menacing-  than  it  is  ugly.  A  “  Limited  Com¬ 
pany”  has  actually  been  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Muswell  Hill  Building  Company. 
Want  of  funds,  and  the  continued  reluctance  of 
the  public  to  supply  them,  have  hitherto,  most 
fortunately,  arrested  the  proceedings  of  this 
speculative  association.  “Most  fortunately,” 
will  be  echoed  by  all  who  know  the  spot ;  for 
it  is  precisely  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  noble 
grove  which  we  described,  and  shaded  by  those 
four  vegetable  princes,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  cedar,  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  commence  the  operations  of  the 
builder.  A  little  more  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  this  romantic  garden  will  be 
mapped  out  into  little  squares,  or  curiously 
misshapen  patches,  defined  by  newly-formed 
roads,  carefully  denuded  of  all  vegetation  of  a 
loftier  growth  than  stinging-nettles,  piled  up 
with  stacks  of  ill-burned  bricks,'  and  finally 
covered  with  a  web  of  villas,  places,  roads, 
terraces,  crescents,  mews,  or  other  abominations, 
in  the  rearing  of  which,  health  and  comfort, 
security  and  elegance,  are  alike  sacrificed  to  the 
voracious  demon  of  builder’s  profit.  And  yet 
this  demon,  unscrupulous  as  is  his  appetite, 
appears  to  be  continually  underfed.  Constant 
and  unchecked  competition  has  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  honest 
builder  to  get  his  living.  Thus  profit  has  to 
come  out  of  “  scamping,”  and  instead  of  habita¬ 
tions  fitted  for  comfortable  abode,  we  have 
merely  a  multiplicity  of  rent-traps.  How 
certain  this  is  to  be  the  case  when  a  building 
company  is  instituted,  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
covering  two  hundred  acres  of  virgin  land  with 
the  cheapest  erections  which  will  pay  rent,  or 
command  ground  rent,  let  our  readers  judge  ! 

We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find,  that 
a  very  strong  feeling  has  been  displayed  by  the 
residential  proprietors  and  neighbouring  occu¬ 
pants  of  Hornsey,  Highgate,  and  Muswell  Hill, 
in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  Alexandra 
Park,  and  its  completion  under  adequate 
management.  Again,  those  who  have  long  given 
a  disinterested,  or  even  (and  small  blame  to 
them)  an  interested,  attention  to  the  salubrity 
and  habitable  condition  of  the  metropolis,  view 
with  well-founded  alarm  the  danger  of  the 
erection  of  a  mass  of  smoke-producing,  oxygen¬ 
consuming  buildings,  on  the  crest  of  that  natural 
barrier,  which  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
London,  that  Montmartre  does  to  Paris,  over 
which  the  most  health-giving  breezes  that  can 
now  sweep  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  capital 
have  to  pass. 

In  the  third  place,  the  respectable  builders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  proprietors,  in  whose 
hands  the  non-productive  land  and  building 
now  remains  (much  like  the  luckless  owner  of  a 
white  elephant),  very  naturally  are  desirous  to 
see  some  return  for  their  money.  And  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  at  least  the  majority  of 
these  gentlemen  are  to  some  extent  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  that  responsibility  which  they 
owe  to  the  public,  insomuch  as  to  be  disposed 
rather  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  palace 
and  park,  on  the  scale  and  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  make  them  an  unrivalled  boon 
to  the  metropolis,  than  to  allow  buildings  and 
land  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere  voluminous 
edition  of  Highbury  Bam,  or  to  be  frittered 
into  catch-penny  building  lots.  And  as  the 
names  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  well- 
known,  in  connection  with  the  undertaking, 
a  regard  for  their  own  good  character  is  so 
far  a  security  for  the  public. 


A  very  cursory  observation  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  importance  of  securing  this 
outlet  for  the  metropolitan  population  is  positive 
no  less  than  negative.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
important  benefit  which  the  preservation  and 
proper  tendance  of  the  park  would  confer  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  and  of  the 
irreparable  evil  that  its  destruction  would 
cause  to  London.  But  the  groat  value  which 
would  attach  to  the  spot  if  converted  into  a 
scene  of  healthful  and  elevating  recreation,  can 
not  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  amount  of 
popular  support  that  has  been,  and  still  is, 
given  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
is  sufficient  to  have  rendered  that  property 
a  most  lucrative  financial  success,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unwise  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  overweighted  by  additional  capital,  and 
preference  stock,  and  for  the  great  cost  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  building  essentially  temporary 
in  its  structure. 

Still,  the  results  obtained  at  Sydenham  are 
such  as  to  place  the  success  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  if  wisely  managed,  far  beyond  doubt. 
The  north  of  the  metropolis,  the  great  gate 
of  the  capital,  imperatively  demands  a  winter 
garden  or  place  of  public  recreation  of  its 
own.  Of  the  3,000,000  of  inhabitants  of 
London,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  number  will  find  the  northern 
palace  far  more  conveniently  accessible  than  the 
southern.  As  to  the  country  at  the  back  of 
each,  the  disproportion  is  even  far  larger. 
Looking  at  the  traffic  brought  to  London  by 
railway,  and  especially  regarding  excursion 
trains,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  the  country  visitor  not 
to  have  to  pass  through  London  itself  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  day’s  holiday  in  a  spot  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Schools,  private  parties,  benevo¬ 
lent  societies,  excursionists  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
attracted  by  a  palace,  into  the  very  court-yards 
of  which  their  special  train  will  be  admitted, 
and  which  they  will  be  able  both  to  reach  from 
their  homes,  and  to  leave,  with  perfect  punc¬ 
tuality,  and  great  economy  of  time.  Of  these 
country  supporters  of  an  artistic  and  industrial 
parli  and  palace,  Sydenham  can  naturally  claim 
those  resident  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
To  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  the 
country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Reading  to 
Bristol,  Alexandra  Park  and  Sydenham  may  be 
regarded  as  about  equally  accessible.  For  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  residing  in  forty-two  counties,  access  to 
the  former  will  be  by  far  more  natural  and 
practicable  than  to  the  latter.  As  an  economy 
of  time,  of  cost,  and  an  avoidance  of  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  is  often  more  obnoxious  than  a  loss 
of  either  minutes  or  pence,  the  advantage  of  the 
northern  over  the  southern  locality  may  thus  be 
roughly  taken  in  the  ratio  of  42  to  3,  or  14  to  1. 

Again,  as  to  the  actual  movement  of  the 
population.  Taking  the  returns  for  the  last 
week  of  the  railways  which  will  distinctly 
articulate  with  the  Alexandra  station,  six  in 
number,  and  of  those  which  in  a  similar  manner 
converge  at  Sydenham,  three  in  number,  the 
aggregate  receipt  of  the  former  is  £424,000, 
that  of  the  latter  £57,000.  The  increase  shown 
by  the  returns  of  the  former  for  the  week,  over 
those  of  the  corresponding  week  in  1868,  is 
upwards  of  £17,000.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
a  slight  diminution. 

We  have  heard  with  satisfaction  that  over¬ 
tures  have  been  made,  independently  and  with¬ 
out  previous  concert,  to  a  gentleman  who,  of  all 
others,  may  be  thought  the  most  competent  to 
carry  out  successfully  this  important  under¬ 
taking.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  who 
first  suggested  the  purchase  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  of  1862,  and  its  re-erection  on  that 
commanding  site,  at  Muswell  Hill,  from  which 
it  now  looks,  expectantly  down.  He  has,  more  ^ 
over,  that  peculiarity  which  our  countrymen  are 
so  apt  to  value,  the  habit  of  success  in  what  he 
undertakes.  When  such  a  man  has  been  applied 
to,  by  residents  on  one  hand,  and  by  proprietors 
on  the  other,  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  the 
matter,  we  think  that  a  great  step  has  been 
taken  towards  a  success  to  which  we  shall  only 
be  too  gratified  in  anj^  way  heartily  to  contri¬ 
bute — one,  too,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  fully 
realised. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  ROME:  1870. 

Pope  Pivs  IX.  has  determined  to  supplement 
the  action  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  1869- 
1870,  by  an  exhibition  of  works  of  Art  con¬ 
nected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish 
worship.  A  brief  paragraph  to  this  effect 
appeared  in  our  columns  two  months  since.  Car¬ 
dinal  Berardi,  who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works  for 
the  microscopic  Pontifical  States,  has  issued  a 
regulation,  comprising  thirty-two  articles,  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  papal  commis¬ 
sioner  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
intended  Exposition,  as  well  as  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  wish  to  become  exhibitors. 

The  objects  of  which  the  exhibition  is  to 
consist  are  divided,  with  a  somewhat  pompous 
and  unnecessary  precision  of  detail,  into  four 
classes.  They  comprise,  (1)  chalices  and  sacred 
utensils,  (2)  ornaments  for  priests  or  for  altars, 
(3)  works  of  Art  illustrating  Romish  worship 
or  Christian  subjects,  and  (4)  ornaments  for 
churches.  It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of 
articles  will  be  modern,  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  lienaissance  to  the  present  time,  but 
a  special  section  will  be  allotted  to  works  of 
medimval  origin. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  Exhibition  is  the 
mode  wherein  the  Pontifical  Government 
declines  to  render  itself  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  safety,  the  care,  or  'the  display  of  the 
objects  of  which  it  solicits  the  loan.  Shelter  is 
all  that  is  promised — bare  roof  and  walls,  the 
ornament  and  decoration  of  which  is  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  exhibitors.  Even  the  locality 
of  the  Exhibition  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed. 
At  all  events  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  cardinal ; 
who  merely  uses  the  term  “le  local  de  1’ Exhi¬ 
bition.”  Unoccupied  space  is  not  very  valu¬ 
able  at  Rome,  and  this  is  all  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  (jratis  to  the  exhibitors,  with  the 
exception  of  a  free  ticket  to  each  for  the  term 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  privilege  of  using  the 
building  ultimately  selected  as  a  sort  of  bonded 
warehouse. 

Not  only  the  reception,  unpacking,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  display  of  the  objects,  the  provision 
of  stands,  tables,  glass-cases,  and  book-shelves 
for  their  exhibition,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
the  spot  assigned  for  the  purpose,  are  to  be  at 
the  cost  of  the  exhibitors,  but  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  safeguard  and  ’police  of  the 
Exposition  is  to  be  placed  by  the  Government 
“  at  the  disposition”  of  these  benevolent  persons. 
Should  the  international  character  of  the  col¬ 
lection  be  in  any  way  realised,  and  should 
French,  English,  Belgian,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  exhibitors  be  called  on  to  agree  in 
the  provision  and  regulation  of  a  fancy  police, 
any  one  familiar  with  Rome  will  readily  picture 
to  himself — or,  indeed  wiU  find  his  more  lively 
imagination  altogether  incapable  of  picturing — 
the  unprecedented  and  heroic  confusion  that 
would  ensue  from  this  poco  curante  mode  of 
throwing  the  duty  of  Government  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  visitors  whom  it  is  intended  to 
attract.  Should  the  invitation  prove  successful, 
and  should  the  monastery  or  other  locality 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  competing  exhibi¬ 
tors  from  all  countries  that  acknowledge  the 
See  of  Peter  be  filled  with  “  the  merchandise  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of 
pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and 
scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner 
vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most 
precious  wood,  and  of  brass,  and  iron,  and 
marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  oint¬ 
ments” — a  description  taken  from  even  higher 
authority  than  Cardinal  Berardi — the  confusion 
of  the  camp  of  Agramante  would  fall  as  far 
short  of  that  of  the  Exhibition  of  Pope  Pius,  as 
a  Quakers’  meeting  would  do  if  compared  to  an 
Irish  wake. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  be  open  from  February 
1st  to  May  2nd,  1870.  Persons  wishing  to  exhibit 
must  address  a  request  to  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  of  Public  Works  for  permission.  The 
letter  of  application  must  state  full  name  of 
applicant,  origin,  nature,  and  size  of  the  objects 
to  be  exhibited,  description,  and  historic  notice. 
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ON  THE 

ADAPTABILITY  OF  ODR 
NATIVE  PLANTS  TO  PURPOSES  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

BY  EDWARD  HOLME,  F.L.S. 

Part.  I. 

lx  this  series  of  papers  it  will  be  our  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  architect,  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  designer,  to  some  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  nature,  which  though  easily  accessible, 
seem  to  have  scarcely  received  the  consideration 
they  deserve ; — to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
habits,  peculiarities,  and  localities  of  the  plants 
as  they  come  before  us ;  to  cite  from  time  to 
time  examples,  either  English  or  foreign,  of 
their  use  in  the  ornament  of  the  past;  and 
generally  to  add  such  details  as  may  directly 
or  indirectly,  tend  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
plant  in  question.  We  find,  on  looking  back  at 
the  past  history  and  practice  of  Ornamental  Art, 
in  the  midst  of  many  marked  differences  of 
style  one  principle  very  generally  observed — 
the  use  in  the  ornament  of  any  given  country 
of  the  plants  familiar  to  the  people.  Hence,  the 
Egyptians  exclusively  used  in  their  ornament 
the  plants  of  their  own  land  ;  and  we  see  the 
palm  branch,  the  papyrus,  and  the  beautiful 
lily  of  the  Nile  constantly  recurring.  We 
find  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  employing  the 
acanthus,  olive,  and  vine;  the  Japanese,  the  light 
and  graceful  bamboo;  and  in  our  own  Gothic 
styles  and  those  of  the  Continent — French, 
German,  or  Spanish — we  meet  with  more  or  less 
conventionalised  representations  in  the  carvings, 
paintings,  illuminations,  and  fabrics  for  dress, 
hangings,  kc.,  of  the  familiar  forms  of  our 
hedge-rows,  streams,  and  meadows,  such  as  the 
wild  rose,  oak,  maple,  iris,  buttercup,  and 
many  others.  It  is  then  with  the  desire  to 
awaken  our  decorators  to  the  fact,  that  beautiful 
as  the  Greek  cudhcmion  and  other  allied  forms 
are,  they  by  no  means  represent  the  limit 
available  in  ornamental  Art,  that  the  following 
papers  have  been  prepared,  since  we  are 
persuaded  that  if  once  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  nature  were  sought  after  by  our  architects, 
and  their  beauties  brought  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  in  their  work,  architecture  would 
thus  be  taking  one  long  step  nearer  to  the 
sympathies  and  appreciation  of  many  to  whom 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  works 
of  a  few  of  our  leading  architects  owe  at 
least  some  of  their  beauty  to  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  truth  ;  and  we  would  desire,  while 
acknowledging  the  services  rendered  to  archi¬ 
tecture  by  such  men  as  I’ugin,  Collings,  Street, 
and  Gilbert  Scott,  to  add  our  mite  to  the 
revival  going  on  around  us. 

'J’he  four  ydanks  here  selected  from  their  beauty 
and  adaptability  to  ornamental  purposes  are  the 
maple,  the  thorn-apple,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  and  the 
hawthorn.  The  lilAVi.E  {Acer  com  pest  re)  is  gene- 
nilly  met  with  fis  a  small  hedge-row  tree  through¬ 
out  England,  but  it  is  not  common  in  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  wood,  though  small  in 
section,  is  often  verj’ beautifully  veined,  and  thus 
becomes  of  sen'ice  for  furniture,  inlay,  kc.  The 
bark  is  exceedingly  rough,  full  of  deep  furrows, 
and  verv-much  resembling  cork  in  its  ajjpe.arance. 
The  fruit  is  winged.  The  specific  name,  ram- 
pcstfc.  refers  of  course  to  the  localities  in  which 
the  plant  may  be  found,  the  open  fields ;  while 
the  generic  name,  orer,  sharp  or  hard,  in  Celtic 
fir,  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  from  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  wood ;  it  was  extensively  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  fabrication  of 
wcaitons  of  war  —  spikes,  spears,  and  lancc- 
hanulcs.  The  English  name  evidently  de¬ 
scends  from  the  .Saxon  mnput-dre.  We  thus 
in  these  few  words,  nrir  campestre,  the  maple, 
learn  where  the  plant  is  to  bo  found,  one 
of  its  striking  features,  the  hardness  of  the 
wood,  and  also,  from  its  .Saxon  name,  the  fact  of 
its  being  one  of  our  indigenous  shrubs.  This  has, 
from  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  leaves  and  fruit, 
been  largely  introduced  in  medi.'oval  work.  It 
occurs,  for  instance,  very  beautifully  treated,  as 
one  of  a  sc.-ries  of  small  spandrels  in  the  stalls 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  .and  again  in  a  spandrel  in 


the  choir  of  Winchester.  On  the  Continent  two 
very  beautiful  examples  of  it  are  seen  in 
hollow  mouldings  in  the  cathedrals  of  Evreux, 
and  of  Notre-Dame,  Paris.  AU  these  specimens 
are  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Thorx-apple,  the  subject  of  our  second 
illustration,  though  not  a  common  wild  plant, 
may  occasionally  be  met  with,  growing  on 
waste  spots,  rubbish  heaps  by  the  road- side  and 
similar  places.  The  large  size  and  brilliant 
whiteness  of  the  flowers,  and  the  bulk  and 


taforah,  the  name  of  the  plant  in  Arabic.  The 
whole  plant  is  powerfully  narcotic  in  its  effects. 
In  the  quaint  pages  of  Gerarde,  published  a.d. 
1636,  we  learn  the  history  of  its  introduction  into 
England.  Gerarde  was  the  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  of  Lord  Burleigh;  hence  he 
received  many  rare  plants  from  abroad  for  ciil- 


it  asserted  that  the  thorn-apple  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  gypsies, 
who,  in  their  wjinderings,  brought  it  from  Asia  ; 
but  the  declaration  of  Gerardo  is  so'positive 
and  explicit,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  admit  any 
other  belief,  more  especially  as  he  accompanies 
his  statement  by  an  illustration  which,  though 


peculiar  character  of  the  spiny  fruit,  make  it  a 
very  striking  object,  and  admirably  fitted  for  a 
share  of  the  ornamentist’s  regard.  It  is  a  plant 
of  Eastern  origin,  and  was  unknown  here  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  we  therefore  do  not 
find  it  in  any  of  the  Art- work  before  that  date, 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
it  in  any  way  introduced  in  later  designs :  this, 
no  doubt,  is  partly  owing  to  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  plant.  Its  scientific  name  is  Datura 
stramonium,  the  generic  name  being  derived  from 


tivation.  In  speaking  of  the  datura  he  says, — 
“whose  seeds  I  have  received  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Lord  Edward  Zouch,  which 
he  brought  from  Constantinople,  and  of  his 
liberalitie  did  bestow  them  vpon  me ;  and  it  is 
that  thorn-apple  that  I  have  disposed  through 
this  land.”  In  some  botanical  works  we  find 


very  rough  and  quaint,  is  quite  sufficiently  like 
the  natural  plant  to  prove  that  it  was  not  some 
other  species  introduced  by  him  and  wrongly 
named. 

Our  third  illustration  is  an  adaptation  of  The 
Ox-eye  daisy  {Ghrijsa)d]teimcm  leucanthemum) 
to  the  purposes  of  ornament.  The  impressions 
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we  at  once  derive  on  seeing  tlie  natural 
plant  are — first,  the  size  and  brilliant  star- 
like  character  of  the  flowers,  as  we  view  it 
growing  amidst  the  long  grass ;  secondly,  the 
beautiful  contrast  of  form,  colour,  and  light 
and  shade  between  the  deep  yellow,  convex 
central  portion,  and  the  brilliant  white  and 
concave  rays  surrounding  it ;  and  thirdly,  the 
comparative  smallness  and'insignificance  of  the 
leaves :  hence  it  appears  to  us  that  in  any  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  plant  to  the  purposes  of  the 


designer,  these  are  salient  points  to  he  observed. 
We 'find  it  growing  very  freely  in  meadows,  on 
the  sunny  side  of  railway  hanks,  &c.,  and, 
where  found  at  all,  generally  in  great  profusion. 
During  the  past  summer,  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Wey,  we  came  across  a  plant  that  had 
firmly  established  itself,  and  was  growing  and 
flowering  in  full  health  and  vigour  in  the 
crown  of  a  pollard  willow  tree,  about  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
regarded  by  the  farmer  with  dislike,  as  it 


OX-EYE  DAISY. 


generally  indicates  great  dryness  of  soil,  and 
from  its  abundance,  and  the  perennial  nature  of 
the  root,  can  scarcely  be  dislodged  where  it 
has  once  fairly  taken  possession.  The  whole 
plant  varies  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height, 
blossoming  in  June  and  July.  The  garden 
chrysanthemum  is  a  Japanese  allied  species, 
considerably  modified  by[cultivation.  It  may  be 
seen  painted  on  Japanese  plates,  screens,  &c. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  ox-eye  seems  to 
have  been  hut  little  used  in  ornamental  art,  the 


following  examples  being  the  only  cases  of  its 
occurrence  with  which  we  are  acquainted : — 
On  a  label  termination  to  one  of  the  windows 
in  the  presbytery,  Winchester,  where  we 
find  the  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  boss 
very  clearly  and  unmistakably  rendered,  but 
surrounded  by  the  ordinary  type  of  leaf 
of  the  early  English  Gothic  period;  in  some 
twelfth-century  glass  at  Rheims,  where  it  is 
introduced  as  the  flower  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
and  where,  by  a  poetical  symbolism,  all  the 


IIAWTHOEN. 


flowers  turn  towards  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  true  light  of 
the  world:  again  met  with  in  the  celebrated  MS., 
“  The  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,”  now  in  the 
Bihliotlieque  dii  Roi,  Paris.  This  illumination 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  flowers  introduced  being  very  naturalistic 
in  character,  and  with  their  shadows  thrown 
upon  a  golden  ground — a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  illumination  of  that  time.  It  also  occurs 
in  a  missal  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  Paris, 


where,  on  a  golden  ground,  similar  to  that  last 
cited,  detached  flowers  are  scattered  over  the 
borders — the  pea,  iris,  heart’ s-ease,  and  many 
others  being  represented,  and  among  them  the 
ox-eye  daisy. 

The  fourth  illustration  is  derived  from  The 
Hawthorn,  White-thorn,  or  May  {Cratcegiis 
oxycantlui)^  a  plant  familiar  to  every  one  from 
its  being  so  extensively  used  for  hedge-rows ; 
its  strength,  closeness  of  growth,  and  spiny  cha¬ 
racter,  admirably  adapting  it  to  the  purpose. 


The  wood  is  very  hard  and  will  take  a  high 
polish ;  the  generic  name  cratagus,  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  “  strength,”  being  an 
allusion  to  this  characteristic  of  the  plant. 
Its  use  as  a  hedge-row  plant  in  England  dates, 
according  to  Sowerby,  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  this,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  as  its  most  common  name — hawthorn — 
is,  literally,  the  hedge-thorn,  from  the  Saxon 
word  //rtge.  The  second  name — white-thom — 
has  been  given  to  it  in  contradistinction  to 
the  black-thorn  {prunus  spinosa),  z,  somewhat 
similar,  and,  in  a  wild  state,  almost  equally 
common  plant ;  the  stems  of  the  latter  being 
very  dark  in  colour,  while  in  the  hawthorn 
or  white-thorn  they  are  comparatively  light. 
The  third  name.  May,  has  obvious  reference  to 
the  time  of  flowering.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  exceedingly  varied  in  form,  affording 
a  great  choice  for  the  selection  of  the  ornamen- 
tist ;  some  being  very  simple  in  character,  while 
others  are  deeply  cut  and  very  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  outline.  A  permanent  variety  may  be 
occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  leaves,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  of  the  ordinary  deep  and  bluish 
green,  are  in  addition  irregularly  blotched  with 
varying  and  intermingling  tones  of  yellow. 
The  flowers  also  of  the  hawthorn  are  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  colour :  the  typical 
state  is  a  pure  milky  white  ;  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  found, 
the  blossoms  may  occasionally  be  seen  varying 
from  a  pale  pink  to  almost  crimson.  The  ber¬ 
ries,  also,  though  generally  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour,  are  sometimes  of  an  intensely  golden 
yellow.  An  old  writer,  Culpepper,  in  his  “  British 
Herbal,”  a  treatise  partly  astrological  and  partly 
medicinal,  having  first  stated  that  the  plant  is 
under  the  dominion  of  Mars,  thus  defines  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  hawthorn  : — “  The 
seeds  in  the  berries,  beaten  to  powder,  being 
drank  in  wine,  are  held  singular  good  against 
the  dropsy.  The  seed,  cleared  from  the  down, 
bruised  and  boiled  in  wine,  and  drank,  is  good 
for  inward  tormenting  pains.  If  cloths  and 
sponges  be  wet  in  the  distilled  water,  and 
applied  to  any  place  wherein  thoins  and  splin¬ 
ters,  or  the  like,  do  abide  in  the  flesh,  it  will 
notably  draw  them  forth.  And  thus  you  see 
the  thorn  gives  a  medicine  for  its  own  pricking, 
and  so  doth  almost  everything  else.” 

Though  to  a  certain  extent  foreign  to  our 
subject,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  to  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  to  the  botanist 
and  the  designer  of  Ornamental  Art,  the  tree 
possesses  considerable  attractions,  the  berries 
being  the  favourite  fruit  of  many  of  our  birds, 
and  the  foliage  being  sometimes  completely 
stripped  by  the  larvm  of  various  butterflies 
and  moths,  such  as  the  small  Ermine,  the  Brim¬ 
stone  moth,  and  many  others ;  while  among 
the  poets,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Words¬ 
worth,  Goldsmith,  Bampfylde,  and  Tenn5’sqn, 
have  all  found  in  it  a  source  of  beauty  and  in¬ 
spiration.  It  has  also  been  one  of  the  favourite 
plants  of  the  ornamentists,  occurring  very  com¬ 
monly  in  the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  give 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  its 
use  in  past  Art ;  as  good  examples  out  of  many, 
w^e  would  merelj’'  cite  its  occurrence  in  a  finial 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  Exeter  ;  as  a  stone-diaper 
alternating  with  oak,  at  Lincoln;  in  two  fine 
spandrels,  and  a  beautiful  capital,  very  full  and 
rich  in  its  wreathing,  in  the  Chapter-house, 
Southwell.  Other  examples  occm-  in  the  cathe¬ 
drals  at  Ely,  Wells,  and  Winchester.  Wher¬ 
ever  met  with  in  Ornamental  Art,  the  leaves 
and  berries  are  the  parts  selected :  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  the  flowers  have  never,  in 
any  instance,  been  introduced,  no  doubt  from 
the  fact  of  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  each 
individual  blossom,  and  its  habit  of  growing  in 
clusters,  which,  though  extremely  beautiful  in 
nature,  are,  from  their  intricacy  of  detail,  un¬ 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  ornamentist. 
Similarly,  though  the  plant  in  its  natural  growth 
is  often  exceedingly  spiny,  it  is,  in  Ornamental 
Art,  represented  as  almost  or  entirely  without 
this  characteristic  feature,  as  there  would  be  a 
great  practical  difiSculty,  in  any  kind  of  relief- 
work  at  least,  in  the  satisfactory  introduction 
of  forms  so  minute  and  fragUe,  yet  requiring  so 
hin-h  a  relief. 
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The  -works  vre  describe  this  month  are  -water¬ 
colour  drawings  exclusively.  Many  of  them 
are  so  well  known  to  Art-lovers  as  to  render 
description  of  them  almost  unnecessary^  We 
coiild  not,  however,  pass  by  drawings  unique 
in  their  special  qualities,  and  which  so  strongly 
reflect  the  splendours  of  our  water-colour 
school.  The  artists  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  are — David  Cox,  Turner,  F.  Tayler, 
D.  Cattermole,  F.  W.  Topham,  E.  Duncan, 
W.  Hunt.  James  Holland,  F.  M.  Brown,  D. 
Eosetti,  Ac.  We  have  said  that  many  of  these 
productions  are  well  known  ;  that  is,  having 
been  once  seen,  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 
In  support  of  this  observation,  we  turn  at  once 
to  a  small  but  most  remarkable  series  by  Cox. 

The  A'alue  and  beauties  of  the  manner  into 
which  the  practice  of  David  Cox  ultimately 
settled,  was  long  fully  appreciated  by  his 
brethren  of  the  art  before  it  was  understood 
by  the  public.  It  was  something  like  a  return 
to  our  earliest  and  simplest  method  of  draw¬ 
ing,  when  Indian  ink,  or  what  was  called 
neutral  tint,  was  tenderly  broken  with  colder 
and  warmer  mixtures.  In  a  long  series  of 
his  works,  Cox  shows  us  that  he  was  eminently 
a  colourist,  but  he  could  at  -will  shake  off  the 
witcheries  of  the  Syren  Colour,  and  devote 
himself  with  religious  enthusiasm  to  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  nature.  Mr.  Craven 
is  unusually  fortunate  in  possessing  four  of 
the  works  which  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  high  reputation  of  this  great  artist. 
These  are  ‘  Beeston  Castle,’  ‘Fern  Gatherers,’ 

‘  Windsor  Castle  from  the  Great  Park,’  and, 
even  surpassing  all — ‘The  Welsh  Funeral.’ 
We  do  not  remember,  precisely,  the  dates  of 
these  drawings,  but  we  may  call  them  later 
works.  We  are  positively  against  the  notion 
that  painters  at  fifty  years  of  age  are  beaten 
bj-  their  Art.  Cox  -Nvas  an  earnest  and  im- 
pro-\nng  student  to  the  end  of  his  life :  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  his  great  works  aU  pre¬ 
sented  a  similarity  of  natural  phase.  It  is  true 
that  his  presentments  of  clouded  and  rainy 
skies  were  frequent,  but  in  these  descriptions 
he  stood  unrivalled,  and  was  superior  even  to 
Turner,  either  too  subtle  for  solution,  or  open  to 
many  readings.  In  the  Beeston  Castle  draw¬ 
ing,  Cox's  sky  is  not  an  allusion  to  rain,  it  is 
an  outpouring  from  the  heavens ;  and  the 
umbrella,  which  Bogers  said  he  took  when 
going  to  see  Constable’s  ])ictures,  would  have 
served  him  but  little  here.  'The  rain  flies 
through  the  picture  in  wild  drifts,  and  the 
ground  is  flooded  with  the  torrent.  The  story 
of  the  raging  tempest  is  most  impres.sively  told: 
it  shows  us  how  proverbial  extremes  all  but 
meet  in  the  cunning  of  the  Art,  and  the 
grrindeur  of  nature.  We  havo  but  a  glimpse 
of  the  cjistle,  for  the  stonn  seems  to  have 
enveloped  it  as  .’in  a  winding-sheet.  The  name 
given  to  the  drawing  is  borrowed  from  the 
locality  ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  composition 
are  entir<-ly  independent  of  locality,  and  might 
apjdied  with  equal  point  and  force  to  any 
othi-r  place,  so  entirely  unfettered  is  genius 
by  I'A  .il  circumstance.  'The  Windsor  drawing 
jrresents  a  -w-ell-known  view,  that  of  the  castle 
from  vjme  point  near  perhaps  the  end  of 
the  Ijong  Walk.  In  the  foreground  arc  two 
figur<  tho..ai  of  a  woman  and  a  girl ,  of  whom 
the  former  is  suppo.sed  to  bo  saying,  “  The 
Queen  is  coming.”  It  maybe  that  the  artist 
saw  more  in  his  subject  than  he  chose  to  record 
in  hi.s  picture ;  or  rather,  it  may  be,  -with  the 
hand  of  a  great  mtister  he  has  omitted  nothing, 
but  reconciled  the  whole  with  a  simplicity 
which  brings  his  materials  nearer  to  nature 
than  thf-y  could  be  brought  by  minute  manipu¬ 
lation.  ‘  Broom  Gatherers  ’  is  a  dr.-iwing  equal 
in  importance  to  the  preceding,  containing  a 
group  of  countrj'  people  and  donkeys,  occuj)ied 
according  to  the  title.  'The  ground  is  rich  in 
colour,  and  in  the  upper  section  of  the  drawing 
is  a  pile  of  clouds— a  form  of  infinite  grandeur 

backed  by  a  blue  sky.  This  is  the  repose  of  a 
calm  day  ;  while  in  the  Windsor  view  we  have 
a  description  of  -R'ind  in  its  effects  both  on  the 
trees  and  clouds  ;  and  in  ‘  Beeston  Castle  ’  and 
‘The  Welsh  Funeral’ — particularly  in  the 
former — such  a  rainfall  as  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  on  paper.  The  owner  of  these  draw¬ 
ings  is  extremely  fortunate  in  possessing  four 
such  works  by  the  artist.  They  never  should 
be  separated ;  as  companions  their  value  is 
doubled,  not  only  commercially,  but  as  illus¬ 
trating  different  phases  of  nature. 

The  collection  contains  drawings  by  Cox  at 
dififerent  periods  of  his  life,  whence  we  learn 
that  he  never  stood  still  in  his  art,  but  was 
ever  advancing.  His  early  works,  like  those  of 
many  men  of  real  power,  do  not  show  so  much 
sparkle,  perhaps,  even  as  those  of  other  artists 
of  brilliant  beginnings,  whose  fire  has  died 
out  before  they  attained  the  term  of  middle 
life.  Thus,  from  the  examples  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  ‘  Claverhouse’s  retreat  to  Tillietudlem’ 
differs  materially.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
made  for  engraving.  In  a  ‘  Storm*^on  the 
Aloors,’  we  again  salute  him  as  the  giant  of  his 
later  -time.  We  are  continually  surprised  at 
the  slightness  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  Cox, 
and  enchanted  by  the  grandeur  of  effect  with 
which  he  invests  them.  In  ‘Bolton  Castle, 
Wensleydale,’jthe  building  plays  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  composition ;  the  scene,  in 
fact,  being  a  wide  expanse  of  moor  with  very 
properly  a  company  of  sportsmen  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  There  'is  also  ‘  Bolsover  Castle,’  in 
Cheshire,  a  view  intended  to  describe  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  site.  It  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  composes  -with  masses  of  near  trees,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  flitting  shade  beautifully  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  driving  clouds.  With  so 
much  of  the  instinct  of  the  stormy  petrel,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should  delight  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  sea  as  much  as  in  the  tumults 
of  the  sky.  We  have,  accordingly,  a  ‘  Wreck 
on  the  North  Coast ;  ’  one  of  those  essays 
which  an  observer  sees,  perhaps  more  justly 
than  the  artist  himself,  should  have  been  treated 
as  a  large  dra-wing.  It  is  limited  in  size,  but  it 
expands  under  the  eye.  Xo  artist  has  painted 
so  much  flat  scenery  as  David  Cox,  a  class  of 
subject  extremely  difficult  to  render  interesting; 
but  although  he  always  described  with  remark¬ 
able  ease,'^a  great  expanse  and  remote  distance, 
still  frequently  the  landscape  looks  like  a  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  only  for  a  display  of  power  in  sky¬ 
painting.  We  have  not  seen  any  foreign 
scenery  that  Cox  ever  painted.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  bent  of  his  genius,  we  cannot  conceive 
that  any  climate  could  be  so  consonant  with  his 
feelings  as  our  own.  From  youth  to  age  he 
was  faithful  to  Bottws-y-Coed,  having  paid,  we 
believe,  annual  visits  to  the  place  during  more 
than  forty  years,  and  even  at  the  last,  he 
spoke  of  the  beauties  of  the  region  with  an 
enthusiasm  equalled  only  by  the  rapture  of  a 
lover  but  freshly  and  fatally  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  some  earthly  divinity.  Cox  could 
paint  daylight  and  sunlight  much  better  than 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  he 
loved  to  invoke  the  rain-cloud,  and  his  wet 
daj's  arc  many.  There  are  no  works  he  ever 
painted  that  show  so  effectively  the  zest  with 
which  ho  worked  as  those  Mr.  Craven  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess. 

J.  M.  W.  Tuunek,  R.A. — We  find  in  this 
collection  a  very  celebrated  drawing  by  Turner, 
we  havo  never  before  seen,  but  which  is  well- 
known  to  us  from  the  engraving.  It  is  the 
‘  Land’s  End,’  and  however  much  the  engraving 
is  admired,  wo  may  at  once  say  it  does  but 
little  justice  to  the  drawing.  In  treating  such 
a  subjfjct,  the  generality  of  painters  would  have 
thought  it  indispensable  minutely  to  pourtray 
the  localitj',  and  would  havo  felt  it  impossible 
otherwise  to  secure  identity.  But  these  are 
considerations  which  weighed  so  little  with 
'Turner,  that  to  him  identity,  or  even  allusion, 
was  nothing  when  a  certain  jioint  was  to  be 
gained.  Here,  for  in.stance,  the  description  is 
limited  to  sea  and  sky,  with  the  presence  of  a 
rocky  shore,  implied  by  the  breakers  and  the 
flying  spray.  'This  drawing  has  now  been 
in  existence  many  years,  and  has  settled  down 
to  silvery  tones  of  marvellous  transparency, 
into  which  we  mightjlook  for  hours  without 

being  able  correctly  to  determine  the  means  of 
the  effect.  To  describe  this  really  magical 
work  in  detail,  would  be  saying  what  has  been 
already  twenty  times  repeated  of  it.  It  is, 
however,  not  too  much  to  affirm  of  its  rare 
quality — and  is  the  highest  praise  which  can 
be  bestowed — that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  works  of  the  great  artist. 

Fkedeeick  ‘.Tayler. — ‘  The  Heron  brought 
down  by  the  Hawk,’  is  one  of  Mr.  Tayler’s  most 
remarkable  works.  It  contains  a  happy  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  the  material,  in  the  definition  of 
which  this  artist  has  long  been  so  eminent ; 
dogs,  horses,  and  figures  with  all  the  appropriate 
circumstance  and  gear  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Before  Meissonnier,  and 
the  stars  of  his  school,  recognised  what  has  been 
rendered  by  time  and  change  of  taste,  as  pic¬ 
turesque  quality  in  the  personal  appointments 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Frederick  Tayler 
had  already  set  forth  the  best  points  of  the 
dress  and  style  of  that  period  ;  and  with  a  gal¬ 
lant  and  romantic  sentiment  that  the  French 
painters  have  but  imperfectly  understood. 
There  are  certain  subjects  of  which  the  rigid 
conditions  might  be  satisfied  by  very  simple 
treatment.  Of  this  class  ‘  The  Heron  brought 
down  by  the  Hawk’  is  one,  but  instead  of 
that  simplicity  which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  challenged  as  an  impropriety  in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  we  have  a  picture  setting 
forth  one  of  our  field-sports  in  a  spirit  by  no 
means  too  romantic  to  be  unreal.  Mr.  Tayler 
seems  to  have  been  sitting,  perhaps  willingly 
at  first,  perhaps  unconsciously  at  last,  at  the 
feet  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  waiting,  it  may  be, 
new  inspirations  from  other  heads  and  hearts, 
but  nothing  has  come  of  it ;  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  it  is  so,  for  it  would  scarcely  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  surpass  the  suggestions  as  thus  carried 
out  from  the  picturesque  descriptions  of,  say  the 
Lammermoor  Party,  or  Die  Vernon  and  her 
friends,  or  even  of  Adam  Woodcock  and  his 
birdcraft.  It  is  a  large  drawing,  and  nothing 
is  forgotten  that  can  add  to  the  excitement 
of  such  a  scene.  The  time  is  supposed  to 
be  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
work  was  exhibited,  we  believe,  in  1863,  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  and  also  at  Paris  in  1867.  ‘The 
Gleaner  Returning  Home,’  is  a  less  aspiring 
subject ;  showing  simply  a  peasant  girl  with 
her  gatherings  on  her  head,  and  driving  home¬ 
ward  a  flock  of  sheep.  'To  this  ‘The  Shep¬ 
herdess  ’  is  a  pendant — the  title  being  verified 
by  a  Scotch  girl  carrying  on  her  head  a  sheaf 
of  green  food  for  some  of  the  animals  under 
her  charge,  being  at  the  same  time  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  flock.  Notwithstanding  the 
success  of  this  artist  as  a  painter  of  picturesque 
and  romantic  incident,  the  power  which  he 
possesses  of  pourtraying  animal  character  and 
describing  peculiarities  of  race  leads  him  con¬ 
tinually  into  a  display  of  his  mastery  in 
animal-painting.  In  water-colour  he  is  inap¬ 
proachable  as  a  canine  portraitist,  and  we 
rarely  see  in  the  works  of  the  same  artist  a 
similar  power  united  with  such  elegant  taste  as 
distinguishes  his  groups  of  equestrian  figures. 

G.  Cattermole. —  By  this  artist  is  a  very 
large  and  elaborate  drawing,  called  ‘  The  Ban¬ 
dits  Disturbed,’  in  which  we  see,  in  a  baronial 
interior,  some  fifty  figures  disposed  in  acts  of 
attack  and  defence.  This  work  Cattermole 
had  under  his  hand  several,  perhaps  many, 
years ;  a  fact  sufficiently  intelligible  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  problems  he  proposed  to 
himself  for  solution  in  the  course  of  his  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  a  composition  which  we  can 
easily  believe  an  artist  might  put  aside  many 
times  from  sheer  exhaustion,  with  no  resource 
left  but  to  hope  even  against  hope  that  time 
and  the  proverbial  fresh  eye  would  bring  new 
ideas.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  scene 
of  more  stirring  incident.  The  story,  as  it 
has  been  communicated  to  us,  turns  upon  the 
sack  of  a  castle  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  in 
their  fancied  security,  sit  do-wn  to  a  feast, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  castle  and  his 
friends  and  retainers,  who  have  returned  in 
force,  and  are  disputing  with  the  robbers  pos¬ 
session  of  the  place.  On  the  left  is  a  party  of 
men  variously  armed,  but  especially  with  the 
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arquebus ;  some  of  whom  are  firing,  some 
loading,  and  others  tending  the  wounded,  for 
several  of  the  party  are  down.  On  the  right 
is  a  group  equally  active,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  situation  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  party  on  the  other  side.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures — that,  indeed,  which 
is  the  first  to  attract  attention  — -is  a  man 
descending  through  an  aperture  in  the  fioor, 
and  about  to  carry  below  a  quantity  of  plate. 
The  battle  is  carried  on  in  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  a  place  of  grand  and  imposing  propor¬ 
tions,  the  stairs  and  galleries  of  which  are 
crowded  with  men  firing  and  hurling  stones  on 
those  below.  Persons  who  are  in  anywise 
familiar  with  the  brilliant  points  which  ever 
occur  in  Cattermole’s  works,  will  readily  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of  our  remarks  as  allu¬ 
sive  to  the  labour  necessary  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  ’a  subject  so  complicated  ^in  comparison 
with  the  minor  and  more  or  less  conven¬ 
tional  arrangement  of  a  few  figures.  There  is 
no  work  of  the  artist  on  which  he  has  spent  so 
much  study,  and  which  he  has  brought  to  a 
result  so  triumphant.  ‘The  Power  of  the 
Organ  ’  shows  his  power  in  another  direction. 
As  exemplifying  sentiment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  action  on  the  other,  no  two  works  could 
be  better  contrasted  ;  and  had  the  latter  been 
produced  of  proportions  equal  to  those  of  the 
other,  as  a  pair  each  would  have  added  to  the 
value  of  the  other.  Another  admirable  speci¬ 
men  is  the  well-known  ‘  Grace  before  Meat  ’ — 
a  work  exemplifying  Cattermole’s  peculiar  vein 
as  perfectly  as  any  drawing  he  ever  executed. 

E.  Dungan. — ‘  Gathering  Sea-weed  at  Guern¬ 
sey.’  This  broad  and  open  view  was  made  in 
1858,  in  which  year  Mr.  Duncan  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  characteristic  and  interesting  studies  in 
Guernsey  ;  some  of  them  large  and  very  highly 
wrought.  In  this  drawing  are  many  figures 
collecting  and  carting  away  the  sea- weed  at 
low-water,  after,  we  may  suppose,  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  work  has  the  best  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Duncan’s  works,  especially  breadth  and 
atmosphere. 

S.  Prout. — ‘  The  Interior  of  Strasbourg  Ca¬ 
thedral’ — a  subject  entirely  after  the  artist’s 
heart.  The  now  ragged  Gothic  architecture 
with  the  time-worn  figures  contrasting  with  the 
crowd  of  devotees  below,  are  materials  which 
Prout  represented  more  easily  and  effectively 
than  any  other  artist.  In  this  drawing  we  see 
how  admirably  his  manner  was  suited  to  the 
reproduction  on  paper  of  the  broken  and 
crumbling  ornamentation  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  This,  however,  might  be  a  small  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  description  of  imposing  pro¬ 
portions  ;  hut  still  we  see  here  that  he  had,  as 
perfectly  as  D.  Eoherts,  the  power  of  express¬ 
ing  space  without  exaggerating  the  proportions 
of  his  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Prout’ s 
works. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  E.A. — A  group  of  cows  and 
sheep  in  the  flats  below  Canterbury,  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  Cathedral — a  very  careful 
drawing,  with  many  of  the  telling  points  Mr. 
Cooper  mastered  in  his  early  study  in  Belgium, 
and  which  have  since  more  or  less  marked  his 
works. 

F.  W.  Topham. — ‘Loitering’  is  the  title  of  a 
rustic  subject  by  this  artist ;  it  consists  of  a  piece 
of  rough  brook-side  scenery,  with  a  girl  and  a 
boy  seated  near  the  stream,  and  another  girl 
standing  with  a  lamb  near  a  bridge  that  crosses 
the  gorge.  The  drawing  is  remarkable  for  rich¬ 
ness  of  colour  and  carefully  studied  chiara-oscuro. 
The  feeling  of  the  work  reminds  us  of  earlier 
drawings  by  this  eminent  artist,  before  either 
his  Irish  or  his  Spanish  experiences ;  yet 
there  is  a  power  in  it  far  exceeding  the  force  of 
the  earlier  and  similar  compositions  of  which  it 
suggests  the  recollection  though  only  as  to 
resemblance  of  locality.  In  ‘  Homeward,’  the 
progress  of  the  maiden  with  the  pet  lamb  is 
continued,  and  here  she  is  carrying  the  lamb 
across  a  stream,  followed  by  her  little  sister. 
In  the  latter  drawing  is  a  sentiment  be¬ 
yond  mere  rustic  incident.  The  transport  of 
the  lamb  across  the  rivulet,  an  incident  which, 
probably,  the  artist  has  seen,  is  sufliciently 
novel  and  interesting  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
large  picture.  Anotherwork  of  great  beauty  and 
touching  interest  represents  the  interior  of  an 

Irish  cabin  of  the  better  class  :  a  young  mother 
watches  over  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  child. 
It  might  justify  a  column  of  description,  and 
will  have  it  in  due  course,  for  at  no  distant 
period  it  will  furnish  one  of  the  engravings 
for  the  Art-Journal.  There  is  a  sweetness  in 
these  drawings  causing  regret  that  Mr.  Top- 
ham  should  have  forsaken  these  simple  themes, 
into  which  he  infuses  so  much  of  the  gentle 
spirit  of  those  of  our  poets  who  have  written 
of  the  country  and  its  pleasures  and  pur¬ 
suits — it  is  to  be  regretted,  we  say,  that  he 
should  have  passed  such  : subject-matter  by  to 
enter  on  fields  of  more  ambitious  enterprise, 
how  perfectly  soever  he  may  have  justified  the 
transition. 

J.  Holland. — ‘The  Entrance  to  the  Grand 
Canal,  Venice,’  is  the  title  of  many  draw¬ 
ings  and  pictures  which  have  been  made  near 
the  spot — that  is,  near  the  Dogana;  but  Mr. 
Holland  did  not  work  out  this  drawing  with 
a  view  of  presenting  the  magnificent  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  place  as  his  chief  subject-matter  ; 
for  it  is  in  some  degree  hidden  by  vessels 
and  gondolas  that  form  principal  points  in  the 
composition ;  the  Library  and  Ducal,  Palace 
appearing  as  only  secondaries.  This  is  one 
of  the  brightest  versions  of  Venice  that  have 
perhaps  ever  been  painted ;  it  is  everywhere 
an  unbroken  breadth  of  daylight,  uninterrupted 
sunshine,  with  evidences  rather  of  pleasure  than 
of  business,  and  just  movement  enough  to  rescue 
the  place  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  re¬ 
gion  in  dreamland.  At  least  a  hundred  times 
have  we  seen  these  same  objects  painted,  but 
never  anj'  local  representation  so  daring  and 
defiant  yet  so  profoundly  argumentative.  It 
looks  extremely  light  and  facile,  yet  it  is  not  so, 
for  it  bespeaks  itself  a  result  of  long  and  search¬ 
ing  enquiry  followed  by  earnest  and  deep 
thought.  Everything  in  Venice  refers  us  to 
the  past,  and  thus  Mr.  Holland  paints  the  place 
as  it  was — the  pearl  of  the  Adriatic,  for  there  is 
enough  of  the  visionary  in  the  drawing  to  tell 
us  that  it  is  historical  and  of  yesterday,  rather 
than  real  and  of  to-day.  Few  men  have  ever 
been  sufficiently  interested  in  the  narrow  canals 
to  paint  them,  yet  Holland  has  studied  them 
and  rendered  them,  both  in  oil  and  water-colour, 
with  magical  effect.  Each  picture  is  a  Venetian 
story,  abounding  in  dark  and  mysterious  pas¬ 
sages,  with  allusions  to  a  pride  and  power  which 
we  should  attribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
painter  did  we  not  know  that  Venetian  history 
is  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  “  The 
Lion  of  St.  Mark”  bears  everywhere  allusion 
to  the  taste  and  refinements  of  the  Venetians, 
as  in  the  picture  above  noted  the  architecture 
is  rather  veiled  than  displayed.  The  idea  in 
some  degree  conveyed  by  this  treatment  is 
that  Venice  has  been  vulgarised,  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  power  of  mechanical  imitation 
is  necessary  to  make  a  picture  speak  truly  of 
this  city.  The  scene  here  is  a  portion  of  the 
quay  near  the  column  with  the  winged  lion,  and 
looking  across  to  the  statue.  There  is  a  throng 
of  figures,  but  not  such  as  might  have  known 
Titian  and  Giorgione,  the  artist  has  not  com¬ 
mitted  himself  in  this  way,  yet  personages  the 
types  of  all  the  refinements  of  the  place.  The 
pigeons  too  are  here,  these  state  pensioners 
which  most  artists  overlook,  and  those  who 
have  remembered  them  have  never  introduced 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  attention  to 
their  presence. 

W.  Hunt. — By  this  versatile  artist  are  works 
in  diverse  genres.  It  may  be  there  is  a  same¬ 
ness  in  his  fruit  and  flower  subjects,  but  that 
identity  has  hitherto  been  at  least  peculiar. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  W.  Hunt  it  might  be  difficult  to 
determine  his  pieces  of  comic  human  nature  and 
brilliant  fruit  compositions  to  be  by  one  and 
the  same  hand.  We  instance  here  an  apple 
and  some  grapes,  with  the  usual  piece  of  green 
lane  background,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
adopted  cognizance,  as  that  of  Garofolo  was  a 
violet,  that  of  Euysdael  a  waterfall,  that  of  a 
later  painter  a  gourd,  and  those  of  others,  a 
variety  of  devices  whereby  they  left  their  marks 
on  their  respective  works.  A  bit  of  turf,  a  few 
grapes  and  an  apple,  would  seem  to  many  artists 
a  bald  subject,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  carried  to  the  very  extremity  of  finish. 

with  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  available 
qualities  of  water-colours.  Another  very  simple 
agroupment  consists  of  some  primroses  and  a 
bird’s-nest,  ’with  ivy  leaves  and  tendrils,  every 
part  of  which  is  worked  out  in  a  manner  so 
minute  as  continually  to  suggest  the  question 
as  to  the  method  of  its  execution.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Hunt’s  subject-matter  raised  in  his 
wake  a  numerous  following ;  but  imitators 
seemed  only  to  confirm  his  triumphs,  for  he  was 
inapproachable  in  that  kind  of  Art  of  which 
he  was  the  creator.  He  Jias  given  an  entirely 
new  feeling  to  fruit  and  flower  painting.  We 
must  acknowledge  the  magnificence  of  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  flowers  produced  by  Dutch  and  French 
painters,  and  also  by  artists  of  our  own  school ; 
but  their  study  was  variety  and  hrilliancy  of 
hue  and  elegance  of  composition,  whereas  Hunt’s 
ambition  was  a  simplicity  which  should  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  accident.  The  principle 
is  most  perfectly  exemplified  in  the  two  small 
and  simple  hut  wonderfullj^  painted  works  we 
mention.  In  this  collection  are  examples 
of  Hunt’s  figure-subjects,  as  ‘The  Scrub,’  in 
which  we  see  a  country  boy  washing  his  face, — 
this  we  believe  has  heen  engraved, — and  differ¬ 
ing  from  this,  ‘  Devotion,’  a  boy  kneeling  in 
prayer  before,  perhaps,  a  crucifix  or  Madonna 
not  seen  in  the  drawing.  The  ‘  Scrub  ’  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Hunt’s  figure-subjects,  which  are 
all  marked  by  a  vein  of  humour  sufficiently 
natural  to  remove  it  from  caricature.  In 
painting  sedate  character  this  artist  does  not 
rise  above  ordinary  quality,  but  he  stands  alone 
in  the  particular  line  of  rustic  figure  which  he 
has  made  his  own.  Before  his  time  nobody  ever 
saw  anything  worthy  of  record  in  the  habits  of 
rustic  boys  and  girls.  But  this  was  a  kind 
of  nature  that  impressed  William  Hunt,  and 
which  he  was  so  gifted  as  to  be  able  to  describe 
in  its  full  force.  We  have  never  seen  by  this 
painter,  any  essay  in  what  is  called  “  high 
Art,”  and  we  have  ground  for  the  belief  that 
he  could  not  sustain  himself  in  an  elevated  strain 
with  the  applause  he  won  by  painting  themes 
that  in  other  hands  are  helow  common-place, 
and  of  which  the  pungent  essence  has  never 
been  extracted  save  by  him.  In  fruit  and  flower 
painting  much  that  was  “  gorgeous  ”  (that  is 
the  term  we  think),  was  done  before  his  time,  but 
the  painters  thought  rather  of  the  splendours  of 

King  Solomon  than  the  simplicity  of  the  lilies. 
Eachel  Euysch,  Van  Os,  George  Lance,  and  the 
living  Gronland  have  had  a  large  following  in 
their  respective  manners,  and  some  of  their 
imitators  have  very  nearly  approached  them  ; 
but  Hunt  has  been  a  remarkable  originator,  and 
nobody  has  ever  equalled  the  points  in  which 
he  excelled  ;  for  instance,  those  in  the  drawings 
in  this  collection.  There  have  been  thousands 
of  like  versions  by  other  hands,  but  all  would 
suffer  in  comparison  with  these  and  other 
fruits,  flowers,  and  foliage  by  this  artist,  on 
which  we  recognise  the  virgin  bloom  and  the 
morning  dew  as  they  never  have  before  been 
painted.  No  painter  who  has  dealt  with  sub¬ 
jects  so  humble,  ever  exerted  an  influence  so 
marked  in  his  particular  department. 

F.  M.  Brown. — There  are  three  very  power¬ 
ful  drawings  [by  Mr.  Brown,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  ‘  Eomeo  and  Juliet,’  ‘  Cordelia’s  Por¬ 
tion,’  and  ‘Elijah  and  the  Widow’s  Son.’  The 
particular  scene  from  the  former  of  the  two 
plays  is  the  parting  on  the  balcony.  The  pith 
of  the  subject  is  the  embrace,  and  this  has 
rarely  been  painted  with  such  an  intensity  of 
passion  as  we  see  here  thrown  into  it ;  the 
whole  is  worked  most  elaborately  up  to  the 
text  of  the  play.  In  ‘Cordelia’s  Portion,’  the 
circumstances  introduced  are  not  less  teUing. 

The  old  king  is  seated  in  state,  having  on  his 
right  Goneril,  Eegan,  and  their  husbands,  while 
on  his  left  are  Cordelia  and  the  King  of  France. 

A  map  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  with  Cor¬ 
delia’s  portion  tom,  in  token  of  her  disinherit¬ 
ance.  'The  whole  is  a  very  profound  study  of 
character,  pointing  not  to  isolated  passages,  but 
a  concentration  at  once  refined  and  powerful 
of  the  essence  of  the  entire  drama. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  in  this 
valuable  collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
worthy  of  specific  notice  ;  but  the  space  at  our 
disposal  terminates  here,  and  much  we  could 
say  must  remain  unsaid. 
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suggestive:  selections* 

FROM  THE 

OLD  MASTERS  IX  ART-INDUSTRIES. 


O  ques¬ 
tion  ex¬ 
ists  as  to 
tRe  de¬ 
cadence 
of  Art 
and  de¬ 
grada¬ 
tion  of 
taste 
vhi  ch 
charac¬ 
terised 
the 18th 
centu¬ 
ry.  For 
various 
reasons 
and  un¬ 
der  dif¬ 
ferent 

forms,  this  decay  may  be  traced  in  the 
several  countries  of  Europe.  To  the  spirit 
of  emulation  and  of  industry  aroused  by  our 
own  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  similar 
displays  of  which  that  great  effort  was  the 
parent,  we  can  trace  the  hope  that  may 
now  be  entertained  of  a  satisfactory  and 
progressive  improvement  of  all  forms  of 
applied  and  industrial  Art. 

For  those  patterns  and  examples  by  the 
study  and  the  imitation  of  which  the  work¬ 
man  may  hope  to  attain  an  excellence 
that  is  yet  future,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  past.  The  Italian  and 
German  artists  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries  have  left  us 
masterpieces  which  we  cannot  regard  with 
too  much  care  and  attention.  Plastic  and 
fictile  woi’k  of  all  descriptions :  moulded, 
painted,  and  enamelled  faience;  plaques 
and  statuettes  in  terra-cotta ;  hammered 
and  chiselled  work  in  steel,  in  copper,  and 
in  silver ;  carving  in  wood,  in  ivory  ;  in 
marble,  in  various  kinds  of  stone ;  tapestry, 
leather-work,  book-binding  —  no  pursuit 
of  the  Art-workman  can  be  named  in 
which  golden  examples  may  not  be  found 
in  the  meditoval  collections  that  are  now 
being  carefully  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world. 

In  our  own  country  the  Art-hluseura  of 
South  Kensington  contains  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  mediawal  Art  of  which  the 
value  to  the  English  workman  is  as  yet 
very  fur  from  being  fully  appreciated. 
Supplemented  as  it  is  by  a  noble  and  yearly 
augmenting  library,  it  forms  a  perfect 
industrial  university,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  iiKiifirlfl  of  education  is  concerned.  We 
ball  hojio  h)  merit  the  gratitude  of  our 
friends  among  manufacturing  and  indus¬ 
trial  artiMans  by  bringing  before  them,  from 
time  to  time,  a  few  carefully  selected  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  b-  4  periods  of  mediieval  workman¬ 
ship  ;  taking  our  illustrations,  almost  at 
randonr .  f  rom  the  various  branches  of  cun¬ 
ning  industrj'  to  which  wo  have  refened. 

•  Tlie  ■  "  of  will' !i  »<■  [irMi'Oiio  to  continue  u 

• ■■.if  r  i-.  n  from  vnrir  '.  o  i,‘ ci.,  ini-ln'Iintf  tin-  South 
K  ■  -fun  M  ;  I.  tho  I'ni'  .-.  iil  Exliiliitif)n  of  l-ii", 

•  ■■  .  ].■  t.  ..  of  the  Into  1)110  do  Morny.  liaron  .fames 

}{■  ■  iM.  ai  d  oi;:-  v  .  ,i-known  rouniii.  oiir-  and  <’ol- 
■  ■  ,  '  io  <  f  thorn  have  o.  o;.  ontfraved  for  the  O’oretto 

I;  niT  ylr'-,  -jimi-  for  the  Mu-oiim,  and  some  oxclii- 
.  V  for  our  oivii  pecs.  We  |e.d  convinced  that  tlie 
.  innot  fail  to  |.r.)vc  instructive  n.'i  well  as  interestinK 
I  ■  nd  onli  '.'  of  Art-workmen  and  Art-manii- 

f  ■’  -s,  nolc-s  thiin  to  the  conn.ii"  mr  and  the  student. 

■■  uutliorilii  -  at  'oiith  Kensinfrton  we  are  sjiecially 
’  t..  r.~  onl  our  thank?  {i  t  the  loan  of  many  engrav- 
-  on  «.d  fiitlierto  unpublished. 


The  engraving  No.  1  represents  a  carved 
wood  mirror-frame,  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  of  1865.  It  is  of  German 
work,  although  it  bears  evident  marks  of 
the  influence  of  Italian  taste.  The  contrast 


between  the  severe  regularity  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  elements,  the  graceful  freedom  of 
the  foliage  on  the  frieze  and  the  base,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  scrolls,  vases,  and 
pierced  work  on  the  top.  is  very  striking. 

The  next  illustration  (No.  2)  is  taken  from 


No.  1.  MtllROR-FEAMU  IN  CARVED  WOOD:  SIXTEENTH  CENTUEV. 

the  collection  of  the  late  Baron  James  I  accumulated  by  the  thirty  partners  of  that 
Rothschild,  of  Paris.  The  various  treasures  colossal  house  would  alone  furnish  an  ex- 


No.  2.  AN  ITALIAN  CHEST  :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


tensive  museum.  Our  print  represents  a 
rassone,  or  Italian  chest,  of  the  IGth  century. 


The  engravings  Nos.  3  and  4  represent 
two  fine  specimens  of  “  majolica”  from  the 
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Ceramic  Gallery  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  former  is  one  of  a  pair  of  flasks,  or  pilgrim’s 
bottles,  of  Urbino  or  Castel-Dui’ante  ware,  of  the 


No.  3.  PILGRIM  bottle:  majolica,  1560. 


year  1560.  The  ground  is  white,  adorned  with  me¬ 
dallions,  figures,  and  arabesques  in  pale,  subdued 
shades  of  orange  and  blue,  green  and  yellow.  It  is 


No.  4.  CASTEL-DUEAKTE  WARE  :  1519. 

18  inches  high  and  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  was 
bought,  for  £125,  from  the  Soulages  collection.  The 
latter  (No.  4),  also  a  specimen  of  Castel-Durante 


ware,  dated  1519,  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  a  clay  pot.  It 
is  15  inches  high,  and  12|  inches  in  diameter,  painted  in  blue,  (orange, 
green,  and  white,  with  masks  and  arabesques,  and  displaying  a  coat  of  arms 
between  interlacing  dolphins.  It  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £25,  in  1859. 


Passing  by  the  graceful  little  tail-piece  (No.  5)  of  a  Medusa’s  head  between 
two  harpies,  we  come  to  a  rare  and  noble  specimen  of  book-binding  (No.  6), 
which,  at  first  sight,  will  be  pronounced  to  be  from  the  libi’ary  of  “  Count  Grol- 
lier  and  his  friends.”  It  is,  however,  of  a  yet  rarer  and  more  perfect  master. 


himself  a  pupil  or  an  admirer  of  Grollier.  Louis  de  St.  Maure,  Marquis  de 
Nesle,  who  was  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Duke  of_  Orleans, 
and  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  art.  The  volume  represented  is  a  folio 
copy  of  Livy  :  the  date  of  the  binding  is  1545.  It  is  from  the  feolar  collection. 
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Our  next  cut  (Xo.  7),  representing  a 
flambeau,  or  stand  for  supporting  a  torch, 
for  religious  service,  is  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Due  de  Morny.  It  affords  the 


N''.  7.  JATANK.XE  FI.AMliKAU-HMAUKn. 

means  of  comparing  Italian  with  Driental 
Art,  being  of  Japanese  workmanship.  It 
is,  in  its  skeleton,  wooden  ;  but  is  covered 
with  red  lacquer  of  tho  description  known 
as  Tsi  TCiiEOO.  Tho  Japanese  artists. 


No.  8.  TAIL-PIECE. 


unapproachable  as  they  are  in  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  their  craft,  distinguish  ten  orders 
or  descriptions  of  lacquer,  commencing 
with  the  many-tinted  gold,  and  descend¬ 


ing  to  the  plain  black.  They  ornament 
with  these  substances  not  only  wood,  but 
china,  and  even  metal. 

The  cabinet  (No.  9)  on  this  page  is  to  he 
found  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum : 
it  is  a  specimen  of  bold,  rather  rude,  carving 


in  chestnut,  date  1560.  In  the  cabinet 
itself,  the  double  scroll-work  on  the  base 
is  the  most  graceful  and  satisfactory  por¬ 
tion  of  the  enrichment. 

The  engraving  No.  10  does  but  scanty 
justice  to  one  of  the  finest  casts,  of  a  similar 


_ 

. - .  — ^ . . . -  ■  / 
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No.  9.  CABINET :  1560. 

nature,  in  the  Museum,  being  taken  from 
the  lower  frieze  of  the  canopy  of  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  in  Rouen  Cathedral. 
The  great  churchman  died  in  1510,  and 
his  monument  was  completed  fifteen  years 


later.  The  architect  was  Roland  le 
Roux,  and  he  received  the  enormous  pre¬ 
mium  of  80  irancs  for  his  design.  The 
monument  combines  a  Gothic  efect  with 
Renaissance  details.  It  occupied  the  time 


of  Maitre  Pierre,  master  mason,  at  1  livre 
per  diem;  two  “  ymaginiers,”  at  7  sous 
each  ;  and  eighteen  stone-cutters,  at  5  sous, 
for  five  years,  and  cost  £5,000.  Tho  varied 
effect  of  the  alto  and  hasso-relievo  combined 


in  the  arabesque  composition  is  highly 
worthy  of  admiration  and  of  study.  The 
entire  monument  covers  an  area  of  26  feet 
6  inches  by  19  feet  8  inches.  It  is  executed 
in  alabaster,  marble,  and  stone. 
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Italy. — Monument  toRaffaelle. — To  the  prince 
of  painters  might  fitly  be  applied  Milton’s 
matchless  tribute  to  Shakspere ; — 

needs  my  Shakspere  for  his  honour'd  bones? 

— The  labour  of  an  age,  in  piled  stones,”  &c. 

And  up  to  the  present  day,  his  fame  has  had  its 
“livelong  monument”  in  his  works  alone, 
familiarised,  as  they  have  been,  to  all  men,  by 
the  zealous  ministration  of  the  burin.  In  Italy, 
however,  late  as  it  now  is  after  the  cinque  cento, 
a  feeling  has  become  rife,  that  it  behoves  them 
to  raise  up  a  special  memorial  to  one  who  has 
reflected  so  much  of  glory’s  purest  light  upon 
his  country.  In  his  native  Urhino,  a  project 
has,  accordingly,  been  reduced  into  form  to 
that  end.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  there  some 
great  monumental  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Sanzio — voluntary  contributions  are  solicited  to 
supply  the  requisite  funds ;  and  all  lovers  of  Art, 
in  every  country,  are  invited  to  sympathetic 
subscription.  It  has  been  deemed  expedient  to 
set  down  five  francs,  or,  let  us  say,  five  shillings 
English,  as  a  standard  donation;  other  sums, 
large  or  small,  will  he  welcome  as  they  may 
come ;  the  name  of  each  contributor  to  he 
registered  on  vellum,  and  displayed  ever  after 
among  the  archives  of  the  Urhino  Academy. 
Prince  Humbert  has  given  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  the  undertaking  ;  the  work  is  to  he  the 
subject  of  ample  artistic  competition.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  England  (England  of  the 
Cartoons)  very  many  supporters  of  this  bona- 
fide  proceeding  might  be  found  ;  but  to  realise 
all  that  would  be  desired  in  the  matter,  it  is 
clear  that  a  recognised  official  place,  wherein 
to  pay  subscriptions,  and  a  duly  authorised 
agency,  must  be  established. 

Paris. — The  month  of  October  last  was  sig¬ 
nalised  by  a  most  munificent  bequest  and 
transfer  to  the  Louvre  of  a  very  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures.  The  testator  in  this  me¬ 
morable  transaction,  M.  Louis  Lacaze,  has  been 
long  and  well  known  in  Paris  as  an  enthusiastic 
amateur.  The  son  of  a  peer  of  France,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  an  ample  fortune,  he  indulged  his  ardent 
taste,  and  gradually  became  owner  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  works  of  high  Art,  having  commenced,  be 
it  marked,  by  the  purchase  of  a  valuable  picture 
by  Chardin,  from  a  bric-d-brac  dealer  on  the 
quays,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs.  His  ulti¬ 
mate  collection,  springing  from  this  mustard- 
seed,.  became  exceedingly  copious  in  French 
productions  of  the  last  century — rich  also  in 
Flemish  master-pieces,  and  in  Velasquez  and 
Zurbaran,  a  Tintoretto,  two  Titians,  and  a 
Salvator  Posa.  His  Flemish  acquisitions  were 
enriched  by  a  noble  Eubens  portrait,  by  three 
works  ■  by  Eembrandt,  several  by  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Snyders,  Hondekoeters,  Cuyp,  and 
Jordaens.  In  bequeathing  to  the  Louvre  this 
gallery,  which  has  long  been  made  familiar 
to  amateurs  of,  and  visitors  to,  the  French 
metropolis,  he  did  so  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing,  conveyed  by  his  executors,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  broken  up — with  the  exception 
of  one  hundred  pictures,  which  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Provincial  Museums — 
but  be  honoured  by  a  separate  and  special  place 
of  exhibition.  This  has,  of  course,  met  with  a 
prompt  acquiescence,  and  henceforth  the  Lacaze 
gallery  will  stand  apart,  amid  the  great  associa¬ 
tions  to  which  it  has  been  consigned.  It  has 
been  roughly  valued,  the  prevailing  prices  of 
pictures  being  considered,  as  worth  1,500,000 
francs,  or  £60,000  sterling.  There  is  an  in¬ 
cident  recorded  in  the  life  of  M.  Lacaze,  which 
presents,  let  us  call  it,  a  tableau  vivant — a  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  life — reflecting  credit  upon  him 
greater  far  than  the  collection  and  bequest  of 
his  picture  gallery.  It  is  this :  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  medical  profession,  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  no  occasion  to  devote  himself; 
but  when  the  cholera  descended  upon  Paris, 
in  the  year  1849,  he  converted  his  house 
into  a  temporary  hospital  for  its  victims,  and, 
for  three  weeks  of  its  raging  visitation,  he 
heroically  devoted  himself,  night  and  day,  to 
their  aid  and  consolation. — In  connection  with 
the  Art-Industrial  Exhibition,  which  has  just 
been  closed  in  Paris,  the  “Union  Central” 
Society  very  zealously  took  occasion  to  organise, 


in  the  Palais  de  V Industrie,  a  series  of  meetings 
of  individuals  of  every  country,  who  might  have 
entertained  a  special  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  exhibition,  and  who  found  themselves 
attracted  to  it,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
September  and  the  commencement  of  October. 
Much  animated  discussion  took  place  in  the 
assemblies  thus  convened  (the  International 
Congress),  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  considerable  emphasis.  Their 
essence,  however,  was  to  this  simple  effect,  that, 
in  order  to  place  Art,  in  its  connection  with 
Manufacture,  upon  a  valid  and  unfluctuating 
basis  of  principle,  and  to  produce  from  this  the 
most  ample  results,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  sound  system  of  instruction  connected 
with  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  national  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  great  normal  school  should  be 
established,  whence  teachers,  even  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  establishments,  should  draw 
the  purest  professoriahinformation.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  this  most  important 
conclusion  will  be  reduced  into  action  in  France, 
and  if  not  emulated  elsewhere,  will  conduce 
towards  sustaining  that  general  superiority  in 
Art-manufacture,  for  which  it  has  been  so 
advantageously  distinguished  ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  permanence  of  which  doubts  have  been 
recently  seriously  felt. 

Carpeaux's  Opera  Group. — This  most  sinning 
of  sculpture  singularities  has  met  with  a  fit  retri¬ 
bution.  It  has  received  a  stigma  of  unparalleled 
dishonour.  TheGovernment  Fine  Arts  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  decided  and  decreed  that  it  should  no 
longer  disgrace  the  front  of  the  noble  building 
with  which  it  has  had  so  untoward  a  temporary 
connection.  It  is  to  he  forthwith  removed.  It 
seems,  however,  that  all  proceedings  in  regard  to 
the  unseemly  group,  except  this,  have  been  but 
little  creditable  to  the  parties  in  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  let  it  be  repeated  that  this  group, 
allegorically  representing  the  refinements  of 
dancing,  is  palpably  the  most  vulgar  embodi¬ 
ment  of  gross  immodesty.  It  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  judg¬ 
ment  both  of  the  Fine  Art  Administration  and 
the  architect — it  was  approved  of  by  both ;  of 
that  there  is  no  room  i'or  doubt,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  erected  in  front  of  the  building  and  in  its 
permanent  marble.  What  next  ?  The  public, 
with  a  better  taste,  led  on  by  that  “  great 
unknown,”  whose  flask  of  ink  smote  with  such 
eloquent  condemnation  the  peccant  work,  pro¬ 
duced  the  change  in  its  destination.  The 
Administration  has  amicably  confided  to  the 
same  sculptor  the  commission  of  replacing  it  by 
another  work  on  the  same  theme  !  and  this  he, 
in  his  professional  pride,  scorns  to  execute. 
What  is  the  latest  proceeding  of  the  public 
authority  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  this — the 
indecent  group  is  to  be  relegated  into  one  of 
the  large  interior  saloons  of  the  theatre,  and 
there  set  up,  with  all  its  iniquities  on  its  head, 
in,  as  it  were,  a  special  cabinet  of  honour,  for 
public  study  and  the  outrage  of  common 
decency.  How  applicable  seems  here  the  elo¬ 
quent  line  in  the  Marc  Antony  oration : — 

“  Oh,  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  bea.sts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason.” 

Berlin. — A  statue  in  memory  of  Shinkel, 
the  distinguished  Prussian  architect,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  erected  in  front  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Academy  in  this  city.  It  is  a  colossal 
bronze  figure  after  the  model  by  Drake,  and 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  red  granite,  polished 
and  mounted  on  a  flight  of  steps.  At  the  angles 
are  figures  representing  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Poetry. 

New  York. — A  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  unveiled  on  the  21st  of  October  in  Prospect 
Park.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Brown,  and 
was  erected  by  means  of  a  dollar-subscription- 
fund,  raised  by  citizens,  without  regard  to  party 
connection.  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  about  nine 
feet  high,  and  represents  the  figure  of  the  late 
President  standing,  with  the  folds  of  a  cloak 
draped  about  him ;  his  left  hand  is  extended, 
and  holds  a  manuscript.  The  head  is  uncovered. 
The  figure  stands  upon  a  base  of  Scotch  granite. 
On  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  various  em¬ 
blems  and  inscriptions.  On  the  east  and  west, 
wreaths  enclosing  the  letters  “  U.  S.  A  ”  and 
“U.  S.  N. ;”  on  the  south,  an  eagle  holding  a 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  female  with 


an  axe,  and  supported  by  a  bundle  of  reeds, 
with  the  motto,  Pen  drarjht  maakt  Maqht on 
the  north  is  an  eagle  with  a  broken  shackle 
in  his  talons. — The  local  journals  speak  in 
laudatory  terms  of  a  large  picture  which  Victor 
Nehlig  has  nearly  completed  in  his  studio  on 
Broadway.  It  tells  a  story  of  early  American 
history,  how  Pocohontas,  the  “dearest  daughter” 
of  Powhatan,  emperor  of  Appamatuck,  rescued 
Captain  John  Smith,  a  famous  English  voyager 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
from  the  death  to  which  her  father  had  con¬ 
signed  him  ;  shielding  his  body,  by  means  of 
her  own,  from  the  hatchet  of  the  executioner. 
The  canvas  is  full  of  figures  of  the  savage 
tribes  decked  out  in  all  the  bravery  of  gaudy 
beads,  bright  feathers,  glittering  shells,  rich 
skins  of  animals,  and  painted  limbs  and  faces  ; 
for  the  “court”  of  the  monarch  is  present 
to  witness  the  deed  of  murder.  “In  colour,” 
says  the  New  York  Pveninej  Mail,  “even  as  the 
picture  now  stands,  it  is  of  startling  power  .  .  . 
The  costumes  and  all  other  details  have  been 
carefully  studied  out  by  the  painter,  and  in 
this  respect,  his  work  will  bear  close  criticism.” 
We  have  a  “notion”  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  subject  has  been  represented  by  an 
American  artist. 

Valparaiso. — A  public  subscription  is  being 
made  for  a  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Cochrane,  the 
famous  naval  commander. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 


Edinburgh. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  held  on  the  10  th  of 
December,  the  following  Academicians  were 
elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Sir 
George  Harvey,  President ;  William  Douglas, 
Secretary ;  Charles  Lees,  Treasurer ;  Kenneth 
Macleay  and  William  Brodie,  Auditors ;  James 
Drummond,  Librarian ;  and  Messrs.  Macleay, 
Brodie,  and  Eoss,  Visitors  to  the  Life  School. — 
We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill,  E  S.A., 
has  been  forced,  from  ill-health  and  advanced 
years,  to  resign  the  secretaryship  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy.  Our  brief  record  of  this  eminent  Scot¬ 
tish  artist  in  a  recent  number  would  serve  to 
show  that  no  man  in  Scotland,  perhaps  in 
Britain,  has  done  more  than  he  to  advance  Art. 
The  founder  of  Art-Union  Societies,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  calotype  process,  he  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  the  Scottish  Academy 
on  a  firm  basis,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  and  Scottish  artists  know 
the  value  of  his  nearly  forty  years’  devotion  to 
their  interest. — A  movement  has  been  made 
here  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  of  the 
late  Eev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  the  present  century. 

Glasgow. — The  Art-Union  of  Glasgow  have 
commissioned  ]\Ir.  S.  Bough  to  prepare  four 
large  water-colour  drawings,  which  are  to  be 
balloted  for  in  March  next  as  prizes  among  the 
subscribers  for  the  current  year.  The  four 
pictures  are  all  lake  scenes — Loch  Katrine,  Loch 
Ard,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Loch  Awe.  The  mem¬ 
bers’  presentation  work  for  this  year  is  to  be 
a  chromo-lithograph,  by  Messrs.  Maclure  and 
Macdonald,  of  the  drawing  of  Loch  Ai’d. 

Cambridge. — The  FitzwUliam  Museum  has 
recently  acquired  a  picture,  assumed  to  be  by 
Murillo,  and  representing  ‘John  the  Baptist 
preaching  in  the  Wilderness.’  It  was  purchased 
of  a  member  of  the  University  for  £110. 

Manchester. — The  council  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  has  awarded  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas 
given  “for  the  best  picture”  to  Mr.  Keeley 
Halswelle,  A.K.S.A.,  for  his  ‘Eoba  di  Eoma,’  a 
scene  in  the  Piazza  Navina,  Eome. 

WiGTON. — Mr.  Woolner  has  received  a  com¬ 
mission  to  execute  fom’  bas-reliefs  for  the  foun¬ 
tain  that  Mr.  George  is  now  erecting  in  memory 
of  his  wife.  The  sculptures  are  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  will  represent  acts  of  mercy 
which  the  deceased  lady  conspicuously  exer¬ 
cised  ;  namely,  ‘  Feeding  the  Hungry,’  ‘  Clothing 
the  Naked,’  ‘  Comforting  the  Afflicted,’  ‘  In¬ 
structing  the  Ignorant.’ 
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CELEBEATED  CHIJECHES  OE 
EUEOPE. 

Xo.  I.— WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.* 

I  [IEEE  is  no  sacred  edifice  in 
the  -svorld  which  an  educated 
Englishman  enters  with  deeper 
feelings  of  profound  venera¬ 
tion  than  the  Abbey  of  West¬ 
minster.  It  is  not  more  the 
gorgeous  architecture  of  the  building  that 
inspires  him,  than  it  is  the  historic  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  its  annals.  Eor  ages  its  doors  have 
been  opened  to  the  yet  uncrowned  mon- 
ai’ch,  accompanied  by  a  court  and  retinue 
as  brilliant  as  the  world  can  show,  to 


have  the  seal  of  kingly  dignity  set  upon 
his  head ;  and  its  walls  have  received  all 
that  remains  of  royalty  when  the  sceptre 
has  been  broken,  and  the  “  crown  has  fallen 
from  his  brow.”  It  is  an  edifice  which 
the  living  have  traversed  for  centuries  in 
all^the  pride  and  pomp  of  lofty  position  :  it 
is  as  grand  a  mausoleum  of  the  dead  as 
Christendom  can  show.  Nor  is  it  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  only  that  Westminster  Abbey  is 
an  object  of  contemplative  admiration. 

'  Foreigners  resort  to  it  as  to  a  shrine  of 
beauty,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  those 
whose  names  are  blazoned  on  the  records 
of  time.  Americans  regard  it  with  as  much 
reverence  as  we  ourselves  do ;  and  Wash- 
j  ington  Irving  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
poetically-written  chapter  in  his  ‘  ‘  Sketch- 
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of  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  history  of  the 
Abbey,  may  have  led  him  to  fix  the  origin 
of  the  first  church,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
the  general  assumption  has  hitherto  been, 
that  Saebyrht,  or  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  built  here  a  church  about  the  year 
608  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter.  Sebert 
was  converted  to  Chi’istianity  by  the 
preaching  of  Mellitus,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  St.  Augustine ;  the  king  and 
his  wife,  Athelgoda,  were  buried  in  the 
church,  which  appears  to  have  been  after¬ 
wards  called  West  Minster — ^whence  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  city — from  its 
position  with  regard  to  St.  Paul’s,  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  church  of  the  East  Saxons. 
Sebert’s  edifice  is  stated  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Danes  about  the  time  of 
Alfred,  and  the  site  remained  desolate  till 
the  reign  of  Edgar,  about  the  year  959; 
he  caused  the  church  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
established  there  a  Benedictine  Priory,  or 
abbey,  of  twelve  monks,  who  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  very  liberally  provided  for. 
Nevertheless  the  church  itself  was  held  in 
high  repute,  for  the  body  of  Harold  I., 
son  of  Canute,  who  died  at  Oxford  in  1040, 
was  taken  there  for  burial.  A  few  years 
after,  Edward  the  Confessor  rebuilt  the 
Abbey-church  with  considerable  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  in  a  style  then  prevalent  in 
Normandy,  appropriating  to  the  work  “a 
tenth  part  of  his  entire  substance,  as  well 
in  gold,  silver,  and  cattle,  as  in  all  his 
other  possessions.”  It  was  consecrated  on 
the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  1065 ;  and 
on  the  12  th  of  January  following,  the  king 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  before  the 
high  altar ;  Editha,  his  queen,  daughter  of 
Earl  Godwin,  was  also  interred  here. 

In  1245  Henry  III.  caused  Edward’s 
church  to  be  taken  down,  and  another 
erected  in  its  place  in  the  elegant  and  lofty 
style  adopted  in  almost  all  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  period  throughout  Europe ; 
but  it  was  not  completed  till  long  after  the 
king’s  death :  he  had  previously  built,  on 
the  site  adjoining,  a  new  Lady-chapel. 
The  work  was  continued  by  Edward  I., 
and  carried  on  by  different  abbots  tiU  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  took  down  the 
“  Lady-chapel,”  erected  by  his  predecessor, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  splendid  chapel 
of  the  Florid  Gothic,  or  Tudor,  style,  which 
has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  This  was 
the  last  important  addition  to,  or  alteration 
in,  the  sacred  edifice  till  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  western  towers 
were  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  unquestionably 
had'greater  knowledge  of  Italian  architec¬ 
ture  than  of  Gothic :  his  work  added  neither 
,  dignity  nor  beauty  to  the  glorious  old 
Abbey. 

The  dates  of  the  respective  portions  of 
the  abbey  are  given  as  follows  in  Gwilt’s 
‘  ‘  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture — In  1250, 
Henry  III.  erected  the  nave,  choir,  and 
aisles  ;  in  1300,  Edward  I.  added  the  tran¬ 
sept  ;  and  in  1490,  Henry  VII.  the  “  Lady- 
chapel,”  which  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  ecclesiastical  or  secular  edifice  in  the 
world  a  more  chaste,  yet  gorgeous,  ex¬ 
ample  of  Tudor  architecture  than  this, 
which,  whether  viewed  externally  or  inter¬ 
nally,  has  been  the  subject  of  universal 
admiration  with  every  writer  upon  the  Art 
from  its  earliest  completion  to  the  present 
time.  It  seems  as  if  man  had  exercised 
his  highest  genius,  to  show  how  nobly  the 
builder’s  Art  might  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Creator.  Every  portion  of 
the  chapel  is  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  the  whole  exhibits  perfect  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts. 


Book.”  “The  spaciousness  and  gloom  of 
thi.H  vast  edifice,”  he  says,  “produce  a 
profound  and  mysterious  awe.  We  step 
cautious])'  and  softly  about,  as  if  fearful  of 
disturbing  tlie  liallowcd  silence  of  the 
tomb  ;  while  e%'ery  foot-fall  whispers  along 
the  walls,  and  chatters  among  the  sepul¬ 
chres,  making  us  more  sen.sibleof  the  quiet 
we  have  interrupted.  It  seems  as  if  the 
awful  nature  of  the  place  presses  down 
upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder 
into  noi.seless  reverence.  We  find  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  congregated  bones 
of  the  great  men  of  past  times  who  have 
filled  history  with  their  deeds,  and  the 
earth  with  their  renown.” 

*  The  cnjrravine^  which  n'-company  this  series  of  papers 
lure  been  obtained  from  MM.  .Mame  et  Fils,  Tours. 


At  the  period  when  the  first  authenti¬ 
cated  church  was  erected  where  the  Abbey 
now  stands,  the  ground  was  a  low  marshy 
tract  of  uncultivated  insular  land,  formed 
by  an  arm  of  the  Thames,  and  called  by 
the  Saxons  “  Thornege,”  or  “The  Isle  of 
Thorns.”  According  to  one  tradition,  for 
which  there  appears  no  reasonable  founda¬ 
tion,  the  apostle  St.  Peter  visited  Britain, 
and  erected  a  small  oratory,  or  chapel, 
here.  Another  is,  that  the  first  ecclesias¬ 
tical  structure  was  built  some  years  later, 
by  King  Lucius,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
in  Britain  about  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  and  who  erected  a  church  from 
the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake.  At  what  date  the  researches 
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No.  II.— BUEGOS  CATHEDEAL. 

UEGOS,  though  still  retaining 
,  the  honour  of  ranking  as  the 
capital  city  of  Old  Castile, 
shows  little  except  architec- 
j  ture  to  tell  of  its  former  opu¬ 
lence  and  grandeur.  When  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  removed  the  seat  of 
royalty  from  Burgos  to  Madrid,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  prosperity  of  the  former  place  began 
rapidly  to  decline.  Yet  in  this  its  hour  of 
decay,  Burgos  is  a  city  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  to  the  antiquarian  and  archaeo¬ 
logist  :  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  country,  made  memorable  by 
the  recollections  of  its  former  glory,  and 
standing  on  the  declivity  of  a  considerable 
elevation,  its  Gothic  monuments,  its  palaces 
adorned  with  arabesques,  its  gloomy-look- 
ing  monasteries  and  picturesque  houses, 
cannot  fail  to  invite  attention.  Narrow 
and  tortuous  streets  show  at  every  step  the 
remains  of  departed  power  and  wealth  :  on 
one  side  or  another  as  the  visitor  traverses 
them  he  sees  feudal  residences  with  walls 
as  thick  as  those  of  a  fortress,  or  mansions 
which  the  Art  of  the  sixteenth  century 
decorated  wdth  a  thousand  light  and  ele¬ 
gant  ornaments.  Historically,  Burgos  holds 
almost  paramount  interest  in  the  mind  of 
every  true  Spaniard :  at  the  Castle  of  Bivar, 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  the  city, 
was  born,  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  famous  Castilian 
hero,  the  Campeador,  or  Cid,  whose  adven¬ 
tures  are  nearly  as  much  involved  in  fable 
and  romance  as  those  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  His  life 
was  a  continuous  warfare  with  the  Moors, 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  innumer¬ 
able  romances  and  ballads  by  Spanish 
writers.  Our  own  charming  lyrist,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  has  left  us  several  spirited  “Songs 
of  the  Cid;  ”  one  of  these,  entitled  “The 
Cid’s  Departure  into  Exile,”  commences 
thus : — 

“  With  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train. 

Went  forth  the  Campeador  of  Spain  ; 

For  wild  sierras  and  plains  afar. 

He  left  the  lands  of  his  own  Bivar. 

To  march  o’er  field,  and  to  watcli  in  tent. 

From  his  homo  in  good  Castile  he  went; 

To  the  wasting  siege  and  the  battle’s  van, — 

For  the  noble  Cid  was  a  banished  man !  ” 

Tradition  says  that  the  last  engagement 
in  which  the  Cid  took  part,  if  the  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  used  on  such  an  occasion,  was 
after  his  death.  The  Moors  had  besieged 
Valencia,  where  he  died;  and  the  Spaniards, 
having  placed  the  body  in  the  armour  worn 
by  the  living  chief,  set  it  on  his  war-horse, 
and  went  out  of  the  city  to  attack  the  foe, 
who  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Mrs.  Hemans  describes  the  event  in  a 
poem  called  “The  Cid’s  Euneral  Proces¬ 
sion,”  which  ends  with  these  stanzas  : — 

“  The  field  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red. 

As  the  kings  and  leaders  of  Afric  fled  ! 

There  was  work  for  the  men  of  the  Cid  that  day  ! — 
They  were  weary  at  eve,  when  they  ceased  to  slay. 

As  reapers  whose  task  is  done ! 

“  The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ! 

The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread ; 

But  the  sea  had  its  share  of  tlie  Paynim-slain, 

And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain  ; — 

So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  passed  on!  ” 

Leaving  our  readers  who  may  care  to  learn 
more  of  this  famous  warrior  to  consult 
Southey’s  “  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,”  we  pass 
on  to  our  immediate  subject,  “The  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Burgos.  It  was  commenced  in  1221, 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  whom 
the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  call  St. 
Eerdinand,  but  it  was  not  completely 
finished  till  the  sixteenth  century :  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos,  who  founded  the  edifice, 
was,  according  to  contemporaneous  chroni¬ 


clers,  a  friend  of  the  king,  and  the  latter 
gave  to  the  work  great  assistance.  On 
entering  the  cathedral  the  eye  is  somewhat 
dazzled  by  the  preponderance  of  light,  ' 
arising  from  the  whiteness  of  the  stone  of  [ 
which  it  is  built,  and  the  absence  of 
stained-glass.  The  large  lantern  of  the  ^ 
octagonal  dome  over  the  transept  contri¬ 
butes  largely  to  expand  the  light  through¬ 
out  the  edifice :  the  dome  itself  is  bold  in 
construction,  and  is  entirely  covered  with 
ornaments  and  heraldic  blazonry.  The 
transept  is  brilliantly  rich  with  decorative 
details,  so  elegant  that  the  Castilians  speak 
of  it  as  “  the  work  of  angels.” 

The  architectural  character  of  the  cathe¬ 


dral,  generally,  is  that  of  the  advanced 
:  pointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Toledo  and 
Leon.  The  unusually  good  example  of 
medifeval  pointed  work  afforded  by  the 
cloisters  is,  according  to  Mr.  Street,  of  the 
date  1280 — 1350,  rather  than  1379  —  80, 
the  period  at  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  executed.  The  elegant  towers  and 
spires,  by  Juan  de  Colonia,  date  1442 — 56. 
The  range  of  chapels  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church,  including  that  of  the  Velasco 
family,  which  is  quite  flamhoyard,  are  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were,  in  all  probability,  executed  by  Simon 
de  Colonia.  Among  the  whole  of  the 


chapels  of  the  cathedral  that  of  the  Velascos, 
an  illustrious  family  in  whom  the  office  of 
Constable  of  Castile  was  hereditary,  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent :  it  is  large,  and 
decorated  with  much  splendour.  The 
sculptures  are  by  Jean  de  Bourgoyne, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  architect,  con¬ 
structed  the  Gothic  canopy  under  which  is 
placed  the  tomb  of  the  Velascos  :  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  principal  sculptures  are — the 
Agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  At 
the  foot  of  the  altar  lie  the  remains  of 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  founder  of 
the  chapel,  who  died  in  1492 ;  and  those  of 
his  wife,  Mencia  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  who 


died  in  1500.  Another  fine  monument  is 
that  of  the  Archbishop  Luis  de  Acugna  of 
Osorio ;  a  prelate  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
honour  of  having  erected  one  of  the  noble 
towers  that  adorn  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Anne ;  on  it  rests  an  effigy  of  the 
archbishop  in  full  ecclesiastical  robes  :  the 
figure  is  accompanied  by  four  others  repre¬ 
senting  respectively  the  four  cardinal 
virtues. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  cathedral 
the  visitor  will  find  much  to  attract  his 
attention,  especially  in  the  richness  of  the 
principal  altar  and  the  carved-work  that 
encloses  the  choir. 

James  Dafforhe. 
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OBITUAEY. 

FREDERICK  OYERBECK. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  artist,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  German  school  of 
religious  painting,  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place  in  Rome,  in  Xovember  last.  He  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 

In  the  Art-Journal  for  1 864,  there  appears 
an  engraved  portrait  of  Overheck,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  career  up  to  that  period.  Since 
then  our  columns  have  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  referred  to  him  and  his  works ;  but 
especially  so  in  the  series  of  illustrated 
papers  on  him,  and  his  contemporaries  of  the 
German  school,  published  in  I860.  Our 
task,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  is  to 
gather  up  some  scattered  fragments  of  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  record  them  to 
his  honoured  memory ;  for  Overbeck’s  name 
is  one  to  be  reverenced  by  every  lover  of 
high  Art,  though  all  may  not  share  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  his  fnndamental 
belief,  that  Art  does  not  exist  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
religion. 

He  was  born  at  Lubeck,  in  1789  ;  and  at 
an  early  age  went  to  Vienna,  about  1806  or 
1808,  to  learn  and  practise  painting.  The 
teaching  of  the  Viennese  Academy  found, 
however,  but  little  sympathy  with  a  mind 
influenced  by  new  ideas  and  principles  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  aim  and  object  of  Art — 
new,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  professors  in  the 
Academy,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  path 
trodden  by  their  predecessors,  and  were 
unwilling  to  be  re -schooled  into,  to  them, 
novel  principles.  Among  a  large  body  of 
the  most  promising  of  his  fellow-students, 
his  views  met  with  warm  response ;  so  much 
so  that  they  showed  their  gratitude  and 
pleasure  by  entertaining  the  re-actionary 
artist  at  a  public  funeral.  We  use  the  word 
“re-actionary,”  because  Overbeck’s  idea 
was  to  assimilate  modern  Art  to  the  high 
and  pure  feeling  of  some  of  the  old  painters. 

In  1810  he  went  to  Rome,  which  hence¬ 
forth  was  to  be  his  place  of  residence,  and 
where,  during  many  years,  he  held  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Painting,  in  the  Academy  of 
St.  I>uke.  In  Rome  he  soon  found  himself 
surrounded  by  not  a  few  of  those  enthu¬ 
siastic  students  who  had  fraternised  with 
him  in  Vienna ;  men  who  have  since  left 
their  pictorial  mark  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe — Cornelius,  Veit,  Schadow,  Schnorr, 
Vogel,  Eggers,  Eohr,  and  many  others. 
The  works  executed  by  these  revivalists 
have,  mostly,  become  universally  known  by 
means  of  engravings.  No  small  number 
are  painted  in  fresco;  Gverbeck’s  principal 
productions  are  in  this  medium,  yet  he 
painted  numerous  oil-pictures.  A  list  of 
all  ho  has  left  behind  him  would  form  a 
very  long  catalogue ;  yet  we  may  point  out 
specially  his  ‘  Vision  of  St.  Francis,’  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angioli,  Assisi ; 

‘  The  Holy  Family,’  painted  for  Count  Von 
Schoinborn;  five  compositions  from  Tasso’s 
‘Jerusalem  delivered,’  in  the  villa  of  the 
Marchese  Mnssini:  these  aro  all  frescoes. 
Among  his  oil-pictures  the  most  important, 
perhajis,  aro — ‘  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,’  in  Hamburgh;  ‘  The  Entrance  of 
Christ  in'o  Jerusalem,’  and  ‘The  Descent 
from  the  Cross’ — both,  if  we  mistake  not, 
now  in  the  painter’s  native  town,  Imbeck  ; 
‘The  Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arts,’  in 
the  Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort ;  ‘  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Virgin  ;’  ‘  Elijah’s  Ascent  into 
Heaven,’  admirably  engraved  by  Ruscher- 
weyh  ;  ‘  Iteath  of  St.  Joseph,’  &c.  &c. 

No  small  number  of  Overbeck’s  ideas 
were  carried  only  beyond  simple  drawings  ; 
such  as  his  forty  designs  of  ‘  The  Life  of 
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Christ,’  ‘  Christ  blessing  little  Children,’ 
well-known  from  engravings ;  ‘  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;’ 

‘  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son  at  Nain,’  ‘  The 
Gathering  of  the  Manna,’  &c.  &c. 

Personally  Overbeck  was  a  man  of  sin¬ 
gularly  grave  aspect ;  combined,  however, 
with  much  sweetness  of  expression ;  he 
might  have  been  taken  as  a  modern  type 
of  Fra.  Angelico  or  Fra.  Bartolomeo.  Emi¬ 
nently  a  pietist,  his  works  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  most  sincere  piety  and  integrity  of  heart, 
and  are  endowed  with  a  charm  and  grace 
rarely  seen  but  in  the  conceptions  of  Raf- 
faelle  himself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  o/“The  Art-Jovenal.  ” 
RELICS  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Sir, — In  an  interesting  article  on  the  “  Relics 
of  Charles  I.”  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Art-Journal,  it  is  stated  that  very  few  of  the 
king’s  autographs  remain.  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  one  is  in  my  possession,  contained  in 
a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  army-clothing,  of 
■which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

John  Douttt. 

Hampstead  Hill  Gardens,  Nov.  1869. 

“  Charles  R. 

“  Whereas  you  have  made  provision  of  great 
number  of  cloathes,  shooes,  and  stockings,  for 
the  cloathing  of  the  several  regiments  of  foote 
of  our  army.  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that 
you  forthwith  cause  all  the  said  cloathes,  shooes, 
and  stockings  to  be  delivered  unto  such  person 
as  shall  he  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  by 
our  right  right  trusty  and  welbeloved  Cosen 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Forth,  Lieutenant  General  of 
our  army,  to  he  disposed  as  hee  shall  direct. 
And  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  he  your 
warrant. 

“  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford  this  Sixteenth 
of  July,  1643. 

“  To  our  trusty  and  ivelheloved  Thonyas 
Bushell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Wardens 
of  our  Mint." 


Sir,- — There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  as  regards 
the  quotation  made  in  your  November  number 
relative  to  the  king’s  walking  cane  and  the  ring, 
as  the  following  statement  wiU  show  : — The  tale 
is  exclusively  confined  to  the  former  only  :  the 
account  was  made  and  confirmed  to  me  by  the 
late  IMr.  Thomas  Cooke,  a  relative  of  my  wife’s. 
'There  was  an  account  of  the  same  purport  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1846, 
with  an  engraving  of  the  cane-head ;  and  the 
head  itself  is  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  M. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Wimpole  Street,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Cooke’s  statement  attached  to  it ; — 

“  This  ivory  head,  inlaid  with  silver,  the  top 
of  which  unscrews,  and  forms  a  scent-box, 
formerly  attached  to  a  cane  (now  lost),  was  given 
by  King  Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner  in  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  to  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  was 
then  (as  it  appears  from  an  old  book  in  my 
possession,  containing  a  pedigree  of  my  family) 
master  gunner  of  that  castle  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight."  That  the  officer  treated  his  royal 
captive  kindly  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from 
the  present  made  to  him  by  the  king,  hut  from 
the  following  anecdote  related  to  me  by  my 
father,  who  heard  it  from  his  father :  —  The 
gunner  had  a  little  son  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Charles,  and  often  amused  his 
solitary  hours  ;  one  day  seeing  the  boy  with  a 
child’s  sword  by  his  side,  the  king  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  it  ?  ‘  Please  your 

Majesty  to  defend  your  Majesty  against  your 
Majesty’s  enemies,’  was  the  gallant  little  hero’s 
reply,  with  which,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  the 
monarch  was  much  gratified,  and  then  probably 
presented  the  cane  above  described.” 

H.  D.  Cole. 


Isle  of  Wight, 

December,  1869. 


THE  ANGEL  OE  LIGHT. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY  J.  EDWARDS. 

It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  engravings  which,  at  various  times,  we 
have  introduced  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  that  he  is  a  sculptor  of  deep 
thought,  and  possesses  elevated  ideas  of 
his  Art.  The  term  “spiritual,”  so  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  the  compositions  of 
many  of  the  old  painters,  is  equally  suitable 
to  the  majority  of  his  productions  :  they 
breathe  an  atmosphere  such  as  we  believe 
to  be  inhaled  by  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
speak  in  a  language  not  of  the  ‘  ‘  earth, 
earthy.” 

The  engraving  now  placed  before  our 
readers  is  from  a  work  fully  entitled  to 
rank  in  this  category.  It  is  from  a  bas- 
relief,  in  marble,  forming  a  portion  of  a 
monument  erected  in  the  church  of  Bryn- 
coed-Ivor,  near  Dolgelly,  North  Wales,  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev,  Evan  Charles 
Owen,  first  incumbent  of  that  church, 
who,  “  in  the  singularly  happy  noontide 
of  his  ministerial  career,  was,  after  a  brief 
illness,  removed  from  it,  and  from  a  home 
endeared  to  him  by  a  loving  wife  and  the 
affection  of  a  young  family.”  This  bereaved 
widow  —  a  member  of  one  of  the  old 
county  families  in  the  district,  and  a  lady 
of  true  but  unobtrusive  excellence — caused 
this  tribute  to  be  raised  to  her  departed 
husband,  and  nothing  more  beautiful  of  its 
kind  could  have  been  offered. 

The  purport  of  the  design  is,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  bring  some  faint  gleam  of  the 
light  of  heaven  to  illumine  the  dark 
clouds  of  sorrow  caused  by  the  early  be¬ 
reavement  of  one  so  loved  as  he  whom  the 
monument  commemorates.  This  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  “  Angel  of  Light”  appearing 
in  celestial  radiance  amid  the  emblematic 
clouds  of  grief  which  envelop  the  tomb ; 
and  there,  while  fioating  calmly  above  the 
quiet  resting-place  of  the  departed,  with 
the  star  of  faith  glowing  oyer  the  head,  we 
may  imagine  the  angel  uttering  words 
of  holiest  consolation  and  hope,  as  she 
points  upward  to  that  bright  and  happy 
region  where  the  separated  may  be  re¬ 
united  for  ever,  and  the  most  pure  and 
perfect  joy  shall  be  their  eternal  portion. 
The  olive  and  palm  branches  in  the  left  hand 
symbolise  respectively  “divine  love”  and 
the  “victory”  oyer  the  grave  consequent 
on  that  love.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb 
is  the  monogram  of  the  Redeemer  supported 
by  the  Greek  letters  Alpha  and  Omega; 
the  whole  enclosed  in  a  wreath  of  olive  : 
all  well-known  Christian  types. 

It  was  thus  symbolically  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  memorialised  their  dead,  as  may  yetbe 
seen  in  the  ancient  catacombs  of  Rome  and 
elsewhere.  Rude  and  unartistic  as  these 
monuments  and  mortuary  devices  are,  they 
have  adefinite  andcomprehensive meaning  ; 
they  are  eloquent  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity ;  they  declare  an  unfaltering  belief 
in  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  hope  in  the  promises  and  rewards 
held  out  in  sacred  writ,  and  charity — the 
greatest  of  the  three — that  works  in  and 
through  love.  Such  memorials,  simple  as 
they  may  be,  are  more  impressive,  more 
nearly  allied  with  humble  trust,  and  far 
more  applicable  to  the  occasion,  than  the 
unmeaning  designs  and  laudatory  epitaphs 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  our  churches 
and  cemeteries. 

The  sculpture  is  most  delicately  executed 
in  the  finest  Carrara  marble :  the  bas- 
relief  stands  nearly  five  feet  in  height. 


DRAWIT  BY  P  R  ROPFE  ,  ENGRAVED  BY  R  A  ARTLETT 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  Eoyal  Academy 
distributed  prizes  to  the  students  : — 

For  the  best  Historical  Painting;  the  subject,  ‘  Ulysses 
and  the  Nurse’ — the  gold  medal,  books,  and  a  scholarship 
of  25/.  to  Frederick  Trevelyan  Goodall. 

For  the  best  Historical  Group  in  Sculpture  ;  the  subject, 
‘Hercules  str  ngling  Antreus  ’ — the  gold  medal,  books, 
and  a  scholarship  of  25/.  to  Thomas  Brock. 

A  gold  medal,  wiih  books,  also  awarded  in  the  same 
class,  to  Horace  Montford. 

Fur  the  best  D-sign  in  Architecture  ;  the  subject,  a  de¬ 
sign  for  a  theatre — the  gold  medal,  books,  and  a  scholar¬ 
ship  of  25/.  to  Henry  L.  Florence. 

For  the  best  Painting  of  a  Coast  Scene  ;  the  subject, 

‘  After  a  Storm ;  time,  Pawn  ’ — the  Turner  gold  medal  to 
William  Lionel  Wyllie. 

For  the  best  Copy  made  in  the  School  of  Painting  of  a 
portrait  by  Vandyke — the  silver  medal  to  William 
Gadsby. 

For  the  best  Drawing  from  Life— the  silver  medal,  with 
books,  to  Frederick  Treveij’an  Goodall. 

For  the  second-best  Drawing  from  the  Life— the  silver 
medal  to  Frederick  George  Cotman. 

For  a  Model  from  Lite— the  second  silver  medal  to 
Thomas  Brock. 

For  the  best  Drawing  from  the  Antique — the  silver 
medal,  with  books,  to  William  Edward  Miller. 

For  the  second-best  Drawing  from  the  Antique — the 
silver  medal  to  Howard  Goodall. 

For  the  third-best  Drawing  from  the  Antique — the 
silver  medal  to  Walter  L.  Bromley. 

Fur  the  best  Model  from  the  Antique — the  silver  medal, 
with  books,  to  William  White. 

For  the  second-best  Model  from  the  Antique — the  silver 
medal  to  Frederick  Winter. 

For  the  third-best  Model  from  the  Antique — the  silver 
medal  to  Kobert  Stocks 

For  the  best  Restoration  of  the  Torso  Belvidere — the 
silver  medal  to  William  While. 

For  the  best  Architectural  Drawing  of  the  garden  front 
of  Bridgewater  House  —  the  silver  medal  and  books  to 
Merton  M.  Glover 

For  the  second-best  Architectural  Drawing — the  silver 
medal  to  George  .Stanley  Rees. 

The  one  year  travelling  studentship  in  architecture,  to 
Henry  L.  Florence. 

The  two  years  travelling  studentship  in  sculpture,  to 
Henry  Wiles. 

The  10/.  premium  for  a  Drawing  executed  in  the  Antique 
school  during  the  year,  to  Howard  Goodall. 

The  President  delivered  the  annual  address. 
He  gave  a  lengthened  history  of  the  Institution 
from  its  foundation — a  very  needless  task,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  every  student  is  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  counsel  comprehended  nothing  new. 
He  advised  the  students  to  “  study  nature  to 
attend  to  perspective  and  anatomy ;  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  the  works  of  great  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  and  gave  them  the  information  that 
there  was  to  he  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
ancient  masters,  and  that  the  schools  were  to  he 
at  length  made  of  some  value  to  Art.  The 
President  was  not  quite  so  happy  when  he 
asked  if  any  body  of  men  except  artists 
(excepting,  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy)gave  their  services- gratuitously 
to  the  public.  “  Do  we  hear  of  such  disin¬ 
terested  zeal,”  asked  Sir  Francis,  “in  any 
other  profession  ?  Do  judges,  or  men  of 
science,  or  skilful  physicians  devote  their  time 
gratuitously  to  the  education  of  the  young?” 
Surely  the  President  cannot  have  given  a 
thought  to  the  many  scientific  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  numerous 
hospitals  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  where  surgeons  and  physicians  are  in 
constant  attendance  without  fee  or  reward.  He 
might  have  known  that  no  constituted  body, 
public  or  private,  does  so  little  as  the  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy  for  the  extending  professional  knowledge 
and  educating  the  young.  To  the  income  the 
Eoyal  Academy  has  this  year  received  from  its 
Exhibition  the  President  makes  no  reference  : 
probably  it  falls  little  short  of  £20,000.  To 
whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Neither  did  the  President  give  any 
reason  why  but  two  candidates  will  be,  on  the 
30th  of  the  present  month,  elected  A.E.A.  out 
of  perhaps  fifty  equally  worthy  of  admission, 
who  stand  without  in  the  cold  waiting.  In  a 
word,  the  Eoyal  Academy  will  graciously  and 
generously  continue— to  do  nothing. 

The  election  of  James  Sant,  Esq.,  to  full 
honours  on  the  15th  December  cannot  but  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  profession  and  the 
public.  M.  Gallait,  the  renowned  Belgian  painter, 
and  M.  Guillaume,  sculptor,  of  France,  MM. 
Meissonnier  and  Gerome,  painters,  of  France, 
M.  Viollet  le  Due,  architect,  of  France,  and  M. 
Henriquel  Dupont,  engraver,  of  France,  were 
elected  honorary  foreign  members. 

SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

THE  EIGHTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES 
t  AND  STUDIES. 

This  exhibition  maintains  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  its  high  character,  want  of  novelty 
being,  in  fact,  its  chief  fault.  Yet  interest 
always  arises  out  of  curiosity  as  to  what  some 
of  the  least  tried  Associates  may  attempt,  such  as 
Pinwell  or  Powell,  and  we  are  almost  sure  to 
get  ideas  and  methods  new,  good,  or  strange, 
from  Walker,  Boyce,  Alfred  Hunt,  Lament,  and 
Smallfield.  We  are  sorry  that  nothing  comes 
from  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who,  indeed,  has 
never  proved  himself  prolific.  On  the  whole, 
the  practice  of  making,  or  at  least  of  exhibit¬ 
ing,  “sketches  and  studies  ”  seems  at  increasing 
discount.  Artists  evidently  prefer  to  be 

judged  by  finished  products,  which,  however, 
often  call  for  little  more  than  patience ;  while 
the  public  have  a  delight  in  “  sketches  ” 
cleverly  thrown  off,  and  “  studies  ”  which  show 
a  painter’s  first  thoughts  or  progressive  steps 
in  arriving  at  mature  results.  In  these  winter 
exhibitions  we  had  at  first  been  taught  to  look 
for  scraps  from  portfolios  which  might  not 
otherwise  see  the  light ;  and  for  such  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  fruits  of  sketching  tours 
we  have  this  year  to  thank  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eichardson,  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  Mr.  John 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Mr.  Carl  Haag, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Gilbert  might  surely  have  spared  us 
‘Jack  Cade  with  his  Mob,  the  Filth  and  Scum 
of  Kent,  and  the  Clerk  of  Chatham,’  a  descrip¬ 
tive  title  which  the  painter  has  carried  out 
almost  with  revolting  literalness.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
however,  becomes  once  more  true  to  his  better 
self  in  a  masterly  drawing,  the  ‘  Outpost,’  which 
for  character,  colour,  and  handling,  is  supremely 
strong.  In  ‘  Boys  bearing  Grapes,’  drawn  and 
coloured  after  the  manner  of  Eubens,  the  same 
artist  again  shows  with  what  success  he  can 
rival  the  Flemish  school.  Carl  Haag,  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  of  exhibitors,  puts  beyond 
doubt  his  skill  as  a  sketcher  by  a  drawing, 
strange  to  say,  not  at  all  doctored :  ‘  A 

Warrior  ’  is  spirited,  the  touch  of  the  pencil  has 
off-hand  freedom.  ‘  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens,  the  Acropolis  in  the  distance :  ’  the 
writer  knows,  and  is  bound  to  say,  that  white 
marble  is  not  usually  coloured  with  brown  in 
the  shadows,  neither  does  the  Parthenon 
commonly'  thus  thrust  itself  into  sight.  The 
artist  seeks  effect  at  the  cost  of  topographic 
accuracy'.  Yet  very  masterly  is  a  companion 
sketch  by'  Mr.  Haag,  ‘  The  Interior  of  the 
Odeon  of  Herodis  Atticus,  at  Athens.’  Few 
artists  are  so  sure  of  their  results,  or  can  put 
upon  paper  an  intricate  subject  with  so  much 
certitude.  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Lundgren,  we 
are  sorry  to  observe,  are  in  a  poor  way ;  the 
drawings  of  these  notoriously  clever  artists 
have  become  black,  crude,  and  artificial.  Mr. 
Watson’s  best,  ‘Fishermen’s  Cottages,  Cul- 
lercoats,’  gives  sign  of  the  artistic  talent  he 
still  undoubtedly  possesses.  Of  J\Ir.  Topham, 
Mr.  Smallfield,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tayder  there 
is  little  fresh  to  say  :  all  three  have  become  so 
cleverly  mannered  as  seldom  to  care  to  be 
simple.  ‘  The  Great  Staircase  in  the  Charter- 
house,’  by  Mr.  Smallfield,  has  the  merit  of  being 
a  literal  study  ;  and  it  is  long  since  Mr.  Tayler 
has  been  so  near  to  truth  as  in  ‘  The  Interior  of 
a  Stable  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.’ 

The  Associates,  as  a  rule,  come  out  in  greater 
strength  and  fulness  than  the  Members  :  they 
are,  in  fact,  aU  represented,  and  three  of  their 
number,  viz.,  Mr.  Collingwood,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Smallfield,  have  contributed  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  drawings  each;  whereas  among  the 
full  members,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
Mr.  Glennie,  Mr.  W.  Goodall,  and  Mr.  S. 
Palmer,  have  not  sent  a  single  work.  Of  the 
Associates  neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  Mr.  Shields 
realises  the  expectations  former  works  have 
raised.  ‘An  Out-of-doors  Portrait,’  by  the 
former,  is  careful  and  detaihd,  but  poor  in 
colour,  and  the  artist  obtains  no  adequate  result 
for  his  pains.  The  large  heads  hy'  Mr.  Shields 
of  ‘  Night,’  ‘  Day,’  and  ‘  Sappho,’  are  absolutely' 

obnoxious,  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  because  the 
artist  gave  promise  of  a  high  style  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  He  must  go  diligently  back  to  nature, 
otherwise  he  will  find  himself  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lamont,  though  as  usual  unequal, 
makes  steady  progress  :  ‘  The  Orchard  by  the 

Sea,’  notwithstanding  its  opacity  and  the 
awkwardness  of  its  composition,  is  a  charming 
drawing;  the  children  have  beauty,  and  the 
whole  scene  bears  the  pleasant  aspect  of  country 
life.  In  execution  and  general  style  Mr. 
Lamont  bears  resemblance  to  Mr.  Walker  and 

Mr.  Pinwell,  than  whom  there  are  no  more  | 

remarkable  contributors  to  the  galleiy,  whether 
for  merit  or  eccentricity'.  ‘The  Last  Load,’  by' 

Mr.  Pinwell,  is  too  hot  in  colour :  the  artist 
views  nature  through  a  pair  of  yellow  spectacles  ; 
but  his  forms  are  decisive,  and  his  figures  strong 
in  naturalism  and  depth  of  expression.  The 
peasants  in  this  composition  have  almost  the 
character  of  Jules  Breton.  But  to  our  mind 
the  most  remarkable  figure-picture  in  the  room  j 

is  that  which  obtains  a  like  central  place  on  the  ' 

opposite  screen,  ‘  A  Lady'  in  a  Gaiden,’  by'  F. 
Walker — a  drawing  unexampled  for  detail  and 
colour.  The  autumn  flower-garden  shines  as 
a  tapestry'  spangled  with  brilliants,  and  the 
consummation  is  gained  by  correct  drawing 
and  dexterous  brush,  rather  than  by  exceptional 
elaboration.  The  material  used  seems  more 
allied  to  tempera  tlian  to  what  used  to  be 
accepted  as  legitimate  water-colour.  AYhether 
there  be  on  the  whole  surface  the  smallest  por¬ 
tion  of  transparent  pigment  may  be  doubted. 

Yet  the  effect  is  the  reverse  of  disagreeable. 

On  the  whole,  the  use  of  opaque  colour  increases 
among  the  Members  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society :  they,  in  fact,  care  little  whether  the 
colour  be  transparent  or  opaque,  provided  it 
gains  the  end  in  view'. 

The  landscape-sketches  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  figure-studies,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  figure-painters  have  little  to  show' 
short  of  perfected  works.  On  the  contrary', 
did  space  permit,  there  are  upw'ards  of  thirty 
landscape  or  marine  subjects  worthy  of  note. 

Some  we  may  at  once  dismiss  with  the  reverse 
of  commendation,  such  as  various  extravagant 
and  w'eak  sea-pieces  by'  Mr.  Andrews.  For  the 
treatment  of  coast  and  sea,  much  more  truthful 
and  artistic  are  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Alfred 

Hunt,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Davidson.  The 
last  exhibits  ‘  A  Eough  Sea,’  true  and  grand  in 
its  toss,  splash,  and  weight  of  brealcing  storm- 
waves  on  the  shore.  The  artist  will  do  w-ell  to 
devote  himself  more  to  this  line  of  subject.  Mr. 

Alfred  Hunt  e.xhibits  drawings  of  playful 
w'aves  under  smart  breezes  ;  his  love  for  ocean 
may  have  led  him  to  his  yachting  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  wc  may'  look 
for  pleasing  results— tow'ards  the  spring.  The 
studies  of  Mr.  Powell  maintain  that  truth¬ 
seeking  yet  poetic  character  which  has  won  for 
him  from  the  first  a  position  in  this  gallery'. 

Yet  the  sunset  glow  he  has  cast  ‘  On  the 

Hills,  Loch  Hourn,’  is  too  garish ;  the  light  and 
colour  are  plastered  on  coarsely.  More  delicate 
and  altogether  lovely'  are  ‘  Bkelmorlie,  on  the 
Clyde,’  and  ‘Morning  Mists  — October.’  We 
trust  this  artist  may  preserve  his  fresh  and 
truth-seeing  eye  for  nature,  a  hope  w'liich  may 
be  almost  vain,  considering  how  soon  painters 
are  spoilt  by  success. 

The  students  of  landscape  are  for  the  most 
part  content  to  exhibit  w'hat  they'  can  repeat 
w’ilh  least  study.  Thus  Messrs.  Whittaker, 
Jackson,  Dodgson,  Eichardson,  succeed  in  serv¬ 
ing  up  old  materials,  and  no  progress  can  be 
registered.  Mr.  Naftel,  w’e  think,  learns  to 
bring  together  his  too  scattered  materials : 
his  drawings  this  winter  gain  in  tone  and  unity. 

Mr.  Newton,  who  has  never  quite  fulfilled  the  j 

anticipations  he  once  raised,  ever  and  anon 
proves  himself  an  artist  of  true  poetic  insight, 
as  witness  ‘  A  Study'  for  a  Picture,’  on  an 
autumnal  evening,  in  North  Britain.  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  who  sometimes  gets 
wrong  and  falls  into  confusion  over  subjects  in¬ 
volving  too  much  complexity,  has  thoroughly 
mastered  a  wide  stretch  of  plain  and  mountain, 
wherein  is  planted  a  ‘  Cromlech  ;  ’  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  successive  distances  is  here  most  skil¬ 
ful,  and  the  colour,  as  usual  with  this  artist,  is 
subtle  and  complex  in  its  relative  harmonies. 
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ilr.  Boyce  still  appeals  to  an  audience  fit, 
thoug-h  few,  among  whom  we  wish  to  bo  per¬ 
mitted  to  rank  ourselves.  ‘  The  Sphinx — a 
study  made  on  the  spot,’  we  recognise  as  con¬ 
scientious  even  to  its  pictorial  prejudice,  and  a 
sketch  of  another  subject  which  has  fallen  under 
our  observation,  ‘  The  Tomb  of  Castelbarco, 
Verona,’  known  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Ituskin,  is 
praiseworthy  for  literal  truth.  This  drawing 
reconciles  architectural  with  pictorial  require¬ 
ments — a  praise  which  may  he  extended  to  ilr. 
Burgess's  ‘Interior  of  a  Church,  Abbeville,’  a 
difficult  subject  managed  all  hut  faultlessly. 
Passing  from  churches  to  cattle,  we  have  little 
to  remark  upon  Mr.  Brittan  Willis  and  Air. 
Basil  Bradley  ;  the  former  needs  to  mitigate  his 
colour,  the  latter  to  diminish  his  scale :  even 
the  cleverest  men  persist  in  giving  the  public 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  styles  so  irrevo¬ 
cably  established  as  those  of  Air.  Holland,  Air. 
Bran  white.  Air.  T.  Dauby,  Air.  Alfred  Fripp, 
and  Air.  George  Fripp.  Air.  Holland  possesses 
an  exceptional  faculty  of  making  either  an  off¬ 
hand  sketch  on  the  spot,  such  as  ‘  The  Tyrol,’ 
or  of  painting  a  high-ilown  reverie,  like  ‘  The 
Fisherman’s  ISong.’  Air.  Charles  Branwhite 
becomes  less  mannered ;  indeed,  he  now  reaches 
to  a  solid,  though  still  opaque,  grandeur,  which 
few  artists  of  our  time  can  rival.  Air.  T. 
Danby’s  style,  though  different,  is  scarcely  less 
fixedly  set  in  monotony  of  sentiment.  Yet,  to 
our  eye,  surpassing  in  loveliness  is  ‘  The  Vale 
of  Xant  Gwynant.’  The  concord  of  lines, 
colour,  and  tone  is  truly  delicious.  Also,  for 
tone  and  artistic  treatment,  several  of  the 
contributions  of  Air.  George  Fripp  are  ex¬ 
quisite.  Among  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Fripp,  ‘  Study — Venice,’  is  the  best :  the  bril¬ 
liant  daylight  and  pure  colour  of  this  un¬ 
touched  sketch  make  us  wish  the  artist  would 
give  us  yet  more  of  Italy. 

The  late  G.  Rosenberg  appears  in  this  gal¬ 
lery  for  the  last  time,  and  the  thirteen  draw¬ 
ings  here  exhibited  show  the  earnest  student, 
who  with  untiring  labour  pursued  closely 
after  truth.  In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  in  unabated 
strength — a  strength  which  will  hold  its  own 
against  opposition  from  any  institution. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
YVATER-COLOURS. 

THE  FOUKTII  EXnililTIOX  OF  SKETCHES  AND 
STCniES. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  agreeably  surprised ; 
we  have  never  seen  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  to 
bffttcr  advantage.  The  fact  is  the  elections 
have  of  late  been  most  fortunate  :  Associates 
such  as  A.  C.  Gow,  Valentine  Bromley,  Harry 
John.son,  and  .James  Linton  will  do  much  to 
redeem  the  gallery  from  its  fallen  condition. 
Then,  again,  among  the  members,  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  once  more  owes  no  small  attraction  to 
Guido  Bach,  ever  brilliant ;  to  C.  Green  and  G. 
G.  Kilbume  for  drawings  of  care  and  eharacter  ; 
and  to  II.  G.  Mine,  W.  W.  Deane,  Skinner 
Prout,  and  Carl  Werner,  for  landscapes  lovely 
in  tone  and  architecture,  truthful  in  detail. 
The  “  lady  members  ”  are  a  little  di.sappointing  ; 
yet  we  have  again  to  thank  Airs.  Diillield  and 
Airs.  Harrison  for  pleasant  provision  of  fruit 
and  flowers  As  t<>  the  ‘  honorary  members,’ 
the  names  of  llt>na.  lionhcur,  Louis  Gallait, 
I'.  Goodall,  R.A.,  and  J.  !•!.  Alillais,  R.A., 
are  once  more  blanks  in  the  caUilogue  —  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  the  Academy  now 
offers  countervailing  inducements  to  English  as 
well  a.s  to  foreign  exhibitors.  The  sUrple  com¬ 
modities  of  the  Institute  remain,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  much  the  same  as  of  yore.  It  is 
tnre  there  arc  a  few  absentees,  among  whom 
Air.  Louis  Haghe  is  most  missed.  But  other 
habitual  tenantsof  the  premises, such  as  Absolon, 
Boiivier,  Corbould.Tidey,h)halder8,and  .Sherrin, 
hold  their  own  .as  heretofore.  Mr.  Rowbotham, 
too,  i.s  in  himself  a  host :  his  twenty-two  con- 
trihiitions  make  him,  for  the  moment,  the  most 


voluminous  exhibitor  in  the  metropolis,  if  we 
except  certain  artists  who  have  found  it  needful 
to  hire  an  entire  gallery  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Among  the  winter  exhibitions,  that  of  the 
Institute  contains  the  largest  number  of  works  ; 
the  relative  numbers  being,  the  French  208, 
the  Dudley  215,  the  Old  Water-Colour  403,  and 
the  Institute  428.  And  j^et  the'exhibition  of 
the  Institute  is  now  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
any  of  the  three  prior  years.  It  commenced 
these  winter  exhibitions,  in  1866,  with  528 
works.  We  trust  that  this  year’s  figures  may 
have  but  one  effect,  that  of  inducing  the  Insti¬ 
tute  another  year  to  he  still  more  select. 

We  begin  with  Guido  Bach;  he  asserts  for 
himself  the  first  place,  and  yet  he  soars  so  high 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  fall.  His  style  is,  to  a 
fault,  artificial ;  even  his  rustics  are  subjected  to 
academic  treatment,  while  such  fancy  figures 
as  ‘  Alusidora  ’  are  absolutely  meretricious.  The 
painter,  however,  evinces  his  unparalleled  power 
of  putting  pictures  together  in  that  eminently 
artistic  composition,  ‘  A  Church  Interior  at 
Dusseldorf.’  But  ‘  The  Synagogue  at  Prague  ’ 
we  deem  the  painter’s  masterpiece  :  here  we  have 
truth  without  compromise,  effect  without  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  also  for  touch,  texture,  and  sombre 
shadowy  colour,  the  drawing  is  admirable.  The 
venerable  President,  Air.  Warren,  exhibits  a 
memorial  of  bygone  days.  ‘  The  Y^oung 
Adorning  Star’  is  a  sketch  for  an  oil-picture 
which  the  artist  produced  nearly  a  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  when  the  Royal  Academy  was  still 
in  Somerset  House :  the  sketch  indicates  how 
greatly  the  English  school  has  advanced, 
if  not  in  creative  imagination,  at  least  in  truth 
to  nature,  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Air. 
John  Absolon  favours  us  with  a  curiosity,  a 
study  for  a  picture  of  ‘  Faust  and  Alargaret.’ 
Nothing  has  ever  been  beheld  at  all  compara¬ 
ble  to  this  performance,  whether  on  the  stage, 
in  nature,  or  in  a  picture-gallery.  Air.  Bouvier 
has  likewise  surpassed  himself  in  a  highly- 
wrought  composition,  ‘  Shopping,’  we  pre¬ 
sume  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  at  Pompeii. 
Surely  this  dainty  and  dressy  drawing  cannot 
by  any  courtesy  be  ranked  among  “  Sketches 
and  Studies,”  of  which,  in  fact,  there  are  but 
few  in  the  whole  gallery.  The  same  objection 
may  be  raised  to  Mr.  Tidey’s  performances ; 
‘Daisy’ is  the  prettiest,  ‘Day’  and  J  Night’ 
are  the  most  melodramatic ;  he  is  an  artist 
wffio  gives  pleasure,  and  often  manifests  high 
feeling  in  Art.  These  poetic  impersonations 
seem  designed  with  an  eye  to  publication. 
Passing  to  Air.  Corbould,  it  is  again  evident 
that  his  powers  are  too  exuberant ;  his  inven¬ 
tion  verges  on  extravagance,  his  exploits  of  the 
brush  need  toning  down.  Therefore  he  is 
better  in  an  ‘  Ink  Sketch’  (123)  than  in  colour. 
The  artist  has  bravoura,  but  lacks  delicacy.  Mr. 
Jopling  also  belongs  to  the  artificial  school, 
though  he  has  of  late  taken  to  sketch  from 
nature  in  a'desultory  fashion.  An  old  theme, 
‘Dolce  far  Niente,’  by  this  artist,  is  lovely  in 
colour,  and  may  serve  as  a  capital  suggestion 
for  a  picture.  In  paying  tribute  to  the  talents 
of  the  preceding  painters,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  the  Institute  is  injured  by  the 
])ro-eminently  non-natural  character  of  ^their 
productions. 

Fortunately  a  more  truthful  style  rises  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  drawings  of  Mr,  Gow,  Mr. 
Green,  Air.  Kilbume,  and  others.  The  first  of 
these  artists  exhibits  ‘  An  Armourer,’  ‘  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  Bothwellhaugh,’  and  other  drawings, 
which  have  much  of  the  point  in  incident  and 
sparkle  in  touch  of  Meisonnier;  the  artist  also 
manages  to  reconcile  more  than  common  bril¬ 
liance  with  tone  and  keeping.  Air.  Valentine 
Bromley,  too,  is  as  clever  as  he  is  prolific,  as 
profoundly  serious  as  he  is  smartly  comic.  Yet 
it  is  rather  hard  to  sustain  a  serious  argument 
or  an  amusing  joke  throughout  ten  drawings 
without  weariness  or  repetition.  In  ‘  Coaxing  ’ 
the  painter  confronts  grace  with  grotesqueness  ; 
in  the  ‘  Steel  Alirror,’  and  other  eccentric  yet 
clever  compositions,  he  hits  off  the  comicality  of 
medi,T!valism.  The  whim  will  have  its  day,  and 
the  artist  may  then  pass  to  pha.ses  less  capri¬ 
cious  and  ephemeral.  C.  Green  shows  in  ‘Alay 
Day,’  and  other  drawings,  the  precision  of  pen¬ 
cil,  and  the  lucidity  in  narrative,  common  with 
I  artists  accustomed  to  draw  for  wood-engrav¬ 


ing.  But  his  admixture  of  characters  is  incon¬ 
gruous  ;  and  this  ‘  Alay  Day  ’  is  a  medley  of 
pathos  in  sentiment  with  vulgarity.  We 
would  commend  for  careful  drawing  and  execu¬ 
tion  ‘  Subtraction,’  by  J.  Alahoney.  The 
absence  of  these  indispensable  qualities  pre¬ 
judice  Air.  Charles  Cattermole,  yet  a  ‘  Monk 
reading  to  a  Cardinal  ’  is  not  without  the 
artist’s  habitual  cleverness.  Air.  H.  B.  Roberts 
has  a  couple  of  figures,  ‘Juliet’s  Nurse’  and 
‘A  Royalist,’  of  much  individual  character, 
with  an  under-vein  of  humour.  Air.  Lucas 
scarcely  gets  beyond  the  conventional  rustic 
models  of  a  life-school  in  such  figures  as  that 
‘  On  the  Way  to  the  Harvest-field.’  Alias 
Emily  Farmer,  on  the  contrary^  is  too  refined, 
smooth,  and  clean  ;  the  charm  which  her  draw¬ 
ings  had  on  their  first  appearance  now  begins 
to  pall  upon  the  eye :  ‘  Alusic  ’  is  too  pretty, 
and  ‘  Saying  Grace  ’  too  proper.  G.  G.  Kil- 
burne  holds  his  ground  fairly  well,  but  ‘A 
Shady  Corner  ’  is  poor  in  colour  :  ‘  Loitering  ’ 
is  the  best.  The  artist,  indeed,  has  the  knack  of 
placing  a  figure  nicely  among  tasteful  sur¬ 
roundings  of  trees,  ferns,  and  rocks.  We  close 
the  list  of  figure-painters  with  Air.  James  D. 
Linton,  one  of  the  few  artists  in  this  gallery 
who  dares  disclose  the  sketchy  contents  of  a 
portfolio.  His  nine  contributions  are  so  many 
suggestions  of  thought  and  pictorial  motive. 
They  may  be  accepted  as  means  to  an  end, 
stages  in  the  progress  of  study.  ‘  Puzzled  ’  is 
almost  grand  :  this  artist,  in  his  time,  has  made 
mistakes,  but  he  will  get  right  in  the  end. 

The  landscapes  in  this  gallery,  like  the  figure- 
pictures,  are  of  two  schools ;  the  poetic  or  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  the  prosaic  or  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Edmund  Warren  belongs  to  the  latter;  his 
style  is  what  used  to  be  rather  absurdly 
called  Pre  -  Raphaelite;  thus  ‘  Whispers  .  of 
Winter’  is  a  drawing  dotty  in  detail,  yet  the 
artist  is  less  scattered  than  formerly',  though 
his  excessive  use  of  opaque  still  produces 
rottenness  and  patchiness.  Mr.  Alole  is  labo¬ 
rious  in  more  senses  than  one  :  of  his  fourteen 
contributions,  ‘  A  Study  at  Chagford  ’  is  a 
glaring  example,  not  of  sketching  on  the  spot, 
but  of  cooking  in  the  studio.  Air.  Bennett’s 
‘  Sketch  of  Royal  Oaks,  YVindsor  Forest,’  is 
after  the  artist’s  good  old  style;  the  gnarled 
trunks  are  painted  truthfully  and  vigorously, 
the  colours  are  purely  transparent,  and  the 
quality  in  greens  and  grey'S  has  much  in 
harmony  with  the  neutral  tones  of  the  late 
David  Cox.  For  poetic  sentiment,  dependent 
on  tender  unison  and  quiet  concord,  ‘  Desen- 
zano,’  by  J.  H.  D’Egville,  may  be  commended ; 
also  several  of  the  contributions  of  H.  G.  Hine, 
such  as  ‘  On  the  Beach,  Great  Yarmouth,’  and 
‘  The  Common,  Little  Hampton.’  Mr.  Hine 
evokes  poetry  out  of  quiet  greys.  Other 
painters  there  are  who  light  the  walls  with 
colour ;  thus  ‘  Savona,  Coast  of  Genoa,’  by 
Edwin  Hayes,  is  a  vision  of  polychrome  :  the 
sunlight  is  in  tremor.  Also  delicious  for  light 
and  for  colour  is  ‘  Campo  San  Patenien,’  by 
W.  W.  Deane:  this  scene  from  Venice  has 
both  truth  and  beauty ;  the  artist  keeps  within 
the  limits  of  moderation. 

A  few  miscellanies  may  bring  our  criticism 
to  a  close.  Air.  Beavis  is  still  too  slap-dash  ; 
he  is  careless  of  form  to  a  fault ;  even  cleverness 
cannot  serve  as  his  excuse.  Air.  Shalders,  on 
the  contrary,  is  conscientious  as  ever ;  ‘  Studies  ’ 
of  the  heads  of  sheep  are,  in  fact,  portraits  :  the 
artist  is  true  to  the  touch  of  the  wool,  and  the 
lines  which  mark  character  are  incisive. 
Although  there  be  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Sherrin, 
his  work  is  still  the  best  of  its  kind :  ‘  Grapes 
and  Strawberries’  have  much  of  the  character 
of  the  late  William  Hunt,  whose  unrivalled 
realism  still  provokes  emulation. 

Lastly,  a  word  for  architecture.  ‘  The 
Goldsmiths’  Arch,  Rome,’  has  more  firmness 
than  we  commonly  look  for  in  Air.  Vacher  ;  a 
‘  Fountain,’  by  Air.  Werner,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  realistic  ;  and,  indeed,  in  surface  detail, 
illusive  as  a  photograph ;  while,  lastly,  the 
‘  Hotel  de  Ville,  Audenarde,’  by  Air.  Skinner 
Prout,  shows  rare  mastery  over  Gothic  detail. 
W  e  are  glad  to  infer  that  the  exhibition  has 
met  with  success ;  we  have  seldom  observed 
more  sales  on  the  private  vdew. 
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MB.  PRITCHETT’S  DRAWINGS 
AND  SKETCHES. 

From  the  variety  of  seaside  subjects  exhibited 
last  year  by  Mr.  Pritchett  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s, 
in  Regent  Street,  it  might  have'been  well  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  exhausted  the  material  of 
Dutch-coast  life  ;  but  here  we  are  again  at 
Scheveningen,  and  we  lookback  on  many  of  the 
drawings  of  last  year  as  simply  allusive  to 
customs  which  are  fully  described  in  the  present 
series,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  may  be 
regarded  as  explanatory  appendices  to  the 
former  drawings.  We  remember,  for  instance, 
in  the  series  of  last  year,  a  sketch  of  a  figure 
holding  up  a  flag,  and  called,  indeed,  ‘  The  Flag¬ 
man.’  The  duty  of  this  man  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  he,  with  his  flag,  constitutes  a  landmark 
to  direct  the  landing  of  the  boats  ;  this  is  fully 
shown  in  a  drawing  called  ‘  Lost  and  Saved,’ 
in  which  are  two  boats,  one  of  which  has  struck 
on  the  sands,  while  the  other  comes  in  driving 
through  the  surf,  and  will  be  at  once  hauled  up 
high  and  dry.  For  miles  along  this  flat  coast 
the  average  depth  of  the  water,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  seaward,  is  not  more  than  a  few 
feet ;  hence  the  impossibility  of  symmetrical  ship 
and  boat  building  for  coast  service  in  Holland. 

‘  Scheveningen  during  the  Storm  of  September, 
1869,’  is  rather  a  large  drawing,  by  no  means 
crowded’with  objects  ;  but  the  material  of  which 
the  artist'  avails  himself  is  admirably  suited  to 
his  purpose,  as  contributing  to  the  description 
of  a  storm.  ‘  Sunset  on  the  Beach  ’  is  a  care- 
fully-flnished  work ;  it  is  a  masterly  study 
of  chiaroscura,  showing  us  how  little  the  value 
of  a  drawing  depends  on  the  objects  it  pre¬ 
sents,  and  how  much  it  is  indebted  for  its 
charm  to  its  lights  and  darks.  The  sun  has 
sunk  behind  a  dark  bank  of  clouds,  veiling 
the  horizon,  and  casting  a  mj'sterious  shade 
upon  the  sea,  on  which  the  fancy  may  draw  to 
any  extent.  While  we  are  stunned  with  the  roar 
of  the  surf  in  the  other  scenes,  the  stillness  of 
this  is  not  interrupted  even  by  the  sound  of  the 
wavelets  breaking  on  the  sand.  ‘  The  last  of 
the  Old  Boat,  Misty  Morning,’  shows  the  keel 
and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  boat  which 
is  being  broken  up  :  an  opportunity  occurs  here 
for  the  introduction  of  colour.  This  object  has 
afforded  subject  matter  for  several  sketches 
from  different  points  of  view  ;  as,  ‘  Breaking-up 
the  Pink  on  the  Beach,’  ‘  All  that  remains  of 
Her,’  &c.  A  ‘  Sf.orm  on  the  Beach  ’  shows  the 
preparations  made  to  receive  the  herring-boats 
as  they  come  in,  and  makes  us  share  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  bystanders  for  the  safety  of  the 
craft  as  they  drive  in  over  the  sandy  shallows. 

In  ‘  The  Mill  on  Fire,’  and  some  other  coast 
sketches,  we  recognise  the  sources  of  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Van  der  Neer,  who  shows  us  the 
secrets  of  their  enchantments  in  their  disposi¬ 
tions  of  lights  and  darks.  ‘  Pinks  in  Shadow — 
Evening,’  is  a  momentary  effect.  Among  these 
drawings  is  one,  the  property  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  which  is  exhibited  by  her  Majesty’s 
permission;  it  is  called  ‘Wreck  of  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  Brig,’  of  which  the  stern  only  is  visible. 
These  essays  are  in  number  fifty-four,  and 
represent  all  kinds  of  objects  and  persons  that 
presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  artist ; 
and  we  are  surprised  at  the  interest  with 
which  he  succeeds  in  investing  subjects  not  in 
themselves  picturesque.  ‘  The  Watery  Groves 
of  Domberg  ’  is  more  than  suggestive,  as  is  also 
‘Hoping  against  Hope — Scheveningen  Fraus 
watching  for  IMissing  Pink.’  Very  attractive, 
also,  are  ‘  Scheveningen,  with  Church,’  ‘  Grey 
Day — the  Farmer’s  Wife  and  Child  going  into 
the  Village,’  ‘  The  Justice-room  in  the  City  of 
Veere,’  ‘An  Evening  of  Colour  and  Great  In¬ 
tensity,’  ‘  Domberg— looking  over  the  village 
to  Middleburg,’  ‘The  Fisher’s  Farewell— Signal 
to  the  Wives  on  the  Beach,’  ‘The  Delia  of 
Bergen  on  Shore — The  Life-boat  Out,’  ‘  Storm 
and  Drift— Autumn,’  ‘  Domberg  Church  from 
the  Duines,’  ‘  Fine  Weather  in  the  Strand,’ 
&c.  As  evidenced  by  diplomas  hanging  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Pritchett’s  Art  is  fully  appreciated 
by  the  painters  of  Holland,  who  admit  him  a 
member  of  their  body  ;  an  honour  to  which  he 
has  shown  himself  entitled. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATION.S  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Occasional  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  often  complain  that  such  is  the  rest¬ 
less  activity  of  its  administrative  body,  that  one 
is  never  sure  of  finding  any  object  in  the  same 
position  in  which  it  was  last  seen.  This  com¬ 
plaint  has,  doubtless,  been  made  with  more  than 
usual  energy  and  frequency  during  the  recent 
Christmas  season  ;  for  the  changes  in  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  last  two  months  have,  indeed, 
been  sufficient  to  bewilder  the  most  assiduous 
visitor  in  his  starch  for  old  favourites.  As, 
however,  they  are  mainly  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  collections,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  justice  to  several  important  ac¬ 
quisitions,  it  will  be  ungracious  to  concur  in 
the  complaint ;  ours  is  the  more  agreeable  duty 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  causes  which  have 
called  for,  and  which  justify,  these  changes. 

To  the  south  of  the  Loan  Court,  on  the  site 
of  the  well-remembered  “  Boilers,’’  is  rapidly 
rising  a  third  court,  which,  when  complete,  will 
be  of  sufficient  height  to  contain  the  cast  of  the 
noble  Fortico  de  la  Gloria,  from  the  Church  of 
Santiago  da  Compostella,  now  shown  in  de¬ 
tached  fragments  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum.  Here,  also,  will  be  placed  the  cast  of 
the  Sanchi  Tope,  now  being  made  in  India, 
and  many  other  great  works  for  which  there  is 
as  yet  no  adequate  space. 

In  order  to  join  this  new  building  to  the  old 
courts,  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  a  tem¬ 
porary  wall  at  the  end  of  the  South  Court,  and 
a  timber  screen  has  meanwhile  been  erected. 
An  opportunity  has  thus  been  given  to  find 
a  prominent  place  against  this  screen  for 
Messrs.  Franchi  and  Son’s  electrotype  copy  of 
Ghiberti’s  Old  Testament  gate  of  the  Bap¬ 
tistery  at  Florence,  which,  though  completed 
some  months  ago,  has  not  until  now  been 
exposed  to  public  view.  Beside  this  stands 
the  electrotype  copy,  by  the  same  firm,  of 
Bonanno’s  bronze  gate  to  the  South  Transept 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  known  as  the  Porta  di 
San  Ranieri,  hitherto  inadequately  shown  in  a 
narrow  passage.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  a 
student  to  be  able  to  turn  from  the  early  and 
rude  work  of  the  mediseval  Pisan  sculptor, 
finished  in  the  year  1180,  to  the  master-piece 
of  the  Florentine,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
the  earl}'  Italian  Renaissance,  on  which  he  was 
engaged  from  1425  to  1452  ;  and  yet  many 
will  turn  back  with  affectionate  interest  to  the 
simple  and  quaintly  conventional  representa¬ 
tions  of  New  Testament  events  by  the  earlier 
artist.  *  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Museum  may 
acquire  a  copy  of  the  oldest  of  the  three  gates 
to  the  Baptistery,  that  by  Andrea  Pisano, 
dated  1330,  and  representing  events  from  the 
life  of  the  patron  saint  of  all  Baptisteries,  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  This  forms  a  chronological 
link  between  the  gate  of  Bonanuo,  and  that  of 
Ghiberti :  another  link  is  the  gate  by  Ghiberti 
himself,  finished  in  1424,  and  known  as  the 
New  Testament  gate ;  it  originally  occupied  the 
place  of  honour,  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baptistery,  having  supplanted  the  gate  of 
Andrea  Pisano ;  but  was  itself  deposed,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  side  entrance,  on  the  completion  of 
the  last  work  of  its  author. 

The  other  electrotypes  in  the  collection,  old 
and  new,  have  been  grouped  around  these 
gates,  many  of  them  drawn  from  a  dimly - 
lighted  and  remote  corner  of  the  Museum  ; 
they  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  seen 
altogether,  and  in  a  good  light.  Besides 
covering  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  wall-space  at  the  end  of  the  Court,  they  fill 
twelve  large  cases  occupying  nearl}^  half  the 
floor  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Court,  and 
from  the  predominance  of  gilding  and  bur¬ 
nished  silver,  producing  a  brilliant,  not  to  say 
dazzling,  effect,  which  deeply  impresses  the 
unsophisticated  visitor,  who,  overlooking  or 
misreading  the  labels  which  honestly  proclaim 
the  copper  base  of  all  these  treasures,  may  often 
be  heard  vainly  endeavouring  to  appraise  the 


*  The  church  of  Monreale,  in  Sicily,  possesses  a  bronze 
gate  by  Bonanno,  of  Pisa,  dated  1186. 


masses  of  precious  metal  which  meet  his 
astonished  gaze. 

The  examples  of  Mosaic-work  belonging  to 
the  Museum  have  attained  greater  prominence 
by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  South  Court,  and 
the  collection  is  enriched  by  some  interesting 
pieces  on  loan.  But  what  claim  to  its  place  of 
honour  can  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  full- 
sized  figure  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  in  black 
and  white  marble — the  black  varnished  to  give 
it  lustre — that  stands  in  the  midst  !of  the 
mosaics  ?  The  great  placid  beast  is  trampling 
with  calm  indifference  on  a  bronze  serpent, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  form  a  support  to  the 
body  of  its  oppressor.  A  cushion  of  yellow 
marble,  with  ormolu  tassels,  is  under  the 
group ;  and  the  whole  stands  on  a  black 
pedestal,  decorated  on  the  sides  with  mosaic 
work  in  the  style  of  the  beautiful  Russian  jnetra 
dura.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  label  that 
this  work  is  only  a  loan. 

Considerable  space  is  now  assigned  to  the 
display  of  Musical  Instruments  of  various  ages 
and  countries,  including  several  lent  by  Rlr. 
Carl  Engel.  A  catalogue  of  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion  is  announced  as  in  preparation  by  this 
gentleman,  known  as  the  author  of  several 
works  on  the  history  of  music.  When  this 
appears,  we  hope  to  find  room  for  a  somewhat 
detailed  notice  of  the  various  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  it  will  doubtless  treat. 

Mr.  J.  Drury  Fortnum  exhibits  in  the  Loan 
Court  the  Lamp  in  the  so-called  Persian 
faience,  of  which  he  is  the  envied  possessor. 
It  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  well-known 
Arab  glass  lamps  of  somewhat  horny  tex¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  Museum  possesses  several 
good  examples,  but  its  dimensions  are  rather 
larger.  Three  loops  for  suspension  are  affixed 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the  lamp. 
The  paste  is  of  a  purer,  colder  white  than  is 
usual  in  this  ware  ;  the  decorations  are  blue 
and  green,  in  arabesque  diapers.  Three  Arabic 
inscriptions,  in  white  on  bands  of  dark  blue, 
encircle  it :  one  at  the  lip,  a  second  in  large 
bold  characters  at  the  shoulder,  and  a  third  at 
the  foot.  The  lowest  inscription  states  that 
this  lamp  was  made  “  in  the  year  956,  the 
month  Djemasialewel,  by  the  poor  fakir  and 
humble  painter,  Mustafa.”  The  year  956  of 
the  Hegira  corresponds  with  the  year  1549  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  lamp  is  reported  to  have 
originally  hung  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  at 
Jerusalem.  When  exhibited  a  few  months 
since  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  this  rare,  if 
not  unique,  specimen  attracted  such  attention, 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  give  a  chromo- 
lithographic  representation  of  it  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  volume  of  the  uLrchaolor/ia.  It  has  also 
been  represented,  in  full  size,  in  Delange’s 
recent  work,  ‘‘Recueil  de  Faiences  Italiennes,” 
&c.,  a  worthy  companion  to  the  magnificent 
illustrated  works  by  the  same  author  on  the 
so-called  Henri  Deux  ware,  and  the  faience  of 
Bernard  Palissy. 

The  imitations,  in  a  modified  form,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  Pottery  classed  as  Persian, 
which  have  lately  issued  from  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  Minton,  in  England,  and  of  Collinot 
and  Deck,  in  France,  have  done  much  to 
popularise  this  beautiful  ware,  and  to  accustom 
the  eye  to  its  charming  combinations  of  blue 
and  green,  which,  till  lately,  would  have  been 
held  as  at  variance  with  every  recognised 
canon  of  colour ;  but  some  of  the  textiles  and 
other  fashionable  manufactures  of  the  last  few 
months  prove,  that  in  their  haste  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  prevailing  taste,  our  colour¬ 
ists  need  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  not  every 
tint  of  blue  and  green  that  can  be  combined 
with  success  ;  and  the  study  of  good  Oriental 
examples,  such  as  this  beautiful  lamp  and  the 
two  wall-tiles  from  Cairo,  in  one  of  the  cases  in 
the  Pottery  Gallery  of  the  JMuseum,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  especial  value. 

Three  interesting  Spanish  Pictures  havelately 
been  lentto  the  Museum  by  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,and 
are  hung  in  the  room  till  recently  occupied  by 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Hope’s  Gallery  of  Dutch  Paintings. 
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!  The  first  of  these,  hy  IMurillo,  ‘  Cardinal  Bona- 
j  ventura,  writing  his  Memoirs  after  Death,’  will 
doubtless  be  recognised  by  those  of  our  readers 
I  old  enough  to  remember  the  extensive  collec- 

[  tion  of  Spanish  pictures,  including  the  Standish 

I  Gallery,  which  belonged  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  until  1848, 
when,  by  permission  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  they  were  brought  to  England 
as  part  of  the  personal  property  of  the  fallen 
sovereign.  After  his  death  they  were  sold  at 
Christie  and  iManson’s,  in  May,  1853,  a  month 
long  to  be  remembered  by  those  lovers  of  Art 
whom  leisure  enabled  to  frequent  the  auction- 
rooms.  The  picture  is  founded  on  a  singular 
legend  respecting  St.  Bonaventura  (“  Doctor 
Seraphicus  ”)  current  in  Spain,  though  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  common  biographies  of  the 
saint,  nor  even  in  Alban  Butler.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  w'hich  took  place  somewhat 
suddenly  at  Lyons,  in  1274,  where  he  was 
attending  a  council  of  the  Church,  he  was 
engaged  on  a  biograph}^  of  St.  Francis,  the 
patron  of  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  to  which 
I  he  belonged.  By  the  intercession  of  the  saint 
I  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  earth  for  three 

I  days,  in  order  to  complete  his  work.  Murillo 

has  represented  him  attired  in  the  robes  of  his 
order,  and  with  an  enamelled  jewel  on  his 
breast,  seated  by  a  table,  and  writing  in  a  parch¬ 
ment-covered  volume  which  he  holds  in  his 
left  hand.  On  the  table  are  a  crucifix,  an  ink- 
stand,  some  books,  and  an  inscribed  scroll, 
'i  he  dead  man  is  pondering  on  the  passage  he  is 
about  to  write,  and  the  combination  of  grave, 
earnest  thought  with  the  rigidity  and  pallor  of 
death  makes  this  a  most  impressive,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  subject,  an  attractive  picture, 
which  few  who  see  can  readily  forget. 

The  two  other  paintings  lent  by  Sir  H.  L. 
Bulwer  are  fair  e.xamples  of  a  comparatively 
modem  Spanish  master  w'ell  known  to  collec¬ 
tors  of  etchings  and  engravings,  but  whose  oil- 
paintings  are  not  often  met  with  out  of  Spain. 
Francisco  Jose  Goya,  who  may  be  termed  the 
Hogarth  of  Spain,  was  born  in  a  small  town  in 
Aragon,  in  1746.  lie  painted  frescoes,  designs 
for  tapestr}',  and  sacred  pictures  for  the  churches 
of  ^ladrid.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  was,  for  a 
time,  the  leading  favourite  with  the  court  and 
nobility  of  Spain  ;  but  his  great  popularity  was 
due  to  the  accuracy  and  vivacity  with  which  he 
represented  the  daily  life  of  the  Spanish  people, 
their  ictes,  proce.ssions,  and  public  and  private 
amusements.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  long 
career  he  issued  several  scries  of  engravings. 
In  the  first  of  these,  entitled  “Caprichos,”  which 
appeared  in  1796,  he  satirised  the  manners  of 
all  classes  of  his  contemporaries  with  unsparing 
severity.  His  daring  attacks  on  the  clergy 
drew  down  on  him  the  di.spleasiire  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  ;  hut  the  king,  Charles  I  V'^.,  protected  him 
by  accepting  the  engraved  jilatesas  his  own. 
Next  followed  the  “  Taurornachia,”  or  humours 
'  of  the  biill-ring,  and  later  “  Los  Desastres  de  la 
(liiiTra”  (The  iliscries  of  War),  a  series  of 
gha.stly  representations,  produced  during  the 
jicriod  of  the  I’eriinsular  War,  and  including 
eighty  plates.* 

Gn  thr:  restoration  of  the  old  monarchy  in 
1814,  his  liberal  pror  livifies  made  Sjiain  an  un¬ 
desirable  residence  for  him,  and  he  withdrew 
to  P'rance,  settling  at  Bordeaux,  where,  in 
I82S,  he  closed  his  long  and  active  life  of 
eighty-two  years,  'i'he  influence  of  Bcmbrandt 
is  apparent  in  his  eUhings  and  engravings, 
while  his  earlier  works  recall  the  manner  of 
Velasquex,  whoso  bold  and  •■ffective  stylo  he 
ndmiretl  and  imitated.  His  two  paintings  now 
I  in  the  ,St)iith  Kensington  Museum  are  entitled 
‘La  .Fewri’  and  ‘La  Vieja’  (Youth  and  Age). 
In  the  first  the  principal  figure  isayoungandsin- 
gularly  pretty  woman,  dressed  in  black  and  whitf!, 
and  reading  a  note  which  seems  to  have  called 
.■I  flush  of  delight  to  her  countenance.  A  little 
d'lg  tries  in  vain  to  attract  his  mistress’s  notice. 
A  female  attendant  with  an  open  umbrella  i.s 
ni  ar  her ;  and  in  the  background,  slightly, 
though  very  effectively,  sketched  in,  is  a  group 
'  of  women  of  all  ages  washing  linen  in  a  brook. 
'Ihe  second  picture  represents  two  old  and 
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withered  coquettes  :  one,  a  wrinkled,  toothless 
blonde  with  bleared  eyes,  in  a  costume  suited 
to  youth  alone,  is  simpering  over  a  miniature ; 
the  other,  a  brunette,  with  a  face  horribly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  skull,  is  eagerly  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  companion  to  a  picture  she  holds 
forward.  Behind  them  is  a  shadowy  figure  of 
Time,  with  a  broom,  about  to  sweep  them  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  portrait  of  Master  Hoggett,  which  hangs 
in  the  same  room,  claims  to  be  no  less  than  a 
replica,  by  Gainsborough,  of  his  famous  ‘  Blue 
Boy.’  While  some  connoisseurs  pronounce  it 
equal  to  the  well-known  painting  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and 
others  stigmatise  it  as  an  indifferent  copy,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  those  cautious  critics 
who  believe  that  it  is  from  Gainsborough’s 
hand,  but  that  portions  have  been  retouched. 
Whatever  opinion  a  visitor  may  form  as  to  its 
authenticity,  he  cannot  but  be  gratified  by 
being  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
works  of  this  great  English  master. 

E.  0.  Y. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Edinhuugh. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Watt  Institution  has  adopted  a  resolution  to 
admit  ladies  to  the  lectures  and  classes  of  the 
School  of  Arts. 

Chelsea. — A  new  school  (technical)  has  been 
recently  opened  in  College  Street,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rev.  G.  Blunt,  Rector  of  Chelsea, 
and  a  committee  of  influential  gentlemen. 

CoLLiNGHAM. — Through  the  efforts  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Mackenzie,  classes  for  the  study  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  design  are  about  to  be 
established  in  this  village,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Art,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  A  number  of  pupils  have  already 
joined,  sufficient  to  make  a  good  beginning. 

CovENTiiY. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  school 
was  held  in  the  month  of  November  last.  The 
report  of  the  committee  showed  evidence  of 
satisfactory  progress, —  an  equal  number  of 
medals  with  those  awarded  in  the  preceding 
year,  one  additional  Queen’s  prize,  a  larger 
number  of  successful  candidates  in  the  exami¬ 
nations,  a  similar  recognition  of  the  merit  of 
the  master,  and  a  higher  general  position  for 
the  school.  An  increased  number  of  students 
have  attended,  the  numbers  being  189,  against 
155  in  1868.  The  awards  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  are  about  the  same  as  before. 

Keighley. — 'I'he  supporters  and  pupils  of 
this  school  had  their  annual  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  During  the  past  year  the  school  has  made 
considerable  advances  in  every  direction,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  it 
has  laboured  for  want  of  a  more  commodious 
building.  'I'his  obstacle,  however,  will  not  exist 
much  longer,  for  a  few  months  since  we  re¬ 
corded  the  commencement  of  a  new  edifice. 

Leicesteii. — A  meeting,  which  was  attended 
hy  many  of  the  loading  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
has  been  held  with  the  object  of  establishing  a 
School  of  Art.  Mr.  Buckmaster,  from  South 
Kensington,  was  present,  and  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject. 

Nottingham. — From  a  statement  which  has 
recently  been  forwarded  to  us,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  the  Government  examinations  held  last 
IMarch,  the  pupils  of  the  Nottingham  school 
gained  a  larger  number  of  jirizes  than  any 
other  in  the  United  Kingdom,  London  only 
excepted.  It  was  the  second  consecutive  year 
in  which  the  town  has  stood  in  this  eminent 
position.  Of  600  works  sent  up  from  the 
various  schools  for  examination  by  the  South 
Kensington  officials,  34  were  from  Nottingham, 
and  the  highest  number  of  medals  was  awarded 
to  them  ;  Mr.  It.  Bishop  receiving  a  gold  medal 
for  his  designs  for  lace  curtains  ;  Mr.  J.  Har¬ 
rison  a  silver  medal  for  designs  for  chintzes  and 
ribbons ;  Mr.  H.  Sulley,  also,  a  silver  medal  for 
lace  curtains. 

OxFoiii). — The  two  Schools  of  Art  in  this 
city  are  to  be  amalgamated.  A  general  ma¬ 
naging  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  others.  The 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  is  to  be,  cx 
officio,  president  of  the  newly-formed  institution. 


ART-GIFTS  FOR  INDIA. 

At  Messrs.  Howell  and  James’s  was  lately  to 
be  seen  a  selection  of  jewellery  and  articles  of 
taste,  intended  for  presentation  to  native  princes 
and  dignitaries  of  our  Indian  empire.  'To  the 
real  value  of  these  objects  will  be  imparted  an 
additional  worth  as  memorials  of  the  occasion 
of  their  presentation.  It  has  hitherto  been 
customary  for  the  Governor-General  to  make 
such  presents,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Viceroy 
of  India  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  hence  will  these  gifts  be  pro¬ 
portionately  esteemed  as  coming  more  directly 
from  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  Hitherto  native 
artists  and  artificers  have  usually  been  em- 
plo.'  ed  in  the  production  of  presents  for  Indian 
princes ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  such  a 
custom  has  continued  to  our  time  in  the  face 
of  advances  made  by  ourselves  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours  in  jewellery  and  ornamental  works 
really  wondrous  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Indian  design  ;  which,  generally,  in  their 
taste,  have  changed  but  little  during  perhaps 
the  last  thousand  years.  As  Governors-General 
have,  in  this  respect,  followed  each  other  in  the 
well-trodden  path  of  precedent,  we  are  the  more 
disposed  to  attribute  this  improvement  either 
to  the  Queen  or  the  Prince  by  whom  she  wiU 
be  so  nearly  represented,  rather  than  to  Lord 
Mayo,  as  both  her  Ma.jesty  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  are  practical  Art-students. 

Any  interruption  of  a  long  line  of  uniformity 
is  always  an  event  more  or  less  important  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  ;  hence  we  feel  called 
upon  briefly  to  describe  the  ornaments  and 
objects  which,  lor  the  first  time,  have  been  sent 
from  Europe  for  formal  presentation  to  Indian 
dignitaries.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  these  gifts  will,  from  their  novelty  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  richness  of  design,  be  more  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended 
than  the  native  ornaments  so  familiar  to  them  in 
their  time,  and  to  their  ancestors  in  the  old  time, 
and  which  the  richest  of  the  golden  fruit  of  the 
Pagoda  tree  could  not  procure  for  them  as 
products  of  their  own  countr5L 

In  personal  ornament  is  an  aigrette  en¬ 
riched  with  stars  and  pendants  of  brilliants ; 
this  would  have  been  considered  a  splendid 
enrichment  to  the  ceremonial  head-gear  of 
Soliman  the  Magnificent.  The  delicate  plume 
is  formed  of  the  sprays  of  the  feathers  of  the 
ostrich,  so  tender  as  to  look  rather  like  fine  hair 
than  any  quality  of  plumage.  'I’here  are 
massive  armlets  and  curiously-worked  chains, 
well  calculated  to  make  an  imposing  effect  on 
occasions  of  native  gatherings.  Some  of  the 
jewellery  is  mounted  and  finished  according  to 
patterns  of  Holbein  design,  examples  of  which 
we  see  in  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the 
nobility  of  his  time.  Several  of  these  ornaments 
are  composed  as  necklaces,  but  as  the  thin 
chain  to  which  they  are  attached  might  not 
sufficiently  impress  the  Oriental  intelligence, 
they  are  intended  to  be  worn  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  massive  gold  chains.  The  designs 
of  other  articles,  not  personally  ornamental, 
are  based  on  the  most  elegant  forms  that 
modern  Art  has  taken  Irom  the  antique 
and  the  Renaissance ;  and  as  being  objects  of 
admiration  even  among  ourselves,  they  will  be 
the  despair  of  the  Indian  artist.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  small  equipage,  called  a  crystal 
“  writing  set,”  consisting  of  a  pair  of  candle¬ 
sticks,  an  inkstand,  pen-tray,  &c.,  all  arranged 
so  as  to  be  enclosed  in  a  leather  case  lined  with 
satin.  The  shafts  of  the  candlesticks  propose 
an  enigma  to  the  inquirer  curious  in  these 
matters,  as  consisting  of  silver  tracery-work 
enclosed  in  crystal  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
the  metal  can  never  tarnish.  A  silver  ewer 
and  rose-water  tazza  exemplify  a  combination 
of  the  most  elegant  Greek  form  with  modern 
repoimc  enrichment,  and  similar  taste  is  shown 
in  the  forms  of  a  silver-gilt  assiette  montec,  &c. 

As  presents  to  Orientals  nothing  could  have 
been  more  appropriately  selected  than  these  arti¬ 
cles  :  to  us  they  are  interesting  as  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  productions,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  the  first  important  gifts  of  British 
manufacture  that  have  been  officially  presented 
to  Indian  princes  and  dignitaries. 
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of  the  first  and  third  nf  these  aenes,  taken,  liowever,  wiien 
the  plntt  were  much  worn. 


TOPICS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Eoyal  Academy.  —  Professor  G.  G. 
Scott’s  lectures  on  Architecture  commence 
on  the  17th  of  next  month,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  3rd  and  I7th  of  March. 

Annual  International  Exhibitions. 
— The  permanent  buildings  at  Kensington 
intended  for  the  annual  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  of  Art  and  Industry,  the  first  of 
which  takes  place  in  1871,  were  commenced 
on  the  loth  of  November.  The  contractors 
for  the  works  are  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers, 
whose  estimate  for  the  main  building  was 
£68,335,  and  for  the  conservatories  over 
the  arcades,  £5,696.  The  terra-cotta  deco¬ 
rations  have  been,  it  is  stated,  assigned  to 
Messrs.  Blashfield  and  Sons,  whose  estimate 
was  £2,860. 

Society  of  British  Artists.  —  Mr. 
Alfred  Clirit  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  Hurlstone  as  President  of  this 
Society. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
reported  to  have  purchased,  for  the  sum  of 
£180,  the  large  carved  oaken  bedstead,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  contributed  to  the 
recent  South  Staffordshire  Exhibition  by 
Mr.  Pugh,  of  Horsely  Fields. 

The  Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Willis’s  Booms 
on  the  4th  ult.,  when  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitch 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  four  conversazioni  of  the  season  will 
be  given  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  and  May  next. 

The  Graphic  Society. — A  very  fine 
collection  of  etchings  by  Eembrandt  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  this  society  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  December.  They 
were  contributed  by  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  and  attracted  marked  attention. 

Mr.  E.  Armitage,  A.E.A.,  has  just 
completed  in  University  College  Hall  a 
mural  painting  of  ‘  Henry  Crabb  Eobinson 
and  his  Friends.’  The  late  Mr.  Eobinson 
was  among  the  most  liberal  supporters  of 
that  institution,  and  this  work  has  been 
executed  therein  as  a  memorial  to  his  name. 
It  is  needless  to  allude  to  the  extensive 
and  distinguished  circle  of  acquaintance 
enjoyed  by  the  principal  subject  of  the 
picture.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  hall 
is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Eobinson ; 
to  his  right  and  left,  and  extending  over  a 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  room,  are  grouped 
the  following  personages — names  of  his¬ 
toric  interest — with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  On  the  left  of  the  portrait 
(as  viewed  by  the  spectator)  are  Hazlitt, 
Godwin,  Clarkson,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Savage 
Landor,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield;  in  another 
group,  Schlegel,  Madame  de  Stael,  Princess 
Maria,  Savigne,  Knebel,  Tieck,  Arndt, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland. 
On  the  right  are  grouped  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth,  Southey,  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
sister  Mary,  also  Blake  and  Elaxman. 
Then  come  Irving,  Eogers,  Ouillinan, 
Baron  Eolfe,  and  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Lady 
Byron,  the  Eev.  F.  Eobertson,  Dr.  Armold, 
Mr.  Paynter,  and  Bunsen.  The  work  is 
executed  in  monochrome,  and  well  sustains 
Mr.  Armitage’s  reputation  as  the  painter 
of  a  class  of  Art  too  rarely  practised  in  this 
country.  The  style  of  the  whole,  both  in 
composition  and  drawing,  is  large  and  grand, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  individuals  asso¬ 
ciated  during  life  happily  carried  out.  The 
medium  used  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
is  wax  and  turpentine,  and  therefore  free 
from  the  uncertainties  attending  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  fresco  among  us.  In  short,  the 
picture  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  man  who, 
as  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  college. 
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richly  deserved  a  memorial  within  its  walls, 
whereby  his  name  and  associations  shall  be 
preserved  to  succeeding  times. 

New  Picture  by  M.  Bierstadt. — A 
new  picture  from  the  conscientious  hand 
of  M,  Bierstadt,  of  the  high  character  of 
whose  works  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
among  the  most  interesting  novelties  con¬ 
tained  in  the  programme  of  the  winter 
season  of  1869 — 1870.  We  use  the  word 
conscientious  advisedly,  for  the  industry 
evinced  by  the  artist  is  by  no  means  the 
least  rare  of  his  gifts.  For  a  landscape  like 
the  one  to  which  we  refer,  the  amount  of 
preparatory  labour  to  be  executed  before  a 
brush  could  have  been  laid  on  the  canvas, 
which  is  now  in  Mr.  Maclean’s  gallery, 
is  immense.  The  careful  habit  of  por¬ 
traying  every  detail  of  so  wide  a  view  in 
time-sketches,  each  limited  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  each  noting  the  time  of  day, 
and  consequent  relative  position  of  the  sun, 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  M.  Bienstadt’s 
success.  The  spectator  looks  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  near 
a  spot  bearing  the  pirated  name  of  Cape 
Horn,  upon  a  shadowed  pool  below,  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  an  Italian  lake. 
Limestone  rocks,  of  the  clear  bluish  grey 
familiar  to  the  Scottish  landscape-painters, 
are  in  the  foreground,  close  by  which  a 
troop  of  deer  are  tranquilly  browsing. 
Beyond,  the  banks  rise  in  stupendous  rifted 
clitfs,  of  some  basaltic  rock,  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  in  its  cleavage  from  the  Italian 
tufa.  A  wonderful  distance  of  rolling 
mountain  peaks  stretches  out  in  magic 
perspective  beyond  ;  a  stream  makes  its 
way  through  a  rocky  valley,  and  throws 
itself  sheer  over  a  precipice,  till  it  is  lost 
in  a  wisp  of  spray.  Beyond  all,  the 
gigantic  peak  of  Mount  Hood,  an  all  but 
extinct  volcano,  18,000  feet  high,  reflects 
a  rosy  tint  from  its  eternal  snow.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  the  nearer  features  of  the 
landscape,  rich  as  they  are  in  forms  of 
animal  and  of  vegetable  life,  instinct  with 
the  motion  of  river  and  of  foamy  waterfall, 
and  yielding  distinct  botanic  detail — as 
Nature  does  herself  when  you  confine  your 
attention  to  the  foreground — that  massy 
and  solemn  pyramid,  unrivalled  on  earth 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  mountain 
ranges  extends,  has  a  wonderful  air  of 
majesty  and  grandeur.  The  landscape  in 
general  is  somewhat  more  subdued  and 
sombre  than  the  ‘  Storm  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains.’  Much  of  this  may  be  due 
to  our  November  sky.  Under  any  light, 
however,  it  is  a  noble  picture,  and  one 
that  shows  advance  in  that  new  school 
which  has  been  originated  by  M.  Bierstadt, 
which  confers  honour  on  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  may  give  lessons  to 
Europe. 

Drawings  by  Mr.  Piercy. — At  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  in  Waterloo  Place, 
has  been  exhibited  a  sei’ies  of  drawings  by 
the  above-named  artist,  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  great  and  merited  attention.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  one  family 
— the  family  of  Mr.  Combe,  the  eminent 
brewer,  of  Croydon,  They  are  admirably 
finished,  evidencing  much  labour,  although 
the  labour  is  not  perceptible  until  after 
examination ;  delicately  coloured,  yet  with 
singular  truth,  they  are  as  nearly  copies 
of  nature,  the  children  especially,  as  Art 
has  ever  produced.  Mr.  Piercy  resorts  to 
photography  for  the  ground  of  his  draw¬ 
ing ;  he  does  not,  however,  paint  on  the 
photograph,  and  is  thus  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  rigidly  following  lines  that  can¬ 
not  be  altered.  But  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
work  with  few  sittings,  and  no  doubt 
secures  greater  accuracy  of  likeness  :  in  a 
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word,  he  makes  photography  his  slave,  and 
not  his  master. 

Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  who  holds  high 
rank  among  the  best  of  British  photogra¬ 
phers,  has  recently  visited  Warwick — the 
most  renowned  of  our  ancient  castles  that 
has  in  the  nineteenth  century  its  resident 
lords — and  has  made  photographs  of  exte¬ 
riors  and  interiors  ;  taking,  indeed,  every 
point  of  the  venerable  and  ‘  ‘  time-honoured  ” 
mansion  in  which  resides  the  long-de¬ 
scended  earl.  Altogether  he  has  taken  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  views  ;  but  this  will 
surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  attractions  of  the  place,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  above  the  Avon — Shakspere’s 
Avon — surrounded  by  trees  many  centu¬ 
ries  old,  and  bearing  to-day  the  grandeur 
of  aspect,  and  with  all  the  characteristics 
for  “  defence,”  it  possessed  in  the  tenth 
century.  These  photographs  are  most 
beautifully  executed  ;  they  have  the  vivid 
freshness  and  truth  of  nature,  aided  by 
matured  skill  in  Art.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  series  so  perfect.  We  may 
consider  ourselves  “  authority,”  for  we 
have  recently  visited  Warwick,  with  a 
view  to  introduce  it  into  our  series  of 
“  Stately  Homes,”  and  in  due  course  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  aid  we  are 
at  liberty  to  derive  from  Mr.  Bedford,  with 
the  free  consent  of  Messrs.  Oatherall  and 
Prichard,  of  Chester,  the  publishers,  who 
have  published  so  many  of  Mr.  Bedford’s 
works,  and  who  have  issued  many  hun¬ 
dreds  (it  may  be  thousands)  of  photogi’aphs 
of  the  scenery  of  England. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Warren’s  Sketches. — A 
large  series  of  sketches  by  Mr.  William 
White  Warren  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
the  German  Gallery.  They  are  all  in  oil, 
and  the  subjects  are  of  every  kind  to  be 
found  between  Killarney  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  No  available  material  comes  amiss 
to  Mr.  Warren; — buildings,  street- scenes, 
morning  and  evening  effects,  scraps  of 
verdant  landscape,  interiors — domestic  and 
sacred,  river  and  canal  views,  lake  and 
marine  scenery,  &c.,  &c.  The  pictures 
amount  to  nearly  three  hundred :  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the  artist  is  a 
rapid  sketcher.  The  greater  number  look 
as  if  completed  at  one  sitting,  although 
some  of  them  contain  a  quantity  of  detail. 
To  pass  at  once  to  Venice,  we  have  ‘  The 
Doge’s  Palace,  and  Column  of  St.  Mark’s;’ 
‘  The  Eialto ;’  ‘  Venice  Canal ;’  ‘  The  Pride 
of  St.  Mark’s ;’  ‘  The  Doge’s  Palace ;’  ‘The 
Campanile;’  ‘The  Grand  Canal;’  and 
other  features  of  the  city  which  few 
artists  have  described.  All  are  essentially 
sketches,  though  there  are  among  them  a 
few  that  m.ay  be  called  studies.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  “treatment”  in  these 
essays.  Those  who  know  Venice  by  heart 
from  pictures  are  greatly  disappointed 
W'hen  they  see  the  reality ;  but  we  think 
the  city  would  rise  in  the  estimation 
of  others  who  studied  its  main  points  from 
Mr.  Warren’s  pictures,  because  he  is 
honest  in  his  report.  Painting  by  day, 
he  paints  daylight ;  and  this  is  especially 
remarkable  of  his  interiors ;  as  ‘  In¬ 
terior  of  a  Church.  Eome ;’  ‘  Interior 
of  Greek  Church,  Leghorn ;’  ‘  Interior 
of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,’  and  others — all  fine 
subjects  for  striking  and  concentrated 
effects — are  treated  with  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  and  some  of  these  show  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  reach  this  quality.  Apart 
from  the  Art,  these  works  abound  with 
historical  and  biographical  memories,  which 
the  artist  has  carried  out  without  con¬ 
sidering  their  want  of  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter.  Among  those  of  such  a  class 
that  strike  us  are — ‘William  the  Con- 
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queror’s  Oak,  Grecnmck  Park;’  ‘  Twick¬ 
enham  Church,  the  Burial-place  of  Pope;’ 

‘  Eichmond  Church,  the  Burial-place  of 
Kean  ;’  ‘  St.  Jarvis,’  the  spot  where  William 
the  Conqueror  died ;  ‘  Horace  Walpole’s 
Plower  Garden,  Strawberry  Hill ;’  ‘  The 
Birth-place  ofXapoleon  I. ;’  ‘Interior  of  the 
Pantheon,  Eome,  showingEaffaelle’sTomb,’ 
&c.  Thus  we  mention  hut  a  few  of 
these  works,  the  variety  of  which  is  but 
insufficiently  described  by  what  we  have 
said.  A  great  proportion  of  them  would 
make  admirable  pictures  of  larger  size, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very 
remarkable  works  if  characterised  by  the 
same  independence  of  feeling  that  marks 
the  sketches. 

Trade-Marks. — A  case  came  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  court,  somewhat  recently, 
in  which  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  of 
London  and  Birmingham,  cited  Mr.  A. 
Johnson,  of  Birmingham,  to  answer  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  using  their  trade-marks.  It 
appeared  that  formerly  Mr.  Johnson  was 
in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  John  Elkington, 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  discovering  their 
marks  on  electro-plated  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and 
Johnson,  threatened  legal  proceedings, 
upon  which  an  undertaking  was  given  to 
discontinue  the  practice.  On  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Elkington  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  soon  after,  the  plaintiffs  found  Mr. 
Johnson’s  goods  still  marked  with  their 
stamp,  and  they  prayed  for  an  injunction 
to  put  a  stop  to  it :  this  the  Vice-Chancellor 
granted. 

PEii.vLE  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  drawings,  &c.,  by  the  pupils 
of  this  school  took  place  on  the  10th  and 
1 1th  of  Hecember.  The  demand  this  month 
on  our  space  limits  us  to  this  simple  an¬ 
nouncement,  with  the  remark  that  the 
works  were  of  more  than  usual  excel¬ 
lence,  reflecting  high  credit  upon  the 
students  and  their  instructress,  the  lady- 
superintendent,  Miss  Gann. 

The  Graphic. — The  issue  of  a  new 
illustrated  newspaper  is  an  event  in  the 
historj'  of  Art.  When,  somewhat  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  lUus- 
irnted  Loudon  News  appeared,  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  progress  that 
do  not  now  exist ;  the  machinery  was 
insufficient  and  defective ;  it  was  conceived 
impossible  to  publish  “news”  with  illus¬ 
trations  until  events  had  become  stale  and 
had  lost  their  interest.  A  demand  will, 
however,  always  be  met  by  a  supply ;  and 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Ingram 
met  with  that  which  they  ought  to  have 
achieved,  and  did  achieve,  success — a  suc¬ 
cess  that  went  far  beyond  oven  his  own 
sanguine  expectations.  It  has  ever  since 
defied,  or,  at  all  events,  overcome,  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  drojihie  will  materially,  if  at  all, 
impede  its  prosperity.  No  doubt  the 
first  number  has  been  produced  under 
disadvantages  as  ■well  as  advantages :  it  has 
evidence  of  labour ;  the  engravings  are  of 
great  excellence  ;  of  its  long  list  of  artists 
who  have  promi.-tod  aid,  not  one  of  them 
has  given  any  to  this  first  part ;  and  its 
opening  page  is  by  no  means  agreeable— it 
is  an  ill-cho.sen  subject,  and  does  not  pay 
for  the  cost  incurred  ;  infinitely  better  is  a 
portrait  of  the  (fueen,  from  a  sketch  by  the 
late  G.  H.  Thomas;  other  prints  repre.sent 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  incidents  thereunto 
belonging.  But  the  flraphic  is  in  no  sense 
a  newspaper ;  it  cannot  minister  to  those 
who  require  intelligence.  Its  conductors  ] 
will  do  wisely  to  make  it,  weeklj’,  a  repre-  | 
sentative  of  some  great  leading  event — such  | 
as  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  j 
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that  which  will  for  some  time  to  come 
excite  the  public  mind — the  assemblage  at 
Eome  in  1869 — 70.  The  great  “  cause”  of 
the  success  of  the  Illustrated  London  News 
was,  that  from  the  commencement  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  never  been  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  great  mass  of  readers 
of  the  second  and  third,  and  even  the 
fourth  class.  To  aim  too  high  will  be  to 
induce  failure.  We  shall  gladly  aid  this 
new  Art- work  by  any  means  in  our  power ; 
it  is  another  element  in  the  Art-education 
of  the  people  ;  but  we  do  not  augur  for  it  a 
long  and  prosperous  life. 

Mr.  Cremer,  of  Eegent  Street,  exhi¬ 
bits  his  Christmas  collection  of  ‘"toys;” 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  veritable 
works  of  Art ;  excellent  as  models,  accurate 
as  examples  of  costume,  and  in  many  cases 
illustrating  the  customs  and  occupations 
of  various  lands.  He  exhibits  such  works 
in  great  variety;  his  show  is,  indeed,  attrac¬ 
tive,  not  only  to  the  throngs  of  little  people 
who  crowd  to  his  establishment,  but  will 
bear  the  inspection  of,  and  give  pleasure  to 
critics  older  and  less  easily  pleased.  Of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  works  Mr. 
Cremer  is  the  designer. 

Modern  Jewellery. — At  Mr.  Phillips’s, 
23,  Cockspur  Street,  we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  being  allowed  to  inspect  a 
very  large  assortment  of  valuable  jewellery, 
the  worth  of  which  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  designs  and  the  style  of  work¬ 
manship.  On  first  seeing  a  few  of  these 
ornaments,  the  observer  is  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  antique  specialities — qualities  which 
they  derive  from  the  indefatigable  research 
of  Mr.  Phillips  himself,  who  visits  the 
most  famous  European  museums,  whence 
to  cull,  for  imitation,  the  choicest  prac¬ 
ticable  ornamental  designs.  For  instance, 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  is  a 
certain  antique  necklace  of  great  beauty, 
of  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Phillips's  assort¬ 
ment  a  reproduction,  with  its  pendent  re¬ 
ticulation  of  masks,  and  acorns  and  floral 
drops.  A  very  curious  fibula  of  iron  was 
found  near  the  Lateran  Gate,  at  Eome ; 
this  Mr.  Phillips  has  obtained,  and  re¬ 
produced  in  gold.  The  form  seems  to 
represent  a  five-horse  chariot  driven  at 
full  speed  in  the  arena.  It  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  awarded  to  some  victor 
in  the  course.  The  objects  of  Holbein 
design  are  of  great  beauty :  some  have 
been  copied  from  portraits  in  possession 
of  the  Uueen ;  others  have  been  procured 
from  various  sources.  Among  the  nume¬ 
rous  imitative  antiques  is  a  very  large 
onyx  brooch  of  purely  Egyptian  design, 
made  after  the  pattern  of  one  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Princess  of  "Wales,  and  the 
only  ornament  her  Eoyal  Highness  would 
permit  to  bo  indicated  on  her  bust  by  Mrs. 
Thorny  croft.  We  wore  much  struck  by  a 
very  rich  necklace  of  large  onyx  pendants. 
Whether  the  forms  have  or  have  not  been 
suggested  by  anything  classic  matters 
little ;  it  is  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  a 
classic  object  of  the  same  kind  can  be. 
But  it  is  impossible  even  to  mention  any 
considerable  portion  of  these  interesting 
and  valuable  works,  a  catalogue  of  which 
would  contain  examples  of  every  kind  of 
personal  ornament.  A  great  feature  of  the 
collection  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
coral  ornaments,  of  which  Mr.  Phillips 
possesses  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
show  in  Europe.  Hero,  again,  wo  see  all 
kinds  of  personal  ornament  of  every  possible 
pattern  that  has  the  quality  of  beauty.  The 
coral  is  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is 
chiefly  woi’ked  b}'  Neapolitans,  who  excel  in 
this  Art. 
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Life  of  John  Gibson,  E.A.  Edited  by  Lady 

Eastlake.  Published  by  Longmans  &  Co. 
Self-exiled  from  his  native  land  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime — forty-eight  years 
out  of  seventy-six — few  here  know  anything  of 
Gibson  except  the  works  he  sent  over  from 
Rome  for  exhibition.  His  studio  in  that  city 
of  ancient  Art  was  his  home,  the  shrine  of  his 
earthly  worship — his  everything :  in  it,  says 
his  American  pupil  and  trusty  friend.  Miss 
Hosmer,  “he  is  a  god,  but  God  help  him  when 
he  is  out  of  it.” 

True  genius  and  thorough  simplicity  of  mind 
are  often,  not  alwaj^s,  very  nearly  allied :  they 
were  most  closely  in  Gibson’s  case  ;  hence  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  Miss  Hosmer’s 
remark,  more  trite  than  reverent,  implying 
that  our  famous  sculptor  was  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  when  away  from  his 
residence ;  and  certainly,  from  the  little  we  knew 
of  him,  and  from  what  we  read  in  the  story  of 
his  life,  he  certainly  was  not  to  be  trusted  out 
alone,  except  in  Rome,  lest  “mischief  should 
befall  him  in  the  way  ” — “  I  wish  I  was  on  my 
way  back  to  Rome  with  a  vettiiriuo !  ”  he 
exclaimed  one  day,  when  he  found  himself 
standing  on  the  platform  of  a  small  railway- 
station  in  Shropshire,  far  from  his  destination, 
having  left  the  train  because  he  saw  others 
getting  out,  ignorant  of  where  he  was,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hindermost  carriage 
as  the  whole  moved  rapidly  off,  bearins:  away 
his  luggage. 

At  the  repeated  solicitations  of  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Sandbach, 
of  Liverpool,  daughter  of  William  Roscoe, 
Gibson’s  wise  counsellor  and  earliest  patron, 
he  commenced  to  write  a  diary  of  his  life.  It  is 
principally  from  this  document,  from  numerous 
letters,  and  from  materials  supplied  by  two  or 
three  of  his  most  intimate  associates  in  Rome, 
that  Lady  Eastlake  has  compiled  this  interest¬ 
ing  record  of  the  accomplished  sculptor  and 
inartificial  man.  With  respect  to  the  diary 
itself,  Lad)'^  Eastlake  says  truly, — “There  are 
few  hearts  which  will  not  see  much  that  is 
touching  and  edifying  in  these  simple  annals.” 
He  writes  less  about  his  Art,  except  in  inter¬ 
views  with  his  patrons,  than  we  should  like  to 
read ;  but  what  he  does  say  is  to  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  valuable.  The  introduction  by 
him  of  colour  into  sculpture  always  met  with 
much  opposition,  but  Gibson  would  listen  to 
none  of  it.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Sandbach,  in  1846, 
from  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  coloured  statue 
of  the  Queen,  he  says : — “  My  enthusiasm  has 
also  carried  me  beyond  the  practice  of  sculptors, 
for  I  have  added  colour  ....  I  must  tell  you, 
however,  that  the  English  are  startled  at  my 
having  painted  her  Majesty ;  they  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  ...  .  The  Italian  sculptors 
and  painters  as  well  as  the  Germans  admire  the 
effect.  My  eyes  have  become  so  depraved  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  statue  without  colouring. 
I  say  this  to  the  people,  ‘  Whatever  the  Greeks 
did  was  right  ’ — that  ought  to  be  our  law  in 
Alt — in  sculpture.” 

Gibson’s  remarks  on  the  Vatican  Gallery  of 
Sculpture  show,  as  might  be  expected,  much 
judicious  criticism ;  and  we  should  be  pleased 
did  our  space  allow  of  transferring  some  of  his 
opinions  to  our  columns — with  much  more  we 
would  willingly  extract.  The  narrative  through¬ 
out  is  most  attractive — often  most  amusing ; 
and  we  must  compliment  Lady  Eastlake  on 
the  manner — one  entirely  of  self-negation — in 
which  she  has  performed  her  biographical  task  : 
without  unnecessary  comment,  or  in  any  way 
travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  her  province,  she 
has  succeeded  in  “  defining  the  beauties  of  his 
character  and  of  his  Art.” 


The  Twelve  Parables  of  our  Lord,  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Illuminated.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  a  costly  hook :  it  has  been  “  got  up  ” 
without  regard  to  expenditure,  and  is,  indeed, 
an  experiment  in  what  may  be  considered  a 
new  Art,  inasmuch  as,  recently,  many  efforts 
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have  been  made  to  improve  it,  so  that  it  may 
compete  with  chromo-lithography,  and  he  less 
in  price.  It  is  designed  as  evidence  of  what 
maybe  done  in  coloured  block  -  printing,  ?.r., 
from  engravings  on  wood  ;  and  probably  for 
most  of  the  prints  here  submitted,  ten  blocks 
have  been  required.  The  productions  cannot, 
therefore,  be  cheap.  We  question  whether 
they  have  cost  less  than  so  many  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs  of  the  same  character  and  size,  while 
certainly  they  cannot  be  described  as  so  efi'ec- 
tive  or  so  good. 

So  long  ago  as  1848  we  published  in  the 
Art-Journal  an  example  in  this  style  of  Art, 
executed  bj^  Leighton  Brothers,  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  These  are,  un¬ 
questionably,  a  great  advance  on  that:  but 
twenty  years  is  a  long  time  ;  and  we  fear  the 
progress  has  not  been  so  marked  as  to  remove 
all  doubt  whether  this  art  will  ever  become  one 
of  large  utility  for  general  adoption  in  the 
illustration  of  books. 

The  work  has  been  produced  under  the 
superintendence,  and  probably,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  hand,  of  Mr.  J.^D.  Cooper,  an  artist  who 
holds  foremost  rank  as  a  wood-engraver,  and 
who  has  certainly  done  his  best ;  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  proof 
of  the  utmost  the  Art  is  capable  of  doing.  Yet 
it  is  not  satisfactory.  The  prints  cannot  be 
compared  with  some  of  Rowney’s  chromo-litho- 
graphic  copies  from  Birket  Foster ;  they  may 
be  well  drawn  (though  so  much  cannot  be 
admitted  in  all  cases)  ;  the  subjects  may  be 
conceived  and  treated  in  the  right  spirit ;  but 
they  lack  that  delicacy  and  refinement,  those 
gradations  of  colour,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older  and  better  established  Art. 

Notwithstanding,  the  book  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  very  attractive  one ;  the  binding  is 
exquisite  in  design  and  finish,  and  does  great 
honour  to  its  producers,  Messrs.  Burn  and 
Co. ;  while  the  illuminated  borders  are  admira¬ 
bly  done — copied  from  the  “  Brevario  Gremani  ” 
in  the  library  of  St.  IMarc,  at  Venice. 

The  best  of  the  prints  are  those  in  which  the 
artist  has  limited  himself  to  a  single  figure — 
such  as  the  woman  pouring  the  leaven  into  the 
meal,  the  enemy  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat, 
and  the  shepherd  who  has  found  the  lost  sheep  ; 
where  there  is  a  crowd  of  figures  failure  is 
palpable. 

Still,  although  the  book  is  not  calculated  to 
content  the  critical  eye,  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  a 
favourite  with  the  public.  It  is  a  novelty  in 
Art;  and  the  subjects  treated  are,  in  all  cases, 
of  a  deeply  interesting  character,  while  its 
general  appearance  is  superb. 


Mural  or  Monumental  Decoration  :  its  Aims 
AND  Methods.  Comprising  Fresco,  En¬ 
caustic,  Water-Glass,  IMosaic,  Oil-Painting. 
With  an  Appendix.  By  W.  Cave  Thomas, 
Author  of  “The  Science  of  Moderation;  ” 
“  Metronomy,  or  the  Science  of  Propor¬ 
tion;”  &c.,  &c.  Published  by  Winsor 
and  New^ton. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  when  ornament  and 
pictorial  decoration  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
finding  ready  entrance  into  almost  every  de¬ 
scription  of  edifice,  whether  intended  for  public 
or  private  use.  One  result  of  this  artistic,  or, 
as  it  not  unfrequently  turns  out  to  be,  unartistic, 
movement,  is  the  development  of  books,  theo¬ 
retical  or  practical,  to  guide  the  worJcma)i,  what¬ 
ever  position  he  holds,  in  his  labours.  Yet  in 
the  application  of  Decorative  Art  of  the  highest 
character  we  are  still  far  behind  some  con¬ 
tinental  countries,  especially  Germany  and 
Belgium,  where  every  encouragement  is  given 
to  it :  in  France,  also,  it  meets  with  some  favour. 
Among  ourselves  the  progress  of  legitimate 
fresco-painting  has  received  a  check  from  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  until  some  method  has 
heen  discovered  that  will  render  such  works 
durable,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  we 
can  expect  nothing  less  than  their  almost  certain 
abandonment.  Artists  will  be  unwilling,  as 
it  would  be  unadvisable  for  them,  to  spend  their 
time  and  talents  upon  evanescent  productions. 

In  a  few  concise  but  comprehensive  chapters 


Mr.  Thomas  treats  the  subject  thoroughly  in  its 
diversified  phases.  Having  himself  studied 
fresco-painting  in  Germany  under  the  two 
great  masters,  Cornelius  and  Hess,  and  having 
also  executed  some  works  of  this  kind  in  England, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  this 
branch  of  Art;  while  his  practice  as  an  oil- 
painter  has  given  him  large  experience  in  this 
department. 

The  treatise  is  essentially  practical ;  methods, 
materials,  &c.,  are  fully  set  out,  and  explained 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself 
to  all  artists  and  ornamentists  engaged  in,  or  con¬ 
templating,  such  work.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  de¬ 
spair,  notwithstanding  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  of  seeing  fresco-painting  generally 
adopted  in  England  for  mural  decoration. 
“The  most  enduring  processes,”  he  writes, 
“  generally  require  the  most  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  in  their  study  and  acquirement ;  and 
I  feel  assured,  unless  the  silicate  of  soda  or 
water-glass  method  be  found  superior  to  fresco, 
that  English  painters  only  require  a  longer 
experience,  by  continuity  of  practice,  to  make 
them  willingly  accept  fresco  as  the  best  method 
of  executing  works  of  Art  for  important  public 
buildings.” 

The  Appendix  occupies  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  volume.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  first  contains  the  Report  of  Mr.  Maclise  on 
the  Water-Glass  method  of  Painting,  reprinted 
from  a  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  with  much  of  the  German  and  other 
correspondence  connected  therewith  ;  the  second 
part  is  made  up  of  a  long  list  of  works  upon 
painting,  in  difl'erent  languages ;  and  the  third 
jiart  shows  a  catalogue  of  ancient  artists  who 
practised  mural  painting,  prefacing  a  long  list 
of  the  principal  mural  decorations  in  Europe, 
distinguishing  the  painters,  the  kind  of  subject, 
the  localities  where  they  are,  and  the  method. 
This  last  list  must  have  cost  the  compiler  great 
labour,  but  it  is  a  most  valuable  addendum 
to  his  treatise. 


A  Dream  Book.  Illustrated  by  E.  V.  B. 

Published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

We  doubt  if  a  more  graceful  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  literature  of  the  Christmas 
season  of  1869  and  1870  than  “  A  Dream  Book,” 
by  E.  V.  B. — an  authoress  familiar  to  the 
public  through  many  charming  volumes,  and 
who  has  such  an  earnest  hand  that  she  might 
well  be  reckoned  among  the  regular  workers, 
were  it  not  known  that  the  initials  indicate 
one  to  whom  Art  is  not  a  profession,  but  the 
pleasure  of  a  life  rich  in  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  and  the  outpouring  of  an  irre¬ 
pressible  love  for  the  beautiful. 

The  present  volume  is  interesting  also  as  an 
example  of  the  new  autotype  (carbon)  process, 
and  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Fleming  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
is  got  up.  Nothing  of  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  the  original  drawing  is  lost  by  this  process, 
which  gives  an  absolute  fac-simile ;  and  E.  V.  B. 
does  not  suffer  this  time  in  the  hands  of  her 
publishers,  as  in  “The  Story  without  End,”  of 
last  year,  when  the  chromo-lithographs  gave 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  real  beauty  of  her  water¬ 
colour  illustrations. 

“The  Dream  Book,”  as  its  name  denotes,  is 
a  collection  of  unconnected  drawings,  each 
being  in  itself  a  dream,  well  named,  as  they 
abound  in  the  archaic,  but  harmonious,  con¬ 
fusion  which  generally  accompanies  the  visions 
of  the  night,  when  combinations  the  most 
opposite  seem  natural.  The  first  page  is 
devoted  to  a  vision  of  the  great  Christmas 
mystery,  accompanied  by  a  Christmas  carol. 
To  touch  such  a  subject,  not  unworthily,  is  the 
highest  of  praise.  Then  comes  an  illustration 
of  some  verses  by  Miss  Adelaide  Procter.  It 
seems  to  us  as  if  E.  V.  B.,  instead  of  having 
illustrated  the  works  of  others,  drew  her 
inspiration  from  within,  and  only  sought  in 
poetry  some  helpful  explanation  of  her  own 
ideas — the  verses  come  as  an  after-thought. 
The  drawings  are  in  themselves  most  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  set  one  “  a  thinking  ”  in  a  way  the 
works  of  few  artists  do.  If  the  practised  hand 
of  the  trained  student  is  sometimes  wanting, 
the  exquisite  fancy  and  richness  of  the  designs 


lead  the  critic  from  a  too  precise  observation 
of  the  anatomical  detail.  Each  composition 
offers  subject  for  a  little  essay,  but  we  can  only 
note  one  or  two.  The  Satyr  kneeling  in  the 
garden  of  life  is  canopied  with  grapes,  and 
carpeted  with  crocuses :  he  represents  ymuth 
and  life  with  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of 
nature  within  his  grasp,  and  he  looks  out  of 
the  picture  with  a  dreamy  and  indolent  sense 
of  enjoyment.  The  detail  of  tbe  trees,  and 
fruit,  and  flowers,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  draw¬ 
ings,  is  exquisite:  in  none  more  so  than  in  ‘‘  The 
Minstrel,”  who  is  pouring  out  his  soul  in  song, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  among  the  boughs  of 
which  young  Cupids  sport,  and  shower  down 
“  golden  fruit  upon  his  breast.”  Of  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  tone  of  feeling  is  “The  Damigella,”  the 
lady  of  death,  a  dream  after  Holbein,  or  some, 
perhaps,  of  the  older  German  masters.  Vanity 
has  equipped  herself  in  all  her  bravery,  and,  to 
add  to  her  silks  and  satins,  her  peacock’s 
feathers  and  silver  bells,'she  has  taken  to  study 
a  book  of  science,  which  she  is  reading  eagerly ; 
while  grim  Death,  in  a  gorgeous  mantle,  is 
fastening  her  slipper,  and  has  seized  her  by  the 
foot — 

“  The  perelesse  maide  with  the  golden  haire.” 

A  mere  key  in  the  background  repeats  the 
image  of  Death  with  grotesque  fancy.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  folds  of  the  lady’s 
dress  had  followed  the  figure  somewhat  more  ; 
but  it  is  a  most  poetic  conception. 

The  charming  little  fairy  girl,  dancing 
discreetly^  with  the  peacock,  is  excellent,  and 
the  landscape  is  handled  with  careful  love,  and 
reminds  us,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a  castle  in 
the  north,  not  unfamiliar  to  the  fair  artist. 
The  gem  of  the  book,  however,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  is  “  Sola  ;  ”  there  is  a  breadth  of  feeling 
about  it,  and  a  management  of  the  light  and 
shade  which  is  admirable  and  truly  artistic. 
Were  it  not  for  the  trusty  hound,  which  robs 
the  picture  of  half  its  melancholy,  we  should 
have  said  that  the  artist  had  Tennyson  in  her 
mind,  but  the  loving  companionship  of  the 
dumb  creature  takes  from  the  dreary  picture  of 
the  desolate  Marianne. 


The  Rocky  Island,  and  other  Similitudes. 
By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Published  by 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  young :  as  the  bishop 
expresses  it,  he  is  but  fulfilling  the  great  duty 
he  has  undertaken  as  a  missionary^  of  his 
Master — “Feed  my  lambs!”  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  sermon-stories,  so  to  speak,  elo¬ 
quently  and  touchingly'  written ;  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  a  Christian  scholar,  who  condescends 
nothing  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  style  is  perfect  English,  very'  little 
above,  and  not  at  all  below,  the  comprehension 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  age  as  well  as  youth — not  only'  for 
the  lessons  convey'ed,  but  for  its  beauty'  of 
style.  The  mind  is  taught  as  well  as  the  heart 
in  these  charming  compositions  of  a  facile  and 
powerful  pen.  The  several  chapters  are 
admirably  illustrated:  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  publishers  do  not  give  the  name  of  the 
artist,  for  the  engravings  are  among  the  best 
of  the  season.  We  may  regret  that  limited 
space  prevents  our  doing  sufficient  justice  to 
this  very  excellent  and  valuable  book,  for 
which  readers  of  all  ages  may'  gratefully  thank 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


Pictorial  Scenes  from  the  “Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress.”  Drawn  by  Claude  Regnier 
Conder.  Published  by  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

This  is  obviously'  the  production  of  a  y'oung 
artist — one,  however,  of  much  and  good  pro¬ 
mise.  Perhaps  he  has  commenced  his  career 
too  boldly ;  and  he  has  certainly  permitted  his 
admiration  of  Gustave  Dore  to  absorb  original 
thought.  But  he  has  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  immortal  dreamer.  The  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  has  been  well  described  as 
the  “  poor  man’s  classic  :”  no  book,  except  the 
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Bible,  has  been  so  often  printed,  nor  is  there 
any  that  has  received  so  much  homage  from 
Art,  from  “the  earnest  and  effective  limning 
of  the  folio  of  1692,  to  that  of  the  German 
artist,  JMoritz  Retzsch.’’ 

Mr.  Gender’s  book  contains  sixteen  illustra¬ 
tions.  They  are  large  chromo-lithographs  from 
his  drawings ;  somewhat  crude,  and  occasionally 
coarse,  in  style,  but  vigorous,  and  sometimes 
powerful.  He  has  felt  his  grand  theme,  and 
earnestly  applied  himself  to  the  part  of  inter¬ 
preter.  The  great  merit  of  the  work  is  in  the 
designs :  these  indicate  matured  talent,  having 
nothing  of  the  hesitation  natural  to  a  young 
hand,  ^^’e  are  justified  in  auguring  a  great 
success  to  this  artist :  he  has  evidently  a  rich 
fancj"  and  a  strong  mind,  and  effective  strength 
in  comprehending  and  depicting  the  motive  of 
the  author.  We  doubt  if  Bunyan  has  ever 
been  better  explained  or  more  worthily  depicted 
than  in  these  sixteen  drawings. 


A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Essays.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Ollier.  Published  by  John  Cam¬ 
den  Hotten. 

Mr.  Ollier  has  done  honour  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend  in  thus  collecting  into  one  graceful 
volume  his  principal  essays — little,  if  at  all, 
known  to  the  existing  generation  of  readers. 
We  may  regret,  however,  that  they  are  all 
extracted  from  the  Indicator :  some  other 
sources,  we  think,  might  have  yielded  better 
fruit.  Mr.  Ollier  prefaces  the  volume  with  a 
memoir  of  Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  thoroughly  well 
written,  gives  us  a  graphic  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  poet,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  most  agreeable  impression  of  his 
character. 


The  Swallows  of  TjEigh  Farm.  Published  by 
James  Hogg  &  Co. 

A  pleasanter  book  for  children  has  rarely  been 
written  :  birds  are  made  the  teachers  of  many 
virtues.  The  style  is  simple  and  natural ;  not 
above,  yet  not  below,  the  comprehension  of  the 
young.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
book  is  prettil}'  bound.  There  has  been 
nothing  of  its  class  so  much  to  be  commended 
since  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  “  Pecksey  and  Dicksey.” 


Little  Lasses  and  Lads.  With  Coloured  Illus¬ 
trations,  by  Oscar  Pletsch.  Published  by 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday,  Fleet 
Street. 

This  is  a  pretty,  gay  hook,  of  large  size,  and 
adorned  with  the  coloured  illustrations  that 
children  so  much  love :  it  is  also  printed  in 
large  type,  which  is  a  much  greater  advantage 
to  our  juvenile  friends  than  is  often  taken  into 
consideration.  Two  little  ones  can  bend  over 
a  page  this  size,  either  on  lap  or  table,  and 
point  out  the  lines  and  syllables  with  their 
small,  tender  fingers,  pp-eatly  to  each  other’s 
edification.  The  book  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  pleasantest  of  the  season’s  produce.  As  a 
specimen  of  binding  and  general  getting  up,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best. 


Letters  Everywhere.  Stories  and  Rhymes 
for  Childcn,  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Dove, 
and  other  Stories  of  Old.’’  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Theoi'Hille  Shuler.  Published 
by  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

There  is  abundance  of  variety,  and  consequently 
plenty  of  amusement  for  the  little  ones,  in  this 
volume;  but  it  requires  some  consideration  to 
understand  the  speciality  of  the  title— every 
book  has  “  letters  everywhere.’’  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  an  ingenious  representation  of  a 
numb<;r  of  pretty  heads,  each  of  which  carries  a 
“  letter  ’’  on  its  cap ;  and  a  letter  is  ingeniously 
made  the  foundation  of  each  illustration. 

'Die  rhymes  and  tales  arc  exceedingly  plea¬ 
sant  ;  but  thoso  who  cater  for  the  little  ones 
should  be  especially  watchful  over  their  pen. 
We  do  not  want  scraps,  with  moral  tags  to 
them  ;  but  we  wish  all  things  for  childhood  to 
be  preserved  from  a  possibility  of  misconception. 
The  pretty  touching  little  story  of  “Dan’s 


Disgrace  ’’  is  not  free  from  this  danger  ;  for  the 
“  disgrace”  into  which  Dan  fell  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  sympathy  excited  by  his 
desire  to  obtain  the  grapes  for  his  sick  brother. 
'The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit  ; 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  genuine  artist, 
skilfully  engraved,  evidencing  thought  as  well 
as  knowledge.  This  year,  at  all  events,  English 
must  yield  the  palm  to  Foreign  artists  as  illus¬ 
trators  of  books. 


Our  Children’s  Story.  By  one  of  their 
Gossips.  Published  by  Longmans  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the 
year,  both  in  illustration  and  literature  ;  lovely 
to  look  at ;  a  very  pearl  for  the  little  ones. 
The  “  nicest  ”  books  this  season  are  for  the 
small  people.  Very  little  has  been  done  for 
those  who  are  midway  between  childhood  and 
girlhood.  Some  of  the  poems  in  “  Our  Children’s 
Story”  are  worthyof  being  set  to  music;  indeed, 
one  little  treasure  of  our  acquaintance  has 
“crooned”  out  a  melody  to  the  carol,  “We 
were  hut  three  poor  shepherds.”  'The  etchings 
are  full  of  character,  and  would  he,  in  all  cases, 
true  to  the  life,  if  the  heads  were  not  quite  so 
large. 


The  Butterfly  Chase.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  P.  J.  Stahl.  With  'i’wenty- 
five  Illustrations  by  Lorenz  Frolich. 
Published  by  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
PIalliday. 

We  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers  ever  heard  of 
“  'I’he  Butterflies’  Ball,  and  the  Grasshoppers’ 
Feast  F”  that  was  the  book  of  books,  in  our 
childhood !  Such  a  delight  of  a  book  in  its 
rough  gold  cover,  and  illustrations  that  would 
have  driven  M.  Frolich  out  of  his  senses  ;  but 
we  wish  some  one  would  find  out  the  old 
rhymes  said  to  have  had  a  royal  origin, 
and  give  them  into  M.  Frolich’s  charge  to 
illustrate. 

It  is  certain,  that  while  the  literature  of  our 
children’s  books  is  more  sound,  more  to  the 
purpose,  than  that  of  the  French  “  story¬ 
books,’’  their  illustrations  are  both  more 
natural  and  far  more  artistic  than  those  we 
present  to  the  young  public. 

But  in  common  justice  to  M.  Stahl,  we  con¬ 
fess  that  “'Phe  Butterfly  Chase”  supplies  as 
pretty  a  morning’s  entertainment  as  could  be 
placed  before  our  little  readers,  combining 
humanity  and  amusement ;  while  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  quite  equal  to  those  we  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  last  year  from  the  same  masterly  pencil. 


The  Boy’s  Home-hook  op  Sports,  Games,  and 
Pursuits.  Published  by  Lockwood  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  have  enriched  this  little 
volume  with  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  all  exhibiting  the  different  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  rising  generation.  No  more 
valuable  authority  could  be  established  in  a 
large  family  or  acountry  house  than  this  “Home- 
book  it  is  a  perfect  reference,  a  valuable  text¬ 
book,  and  will  be  in  great  request  wherever  it 
is  known. 


'The  Art  of  Garnishing  Churches  at  Christ¬ 
mas  AND  OTHER  FESTIVALS.  By  EdWARD 
Young  Cox.  Published  by  Cox  and  Son. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  that  had  our  favourable 
notice  on  its  first  appearance  about  a  year  ago. 
Considerable  and  valuable  additions  have  now 
been  made,  consisting,  mainly,  of  coloured 
illustrations — devices  suited  to  ecclesiastical 
decorations.  Mr.  Cox’s  book  goes  thoroughly 
into  a  subject  now  one  of  much  controversy ; 
but  from  this  ho  wisely  abstains.  It  is  for 
thoso  who  admire  and  adopt  the  practice  of 
floral  and  other  adornments  in  our  churches. 


Little  Max.  With  Fifteen  Etchings  by  Ru¬ 
dolf  Grissler.  Published  by  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

The  story  of  “  Little  Max  ”  supplies  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Rudolf  Grissler’ 8  fifteen  etchings  ;  and 


these  are  full  of  beauty,  character,  and  expres¬ 
sion.  The  tale  is  as  feeble  as  it  can  well  be  :  a 
little  German  cousin  comes  to  an  English  home, 
and  the  contrast  of  his  ways  and  the  ways  of 
Ruby  and  Annie,  with  a  few  rhymes  and 
childish  legends,  suffice  to  fill  the  very  hand¬ 
some  square  volume.  The  engravings  deserved 
a  more  artistic  story  ;  for  they  are  ver}'^  charm¬ 
ing  in  design,  and  admirably  executed.  There 
is  no  book  of  the  season  better  illustrated  than 
this  ;  in  truth,  the  foreign  book-designers  have 
this  year  “  taken  the  conceit  out  of  us.” 


SuNHE.VM  Stories.  Published  by  Lockwood 
&  Co. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  stories  are  by 
the  author  of  “A  'Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam,”  to 
secure  their  popularity.  Both  “  Minnie’s  Love  ’’ 
and  “Married  and  Settled”  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  published,  and  are  presented  in  this 
form  as  more  convenient — twin  favourites  they 
may  be  called,  and  rightly  so,  for  they  cannot 
fail  to  meet  the  favour  of  all  readers,  old 
as  well  as  young.  There  are  few  more  indus¬ 
trious  writers  than  Mrs.  Macarness,  none  who 
write  to  better  purpose,  or  with  more  grace 
and  fluency  of  expression.  All  the  products  of 
her  pen  are  healthy  stimulants  to  virtue. 


Frank  Oldfield  ;  or,  Lost  and  Found.  A 
'Tale  by  the  Rev.  'T.  P.  Wilson,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Smethcote.  Published  by  Nel¬ 
son  AND  Sons  ;  W.  Tweedie,  Strand. 

The  Committee  of  the  “  Band  of  Hope  Union  ” 
having  offered  a  prize  of  £100  for  the  best 
temperance  story  for  the  young,  “  Frank 
Oldfield  ”  was  selected  from  eighty-four  tales 
as  entitled  to  that  distinction.  A  second 
reward  of  £50  has  been  adjudged  for  the 
second  prize,  which  is  called  “  Tim  Maloney,” 
and  is  written  by  Miss  M.  A.  Paul,  of  Plymouth : 
we  hope  it  may  be  equal  to  “  Frank  Oldfield,” 
which  is  a  well-conceived  and  well-developed 
story,  admirably  calculated  to  do  good  service 
to  a  cause  that  deserves  the  support  of  all  who 
desire  to  see  their  fellow-creatures  delivered 
from  the  hesetting  sin  of  England — one  that 
is  reducing  its  standard  more  effectually  than 
could  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined. 


Old  Paths  to  Honour  and  Dishonour.  A 
Story  of  the  Beatitudes.  Published  by 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Sixteen  “  coloured  prints  ”  linked  with  “  appro¬ 
priate  letter-press  ”  are  intended  to  lead  youth 
into  the  pleasant  paths  of  charity  and  peace, 
and  to  warn  them  away  from  roads  that  lead  to 
vice  and  its  attendant  miseries.  Author  and 
artists  have  well  discharged  the  duty  of  guides. 
It  is  not  a  tempting  book  ;  but  it  is  a  sound  one, 
and  cannot  fail  to  become  a  useful  teacher  in 
any  home. 


Womankind  in  Western  Europe:  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

It  is  impossible  this  month  to  do  justice  to  this 
singularly  beautiful  and  interesting  volume : 
for  the  present,  it  must  pass  among  the  small 
fry  of  the  season  ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  all  honour 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  books  of  its 
indefatigable  and  prolific  author.  It  is  more 
than  a  contribution  to  literature — it  is  an  aid  to 
history,  and  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  publications  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  'The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  of 
much  excellence,  not  only  wood-engravings, 
but  chromo-lithographs. 


[Although  we  have  this  month  much  exceeded 
the  space  we  devote  to  notices  of  illustrated 
books,  we  have  to  apologise  for  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  several  reviews:  indeed,  we  have  “in 
type  ”  as  many  as  thirty,  which  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  stand  over  for  a  time.] 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL  IN  ART. 

^^DEAVOURING,  in  a  previous 
paper  on  the  “  Influence  of  Cha¬ 
racter  on  Art,”  to  show  the  two¬ 
fold  relation  sustained  by  the 
artist  to  his  work,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  he  may  legiti¬ 
mately  stamp  his  own  individuality  on  the  form 
of  his  work,  he  must,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
himself  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  that  work  ; 
that,  so  to  say,  he  may  be  so  possessed  by  some 
great  idea,  or  ideal,  as  to  he  raised  above  the 
thraldom  of  all  small  egotisms.  One  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  lead  to  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  masters  in  Art, 
says  on  this  point,*  “  The  power  of  the  masters 
is  shown  by  their  self  annihilation.  It  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  degree  in  which  they  them¬ 
selves  appear  not  in  their  worlc.  Every  great 
writer  or  artist  may  be  at  once  known  by  his 
guiding  the  mind  far  from  himself  to  the  beauty 
which  is  not  of  his  creation,  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  past  his  finding  out.”  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  remember  that,  although 
a  man  may  thus  rise  above  the  level  of  his 
actual  attainment  of  good,  it  must  still  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  rise  above  his  capacity  for 
good.  Genius,  definable  simply  as  power  of 
insight,  or  as  receptivity  of  soul,  is  necessarily 
apart  from  that  force  of  character  by  which  a 
man’s  attainment  of  moral  excellence  is  deter¬ 
mined.  Character,  consequently,  must  exert 
an  indirect  influence  on  the  spirit  of  Art-work 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  artist’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  direct  influence  on  the  form 
of  that  work.  And  this,  if  true  at  all,  is  of 
course  true  of  every  branch  of  Art,  since  a  man 
is  always  the  poet,  or  “creator,”  in  relation  to 
the  spirit  of  his  work  ;  and  artist,  or  “  worker,” 
in  relation  to  its  manner,  whether  his  medium 
of  expression  is  through  form,  colour,  sound,  or 
words. 

In  itself  there  is  nothing  really  admirable  or 
enviable  in  the  possession  of  the  artistic  tem¬ 
perament.  The  delicate  sensitiveness  of  or¬ 
ganism  whereby  a  man  becomes,  as  it  were,  en 
rapport  with  nature,  is  actually  of  no  more 
moral  value  than  the  height  of  stature,  which 
enables  him  to  look  over  the  heads  of  his 
shorter  brethren.  The  use  made  of  this  ga¬ 
thered  wealth  of  impressions  is  quite'another 
matter ;  and  this  clearly  is  determined  by 
strength  or  weakness  of  moral  character.  One 
man  rests  content  in  the  purely  sensuous,  and 
does  but  play  with  the  harmonies  of  form,  or 
colour,  or  tone,  which  he  perceives.  To  another, 
however,  these  harmonies  become  the  clothing 
of  great  thoughts,  and  are  used  as  a  translu¬ 
cent  medium  through  which  we  grow  aware  of 
that  beauty  which  “eye  has  not  seen,”  and 
never  can  see,  or  of  that  truth  which  “  ear  has 
not  heard,”  and  which,  to  the  ear  of  flesh,  the 
must  for  ever  remain  inaudible.  And  yet,  since 
Nature  is  intended  to  show  us  the  unseen,  and 
to  express  the  unutterable,  no  artist-soul  can 
receive  true  impressions  from  nature,  without, 
even  unconsciously,  giving  out  some  flash  of  its 
hidden  meaning.  If  a  man  is  so  constituted 
that  his  sensuous  nature  must  faithfully  reflect 
an  image  of  the  world  around  him ;  then, 


*  Introduction  to  Euskin’s  “  Modem  Painters.” 


whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  whether  he  desires 
it  or  not,  he  is  made  a  messenger  to  his  fellow- 
men.  He  may,  if  he  will,  work  as  a  willing 
and  intelligent  agent ;  but,  if  he  is  among  these 
“  chosen  ones,”  work  he  must.  How  often  in 
their  rejection  of  this  higher  call  for  that  of 
self-will,  self-love,  or  self-glorification,  we  see 
such  men  used  only  as  warning-beacons  where 
they  might  have  shone  as  guiding  stars  !  The 
dangers  of  the  artistic  temperament  are  evident 
enough,  for  whatever  rests  in  the  sensuous 
must  in  the  end  become  sensual.  In  one  sense 
all  Art  may  be  considered  sensuous;  in  making 
its  appeal  first  to  the  senses,  and  thus  indirectly 
to  tbe  spirit,  being  in  this  like  all  language, 
which  is,  in  its  beginning,  entirely  material, 
although  from  habit  we  have  grown  to  consider 
words  as  in  themselves  spiritual.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  may  be  of  two  classes  :  the 
one  having  its  rise  in  the  emotions,  and  working 
from  within,  outwards ;  and  the  other  begin¬ 
ning  with  stimulation  of  the  senses,  and  thus 
acting  on  the  brain  from  without,  inwards. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  ditference  in  the 
operation  of  these  two  kinds  of  stimulus  may 
be  imperceptible.  The  brain  needs  some  spur 
to  rouse  it  to  creative  effort,  and  so  that  this 
object  be  attained  there  is  often  little  consider- 
tion  of  future  consequences.  But  that  there  is 
a  real  difference  between  sensuous  and  spiritual 
excitement  cannot  be  doubted,  a  difference  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer  on  the 
subject: — “The  one  excitement  proceeds  from 
without,  the  other  from  within.  The  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  flesh,  and  then  influences  the 
emotions ;  the  other  reverses  this  order. 
Stimulants,  like  wine,  inflame  the”  senses,  and 
throngh  them  set  the  imagination  and  feelings 
on  fire  ;  and  the  law  of  our  spiritual  being  is, 
that  that  which  begins  with  the  flesh  sensual- 
ises  the  spirit ;  whereas  that  which  commences 
in  the  region  of  the  spirit,  spiritualises  the 
senses  in  which  it  subsequently  stirs  emotion.” 
What  then  is  the  true  inspiration  of  high  Art  ? 
What  it  is  not,  the  lives  of  too  many  of  even  our 
first  artists  very  plainly  indicate,  as  they  show 
the  fatal  results  of  the  unnatural  aids  that  de¬ 
stroy  the  brain  which  they  goad  to  undue  exer¬ 
tion.  The  artist,  in  his  study,  after  a  draught  of 
wine,  feels  a  new  power  in  the  swift  flowing  of 
the  blood  through  his  veins.  The  same  artist, 
on  a  mountain  summit,  with  summer  sunshine 
resting  on  the  scene  below  him,  and  the  fresh 
wind  blowing  round  him,  feels  tbe  fulness  of  a 
new  life  in  body  and  soul,  and  carries  back 
with  him  to  his  dull  street  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration.  We  have  before  us  a  wonderful 
instance,  in  that  book  which  is  the  record  of  all 
that  is  in  man,  of  the  confusion  between  the 
outward  and  tbe  inward  excitement.  To  the 
unseeing  eye  of  the  multitude  who  witnessed 
the  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
ecstasy  of  the  new  converts  seemed  only  “  drunk¬ 
enness  as  of  new  wine.”  And,  in  later  days,  the 
confusion  between  the  higher  and  lower  in¬ 
spirations  is  still  as  great,  only  that  for  the  most 
part  we  are  content  to  accept  the  drunkenness 
of  sense  for  that  ecstasy  of  spirit  in  which  we 
are  so  fast  losing  all  faith. 

Let  what  may  be  said  in  scorn  of  our  tallr  of 
high  ideals  in  Art,  it  must  surely  he  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration,  how,  and  why,  an  artist 
does  his  work  ;  whether  he  does  it  unthinkingly, 
and  merely  because  he  must,  being  at  the  mercy 
of  circumstances  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  does 
it,  or  whether  he  accepts  his  powers  as  a  trust 
to  be  used  with  reverent  carefulness ;  whether 
he  is  content  to  minister  only  to  self-will,  self- 
love,  and  self-glorification,  or  whether  ho  takes 
the  place  to  which  he  is  called  among  the 
ministers  of  God’s  temple,  to  do  His  will,  and 
show  forth  His  glory.  The  ideal  in  the  artist’s 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  his  inspiration,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  helps  or  hindrances  in  his  work, 
and  we  cannot  deem  that  wholly  a  waste  of 
time  in  which  we  seek  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  is  this  highest  ideal  or  in¬ 
spiration  whence  we  may  hope  to  gain  the 
highest  possible  Art- work  ?  ’  ’ 

The  province  of  Art  is  clearly  the  expression 
of  man’s  highest  and  most  subtle  emotions,  the 
embodiment  of  that  which  has  no  possibility  of  a 
more  direct  expression.  If  language  itself  is 
only  an  embodiment  of  thought,  spirit  S3'm- 


boHsed  through  matter,  we  can  easily  see  the 
power  of  Art,  since  it  presents  directly  to  the 
sense  that  image  whicb  a  word  can  give  only 
in  an  indirect  way.  Nature  is  our  one  medium 
of  expression,  and  with  Nature,  therefore,  AH 
has  to  do.  The  way  in  which  tbe  artist  handles 
Nature  must,  of  necessity,  he  determined  by  the 
ideal  in  his  mind.  Let  us  look  at  the  various 
ways  possible  in  Art,  as  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  trjung  to  discover  the  kind  of 
ideal  in  them.  First  we  have  the  “  conven¬ 
tional  ”  way,  “  with  the  eye  ”  not  on  the  object; 
and  this,  as  there  can  be  no  ideal  possible  to  it, 
we  dismiss  at  once.  The  “  faithful”  way,  with 
the  eye  on  the  object,  takes  our  first  place. 
Here  the  ideal  is  that  of  accurate  representation, 
and  gives  us  the  Dutch  School  of  Painting,  and 
the  modern  Pre-Kaphaelites.  Based  on  the 
faithful  way  are  two  others,  the  “  Greek,”  with 
“lightness  and  brightness  added,”  and  the 
“magical,”  with  “charm  and  magic  added.” 
By  tbe  Greek  way  we  understand  all  Art  of 
imagination  and  fancjq  where  nature  is  used 
simply  to  express  the  image  or  idea  in  the 
artist’s  mind.  For  instance,  in  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  we  have  truth  to  nature,  human 
beauty  made  to  utter  divine  calm  and  strength ; 
but  it  is  more  than  accurate  representation  of 
nature,  because  we  have  a  perfection  which  the 
artist  never  saw  realised  in  any  one  human 
being.  From  the  impressions  received  by  the 
poet’s  mind  other  images  are  framed  to  express 
his  thought,  this  faculty  being  imagination,  a 
2)oiver  of  making  images.  The  working  of  this 
power  shows  most  strikingly  in  all  natural 
religions,  where  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature, 
taken  at  first  unmixed  into  the  heart  of  man  in 
a  pure  devotion,  comes  out  again  through  his 
mind,  transformed  into  a  forbidden  idolatrj'. 
What  “  magical”  Art  is,  we  find  it  less  easy  to 
define.  It  is  nature  reflected  on  the  artist’s 
soul,  with  all  we  can  imagine  of  lightness  and 
brightness,  hut  with  an  added  light  “  that  never 
shone  on  land  or  sea,”  and  jmt  which  is  not 
thrown  on  it  from  the  human  mind.  It  is 
faithful  representation  of  nature,  and  more 
still,  it  is  imaginative  representation,  and 
yet  is  far  more  than  this,  for  it  is  also  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature.  Before  some  works  of 
Art  we  stand  transfixed,  knowing  nothing  of 
how  or  whjq  but  only  that  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  is  before  us,  that  tbe  veil  of  mere  appear¬ 
ances  has  been  lifted,  allowing  us  a  glimpse 
into  the  reality  of  nature.  In  all  these  varied 
modes  of  Art-work  we  find  nature  as  a  central 
idea,  either  as  the  thing  represented  or  as  the 
mode  of  expressoin.  Is  “  nature  ”  then  the  in¬ 
spiration  we  seek  ?  Surely  not :  nature,  as  the 
thing  represented,  has  given  us  only  the  Art  of 
Imitation.  Imitation,  although  in  its  place 
legitimate,  can  be  only  a  “  secondarjHhing,”  and 
if  made  first  lands  us  in  idolatrjq  that  is,  in  the 
setting  up  of  the  sign  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
signified.  And  nature,  as  a  mode  of  expression, 
must  as  clearly  take  a  secondary  place ;  for  the 
thing  expressed  is,  of  necessity,  higher  than 
its  medium  of  expression.  Is  the  ideal  then 
inherent  in  the  artist’s  mind  ‘i  If  so,  whence 
comes  the  power  of  “magical  Art,”  which  lies 
solely  in  the  recognition  of  a  something  higher 
than  ourselves,  as  well  as  higher  than  the 
accumulation  of  phenomena  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  recognise  as  “nature.”  There  is 
clearly  a  twofold  character  in  nature  :  we  have 
as  it  were  a  body  and  a  spirit ;  the  visible 
touching  our  senses,  but  leading  us  through 
sense  to  a  something  beyond  sense.  Especially 
do  we  find  this  in  the  view  taken  of  nature 
by  the  wisest  men  of  old,  where  the  “  things 
seen”  form  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
faith  they  held.  We  see  in  the  high  aspii'ations 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  only  contempt  for  the 
phenomenal  life,  as  compared  with  bis  longing 
for  the  real  life  in  God  for  which  he  yearned. 
And  although  the  wonderful  vitality^  of  the 
Greek,  in  rendering  him  keenlj''  sensitive  to 
every  sound  and  sight  of  the  outward  world, 
kept  him  from  this  contempt  of  the  phenomenal, 
he  still  never  recognised  it  as  the  real,  but  only 
and  everywhere  as  the  vesture  of  a  divine  idea. 
Earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  were  to  him  full  of 
the  lovely  imaginations  in  which  he  repro¬ 
duced  his  perception  of  the  one  life  of  all  things, 
that  unformed,  “  unknown  God,”  whose  altar 
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stood  among  the  altars  of  those  gods  who  w^ere 
the  embodiment  of  the  Greek  ideal.  These, 
indeed,  were  many ;  hut  still  Zeus,  “  father  of 
gods  and  men,”  was  to  the  few  clear-sighted 
among  the  crowd,  always  “  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.”  And,  again, 
the  old  Egyptian,  with  his  seeming  worship  of 
even  the  lowest  forms  and  phases  of  animal  life, 
still  bears  witness  to  the  same  great  truth; 
for  he  worshipped  through  them  all  only  the 
one  unseen  and  eternal  Life- Principle,  of 
which  even  the  least  is  in  some  sense  an  expres¬ 
sion.  Nature,  even  to  the  wisest  men  of 
old,  was  always  an  awful  mystery,  unfathom¬ 
able  to  the  thought  of  man,  propounding 
her  enigma,  as  did  the  fabled  sphynx,  and 
destroying  those  who  could  not  read  her  aright; 
or  as  in  that  marvellous  “Veiled  Wisdom”  in  her 
solemn  temple,  giving  but  one  response  to  all 
who  sought  her  shrine,  “  I  am  all  that  was,  that 
is,  and  that  shall  be,  and  none  shall  lift  the 
veil  that  covers  me.”  Sublime  comment  'on 
the  text,  “  Sian  by  searching  cannot  find  out 
God !  ”  And  yet  in  all  times  the  one  great 
yearning  of  humanity  is  to  “  feel  after  God,  if 
haply  the}'  may  find  Him ;”  and,  feeling  this 
far-off  abstraction,  to  which  they  have  given 
this  great  name,  to  long  even  yet  more  ear¬ 
nestly  for  some  outward  manifestation  of  His 
existence,  some  revelation  which  should  show 
Him  as  He  is.  Nature  may  truly  be  called  a 
revelation.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  revelation 
of  man  to  himself.  Language,  as  wm  cannot 
too  often  repeat,  is  nothing  more  than  a  rellec- 
tion  of  nature  ;  in  it  man  exjjresscs,  that  is,  comes 
out  of,  himself,  and  thus  consciously  sees  him¬ 
self  as  he  is.  Thought  may  exist  apart  from 
words,  but  assuredly  without  words  there  can 
be  no  distinct  consciousness  of  thought.  All  our 
“ideas,”arc  primarily  '^idols'"  or  “things  seen,” 
first  by  the  eye  of  the  body,  and  figuratively  by 
the  eye  of  the  spirit.  That  it  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  make  them  into 
“  idols,”  substituting  the  sign  for  the  thing  sig¬ 
nified,  is  the  crowning  proof  of  man’s  fall 
from  a  life  of  spirit  to  a  life  of  sense.  Nature, 
as  it  smiled  beneath  the  Creator’s  benediction, 
was  a  transparent  medium,  expressing  only 
spiritual  things,  as  it  still  may  do  to  the  “  seeing 
eye  ;  ”  it  could  not  then  have  been,  as  it  now  so 
often  is,  only  “  dead  matter,”  dull  and  meaning¬ 
less.  But  even  this  living  nature,  although 
truly  an  “  uttered  thought  of  God,”  “declaring 
His  glor}',  as  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge,”  is  still 
not  the  revelation  which  could  satisfy  the  in- 
fpiiring  soul  of  man.  There  was  a  “  word  ”  in 
Nature  w’hich  the  old  Greek  heard,  and  won¬ 
derfully  and  wisely  interpreted  to  all  time. 
Vet  it  was  but  a  mufiled  music,  or  only  a  dis¬ 
tant  echo,  and  the  beauty  he  saw  with  his 
almost  perfect  clearness  of  vision  was  still  no 
more  real  than  the  reficction  in  a  mirror.  And 
\  scarcely  even  this  ;  for  was  it  not  rather  a  veil, 

!  hiding  even  more  than  it  showed  of  the  under- 

I  lying  divine,  just  as  the  finely-wrought  and 

•  i.iany-coloured  veil  of  the  innermost  sanctuary 
!  only  indicated  the  glory'  it  hid  from  the  outside 
i  worshipper  Everywhere  we  see  this  longing 
I  for  a  more  sfitisfying  expression  of  that  Being, 
who  unle.ss  embodied  or  manifested  must  for 
ever  be  to  us  unknown.  ‘  Ifife  unrevcaled  ’  can 
be  nothing,  not  even  a  mental  conception,  to  a 
creature  which  cannot  know  a  single  phase  of 
its  own  small  life  except  as  embodied  in  some 
mat«;rial  symbol  or  vi.sible  sign.  V’hatthon  can 
save  us  I'rom  that  idolatry-  which  invariably 
follow,"  every  human  attempt  to  g;rasp  tho 
Divine  Idf-a  'f  ^lust  it  not  be  some  one  divinely 
given  revelation  which  shall  be  in  itself  life- 
giving  power— some  one  divine  person  who, 
rr^alising  all  we  long  for  of  embodied  life,  shall 
be  no  idol,  because  he  is  in  truth  the  very  God 
whom  we  worship  ?  Home  manifestation  w'o 
e.iu.it  have  :  the  work  of  our  minds,  if  not  the 
work  of  our  hands.  May  we  not  expect  some  one 
great  manifestation  of  God  in  the  world,  some 
one  supreme  Word,  which,  once  spoken,  shall 
show  every  other  to  have  been  but  a  faint  and 
broken  echo The  old  world  waited  and  looked 
for  the  coming  of  this  object  of  its  hope.  The 
Christian  of  to-day  knows  that  it  has  come; 

I  that  “  tho  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning, 
which  was  with  God,  and  was  God,”  by  whom 


all  things  w-ere  made,  for  whom  all  things  were 
made,  has  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us ! 

“  Our  dreams  are  reconciled 
Since  TIiou  didst  come  to  turn  them  all  to  truth  ; 

The  world,  the  heart,  are  dreamers  in  their  youth 
Of  visions  beautiful,  and  strange,  and  mild; 

And  Thou,  our  life’s  Interpreter,  dost  still 
At  once  make  clear  tliese  visions,  and  fulfil. 

Each  dim  sweet  Orphic  rhyme. 

Each  mythic  tale  sublime. 

Of  strength  to  save,  or  sweetness  to  subdue. 

Each  morning  dream  the  few'. 

Wisdom’s  first  lovers,  told  in  statelj'  speech 
Within  the  porch,  or  underneath  the  beech. 

If  read  in  Thee  comes  true. 

*  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Each  yearning  deep  and  wide 
Each  claim  is  justified  ; 

Our  young  illusions  fail  not  tho’  they  die 
■Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  Kising,  kissed 
To  happy  death,  like  morning  clouds  that  lie 
About  the  gates  of  dawn,  a  golden  mist 
Paling  to  blissful  white  thro’  rose  and  amethyst.” 

In  the  presence  of  this  great  claim  of  the 
Christian  faith  one  of  two  things  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true.  Either  that  this  was  the  one 
great  answer  promised  to  the  waiting  world,  or 
that  it  was  not.  If  not,  life  is  still  the  same  sad 
mystery  as  of  old,  with  its  solution  as  distant 
as  ever.  To  many  souls  this  is  the  fact,  while 
to  others  there  is  now  no  pain  in  the  w'aiting 
time  which  still  intervenes  before  faith  shall 
become  sight.  But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  this  faith  is  only  a  fair  dream,  while 
in  fact  the  day-star  has  not  risen,  and  dark¬ 
ness  still  covers  the  earth.  What  is  nature 
to  us  now,  if  such  a  supposition  were  true  ?  It 
clearly  is  not  to  us  what  it  was  to  Hindu,  or 
Greek,  or  Egyptian,  and  never  again  can  it  be 
so.  We  have  outgrown  that  lovely  childhood 
of  our  race,  and  no  longer  rest  in  the  happy 
beliefs  of  old.  Nature  is  not  now  as  the  veil  of 
the  temple  imaging  glorious  things  behind,  but 
is  rather  that  rent  veil,  of  which  we  take  the 
fragments,  reverently  or  otherwise,  tearing 
them  further  to  see  of  what  stuff  they  are  made. 
We  have  grown  too  sadly  wise  to  rest  our  souls 
on  the  old  belief,  which  was  a  true  and  right 
thing  before  a  fuller  revelation  had  been  given. 
The  Hindu  might  go  unmurmuring  into  that 
unknown  which  to  him  was  light,  and  not,  as 
to  so  many-  of  us,  a  great  darkness  ;  the  Greek 
might  fall  asleep  as  quietly  as  a  child  drops  to 
slumber  on  its  mother’s  Imee ;  the  Egyptian 
might  gaze  fearlessly  on  the  judgment  which 
he  waited  when  his  soul  should  part  from  its 
bod}',  and  he  might  truly  utter  his  feeling  in 
tho  calm  of  those  sculptured  faces  which  come 
down  to  us  through  the  centuries,  and  stiU 
benignantly  smile  a  hope  of  peace  into  our 
restless,  troubled  spirits.  All  this  might  he 
possible  to  him  who  recognised  nature  as  the 
garment  of  God,  and  feeling  Him,  could  rest  con¬ 
tent.  But,  however  it  may  bo,  this,  at  least,  has 
passed  away  from  us.  If  we  have  not  had  that 
better  thing  for  which  we  wait,  we  have  truly 
that  nothingness  for  which  some  of  us  try  to 
hope.  N ature  is  either  filled  with  a  new  life,  seen 
as  the  image  of  a  “new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,” 
or  it  can  he  only  the  “  dead  matter”  which  we 
cannot  quite  believe  it  to  be.  The  old  hunger 
of  tho  soul,  however,  has  not  passed  away,  and 
we  must  either  satisfy  it  with  the  bread  of 
life,  or  else  mock  it  with  the  dry  husks  of 
a  so-called  science — husks  in  which  there  is  no 
germ  of  a  possible  life  beyond  the  present. 
Deny  it  as  we  choose  as  to  its  historical  truth, 
there  is  still  a  profound  truth  to  the  fact  of  our 
inner  consciousness  in  the  old  myth,  in  which 
wo  arc  told,  that  at  tho  hour  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  when  the  light  of  the  natural  sun 
paled  before  the  grander  shining  of  Him  who 
is  “the  Light  of  the  AVorld,”  far-off  mariners 
heard  a  wailing  cry  pass  through  the  Grecian 
islands,  “  Great  Pan  is  dead.”  From  that  hour 
the  oracles  of  Greece  were  dumb,  and  all  the 
Grecian  shrines  deserted.  With  the  descent  into 
the  world  of  the  Spirit  of  God  the  “  Spirit  of 
Nature”  passes  away,  and  wo  may  vainly 
question  the  dead  divinities  at  their  silent 
shrines  while  the  living  God  is  speaking  to  us 
by  His  ever-present  Word. 

Is  not  this  the  ideal  that  we  seek  ?  and  must 
not  tliis  high  inspiration  sanctify  the  Art  of  the 
future,  if  that  Art  is  ever  to  arise?  Wedo  not  de¬ 
sire  the  pretty  sentimentalities  of  imitators,  who, 
even  while  untouched  by  the  power  of  Christ, 


still  recognise  the  beauty  of  Christian  forms  of 
life.  But  we  look  for  an  Art  which  shall  be  a 
true  outpouring  of  the  fuller  life  that  can  alone 
satisfy  our  longing  hearts.  All  great  Art  has 
been  consecrated  Art.  Early  Art  was  alway-s 
religious,  and  had  its  birth  in  worship.  Greek 
Art,  as  we  know,  began  to  decline  from  the 
time  it  left  the  temple  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  homes  of  luxurious  Greeks ;  as  all  Art  must 
decline  which  has  fame  or  gold  for  its  inspira¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  glory  of  God.  Christian 
Art  had  its  rise  in  the  shadow  of  the  Catacombs, 
by  the  graves  of  the  first  martyrs  for  the 
higher;  faith.  In  the  rudeness  of  these  early 
efforts  to  express  through  old  forms  the  new 
truth  which  had  broken  into  the  world,  we  see 
the  indication  of  the  wide  difference  which 
must  for  ever  separate  Christian  from  Greek 
Art.  The  greatness  of  the  idea  surpasses  any 
possible  mode  of  expression,  and  nature,  though 
fully  adequate  for  the  utterance  of  man’s 
imaginings,  can  never  more  than  imperfectly 
intimate  the  greater  truths  of  the  new  era. 
Greek:  calm  can  never  fit  Christian  aspiration, 
or  truly  express  the  sense  of  sin  which  came 
into  life  as  its  deepest  feeling  w'ith  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  perfect  holiness  by  which  to 
measure  human  guiltiness.  The  same  inade¬ 
quacy  of  means  of  expression  shows  even 
through  the  as  yet  unequalled  works  of  Art 
■w'hich  mark  the  fuller  gush  of  new  life  pre¬ 
ceding  the  period  of  the  Beformation.  All 
imperishable  Art  bears  on  it  the  impress  of  a 
divine  seal,  and  must  ever  do  so.  Consecrated 
Art,  and  no  other,  holds  the  first  rank.  We 
need  scarcely  refer  to  the  unmatched  poetry  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  the 
sublime  imagery  of  Hebrew  prophet  and  Chris¬ 
tian  apostle.  Why  are  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Milton  supreme  among  poets  ?  Only  that 
they'  gave  us,  in  no  half-hearted  words,  the 
divine  things  they  saw  and  knew ;  seeing  and 
knowing  all  the  better,  it  may  be,  because  the 
outward  eye  was  closed  for  two  of  the  three, 
that  the  inner  sight  might  he  open ;  while 
Dante  looked  out  on  the  fair  earth  oMy  through 
a  haze  of  tears. 

But  Shakspere  is  not  a  religious  poet, 
we  may  say.  Then  nature  is  not  religious ;  for 
Shakspere  is  Nature  put  into  words,  and  that 
is  why  we  go  on  interpreting  Shakspere  as  we 
do  nature,  understanding  the  one  often  as 
little  as  we  do  the  lother.  But  Shakspere  was 
not  a  faithless  or  irreligious  man,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  the  poet  he  was.  Mr.  M.  Arnold 
gives  us  in  a  few  words  the  standpoint  of 
these  old  poets  as  contrasted  with  that  of  those 
of  our  day',  which  is  the  point  in  question. 
“  Dante’s  task  was  to  set  forth  the  lesson  of  the 
world  from  the  point  of  view  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism :  the  basis  of  spiritual  life  was 
given,  and  he  had  not  to  make  it  anew.  Shak¬ 
spere’ s  task  was  to  set  forth  the  spectacle  of 
the  world  when  man’s  spirit  awoke  to  the 
possession  of  it  at  the  Benaissance :  the  basis 
of  life  is  still  the  traditional  religion,  reformed 
or  unreformed,  of  Christendom,  and  Shakspere 
has  not  to  supply  a  new  basis.  But  when 
Goethe  came,  Europe  had  lost  her  basis  of 
spiritual  life,  and  had  to  find  it  again.  Goethe’s 
task  was,  the  inevitable  task  for  the  modern 
poet  henceforth  is,  as  it  was  for  the  Greek  poet 
in  the  days  of  Pericles,  not  to  preach  a  sublime 
sermon  on  a  given  text,  like  Dante ;  not  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  kingdoms  of  human  life  and  the  glory 
of  them,  like  Shakspere;  but  to  interpret 
human  life  afresh,  and  give  a  new  basis  to  it.” 

This  sphere  of  interpretation,  the  domain  of 
what  has  been  called  “  magical  ”  Art,  is  plainly 
the  field  for  the  modern  poet,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  true  poets  and  artists  of  all  times.  In 
old  days  the  poet  was  recognised  as  inspired  hy' 
a  divine  power,  as  standing  between  God  and 
man.  The  words  of  Plato  are  as  true  for  us  as 
for  their  own  day,  that  “  he  who  without  the 
madness  of  the  Muses  approaches  the  gates  of 
Poesy,  under  the  persuasion  that  by  means  of 
art  he  can  become  an  efficient  poet,  both  himself 
fails  in  his  object,  and  his  poetry,  being  that  of 
a  sane  man,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of 
those  who  are  mad.”  Plato  clearly  does  not 
believe  in  Art  without  an  ideal  or  inspiration. 
But,  to  come  to  our  own  times,  what  remains 
for  us  to  do  since  the  Muses  are  silent,  and  we 


dlift  aimlessly  along  witli  no  bases  of  sph'itual 
faith  to  hold  by  ?  Are  we  still  in  Art,  as  in 
theology,  to  go  on  trying  our  vain  plans,  deal¬ 
ing  out  old  dry  husks  of  dogma  or  doctrine  ; 
or  trying  to  tit  ourselves  into  the  worn-out 
garments  of  the  faith  of  mediasval  times ;  or 
else  pretending  to  the  calm  of  the  old  Greek,  a 
calm  which  for  us  could  lead  only  to  the  calm 
of  death ;  or,  worst  of  all,  are  we,  in  our 
endeavour  to  worship  the  mere  forms  of  nature, 
to  meet  the  certain  fate  of  all  idolatry,  and  sink 
into  even  a  lower  than  heathen  sensationalism 
and  sensualism  ?  Surely  none  of  these  things 
need  be.  There  is  a  healthy  protest  against  some 
of  these  dangers  in  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  who  determine  at  least  to  be 
true  to  their  own  life  and  experience.  But 
still,  though  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  give  truly 
that  which  he  sees  and  knows,  it  can  never  be 
enough  in  any  sphere  of  Art  to  remain  content 
only  with  the  seeing  of  the  outward  eye.  To 
all  our  poets  and  artists  are  certainl}'  addressed 
'  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  among  them, 
great  because  he  has  grasped  that  one  highest 
ideal.  Speaking  of  the  poets  of  an  older  time 
what  he  says  is  yet  true  of  our  day : — * 

“  On  which  I  conclude  that  the  early  painters 

To  cries  of  ‘  Greek  A.rt  and  what  more  wish  you  ?  ’ 

Replied,  ‘  To  become  self-acquainters. 

And  paint  man,  man,  whatever  the  issue ! 

Make  new  hopes  shine  thro’  flesh  they  fray, 

New  fears  aggrandise  the  rags  and  tatters ; 

To  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play ! 

Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs — what  matters  ?  ’  ” 

There  is  a  saying — though  not,  as  we  believe, 
among  those  that  live  in  print — which,  from 
its  beauty,  ought  to  be  a  truth ;  that  till  the 
Christian  era,  there  was  no  conscious' recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  law  of  perspective  in  painting ;  and 
that,  like  the  law  of  harmony  in  music,  its 
application  is  a  growth  of  these  later  days. 
All  true  work  must  have  been  unconsciously 
true  to  the  indwelling  law  which  is  its  life  ; 
but  still,  if  Art  is  the  deepest  expression  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  might  we  not 
expect  to  find  this  absence  of  recognised  law  P 
While  men  sought  in  vain  for  the  central 
point  of  life,  to  which  all  hopes  and  experience 
must  tend  before  any  completeness  of  result  could 
be  seen,  while  they  had  not  formd  the  true  key¬ 
note  by  which  all  the  concords  and  discords  of 
life’s  music  must  be  determined,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  Art  would  be  incomplete  and  frag¬ 
mentary.  And  now,  if  life  has,  indeed  found 
its  centre,  should  not  an  ever-growing  Art  utter 
forth  our  joy,  or  must  it  always  be,  as  now,  that 
our  best  expressions  are  only  of  unsatisfied  as¬ 
piration,  or  of  hopeless  disappointment !  Shall 
not  a  day  come,  when,  looking  steadfastly  into 
the  face  of  the  one  true  man,  we  shall  learn 
that  deeper  interpretation  of  humanity  we 
seek ;  and  seeking  there  the  glory  of  the 
highest,  we  may  look  out  on  life  to  find  its 
darkness  eradiated  by  that  light  ?  Bringing 
to  this  shrine  the  offering  of  all  costliest 
treasure  of  heart  and  mind,  we  shall  first  find 
their  worth.  Coming  in  our  blindness,  we  shall 
at  length  see,  and  the  deaf  ear  shall  be  unsealed. 
Then,  no  longer  confused  with  the  distracting 
echoes  of  our  own  poor  words,  we  shall  hear 
the  secret  of  nature — true  science,  and  shall 
tell  it  out  again  in  a  fitting  expression — true 
Art ! 

This  is  no  vain  dream.  What  do  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  old  mean  if  not  this,  that  the  same 
power  can  still  unseal  deaf  ears,  open  blind 
eyes,  restore  the  impotent  to  power;  not  the 
outward  faculties  alone,  though  that  is  much, 
but  the  inner  senses,  which  minister  to  the 
hidden  life  lying  folded  away  under  the  grosser 
external  senses ;  that  life  which,  as  we  make 
our  choice,  may  either  be  “  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,’  or  else  be  dead  in  sin,  and  buried  in  a 
life  of  sense  ?  To  most  of  us,  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  measured  by  the  grasp  of  our  phy¬ 
sical  senses,  and  we  believe  in  what  we  can  see 
and  touch  and  taste.  Once  in  an  age  there 
comes  to  us  a  man  who  brings  us  a  new  teach¬ 
ing,  and  we  gape  and  marvel  as  did  those  of 
olden  days,  saying,  “  Where  has  this  man  learnt 
wisdom  P  ”  \yhen  shall  we  see  that  all  such 
men  are  simply  living  men — living  in  contact 
with  the  spring  of  life,  and  according  to  their 

*  Robert  Browning’s  “  Old  Pictures  in  Florence.”  . 


capacity  or  their  nearness  to  Him  who  is  Life, 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  P  When  shall  we 
know  that  such  a  life  is  possible  to  any  of  us  ? 
If  we  also  could  look  around  us  with  open 
eyes — spiritual  senses  acting  on  facts,  far  below 
all  surface  shows,  acting  from  within  outwards, 
and  not,  as  now,  from  without  inwards,  surface 
senses  acting  on  surfaces — “  To  be  born  again,” 
to  be  “a  new  creature,”  would  then  be  to  us 
simple  statements  of  fact,  and  not  mere  theo¬ 
logical  phrases,  as  so  many  of  us  think,  finding 
them  even  “worn-out  phrases!”  But  they 
would  mean  also — beside  all  their  wonderful 
meaning  of  redemption  from  the  deatli  of  sin — 
this  wider  possession  of  all  life — the  lower  in 
the  higher.  All  things  would  already  be  “  made 
new,”  so  far  that  the  whole  dead  surface  of  the 
universe  would  be  lifted  up,  and  cleared  away, 
leaving  us  living  creatures  surrounded  by  a 
living  world ! 


THE  aiJEST  OE  THE  HOLY 
GRAIL. 

The  readers  of  Tennyson's  poem  on  “  The  Holy 
Grail”  may  be  interested  in  the  legend  that 
forms  its  subject.  But  first  a  word  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  term.  Sangrcal^  or  Sanc- 
greall,  has  been  thought  to  be  derived  from 
sanguis  realis,  from  the  dish  used  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  to  catch  the  blood  and  water 
which  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  our  Lord. 
Archdeacon  Nares'in  his  “Glossary”  refutes  this, 
and  quotes  Roquefort  to  prove  that  graal,  greal, 
or  grail  was  a  broad  open  dish,  and  this  is  the 
way  the  majority  of  old  romancers  understood 
it.  We  think  the  most  probable  derivation  is 
from  old  French  or  Celtic  grtal,  Proven9al  grazal, 
Latin  gradalis,  a  kind  of  dish.  According  to  the 
romances  of  “  Le  S.  Graal,”  “  Lancelot  du  Lac,” 
“  Perceforest,”  and  “  Morte  d’ Arthur,”  the  Holy 
Grail  was  the  dish  which  held  the  paschal  lamb 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Mr.  Tennyson  treats  it  as  a 
cup,  though  there  is  little  authority  for  this  in 
the  mediaeval  romances.  In  the  treasury  at 
Genoa  is  a  dish  called  “  II  sacro  Catino,”  which 
is  assumed  to  be  the  vessel  in  question.  It  was 
brought  from  Caesarea  in  1101,  in  the  taking  of 
that  city  by  the  Crusaders — the  Genoese  select¬ 
ing  this  relic  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The 
French  carried  it  off,  but  it  was  restored  in  1815, 
and  broken  in  the  transit.  Three  times  a 
year  this  sacred  dish  was  exhibited  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  by  a  prelate  of  high 
rank.  No  stranger  was  permitted  to  touch  it, 
and  its  true  nature  could  not  for  a  long  time 
be  ascertained.  It  was  long  thought  to  be  an 
emerald,  but  is  a  curious  hexagonal,  transparent 
specimen  of  rich  glass,  finished  by  the  graver 
like  the  Portland  vase  ;  a  setting  of  gold  fili¬ 
gree  hides  the  join.  The  dish  is  now  shown  on 
payment  of  a  fee,  the  keys  being  kept  by  the 
municipal  authorities. 

Some  learned  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  legend  to  the  llelioivapezon,  or  sun- 
table  of  the  Egyptians,  others  to  the  magic 
mirror,  or  cup  of  salvation,  discovered  by 
Dschemschid,  the  hero  of  Persian  romance.  A 
writer  in  “  Notes  and  Queries”  (2nd.  S.  viii.  306) 
says  that  there  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  in 
Wales  to  the  effect  that  Merlin  Emrys,  the 
sorcerer,  once  went  to  sea  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
at  the  same  time  conveyed  away  “  the  thirteen 
curiosities  of  the  island,”  including  the  dish  or 
cup  of  Ehyddcrch,  which  resembled  that  of  the 
mediseval  romance.  The  Rev.  Peter  Roberts 
thinks  that  while  the  Druids  were  established 
at  Glastonbury  the  dish  had  been  preserved 
there ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  place 
took  the  name  of  Ynys  Wydrin,  or  Isle  of 
the  Little  Glass,  and  that  Merlin,  when  he 
went  to  Bardsey,  sailed  away  with  it  (not  m  it), 
and,  recovered  by  Arthur,  it  was  by  him  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  S.  David 
(Camb.  Pop.  Antiq.  1815). 

In  historical  romance  the  earliest  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  Master  Wace’s 
metrical  “Brut  d’Angleterre  ”  (1150);  Mr. 
Douce  referred  the  legend  to  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  MS.  in  the  Hengwrt 
library,  c.  temp.  Hen.  I.,  and  this  was  probably 


copied  from  more  ancient  ones.  Mr.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  says  the  first  to  adapt  the  Druidic 
mystery  to  Christianity  was  a  British  hermit, 
who  wrote  a  Latin  legend  on  the  subject. 
Helinandus  (d.  1227)  says  “at  this  time  (a.d. 
720)  in  Britain  a  marvellous  vision  was  shown 
by  an  angel  to  a  certain  hermit ;  it  was  of  the 
basin,  or  paropsio,  in  which  the  Saviour  supped 
with  his  disciples  ;  concerning  which  the  history 
was  written  by  the  same  hermit  which  is  called 
the  Gradal.  In  French  they  give  the  name 
gradal  or  graal  to  a  large,  rather  deep  vessel,  in 
which  rich  meats  with  thmr  gravy  are  served 
to  the  wealthJ^”  (Vincent.  Belov.  Speculum 
Hist.,  lib.  xxiii.,  c.  147).  It  is,  however,  very 
uncertain  when  this  anchorite  lived. 

The  original  of  the  “Perceval”  of  Chrdtien 
de  Troyes  (written  at  the  request  of  Philip  of 
Alsace,  Count  of  Flanders)  is  found  in  the 
“  Red  Book,”  a  volume  of  Welsh  prose  and 
verse  romances  and  tales  begun  in  the  year 
1318,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus’  College, 
Oxford.  This  legend  entitled  “Pheredur” 
bears  marks  of  very  high  antiquity.  I'herc- 
dar  signifies,  according  to  M.  de  la  Ville- 
marque  (“  Les  Romans  de  la  Table  Ronde, 
1861”),  “The  Companion  of  the  Basin,”  like 
“Perceval”  (P^r,  a  basin,  and  heval  dcvA  lcMui\ 
both  meaning  a  companion).  Pheredur  was  not 
a  Christian,  and  the  grail  was  a  relic  of  a  past 
heathen  rite.  The  incidents  are  very  similar  in 
each,  but  in  Pheredur  a  head  swimming  in 
blood  is  mentioned,  which  has  no  counterpart  in 
“Perceval” or  the  “Morte  d’ Arthur.”  Aneurin, 
theauthor  of  “The  Godolin”  (the  contemporary 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa)  speaks  ot  Pcredurco.?,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  Britain.  The 
bards  of  that  age  sung  freqviently  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  vessel  which  inspired  poetic  genius,  and  gave 
wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of  futurity.  In  one 
poem  it  is  described  as  decorated  with  pearls 
and  diamonds.  In  others  a  cauldron  containing 
the  liquor  of  wisdom  is  mentioned.  These  may 
be  the  original  of  the  grail,  and  a  “  table  of 
the  elect,”  also  mentioned,  may  have  become 
the  Round  Table  of  King  Art’nur. 

The  legend,  as  stated  in  mediaival  romance,  is 
this  : — Joseph  of  Arimathea  visited  the  house  in 
which  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated,  and  car¬ 
ried  thence  the  vessel  from  which  the  Saviour 
had  partaken  of  the  feast.  When  this  dis¬ 
ciple  took  down  the  body  from  the  cross,  he 
placed  in  the  vessel  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  wounds  of  our  Lord.  He  was  cast  in  prison, 
where  he  remained  forty-two  years,  but  was 
sustained  by  the  Holy  Grail.  Being  set  at  liberty 
by  Vespasian,  he  carried  the  grail  with  him  to 
Britain.  He  confided  the  secret  to  his  son 
Joseph,  and  on  his  death-bed  to  his  nephew 
Alaius,  who  with  his  brother  Josn^  conveyed  it 
to  another  land.  Gralahad  of  the  “  Morte 
d’ Arthur  ”  was  the  son  of  Joseph.  The  king  of 
the  country  was  converted  by  Josne,  and  un¬ 
dertook  ‘the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
but  he  was  not  considered  worthy  to  dwell  be¬ 
neath  the  same  roof.  Then  the  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  followed,  bj^  Arthur’s  knights,  only 
to  be  successful  to  those  who  led  a  blameless 
life. 

:  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  “  Cirrious  Mj-ths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (S.  ii.  342)  says  that 
according  to  another  legend  the  grail  was  pre¬ 
served  in  heaven  till  there  should  appear  on 
earth  a  race  of  heroes  worthy  to  become  its 
guardians.  The  chief  of  this  line  was  Perillus, 
an  Asiatic  prince  who  came  to  Gaul.  One  of 
his  descendants,  Titurel,  was  the  chosen  of  God 
to  found  the  worship  of  the  Sangreal  among  the 
Gauls.  He  placed  the  grail  in  a  magnificent 
temple  (said  to  have  been  circular  like  Stone¬ 
henge)  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
The  vessel  gave  oracles  expressed  by  characters 
appearing  on  its  surface.  It  was  only  visible 
to  the  baptized  who  were  pure  in  heart.  It 
maintained  in  its  worshippers  perpetual  j'outh, 
though  a  single  thought  of  passion  would 
render  the  sight  of  the  mystic  vessel  obscure. 
Titurel  was  for  four  hundred  years  king  over 
the  knights  who  watched  the  grail,  and  his 
grandson  Amfortas  is  the  Belles,  or  Pellam,  of 
the  “  Morte  d’ Arthur.”  The  brotherhood  of  the 
grail  was  dissolved  after  a  time  till  the  knights 
of  Arthur’s  .Court  went  in  quest  of  the  vessel. 
"We  will  now  follow  their  adventures  in  the 
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SELECTED  PICTURES, 


“  Morte  d’ Arthur”  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
printed  by  Caxton,  at  'Westminster,  in  1485.*^ 
The  first  notice  of  the  Sangreal  in  the  “  Morte 
d’Ai'thur”  occurs  in  Book  xi.  c.  iii.,  ■where  Sir 
Launcelot  came  to  the  palace  of  King  Pelles, 
and  while  they  -were  feasting,  a  damsel  brought 
in  a  vessel  of  gold  before  which  the  king  kneeled 
devoutly  and  prayed.  This  he  was  told  was 
the  Sangreal,  or  Holy  Grail.  Sir  Bora,  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Launcelot,  saw  it  in  the  same 
palace.  The  thirteenth  hook  is  called  “the 
noble  tale  of  the  Sancgreal,  that  called  is  the 
hooly  vessel,  and  the  sygnefycacyon  of  the 
hlessid  blood  of  our  lord  Jhesu  Cryste,  blessid 
mote  it  be,  the  which  was  brought  into  the  land 
by  Joseph  of  Armathye,  therefor  on  al  synful 
souls  blessid  lord  have  thou  mercy.”  When 
Arthur  and  his  knights  were  at  supper  at 
Camelot,t  after  having  been  to  evensong  in  the 
great  minster,  they  heard  thunder,  and  saw  the 
Holy  Grail  enter  the  hall,  covered  with  white 
samite,  and  depart  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  But 
the  holy  vessel  had  been  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  covering,  so  that  a  number  of  the  knights 
vowed  to  go  in  quest  of  it,  much  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  king.  About  150  knights  took  the 
quest,  and  departed  amid  the  tears  ofithe  queen 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  each  taking  a  different 
road.  Sir  Launcelot  is  told  by  a  hermit  that  if 
he  was  not  pure  he  could  not  see  the  Sangreal, 
but  advises  him  to  take  a  holy  man’s  hair  (whom 
they  foimd  dead)  and  put  it  next  to  his  skin,  and 
it  would  help  him  greatly.  He  was  also  to  eat 
no  flesh  nor  drink  wine  during  the  quest.  In 
the  seventeenth  book  we  read  that  Launcelot 
entered  into  a  ship,  and  came  to  a  castle.  He 
heard  sweet  sounds  proceeding  from  a  room 
'  there,  and  know  that  the  Holy  Grail  was  there¬ 
in.  He  tried  to  imfasten  the  door,  but  could 
not.  At  last  it  opened  itself,  but  ho  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter.  He  saw  in  the  chamber  a  table 
of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessel  covered  with  red 
samite,  and  many  angels  about  it,  one  holding 
a  candle  of  wax  burning,  and  another  a  cross. 
He  saw  a  priest  before  the  vessel  saying  mass, 
and  it  seemed  that  above  the  priest’s  head  were 
three  men,  -svhereof  the  two  put  the  youngest 
between  the  priest’s  hands,  -who  lifted  him  up'as 
if  at  the  “  sacring  ”  of  the  mass.  This  seemed 
so  heavy  that  he  thought  he  would  help  the 
priest ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  table,  a  fire 
,  smote  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon, 

'  and  was  thus  carried  out  of  the  room.  He 
remained  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  days ; 
•when  he  recovered  they  told  him  that  the  quest 
of  the  Sangreal  was  achieved  in  him,  and  that 
he  would  see  no  more  of  it.  Sir  Percevale,  Sir 
I  i  Bors,  and  Sir  Galahad  soon  after  came  to 'the 
'  HJimo  castle  and  fulfilled  the  quest.  King 
I  Pelles’  son  showed  them  the  broken  sword  with 
which  Joseph  -was  stricken  through  the  thigh. 
Bors  and  Perceval  were  unable  to  solder  it  by 
I  reason  of  sin,  but  Sir  Galahad  succeeded.  Soon 
after  they  saw  a  vision.  A  man,  like  a  bishop, 
and  four  angels  came  from  heaven,  the  latter 
j)lacing  him  before  the  table  of  silver,  on  which 
was  the  Holy  Grail.  An  inscription  on  his 
I  '  forehead  stilted  that  he  was  Jo.seph,  the  first 
I  bi.shon  of  Christendom.  They  greatly  mar- 
;  veiled,  for  ho  had  been  dead  .‘500  years.  Angels 
I  ,  brought  in  candles  of  wax  and  a  towel,  and  the 
•  I  bishop  began  to  celebrate  ma.ss.  When  he 
lifted  up  the  wafer  they  saw  that  it  became  a 
child.  The  bishop  soon  after  vanished,  and 
tht;y  saw  our  Lord  come  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
holding  it  in  his  hands  said  to  Galahad  that  it 
was  “  the  holy  di.sh,  wherein  1  ate  the  lamb  on 
•Shcr-Thursday.”  lie  told  him  to  bear  the  holy 


'  •  .sir  K'lwar'l  .Stnwli<-yV.  eUition.  M^icmlllan,  18SS. 

Two  ropies  only  ar<-  known  of  the  first  edition.  These  are 
fine  ^pecimsni  of  Caxton 's  priming.  Oneisin  the  liornrj' 
of  the  Karl  of  .Ter-sey,  at  tjsterley,  and  the  other  in  timt  of 
I  Karl  .Speneer.  at  Alth'orpc.  The  I tsterley  copy  was  sold  with 
the  Hnrleian  I.ibrar)-,  to  Oshome,  the  bookseller,  and  the 
I  Althorpe  copy  was  bon/ht  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  .sale,  in  ISIS,  for 
'  £300  The  two  next  editions  were  printed  by  Wynkyn 

I  de  Worde  in  1 19S  and  l.'>2!».  Only  one  copy  of  ea  -h  i.s 
known  ;  one  in  the  Althorpe  Librarj-,  the  other  in  tlie  Hritish 
Museum . 

t  Camelot,  where  Arthur  held  his  court,  is  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  wilJi  its  proper  name,  and  till  the  remains  of  an  impor- 

I  t  int  town  and  fortress;  Leland,  who  calls  it  Camellalt,  or 
Camalat,  found  traditions  of  Arthur  there.  Notwithstandine 
this,  CiXton,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  was  in 
Wales  :  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory  states  tliat  Winchester  is 
the  place. 


vessel  to  the  city  of  Sarrus.  This  they  did,  but 
the  king  was  a  tyrant,  and  thrust  them  into 
prison,  where  they  were  fed  by  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  king  died  soon  after,  and  Galahad  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  About  a  year  after,  Galahad 
saw  a  bishop  and  a  company  of  angels  cele¬ 
brating  mass  before  the  grail.  He  told  him  he 
was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Galahad,  after 
communicating,  took  farewell  of  Sir  Bors  and 
Percevale,  and  died.  Then  a  hand  seemed  to 
come  out  of  heaven,  and  took  the  Holy  Grail 
away.  Sir  Percevale  became  a  monk,  and  Sir 
Bors  returned  to  King  Arthur.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  that  the  quest 
was  thus  fulfilled  and  recited  by  Bors  and  Sir 
Launcelot,  who  had  returned  before.* 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem,  and 
regret  that  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give 
an  extract  or  two.  He  makes  the  whole  story 
recited  by  Sir  Porcivale  to  a  brother  monk, 
Ambrosius,  after  the  former  “Had  pass’d  into 
the  silent  life  of  prayer,  praise,  fast,  and  alms.” 

The  monk  does  not  seem  to  have  a  distinct 
idea  about  the  Holy  Grail,  and  calls  it  a 
phantom : — 

“  ‘  Nay  monk !  what  phantom  ?  ’  answer'd  Percivale, 

Tlie  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 

This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat — 

After  the  daj’  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wanderinp:  o’er  Moriah — the  good  saint, 
Ariniathrean  Joseph,  journeying  hroiiglit 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 

And  there  awhile  it  bode  ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal’d  at  once. 

By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.  But  then  the  times 

Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 

Was  catight  away  to  Heaven,  and  disappear’d.’  ” 

Percivalo  tells  him  how  his  sister  saw  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  thus  described  it  to  him : — 

“  ‘  Stream’d  thro’  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam. 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Eose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 

Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall ; 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
Pass'd,  and  the  beam  decay’d,  and  from  the  walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night.’ '’ 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  differs  from  the  “Morte 
d’ Arthur”  in  calling  the  grail  a  cup,  and  also 
in  making  Arthur  absent  when  the  grail 
appeared  to  the  Knights  at  Camelot.  Percivale 
describes  that  scene 

‘“And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 

And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 

And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day : 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 
All  over  cover’d  with  a  luminous  cloud. 

And  none  miglit  see  who  bare  it,  and  it  past.’  ” 

Tlie  knights  take  the  vow  of  the  quest  and 
depart,  meeting  with  adventures  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  “  Morte  d’ Arthur.”  After  the 
death  of  Gtilahad,  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Percivale, 
and  Sir  Bors  return  to  Camelot,  having  been 
the  only  ones  wlio  had  seen  the  Holy  Grail. 
They  relate  their  adventures  to  the  court,  and 
tlie  gentle  king  after  hearing  them  says ; — 

“  ‘  Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Qitest, 

Tliat  most  of  them  would  follow  wandering  fires. 

Lost  in  the  quagmire  ? — lost  to  me  and  gone. 

And  left  me  gazing  at  a  barren  hoard, 

And  a  lean  order — scarce  return’d  a  tithe — 

And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw  ; 

Another  hatli  beheld  it  afar  off. 

And  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  themselves 
Cares  hut  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 

And  one  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face. 

And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 

However  they  may  crown  him  otherwise.’” 

Thus  ends  Mr.  Tennyson’s  beautiful  poem, 
completing  with  “Pelleas  and  Ettarro,”  and 
the  “Passing  of  Arthur,”  the  grand  series  of 
“  Idylls  of  the  King.” 


*  Those  of  our  rcader-s  who  wish  to  follow  the  subject 
further  we  refer  to  Mr.  Price’s  preface  to  Warren’s 
“  History  of  English  Poetry”  (1840);  Walter  Map’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  Komance  of  S.  Graal  into  French ;  .Sis- 
!  mondi,  “  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe  ”  (Bohn,  1810, 1. 
107) ;  Monthly  Padict,  18.59 ;  and  also  an  interesting  paper 
by  .M.  Millin  in  the  Esprit  dcs  Jonrneaux,  Paris,  Avril, 
1807. 

On  (lit  that  a  fragment  of  about  800  lines  of  an  early 
“  Historj'of  the  Holy  Graal,’’  in  alliterative  verse,  has  been 
found  in  the  noble  Vernon  MS.S.  in  the  Bodleian,  by  the 
well-known  editor  of  “  Early  Englisli  Texts,”  the  Kev.  W. 
W.  Skeat. 


FEOM  THE  PiCTUKE  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  PHBLISHEE. 

DRIFT- VVBECK  FEOM  THE  AEMADA. 

P.  E.  Morris,  Painter.  C.  H.  Jeens,  Engraver. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re¬ 
member  an  engraving  we  gave  last  year 
from  a  most  impressive  picture  entitled 
‘  Where  they  crucified  Him.’  The  paint¬ 
ing  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Morris,  and  both  it 
and  the  picture  from  the  same  easel,  of 
which  we  now  introduce  an  engraving, 
testify  to  the  thoughtfulness  and  originality 
of  the  artist,  who  is  unquestionably  on  the 
road  to  gain  for  himself  high  reputation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen 
from  the  hands  of  an  English  artist 
a  subject  which  might  he  called  ‘  The 
Wreckers  but  the  persons  so  engaged  in 
Mr.  Morris’s  picture  are  not  the  freebooters 
whom  painters  generally  place  before  us ; 
his  have  a  legitimate  right  to  the  spoils 
which  the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  it  should  be  said,  the  stormy  ele¬ 
ments  have  placed  within  their  reach. 
When  Howard  of  Effingham,  with  his  gal¬ 
lant  coadjutors,  the  admirals  Drake,  Haw¬ 
kins,  and  Erohisher,  had  succeeded  in 
driving  off  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  sea-board  of  England,  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Sidonia,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  enemy,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Zealand,  where,  after  holding  a  council  of 
war,  it  was  'resolved  to  return  to  Spain  by 
sailing  round  the  Orkneys,  as  the  winds 
were  contrary  to  a  direct  passage  home¬ 
wards.  Proceeding  northward,  they  en¬ 
countered  a  violent  tempest  off  Flam- 
borough  Head,  when  seventeen  vessels, 
with  five  thousand  men  on  board,  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  war-material,  were 
wrecked  on  the  Western  Isles  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland  ; — 

“  We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away ; 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown. 

And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby’s  ray 
Flashed  out  o’er  fretted  stone ; 

And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze, 

And  gorgeous  robes — but  oh,  that  shore 
Had  sadder  sight  than  these.” 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of 
all  kinds  that  formed  the  ‘  ‘  Invincible 
Armada”  for  the  conquest  of  England, 
and  which  Pope  Sixtus  V.  specially  con¬ 
secrated  for  the  good  work,  fifty-three 
ships  alone  returned  home,  and  these  in  a 
miserable  condition.  Yet  the  Spanish 
monarch  gave  thanks  to  God  and  the 
saints  that  his  loss  was  no  greater. 

Mr.  Morris  has  obviously  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  poetry  of  Art ;  he  judges  rightly 
that  wreckers — at  least  such  as  have  laid 
ready  hands  on  the  spoils  of  the  Armada — 
must  not  necessarily  be  hard-faced  and 
ruthless-looking.  He  has  represented  them 
as  a  family  far  above  the  lower  caste,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  daughters  and  son — so 
we  read  them — all  well-favoured  person¬ 
ally,  wending  their  way  homewards  with 
weapons  of  war,  and  plate,  and  ‘  ‘  gorgeous 
robes  ”  the  produce  of  the  rarest  looms. 
The  conception  of  the  picture,  no  less  than 
the  happy  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out, 
entitles  it  to  groat  praise.  The  clever 
manner  in  which  the  breadth  of  sea-scape 
is  represented  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
with  the  gleam  of  evening  sunshine  on  the 
waters,' and  the  broken  hull  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  rearing  its  giant  ribs  against  the 
sky.  When  we  saw  the  picture  in  the 
Academy  exhibition  of  1867,  it  attracted 
us  very  forcibly,  not  alone  by  its  origina¬ 
lity,  but  also  by  its  clever  treatment. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OE  ITALY.— Part  XIII.  MILAN. 


URING  the  year  which  has  just  passed 
away  it  was  our  pleasant  duty  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  readers  of  the  Art- Journal 
to  some  of  the  most  famous  picture- 
galleries  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy ; 
those  in  Rome,  which  were  described 
several  years  previously,  being  alone 
excepted.  The  limited  space  to  which 
we  felt  restricted  in  the  notice  of 
not  a  few  of  these  collections  neces¬ 
sarily  rendered  our  narrative  very  im¬ 
perfect,  much  being  omitted  for  which 
we  would  gladly  have  afforded  room. 
The  acquisition  of  another  supply  of 
engravings  from  the  same  source  as  that  whence  the 
former  series  of  illustrations  was  obtained — the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  late  M.  Armengaud,  of  Paris — offers 
the  opportunity  of  revisiting  certain  of  these  Italian 
galleries,  and  of  giving  a  further  insight  into  them. 

?  In  so  doing  we  shall,  however,  avoid  as  far  as  possible 

travelling  over  the  ground  previously  trodden ;  though, 
as  many  of  the  pictures  that  will  now  appear  in  this  second 
series  of  engravings  were  described  in  the  former  papers,  some 
repetition  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  To  meet  any  difficulty 
arising  from  the  probability  of  reiteration,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  best  method  of  proceeding  will  be  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
various  schools,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  whose  names 
are  associated  with  them ;  and  this  plan  we  propose  to  adopt  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  remarks  on  resuming  the  subject,  which 
we  commence  with  the  Lombard  school,  whose  centre  was  Milan. 

Daniele  Orespi,  whose  portrait,  in  conjunction  with  another, 
heads  this  page,  was,  as  Lanzi  writes,  “  one  among  those  distin¬ 
guished  Italians  who  are  hardly  ever  known  beyond  their  native 
place.”  He  was  born  at  Milan  in  1590,  and  died  of  the  plague, 
together  with  all  his  family,  when  the  city  was  desolated  by  that 
scourge  in  1630.  “He  possessed,”  continues  his  biographer, 
“rare  genius,  and  instructed  by  Cerano” — the  name  given  to 
Giovanni  Batista  Crespi,  his  father,  a  man  skilled  in  the  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting — “and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  best  of  the  Procaccini,  he  undoubtedly  surpassed  the 
first,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  likewise  the  second,  though 
he  did  not  live  to  reach  the  age  of  forty.  He  had  great  penetra¬ 
tion  in  learning,  and  equal  facility  in  executing,  selecting  the 


best  part  of  every  master  he  studied,  and  knowing  how  to  reject 
the  worst.”  In  a  note  which  appears  in  Roscoe’s  translation  of 
Lanzi,  it  is  stated  that  “  Daniele  Crespi’s  master,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  Cav.  Vermiglio,  and  Ms  style  demonstrates  it ; 
and  as  regards  the  best  of  the  Procaccini,  cited  by  Lanzi  as 
another  instructor,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  Crespi  was 
rather  a  rival  than  a  pupil  of  the  latter.”  He  was  a  fine 
colourist,  as  may  be  seen  in  existing  works.  His  most  celebrated 
paintings  are — ‘  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,’  painted  for  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Passione ;  and  a  series  of  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in  the  Certosa,  an  ancient 
monastery.  The  Brera  Gallery,  in  Milan,  contains  several  of  his 
works;  notably,  ‘  Christ  on  his  way  to  Calvary’ — a  composition 
of  numerous  figures,  in  which  the  expression  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  female  followers  are  finely  contrasted  with 
the  ferocious  Roman  soldiers  who  convey  our  Lord  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion.  Another  picture  is  ‘  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,’ 
which  is  also  crowded  with  figures  :  here,  too,  the  look  of  majestic 
submission  in  the  face  of  the  martyr  contrasts  powerfully  with 
the  violence  and  anger  depicted  in  the  attitude  and  expression  of 
his  murderers.  A  third  example,  and  in  some  respects  one  more 
worthy  of  remark  than  either  of  the  others,  is  ‘  The  Entomb¬ 
ment,’  of  which  we  give  an  engraving.  There  is  a  dignity  of 
feeling  throughout  this  composition  which  is  most  impressive. 
Reverentially  do  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  one  of  the  disciples, 
St.  Peter  it  may  be  presumed  to  represent,  handle  the  body  of 
the  dead  Saviour,  and  gently  they  prepare  to  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 
Behind  St.  Peter  is  another  disciple,  possibly  intended  for 
St.  John,  though  looking  somewhat  too  old  for  him  as  he  is 
generally  represented.  To  the  right  is  the  Yii’gin  mother,  whose 
face  and  attitude  are  significant  of  deep  anguish :  she  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  tomb 
is  another  female,  who  may  be  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas.  The 
solemnity  of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  the  barren  rocks  in  the 
background  and  by  the  gloom  of  the  evening  twilight ;  though,  to 
give  brilliancy  to  the  picture,  a  strong  sunset  light  is  cast  on  the 
body  of  Jesus,  its  rays  at  the  same  time  catching  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  mourning  friends  and  disciples.  The  arrangement 
of  the  cliiar-oscuro  is  very  powerful  and  effective. 

Pier  Francesco  Mazzuchelli,  whose  portrait  accompanies 
that  of  Crespi  on  this  page,  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  II  Mazzarone,  which  he  acquired  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Mazzarone,  a  small  town  in  the  Milanese  territory.  He  was  born  in 
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1571,  and  died  in  1626.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  easel- 
pictures  by  this  artist  are  in  existence.  Lanzi  says  that  Mazzu- 
chelh,  after  practising  in  his  native  place,  “  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Milanese  school,  in  which  he  taught,  and  succeeded  beyond 
all  example  in  improving  his  own  stjde.  He  resided  in  Rome 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  where  he  painted  some  frescoes 
for  churches.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Venice,  and  there  studied 
the  works  of  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  other  great  masters  of 
the  Venetian  school,  whereby  he  improved  so  much  as  a  colourist. 


that  a  picture,  ‘  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,’  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Antonio  Abate,  in  Milan, 
appears  so  much  superior  to  the  same  subject  painted  in  Rome 
for  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  that  they  seemed  to  be 
the  works  of  different  hands.”  In  1626  Mazzuchelli  was  invited 
to  Piacenza  to  paint  the  frescoes  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  he  only  commenced  the  work,  dying  there  in  the  same  year. 
The  paintings  were  carried  on  and  completed  by  Guercino ;  they 
are  considered  among  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  which  the 


THE  ENTOJIBMEMT. 
(D.  Crespi.) 


latter  artist  produced.  Mazzuchelli  was  much  patronised  by 
Frederic  Porromeo,  Arclibishop  of  Milan,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
.Savoy,  who  knighted  him. 

One  of  the  comparatively  early  painters  of  the  Milanese  school 
wa.s  Marco  d’Oggione,  or  L  zzione,  as  he  sometimes  is  called ;  he 
was  a  scholar  of  I.oonardo  da  Vinci :  the  assumed  date  of  his 
birth  is  1470;  that  of  his  death,  15.10.  The  gallery  of  the  Brcra 
contains  several  of  his  works ;  notably  one  which  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and — 
an  angel  playing  on  a  violin  !  The  work  is  a  good  specimen  of 
a  rare  master :  the  heads  are  very  expressive,  especially  that  of 


the  Virgin,  which  is  beautiful,  and  painted  with  great  tender¬ 
ness.  ‘  St.  Michael’s  Combat  with  Lucifer,’  in  the  presence  of 
two  other  archangels,  is  another  excellent  work  of  this  artist : 
Kugler  speaks  of  it  as  “possessing  a  beautiful,  calm  dignity, 
in  which  the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  bland  expression  of  the 
countenances  well  deserve  attention.”  Another  of  Oggione’s 
pictures,  which  bears  the  title  of  the  ‘  Madonna  del  Lago  ’ — it 
may  be  presumed  from  the  group  being  seated  near  some  water 
— is  engraved  on  a  following  page.  The  management  of  the  com¬ 
position,  and  its  character  throughout,  are  more  suggestive  of 
Ratfaelle  than  of  Da  Vinci ;  but  though  the  face  of  the  Madonna 
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is  far  from  commonplace,  it  lacks  both  the  dignity  and  sweetness 
which  are  rarely  absent  from  the  faces  of  the  Virgin  painted  by 
Eaffaelle.  The  drawing  and  attitudes  of  the  two  children  are 
not  faultless ;  yet  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  composition 
fully  atone  for  any  lack  of  grace  and  technical  excellence  appa¬ 
rent  in  it. 

Oggione  has  a  specia-1  claim  on  all  in  this  country  who  are 
interested  in  the  highest  development  of  pictorial  Art,  because  it 
is  our  good  fortune  to  possess  the  copy  he  made  of  Leonardo  da 


Vinci’s  famous  painting  of  ‘  The  Last  Supper  it  is  the  property 
of  our  Eoyal  Academy;  and,  happily,  the  public  has  now  the 
rare  opportunity  of  seeing  this  most  famous  work,  as  it  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  ancient  and 
modern,  opened  at  the  Academy  last  month.  Mr.  Wornum,  in 
his  “Epochs  of  Painting,”  makes  the  history  of  this  the 

subject  of  some  lengthened  remarks,  from  which  we  ascertain 
that  Oggione  made  two  large  copies,  both,  it  is  said,  from  a  small 
copy  by  himself  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  copies — that  in 
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the  Eoyal  Academy,  which  was  purchased  on  the  Continent  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — is  in  oil-colours,  and  was  executed  about 
1516,  for  the  convent  of  Certosa  di  Pavia,  thirteen  years  after 
Da  Vinci  had  painted  the  original ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter 
was  as  fresh  as  when  the  artist  left  it  completed  in  the  refectory 
of  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  for 
which  community  he  undertook  the  task.  The  other  copy  was 
executed,  in  fresco,  for  the  refectory  of  the  Convent  di  Castel- 
lazzo :  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transfer  it  to  canvas  ;  but  during  the  process  it  sustained  such 


injury  as  almost  to  destroy  it,  while  the  original,  as  may  be  seen 
from  photographs  taken  of  it  very  recently,  is  comparatively 
worthless  now.  Lanzi,  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  says  that  nothing  of  the  original  work  remained  except 
the  heads  of  three  of  the  Apostles,  and  these  were  very  indistinct. 
The  value  of  the  copy  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy 
cannot,  therefore,  be  over-estimated,  even  though  the  picture  is 
well  known  through  the  fine  engravings  of  it  by  _Morghen  and 
others.  Another  copy  made  by  Andrea  Branchi,  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  in  1612,  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  than 
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that  by  Oggione,  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  It  shows 
several  variations  from  the  latter’s,  consequent,  in  all  probability, 
on  the  decay  which  had  already  affected  the  original. 

The  history  of  this  great  picture — second  to  none  of  the 
noblest  chef s-d' oeuvre  of  the  art  of  painting — is  thus  sketched 
by  Kugler  : — '  ‘  The  determination  of  Leonardo  to  execute  the 
work  in  oil-colours  instead  of  fresco,  in  order  to  have  the 
power  of  linishiug  the  minutest  details  in  so  great  an  under¬ 
taking,  appears  to  have  been  unfortunate.  The  convent,  and 
probably  the  wall  on  which  the  picture  is  painted,  were  liadly 
constructed,  and  the  situation  of  the  wall  between  the  kitchen 
and  refectory  was  far  from  favourable.  An  inundation,  too, 
happened  in  Milan  in  loOO,  owing  to  which  the  refectory  remained 
for  a  time  partly  under  water ;  and  the  bad  masonry  of  the  hall. 


already  predisposed  to  damp,  was  completely  ruined.  From  these 
j  and  other  circumstances  the  colours  had  entirely  faded  as  early 
I  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1652  a  door  was 
[  broken  open  under  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  which  destroyed 
j  the  feet.  Under  a  false  pretext  of  giving  it  a  coat  of  varnish, 
j  the  picture  was  entirely  painted  over,  in  1726,  by  an  unfortunate 
bungler  named  Belotti.  In  1770  it  A^as  retouched  a  second  time 
by  a  certain  Mazza,  from  whose  miserable  works  three  heads 
only  were  saved.  In  1796,  when  Napoleon  led  the  French  over 
the  Alps,  he  gave  express  orders  that  the  room  should  be 
respected.  Succeeding  generals  disregarded  these  orders ;  the 
refectory  was  turned  into  a  stable,  and  afterwards  into  a  magazine 
for  hay,  &c.  Now,  when  the  ruins  of  the  picture  only  exist,  a 
custode  has  been  appointed,  and  a  scaffolding  erected  to  admit  of 


THE  MADONNA  DEL  LAGO, 
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closer  cxamimition — not  of  Leonardo’s  work,  for  almost  all  trace 
of  it  has  disnpjjfSTred,  but  of  its  sad  vicissitudes  and  of  the  out¬ 
rages  which  have  been  committed  upon  it.”  England  may  well 
congratulate  hei  self  upon  the  possession  of  Oggione’s  magnificent 
cop}*  :  no  one  who  can  find  the  opportunity  of  examining  it 
should  fail  to  do  so  now  it  is  accessible. 

The  cartoons  which  Leonardo  sketched  of  the  single  heads, 
before  he  executed  thijm  in  the  largo  size,  are  of  the  greatest 
interest.  They  are  drawn  in  black  chalk,  and  slightly  coloured  : 
the  head  of  Christ  is  in  the  Ifiera  at  Milan;  ten  heads  of  the 
Apos'ies,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  are  in  the  collection  of 
the  King  of  llollund  at  the  Hague;  three  others  are  in  private 
collections  in  England.  Several  slight  sketches  are  in  the 
Academy  of  N'enice;  and  an  original  drawing,  a  study  for  the 


whole  composition,  is  in  the  royal  collection  of  drawings  in 
Paris. 

A  modern  French  critic,  alluding  to  the  Brera  collection,  says, — 
“  Let  us  stop  before  another  pictui-e,  mysterious  and  disputed, 
assigned  by  some  to  Paffaelle,  and  by  others,  with  greater  pro¬ 
bability,  perhaps,  to  Marco  d’Oggione,  or  to  Luini.”  This  is  the 
‘  Holy  Family,’  of  which  an  engraving  appears  on  the  preceding 
page.  Whether  Eaffaelle  actually  painted  it  may  with  some 
reason  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is  his  composition  is  unquestion¬ 
able  ;  for  it  is  a  copy,  or  replica,  of  his  famous  picture  loiown  as 
‘  II  Eeposo,’  now  in  the  Belyidere  Gallery,  Vienna.  The  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  her  Infant  are  stiff  in  design,  but  the  face  of 
the  latter  is  beautiful,  and  the  head  of  Joseph  is  very  fine. 

James  Daeforne. 
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THE 

COLLECTION  OF  F.  CEAYEN,  ESQ. 

ADDENDA. 

We  feel  it  but  justice  to  a'cluster  of  gems,  in 
the  form  of  drawings,  in  Mr.  Craven’s  collection 
of  pictures,  noticed  last  month,  to  revert  to  them, 
us  they  were  unfortunately  excluded  by  the 
arrangements  then  necessary,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  notice  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Brown’s  very 
powerful  work,  ‘  Cordelia’s  Portion.’  Those 
to  which  we  now  return  are  principally  by  D. 
Ilosetti ;  one  is  by  F.  Shields,  and  another 
b}^  F.  M.  Brown ;  hence  it  will  be  understood 
at  once  that  they  are  what  are  called  Pre- 
llatfaellite.  Without  speaking  generally  of 
this  school  of  Art,  but  in  reference  only  to 
the  examples  of  which  we  now  write — if  its 
members  treat  a  hackneyed  subject,  they  extract 
the  very  pith  of  the  proposition,  and  set  before 
us  a  version  which  we  have  never  perused  be¬ 
fore.  They  read  for  themselves,  and  travel  far 
into  the  regions  of  both  classic  and  contemporary 
poetry,  selecting  for  illustration  passages  beset 
with  difficulties  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  render  a  subject  impracticable.  We  have 
accordingly,  by  Mr.  Posetti,  ‘  The  Return  of 
Tibullus  to  Delia,’  painted  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  second  Elegy,  which  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  been  written  as  a  rule  of  life  for 
Delia  during  his  absence  with  his  friend, 
Messala  Corvinus,  in  Corcyra.  But  he  was 
soon  weary  of  military  life ;  and,  returning  un¬ 
expectedly,  he  found  Delia  in  precisely  the 
situation  which  he  had  prescribed  for  her: — 

“  At  t(i  casta  precor  nianeas  sanatique  puddris 
Adsideat  custos  sedula  semper  anus.” 

Thus  we  have  the  old  woman  sedulous  in  the 
duenna  part  of  the  business,  and  curiously 
enough,  the  entire  composition  deferring  in 
everything  to  the  letter  of  the  verse  and  show¬ 
ing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  household  fittings 
and  gear  of  a  luxurious  Roman  interior  of  the 
Augustan  period.  The  power  and  beauties  of 
the  drawing  are  highly  conspicuous,  but  far 
beyond  these  are  its  daring  independence  and 
unflinching  truth.  And  not  less  enterprise  is 
shown  in  ‘Hesterna  Rosa,’  a  drawing  also  by 
Mr.  Rosetti,  from  Henry  Taylor’s  Philip  Von 
Artevclde.  The  tent-scene  is  that  presented: — 

“  Lead  we  not  here  a  Jolly  life 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade  ?  ”  &c. ;  — ' 

and  the  great  point  of  the  artist  has  been  to 
describe  the  contrast  between  a  woman  still 
revelling  in  the  high  tide  of  pleasure,  and 
another  whose  conscience  begins  to  awake  to  a 
becoming  sense  of  her  situation  ;  here  is  the 
essence  of  the  narrative.  We  know  not  what 
amount  of  labour  it  may  have  cost  the  artist  to 
secure  the  expression  in  each  case,  but  the 
results  are,  as  to  their  reading,  two  philosophical 
essays,  with  much  success  in  the  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  Art.  Bj^  F.  M.  Brown  is  the  bal¬ 
cony-scene  from  Poineo  and  Juliet,  certainly 
one  of  this  artist’s  very  best  drawings,  and, 
as  a  veracious  interpretation,  leaving  far  be¬ 
hind  a  multitude  of  pictures  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  ‘  Washing  Hands,’  by  Rosetti,  is  another 
study  of  intense  expression.  It  shows  a  girl 
washing  her  hands,  while  a  young  man  at  her 
side  looks  on.  The  relationjof  the  parties  is  at 
once  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  She  is  resolutely  washing  her  hands  of  a 
love  engagement,  while  her  lover  stands  by, 
implorin  g  her  to  reverse  her  decision .  B  ut  in  the 
features^  of  both  the  event  is  emphatically  told. 
There  is  also  ‘Aurora,’  a  girl  combing  and 
dressing  a  very  full  crop  of  auburn  hair,  dis¬ 
posed  round  her  head  like  a  nimbus— a  poetical 
idea  carried  out  in  a  manner  highly  suggestive. 
In  ‘Hide  and  Seek,’  byF.  Shields,  two  children, 
an  elder  and  a  younger  sister,  are  peeping  round 
a  corner,  as  if  unseen  by  each  other — a  very 
careful  drawing  ;  and  also  belonging  to  Mr. 
Craven’s  collection,  is  a  drawing  by  F.  M. 
Brown,  ‘Elijah  and  the  Widow’s  Son,’  which, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Manchester.  AU  these  drawings, 
with  others  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate,  are  of  a  very  high  class. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY,  BDELINGTON 
HOUSE. 

■WORKS  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  OF 
DECEASED  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  Academy  has  done  well  to  devote  its 
handsome  rooms  in  Piccadilly  to  an  exhibition 
of  master- works,  after  the  example  long  set  by 
the  British  Institution.  This  collection,  a  fair 
representation  of  the  Art  -  treasures  of  the 
country,  is  directly  educational,  and  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  as  a  school  of  Art  and  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,  (maintained  to  raise  the  tastes  of  the 
people,  is  wise  to  use  its  power  and  accumulated 
wealth  in  bringing  together  historic  works 
which  form,  in  fact,  the  basis  whereon  the 
lecturers  and  teachers  of  the  Academy  build 
their  educational  course.  And  the  works  here 
exhibited  are,  with  few  exceptions,  first-rate  of 
their  kind,  for  the  chief  private  collections  of 
the  country  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
Thus  among  the  exhibitors  are  her  Majesty, 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  IMarquis  of 
Bute,  Lord  Leconfield,  Sir  William  Miles,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr. 
Pender,  Mr.  Holford,  &c.  The  galleries  thus 
put  under  [contribution  have  furnished  234 
works ;  yet  we  need  not  observe  that  so  rich 
and  varied  are  the  Art-treasures  of  the  country, 
that  the  number  of  pictures  might  easily  have 
been  doubled  or  quadrupled. 

The  exhibition  strikes  the  spectator  on  entry 
as  select  rather  than  extended ;  indeed,  the 
rooms,  though  presenting  a  pleasant  appear¬ 
ance,  seem  somewhat  scanty,  and  scattered  in 
the  furnishing.  But  all  the  more  fiivoui’able 
is  the  opportunity  for  careful  and  undistracted 
study  of  each  picture,  according  to  its  indivi¬ 
dual  excellence.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  have  we  an  example  of  that  ideal, 
but  hitherto  impossible,  hanging,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  others,  whereby  each  picture  is 
afforded  ample  space  on  or  near  the  line,  so 
as  to  be  seen  as  the  painter  himself  might 
have  desired.  It  may  .be  observed  that  the 
hangers  have  not  attempted  a  chronological 
series  or  a  classification  according  to  schools, 
and  in  this  they  have  shown  discretion,  partly 
because  the  materials  at  command  would  not 
have  held  out  for  an  unbroken  series,  and  also 
because  the  rooms,  under  a  miscellaneous 
distribution,  gain  greater  variety  as  well  as 
more  balanced  harmony.  The  first  six  pictures 
in  the  catalogue,  which  answer  respectively  to 
the  names  of  Wilson,  Velasquez,  Rembrandt, 
Reynolds,  Rubens,  and  Da  Vinci,  may  indicate 
how  masters  and  schools  are  pleasantly  blended 
on  the  walls.  The  strongest  contrasts  occur 
when  the  old  masters  of  Italy  are  brought  into 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  our  more  modern 
English  painters :  thus,  Wilson,  in  a  land¬ 
scape  with  figures,  suffers  in  conflict  with 
Claude,  when  he  depicts  ‘  The  Rise  of  the 
Roman  Empire.’  Yet  Reynolds  in  ‘The 
Tragic  Muse,’  contributed  by  the  Marquis  of 
W estminster,  and  Gainsborough  by  ‘  The  Blue 
Boy,’  exhibited  in  Manchester,  assert  for  our 
native  school  a  position,  not  only  honourable,  but 
singularly  independent.  We  need  scarcely 
point  out  rthat  this  conflict,  or  battle  of  the 
schools,  is,  in  itself,  instructive  and  interesting. 
The  Italian  school  is  represented  by  ‘  La  Vierge 
aux  Rochers,’  by  Da  Vinci;  ‘A  Landscape 
with  Peter  Martyr,’  by  Giovanni  Bellini  ;  ‘  A 
Holy  Family,’  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  ;  and 
‘  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,’  by  Mantegna. 
The  Spanish  school  is  seen  in  the  sketch  for 
‘  Las  Meninas,’  by  Velasquez,  and  several 
characteristic  figures  by  Zurbaran ;  the  old  Ger¬ 
mans  are  present  in  a  well-reputed  work  of  their 
chief  master,  ‘  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,’  by 
Albert  Durer,  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Then  there  are  rare  examples,  contributed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  school,  such  as  ‘  View  near  Maestricht,’ 
by  Cuyp  ;  _  ‘  A  Burgomaster,’  by  Terburgh ; 

‘  A  Cock  Fight,’  by  Steen ;  and  ‘  An  Interior  of 
a  Tavern,’  by  De  Hooge.  The  English  school 
is  strong  in  the  master- works  of  Hogarth,  Wil¬ 
son,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough ;  and  the 
Academy  has  wisely  selected  among  its  deceased 


members,  Leslie  and  Stanfield  for  special  illus¬ 
tration  :  never  have  these  two  masters  been 
seen  in  equal  strength.  Thus  the  balance  of 
schools,  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  justly 
maintained,  and  we  may  add,  that  the  student 
has  seldom  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  history  of  the 
Art  of  painting. 

The  Academy,  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  from  the  known  predilection  of  its 
members,  has  not  favoured  what  may  be  termed 
the  Archmology  of  the  Art  of  painting.  Of 
Pre  -  Raphaelite  pictures  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few;  thus  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
neither  Cimabue,  Giotto,  nor  Orcagna,  are 
present.  The  absence  of  Fra  Angelico,  Peru- 
gino,  and  Francia,  not  to  mention  other  names 
in  the  pure  and  spiritual  schools  of  Italjq  is  not 
so  easily  accounted  for  or  excused.  The  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  to  set  before  the  public  master- 
works  that  show  maturity  in  form,  composi¬ 
tion,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro,  rather  than  early 
and  tentative  products  which  sometimes  have 
little  value,  save  as  connecting  links  in  historic 
progress.  The  earliest  picture  in  the  gallery 
we  believe  to  be  that  truty  noble  compo.sition, 

‘  The  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by  Angels,’  by 
Pietro  della  Francesca,  a  rare  master,  who  was 
born  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  about  141-5.  This 
most  interesting  work,  lent  by  Mr.  Seymo\ir, 
should  be  compared  with  ‘  The  Baptism  of  Christ,’ 
by  the  same  painter,  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Next  in  date  may  follow  an  ‘  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,’  by  Lorenzo  de  Credi,  a  master  em¬ 
phatically  pure  in  spirit,  best  seen  in  Florence, 
his  native  city.  Credi  was  a  fellow-pupil  with 
Da  Vinci,  by  whom  we  have  here  a  famous 
work,  oft  repeated,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  ‘  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers,’  lent  by  Earl 
Suffolk.  This  picture,  like  the  replica  in  Paris, 
has  been  much  injured.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
agrees  with  Ivugler  in  considering  the  famed 
composition  in  the  Louvre  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
and  Dr.  Waagen  deems  Lord  Suffolk’s  picture 
the  original.  The  execution  is  certainly  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  for  the  hand  of  the  master.  The 
Academy  has  done  well  to  exhibit  its  copy  of 
Leonardo’s  ‘Last  Supper,’  —  a  copy  which, 
superior  to  any  other  reproduction  from  the  great 
original,  may  be  said  to  possess  a  European  repu¬ 
tation.*  This  great  room,  now  grand  in  display 
of  genius,  is  eloquent  in  the  thoughts  of  Leo¬ 
nardo,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Vandyke,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough.  One  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
these  masters  is,  that  their  works  kindle  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  warm  emotion  in  the  spectator,  and 
this  is  the  pleasure  and  the'  profit  which  the 
public  should  seek  in  this  truly  intellectual 
collection. 

The  Venetian  school,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  fairly  well  represented ;  there  have  subsisted, 
indeed,  for  long,  bonds  of  sympathy  between 
our  English  painters  and  that  school  which 
triumphs  in  colour.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  in  the 
“  Stones  of  Venice,”  penned  eloquent  apologies 
for  Tintoret,  contributes  a  grandly  suggestive 
sketch  by  this  master ;  he  also  lends  a  ‘  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Doge,’  which,  though  not  well  drawn, 
is  magnificent  in  lustrous  golden  colour  :  also 
by  this  prince  of  portrait-painters,  is  the  figure 
of  ‘  Tarragnio,’  lent  by  Mrs.  Bankes.  Strange 
to  say,  there  is  but  one  specimen  of  so  prolific  a 
painter  as  Veronese:  the  deficiency  may  be 
readily  remedied  by  a  walk  into  the  National 
Gallery  ;  indeed,  the  student  should  make  a 
point  of  supplementing  the  one  collection  by 
the  other.  Moroni,  who,  as  a  portrait-painter, 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  Titian,  may  be  judged  to 
advantage  by  ‘  II  Gentile  Cavaliero,’  lent  bj'  Mr. 
John  Samuel.  To  Lady  Eastlake  we  owe  a 
remarkably  rare  example  of  Giovanni  Bellini ; 
‘A  Landscape — the  subject  of  Peter  Martyr  in 
the  foreground.’  The  canvas  is  lustrous,  though 
low  in  colour,  and  the  whole  treatment  is 
broad  and  grand :  we  covet  this  master-work 
for  the  National  Gallery.  More  than  usually 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  style  of  Bellini,  is  a 
marvellous  work  by  Mantegna,  ‘  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,’  lent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  : 
the  painter  has  caught  the  intense  harmony  of 
the  Venetians,  while  he  retains  the  precision 


*  This  picture  is  referred  to  at  some  length  elsewhere, 
in  the  article  on  “  Picture  Galleries  of  Italy.” 
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and  severity  of  drawing  whicli  distinguish,  his 
individual  manner.  Also  to  Mr.  Baring  we  are 
indebted  for  a  ‘  Holy  Family,’  by  the  painter  of 
‘  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  in  the  National 
GaUery  :  Sebastian  del  Piombo  seldom,  if  ever, 
produced  a  nobler  work;  it  seems  almost  to 
reconcile  the  grand  form  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  harmonious  lines  of  Raphael,  with  the 
j  colour  of  Titian.  We  do  not  value  highly  the 

two  pictures  ascribed  to  Raphael ;  and  we  can- 
!  not  but  regret  that  the  examples  of  this  master 

in  the  Bridgwater  Gallery  and  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  were  not  obtained. 
Perhaps  the  Blenheim  Raphael,  the  finest  easel- 
picture  by  the  master  w'ith  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  this  country,  it  were  too  much 
to  have  hoped  for.  Michael  Angelo,  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  rival  of  Raphael,  will  once 
again  fall  under  discussion  in  Lord  Taunton’s 
‘  Holy  Family.’  We  have  not  seen  this  famous 
work  since  it  was  exhibited  in  Manchester,  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  added  experience 
of  more  than  ten  years  does  not  bring  to  our 
mind  conviction  of  its  genuineness.  The  picture 
was  once  assigned  to  Ghirlandajo  ;  Mr.  Wor- 
num,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  “  shows  a 
remarkable  identity  of  execution  ”  with  the 
Bronzino  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  newly- 
acquired  ‘  Entombment,’  in  that  Gallery,  majg 
w’ith  advantage,  be  compared  with  this  ‘  Holy 
Family.’  The  two  pictures  have  one  thing  in 
common,  they  are  both  alike  unfinished  ;  in 
other  respects  they  are  dissimilar,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  would  seem  to  be  that  at  all  events 
only  one  of  the  two  can  be  by  the  mighty 
Michael. 

It  is  known  that  no  country,  Spain  excepted, 
is  so  rich  in  Spanish  pictures  as  England,  and 
here  we  have  pretty  liberal  supplies  of  chief 
masters,  such  as  Velasquez,  Zurbaran,  and 
Murillo.  Sir  William  Miles  contributes  one  of 
those  “  Equestrian  Portraits  of  Philip  IV.” 
which  Velasquez  was  fond  of  painting,  and  no 
artist  has  ever  done  this  kind  of  thing  better, 
though  Vandyke’s  'portraits  of  Charles  I.  on 

1  horseback,  if  after  a  different  order  of  merit, 

cannot  be  surpassed.  But  Velasquez’s  crown¬ 
ing  work  in  this  collection  is  ‘  Las  Meninas ;  ’ 
otherwise  the  maids  of  honour  present  in  his 
studio  when  the  artist  was  painting  the  Infanta 
IMargarita  Maria.  The  work  here  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Rankes  is  termed  by  Mr.  Stirling  “  a 
finished  sketch  or  small  repetition  ”  of  the  well- 
known  picture  in  Madrid.  This  study  attracted 
much  attention  on  its  exhibition  a  few  years 
since  at  the  British  Institution.  Murillo, 
of  whom  this  country  contains  so  many  rare 
examples,  is  seen  in  seven  works.  From  Staf- 
,  ford  Hou.se  come  ‘  Sta.  Justa,’  and  ‘  Sta.  Rufina,’ 

1  the  two  patron  saints  of  Seville ;  they  are 

'  included  in  one  picture  in  the  public  museum 

!  of  that  city,  and  they  bear  tip  between  them 

^  the  “  Giralda,”  or  tower  of  the  cathedral. 

.;Vlso  from  the  Sutherland  Gallery  are  present 
three  characteristic  figures  by  Zurbaran — an 
arti.st  grand,  mysterious,  dark,  of  whom  even  in 
^Madrid  wo  have  never  seen  as  much  as  we 
could  desire.  Of  the  more  scarce  masters  of 
Seville,  Valencia,  and  Madrid,  such  as  Roelas, 
Hemra,  Alonso  Cano,  Cocllo,  el  Greco,  and 
Morales  el  Divino,  there  are  no  examples.  But 
on  the  whole  the  Spanish  school,  as  we  have 
indicated,  occupies  its  fair  share  of  the  general 
space. 

'J’he  Dukh  and  Flemish  schools,  as  might  be 
anticijiated,  come  out  in  strength  ;  the  Academy 
ha.s  always  been  partial  to  Dutch  naturalism, 
and  especially  the  Scotch  members,  from  Wilkie 
down  to  Faed,  have  shown  a  predilection  for 
the  //r«rf-painting  which  Teniers,  Ostade,  and 
Steen  raised  into  the  importance  of  a  school. 
Of  these  and  other  masters  of  Holland  the 
i  JIarquis  of  Bute  is  one  of  the  chief  possessors, 

i  and  a-s  the  family  collection  has  been  little  seen 

:  during  a  long  minority,  the  wonderfully  fine 

specimens  now  brought  into  public  view  have 
taken  the  major  part  of  the  exhibition-visitors 

1  by  surprise.  Very  fine  and  very  famous  is  the 

‘  View  on  the  Maas,  near  Maestricht,’  by  Albert 
Cuyp,  and  there  are  few  better  examples  in 
our  country  of  Jan  Steen  than  the  ‘  Cock  Fight,’ 

;  where  the  painter  has  introduced  into  the 

;  centre  of  the  picture  his  own  portrait.  Also 

1  very  choice  are  ‘Interior  of  a  Tavern,’  by  De 

1 

Hooge ;  a  ‘  Landscape,’  by  Hobbema ;  a  ‘  Bur¬ 
gomaster,’  by  Terburgh;  ‘An  Old  Woman 
feeding  a  Dog,’  by  Metzu ;  and  ‘  The  Card- 
Players,’  by  Teniers.  Seldom,  save  in  Holland 
or  at  Dresden,  have  we  seen  works  of  this  rare 
quality.  Of  the  masters  of  Holland  and 
Flanders  who  painted  on  a  larger  scale,  charac¬ 
teristic  examples  are  not  wanting :  thus  Rem¬ 
brandt  is  representedby  six  pictures;  Rubens,  by 
nine ;  and  Vandyke,  by  seven  :  several  of  these 
are  worthy  of  individual  notice  did  space 
permit. 

Landscapes  of  most  countries,  times,  and 
schools  make  their  presence  pleasantly  felt 
upon  the  walls.  Sir  William  Miles  contributes 
one  of  his  famous!  Claudes  familiar  to  all 
visitors  at  Leigh  Court,  near  Bristol ;  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  also  indebted  to  the  same  collection 
for  ‘  The  Storm,’  one  of  the  grandest  works  bj^ 
Gaspar  Poussin.  We  have  already  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “  Bute  Cuyp,”  and  we  may  here 
again,  among  landscapes,  refer  to  a  couple  of 
pictures  in  the  tenderest  and  most  poetic  moods 
of  Claude,  ‘  The  Rise  of  the  Roman  Empire,’ 
and  ‘  The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,’  from 
the  Westminster  Gallery.  Modern  works  are, 
as  we  have  said,  interspersed  among  old 
masters  without  mutually  inflicting  as  much 
injury  as  might  have  been  apprehended ;  there 
are  landscapes  by  Cotman,  Cr(jme,  and  Wilson. 
As  an  interesting  rarity  should  be  noted  a  land¬ 
scape,  ‘  Elijah  and  the  Ravens,’  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poet  and  painter,  Washington  Allston.  It 
has  more  of  vigour  and  nature  than  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  for  in  this  somewhat  vague 
and  dreamy  artist.  Strange  that  by  no  chance 
has  a  single  canvas  by  Turner  crept  into  the 
collection.  Yet  the  omission  we  do  not  account 
either  an  oversight  or  a  fault,  but  wisely  in¬ 
tentional.  Turner  is  almost  too  great  to  be 
thrown  in  incidentally ;  and,  moreover,  the 
public  have  for  many  years  been  seeing  full 
much  of  him.  But  yet  another  reason  why 
no  attempt  should  for  the  present  be  made  to  do 
him  justice  is,  that  any  collection  brought  toge¬ 
ther  in  Piccadilly:  must  necessarily  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  “  Turner  Bequest,”  hung 
in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  thirteen  English  painters  here  present 
are  almost  |too  well  known  to  stand  in  need  of 
explanatory  criticism.  Hogarth’s  ‘  Sigismunda’ 
is  a  sad  example  of  the  artist’s  conceit  in  his 
attempted  rivalry  of  the  old  masters  ;  when  he 
stuck  to  portraits  and  to  simple  nature  he  was 
strong  and  true.  Wilkie’s  ‘  Columbus,’  though 
by  no  means  discreditable,  is  in  like  manner 
inferior  to  works  in  humbler  walks  produced 
by  the  artist.  The  two  rivals,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  have  been  of  late,  in  numerous 
and  masterly  portraits  exhibited  at  Kensington, 
so  prominently  before  the  public  that  further 
comment  is  uncalled  for.  The  comparative 
and  well-accredited  merits  of  the  two  masters  is 
in  no  way  changed  by  the  present  display, 
which,  if  restricted,  is  sufficient.  It  is  pleasant 
once  more  to  see  the  famous  ‘Blue  Boy,’ 
painted  by  Gainsborough,  in  order  to  refute 
the  too  sweeping  dogma  of  Reynolds,  that  the 
principal  object  in  a  picture  should  not  be  cool 
in  colour  ;  equally  delightful  is  it  to  look  upon 
perhaps  the  best  replica  of  ‘  The  Tragic  Muse,’ 
wherein  Reynolds  does  his  utmost  to  show  the 
value  of  warm  tones  after  the  Venetian  manner. 
The  Academy  has  paid  graceful  tribute  to  their 
late  esteemed  and  accomplished  President  by 
the  exhibition  of  ‘  Italian  Peasants  returning 
from  Labour,’  a  picture  conceived  in  the  high 
and  poetic  spirit  of  Giorgione  and  Palma 
Vecchia.  We  will  now  pass  to  Stanfield,  who, 
as  we  have  said,  with  Leslie,  is  this  year  selected 
for  special  illustration. 

Never,  not  even  at  the  Manchester  “Art- 
Treasures,”  have  we  seen  England’s  great 
marine-painter  in  equal  power.  Here  are  no 
fewer  than  forty-five  works,  many  of  which  are 
among  Clarkson  Stanfield’s  most  famous  pro¬ 
ductions,  such  as  ‘The  Opening  of  London 
Bridge,’  and  ‘  Portsmouth  Harbour,’  painted  for 
William  IV.,  exhibited  in  1832,  engraved  among 
the  “Royal  Pictures”  in  the  Art-Journal,  and 
now  lent  by  her  Majesty  from  Buckingham 
Palace.  Our  readers  have  been  made  familiar 
over  many  years  with  the  chief  works  of  this 
powerful  and  prolific  painter;  in  1856  Stanfield 

was  included  in  our  series  of  “  British  Artists,” 
and  the  biographical  sketch  then  given  was 
illustrated  by  two  of  the  pictures  here  assembled, 
the  one  ‘  11  Ponto  Rotto,’  exhibited  in  the 
Academy,  1846,  and  still  the  property  of  Mr. 
Arden;  the  other  ‘ Tilbury  Fort — Wind  against 
Tide,’  painted  for  the  late  Robert  Stevenson, 
and  among  the  finest  contributions  to  the 
Academy  of  1849.  We  fail  to  find  among  this 
varied  and  faithful  summary  of  a  laborious  life, 
any  one  of  the  series  of  large  pictures  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  the 
banqueting-room  at  Bowood,  neither  is  there 
an  example  of  a  series  of  Venetian  views 
painted  for  a  similar  purpose  for  the  mansion 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  But  works  are  not 
wanting  to  show  the  large  scenic  and  panoramic 
treatment  which  Stanfield  acquired,  in  common 
with  his  fellow-labourer,  David  Roberts,  in  the 
service  of  the  stage.  ‘  View  of  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d’Ossau,’  a  grand  imposing  mass  of  mountain, 
occupies  a  canvas  seven  feet  long,  by  five  feet 
wide.  Other  pictures  are  of  a  scale  now  unusual 
in  our  English  school,  which  at  present  seeks 
more  detail  and  takes  a  less  wide  range  through 
elemental  space.  Stanfield  though  scarcely  to 
be  classed  among  imaginative  or  creative  artists, 
was  distinguished  in  common  with  Loutheburg, 
Wilson,  and  others  of  the  school  which  has  now 
fallen  into  the  historic  past,  by  rare  power  and 
mastery  of  composition.  Though  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  of  topographic  accuracy  than  Turner,  he 
yet  moulded  with  a  free  hand  the  materials 
gathered  in  sketching  tours  on  the  Continent  to 
the  requirements  of  picture-making.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  his  coast-scenes  here  exhibited  are 
prosaic  as  the  Dutch,  and  his  style  has  more 
affinity  with  Cuyp  than  with  Claude,  with 
Vandervelde  than  with  Turner  ;  yet  few  artists 
in  any  country  have  grasped  with  greater 
firmness,  or  comprehended  with  larger  intent, 
subjects -according  to  their  pictorial  exigencies. 

Two  of  his  masterly,  scenic  war  subjects,  both 
in  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures,  ‘  The  Battle 
of  Roveredo,’  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1851, 
and  ‘  The  Passage  of  the  Magra  by  the 
French,’  painted  four  years  earlier  for  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere,  are  distinguished  by  consummate 
dramatic  power ;  nature  in  solemn  grandeur 
looks  upon  the  havoc  man  has  made  in  war : 
such  pictures  rise  almost  to  historic  dignity, 
and  in  technical  qualities  are  not  inferior  to 
the  first  broad  conception.  From  the  snowy 
mountain  down  to  the  torrent,  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  occupied  by  figures,  rocks,  and  broken 
timbers,  the  artist  holds  resolute  command 
of  the  subject  and  situation,  not  only  in  the 
general,  but  in  the  detail.  Finally,  in  that 
noble  picture  ‘Nelson’s  Remains  on  board  the 
Victory,  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,’  and 
that  fine  conception  of  more  than  wonted 
imagination,  ‘The  Abandoned,’  proof  is  given 
that  Stanfield  who  retained  to  the  last  some¬ 
thing  of  the  simplicity  and  plain  downrightness 
of  the  sailor  life,  had  smouldering  within  him 
the  ardour  of  poetic  fire.  The  ‘  Peace  ’  and 
‘  War,’  lent  by  Mr.  David  Price,  are  here  chief 
among  the  glories  of  the  great  anist. 

Our  readers  are  no  less  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Leslie  than  of  Stanfield,  many  of  the 
artist’s  most  important  productions,  including 
several  here  collected,  we  have  from  time  to 
time  engraved  in  our  pages.  The  pictures  now 
assembled,  thirty  in  number,  out  of  a  total  of 
about  140  works,  known  to  have  been  painted 
by  Leslie,  give  a  fair  and  pleasing  epitome  of 
the  artist’s  manner.  Among  the  earliest  in 
date  are  ‘  Anne  Page  and  Slender — Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;’  ‘Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
going  to  Church,’  which  we  used  in  illustration 
of  Leslie’s  biography,  published  in  the  Art- 
Journal  in  1856.  Also  among  comparatively 
early  works  is  ‘  A  Family  Group,’  of  the 
Grosvenor  family,  lent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.  The  Academy  in  1835  contained 
‘  Gulliver’s  Presentation  to  the  Queen  of  Brob- 
dignag,’  a  work  conspicuoua  for  defects  which 
beset  the  master’s  style,  crudity  in  colour, 
chalkiness  in  the  whites,  and  a  discord  among 
the  lines  of  composition ;  this  and  three  other 
works  (Nos.  167,  204,  and  210)  painted  for 
the  artist’s  kind  patron,  the  late  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  come  from  Petworth,  a  mansion  where 
Leslie  spent  pleasant  days.  ‘  Sancho  Panza 
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and  tbe  Duchess,’  one  of  the  four  contributions 
of  Lord  Leconfield,' painted  in  1824,  is  the 
earliest  version  of  a  subject  the  painter  fondly 
repeated:  the  later  replica  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery  shows  variations.  In  the  Academy  of 
1848  was  exhibited  ‘Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  as 
Bobadil,’  lent  by  Mrs.  Gibbons ;  also  that 
important  and  highly  characteristic  work,  ‘A 
Scene  from  Eoderick  Random — Reading  the 
Will,’  likewise  contributed  by  Mrs.  Gibbons. 
The  following  year,  when  still  the  artist  was  in 
full  power,  is  well  represented  by  a  scene  from 
Don  Quixote,  ‘The  Duke’s  Chaplain  enraged 
leaving  the  Table,’  and  by  a  Shaksperean  sub¬ 
ject,  ‘The  Masquerade — the  King,  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey.’  By  such  felicitous  com¬ 
positions,  as  well  as  by  numerous  and  popular 
book  -  illustrations,  Leslie  became  identified 
with  the  literature  of  England,  and  indeed  of 
Europe :  among  the  authors  his  pencil  eluci¬ 
dated  may  be  enumerated  Cervantes,  Moliere, 
Shakspere,  Milton,  Sterne,  Addison,  Scott, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sheridan.  Thus  Leslie’s 
manner  is  more  “  bookish”  than  that  of  Wilkie, 
and  the  artist’s  literary  sympathies  brought 
him  into  friendly  intercourse  with  Washington 
Irving,  Coleridge,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Allston,  the  poet-painter  to  whose  pic¬ 
tures  we  have  already  referred.  Of  the  royal 
favour  which  Leslie  obtained  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition  hears  signs ;  thus  ‘  The  Lady  in  Cornu  s,’ 
exhibited  in  1844,  and  lent  by  Mr.  Price, 
is  a  study  for  the  fresco  in  the  summer-house 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  a  kind  of  work  for 
which  the  artist  was  as  little  fitted  as  some  of 
the  other  painters  therein  employed.  Her 
Majesty  lends  from  Windsor  Castle,  ‘The 
Christening  of  the  Princess  Royal,  February 
10,  1841.’  Leslie,  in  July  of  that  year,  writes, 

“  I  have  for  the  last  two  months  been  painting 
every  day  from  home,  on  the  picture  of  ‘  The 
Christening,’  and  anxious  to  make  the  inost  of 
the  long  days,  I  am  occupied  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.”  In 
February  of  the  following  year,  he  further 
writes,  “  My  picture  of  ‘  The  Christening  ’  is  not 
yet  finished.  I  am  chiefly  waiting  for  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  has  been  on  the  point  of 
death ;  but  as  she  is  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
London,  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  sitting.”  These 
extracts  indicate  in  how  conscientious  a  way 
Leslie  went  to  work ;  he  evidently  spared  no 
pains  to  render  the  portraits  in  pictures  which 
now  form  part  of  the  history  of  our  country, 
altogether  reliable.  The  painter  was,  we  know, 
an  eye-witness  of  a  scene  he  depicted  with 
conscientious  care  and  deliberate  detail,  ‘The 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria — her  Majesty 
receiving  the  Sacrament.’ Of  all  the  pictures 
commemorative  of  royal  ceremonies  painted 
about  this  time,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
this  the  most  satisfactory ;  it  is  faithful  as  a 
chronicle,  and  will  always  hold  a  very  high 
place  as  a  work  of  Art. 

The  contents  of  these  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  galleries  may  he  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — the  pictures  are  234  in  number,  the 
contributors  87,  and  the  artists  represented  75  ; 
of  these  29  artists  belong  to  the  Italian  school ; 
21  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools ;  2  to  the 
German,  in  the  persons  of  Holbein  and  Durer ; 

3  to  the  Spanish;  4  to  the  French,  reckon¬ 
ing  Greuze,  Claude,  N.  and  G.  Poussin ;  3  to 
the  American,  counting  West,  Kewton,  and 
Allston ;  and  the  remaining  13,  out  of  the  above 
total  of  75  painters,  belong  to  the  English. 
Our  native  school  is  represented  by  106  works, 
while  the  above  six  foreign  schools  count  a 
total  of  125.  Of  foreign  artists,  only  four 
number  over  5  works  each,  viz.,  Holbein, 
Murillo,  Rembrandt,  and  Rubens ;  the  last, 
who  is  most  numerously  represented,  reaches 
the  maximum  of  9  pictures.  Also  in  the 
English  school,  only  four  painters  show  more 
than  5  works  each ;  thus,  Reynolds  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  8,  Gainsborough  10,  Leslie  30,  Stan¬ 
field  45  pictures.  It  is  evident  that  a  wisely 
considered  system  runs  through  the  above 
numbers,  and  the  result  is  a  well-balanced  and 
widely  representative  collection.  We  have 
only  to  express  a  hope  that  the  public  will 
show  their  appreciation,  of  this  praiseworthy 
effort.  Success  can  alone  secure  a  repetition  of 
ther  experiment  through  coming  years. 


AET  IN  SCOTLAI^D,  lEELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — Among  the  recent  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery  are  the  youthful  John 
Runoiman’s  fine  picture  of  ‘  King  Lear  in  the 
Storm,’  and  a  good  portrait  of  David  Martin— 
betterjknown  as  the  assistant  of  Allan  Ramsay 
when  “  King’s  painter,” — painted  by  himself. 

Dublin.' — The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
will  open  its  annual  exhibition  this  year  earlier 
than  usual,  and  will  in  future  adopt  the  same 
plan.  The  day  fixed  upon  is  the  7th  of  March  ; 
the  14th  of  February  being  the  last  day  for  the 
reception  of  pictures,  &c.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  have  a  room  set  apart  for  “  sketches,”  which 
may  be  sent  in  bead  frames.  We  shall  he 
gratified  to  know  that  some,  at  least,  of  our 
good  English  artists  have  lent  their  aid  to  the 
Dublin  Academ)^  which  seems  to  be  almost 
ignored  by  them,  though  there  is  no  lack  of 
picture-buyers  across  the  Irish  Sea.  We  have 
in  England  many  Irishmen  highly  distinguished 
in  Art ;  and  surely  the  country  whence  they 
came  hither  has  a  claim  upon  them  for  such 
aid  as  they  can,  and  ought  to,  give.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  the  Irish  Academy,  con¬ 
fessedly  weak  in  the  highest  Art,  should  have 
the  support  of  the  stronger. 

Birmingham. — The  exhibition,  by  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  School  of  Art,  of  a  large  number  of 
objects  selected  from  the  East  India  Museum, 
Whitehall,  has  called  forth  a  well-written 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  “  Guide-book,”  with 
descriptive  remarks  on  the  design  and  work¬ 
manship  of  the  objects.  It  is,  we  believe,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Altken,  of  Birmingham, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  judiciously  and 
intelligently. 

Bolton. — This  town  has  invoked  the  aid 
of  Art  in  a  form  and  manner  we  should  re¬ 
joice  to  see  more  frequently  adopted.  It  has 
been  decided  to  enrich  the  pediment  of  the 
new  Town  Hall,  there  building,  by  inserting 
therein  a  series  of  sculptural  figures,  extending 
over  a  width  of  40  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the 
composition — at  the  apex  of  the  tympanum — is 
seated  a  female  figure  in  personification  of  the 
town,  and  on  either  side  are  groups  illustrative 
of  Earth,  Manufacture,  Commerce,  and  Ocean. 
The  commission  will  he  executed  in  stone,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Calder  Mar¬ 
shall,  R.A.,  of  whose  works  that  district  al¬ 
ready  possesses  several  notable  examples. 

Cardiff. — It  is  proposed  to  have  an.  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  works  in  this 
town,  during  the  year :  it  will  probably  take 
place  in  the  autumn.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  has 
accepted  the  post  of  president. 

Manchester. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  was  held  on  the  28th  of 
December.  We  gather  from  the  remarks  made 
by  the  president,  Mr.  W.  K.  Keeling,  and  by 
Mr.  Eothwell,  honorary  secretary,  that  the 
finances  of  the  society  are  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  at  any  period  since  the  formation 
of  the  Academy,  ten  years  ago.  The  question 
of  admitting  ladies  as  students  in  the  life-class 
for  the  draped  figure  was  under  discussion ;  and 
it  was  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  the 
council  drew  attention  to  the  progress  shown 
by  the  members  and  students  of  the  Academy, 
which  at  the  present  time  consists  of  23  members, 
12  associates,  and  9  students:  the  last  were 
steadily  increasing  in  number,  and  “  their  pros¬ 
pects  were  exceedingly  cheering.”  The  Academy 
expresses  its  obligations  to  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution  for  the  improved  accommodation  it 
has  recently  afforded.  “Much,”  observed  Mr. 
Keeling,  “  had  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
necessity  of  general  education,  hut,  they  feared, 
little  upon  Art-education.  In  the  more  educated 
countries  of  the  Continent  large  provision  for 
education  in  Art,  as  an  essential  accompaniment 
to  all  intellectual  cultivation,  was  made,  not 
only  in  the  more  professional  schools,  but  in 
every  school,  and  of  every  grade.  There  was 
scarcely  a  uni%^ersity  without  its  regular  chair 
of  aesthetics  ;  and  until  they  found  in  our  great 
seminaries  of  learning  professors  to  lecture  upon 
the  theory,  principles,  and  history  of  Art,  they 
could  scarcely  expect  Art-education  to  make 
rapid  progress.” 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — T/ic  Demidoff  Gallery  o  f  San  Donato. — 
The  great  object  of  interest,  at  this  moment,  in 
the  Art- world  of  Paris,  is  the  approaching  sale 
of  Prince  DemidoQ’s  celebrated  San  Donato 
gallery  of  pictures,  with  a  redundant  supple¬ 
ment  of  choicest  rareties  of — in  its  widest  range 
— virtu.  To  all  travellers  of  cultivated  taste, 
this  rich  and  rare  collection  has  been  familiar, 
in  the  shrine  of  its  Tuscan  villa,  near  to 
Florence.  It  was  founded  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  owner,  under  whom  and  his 
immediate  successor  it  gradually  reached  its 
present  accumulation.  Why  it  now  is  doomed 
to  dispersion,  is  a  matter  of  private  feeling ;  it 
is  averred,  that  the  prince,  into  whose  hands  it 
has  been  transmitted,  having  left  Italy  for 
Paris,  where  another  dwelling  has  grown  up 
for  him  similarly  enriched,  has  resolved  to 
part  with  these  old  familiar  favourites.  The 
collection  of  paintings,  which  thus  comes  be¬ 
neath  the  dispensation  of  M.  Pillet’s  hammer, 
is  between  two  and  three  hundred  in  number. 
They  are  aU  more  or  less  of  interest,  with 
a  pervading  high  average  merit.  They  contain, 
however,  an  elite  of  works  of  first-class  merit 
in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools  of  the  cinque- 
cento  time,  and  the  French  of  the  last  and 
present  century.  Amongst  the  former,  are  two 
noble  Titians — a  portrait  of  the  Duke  D’L^ rhino, 
and  the  ‘  Repast  at  Emmaiis a  portrait  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  which  finely  emulates  the 
great  Venetian  ;  Paul  Veronese’s  portrait  of  La 
Bella  Nani,  and  several  masterpieces  of  Carlo 
Doici,  Tintoretto,  and  Cigoli.  Murillo  is  finely 
represented  by  a  portrait  of  himself,  singularly 
powerful  in  its  contrasted  effects,  and  by  an 
ecstatic  St.  Francis. Ribera  also  sustains  the 
Spanish  name  on  this  occasion.  Among  the 
modern  pictures  of  the  San  Donato  galler^yq  the 
French  are  numerous  and  strong.  They  fami¬ 
liarly  claim  Bonington  as  one  of  their  school 
— we  venture  to  use  the  words,  “  one  of  their 
masters and  they  have  proved  themselves 
fondly  zealous  pupils.  One  of  his  most  charm¬ 
ing  gems  is  here :  Henry  IV.  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  and  playing  “  ride-a-cock-horse  ”  with 
his  children,  to  the  much  contentment  of  the 
queen,  and  the  respectful  horror  of  the  stately 
Sully.  Engraving  has  made  this  happy  com¬ 
position  familiar  and  a  favourite  with  us  all.  The 
original  will  no  doubt  change  hands  under  a 
heavy  valuation.  Greuse,  that  bright  particular 
star  in  the  French  constellation,  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  in  quite  an  unaccustomed  force.  Besides 
two  of  his  genre  designs,  there  is  a  series  of  young 
female  heads,  from  which  he  drew  his  most 
exquisitely  delicate  inspirations.  Here  is  field 
for  much  competition.  Fragonard  and  Boucher 
offer  fine  specimens  to  those  who  indulge  the 
foible  for  their  effeminate  school ;  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  incomparably  superior  French  canvas 
of  our  own  times,  we  have  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
of  Paul  de  la  Roche,  as  a  harmonic  pendant  to 
the  Fran^oise  Rimini  of  Scheffer,  Leopold 
Robert’s  singularl}qArue,  and  as  singularly 
picturesque,  Italian  scenes,  some  of  Troyon’s 
best  cattle-pieces,  and  no  fewer  than  five  of 
Delacroix’s  best  works,  equally  hold  in  com¬ 
position.  and  in  colour.  The  names  of  Lami 
and  Joseph  Vernet  also  take  honourable  place 
in  the  collection.  The  importance  of  this  sale 
may  he  felt  from  the  circumstances  that  a  new 
locale  has  been  especially  prepared  for  it,  and 
that  it  is  anticipated  to  require  the  better 
part  of  three  months  for  the  completion  of  the 
building. — The  budget  for  the  past  year  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Prefect  to  the  Municipal  Council 
contained  the  following  items  connected  with 
Art.  The  sum  of  £10,000  is  for  the  purchase 
of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  engravings ; 
£4,800  for  the  completion  of  the  Hotel  Carna- 
valet,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  museum 
of  the  antiquities  of  Paris ;  and  £4,000  for  the 
service  of  the  museum  itself. — M.  Gumery  is 
said  to  have  received  a  commission  for  a  group 
of  sculpture  to  replace  the  obnoxious  figures  of 
M.  Carpeaux  now  removed  from  the  new  opera- 
house.-— M.  Robert  Fleury,  the  totinguished 
ainter,  has  recently  completed  a  picture  which, 
eing  executed  for  a  private  commission,  is  not, 
as  reported,  to  he  publicly  exhibited.  The 


subject  is  ‘The  Death  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
of  Eussia,’  who,  as  most  of  our  readers  probably 
know,  was  strangled  in  his  bed-chamber. 
The  body  of  the  wretched  despot  is  seen  placed 
on  a  chair,  and  lighted  up  by  the  cold  moonshine. 
Around  the  spot  are  grouped  Count  Pahlen, 
Militarj'  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
other  conspirators.  Report  speaks  highly  of 
the  treatment  and  general  artistic  character  of 
this  historical  picture. — hahituts  oi  the  pic¬ 
ture-sale  rooms  in  Paris  are  sometimes  as 
addicted  to  little  pleasantries  as  they  are  found 
to  be  in  London.  At  a  recent  sale  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  M.  Bias  a  portrait  by  Tintoretto  was 
hung  at  the  private  view  ;  every  one  who  saw 
it  exelaimed — “It  is  M.  de  Nieuwerkerke !  ” 
the  well-known  amateur,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Beaux  Arts.  A  wag  took  the  opportunity 
of  writing  on  the  frame  of  the  picture,  “  Por¬ 
trait  of  M.  de  Nieuwerkerke,  painted  by  Tin¬ 
toretto.” 

Adelaide. — Sir  James  Fergusson,  Governor 
of  South  Australia,  has  had  a  copy  taken  of  the 
whole-length,  life-size  portrait,  by  Sir  M.  A. 
Shee,  of  Queen  Adelaide,  in  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  copj'  is  by  Mr.  H.  Duke,  and  is 
intended  as  a  present  from  the  governor  to  the 
town  of  Adelaide,  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
kindness  he  has  received  from  the  colonists. 
It  wiU  be  placed  in  the  town-hall. 

Antwerp. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
L nited  Belgian  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  takes 
place  this  year  in  Antwerp,  and  will  open  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  Society  has  taken 
advantage  of  its  late  experiences  to  modify  its 
regulations ;  the  number  of  works  of  Art  to  be 
exhibited  by  each  artist  will  be  limited  to  three 
in  each  class.  Architects  will  be  permitted  to 
show  not  only  designs  for  new  buildings,  but 
also  photographs  of  their  completed  works — an 
innovation  which  deserves  to  be  generally 
adopted.  Enamels  also  are  to  be  admitted,  as 
they  were  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society 
at  Brussels. — An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Baron  Leys  is  to  be  opened  here  during 
the  spring,  when  the  great  series  of  historical 
pictures  with  which  many  of  our  readers  must 
be  acquainted  will  be  formally  inaugurated. 

Berlin. — Ivaulbach  is  reported  to  be  at  work 
on  a  large  canvas,  the  subject  of  which  is 
rather  more  than  simply  curious.  ‘  Christ 
driving  out  the  Intriguers  from  the  QDcumenic 
Council  ’  is  a  politico-religious  theme  which 
cannot  but  attract,  if  only  for  its  novelty.  A 
contemporary,  who  gives  us  the  intelligence, 
“  trusts  that  the  faces  will  be  portraits,  that 
the  world  may  be  enlightened  on  the  subject.” 

Brussels. — The  Society  of  Water-Colour 
Painters,  recently  established  here,  proposes  to 
open  its  first  exhibition  early  in  the  year. 

Cordova. — An  International  Exhibition  of 
Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  in  every  department, 
is  announced  t<>  take  place  in  this  city.  It  will 
be  opened  in  the  month  of  Qctober. 

The  Haoue. — A  national  monument  in 
honour  of  William  of  Orange,  first  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  long  been  in  course  of  erection 
at  the  Hague;  it  was  recently  inaugurated  by 
the  Kin^  and  (iucen  of  Holland,  in  the  presence 
of  the  diplomatic  corp.s,  a  large  gathering  of  the 
nobility  of  the  country',  and  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  spectators.  Two  flights  of  stone  steps 
h  ad  up  to  an  extensive  ba.sement  area,  on  which 
is  erirctcd  a  pedestil  supporting  a  statue  of  King 
William  1.  and  some  allegorical  figures.  The 
sides  of  the  pedestals  arc  adorned  with  relievos 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  king’s  life, 
and  among  them  is  one  of  the  landing,  while 
lie  w.as  Prince  of  Grange,  at  Scheveningen,  from 
her  Majesty's  ship  IVarrio)-,  on  the  31st  Hlarch, 
1813,  aftr-r  an  exile  of  nineteen  years. 

New  York. — A  sub.scrijition,  limited  to  one 
dollar,  has  been  opened  in  this  city  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Peabody  in  Central  Park. 

Pesth. — It  is  proposed,  says  the  Chronique 
Bclqc,  to  convert  into  a  public  gallery  the  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  pictures  known  as  the 
“Esterhazy  Collection,”  which  sometime  since 
was  removed  from  Vienna  to  Pesth.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  six  hundred  paintings,  and  is  as  re¬ 
markable  for  the  quality  of  the  works  as  for 
their  number.  The  greatest  masters  of  the 
different  schools  arc  represented  by  some  of 
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f  heir  finest  productions.  If  the  report  be  con¬ 
firmed,  the  old  city'  of  Pesth  will  possess  a 
gallery  which,  in  excellence,  though  not  in 
number,  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the 
most  noted  in  Europe. 

Rome. — IMen  are  at  work  on  the  Janiculum 
Mount,  erecting  the  column  intended  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  meeting  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 
It  will  take  the  shape  of  a  Doric  column  on  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  and  will  be  about  78  feet  in  total  height. 
The  shaft  will  be  formed  of  rare  coloured  marbles 
recently  discovered  at  the  Emporium  ;  the  base 
and  capital  being  of  white  Carrara  marble.  The 
square  pedestal  will  be  adorned  with  four  bas- 
reliefs,  including  a  representation  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  opening  the  Council. 

Washington. — The  success  of  the  proposed 
exhibition  in  this  city'  is  now  assumed  to  be 
certain,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  having 
already  being  subscribed,  while  no  fears  pre¬ 
vail  with  regard  to  what  is  further  required. 
Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  British  Fine 
Art  will  be  well  represented.  There  is  an 
earnest  desire  in  America  to  see  and  possess  it, 
and  we  trust  our  artists  will  not  be  backward 
in  responding  to  the  wish. 


A  SCENE  OE  THE  DELUGE. 

FROM  THE  GROUP  OF  SCULPTURE  BY  LUGCAHDI. 

AirofSTG  the  sculptured  works  seen  in  the 
last  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  few 
stood  out  more  prominently  in  the  way  of 
general  admiration  than  Professor  Luc- 
cardi’s  ‘  An  Episode  of  the  Deluge,’  as  it  was 
called  in  the  catalogue.  Other  examples  of 
the  Art  drew,  undoubtedly,  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  this ;  but  the  original  conception  of 
this  group,  the  thoughts  associated  with  the 
subject,  and  the  masterly  execution  of  the 
work,  could  not  but  attract  the  thousands 
who  daily  thronged  the  area  of  the  vast 
building  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  group  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  each  requiring  specific  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  First, 
the  man  with  his  strong- built  frame  and  full 
muscular  development,  more  forcibly  pro¬ 
nounced  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed ;  sustaining,  not  only  himself, 
but  his  wife  and  child  also,  on  a  point  of 
rock  up  which  the  ‘  ‘  devouring  flood  ”  rushes 
with  remorseless  power  of  destruction. 
Sternly  does  he  look  forth  on  the  waste  of 
waters  with  the  full  assurance  that  all  hope 
of  safety  is  gone.  There  is  something  ter¬ 
rible  in  his  whole  aspect ;  while  the  model¬ 
ling  of  the  figure  throughout  is  really  fine  : 
the  flesh  is  soft  yet  firm. 

The  treatment  of  the  female  figure  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  an  opposite  character,  as 
it  demands.  Here  we  have  what  may  be 
called  the  grace  of  conscious  helplessness. 
She  clings  to  her  husband  as  if  his  strength 
and  stalwart  frame  would  suffice  to  prevent 
her  from  being  carried  away  by  the  rising 
deluge.  Earnestly  she  gazes  into  his  face 
to  gather  from  it,  if  possible,  a  ray  of  com¬ 
fort,  if  not  of  absolute  assui’ance  of  safety. 
That  upturned  head  is  a  beautiful  “  idea,” 
much  more  touching  and  expressive  than 
if  the  sculptor  had  turned  it  downwards  in 
the  agony  of  grief  and  despair.  The  child 
locked  in  the  arms  of  both  parents  com¬ 
pletes  a  composition  which  does  honour  to 
the  modern  school  of  Italian  sculpture. 
As  already  intimated,  the  group  is  beau¬ 
tifully  executed ;  if  the  design  shows  power, 
even  grandeur,  of  conception,  the  chisel¬ 
ling  of  the  marble  is  so  soft  and  delicate  as 
to  manifest  the  skill  and  finesse  of  the 
sculptor’s  well-practised  chisel. 


EOYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  forty-second  report  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  has  been  issued.  We  congratulate 
the  members  on  their  position  and  prosperity, 
and,  from  the  tenor  of  the  document,  on  the 
prospect  they  have  of  furthering  Art  at  home. 
The  exhibition  of  February,  1869,  was  one  of 
distinguished  success.  As  respects  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  visitors,  it  takes  precedence  of  all  by¬ 
gone  exhibitions,  while  the  sales  of  pictures 
are  allowed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satis¬ 
factory.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
works  on  the  walls  was  b}'  resident  artists ; 
but  the  Academy  does  not  forget  that  much 
of  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition  was  due  to 
the  contributions  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A. ; 
Thomas  Faed,  R.A. ;  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A. ;  and 
other  eminent  artists  and  honorary  members 
of  the  Scottish  Academy.  The  report  by  the 
visitors  of  the  Life  Academy  states  that  the 
attendance,  running  over  ninety-eight  nights, 
gave  an  average  of  rather  more  than  twelve 
students  for  each  night.  This  average  is  less  by 
two  than  that  of  the  previous  year ;  but  the  pro¬ 
gress,  in  fine,  was  satisfactory.  The  Council 
concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  visitors, 
and  records  the  average  of  work  to  be  high  ;  it 
believes  that  under  the  judicious  guidance  of  the 
visitors,  the  objects  of  a  life-school  have  been  weU 
carried  out,  viz.,  the  attaining  a  sound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  form,  and  the  power  of 
expressing  that  knowledge  correctly  and  readily, 
in  opposition  to  mere  dexterity  or  effect  of 
colour. 

The  annual  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows  : 

The  Academy’s  Prizes. 

Best  Drawing  in  the  Life  School . Robert  Gibb. 

Second  Best  Drawing; . Robert  M‘Beth. 

Best  Painting  in  the  Life  School .  | 

For  Anatomical  Drawings . Robert  Gibb. 

The  Keith  Prize. 

To  the  most  meritorious  Student  . Robert  Gibb. 

The  Stuart  Prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Stevenson,  for  an  Alto-relievo  of  ‘  Glaucus  and 
lone,’  from  “  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.” 

The  report  alludes  to  the  death,  during  the 
past  year,  of  J.  E.  Lauder,  R.S.A. ;  R.  S. 
Lauder,  R.S.A. ;  and  W.  Crawford,  A. R.S.A. ;  to 
each  of  whom  a  suitable  tribute  is  paid.  The 
Council  also  notices  the  death  of  their  law  agent, 
Mr.  John  Elder,  W.S.,  and  notifies  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  partner,  Mr.  George  Bince,  W.S.,  to 
the  office.  The  following  additions  are  stated 
to  have  been  made  during  the  year,  to  the 
Academy’s  collection  : — (1.)  A  head-size  portrait 
of  David  Martin,  the  leading  portrait-painter 
of  his  time  in  Edinburgh,  painted  by  himself, 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  by  the  Misses 
Bryce ;  (2.)  ‘  Play,’  the  diploma  work  of  Hugh 
Cameron,  R.S.A.;  (3.)  ‘Asleep,’  the  diploma 
work  of  R.  F.  Ross,  R.S.A.  It  having  been 
represented  by  the  librarian  that  the  cast  from 
ancient  ivories,  which  have  been  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Academy  for  some  years,  might  be 
exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  Antiquarian 
Museum ;  it  was  resolved  by  the  Council,  that 
they  should  be  granted  for  exhibition  as  re¬ 
quested.  The  report  next  brings  under  the 
notice  of  the  members  the  retirement  from 
office  of  their  most  valued  secretary.  They 
suggest  that  some  expression  of  the  Academy’s 
sense  of  his  services  be  tendered  to  Mr.  D.  0. 
Hill,  R.S.A.,  and  unanimously  recommend,  that, 
on  withdrawing  from  his  official  position,  he 
should  continue  to  receive  from  the  Academy’s 
funds  his  full  salary  for  life — a  recommendation 
unanimously  adopted,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Academy,  on  the  25th  November,  1869. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  our 
own  gratification  that  Mr.  Hill’s  long  and  most 
valuable  services  have  been  thus  recognised  by 
his  fellow-academicians — in  a  way  as  honour¬ 
able  to  themselves  as  it  is  to  him.  As  a  land¬ 
scape-painter  of  high  ability  his  pictures  have, 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  Academy’s  exhibition ; 
while  in  his  official  capacity  he  has  given  most 
important  assistance  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
the  institution. 

Mr.  William  Douglas,  R.S.A., has  been  elected 
to  fill  the  post  of  secretary  vacated  by  Mr.  Hill. 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OF  EHGLAHD. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemans. 


By  S.  C.  hall,  P.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

HAEDWICK  HALL.* 

AVIN  G 
described 
H  A  B  D  - 
AV  I  c  K 
Hall  as 
now  exists, 
and  given  a 
history  of  the 
noble  family 
of  Cavendish 
to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs,  we  re¬ 
sume  the  subject, 
to  speak  of  the  older 
mansion,  now  in 
ruins;  of  the  Hard¬ 
wicks  to  whom  it 
belonged ;  of  the 
marvellous  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  house, 
“  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick,”  and  her  alliances ; 
and  of  Ault  Hucknall, 
the  parish  church,  and  its 
many  monuments,  among 
which  is  that  to  the  great 
philosopher,  “  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury,”  who  lived  and 
died  at  Hardwick. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  family. 

The  family  of  Hardwick  is  one  of 
considerable  antiquity  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  although  now  extinct,  and 
was  for  several  generations  settled  at 
Hardwick,  from  which  place,  indeed, 
it  is  probable  the  name  was  assumed. 

In  1203  the  manor  of  Hardwick  was 
granted  by  King  John  to  Andrew  de  Beauchamp, 
but  in  1288  it  was  held  of  John  le  Savage — who 
owned  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Steynsby, 
and  was  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the 
later  Savages,  of  Castleton  and  other  places — 
by  William  de  Steynsby,  by  the  annual  render 
of  three  pounds  of  cinnamon  and  one  pound  of 
pepper.  The  grandson  of  William  de  Steynsby, 
John  Steynsby,  died  seized  of  the  manor  in 
1330.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hardwicks,  and  was  held  by  them  until  it 
passed  to  the  Cavendishes  by  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  to  Sir  William  Cavendish.  The  first  of 
the  Hardwick  family  was  William,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Goushill,  of  Barlborough  (which 
family  of  Goushill,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
married  the  heiress  of  Hathersage,  and  whose 
heiress,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  married 
Wingfield),  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Eoger  and 
William,  the  latter  of  whom  was  living  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  Henry  VI.  Eoger  Hard¬ 
wick,  of  Hardwick,  married  the  daughter  of 
Eobert  Barley,  of  Barley,  and  had  issue  by  her, 
John,  who  succeeded  him.  John  Hardwick, 
of  Hardwick,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  Bakewell,  of  Bakewell,  one  of  the  co¬ 
heiresses  of  which  family  married  Linacre  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1400.  By  her  he  had  issue,  a  son, 
John  Hardwick,  who,  marrying  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  —  Pinchbeck,  of  Pinchbeck,  was, 
in  turn,  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hardwick, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Leake,  of  Hasland,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Leakes,  Earls  of  Scarsdale.  By  this  lady  John 
Hardwick,  who  died  January  24,  1527,  had 
issue,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  viz.,  John, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Alice,  and  Jane.  John  Hard¬ 
wick,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family, 
who  was  only  three  years  old  af  his  father’s 
death,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip 
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Draycott,  of  Paynsley,  but  died  without  issue, 
leaving  his  sisters  his  co-heiresses.  Of  these, 
Mary  married,  first,  Wingfield,  and,  second, 
one  of  the  Pollards,  of  Devonshire,  who  was 
Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Queen;  Alice  married 
Francis  Leech,  of  Chatsworth,  and  died  with¬ 
out  issue  ;  Jane  married  Godfrey  Bosville,  of 
Gunthwaite  ;  and  Elizabeth  (“  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick”)  married,  first,  Eobert  Barley,  of  Bar¬ 
ley  ;  second.  Sir  William  Cavendish ;  third. 
Sir  William  St.  Loe ;  and  fourth,  Gilbert,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  The  Francis  Leech  just  named, 
who  married  “  Bess’s  ”  sister  Alice,  was  the 
last  of  his  family.  He  sold  Chatsworth  to 
Agard,  who  resold  it  to  the  second  husband  of 
“  Bess,”  Sir  William  Cavendish,  by  whom  it 
was  rebuilt  in  almost  regal  magnificence. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick  was,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  her  father, 
and  ultimately  heiress  to  her  brother,  from 
whom  she  inherited  Hardwick  and  other 
estates.  She  was  a  most  remarkable,  clever, 
and  accomplished  woman,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful,  in  her  many  marriages,  in 
her  acquisition  of  property,  in  the  alliances 
of  her  family,  and  in  the  erection  of  magni¬ 
ficent  mansions ;  and  no  account  of  Hard¬ 
wick  would  be  complete  without,  at  all  events, 
a  brief  notice  of  her  extraordinary  and  bril¬ 
liant  career.  When  very  young — indeed,  it 
is  said,  when  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age — 
Elizabeth  Hardwick  became  the  wife  of  Eobert 


Barley,  of  Barley  (or  Barlow),  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  son  of  Arthur  Barley,  of  Barley-by- 
Dronfield,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Chaworth. 
This  young  gentleman,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  young  and  charming  wife,  died 
within  a  few  months  after  their  marriage, 
leaving  his  possessions  to  her.  By  this  short 
marriage  there  was  no  issue.  Eemaining  a 
young,  indeed  childlike,  widow  for  some  tweHe 
years  or  thereabouts,  she  then  married  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  as  detailed  in  our  former 
chapter,  and  so  brought  to  him  the  possessions  of 
the  Hardwicks,  which  she  had  inherited  from 
her  father  and  brother,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Barleys,  acquired  by  her  first  marriage.  By  Sir 
William  Cavendish  she  had  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  auz.,  Henry  Caven¬ 
dish,  of  Tutbur}',  ancestor  of  the  Barons  Water- 
park  ;  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth, 
created  Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwick,  and  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
Ducal  house  of  Devonshire  ;  Sir  Charles  Caven¬ 
dish,  of  Bolsover  Castle,  ancestor  of  the  Barons 
Cavendish,  Viscounts  Mansfield,  Earls,  Mar¬ 
quises,  and  Dukes  of  Newcastle;  Frances,  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Kingston ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Charles  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  mother  by 
him  of  Arabella  Stuart ;  and  IMary,  wife  of  Gil¬ 
bert,  seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Sir  William 
Cavendish  died  in  1557,  and  his  lady  was  thus 
a  second  time  left  a  widow.  A  few  years  later 
she  married  her  third  husband.  Sir  William 
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St.  Loe,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “  owner  of  a  great  estate,  which,”  as 
Bishop  Kennett  says,  “  in  articles  of  marriage 
she  took  care  should  be  settled  on  her  and 
her  own  heirs,  in  default  of  issue  ;  and,  accord- 
inglj',  having  no  child  by  him,  she  liv’d  to 
enjoy  his  whole  estate,  excluding  his  former 
daughters  and  brothers ;  ”  thus  adding  his 
property  to  the  already  immense  possessions 
she  had  acquired  in  her  own  right  and  by  her 
two  former  marriages.  The  death  of  Sir  William 
left  her  for  the  third  time  a  widow,  but  she  was 
soon  after  wooed  and  won  by  George,  sixth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  not  long  before  lost  his 
countess,  Gertrude  Manners,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Eutland.  Before  she  would  consent,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  united  to  the  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
she  stipulated  that  he  should  give  his  daughter 
to  her  eldest  son,  and  that  Gilbert  Talbot,  his 
second  son  (the  eldest  being  already  married) 
should  espouse  her  youngest  daughter.  These 
family  nuptials  were  solemnised  at  Sheffield  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1567-8;  her  daughter 
being  at  the  time  not  quite  twelve  years  old, 
and  her  husband  being  rmder  fifteen.  Gilbert 
Talbot  became  seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  history  of  the  events  of  her  life  while 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  is  that  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  large  ;  for  it  was  during  this  time,  from 
1568  to  1584,  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  earl  and  his  lady. 


I  and  by  them  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  Into 
I  these  annals — known  by  every  student  of 
English  history — it  is  not  our  province  now  to 
I  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wearisome 
I  task,  imposed  by  a  ligorous  and  arbitrary 
I  sovereign,  was  executed  with  a  zeal  and  with  a 
i  diligence  that  were  worthy  a  far  better  cause. 
In  1568  the  earl  received  from  his  royal 
mistress  the  intimation  of  the  trust  she  was 
about  to  confide  to  him,  and  on  the  20th  of  the 
following  January,  1569,  the  order  for  removing 
Mary  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury  was  made. 
Here  the  poor  captive  was  received  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  here,  kept  a 
close  prisoner,  she  remained  for  several  months, 
passing  her  time  as  best  she  might  in  needle¬ 
work.  “  I  asked  hir  grace,”  says  White, 
“  sence  the  wether  did  cutt  of  all  exercises 
abrode,  howe  passed  the  tyme  within  ?  She 
sayd  that  all  the  day  she  wrought  with  hir 
nydill,  and  that  the  diversitie  of  the  colors 
made  the  worke  seme  lesse  tedious,  and  con- 
tynued  so  long  at  it  till  veraj’  payn  made  hir 
to  give  over ;  and  with  that  layd  hir  hand 
upon  hir  left  syde  and  complaAmed  of  an  old 
grief  newely  increased  there.”  In  June  the 
earl  removed  her  to  Wingfield  IManor,  in  Der- 
bj'shire,  now,  like  Tutbury  itself,  a  splendid 
ruin  ;  and  later  on  in  the  same  year  back  again 
to  Tutbury.  In  1570  Mary  was  removed  to 
Chatsworth,  and  from  thence  to  Sheffield,  also 
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now  a  ruin.  Here  she  remained,  occasionally 
staj'ing  at  Chatsworth  for  some  length  of  time. 
In  1584  she  was  again  removed  to  Wingfield,  in 
1585  to  Tutbury,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
Chartley,  to  Fotheringhay,  and  that  fatal  block, 
which  will  ever  remain  a  dark  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  “good  Queen  Bess.”  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  touching 
the  captivit}*^  of  Mary  under  the  constableship 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  the  places 
belonging  to  him  where  she  was  confined, 
Shefiield  Castle  and  Manor,  Tutbury  Castle, 
Wingfield  lilanor,  and  Chartley  (as  well  as 
Fotheringhay,  where  she  was  executed),  have 
all  fallen  to  ruin,  while  Chatsworth  and  other 
places  which  belonged  to  the  countess  still 
nourish. 

It  is  not  certain,  although  there  is  every 
probability  that  such  was  the  case,  that  Mary 
was  ever  at  Hardwick.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  she  spent,  at  all  events,  a  few  days 
there,  but  this  would,  of  course,  be  at  the  old 
Hall,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  about  w’hom  strange 
rumours  regarding  his  conduct  and  intentions 
towards  his  captive  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  from  his  trust  were  afloat,  and  over 
wEom  a  female  domestic,  Eleanor  Britton,  had 
gained  an  injurious  ascendency,  afterwards,  in 
consequence,  living  a  not  very  happy  life  with 
his  second  countess,  died  in  1590,  and  thus  “Bess 
of  Hardwick  ”  became,  for  the  fourth  time,  a 
widow.  “A  change  of  conditions,”  says 
Bishop  Kennett,  “  that,  perhaps,  never  fell  to 
the  lot  of  one  woman,  to  be  four  times  a  credit¬ 
able  and  happy  wife,  to  rise  by  every  hus¬ 
band  into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours, 
to  have  a  numerous  issue  by  one  husband 
only ;  to  have  all  those  children  live,  and  all 
by  her  advice  be  creditably  disposed  of  in  her 
life-time ;  and,  after  all,  to  live  seventeen  years 
a  widow  in  absolute  power  and  plenty.” 

The  countess,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  captivating  women 
of  her  day,  was,  without  exception,  the  most 
energetic,  business-like,  and  able  of  her  sex. 
In  architecture  her  conceptions  were  grand, 
while  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Arts,  and 
to  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  she  was  un¬ 
surpassed.  To  the  old  hall  of  her  fathers,  where 
she  was  bom  and  resided,  she  made  vast  addi¬ 
tions — indeed,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  amount 
to  a  re-crcation  of  the  place ;  and  she  entirely 
planned  and  built  throe  of  the  most  gorgeous 
edifices  of  the  time — Hardwick  Hall,  Chats¬ 
worth,  and  Cldcotes — the  first  two  of  which  were 
transmitted  entire  to  the  first  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  “  At  I  lard  wick  she  left  the  ancient  seat  of 
her  family  standing,  and  at  a  small  distance,  still 
adjoining  to  her  new  fabric,  as  if  she  had  a 
mind  to  preserve  her  cradle,  and  set  it  bij  her  Bed 
of  State,”  as  Kennett  so  poetically  expresses  it. 

Her  “Bed  of  State” — the  present  Hall, 
erected  by  her — we  have  already  described. 
Her  “  Cradle  ’’—the  old  Hall,  wherein  she  was 
bom  and  nursed,  but  which  is  now  in  ruins — 
we  shall  describe  presently. 

'J’he  latter  part  of  her  long  and  busy  life  she 
occupied  almost  entirely  in  building,  and  it  is 
marvellous  what  an  amount  of  real  work — hard 
figures  and  dry  details — she  got  through  ;  for 
it  is  a  fact,  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  ori¬ 
ginal  accounts  remaining  to  this  day,  that  not 
;i  ]ienny  was  expended  on  her  buildings,  and 
not  a  detail  added  or  taken  away,  without  her 
spi-<  ial  .attention  and  personal  sujjervision. 
Building  was  a  passion  with  her,  and  she 
indulged  it  wisely  and  well,  sparing  neither 
time,  nor  trouble,  nor  outlay,  to  secure  every¬ 
thing  being  done  in  the  most  .admirable 
manner.  It  is  said,  and  it  is  so  recorded  by 
Walpole,  that  the  countess  had  once  been  told 
by  a  gipsy  fortune-teller  that  she  would  never 
die  so  long  as  she  continued  building,  and 
she  so  implicitly  believed  this,  that  she 
n'  Ver  ceased  planning  and  contriving  and 
adding  to  her  erections  ;  and  it  is  said  that  at 
la.st  she  died  in  a  hard  frost,  which  totally  pre¬ 
vented  the  workmen  from  continuing  their 
labours,  and  so  cau.sed  an  unavoidable  suspen¬ 
sion  of  her  works.  Surely  the  fortune-teller 
here  w.as  a  “wise  woman”  in  more  cases  than 
cne  ;  for  it  was  wise  and  cunning  in  her  to 
instil  such  a  belief  into  the  countess’s  mind. 


and  thus  insure  a  continuance  of  the  works  by 
which  so  many  workmen  and  their  families 
gained  a  livelihood,  and  by  which  later  genera¬ 
tions  would  also  benefit. 

Besides  Hardwiek,  Chatsworth  (for  which  a 
good  part  of  the  old  Hall  at  Hardwick  was,  at 
a  later  period,  renewed),  Oldcotes,  and  other 
places,  the  countess  founded  and  built  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Almshouses  at  Derby,  and  did  many  other 
good  and  noble  works.  She  died,  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honours  and  riches,  on  the  23rd  of 


February,  1607,  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Derby,  under  a  stately  tomb  which 
she  had  erected  during  her  lifetime,  and  on 
which  a  long  Latin  inscription  is  to  be  seen. 

Of  the  countess — the  “  Bess  of  Hardwick,” 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  subjects  of 
that  other  “  Bess  ”  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
England — portraits  are  still  preserved  at  Hard¬ 
wick,  and  show  that  she  must  have  been,  as 
Dugdale  says  of  her,  “  faire  and  beautiful.” 
Whatever  faults  of  temper  or  of  disposition  she 
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had — and  she  is  said  to  have  had  plenty  of  both 
— she  had  good  qualities  which,  perhaps,  out¬ 
balanced  them,  and  she,  at  all  events,  founded 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  houses— that  of  Caven¬ 
dish — which  this  nation  has  ever  produced. 

The  old  Hall  at  Hardwick,  of  the  ruins  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  was,  in  its  palmy 
days,  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  beauty, 
and  from  its  charming  situation — being  built 
on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking 
an  immense  tract  of  country — must  have  been 


a  most  desirable  residence.  In  it  a  long  line  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  countess  were  born,  and 
lived,  and  died ;  and  in  it  she  too  was  born  and 
lived  as  maiden,  as  four  times  wife,  and  four 
times  widow.  In  it,  if  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  ever  at  Hardwick,  she  must  have  been 
received,  and  in  it  the  larger  part  of  the  great 
works  of  its  remarkable  owner  must  have  been 
planned.  It  was  her  “home,”  and  her  fa¬ 
vourite  residence,  and  it  is  said  that  when  she 
began  to  build  the  new  HaU — -which,  as  we 
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have  said,  closely  adjoins  the  old  one — she  still 
intended  making  the  older  building  her  abode, 
and  keeping  the  new  one  for  state  receptions  and 
purposes  of  hospitality.  This  plan,  however, 
if  ever  laid  down,  was  ultimately  discarded, 
and  the  old  mansion,  after  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  in  it,  was  in  great 
measure  stripped  and  dismantled  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  Hall,  and  of  Chats¬ 
worth. 

A  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 


ruins  of  the  old  Hall  will  be  gained  from  our 
engraving,  which  shows,  perhaps,  its  most 
imposing  side,  with  the  green-sward  in  front. 
In  its  interior  several  rooms,  in  a  more  or  less 
state  of  dilapidation,  still  remain,  and  can  be 
seen  by  the  visitor.  The  kitchens,  with  their 
wide  chimneys,  and  the  domestic  offices  on  the 
ground-floor,  amply  testify  to  the  almost  regal 
hospitality  which  must  at  one  time  have  cha¬ 
racterised  the  place ;  while  the  chambers,  the 
state-rooms,  and  the  other  apartments  for  the 
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family,  testify  to  the  magnificence  of  its  appoint¬ 
ments. 

The  principal  remaining  apartment — and  of 
this  we  give  an  illustration — is  at  the  top  of  that 
portion  of  the  building  which  overlooks  the 
valley.  It  is  called  the  “  Giants’  Chamber,” 
taking  its  name  from  the  two  colossal  figures  in 
Eoman  armour,  which  they  term  Gog  and  Magog, 
in  raised  plaster-work  over  the  fire-place.  This 
pargetting  is  bold  in  the  extreme,  and  in  very 
high  relief,  and  the  two  figures,  between  which 
is  a  remarkablj'  free  and  artistic  winged  figure 
with  a  bow,  must  have  had  a  wondrous  effect  as 
they  frowned  down  upon  the  gay  throng  as¬ 
sembled  in  olden  times  on  the  rush-strewn 
floors.  The  room,  which  has  been  wainscoted, 
is  55  feet  6  inches  in  length,  30  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  and  24  feet  6  inches  in  height ;  and  of 
it  Bishop  Kennett  thus  speaks :  ‘  ‘  That  old 
house  has  one  room  in  it  of  such  exact  propor¬ 
tion,  and  such  convenient  lights,  that  it  has 
been  thought  fit  for  a  pattern  of  measure  and 
contrivance  to  the  most  noble  Blenheim.” 

In  other  apartments,  pargetting  of  the 
same  general  character  as  distinguishes  the 
rooms  in  Hardwick  Hall  itself  is  to  be  seen 
over  the  fire-places.  In  one  place  a  figure  or 
two ;  in  another,  animals  of  the  chase ;  in  a  third, 
a  moated  and  fortified  building  ;  in  another, 
armorial  bearings ;  and  in  yet  another,  the  same 
motto — now  from  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
walls  and  floors  not  discernible — which  occurs  on 
the  fine  old  table  described  in  our  last — 

“  The  redolent  smell  of  eglantyne 
We  stagges  exault  to  the  devyne  ” — 
will  be  noticed,  and  all  of  the  highest  order  of 
workmanship.  Of  the  moated  and  fortified 
building  just  alluded  to,  we  give  an  engraving 
on  our  initial  letter,  and  beneath  it,  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  arms  of  Hardwick,  given  on  our 
last,  we  have  added  those  of  the  present  noble 
house  of  Cavendish. 

We  have,  a  little  earlier  on,  spoken  of  the 
marvellous  aptitude  for  business,  and  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  even  the  minutest  details  of 
expenditure,  &c.,  evinced  by  the  Countess  of 
Sluewsbury,  and  we  purpose  now  to  make 
this  a  little  more  evident  bv  giving  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Hardwick  Hall  built  by  her. 

The  Hall,  as  it  now  stands — for  it  is, 
in  every  essential  part,  just  as  the  countess 
left  it — ^was,  it  is  thought,  commenced  about 
the  year  1576,  and  finished  in  1599.  The 
book  of  accounts  of  the  wages  paid  is  very 
curious  and  interesting,  and  gives  the  names 
of  all  the  various  wallers,  ditchers,  stone- 
breakers,  labourers,  &c.,  with  the  gardeners, 
thatchers,  moss-getters,  &c.,  employed  by  the 
countess  between  January,  1576,  and  December, 
1580.  The  accounts  are  made  up  every  fort¬ 
night  during  that  time,  and  all  the  items  are 
carefully  ticked  off  with  a  cross  by  the  countess, 
and  each  fortnight’s  accounts  signed  by  her.* 

In  the  park  are  some  remarkably  fine  old  oak 
:  and  other  forest  trees,  around  which  almost 

j  countless  herds  of  deer  may  be  seen  browsing. 

Some  of  these  trees,  which  have  been  photo- 
I  graphed  by  Mr.  Keene,  of  Derby,  are  of  gigantic 
size  and  of  great  beauty.  One  of  our  engrav¬ 
ings  gives  a  distant  view  of  the  Hall,  with  some 
fine  trees  in  the  foreground. 

Hault  Hucknall  (Haute  Hucknall,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  early  registers,  and  Ault  Hucknall, 

I  as  it  is  now  not  unfrequently  spelt)  is  the  parish 
in  which  Hardwick  Hall  stands;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary,  especially  as  the  two  places  are 
intimately  connected  in  more  ways  than  one,  to 
say  a  few  words  about  its  church  and  monu- 
!  ments.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Beauchief,  but  was,  with  the  impro¬ 
priate  rectory,  granted  in  1544  to  Francis 

] - 

*  Of  one  of  the  signatures  we  have  engraved  a  fac-simile : 
it  reads — 

“  thre  ponde  hyght  pence 

E.  Shbouesbury.” 

Of  the  items  of  which  this  fortnight's  accounts,  amounting 
only  to  £3  Os.  Sd.,  are  composed,  we  copy  the  following : — 
“  This  fortnight  worke  hegane  one  Munday  beinge  the 
xxjth  of  January,  viz. : — 

George  Hickete . xj  days . vs.  vjif. 

his  mane . x,j  days . iijs.  viijcj. 

and  his  boy . xj  days . iijs.  viijo!. 

Robert  buoknall . vj  days . ijs. 

his  mane . vj  days . xviijrf.” 


Leake,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Cavendishes, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington. 
The  church  contains  some  interesting  remains 
of  Norman  and  of  Early  English  work,  among 
which  are  the  aisle  under  the  tower,  the  window 
in  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  old 
plain  font, — the  font  now  in  use  having  been 


Saviour,  may  be  seen  forming  one  of  the  pav¬ 
ing-stones  of  the  floor  near  the  altar-rails.  The 
porch  has  a  vaulted  stone  roof,  and  in  the  nave 
are  remains  of  wall-paintings. 

Some  portions  of  an  elegant  carved-oak  screen 
which  formerly  separated  the  Hardwick  Chapel 
from  the  south  aisle  are  still  preserved,  as  are 
also  several  of  the  original  massive  oak  benches. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  Hardwick  Chapel,  as 


unfortunately  lost,  commemorative  of  Eichard 
Pawson,  1536,  sometime  vicar  of  the  parish, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  in  black 
letter : — 

“  Orate  pro  aia  domini  Bicardi  Pawson  "Vicarii 
I^ius  qui  obiit  die  qua  Vocavit  eH  dns  post  aum 
dni  millesimum  quingentesimu  tricesimu  sextum 
cujus  aie  ppicietur  deus.  A.” 


brought  here  from  Bamford  church  in  the  same 
county.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
pretty  little  piscina,  and  there  are  ambries  in 
the  north  aisle  and  in  the  Hardwick  Chapel. 
At  these  places  it  is  supposed  altars  formerly 
stood,  and  one  of  the  altar-stones,  with  the  five 
crosses  emblematic  of  the  five  wounds  of  our 


shown  in  our  engraving,  the  stained  glass  repre¬ 
sents  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  the  figures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St.  John,  &c.  There 
are  also  some  kneeling  figures,  and  the  arms  of 
Hardwick  and  of  Savage. 

Among  the  monuments  in  this  interesting 
church  are  some  deserving  especial  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a  monu¬ 
mental  brass,  the  figure  belonging  to  which  is 


At  the  east  end  of  the  Hardwick  Chapel, 
beneath  the  window,  as  shown  in  our  engraving, 
is  an  elegant  tomb,  of  Derbyshire  marble,  to 
the  memory  of  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Henry  Kighley,  of  IGgliley,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
first  wife  of  the  second  Sir  Vilham  Cavendish, 
created,  after  her  death,  Baron  Cavendish  of 
Hardwick,  and  Earl  of  Devonshire.  She  was 
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the  mother  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  of  Gilbert  Cavendish,  author  of 
“Hone  Suhsecivse,”  Frances,  wife  of  Lord 
iilaynard,  and  James,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  all  died  young. 

The  most  interesting  tomb,  however,  in  this 
pretty  church,  is  that  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  who 
is  best  known  as  “Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,”  or 
as  “  Leviathan  Hobbes.”  The  monument  to 
this  great  “  philosopher”  and  free-thinker  is  a 
plain  slab  of  stone — the  raised  slab  shown  on 
the  floor  of  our  engraHng  in  the  Hardwick 
Chapel — which  bears  the  following  ^  inscrip¬ 
tion: — 

CONDITA  HIC  SUNT  OSSA 
THOM^  HOBBES, 
MALESBUEIENSIS, 

QVI  PER  JITJLTOS  ANNOS  SERVIVIT 
DUOBUS  DEVONI^  COMITIBUS 
PATRI  ET  FILIO 

YIR  PROBUS,  ET  EAMA  ERUDITIONIS 
1)0111  FORISQUE  BENE  COGNITUS 
OBIIT  ANNO  DOIIINI  1679, 

IIENSIS  DECEMBEIS  DIE  4o 
iETATIS  SU.TE  91. 

Before  speaking  of  Hobbes  and  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Hardwick,  where  he  died,  it  will  be 
well  to  note,  that  the  parish  registers  of  Hault 
Hucknall  commence  in  the  year  1662,  and 
that  the  entry  regarding  the  burial  of  Hobbes, 
for  the  copy  of  which  we  have  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  Eev.  Henry  Cottingham,  the  re¬ 
spected  vicar  of  the  parish,  is  as  follows : — 

“  Anno  Regni  )  Law.  Waine,  i  James  Hardwick, 
Coroli  .Sucund  (  ^  Vicar.  \  Thomas  Whitehead, 

Anno  dom.  1679.  Churchwardens, 

“  Hardwick  |  Thomas  Hobbs,  Magnus  Pliilosophns, 
Sepul.  fuit,  et  affidavit  in  Lana 
Sepoliendo  e.'chibit.  Decem.  6  ”  (or  8). 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  bom  at  Malmesbury  on 
Good  Friday,  1588,  in  the  year  of  “  the  Spanish 
Armada,”  anditissaidthathisbirth  was  hastened 
by  his  mother’s  terror  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and 
that  a  timidity  with  which  through  life  he  was 
afflicted  was  thus  induced.  He  and  fear,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  “  were  born  together.”  His  being 
bom  on  Good  Friday  has  also  been  turned  to 
account  in  the  way  of  explaining  for  his  won¬ 
derful  precocity  as  a  child,  and  his  subsequent 
intellectual  progress.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  and  there  made  such  progress  that 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who 
had  a  few  years  before  been  created  Baron 
Cavendi.sh  of  Hardwick,  as  tutor  to  his  sons, 
Gilbert,  who  died  before  attaining  his  majority, 
and  William,  who  became  second  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  With  the  latter  young  nobleman,  who 
married,  as  remarked  in  our  last  chapter, 
Christian,  daughter  of  Lord  Bruce,  of  Kin- 
loss,  Hobbes  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy.  At  his  death  he  left,  besides  other 
issue,  William,  Lord  Cavendish,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  who,  at  that 
time,  was  only  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age. 
This  Lord  Hardwick  was,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Hobbes,  “  who  instructed  him  in  the 
family  for  .three  years,  and  then,  about  16.34, 
travelled  with  him  as  his  governor  into  France 
and  Italy,  with  the  longest  stay  in  Paris  for  all 
the  politer  parts  of  breeding.  Ho  returned  in 
1637,  and  when  ho  soon  after  came  of  age,  his 
mother  (Christian,  Countess  of  Devonshire) 
delivered  up  to  him  his  great  houses  in  Derby¬ 
shire  all  ready  furnished.” 

With  this  nobleman  (who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kalisbury,  and  was 
snceeerled  by  his  son,  afterwards  created  Duke 
of  Devonshire)  Thomas  Hobbes  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  “  The  earl  for  his  whole 
life  entertained  ^Ir.  Hobbes  in  his  family  as 
his  old  tutor  nither  than  as  his  friend  or  con¬ 
fidant  ;  he  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  ease 
and  plenty  and  his  own  way,  without  making 
use  of  him  in  any  publick  or  so  much  as  do- 
mcstick  affairs.  He  would  often  express  an 
abhorrence  of  some  of  his  principles  in  policy 
and  religion  ;  and  both  he  and  his  lady  would 
frequently  put  oft'  the  mention  of  his  name  and 
say,  ‘He  was  an  humourist,  and  that  nobody 
could  account  for  him.’  ” 

Gf  Hobbes’s  works,  of  his  “De  Give,”  his 


“  Leviathan,”  his  “  Elemens  Philosophiques 
de  Citoyen,”  his  “  Behemoth,”  or  bis  hundred 
other  writings,  it  is,  of  course,  not  here  our 
province  to  speak  ;  but  one  of  his  smaller  pro¬ 
ductions,  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
family  of  his  noble  patron,  his  “  De  Mirabi- 
libus  Pecci,”  may  claim  a  passing  word.  This 
is  a  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  the  “Wonders 
of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire” — the  same  subject 
which  Charles  Cotton,  later  on,  wrote  upon  in 
his  “Wonders  of  the  Peak” — wherein  Hobbes 
describes  a  tour  which  he,  with  a  friend,  took  on 
horseback,  starting  from  Chatsworth,  where  he 
was  residing,  and  visiting  Pilsley,  Hassop,  Hope, 
Castleton,  Peak  Forest,  Eldon  Hole,  the  Ebbing 
and  Flowing  Well,  Buxton,  Poole’s  Hole, 
Chelmorton,  Sheldon,  Ashford,  and  so  back  to 
Chatsworth,  quaintly  describing  all  he  saw  on 
his  journey. 

If  the  earl  was  attached  to  Hobbes,  he  was 
at  least  amply  repaid  by  the  devotion  and  fond¬ 
ness  his  old  tutor  showed  to  him  and  to  his 
family.  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  the  old  man 
with  the  family  of  his  patron,  that  whenever 
the  earl  removed  from  one  of  his  houses  to 
another.  Hobbes  accompanied  them,  even  to  the 
last  of  his  long  life.  “  'There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family,”  said  Bishop  Kennett,  in  1707,  “of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Mr.  Hobbes  somewhat 
observable.  His  professed  rule  of  health  was 
to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  health  and  the 
afternoon  to  his  studies.  And  therefore  at  his 
first  rising  he  walk’d  out  and  climb’d  any  hill 
within  his  reach;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not 
dry,  he  fatigued  himself  within  doors  by  some 
exercise  or  other  to  be  in  a  sweat ;  recommend¬ 
ing  that  practice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  moisture  than  heat,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  such  motion  heat  was  to  be  ac- 


cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it.  He  delighted  to 
reckon  upon  long  life.  The  winter  before  he 
died  he  had  made  a  warmer  coat,  which  he  said 
must  last  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would 
have  such  another.  In  his  last  sickness  his 
frequent  questions  were  whether  his  disease 
was  curable  ;  and  when  intimations  were  given 
that  he  might  have  ease,  but  no  remedy,  he 
used  this  expression : — ‘  I  shall  be  glad  then  to 
find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at;’  which 
are  reported  to  have  been  his  last  sensible 
words,  and  his  lying  some  days  following  in  a 
silent  stupefaction  did  seem  owing  to  his  mind 
more  than  to  his  body.  The  only  thought  of 
death  that  he  appeared  to  entertain  in  time  of 
liealth  was  to  take  care  of  some  inscription  on 
his  grave.  He  would  suffer  some  friends  to 
dictate  an  epitaph,  among  which  he  was  best 
pleased  with  this  honour,  ‘  T/iis  is  the  true  phi¬ 
losopher's  stone ;  ’  which,  indeed,”  adds  the 
bishop,  “  would  have  had  as  much  religion  in 
it  as  that  which  now  remains,”  and  of  which 
we  have  just  given  a  copy. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  discuss  the  political  or  philosophical 
principles  which  Hobbes  expressed  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  :  these,  both  in  and  after  his  time,  were 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  We  may, 
however,  remark  that  it  was  well  for  those  who 
were  committed  to  his  tutelage  and  close  com¬ 
panionship,  that  their  minds  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  his  armwed  rejection,  not  only 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  apparently  of  any  faith 
at  all  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  Nowhere — 
and  he  had  abundance  of  opportunity  in  some, 
at  least,  of  his  voluminous  writings — does  he 
show  any  glimmering  even  of  religious  belief; 
and  the  history  of  his  latest  years,  and  the  last 
expression  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth, 
testify  to  his  fear  of  death,  and  his  dislike  to 


quired  and  moisture  expelled.  After  this  he 
took  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  then  went 
round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the 
countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider¬ 
able  strangers,  paying  some  short  address  to  all 
of  them.”  .  .  .  “  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
had  very  few  books,  and  those  he  read  but  very 
little,  thinking  he  was  now  only  to  digest  what 
formerly  he  had  fed  upon.  If  company  came 
to  visit  him,  he  would  be  free  in  discourse  till 
he  was  pressed  or  contradicted,  and  then  he 
had  the  infirmities  of  being  short  and  peevish, 
and  referring  to  his  writings  for  better  satis¬ 
faction.  His  friends,  who  had  the  liberty  of 
introducing  strangers  to  him,  made  these  terms 
with  them  before  their  admission — that  they 
should  not  dispute  with  the  old  man,  nor 
contradict  him.”  ' 

Thus  lived  Hobbes,  whether  at  Hardwick  or 
at  Chatsworth,  and  thus  were  all  his  foibles 
kindly  looked  upon  and  administered  to,  and 
his  life  made  happy  by  allowing  him  in  every¬ 
thing— even  his  attendance  on  worship  in  the 
private  chapel,  and  his  leaving  before  the 
sermon — to  have,  literally,  “his  own  way.” 
In  December,  1679,  the  earl  and  countess  went 
from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick  Hall,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  up  their  Christ¬ 
mas  festivities  there,  and  even  at  that  time  the 
old  man — for  he  was  ninety-one  years  of  age 
— would  accompany  them.  “He  could  not 
endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty  house,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along  with 
him,  even  to  his  last  stage  from  Chatsworth  to 
Hardwick  ;  when  in  a  very  weak  condition  he 
dared  not  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way 
upon  a  feather  bed  in  a  coach,  though  he 
survived  the  journey  but  a  few  days.  He  could 
not  bear  any  discourse  of  death,  and  seemed  to 


have  the  subject  mentioned  in  his  hearing. 
A  mere  materialist  would  not  thus  have  been 
“subject  to  bondage,”  inasmuch  as  the  con¬ 
viction  of  utter  annihilation  must  remove  all 
ground  of  apprehension  regarding  the  “  some¬ 
thing  after  death.”  Hobbes  closed  his  eyes  a 
resolute  doubter,  if  not  an  actual  disbeliever ; 
and  no  ray  of  comfort  or  of  hope  came  to 
brighten  his  last  moments  as  he  passed  into  the 
world  of  spirits  to  exchange  uncertainty  for 
certainty,  the  mortal  for  the  immortal. 

The  late  Sir  William  Moles  worth  endeavoured 
to  rekindle  some  interest  in  Hobbes’s  writ¬ 
ings  by  republishing  an  edition  of  his  works ; 
happily,  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  so  far,  we 
believe,  as  to  any  extensive  sale  of  the  poison 
contained  in  them. 

Externally,  Hault  Hucknall  Church,  al¬ 
though  highly  picturesque  and  venerable  in 
appearance,  presents  not  many  striking  fea¬ 
tures.  The  tower,  which  stands  between  nave 
and  chancel,  was  probably  terminated  by  a 
spire — the  upper  remaining  part  being  of  much 
later  date  than  the  lower. 

We  have  thus  described  the  seat,  next  in 
importance  to  that  of  Chatsworth,  of  the  long- 
descended  and  long-ennobled  family  of  Caven¬ 
dish.  Their  principal  residence,  Chatsworth, 
we  described  and  illustrated  in  this  Journal 
several  years  ago,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  duke,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men,  a 
lover  and  a  patron  of  all  that  is  high  and 
excellent  in  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  who 
conferred  honour  on  the  “order”  of  which  he 
was  so  prominent  a  member.  It  is  pleasant  for 
travellers  in  Derbyshire  to  know — if  opinion 
near  and  distant  may  be  accepted — that  Chats¬ 
worth,  Hardwick,  and  the  other  appendages  of 
the  dukedom  are  as  worthily  held  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  those  who  are  now  their  rulers. 
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IKTEENATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
ART-EDUCATION  AT  PARIS. 

Continental  journals  of  the  same  date  as  those 
which  give  particulars  of  the  arrangements  for 
an  ecclesiastical  exhibition  at  Rome,  furnish  us 
with  the  results  of  a  congress  of  a  very  different 
character  that  has  recently  been  held  at  Paris. 
The  contrast  is,  in  all  respects,  complete.  The 
one  is  future ;  the  other  past.  The  one  is 
retrospective  ;  the  other  consultative. 

The  “  Central  Union  of  Arts  applied  to  In¬ 
dustry,”  alarmed  at  the  signs  of  active  emula¬ 
tion  of  French  Art  displayed  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
United  Kingdom),  has  sought  to  draw  up  an 
exact  account  of  the  state  of  education,  with 
reference  to  the  Arts  of  design,  in  France,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  investigation  of  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  same.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils 
from  more  than  three  hundred  schools  have 
been  collected  in  the  palace  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees  ;  and  many  teachers  of  various  branches 
of  design,  foreigners,  and  from  the  French 
provinces,  have  held  a  series  of  consultations 
on  that  important  subject. 

The  Bureau,  or  committee,  of  this  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  was  composed  of  representatives 
both  of  Art  and  of  Manufacture,  under  the 
presidency  of  ]\I.  Louvrier  de  Lajolais.  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  sculpture,  drawing  and  lace-making, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Ghent,  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Stuttgard,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  were  represented,  by  their  directors, 
in  the  committee. 

In  that  orderly,  logical,  fruitful  order  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  French  intelligence, 
four  main  questions  were  successively  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  committee,  discussed, 
and  decided.  From  the  appreciation  thus 
formed  of  the  actual  state  of  Art-education, 
and  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose  its  advance, 
the  steps  proper  to  take  for  its  promotion  are 
deduced  with  a  lucidity  and  a  force  that  are 
irresistible. 

The  first  of  these  questions  regards  the 
character  and  condition  of  modern  Art-produc¬ 
tion.  The  second  relates  to  the  character  of 
public  taste,  its  influence  on  production,  and 
the  means  to  be  taken  in  order  to  improve  it. 
In  the  third  place  the  congress  inquired  into 
the  actual  organisation  of  Art-study,  and  the 
development  proper  to  be  given  to  that  study, 
detailing  the  divisions  of  teachers,  methods, 
and  models.  In  the  last  place  ranks  the  com¬ 
parative  examination  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  in  different  countries  to  advance  in¬ 
dustrial  Art,  to  develop  public  taste,  and  to 
improve  the  course  of  Art-education. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  the  congress 
has  voted  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Art-production  of  the  day  are  uncertainty  and 
caprice  ;  and  that  the  minute  division  of  labour, 
the  large  employment  of  machinery,  and  the 
desire  to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  any 
fabricated  article,  are  opposed  to  any  true 
artistic  feeling.  It  further  deplores  the  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  routine  over  individual  origi¬ 
nality,  and  the  sacrifice  of  subordinate,  artistic 
harmony  to  unmeaning  finish  of  detail. 

The  public  taste  the  report  admirably  defines 
to  be  the  exact  reflection  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  society.  The  only  hope  of 
elevating  a  taste  which,  at  present,  is  deplorably 
low,  is  the  creation  of  a  new  and  complete 
system  of  education  in  reference  to  Art. 

The  grand  principle  of  this  education  is  that 
of  the  unity  of  Art.  Servile  imitation  of  ill- 
chosen  models ;  desire  to  produce  designs  for  the 
manufacturer,  rather  than  to  master  the  Art  of 
design ;  the  absence  of  a  central  Kormal  School 
for  the  formation  of  teachers  in  Art;  the 
want — ^if  we  may  supplement  the  report  by  a 
suggestion  of  our  own — of  an  Art-University  ; 
the  avoidence  of  all  short-cuts  and  merely 
mechanical  methods  of  reproduction ;  are  among 
the  elements  hostile  to  the  progress  of  Art. 
That  the  civilised  world  is  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  is  the  result  of  the 
concluding  examination. 

SHILLING  ART-UNIONS. 

The  last  day  of  1869  was  fixed  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  what  are  called  the  “  prizes  ”  of  the 
“City  of  London  and  National  Art-Union.” 
As  interested  in  Art  generally,  and  in  Art- 
Unions  in  particular,  we  visited  the  apartment 
in  Fleet  Street,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
“  Gallery,”  in  which  these  “  oil  paintings  and 
water-colour  drawings  ”  were  exhibited,  and 
carefully  examined  the  whole  collection.  The 
walls  of  a  dingy  and  ill-lighted  room  were 
covered  with  about  130  specimens  of  what  may 
be  termed,  by  courtesy,  paintings  and  drawings. 
A  catalogue  was  supplied  gratis,  in  which  the 
subjects,  the  names  of  the  artists,  and  the 
“  value  ’’  of  each  prize  is  put  down.  All  were 
set  in  paltry  frames,  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  exactly  alike,  and  most  of  them  in 
pierced  mounts ;  and  the  few  shillings  which 
each  of  these  frames  must  have  cost,  taken  as  a 
job,  appeared  to  us  to  have  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  the  outlay  upon  the  “prizes.” 

First,  as  to  the  character  of  these  productions. 
They  are  valued  at  from  2  guineas  to  £50.  No 
fewer  than  thirty-four  of  them,  priced  generally 
at  £4  or  £5,  but  rising,  in  one  instance,  to  the 
sum  of  £20,  and  in  another  to  that  of  £50, 
are  bj'  “G.  F.  Phillips”  (whoever  he  may  be). 
Others  bear  surnames  more  or  less  known  to 
fame,  but  as  to  the  Christian  names  preceding 
them,  the  discreet  use  of  initials  is  adopted. 
Some  may  be  the  rough,  exceedingly  rough, 
sketches  of  the  artists  named,  as  in  the  case  of 
“No.  7,  ‘Woolwich  Common,’  G.  B.  Campion, 
£4.”  Others  are  more  properly  described  as 

after”  so  and  so.  The  general  character  is 
that  of  either  unfinished  and  hasty  sketches,  or 
poor  copies,  and  the  “value”  attached  is  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  and  imaginary.  Of  the 
two  £50  prizes — one,  ‘  The  Wreckers,’  by  G.  F. 
Phillips,  is  a  dreary  and  unredeemed  waste  ;  and 
the  other.  No.  3,  ‘  Scene  from  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’  W.  J.  Montaigne  (which  was  hung 
amid  visible  darkness),  though  evincing  some 
fancy  in  the  figures  of  the  elves,  was  hard  and 
poor  in  execution.  To  speak  of  these  two 
works  of — industry — thus  :  “  The  two  pictures. 
Nos.  3  and  70,  form  together  the  prize 
of  £100,”  is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the 
worth  of  the  “upwards  of  500  prizes”  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  fortunate  ticket- gamers. 
We  could  not  point  out  one  which  a  person  of 
any  pretensions  to  taste  would  choose  to  hang 
upon  his  walls.  It  is  idle  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  subjects;  for  “plums,”  “apples,”  “sunset,” 

“  a  country  lane,”  and  the  like,  depend  for 
their  interest  on  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
represented. 

On  the  13th  August,  1846,  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  “  Anno 
nono  et  decimo  Victoria  Eeginm,  Cap.  xlviii., 
entitled ,  An  Act  for  legalisin  g  Art-  U nions .  ”  The 
preamble  states  that  voluntary  associations 
have  been,  and  may  hereafter  be,  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
the  name  of  Art-Unions,  for  the  purchase  of 
paintings,  drawings,  or  other  works  of  Art,  to 
be  afterwards  allotted  or  distributed,  by  chance 
or  otherwise,  among  the  subscribers,  on  the 
condition  that  the  sums  of  money  raised  by 
subscription  be  expended  entirely  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  works  of  Art.  (This  entire  application 
of  the  capital  is  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
sentence ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  in 
which  laws  are  drawn  up  by  a  club  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  not  lawyers,  it  is  very  probable 
it  will  be  found  that  a  stitch  has  been  dropped, 
if  the  matter  should  come  into  court.)  These 
proceedings,  the  clause  goes  on  to  say,  may  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
imposed  by  law  on  persons  concerned  in  lot¬ 
teries,  little-goes,  and  unlawful  games.  It  is 
therefore  enacted  that  such  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  as  are  before  described  shall  be  lawful, 
provided  that  a  royal  charter  shall  have  been 
first  obtained,  or  that  the  deed  of  partnership 
constituting  the  association,  and  the  rules 
regulating  its  proceedings,  shall  have  been 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  was,  by  the  same  clause,  further  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  committee  of  her 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council  to  whom  (which  ?)  the 

consideration  of  Art-Unions  shall  be  referred 
by  her  Majesty,  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  them 
that  any  such  association  is  perverted  from  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  certify  the  fact  to  her 
Majesty,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
her  Majesty  to  revoke  or  annul  the  charter, 
deed,  or  instrument,  under  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  so  offending  shall  have  been  constituted. 

Provision  is  thus  made  for  a  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  in  the  reality  of 
which  the  unsuspecting  public  is  tacitly  invited 
to  confide.  But  as  no  provision  whatever  is 
attached  for  the  watching'  of  the  conduct  of 
any  Art-Union,  when  once  chartered  or  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  as  no  revision  of  its  proceedings 
is  rendered  imperative,  it  is  not  clear  how  the 
committee  of  Privy  Council  is  ever  to  become 
aware  of  any  infringement  of  thepurposes  of  the 

Act.  Should  such  infringement  take  place,  and 
no  revocation  of  the  charter  or  deed  follow,  it 
results  that  the  public,  trusting  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Privy  Council,  will  be  misled  by  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Government. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
excepting  Art-Unions  from  the  penalties  de¬ 
nounced  against  that  most  pernicious  and  de¬ 
moralising  form  of  gambling,  the  lotterj’^.  The 
professed  object  of  the  Art-Union  is  pure  and 
excellent — namely,  the  cultivation  of  Art. 

The  passion  of  avarice  is  not  appealed  to,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  series  of  large  money  prizes. 

The  desire  to  possess  a  noble  work  of  Art,  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  itself  an  element  in  a  liberal 
education.  No  profit  is  to  be  made  from  the 
venture,  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  projectors. 

The  funds  actually  received  from  a  given 
number  of  subscribers  are  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  works  of  Art,  and  (with  or  without 
a  minor  “consolation”  to  every  subscriber),  these 
may  be  distributed  by  lot.  There  is  just 
enough  of  the  “  sporting  ”  element  to  give  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigour  to  the  year’s  subscription,  and  no 
more.  Further,  to  ensure  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  the  Government  sanction  has  been 
made  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
legalisation  of  every  Art-Union. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  any  attempt  to  gather  in 
subscriptions  for  imworthy  or  inadequate 
objects  from  the  public,  the  Government  renders 
itself  a  particeps  criminis.  It  has  not  let  the 
matter  alone.  It  has  given  a  permission  which 
has  the  nature  of  an  authorisation.  The  igno¬ 
rant  subscriber  who  reads  in  the  widely  cir¬ 
culated  prospectus  of  a  Shilling  Art-Union,  the 
words  “under  Government  Authority,”  pins  his 
faith  on  the  reality  of  an  investigation  which, 
whether  it  discharge  that  duty  or  no,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  carry  out. 

How  far  the  Government  has  exercised  a  due 
and  proper  vigilance  in  authorising  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “  Shilling  Art-Union,”  such  as  the 
one  of  which  the  eighth  annual  drawing  was 
announced  for  the  last  day  of  1869,  the  proper 
officers  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain.  On 
the  face  of  the  document  issued  as  a  prospectus, 
such  an  explanation  is  desirable.  On  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  catalogue  of  prizes,  it  becomes 
still  more  evident  that  such  is  the  case.  On 
inspection  of  the  “gallery”  and  its  contents,  it 
turns  out  that  such  an  explanation  would 
be  attended  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
scheme  of  distribution  in  which  subscribers  are 
invited  to  take  part,  is  altogether  hidden  from 
the  public.  Upwards  of  500  prizes  are  an¬ 
nounced, and  the  alleged  “  value  ”  written  against 
the  descriptions  of  130  of  these  objects  amounts 
to  nearly  £900.  (If  the  denomination  employed 
was  shillings,  instead  of  pounds,  the  apprais- 
ment  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  let 
that  pass  for  the  moment.)  Say  that  the 
valuation  is  correct.  Suppose  that  the  370 
“  prizes  ”  with  regard  to  which  we  are  told,  that 
“  the  limits  of  this  catalogue  and  the  disposable 
space  in  the  gallery  prevent  a  more  lengthened 
detail,”  amount  to  an  equal  value.  The  questions 
remain  entirely  unanswered,  “How  far  is  the 
requirement  that  the  total  amount  subscribed 
shall  be  distributed  in  an  equivalent  form 
among  the  subscribers  carried  out  ?  How  many 
subscribers  are  invited  f  How  many  shillings 
have  been  received  ?”  We  are  told  of  “tickets 
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sold  by  more  than  1000  agents  in  town  and 
country.”  The  sum  which  it  is  proper  and 
legal  to  spend  in  prizes,  depends  on  the  number 
of  the  subscribers.  How  is  it  that  so  much 
definiteness  of  statement  is  resorted  to  on  one 
side,  and  such  utter  silence  maintained  on  the 
other  ? 

If  the  amount  of  the  printed  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  named  prizes  be  doubled,  36,000 
shilling  subscriptions,  plus  a  further  number  to 
cover  legitimate  expenses,  would  be  required  to 
purchase  the  prizes.  If  we  take  our  own  rough 
appraisal,  1800  ticket-holders  would  provide  the 
needful.  The  margin  is  large :  which  number 
is  nearest  to  the  truth  P  who  valued  the  prizes  ? 
how  much  was  hona  fide  paid  for  them  ?  It 
would  be  a  happy  day  for  “  artists  in  general,”  if 
the  painters  of  the  ‘  Scene  from  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,’  and  the  ‘  Wreckers,’  and  their 
equals,  could  hope  to  receive  £50  a  piece  for 
many  such  productions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  recognised  aim  of  an  Art- 
Union,  the  furtherance  of  Art  itself,  can  be  in 
no  way  served  by  the  distribution  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  scheme  in  question,  of  the 
poor  productions  shown  as  “prizes.” 

In  the  display  of  these  130  objects,  and 
in  their  valuation  in  the  printed  catalogue, 
there  is,  it  may  be  said,  an  element  of  fairness. 
People  may  see  what  they  subscribe  for  the 
chance  of  possessing.  True,  but  how  many  of 
those  who  risk  their  shillings  have  visited 
Fleet  Street  ?  How  many  of  those  who  do  so 
know  the  merits  of  what  they  see  ? 

That  the  principles  of  Art-Unions  are  such  as 
to  admit  of  a  much  vdder  development  than  they 
have  yet  attained,  we  firmly  believe.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hail  the  birth  of  sister  associations, 
friendly  rivals  of  those  two  respectable  bodies, 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  and  the  Ceramic  Art- 
Union.  The  medallist,  the  bronzist,  the  wood- 
carver,  the  glass-manufacturer,  the  Art-work- 
man  in  many  a  branch  of  industry,  may  derive 
a  wholesome  stimulus  from  the  convenient  aid 
of  co-operative  union  of  this  nature.  But  we 
protest  against  shilling  little-goes.  We  protest 
against  the  foisting  off  upon  the  public  of 
manufactures  producible  at  per  square  foot 
as  works  of  Art.  We  protest,  above  all,  against 
the  permission  by  Government  of  a  scheme 
which  gives  no  accounts  on  the  face  of  its 
announcements.  Nor  can  the  Government  be 
held  free  from  serious  blame  if  it  fails  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  to  satisfy  itself,  and 
to  satisfy  the  public,  as  to  the  amounts  collected, 
and  the  amounts  distributed,  in  the  eight  annual 
drawings  of  “the  only  shilling  Art-Union  in 
London  under  Government  authority.” 

Our  readers  must  not  imagine,  however,  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of  the  only  Shilling 
Art-Union  in  existence.  The  expression  “  in 
London  ”  is  of  little  importance ;  as  the  domicile 
of  the  managers  of  this  new  mode  of — we  have 
no  English  word  for  it — exploitation  of  the 
public  nas  no  influence  on  tho  range  of  their 
operations.  The  country  is  beaten  over  by 
their  scouts,  like  a  turnip-field  by  a  party  of 
sportsmen.  Little  hamlets  of  not  more  than 
250  inhabitants  are  not  overlooked.  Some 
potty  tradesman,  grocer,  carpenter,  or  ale-wife, 
receives  a  good-sized  packet  by  post,  containing 
a  hirgo  poster  (we  have  one  on  the  table  as  we 
write),  a  packet  of  prospectuses,  .and  a  request 
to  act  as  “agent.”  One  of  these  “little-goes,” 
dating  from  a  city  in  the  eastern  counties, 
announces,  with  a  sort  of  grim  wit,  the  drawing 
of  600  prizes,  and  states  th.at  “shares,  one 
shilling  each,  m.ay  bo  had  from  agents  in  every 
town,  or  direct  from  tho  secretary.”  This 
handsome  red-and-white  placard,  however, 
supplies  a  promise,  which  tho  London  prospectus 
omitted,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  (le.S3  tho  exact  working  expenses)  will 
be  divided  as  follows”  (that  is,  into  the  066 
prizes)  “for  each  £1000.”  It  is  obvious  that 
the  “exact  working  expenses”  is  an  elastic 
expression.  When  they  include  the  canvas 
of  the  entire  kingdom,  down  to  the  pettiest 
rural  district,  they  cannot  be  said  to  come 
within  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  Nor 
ought  any  such  scheme  to  receive  or  to  retain 
the  right  to  head  its  invitations  for  shilling 
customers  “  under  the  authority  of  her  Majesty’s 
most  honourable  Privj’  Council.” 


THE 

NORTHUMBEELAND  TAPESTRIES. 

In  the  metropolitan  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  there  is  a  series  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  tapestries  of  silk  on 
worsted,  made  for  the  ancestor  of  his  Grace 
in  1758,  at  the  then  renowned  establish¬ 
ment  in  Soho  Square.  They  are  thirteen  in 
number,  and  obviously  from  designs  by 
Zuccarelli,  having  unmistakable  signs  and 
tokens— the  “manner” — of  this  accom¬ 
plished  painter :  a  judicious  mingling  of 
landscape  and  ruins  with  figures.  J udging 
from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  work,  and 
the  requisite  employment  of  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  artists  to  execute  the  tapestries,  they 
must  have  been  the  results  not  only  of  great 
skill  and  labour,  but  of  very  large  cost. 
They  have  been  hung  for  a  century  in  the 
ante-room  leading  to  the  ball-room  at 
Northumberland  House ;  the  latter,  greatly 
injured  by  the  late  fire,  having  been  restored 
and  “renovated,”  it  became  necessary  to 
restore  also  the  tapestries,  or  rather  to  re¬ 
novate  them.  They  had  not  been  touched 
by  the  fire,  but  time  had  encrusted  them 
with  dirt,  and  in  many  places  the  moths 
had  been  busy — indifferent  to  their  in¬ 
trinsic  worth.  They  were,  indeed,  in  such 
a  state  as  to  deform,  rather  than  adorn,  the 
mansion  ;  and  his  Grace  wisely  resolved  to 
ascertain  whether  effectual  restoration  were 
possible.  Fortunately,  he  had  at  hand  a 
most  intelligent  and  ingenious  counsellor 
and  workman,  who  having  been  for  some 
time  employed  in  restorations  at  Alnwick, 
and  having  previously  'obtained  high  re¬ 
pute  as  a  “restorer”  of  works  of  Art  of 
several  orders  and  classes,  had  given  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  capability :  the  Duke  had, 
therefore,  confidence  in  intrusting  the  de¬ 
licate  and  important  task  to  Mr.  William 
Neill,  of  Eccleston  Street,  Eaton  Square. 
We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  Duke 
has  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  ;  for  his  Grace  has  received  back, 
instead  of  a  collection  of  defaced  and  soiled 
deformities,  almost  obliterated  and  full  of 
holes,  a  series  of  admirable  pictures  worthy 
of  the  palace  they  now  decorate.  By  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Duke,  Mr.  Neill  has  submitted 
to  us  two  of  these  restorations ;  they  are 
almost  as  sound  and  perfect  as  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  the  colours  have 
somewhat  faded,  but  every  hole  has  been 
— so  to  speak,  scientifically — filled  up  ;  all 
dirt  has  been  carefully  removed ;  they  have 
been  canvas-lined  throughout,  placed  on 
stretchers,  to  be  readily  taken  down  for 
periodical  cleansing  and  then  replaced ;  and 
are,  indeed,  adornments  of  rare  interest, 
beauty,  and  value — almost  unique  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  late  wo  have  visited  many  man¬ 
sions  where  time-honoured  tapestries  are  in 
a  state  of  delapidation,  but  which  may  be 
easily  restored,  and  at  no  great  cost,  so  as 
to  become  “  things  of  beauty”  instead  of 
painful  deformities — rendered  so  by  clumsy 
contrivers  assisting  Time.  It  is  certain 
that  many  of  the  finest  tapestries  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  or  have  been 
ruined,  by  the  hands  of  slovenly  servants, 
heedless  workmen,  or  country  upholsterers 
— utterly  wanting  in  judgment  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  value.  Owners  of  such 
priceless  works  will  thank  us  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  wo  give  them  to  Mr.  Neill;  and 
we  are  justified  in  adding  that  our  opinion 
may  be  confirmed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  sanctions  this 
recommendation.  Among  the  Art-trea¬ 
sures  of  England  these  tapestries  may  hold, 
as  they  ought  to  hold,  high  rank. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATIONS  AND  [ADDITIONS. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  collections  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  a  plaster  cast  of  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter  Martju.  The  original  stands  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustorgio,  at  Milan.  Visitors  tot 
that  city,  who  have  diligently  explored  its  more 
remote  quarters,  in  search  of  ecclesiastical  and 
other  antiquities,  will  remember  this  dreary 
and  desolate  looking  church,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  melancholy  open  space,  at  the  end  of 
the  Borgo  di  Citadella,  and  near  the  Porta 
Ticinese.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
many  ancient  buildings  at  Milan,  having  been 
dedicated  by  Archbishop  Eustorgius,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name,  in  a.d.  320.  Here 
rested  for  800  years  the  remains  of  the  three 
Magi,  the  Emperor  Constantine  having  be¬ 
stowed  these  precious  relics  on  the  archbishop, 
who  deposited  them  •  in  his  newly-founded 
church.  AVhen,  in  1162,  the  Emperor  Frede¬ 
rick  Barbarossa  took  the  city  of  Milan  by 
storm,  the  bones  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
were  assigned  by  him  to  his  companion,  Rainald, 
the  warlike  Archbishop  of  Cologne;  who  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  his  own  cathedral  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Thenceforward,  the  Magi 
became  popularly  known  as  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne — Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar ; 
and  the  skulls  bearing  these  names  are  still  ex¬ 
hibited  in  that  marvellously  beautiful  example 
of  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  and  enameUer  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings. 

In  1218,  about  fifty  years  after  this  spolia¬ 
tion,  a  Dominican  monastery  was  annexed  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Eustorgio,  and,  at  the  cost  of 
the  order,  a  re-construction  of  the  ancient 
edifice  was  undertaken.  The  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition  was  set  up  here,  and  the  office  of 
inquisitor-general  was  conferred  by  the  Pope 
on  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery,  Peter 
of  Verona,  whose  sanctity  of  life  won  him  many 
admirers  and  followers ;  while  the  unresting 
activity  and  pitiless  rigour  with  which  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  warfare  against  various  forms  of 
heresy  then  prevalent  in  Northern  Italy,  caused 
him  to  be  widely  feared  and  hated.  In  1232 
he  was  assassinated,  together  with  a  lay  brother 
who  accompanied  him,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood  near  Barlassina,  between  Como  and 
Milan.  It  is  recorded  that  in  his  dying 
moments  he  traced  the  word  credo  on  the 
groimd  with  his  blood.  His  corpse  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  church  of  his  monastery;  and 
thirteen  years  after  his  death  he  was  canonized, 
and  has  since  been  known  as  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
a  name  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Art  from  his 
assassination  having  formed  the  subject  of  that 
world-famous  painting  by  Titian,  which  un¬ 
happily  perished  by  fire  at  the  church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (San  Zanipolo)  at  Venice,  in 
the  year  1867,  on  the  eve  of  the  transfer  of  the 
city  from  Austrian  to  Italian  rule.* 

The  possession  of  the  remains  of  so  glorious 
a  martyr  made  amends  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Eustorgio  for  the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  relics  of  the  three  kings  ;  and 
it  was  determined  by  Azzo  Visconti,  Lord  of 
Milan,  to  erect  a  shrine  worthy  of  the  saint. 
He  entrusted  this  work  to  Giovanni  Balduccio, 
of  Pisa,  a  scholar  of  Andrea  Pisano ;  and  the 
result  fully  justified  the  choice.  The  shrine  is  of 
white  marble;  it  is  18  feet  high,  9  feet  long, 
and  6  feet  wide.  In  its  general  plan  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  an  area,  or  sarcophagus, 
supported  on  columns.  Of  these  columns  there 
are  eight,  four  on  either  side,  of  rectangular 
plan,  with  foliated  capitals.  In  front  of  each 
column,  supported  on  a  bracket  resting  on  two 
grotesque  animals,  stands  an  allegorical  figure  of 
one  of  the  Virtues;  each  about  3  feet  6  inches 
high.  These  figures,  though  incorrect  in  form 
and  unnatural  in  attitude,  are  yet  characterised 


*  In  Englana  the  name  of  Peter  Maityr  recalls  one  of 
the  foreign  Reformers,  who  visited  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  took  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence ;  his  full  nmae  was 
Pietro  Martiro  Vermigli.  It  is  singular  that  the  Domini¬ 
can  inquisitor-general  should  stand  as  the  patron  saint  of 
so  decided  a  Protestant  Refoimer. 
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ordinary  elevation  of  the  surface,  and  this  ele¬ 
vation  has  been  greater  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Church  of  San  Clemente  than  elsewhere, 
as  the  quarter  between  the  Crelian  and  the 
Esquiline  Hills,  in  which  the  church  is  situated, 
was  laid  low  in  1084  by  the  great  fire  kindled 
by  the  Norman  troops  under  Robert  Gruiscard, 
then  strenuously  supporting  Hildebrand  (Pope 
Gregory  VII.)  against  the  invading  Emjjeror, 
Henry  IV. 

The  interest  of  these  excavations  was,  from 
the  beginning,  much  enhanced  by  the  discovery 
of  ancient  paintings  on  the  >walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  and  although  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
importance  was,  perhaps,  at  first  attached  to 
them,  owing  to  an  earlier  date  having  been 
assigned  to  them  than  now  appears  probable, 
they  are  yet  of  great  value  as  filling  the  hiatus 
hitherto  existing  in  the  history  of  Christian 
Art  af  Rome,  between  the  primitive  works 
found  in  the  catacombs,  which  show  distinct 
evidence  of  olassical  influence,  and  the  earlier 
examples  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
San  Clemente  frescoes  are  now  believed  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  some 
are  doubtless  of  much  earlier  date.  The  copies 
made  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are 
ten  in  number,  all  of  the  size  of  the  originals. 
jOf  these,  five  are  each  from  12  to  14  feet  high 
and  8  to  10  feet  wide,  the  others  are  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

The  first  panel,  relating  to  the  history  of 
St.  Clement,  is  in  three  divisions :  the  upper 
division,  which  is  much  mutilated,  represented 
the  enthronisation  of  the  saint  as  Bishop  of 
Rome  ;  it  contained  nine  figures,  but  of  these 
all  above  the  waists  is  destroyed.  The  seated 
figure  of  the  saint  himself,  in  ecclesiastical 
robes  and  wearing  the  pallium,  occupies  the 
centre  place ;  on  his  right  stands  St.  Peter, 
shod  with  sandals,  and  apparently  inducting  his 
successor  in  the  papal  cathedra ;  behind  St. 
Peter  stands  Linus  and  another  ecclesiastic  and 
a  layman  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  throne  are 
Cletus,  another  ecclesiastic,  and  two  laymen. 
The  names  given  here  are  written  below  the 
respective  figures. 

The  middle  division  of  this  panel  represents 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Clement — the  con¬ 
version  of  Sisinius,  a  Roman  patrician,  who, 
having  secretly  followed  his  wife  Theodora,  a 
Christian,  in  order  to  spy  out  the  mysteries  of 
her  faith,  was  struck  with  blindness,  but  re¬ 
gained  his  sight  by  the  intercession  of  St. 
Clement,  and  at  once  became  a  believer. 

This  portion  of  the  panel  is  quite  uninjured ; 
it  contains  thirteen  figures  fully  shown,  while 
eight  others  are  indicated.  In  the  centre  is  St. 
Clement  with  the  nimbus,  or  halo,  indicative  of 
saintship ;  he  is  vested  in  alb,  chasuble,  and 
pallium,  and  wears  the  maniple  on  his  left  hand : 
he  stands  on  a  raised  platform  by  a  small  altar, 
partially  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  on  which  are 
a  two-handled  chalice,  a  paten,  and  an  open 
book,  inscribed  on  one  jiage  dns  vobiscvm,  on 
the  other  pax  dni  sit  SEk  vobiscvm.  On  the 
right  of  the  bishop  is  a  group  of  four  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  two  bearing  each  a  pastoral  staff,  one  a 
thurible  and  tower-formed  vessel  for  incense. 
With  these  are  two  smaller  figures  :  a  man  in¬ 
scribed  BENO,  and  a  woman ;  each  bears  a 
lighted  candle  and  two  large  white  rings, 
explained  by  some  to  be  twisted  wax  tapers. 
These  figures  represent  the  donor  of  the  picture 
and  his  wife.  On  the  left  side  of  the  altar 
stands  a  tall  and  graceful  female  figure,  in¬ 
scribed  TEODORA ;  behind  her  is  a  group  of 
men  and  women;  by  her  side,  her  husband, 
Sisinius,  groping  in  his  blindness,  is  led  by  an 
attendant.  Over  the  altar  is  a  lamp  with  seven 
burners ;  six  other  lamps  hang  near.  Below  is 
a  Latin  inscription  stating  that  the  painting  is 
offered  by  Beuo  de  Rapiza  and  Maria  his  wife 
for  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  blessed  St.  Cle¬ 
ment.*  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  extreme  interest  this  repre¬ 
sentation  of  early  Christian  worship  must  jios- 


by  a  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  expression 
which  we  often  fail  to  discover  in  the  work  of 
later  sculptors.  They  are,  on  one  side.  Justice, 
attired  as  a  queen,  and  bearing  the  sword  and 
scales  ;  Temperance  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
figure  of  all  the  eight),  pouring  water  from  one 
vessel  to  another  ;  Fortitude,  having  over  her 
shoulders  a  lion’s  skin,  and  holding  in  her 
hands  a  symbolic  representation  of  a  rock, 
against  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  spend  their  force  in  vain ; 
and  Prudence,  with  three  faces  ingeniously 
placed  on  one  head,  gazing  at  once  on  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  shrine  are  Obedience,  holding  a  Bible  and 
a  yoke ;  Hope,  bearing  a  cornucopia  of  bud¬ 
ding  flowers,  and  gazing  upwards  with  an 
expression  of  intense  devotion  ;  Faith,  with  the 
chalice  and  the  cross  ;  and  Charity,  holding  to 
her  breast  two  infant  children. 

Immediately  above  these,  and  surrounding 
the  area,  itself,  are  eight  smaller  statuettes, 
representing  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul ;  the 
four  great  doctors  of  the  church,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Gregory,  and  Ambrose;  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  Eustorgius,  and  Thomas  Aquinas — the 
last,  doubtless,  selected  as  the  most  distinguished 
saint,  though  enrolled  among  the  followers  of 
Dominic:  his  canonization  was  decreed  in  1332, 
sixteen  years  only  before  the  erection  of  this 
shrine. 

Above  these  figures  rises  a  third  series  of 
eight  statuettes,  which  encircle  the  sloping  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  sarcophagus.  Here  are  eight  of  the 
nine  orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy — Virtues, 
Powers,  Princedoms,  Archangels,  Angels,  Cheru¬ 
bim,  Thrones,  Dominations  ;*  the  exigencies  of 
space  requiring  the  omission  of  the  ninth  order, 
Seraphim.  These  angelic  figures  are  beautiful 
youths,  or  maidens,  all  without  vdngs,  recalling 
the  features  of  the  angelic  choir  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  well-known  painting  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Fra  Angelico  (also  a  Dominican),  in  the 
UfSzi  Gallery,  at  Florence.  They  bear  the 
various  insignia  of  their  order  :  thus  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Thrones  holds  before  him  a  seated 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  glory  ;  while  ‘‘  Prince¬ 
doms  ”  triumphs  over  a  chained  demon. 

Each  side  of  the  area,  or  sarcophagus,  is 
divided  into  three  panels ;  these,  with  one 
at  either  end,  contain  eight  representations  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  saint,  sculptured  in 
high  relief.  Although  these  panels  are  in  a 
lower  style  of  Art  than  that  displayed  in  other 
parts  of  the  monument,  there  is  a  quaintness 
and  an  originality  about  them  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  student ;  indeed,  the  realism  of 
many  of  the  details  of  costume,  furniture,  and 
architecture  makes  them  of  value  to  the  anti¬ 
quary.  We  would  specially  call  attention  to 
three  coffers,  or  chests,  introduced  in  one 
group,  closely  resembling  several  old  Italian 
cassoni  in  the  Museum,  and  to  the  ship  which 
is  so  prominent  an  object  in  another  group. 
The  subjects  of  the  panels  are; — 1.  The  saint 
healing  a  dumb  man  ;  2.  Preaching  to  a  mul¬ 
titude,  and  apparently  controlling  the  clouds 
above ;  3.  Healing  the  sick ;  4.  (at  the  head) 
His  marijudom,  and  that  of  his  companion — 
above  are  two  angels  bearing  his  soul  to 
Paradise  ;t  5.  (at  the  foot)  The  arrival  of  his 
corpse  at  Milan ;  6.  The  deposition  of  his 

corpse  in  a  sepulchre ;  7.  The  decree  for  his 
canonization;  8.  His  appearance  to  the  crew 
of  a  tempest-tossed  ship.  It  will  be  noticed 
throughout  that  the  saint  is  not  smoothly 
shaven  as  are  the  other  monks.  Many  of  the 
countenances  are  singularly  life-like ;  the 
sculptor  evidently  introduced  portraits  of  the 
brethren  of  the  monastery,  doubtless  much  to 
their  gratification. 

The  lid  of  the  area  is  pyramidal,  and  on  two 


•  “  Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Tlu-ones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers.” 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Book  v. 

These  figures  are  frequently  met  with  in  mediaeval  Art, 
throughout  Europe ;  in  England  the  best  examples  are 
perhaps  the  series  in  the  central  gable  of  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  tliat  in  the  stained  glass  windows  of 
the  chapel  and  ante-chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

+  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  this  carving  and  Titian’s  representation  of  the 
same  event.  A  painting  of  the  death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
by  Giovanni  Bellini,  is  among  the  works  of  old  masters  now 
being  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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of  the  sides  are  represented,  in  high  relief,  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  cost  of  its  erection, 
including  the  King  and  Queen  of  Cyprus. 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  Gothic  tabernacle,  or  open  temple,  of 
three  arches,  within  which  is  a  seated  figure 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her 
knee  ;  on  her  right  stands  St.  Dominic,  and  on 
her  left,  the  saint  whose  relics  rest  below. 

The  date  of  this  remarkable  work  is  fixed  by 
the  following  inscription  in  Lombardic  charac¬ 
ters  engraved  on  the  sarcophagus  : — 

Magister  .Johannea  Balduccii  de  Pisis  sculpsit 

lianc  Arcliam  Anno  Domini  M-ccc-xxx-VllIl. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  beau¬ 
tiful  monument,  because  the  acquisition  by 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  its  repro¬ 
duction  in  plaster  appears  to  us  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  It  illustrates  on  a 
large  scale  the  transition  from  the  revived 
classicalism  of  the  school  of  Nicola  Pisano,  so 
well  represented  by  the  cast  of  his  pulpit  in  the 
baptistery  of  his  native  town,  to  that  exquisitely 
graceful,  though  short-lived,  form  of  Italian 
fourteenth-century  Art,  which  owes  its  origin 
and  development  mainly  to  the  influence  of 
Giotto,  and  to  which,  in  default  of  a  better 
name,  the  term  Italian  Gothic  has  been  applied. 
Among  the  sculptors  in  this  style,  Andrea 
Pisano  and  Orcagna  hold  the  first  place.  We 
last  month  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
Museum  may  yet  add  to  its  treasures  a  copy  of 
the  bronze  door  to  the  baptistery  at  Florence, 
executed  by  Andrea  Pisano.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  small  fragments  in  marble,  the 
Museum  has  hitherto  possessed  nothing  by  this 
great  master,  or  by  any  distinguished  member 
of  his  school.  This  monument,  by  his  pupil, 
Balduccio,  now  serves  as  an  Art-link  connecting 
the  two  great  Pisan  pulpits,  by  Nicola  and 
Giovanni  Pisano,  with  the  numerous  examples 
of  the  earlier  school  of  Italian  Renaissance 
sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Donatello, 
Desiderio  da  Settignano,  Antonio  Rossellino, 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  and  others  whose  works  are 
the  chief  glory  of  the  sculpture-collection  in  the 
Museum. 

We  will  now  cross  to  the  range  of  galleries 
which  overlook  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 
Here,  in  the  Entrance  Hall,  are  shown  copies, 
painted  in  distemper  on  canvas,  of  the  ancient 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  subterranean  Chm’ch 
of  San  Clemente,  Rome.  These  copies  have  been 
made  for  the  Museum  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Mullooly,  the  well-known  prior  of  the 
Irish  Dominican  convent,  adjoining  the  Church 
of  San  Clemente,  to  whose  unflagging  zeal 
during  the  last  eleven  years  the  disinterment 
of  these  remains  of  early  Art  is  almost  entirely 
due. 

So  much  has  from  time  to  time  been  written 
about  these  wall-paintings,  that  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  give  more  than  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  their  discovery.  The  Church  of  San 
Clemente,  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Colos¬ 
seum  to  the  Lateran,  had  long  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
remains  of  early  Christian  architecture ;  eccle¬ 
siastical  tradition  assigning  its  foundation  to 
St.  Clement  himself,  the  third  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul. 

In  1868,  some  excavations  in  the  grounds  of 
the  adjoining  convent  revealed  the  existence  of 
another  and  earlier  edifice  beneath  this  ancient 
church.  Extensive  researches  were  carried  on, 
the  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  was  cleared  of 
the  loose  dry  rubbish  which  filled  it,  columns 
of  masonry  being  erected  where  necessary  to 
support  the  superincumbent  edifice,  and  by 
degrees  a  subterranean  Basilica  was  exposed, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  an  apse, 
the  extreme  length  being  118  feet,  and  width 
90  feet,  the  plan  nearly  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  church  above,  to  which  the  walls  of 
the  buried  edifice  served,  in  a  measure,  as 
foundations.  Later  researches  have  shown  that 
other  and  much  more  ancient  masonry  exists 
below  this  ;  indeed,  archaiologists  assign  some 
portions  to  the  period  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome.  The  vast  accumulation,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings 
in  some  quarters  of  Rome  has  caused  an  extra¬ 


*  Beno  de  Rapiza,  thedonorof  tliis  and  another  painting 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  appears  from  the  registers  of 
the  Lateran,  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  quarter  of 
Rome  from  a.d.  lOSO  to  after  1105.  The  paintings  were 
tlierefore  most  probably  executed  verj' shortly  before  tha 
destruction  of  the  church  in  10S4. 
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Bess  in  the  eyes  of  all  students  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities. 

The  lowest  division  of  this  panel  contains 
a  representation  of  three  workmen  moving  a 
column  hy  aid  of  rope  and  lever,  while  an 
officer  directs  then-  efforts  in  energetic,  not  to 
say  coarse,  language.  There  are  several  in¬ 
scriptions  attached  to  this  group,  some  in  pure 
Latin,  others  in  a  corrupt  patois,  showing  the 
change  in  the  language  then  in  rapid  progress. 

Another  large  panel  also  relates  to  the  legen¬ 
dary'  history  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 
This,  like  the  last,  was  executed,  according  to  an 
inscription,  at  the  cost  of  Beno  de  Rapiza. 
An  ancient  ecclesiastical  legend,  discredited, 
however,  by  Alban  Butler,  records  that  Clement 
having  been  banished  to  Cherson,  and  compelled 
to  labour  in  the  marble  quarries  there,  was  in 
the  year  100,  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  cast  into  the  sea.  an  anchor  being 
fastened  to  his  neck.*  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  death  the  sea  retired  three  mUes  from  the 
shore,  and  revealed  to  his  followers  a  temple  or 
shrine,  in  which  his  body  had  supernaturally 
been  entombed.  This  withdrawal  of  the  water 
recurred  annually  for  several  years,  thus  giving- 
opportunities  for  visits  to  the  shrine.  On  one 
occasion  a  woman  left  her  infant  son  by  the 
tomb  of  the  saint,  and  the  waters  returned 
before  she  could  rescue  him.  On  the  next 
anniversary  she  found  him  alive  and  uninjured. 
This  forms  the  subject  of  the  panel.  The 
upper  part  apparently  contained  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  of  the  tomb,  but  it  is  so 
much  mutilated  that  little  except  the  rippling 
lines  indicating  the  sea,  the  feet  of  some  figures, 
and  portions  of  an  inscription  remain.  The 
middle  part  of  the  panel  is,  however,  perfect. 
Here,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in 
which  float  sepia  and  other  fishes,  is  seen  the 
tomb  or  shrine,  containing  an  altar,  and 
adorned  with  lamps,  candlesticks,  curtains,  &c. ; 
on  one  side  hangs  a  curiously-formed  anchor, 
the  instrument  of  martyrdom.  At  the  foot  of 
the  altar  is  the  child  awaking  from  his  twelve 
months’  sleep ;  over  him  bends  his  mother.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  altar  the  mother  is  again 
seen  joyfully  hearing  home  her  recovered  son. 
From  a  walled  city  in  the  background,  labelled 
CEKSONA,  approaches  a  procession  of  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  on  their  annual  visit  to  the  tomb . 

An  anibesque  of  birds  and  foliage  divides 
this  from  the  lowest  compartment  of  the  panel, 
which  contains  a  largo  medallion  figure  of  the 
saint.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  medallion  are 
full-length  figures  of  the  donor,  Beno  de  Rapiza, 
hi.s  wife  Jlaria,  their  son  Clemons,  their 
daughter  Altilia,  and  a  female  attendant. 

Next  month  wo  hope  to  complete  our  account 
of  these  most  interesting  paintings. 

R.  0.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Bhi.stol. — Mr.  S.'Morley,  M.P.,  presided  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  this  school.  Two 
students  obtained  “  (iueen’s  prizes”  in  the 
national  competition,  and  the  works  of  twelve 
other  pupils  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  Science  and  Art 
examination. 

Camkkidoe. —  The  annual  distribution  of 
jirizes  to  the  successful  students  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  school  took  place  in  the  Guildhall.  The 
honorary  secretary  stated  in  his  report  that  a 
larger  number  of  prizes  had  been  awarded  by 
Government  for  works  executed  during  the  past 
year  than  had  been  given  for  several  preceding 
years. 

Cardiff. — The  annual  report  for  the  past 
year  has  reached  us.  The  school  suffers  for 
lack  of  proper  accommodation,  and  pupils  de¬ 
siring  admission  cannot,  on  this  account,  enter. 
The  rooms  it  already  possesses  are,  moreover, 
not  well  adapted  lor  studying  some  branches  of 
Art.  Till  some  improvement  in  this  matter 
takes  place,  no  advance  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected. 


•  The  anchor  has  always  been  the  rpcojpiiscd  symbol  of 
.St.  Clement.  l!  api>ears  in  the  Church  of  .St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  is  used  as  the  mark  of  his  day.  November 
2S,  on  the  .Staffordshire  Clogg  Almanacs,  and  tlie  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Palstaves. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


Doves. — An  influential  meeting,  convened 
by  the  mayor,  was  recently  held  here  to  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  School 
of  Science  and  Art.  After  some  discussion  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  a  committee  was 
formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  Earl  Granville 
being  named  as  president. 

Frome. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  Frome  school, 
the  Marchioness  of  Bath  undertook  the  onerous 
duty.  The  students  are  now  in  possession  of 
new  and  spacious  apartments  in  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution.  At  the  last  national 
competition,  no  fewer  than  480  drawings  were 
sent  up  by  them  for  examination.  One  pupil 
obtained  a  £-50  scholarship,  and  a  considerable 
number  received  other  prizes  or  certificates. 

Gloucester. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Gloucester  and  Stroud 
schools  was  made  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parrj-, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  year.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  exhibited  was  large  beyond  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  the  talent  displaj'ed  in  many  of  the 
drawings  showed  considerable  advance  on 
former  years.  An  oil-picture  by  Miss  Helen 
Jones  received,  at  the  competition  of  “all 
England,”  one  of  the  two  silver  medals 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  same  lady  was  also  successful  in  gaining 
a  “  Queen’s  prize,”  for  a  design  for  wall-paper. 

Halifax. — The  successful  students  in  the 
school  of  this  large  manufacturing  town  received 
their  prizes  in  the  month  of  December.  The 
institution,  according  to  the  report  read  at  the 
meeting,  continues  to  maintain  its  efficiency. 

Lincoln. — A  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of 
this  school  has  reached  us.  The  number  of 
prizes  awarded  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  included  one  national 
medal,  three  “  Queen’s  prizes,”  &c.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  other  speakers  warmly 
eulogized  the  energy,  ability,  and  attention  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  head-master  of  the  school, 
which  owed  so  much  of  its  success  to  his  un¬ 
wearied  labours. 

Macclesfield. — A  meeting  of  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  Macclesfield  school  was  held  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year.  A  large  number 
of  drawings  and  designs  by  the  students  deco¬ 
rated  the  walls  of  the  room  in  the  Town-hall 
in  which  the  visitors  assembled.  All  the  de¬ 
signs  for  silk-weaving  were,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  pronounced  to  be  applicable  for  the 
manufacture.  'Bhe  progress'  of  the  pupils  was 
stated  to  be  most  encouraging ;  not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pecuniary  aid  given  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  :  this  was  still  small. 

Newcastle-under- Lyne. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  supporters  of  this  school  has  taken 
place,  when  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
examination  were  presented  to  the  students.  The 
most  successful  was  Mr.  W.  P.  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  a  medal  in  the  national  competition, 
and  also  gained  a  national  scholarship  as  an 
Art-student.  The  report  of  the  committee 
stated  that  so  far  as  the  success  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year  was  concerned,  in  competi¬ 
tion,  the  result  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Northampton. — The  public  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Science  and  Art 
classes  connected  with  the  Northampton  Mu¬ 
seum  took  place  somewhat  recently.  The  re¬ 
port  on  the  Art-classes  states  that  during  the 
past  year  67  students  have  joined;  of  these  50 
are  males,  and  17  females.  The  monthly  aver¬ 
age  attendance  was  29. 

Portsmouth. — A  meeting,  convened  by  the 
mayor,  at  the  request  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough,  has  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  School  of 
Art.  Resolutions  favourable  to  the  project 
were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

SALisRuiiY. — This  is  but  a  comparatively 
young  institution,  yet  it  is  fully  answering  the 
expectations  of  its  promoteis.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes,  for  which  there  were 
thirteen  successful  competitors. ' 

Woolwich. — It  is  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  the  Dockyard  works,  the 
School  of  Art  in  this  place  has  been  compelled 
to  shut  its  doors. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 
WORKMAN’S  EXHIBITION. 

M  eetings  have  been  held  during  the  month  of 
January  in  support  of  an  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  an  entirely  novel  character,  namely,  a 
workman’s  exhibition.  The  scheme,  although 
now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  public, 
is  brought  forward  in  a  shape  which  seems  to 
promise  that,  at  all  events,  the  experiment  will 
be  made.  The  present  Prime  Minister  is  the 
president  of  the  council.  Twenty-two  noble¬ 
men,  and  six  members  of  the  lower  House  of 
Parliament,  are  among  the  vice-presidents ; 
and  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paterson,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn,  are  honorary 
secretaries. 

A  conference  of  delegates  from  Switzerland, 
Russia,  Belgium,  and  fourteen  centres  of  Eng¬ 
lish  industry,  including  the  metropolis,  was 
held,  on  the  10th  of  January,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi :  Mr.  S. 
Morley,  M.P.,  took  the  chair.  It  was  there 
stated  that  the  council  of  the  proposed  exhibi¬ 
tion  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  Company  for  the  use  of  their 
large  hall  at  Islington,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  exhibition.  It  was  further  stated,  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  exhibition,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  features  of  such  displays, 
should  possess  special  characteristics,  in  order 
to  make  it  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  purpose 
of  a  school  of  technical  education. 

To  this  end  it  was  proposed,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  all  articles  exhibited  should  bear 
the  signature  of  the  workmen  who  had  produced 
them.  In  manufactures  involving  the  division 
of  labour,  individual  workmen  will  be  invited  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  their  particular  branches 
of  work.  Workmen  are  also  invited  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  combined  work,  the  names  of  each 
producer  being  specified.  The  various  processes 
of  manufacture  are  to  be  distinctly  illustrated, 
so  as  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the 
methods  practised  in  different  countries  or 
special  localities.  Drawings  and  models  are  to 
represent  those  portions  of  any  manufacturing 
process  which  cannot  be  readily  exhibited  in  an}"" 
other  way.  Medals  and  certificates  of  merit  are 
to  be  given,  as  well  as,  in  special  cases,  rewards 
in  money.  Employers  of  labour  are  to  be 
allowed  to  exhibit,  as  well  as  actual  workmen, 
on  condition  that  the  names  of  the  artificers  are 
attached  to  their  work.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  furnishes  an  interesting  selection  of  the 
materials  and  manufactures  of  India.  Local 
committees  have  been  already  formed  for  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Italy,  and  of 
Germany,  and  the  aid  of  further  local  com¬ 
mittees  and  agents  is  sought  by  the  council. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  Professor  Huxley 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  respectable 
in  numbers,  and  eminently  respectable,  when 
we  consider  its  professed  object,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fustian  jackets  and  other  marks  of  the 
true  working  classes  that  were  mingled  with 
less  distinguishable  broadcloth.  Mr.  Hughes, 
M.P.,  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  work  by  its  actual  artificer,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Applegarth,  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Society. 
A  Birmingham  delegate  moved,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Ipswich  seconded,  the  second  resolution,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  develop  a  true  perception  of  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  form  and  in  colour,  and  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  materials  and  machinery  em¬ 
ployed  in  existing  industries.  The  last  resolu¬ 
tion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  and 
seconded  by  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  was,  “  That 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  nations  that  each  should 
stimulate  the  others  in  the  development  of  their 
productive  powers.”  The  resolutions  were 
passed  with  great  unanimity.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  we  shall  watch,  with  lively  interest, 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  on  a  question 
that  concerns,  more  or  less,  all  classes  of  the 
eommunity.  We  cannot  too  loudly  insist  on 
the  importance  of  letting  the  voice  of  the  work¬ 
man  be  heard  in  matters  on  which  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  best  authority. 


OBITUAEY. 

THOMAS  CEESWICK,  K.A. 

The  death  of  this  popular  landscape- 
painter,  on  the  28th  of  December,  is  an 
event  to  which  his  friends  must  for  a  long 
time  have  looked  forward.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  we  spoke  of  his  health  being  such 
as  to  give  cause  for  much  apprehension, 
and  though  the  complication  of  disorders 
from  which  he  suffered  did  not  altogether 
arrest  the  labours  of  his  easel,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  disease  had  such  hold  of  his  constitu¬ 
tion  that  the  end  of  his  career  could  not  be 
very  far  distant.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  Kensal  Green. 

Our  record  of  his  life’s  work  need  not 
now  be  a  lengthened  one:  up  to  1856,  it  is 
sketched  out  in  the  Art-Journal  of  that 
year,  in  the  series  of  “  British  Artists.” 
Thenceforward  any  remarks  would  be  little 
more  than  a  simple  enumeration  of  his 
exhibited  works.  Mr.  Ores  wick  was  born 
in  Sheffield,  in  1811;  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  painting  in  Birmingham, 
and,  in  1828,  came  up  to  London,  and  from 
that  date  his  works  were  annually  to  be 
seen  at  the  British  Institution  or  the 
Eoyal  Academy :  of  the  latter  society  he 
was  elected  Associate  in  1842,  and,  in  1850, 
Member. 

Mr.  Creswick  was  essentially  a  painter 
of  English  and  Welsh  landscape  :  we  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  a  passage  of 
foreign  scenery  from  his  hand,  except  once, 
in  1 845,  when  he  sent  to  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  a  picture  of  Alpine  scenery,  from  a 
sketch,  we  believe,  taken  by  some  one  else. 
Occasionally  he  exhibited  Irish  and  Scottish 
scenes,  but  was  always  most  at  home 
among  the  rocky  glens  of  Wales  and  Devon¬ 
shire,  in  English  rural  lanes,  and  roadside 
“houses  of  call,”  where  waggoners  with 
their  teams  congregate  under  the  shade  of 
oak,  or  beech,  or  lime  tree.  In  pictures  of 
this  class  he  will  be  much  missed,  for  we 
know  of  none  able  to  cover  the  ground  so 
pleasantly  as  he:  of  course  he  has  left 
behind  many  clever  landscape-painters, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  style  generally  adopted 
by  them  is  not  of  the  agreeable  and  win¬ 
ning  character  seen  in  the  works  of  the 
deceased  artist :  pre-Eaffaellism,  or  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  is  more  objectionable  in  our 
eyes  when  applied  to  landscape  than  it  is 
to  figures.  There  is  in  all  his  works 
thorough  naturalism,  and  in  his  method  of 
treatment  pure  simplicity ;  a  freedom  from 
exaggerated  effect,  which  is  too  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  genius. 

Mr.  Creswick  appears  to  have  reached 
his  grand’j  climacteric  in  1847,  and  he 
kept  well  up  to  this  mark  for  several 
years ;  latterly  his  pictures  lost  freshness 
of  colouring,  and  he  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
changed  summer  for  autumn,  so  low  had 
become  his  scale  of  colour;  nor  do  they 
show  even  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  fading 
year,  but  are  dingy  and  brown — stream  and 
foliage  alike.  Those  who  possess  works  of 
his  best,  and  even  of  his  earlier  time,  pos¬ 
sess  what  ought  to  be  dearly  prized  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  genuine  English  landscape. 

His  death  leaves  a  vacancy  among  the 
members  of  the  Academy  :  wiU.  it  be  filled, 
as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be — among 
the  Associates,  as  a  preliminary  step — by 
another  landscape-painter  ?  Of  the  sixty 
names  on  the  roll  of  the  Academy  there 
is  now  only  one  of  this  class  left,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Lee  :  this,  too,  in  a  country  that  has 
not  a  rival  in  landscape  !  It  is  a  shame  and 
a  scandal  that  we  should  he  compelled  to 
write  it .  Since  Mr.  Creswick  was  elected 
Associate,  now  twenty-eight  years  ago,  no 
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landscape-painter  has  been  chosen — for  Mr. 
E.  W.  Cooke  cannot  properly  be  so  desig¬ 
nated  ;  neither  can  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper ;  and 
Mr.  Mason’s  (one  of  the  last  elections)  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  category  is  rather  questionable. 
We  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  the 
Academy  will  feel  inclined  to  do  more 
justice  to  this  important  branch  of  Art 
than  they  have  of  late  years  shown. 


SAMUEL  JACKSON. 

Samuel  Jackson,  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  early  school  of 
English  landscape-painting,  has  just  passed 
away.  His  name  is  associated  with  the 
group  formed  by  Pyne,  Prout,  Danby, 
Eippingille,  and  others.  He  was  born 
at  Bristol,  a  town  rich  in  artistic  cele¬ 
brities,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  office 
of  his  father,  a  merchant.  But  a  course 
of  travel  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
a  voyage  for  health  to  the  West  Indies, 
developed,  beyond  farther  repression,  the 
pursuit  of  Art  which  had  already  been  the 
solace  of  his  leisure.  At  thirty,  Samuel 
Jackson  began  the  severe  study  by  which 
he  hoped  to  obtain  ultimate  success  in  his 
art.  He  took  lessons  of  Danby,  then  re¬ 
siding  near  Bristol,  and  associated  him¬ 
self  with  Prout,  Pyne,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  Under  the  influence  of  such  com¬ 
panionship,  and  by  hard  work  and  thorough 
enthusiasm,  he  attained  eminence,  and  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society  :  this  position  he  resigned  many 
years  ago.  When  comparatively  an  old 
man,  he  made  a  sketching  tour  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  returning  inspired  with  youth¬ 
ful  spirit,  painted,  when  nearer  seventy 
than  sixty,  some  of  his  best  pictures. 

The  art  of  Samuel  Jackson  follows  at 
some  distance  the  style  of  his  master, 
Danby  :  he  belonged  to  the  romantic  school 
of  landscape-painters,  studious  of  compo¬ 
sition,  poetic  in  feeling,  and  pleasing  in 
colour.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Art  rendered 
his  general  conversation  and  incidental 
criticisms  interesting  and  valuable  to  young 
and  old.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  his 
native  city,  where  his  varied  talents  and 
personal  character  obtained  for  him  high 
regard.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  and  has  left  in  his  son,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Jackson,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society, 
and  in  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jackson  Eoeckel, 
the  pianiste,  worthy  inheritors  of  his  genius. 


FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  NAVEZ. 

But  a  few  months  have  passed  since 
we  recorded  the  death  of  Baron  Leys, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  painters  of  the 
modern  Belgian  school :  we  have  now  to 
notice  the  decease,  in  October  last,  of 
Fran9ois  Joseph  Navez,  another  distin¬ 
guished  artist  of  the  same  country.  There 
IS,  however,  this  difference  in  the  removal 
of  these  men :  Leys  was  struck  down  in 
the  prime  of  his  career,  while  Navez  had 
long  ceased  from  his  labours,  and  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years :  his  name  carries  us  back  to  the 
Art  of  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

He  was  born  at  Charleroi,  in  1787,  and 
studied  first  under  P.  J.  Francois,  an  his¬ 
torical  painter  of  considerable  eminence  in 
Brussels.  After  carrying  off  several  prizes 
at  the  Brussels  Academy,  Navez  obtained, 
in  1812,  the  grand  prize  at  Ghent  for  his¬ 
torical  painting  ;  the  subject  of  his  picture 
being  ‘  Virgil  reading  the  -iEneid  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.’  A  pension  was  sub¬ 
sequently  granted  to  the  young  artist, 
which  enaWed  him  to  go  to  Paris  and 
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enter  the  studio  of  David.  When  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  leave  France  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions — he  being 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  the  Bourbons  were  then  once  more 
on  the  throne — he  settled  in  Brussels, 
whither  Navez  accompanied  him,  and 
worked  for  him  until  1817,  when  he  went 
to  Eome  to  complete  his  studies,  return¬ 
ing  to  Brussels  in  1822.  Thither  his  repu¬ 
tation  had  already  preceded  his  arrival, 
as  he  had  sent  from  Eome,  during  his  stay 
there,  several  pictures  which  brought  him 
into  public  notice. 

His  principal  works  are  :  ‘  Hagar  in  the 
Desert  ’ — now  in  the  Brussels  Museum  ; 

‘  The  Son  of  the  Shunamite  Widow  brought 
to  Life,’  and  ‘  The  Meeting  of  llebecca  and 
Isaac  ’ — both  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague ; 

‘  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,’  and 
‘  Lazarus  raised  from  the  Dead  ’ — painted 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels ; 

‘  The  Holy  Family,’  ‘  Christ  showing  his 
Wounds  to  St.  Thomas,’  and  ‘  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Virgin  ’ — in  the  Church  of 
the  Jesuits,  Amsterdam  ;  ‘  The  Prophet 
Samuel  ’  —  in  the  Museum,  Haarlem. 
Other  notable  works  by  Navez  are  :  ‘  The 
Virgin  praying  before  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Joachim,’  ‘  Athaliah  and  Joash,’  ‘The 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,’  ‘  The  Dis¬ 
ciples  asleep  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,’  ‘  The  Virgin  and  Child,’  &c.  He 
also  painted  several  genre  subjects  and 
portraits ;  among  the  latter,  that  of  King 
William  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington.  His  style,  like  that 
of  several  Belgian  and  French  painters  of 
his  time,  shows  manifestly  the  influence  of 
his  master,  David. 

In  1830,  when  the  political  disturbances 
occurred  in  Belgium,  Navez  was  chosen  to 
occupy  a  seat  in  the  Communal  Conseil  by 
^he  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Brussels, 
but  resigned  six  years  afterwards,  on  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  that  city  :  of  this  Institution  he 
held  the  position  of  Director  and  “  Princi¬ 
pal  Professor  ”  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of 
Monuments  in  Belgium Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institutes  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands ;  Associate  Member  of 
several  Academies  of  Painting  ;  Knight  of 
the  Eoyal  Order  of  the  Lion  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  Orders  of  Leopold,  William, 
&c.  These  distinctions  testify  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  Navez  had,  not  alone  in  his  own 
country,  but  elsewhere. 


WILLIAM  ESSEX. 

At  the  time  when  what  used  to  be  known 
as  the  “  Miniatmre  Eoom  ”  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy  was  a  great  point  of  attraction, 
the  works  of  this  artist  were  always  sought 
out.  For  many  years  Mr.  Essex  and  Mr. 
H.  P.  Bone  carried  enamel-painting  in  this 
country  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  their  works  of  various  kinds,  por¬ 
traits,  and  figure-subjects,  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  ancient  and  modern  painters,  were 
always  much  in  request  for  their  great 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  finish.  Mr.  Essex 
died  at  Brighton,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five;  and 
the  art  he  practised  with  such  success  will 
probably  almost,  if  not  quite,  die  out  with 
him  ;  at  least,  except  for  mere  ornamental 
purposes.  M!r.  Bone,  we  believe,  died  some 
years  since,  though  we  find  no  record  of  the 
event ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  from  his 
hand  since  1855.  Mr.  Essex  held  the 
appointments  of  Enamel-Painter  to  the 
Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
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ADAPTABILITY  OF  OUR 
NATIVE  PLANTS  TO  PURPOSES  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

BY  EDAVAED  HULME,  F.L.S. 

Pakt  it. 

The  next  subject  we  have  chosen  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  adaptability  of  our  native  plants 
to  the  purposes  of  the  ornainentist  is  The  Hop 
{Ilionulus  hqndus).  Though  we  do  not  recall 
any  example  of  its  use  in  the  ornament  of  the 
past,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  us  a  plant  well 
deserving  of  a  place  in  our  columns :  its  climb¬ 
ing  habit,  the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
size  of  the  cones,  are  all  features  which  in  an 
especial  manner  seem  to  fit  it  for  the  service 
of  the  designer ;  and  it  appears  curious  that 
while  so  great  a  choice  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  old  carvers,  they  practically  left  so  large  a 
field  untouched  :  our  architecture,  for  instance, 
abounds  with  details  of  oak,  maple,  and  haw¬ 
thorn  ;  yet  the  nut  and  the  wild  rose,  plants  at 
least  as  striking  and  as  common,  occur  but 
rareh' ;  while  the  hop,  bindweed,  blackberry, 
and  many  others,  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
neglected.  The  hoj)  is  found  in  a  truly  wild 
state  in  our  hedgerows  and  copses,  its  weak 
stems,  powerless  to  support  themselves,  trail¬ 
ing  a  long  distance,  and  running  up  any  tree  or 
other  support  with  which  they  may  come  in 
contact,  and  wreathing  it  wdth  their  beautiful 
clusters  of  foliage  and  fruit.  It  is  also  largely 
cultivated  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  ;  its  tonic  properties,  and  the  fragrant 
bitter  principle  foiind  in  it,  chemically  termed 
lupuline,  being,  it  is  almost  needless  to  sajg 
utilised  in  the  making  of  beer.  It  was  thus 
first  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  before 
that  lime  the  fresh  top  shoots  of  broom  being 
employed  to  give  the  desired  bitterness.  The 
young  shoots  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
cooked  and  eaten  like  asparagus.  Gerai’de, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says,  “  The 
hop  joj’C'th  in  a  fat  and  fruitful!  ground,  also 
it  groweth  amongst  briers  and  thornes  about 
the  borders  of  fields.  The  flowers  are  used  to 
season  beere  or  ale  with,  and  too  many  do 
cause  bitterncsse  thereof,  and  arc  ill  for  the  head. 
The  manifold  vertues  of  hops  do  manifest  argue 
the  wholesomnesse  of  beere,  for  the  hops  rather 
make  it  a  physicall  drinko  to  keep  the  body  in 
health,  than  an  ordinary'  drinke  for  the  quench¬ 
ing  of  our  thirst.”  The  leaves  of  tbc  hop  are 
sometimes  heart -shfiped,  at  others  divided  into 
three  very  distinctly-marked  lobes,  in  either 
case  the  margins  being  deeply  serrate.  The 
order  to  which  the  hop  belongs  includes  many 
plants  mseful  to  man,  as,  for  instance,  among 
several  others,  the  hemp,  midberry',  fig,  the 
ViOKtirjilUl  (l(iHil(H)ii,  yielding  india-rubber,  and 
the  bread-fruit  tree. 

The  Gak  {Qncrcus  rohnr),  perhaps  our  best- 
known  indigenous  tree,  with  its  wealth  of 
h'gendary,  religious,  and  historic  associations, 
lias  also  been  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of 
the  ornamentist,  being  abundantly'  found  in 
the  carving,  sti-ncilling,  drajieries,  glass,  &c., 
b'lth  in  England  and  on  the  (lontinent,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  the  Decorated  and 
I’crjiendicular  styles  of  Gothic,  and  the  cor- 
r.  spomling  periods  in  France,  Spain,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  also  afterwards  in  the  various 
modifications  of  the  Uenaissance.  T’o  refer 
at  any'  length  to  the  vaned  associations  sur¬ 
rounding  it  Would  hr;  fondgn  to  our  jirc.scnt 
yiiirposn,  thouirh  its  sacred  character  in  the 
Druidical  riter  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  im- 
jiortance  of  its  timber  for  the  purjioses  of  the 
shipwright  and  architeet,  the  commercial  value 
of  the  bark  for  u.se  in  tanning,  leading  to  the 
felling  of  thou.sands  of  trees  every'  year,  its  use 
in  medicine,  the  bark  being  a  powerful  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  an  infusion  from  the  galls  so  fre¬ 
quently'  found  upon  the  oak  being  an  excellent 
antidote  in  ca.ses  of  poisoning  by  the  tartrate  of 
antimony,  are  all  points  of  interest  or  utility'  in 
connection  with  it.  It  has  also  been  one  of 
the  favourite  trees  of  the  poets — Dryden,  Pope, 
Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  many’  others,  having 


referred  to  it  in  their  writings  ;  while  to  the 
artist  the  rugged  majesty  and  vigour  of  the 
branches  in  winter,  the  brilliant  bronze  red  of 
the  early  spring  foliage,  the  deep  mass  of  dark 
green  leaves  in  summer-time,  or  the  fiery’ 
glow  it  bears  w'hen  touched  by  the  frosts  of 
advancing  winter,  render  it  at  all  times  a 
beautiful  and  striking  object  in  the  landscape. 
The  galls  so  generally’  met  with  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  oak  are  caused  by  a  small  insect,  the 
Cl/nips  Querciis-folii,  which,  by'  puncturing  the 


[  leaf  and  laying  an  egg  in  the  wound,  causes  a 
1  diseased  and  abnormal  growth  of  the  part :  on 
I  cutting  one  of  these  galls  open  the  grub  will 
I  generally  be  found  within.  The  galls  chiefly’ 
used  in  medicine  and  commerce,  though  similar 
in  their  origin,  are  the  work  of  another  little 
,  insect  on  a  difl'erent  and  foreign  species  of  oak. 

Though  the  oak  is  so  familiar  a  tree  in  our 
,  woods  and  hedgerows,  it  must  at  one  time,  when 
England  w’as  extensively  covered  by  forests, 

I  have  been  still  more  abundant.  We  are  led 


to  this  conclusion  from  the  great  number  of  ,  Acton,  Acworth,  and  many  more  examples 
places  whose  names,  handed  down  to  us  from  j  might  be  cited.  Superstition,  too,  with  its 
our  early  history,  derive  itheir  force  and  mean-  usual  fertility  of  invention,  has  not  failed  to 
ing  from  this  abundance :  thus  Ockham,  in  |  detect  the  strange  and  marvellous  in  the  oak, 
Surrey’,  is  literally  Oc-ham,  the  place  of  oaks,  but  we  have  not  room  to  point  out  instances, 
a  title  which  it '  still  well  deserves.  Ockley,  {  In  the  works  of  the  ornamentist,  to  the  best 


OAK. 


of  our  knowledge,  the  Q.  rnhur  form  of  the  oak  j  one  pleasing,  natural,  and  ornamental  feature, 
has  been  exclusively  \ised.  To  give  an  extended  the  empty  cup  of  the  acorn  contrasting  with 
list  of  the  phices  where  illustrations  of  its  use  the  other  forms,  is  very  well  introduced.  We 
in  design  occur  would  be  to  devote  far  more  see  this  same  attention  to  natural  detail  in  some 
space  to  it  than  is  really  needful :  as  a  few  flowing  foliage  in  a  hollow  moulding  at  Henry 
examples  of  its  use  in  stone-work  we  would'  VII. ’s  Chapel,  Westminster ;  the  leaves  are  so 
in.stance  a  small,  but  good  capital  at  Ely,  where  '  deeply  cut  into  lobes,  and  so  modified  in  form, 
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that  except  for  the  presence  of  the  acorns,  "we 
should  not  recognise  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
at  all.  A  very  clear  and  good  piece  of  oak  is 
introduced  in  some  wood-carvings  at  the  ends 
of  the  stalls  at  Wells  Cathedral;  again,  in 
crockets  at  Exeter,  in  the  Lady  Chapel ;  in  a 


Minster,  Nottinghamshire.  On  the  Continent, 
in  Burgos  Cathedral,  we  meet  with  several 
exceedingly  beautiful  carvings  of  the  maple, 
plane,  vine,  and  many  other  plants  —  among 
them  a  square  panel  filled  with  oak,  and  a  very 
graceful  running  hand  of  leaves  and  acorns 


in  the  ceramic  collection  we  frequently  see 
the  borders  of  the  Majolica  dishes  and  plates 
entirely  composed  of  interlaced  branches  of  oak. 

The  next  illustration  is  derived  from  The 
CoMFEEY  {Symphytum  officinale),  a  plant  very 
commonly  found  by  the  sides  of  streams. 


Sandown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  gene¬ 
ric  name,  Symphytum.,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
verb  signifying  “  to  unite from  an  old  belief  in 
its  efficacy  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  A  very 
marked  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
is  the  circinate,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
scorpoid  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  from  a  sup- 


stone  boss,  St.  Cuthhert's  screen,  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  Church  ;  in  wooden  spandrels  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  Northfleet  Church,  Kent;  as  a 
diaper  in  glass  quarries  at  Fulbourn  and  Water- 
beach  Churches  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  as  a 
carving  at  the  arch-springing  at  Southwell 


round  the  tomb  of  Don  Juan  II. ;  and  in  Paris, 
in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  hollow  moulding 
filled  with  running  oak  foliage.  In  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  many  excellent  fragments 
of  wood -carving  are  preserved,  and  among 
these  the  oak  is  very  frequently  visible  ;  while 


ditches,  and  other  moist  situations.  The  corolla 
of  the  flower  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  white, 
but  a  variety  having  purple  flowers  is  not 
uncommon  in  many  localities ;  we  have  seen 
it,  for  instance,  growing  in  profusion  on  the 
banks  of  the  East  Yar,  between  Brading  and 


posed  resemblance  between  the  spiral  form  of 
the  inflorescence  and  the  tail  of  the  scorpion ; 
hence  scorpion-grass  is  one  of  the  old  English 
names  of  the  familiar  “  forget-me-not,”  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  the 
Boraginacea,  and  having  the  same  peculiarity 
of  growth.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  the 


Middle  Ages,  the  very  favourite  dogma  that 
each  plant  had  its  undoubted  value  as  a  remedial 
agent,  and  generally  by  its  form  or  colour 
indicated  its  medicinal  use,  was  firmly  held  ; 
thus  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  flower  of  the 
foxglove,  formerly  called  the  “throatwort,”  were 
considered  as  indications  of  its  service  in  com¬ 
plaints  affecting  the  throat,  as  its  older  name 
implies  ;  and  the  deep  red  colour  often  assumed, 
as  the  summer  advances,  by  the  leaves  of  the 
herb-robert  and  others  of  the  crane’s-bill  family, 
was  deemed  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
plants  in  stanching  the  flow  of  blood  from  a 
wound ;  hence,  in  the  case  of  the  forget-me-not, 
we  find  an  old  writer  on  medicine  referring  to 
the  healing  virtues  of  the  plant  as  shown  by  its 
mode  of  growdh :  “  The  whole  branche  of 
floures  do  turne  themselves  round  like  the  taile 
of  the  scorpion.  The  leaves  of  scorpion-grass 
applyed  to  the  place  are  a  present  remedy 
against  the  stinging  of  scorpions,  and  likewise 
boyled  in  wine  and  drunke,  prevaile  against  the 
said  bitiiigs,  as  also  of  adders,  snakes,  and  such 
venomous  beasts.” 

Our  remaining  illustrations  are  based  upon 
The  Fielu  Convolvulus  {Convolvulus  arvensis). 
This  pretty  little  plant  is  A’ery  connnonly  found 
on  grassy  banks,  open  downs,  or  in  our  corn¬ 
fields,  running  up  the  stems  of  the  standing 
corn,  and  flowering  during  June,  July,  and 
August.  It  is  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  farmer, 
from  its  spreading,  to  the  detriment  of  the  crops, 
over  so  large  an  area  of  ground ;  and  owing  to 
the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  descend,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  when  it 
has  once  taken  2rossession.  Its  generic  name, 
derived  from  the  Latin  convolvo,  “  I  entwine,”  is 
very  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and 
its  English  name,  “  bindweed,”  evidently  em¬ 
bodies  the  same  idea.  Another  of  its  old 
English  names,  the  “withwinde,”  very  beau¬ 
tifully  expresses  its  lightness  and  delicacy, 
unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  con¬ 
quering  by  yielding  to  its  power.  Where  the 
plant  occurs^  it  will  generally  be  v'ery  common, 
many  square  feet  of  ground  being  often 
covered  by  its  long  trailing  stems.  When  any 
suitable  object,  such  as  a  grass-stem,  is  met  with, 
the  convolvulus,  too  weak  to  rise  by  itself, 
ceases  to  trail  along  the  ground,  and  twines 
round  the  support  thus  afforded,  always  ascend¬ 
ing  in  a  spiral  direction  to  the  left,  as  do  also 
the  C.  major  of  the  flow’er- garden,  the  scarlet- 
runner  bean,  and  many  others  ;  while  others,  as 
the  hop,  invariably  ascend  in  a  spiral  direction 
from  left  to  right.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem 
difficult  to  establish  this,  but  if  the  reader  will 
imagine  the  plant  in  question  turning  round 
his  own  body,  he  will  at  once  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  AAffiether  the  plant  in  ascending  would 
cross  in  front  of  him  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
left  to  right.  In  introducing  this  plant  in  or¬ 
nament,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember,  that 
though  frequentlj’'  represented  as  possessing 
tendrils, it  does  not  in  nature  acquire  the  needed 
support  by  such  means,  the  stalk  itself  being 
the  part  of  the  plant  that  entwines  round  other 
plants.  The  means  thus  employed  hy  climbing 
plants  are  A'ery  varied';  the  i^-y,  for  instance, 
throwing  out  root-like  forms  from  the  stems, 
which,  by  their  grasp  and  penetration  into  the 
hollows  of  brickwork  or  the  bark  of  other  trees, 
amply  suffice  to  support  the  plant ;  the  bry¬ 
ony,  passion-flower,  and  many  other  plants 
throw  out  true  tendrils  from  the  stem  ;  the 
goose-grass  clings  by  means  of  the  small  hook¬ 
like  appendages  with  which  the  stems  and  under 
sides  of  the  leav^es  are  furni.shed  ;  while  in  the 
pea  the  tendrils  spring  from  the  end  of  the  leaf- 
petiole.  The  C.  arvensis,  like  the  silverweed, 
the  pimpernel,  and  many  other  equally  familiar 
plants,  seems  to  be  cosmopolitan.  De  Candolle, 
in  his  “  Geographie  Botanique,”  records  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  a  truly  indigenous  state  in  localities 
so  widely  difl’ering  in  temperature,  soil,  kc.,  as 
Sweden,  Siberia,  China,  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  New  Holland,  Mauritius,  the 
Azores,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Chili.  The  only 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  plant  in  medimval 
ornament  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  in 
wood-carving  on  the  ends  of  the  stalls  in  M’ells 
Cathedral,  and  in  a  similar  position  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gereon,  Cologne :  in  each  case 
the  leaves  only  are  represented. 


CONVOLVULUS. 


AVILD  CONVOLVULUS. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.* 

The  revelations  of  science  are  in  these  days 
hrought  to  the  very  threshold  of  our  homes  in 
so  many  and  such  alluring  forms,  that  it  is 


presented  to  the  English  piihlie  in  a  handsome 
and  copiously-illustrated  volume — fit  gift-hook 

*  KARTir;tNi)  SEA.  From  (lie  Frcncli  <if  Louis  Fiouier. 
Tranglaifsl,  cdiied,  and  cnlarfied  liy  W.  H.  IIavf.M’ORT 
Adams.  Illustrated  with  250  Engravings.  Published  by 
T.  Nebon  and  Sons. 


almost  an  offence  against  the  world  of  Nature 
and  of  Art  not  to  throw  the  doors  wide  open  to 
welcome  and  receive  them.  Latterly,  at  least, 
we  appear  to  he  more  indebted  to  French 
writers  and  artists  than  to  our  own  for  books  of 
a  scientific  character,  to  which  the  pen  and  the 


for  youth  of  cither  sex,  and  not  to  be  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected  by  any  of  riper  years. 
Its  object  is  to  present  an  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  eyclopaidia  of  physical  geography ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  this,  the  authors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  most  recent  books  of  travel, 


as  well  as  of  the  latest  standard  authorities  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  science.  No 
labour  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  produce 
a  work  of  conscientious  accuracy,  and  to  render 
it  both  interesting  and  instructive.  We  intro¬ 
duce  two  specimens  of  the  large  number  of 
careful  wood- cuts  that  illustrate  the  various 
sections  comprised  within  the  text. 


SELECTED  PICTHRES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IST  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ST.  GIOVANNI  AND  ST.  PAOLO,  VENICE. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

G.  Bellini,  Painter.  J.  L.  Raab,  Engraver. 

Notwithstanding  the  examples  of  works 
of  the  old  painters  which,  in  the  form 
of  wood-engravings,  have  at  various  times 
appeared,  and  are  still  appearing,  in  our 
Journal,  and  admirably  as  these  specimens 
of  the  art  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  similar  subject,  produced 
in  the  higher  style  of  line-engraving,  will 
find  equal  acceptance  with  the  majority  of 
our  subscribers.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
Art  of  our  own  country  should  have  priority 
of  claim  at  our  hands,  and  also  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  more  consonant  with  English 
tastes  and  feelings ;  but  good  and  pure  Art, 
whatever  form  it  takes,  and  by  whomso¬ 
ever  it  is  represented,  has  also  a  claim  on 
the  attention  of  the  educated,  and  on  all 
who  would  assert  any  pretension  to  culti¬ 
vated  taste. 

“Giovanni  Bellini,”  said  a  writer  on 
Italian  Art  in  our  pages  several  years  ago, 

‘  ‘  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  names  Art 
has  to  boast  of ;  for  he  it  was  who  raised 
the  devotional  spirit  of  Yenetian  painting 
to  the  utmost  height  it  ever  attained,  and 
also  carried  forward  many  of  its  purely 
technical  merits  to  an  excellence  so  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  class  of  subjects,  that  his 
scholar,  Titian  himself,  could  not  in  that 
respect  have  equalled  him.  Not  only  have 
his  saints  more  tenderness  and  pious  fervour 
than  those  of  any  other  Venetian,  but  the 
colours  in  which  they  shine  forth  are  un¬ 
rivalled  in  clear  strength  by  those  of  any 
previous  Italian  painter.  ...  In  grouping 
and  composition,  likewise,  Bellini  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  essential  improvements.” 

No  more  appropriate  preface  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  now  place  before  our  readers  could 
be  written  than  the  above  extract  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  studied  long  in  Venice  the 
works  of  the  great  master.  The  painting 
forms  the  left  lateral  of  the  triplet  altar- 
piece  known  as  Ihe  ‘Madonna  Enthroned’ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  and  St.  Paolo, 
or  Zanzenopolo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ; 
where  also  hung  the  famous  picture  by 
Bellini’s  pupil,  Titian,  the  ‘  Peter  Martyr,’ 
which  was  unhappily  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1867 :  in  this  church  G.  Bellini  and  his 
father,  Jacopo,  were  buried.  The  central 
and  chief  group  represents  the  Madonna, 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  lap;  below  her 
are  several  saints,  and  a  group  of  angelic 
children  singing.  In  the  lateral  we  have 
engraved  the  Madonna,  whose  face  bears  a 
very  sweet  expression,  and  who  carries  in 
one  hand  a  lily,  and  in  the  other  a  missal 
probably ;  the  figure  immediately  behind 
her  may  be  considered  as  Mary  Magdalene, 
symbolised  by  the  box  of  ointment,  “very 
precious,”  and  bearing  a  palm-branch. 
The  whole  altar-piece  is  an  early  work  of 
the  painter,  and  though  it  has  been  more 
than  once  subjected  to  the  “  ravages  of  the 
restorer,”  it  yet  shows  great  beauty  of 
design  and  reverential  feeling. 
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pencil  have  almost  in  equal  proportions  given  I  Les  Mers,”  which,  translated  and  considerably 
their  aid.  .Such  is  M.  Figuicr’s  “  La  Terre  et  [  enlarged  hv  Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  is  now 
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THE  MUSEUMS  OF  ENGLAND, 

■WITH 

SPECIAL  EEFERENCE  TO  OBJECTS  OF 
ART  AND  ANTIQUITY. 

BY  LLE'VYELLYNN  JEWITT,  E.S.A.  &c.,  &c. 

One  of  the  many  prides  and  boasts  of  F’mgland 
is  its  richness  in  museums  of  various  kinds, 
private  or  public.  No  country  is  so  rich  in 
these  invaluable  and  all-important  institutions, 
and  no  nation  certainly  feels  their  importance  in 
an  educational  sense  more  than  ours.  Leaving 
London  out  of  the  question— London  with  its 
British  Museum,  its  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum, 
its  United  Service  Museum,  its  East  India 
Museum,  its  South  Kensington  Museum,  it.s 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  its  Guildhall 
Museum,  and  its  fifty  other  museums,  which 
may  all  be  seen  by  the  public,  and  its  scores  of 
others  which  are  private  property — and  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Dublin,  with  their  three  grand 
national  collections — there  is  scarcely  a  town  of 
any'  note  in  the  provinces  that  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  some  museum,  either  entirely  public  or 
made  available  through  private  liberality  for 
public  purposes  of  study  and  comparison. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Derby  and  Leicester, 
Y’ork  and  Newcastle,  Worcester  and  Norwich, 
Salisbury  and  Plymouth,  Bedford  and  Caeileon, 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  places  ^^■here  museums 
exist,  and  where  are  stored  up,  and  carefully 
preserved  for  use,  for  study,  and  for  reference, 
countless  treasures  of  Art  and  of  antiquity 
which,  but  for  them,  would  have  been  for  ever 
lost  to  the  student— treasures  which  could  never 
be  replaced,  and  the  value  of  which  is  immea¬ 
surable. 

Relics  of  Celtic,  of  Romano -British,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  Medimval  Art,  found  in 
the  districts  -nKere  these  museums  are  situate, 
or  brought  there  and  preserved  for  comparison, 
are  innumerable ;  and  whether  coins  or  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  pottery  or  works  in  metal,  or  in  stone, 
in  flint,  or  in  wood  ;  textile  fabrics,  or  paintings, 
or  enamels  ;  all  have  their  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  student,  and  all  tell  their  tale  and  form 
links  in  the  Art-history,  not  only  of  our  king¬ 
dom,  but  of  the  world. 

Local  museums  are,  -without  exception,  the 
most  interesting  places  to  visit ;  and,  if  properly 
carried  out,  will  become,  equally  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  most  useful  and  valuable.  In  them 
the  Arts  and  the  manufactures,  the  antiquities, 
the  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  natural  history, 
the  raw  materials,  and  the  products  and  history 
of  the  coimty,  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  ; 
as  should  also,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  literature,  the  home-life,  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  people  who  have  inhabited 
and  still  inhabit  it.  This  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  promoters  of  provincial  museums  ;  and 
this,  to  a  healthful  extent,  is,  it  is  pleasant  to 
add,  evidently  the  aim  of  some  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  I  have  named. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  extension  and  influence  of  Art  should  be 
an  important  element  on  the  part  of  originators 
and  conductors  of  such  institutions ;  seed  will 
thus  be  sown  that  will  assure  a  remunerative 
harvest. 

My  object  in  the  series  of  papers  on  which 
I  am  now  entering  is  to  glance  occasionally 
at  one  or  more  of  the  public  or  private  museums 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  give  a  short  history 
of  their  formation  and  progress,  and  to  note  such 
objects  of  Art  and  of  antiquity  contained  in 
them  as  will  be  interesting  to  my  readers. 
By  this  means  I  hope  to  open  up  to  the  public 
the  treasures  which  these  onlj’  partially-known 
store-houses  of  Art  have  to  show- — to  bring  out, 
in  fact,  in  a  prominent  manner,  some  of  the 
hidden  jewels  that  have  been  garnered  up  by 
loving  and  careful  hands,  but  whose  beauties 
have  only  hitherto  been  known  to  few — and  to 
make  them,  by  the  aid  of  illustrations,  available 
to  all,  and  thus  I  hope,  ultimately,  to  succeed 
in  giving  a  fair  and  reliable  picture,  in  a  con¬ 
nected  form,  of  the  Art-contents  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  institutions. 

I  propose  commencing  my  scries  with  a 
notice  of 


THE  MAYER  MUSEUM. 

The  collection  which  boars  the  title  of  the 
“  Mayer  Museum,”  at  Liverpool,  owes  its 
origin,  as  well  as  its  name,  to  that  true  lover 
of  archmology,  and  munificent  patron  of  Art 
and  literature,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  that 
town.  Formed  by  him  for  his  own  private 
pleasure,  the  collection  continued  to  grow  for 
many  years,  and  to  become  more  important 
day  by  day,  until  at  last — and  that  only  re¬ 
cently — Mr.  Mayer,  with  princely  liberality, 
after  expending  upwards  of  £50,000  on  its 
contents,  presented  the  entire  collection  as  a 
free  gift  for  ever  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  where 
it  will  always  remain  cne  of  the  proudest  monu¬ 
ments  which  even  Liverpool,  with  all  its  wealth, 
and  with  all  its  intelligence,  and  all  its  patriot¬ 
ism,  can  boast. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  museum — the  obtaining. 


in  fact,  of  the  first  relic  of  antiquity  which 
he  possessed — and  the  first  dawning  of  that 
love  for  archaeology  which  he  has  since  so  sedu¬ 
lously,  and  so  profitably  to  the  world,  cultivated, 
Mr.  Mayer  thus  spoke  in  a  public  address, 
delivered  a  short  time  ago  : — 

“  It  may  be  pardonable  at  this  moment  to 
recall  an  incident  which  occurred  wliile  I  was 
quite  a  boy.  One  afternoon  my  grandfather  and 
I  were  engaged  in  an  occupation  superlatively  in¬ 
teresting  to  me  at  that  time,  and  not  without  its 
pleasures  now — we  were  shooting  rabbits.  It 
was  in  sjuing,  and  men  were  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  In  passing  up  a  hedge  our  attention  was 
called  by  a  loud  shout,  and  we  were  not  a  little 
astonislied  to  see  half-a-dozen  stout  labourers 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  one  on  another, 
and  engage  in  a  vigorous  scramble.  On  run¬ 
ning  up,  we  found  a  Roman  urn  shattered  by  the 
ploughshare,  and  a  heap  of  escaped  coins,  which 


every  man  was  shovelling  into  his  pocket  with¬ 
out  any  regard  for  her  Majesty’s  right.  Some 
of  these  coins  and  a  fragment  of  the  pitcher  I 
have  now,  and  they  represent  the  very  nucleus 
of  that  collection  I  have  lately  given  to  your 
town.  From  such  a  small  beginning  I  worked 
steadily  on,  devoting  all  such  time  as  could  be 
gained  from  the  press  of  business  to  that  pm-- 
suit  which  had  thus  early  fascinated  me — as  it 
must  fascinate  all  who  seriously  take  it  up. 
Looking  upon  myself  rather  as  an  accumulator 
of  material  for  other  men’s  use — having  little 
time  to  work  myself — I  collected  together  the 
foundations  for  a  dozen  different  studies,  with 
the  ever-present  hope  that  the  fruit  of  my 
life’s  labour  might  at  some  time  be  worthy 
of  acceptance  by  the  town  I  had  made  my 
home.  That  ambition  has  been  lately  realised  ; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  materials 
heaped  together  by  my  good  fortune  may  bo 


so  augmented  in  future  years,  and  so  used  by 
some  of  you  here — ay,  and  by  generations  to 
come — that  Liverpool  may  hereafter  boast  a 
school  of  advanced  archseology  that  shall  gi^•e 
glory  to  the  town  and  spread  honour  thi-ough- 
out  the  land.” 

With  “  some  of  these  coins,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  pitcher  ”  whiuh  contained  them,  Mr. 
Mayer  began,  then,  the  collection  and  the  study 
of  antiquities,  and  “  worked  steadily  on  ”  in  the 
formation  of  the  museum  which  he  hoped 
would,  as  it  has  fully,  become  ‘‘  worthy  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  town  he  had  made  his  home,” 
anil  not  only  of  it,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  At 
first  the  collection  was  accimiulated  at  his  o^v^l 
house,  but  as  it  increased  in  extent,  and  got  too 
large  for  a  private  dwelling,  iMr.  IRayer  began 
to  look  around  him  for  a  more  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  for  his  treasures,  but  finding  there  were  no 
rooms  attached  to  anv  existing  institution  in 
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Liverpool  which  would  he  suitable  or  available 
for  the  purpose,  he,  in  1852,  took  a  large  house 
(No.  8,  Colquitt  Street),  to  which,  having  first 
fitted  it  up  for  the  reception  of  his  treasures,  he 
at  once  removed  the  museum.  Having  engaged 
a  curator,  Hr.  Mayer  then,  under  proper  regu¬ 
lations,  opened  his  splendid  museum  to  the 
public,  under  the  name  of  “  The  Egyptian 
Museum.”  The  opening  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  iMay,  1852. 

In  1854  ]\Ir.  Mayer  acquired,  by  purchase,  the 
splendid  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities 
made  by  the  Lev.  Bryan  Faussett,  and  known 
as  the  “  Faussett  Collection,”  of  the  origin  of 
which  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  in  another 
chapter.  The  acquisition  of  this  collection,  and 
also  of  the  Fejervary  Ivories, the  Rolfe  Collection 
of  British  Antiquities,  &c.,  added  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  “  Egyptian  Museum,”  and  by 
subsequent  piuchases  in  every  branch  of  ar-  j 
chaeology,  and  an  untiring  zeal  in  the  collecting  \ 
of  local  relics  and  illustrative  examples  of  | 
local  arts  and  manufactures,  it  continued  to  grow  j 
in  extent  and  importance  day  by  day.  The 
hope  expressed  by  Mr.  IMayer  in  1852,  “that 
Liverpool  would,  ere  long,  build  a  museum 
worthy  of  her  great  name,”  was  in  a  few  years 
realised,  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  having  pre- 
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sented  his  father’s  Natural  History  collection 
to  th«!  borough,  Mr.  (afterwards  8ir)  William 
Itrown,  who  had  atnassed  an  immense  fortune 
ii.sone  of  laverpool’s  “merchant  princes,”  after 
many  negotiations,  at  length  offered  to  build  a 
“  Free  Libr.'irj',  Musfuim,  and  (lallery  of  Arts” 
at  his  own  cost,  if  tlie  Corj)oration  would  find  a 
suitable  jilot  of  ground  for  the  purpose.  This 
having  been  done,*  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building,  which  is,  without  exce])tion,  the 
finest  for  its  purposr'  in  the  j)rovinces,  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  15th  of  Ajiril,  1857,  and 
the  building  was  formally  opened  in  October, 
1 SGO.  The  institution  is  tinder  the  management 
of  a  commithie  of  the  Town  Council  of  Liver- 
]iool,  and  is  maintained  by  a  rate  of  one  penny 
in  the  ])0und. 

In  ^lay,  18G7,  Iffr.  ^Ia}’er  fully  carried  out  his 
munificent  and  long-cherished  intention,  and 
presenti.sl  t'l  the  town  of  Ifiverpool — that  great 
and  jirospcrous  seaport — his  most  wonderful  and 
very  valuable  collection  of  rare  and  curious 
remains  of  ancient  Art,  as  a  free  gift  for  ever. 
This  splendid  donation  was  received  by  the 
Corj>oration  in  a  fitting  spirit,  and  a  marble 

*  The  site  on  wliich  llie  Jlnseiim  now  stands,  near  St. 
Oeorgp's  H.ill,  is  that  on  wliicli  the  famed  Lii'eqiool  pot¬ 
teries,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  preserved  in  the 
Mayer  Museum,  formerly  stood. 


statue  of  its  princely  donor  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared  and  placed  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  at  the 
cost  of  the  town.  The  following  interesting  ex¬ 
tract  is  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
Town  Council  in  reference  to  this  noble  gift: — 


“  The  collection,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
is  the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  the 
public.  The  money  value  of  this  collection  is 
very  great ;  but  it  possesses  an  interest  and 
value  which  no  amount  of  money  at  the  present 
dajr  could  purchase ;  it  has  been  the  loving 
labour  of  a  life  to  bring  it  together.  In  some 
of  its  departments — those  of  Wedgwood-ware 
and  ivory-  carvings — it  is  unique.  It  contains 
the  best  collection  extant  of  illustrations  of  the 
Liverpool  pottery-ware,  a  manufacture  for 
which  the  town  was  once  celebrated,  but  which 
has  long  been  extinct.  In  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities  it  is  very  rich,  particularly 
in  gems.  The  Faussett  Collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Remains,  the  finest  extant,  forms  a  por- 
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lion  of  it;  together  with  a  largo  number  of 
ancient  manuscripts  and  illuminations.  The 
'I’own  Council  has  suitably  recognised  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  noble  gift  by  A'oting  a  marble 
statue  of  the  donor  to  be  placed  in  St.  George’s 
Hall.” 

The  “  Free  Library  and  Museum  ”  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  “  Mayer  Museum  ”  and  the 
“  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room,”  the  Natimal 


History  Collection  formed  bj'-  the  Earl  of  Derhjq 
and  presented,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to 
the  town;  the  “Jackson  Collection  of  Coins,” 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  in  1866;  the 
“Museum  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire;”  a  “Gallery  of  Science  and 
Inventions;”  a  “Hall  of  Sculpture;”  the 
“Gladstone  Collection  of  Porcelain- ware ; ”  and 
a  large  assemblage  of  objects  in  the  different 
departments  which  have  been  presented  by  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  or  purchased  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  Derby  Collection  of  objects  of 
Natural  History  is  contained  in  a  series  of 
rooms  devoted  to  that  important  branch  of  study, 
and  is  remarkably  well  arranged  and  attractive. 
The  Historic  Society’s  Museum  occupies  one 
portion  of  the  lower  IMayer  Gallery,  and  will 
be  alluded  to  hereafter.  The  Gallery  of  Science 
and  Inventions,  which  is  a  collection  of  models, 
&c.,  occupies  the  gallery  around  the  cntrance- 
hall,  or  Hall  of  Sculpture ;  and  the  Gladstone 
Collection,  which  is  lent  to  the  town  on  a  kind 
of  lease,  is  located  in  a  room  specially  set  apart 
for  its  reception. 

The  Maveu  Museum  is  contained  in  a  large 
hall  reaching  I'rom  the  basement  story  of  the 
building  to  its  roof— three  stories  in  height — it 
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has  two  spacious  galleries  running  around  it, 
and  is  lit  from  the  roof.  The  ground-floor  is 
devoted  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculptures, 
&c.  ;  Burmese  and  other  bronzes ;  Egyptian 
mummies  and  idols,  and  other  kindred  matters. 
In  the  central  gallery  is  a  fine  collection  of  arms 
and  armour ;  the  Faussett  and  Rolfe  Col¬ 
lections  of  antiquities ;  the  collections  of  ivories, 
jewellery,  watches,  &c. ;  and  the  enamels  and 
illuminated  MSS.  In  the  upper  gallery  are  the 
pottery  and  porcelain,  including  the  matchless 
assemblage  of  Wedgwood- ware,  and  the  special 
series  of  examples  of  Liverpool  pottery.  In  my 
present  account  of  this  museum — brief  though 
it  necessarily  must  be — I  propose  taking  these 
three  divisions  separately,  commencing  with 
the  ground-floor,  and  so  ascending  to  the 
galleries. 

The  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  contains  many  perfectly  unique 
examples  of  Art.  Among  the  mummies,  which 
are  several  in  number,  one  bears,  on  its  de¬ 
corated  case,  the  royal  prmnomen  of  Ameno- 
phis  I.  in  three  different  places— on  the  interior 
in  a  royal  cartouche,  and  on  the  exterior  in  two 
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smaller  cartouches.  “  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
juost  ancient  certain  Pharaoh  whose  name  has 
yet  been  found.”  Others  of  the  mummies, 
and  the  cases  which  contain  them,  exhibit  the 
various  modes  of  embalming,  and  the  different 
styles  of  decoration,  which  were  practised. 
There  are  also  several  examples  of  mummied 
cats,  serpents,  dogs,  rams,  crocodiles,  and  sacred 
birds — some  of  which,  especial!  5^  the  cats  and 
kittens,  are  very  remarkable;  and  the  beauty  of 
patterns  in  the  wrappers  of  linen  of  different 
colours  is  worth  a  close  and  careful  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  sculptures,  some  of  them  of  colossal 
size,  are  very  line.  Among  them  it  may  be 
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well  to  note  two  fine  figures  of  Pasht,  per¬ 
sonating  the  goddess  Isis  ;  a  cast  of  the  obelisk 
or  monument  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  some  Etrus¬ 
can  sarcophagi ;  a  fine  Egyptian  granite 
sarcophagus,  sculptured  on  its  sides  with 
deities  and  hieroglyphics;  and  many  sepul¬ 
chral  slabs  and  other  monumental  remains. 
The  sculptured  figures  and  the  hieroglyphics 
on  these  are  worthy  of  careful  note,  exhibiting 
as  they  do  almost  every  variety  of  that  early 
Art.  Figures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  priests 
and  priesresses,  sacred  animals  and  emblems, 
and  hieroglyphics,  abound,  and  show  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  perfection  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  the  early  ages  of  Sacred  Writ.  Mr. 


Mayer’s  own  brief  descriptions  of  two  of  these 
relics  will  he  sufficient  to  show  their  high 
antiquity,  their  great  interest,  and  their  beauty. 
One  of  these  is  “  a  monumental  stone,  in  syenite, 
or  hardened  granite.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  kind,  very  beautifully  sculptured  and 
engraved,  with  the  surface  polished.  It  is  most 
interesting  on  account  of  its  ancient  date,  being 
of  the  time  when  the  Hyksos  were  in  Egypt ; 
considerably,  it  is  supposed,  anterior  ,to  the 
time  of  the  Israelites,  and,  therefore,  is  of 
historical  importance.”  Another  is  “  a  monu¬ 
mental  stone  in  hard  Egyptian  marble,  called 
by  the  Italians  travertino.  This  beautiful 


monument  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  rarity, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  extreme  antiquity  as 
of  the  fineness  of  the  material  and  excellence  of 
execution.  The  figures,  characters,  &c.,  are 
part  in  relievo  and  part  in  intaglio,  and  the 


surface  is  polished.  It  is  decided  to  be  of  the 
I'ourth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  of  the  time 
when  the  pyramids  were  erected.”  Another 
of  these  curious  remains  “is  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  of  a  most  remote  epoch,  being  of 
the  sixth  dynasty  of  IManetho.  It  is  partially 
engraved  in  low  relief,  and  partly  in  cavo- 
relievo,  and  coloured.  A  finer  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  monument  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  in 
existence.” 

The  sepulchral  cones  of  red  earth,  stamped 
with  inscriptions  to  the  deceased,  and  built 
into  the  wall-facings  of  the  tombs,  are  numerous 
and  very  curious. 

The  canopic  vases  are  of  great  variety,  both 
in  earthenware,  in  stone,  and  in  alabaster. 
These  curious  vessels,  which  I  need  not  tell  my 
readers  were  used  as  burial  receptacles  for  the 
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hearts  and  entrails  of  the  embalmed  Egyptians, 
have  usually  covers  formed  of  the  heads  of  the 
four  genii  of  the  Amenti,  or  Hades,  over  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  preside.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  attributes  :  Am,scf,  with  the 
human  head  ;  JIape,  baboon-headed  ;  Soumauff, 
bearing  a  jackal’s  or  dog’s  head;  and  Kehhnnai<f\ 
represented  as  hawk-headed.  Amset  pre.sided 
over  the  stomach  and  large  intestines  ;  Ilape, 
over  the  small  intestines  ;  Soumautf,  over  the 
lungs  and  heart ;  and  Kebhsnauf,  over  the 
liver  and  gall-bladder;  and  the  addresses  they 
offered  to  the  deceased  ran  thus  : — Amset  says, 
“  I  am  thy  son,  a  god,  loving  thee ;  I  have 
come  to  be  beside  thee,  causing  to  germinate 
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thy  head,  to  fabricate  thee  with  the  words  of 
Phtah,  like  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  for  ever.” 
Ilape  exclaims,  “  I  have  come  to  manifest  my¬ 
self  beside  thee,  to  raise  thy  head  and  arms,  to 
reduce  thy  enemies,  to  give  thee  all  germina¬ 


tion  for  ever.”  Soumautf  exclaims,  “  I  am  thy 
son,  a  god,  loving  thee  ;  I  have  come  to  support 
my  father;”  while  Kebhsnauf  observes,  “I 
have  come  to  be  beside  thee,  to  subdue  thy 
form,  to  submit  thy  limbs  for  thee,  to  lead  thy 
heart  to  thee,  to  give  it  to  thee  in  the  tribunal 
of  thy  race,  to  germinate  thy  house  with  all  the 
other  living.”  The  canopic  vases  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  exhibit  all  these  and  other  varieties,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 

Specimens  of  Egyptian  painting,  besides 
those  on  the  mummy  cases,  will  be  found  on 
the  slabs,  tablets,  and  bo:(es  from  the  tombs. 
The  Egyptian  pottery,  of  which  there  is  a 
goodly  collection,  is  very  intere.sting,  and 
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exhibits  both  ancient  and  modern  examples  of 
the  potter’s  art. 

The  idols,  of  wood,  stone,  porcelain,  terra¬ 
cotta,  and  bronze,  are  of  great  niimher  and 
variety,  and  exhibit  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
god  and  goddess  known  to  tlie  Egyptians — 
Osiris  and  Isis  being,  of  course,  the  most 
numerous. 

In  the  centre  of  this,  the  basement  story,  is 
a  central  case  of  about  40  feet  in  length  by 
about  10  feet  in  width,  which  holds,  among 
its  countless  treasures  of  Art,  a  magnificent 
collection  of  ancient  Greek,  Coptic,  Egyptian 
(papyri),  and  other  MSS. ;  tablets  and  hands 
of  linen  cloth  woven  in  colours,  and  other 
kindred  objects ;  an  immense  assemblage  of 
idols — large  and  small — emblems 
in  silver,  in  bronze,  in  porcelain,  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  in  stone,  and  in  wood,  and  some 
curious  mummies  of  children,  cats,  and  kittens, 
crocodiles,  &c. ;  a  grand  di.splay  of  necklaces. 


CANOPIC  VASE. 


I  armlets,  seals,  enamels,  gems,  intaglios,  cameos, 
bronzes,  &c.  Among  these  will  be  noticed 
a  diadem  of  gold,  taken  from  the  head  of  a 
mummy.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  of 
solid  and  pure  gold.  In  the  centre  is  a  pxTa- 
mid,  with  a  double  cartouche  on  one  side,  a 
single  one  on  another,  and  figures  on  the  third 
— the  fourth  being  damaged.  On  each  side, 
and  facing  the  centie,  towards  which  they 
appear  to  be  approaching,  are  six  scarabei,  “  as 
typifying  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  Between  the 
scarabei  is  represented  a  procession  of  boats 
bearing  deities  and  other  figures.  On  the 
under  or  inner  surface  of  the  diadem  are  im- 
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pressed  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — Taurus,  Gemini, 
Aries,  Pisces,  Sagittarius,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Leo,  &c. ;  with  a  procession  of  boats,  in  one  of 
which  is  represented  the  sacred  bull  with  other 
figures  of  deities,  &c.”  On  the  corresponding 
end  of  the  other  side  are  figures  walking. 

A  signet-ring  of  solid  gold,  weighing  nearly 
an  ounce  and  a  half  (the  signet  turning  on 
a  swivel),  hears  on  a  cartouche  the  royal  name 
of  Amenophis  I.,  and  an  inscription  in  hiero¬ 
glyphics  on  either  side.  The  Pharaoh  to 
whom  this  signet  belonged  was  he  to  whom 
Joseph,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  chief 


governor.  There  are  also  several  other  curious 
signets  on  the  left  hand  of  a  royal  priestess  of 
the  temple — of  very  small  size,  and  of  beautiful 
form — found  at  Thebes.  The  hand  is  gilt,  and 
hears  on  the  fingers  rings  of  gold  and  porce¬ 
lain,  and  other  ornaments.  In  the  collection 
are  several  other  highly  interesting  mummied 
hands.  Among  the  numerous  earrings  in  this 
wonderful  collection  are  a  pair  which  possess 
extraordinary  interest.  They  are  of  solid  gold. 
In  Holy  Writ  (Genesis  xxiv.  22,  23),  in  that 
beautiful  chapter  when  Rehekah  is  at  the  well, 
and  has  drawn  water  not  only  for  Abraham’s 
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servant,  hut  for  his  camels  also,  it  is  written, 
“  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done 
drinking,  that  tho  man  took  a  golden  earring 
of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for 
her  hand.s  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold  ;  and 
said,  Whose  daughter  art  thou  'i  tell  mo,  I 
pray  thee  :  is  there  room  in  thy  father’s  house 
for  us  to  lodge  ini”  This  passage  had  long 
been  considered  erroneous,  as  it  was  thought 
that  no  earrings  of  the  weight  of  a  half  a 
shekel  could  have  been  worn.  The  pair  in 
this  rnu.seum,  however,  which  were  discovered 
by  IVIr.  Salt,  the  British  consul  in  Egypt,  and 


taken  by  him  from  the  ears  of  a  mummy,  have 
set  this  question  at  rest,  as  they  weigh  exactly 
“  half  a  shekel  ”  each.  They  are  circular  hoops, 
very  massive,  and  made  to  “grip”  the  cars. 
Gther  earrings  and  bracelets  (also  mentioned 
in  the  same  verses)  are  to  be  seen  in  this  case. 

Necklaces  of  every  conceivable  kind,  taken 
from  the  necks  of  mummies,  are  spread  out  and 
adminibl)'  arranged  ;  they  exhibit  wonderful 
skill  and  wonderful  art  in  their  manufacture. 
One  of  these  is  formed  of  camelian ;  another 
is  formed  of  shells,  beautifully  strung  toge¬ 
ther  ;  another  of  gold  and  coral,  in  form  of 


the  cowrie  shell,  with  pendants  of  coral  between 
each ;  another  contains  eighteen  large  pieces  of 
carnelian,  and  a  tablet,  with  three  cartouches, 
seventeen  smaller  pieces,  and  about  fifty  pieces 
of  gold.  Another  is  “of  gold  and  camelian, 
sardonyx,  &c.,  and  consists  of  five  long  and 
very  beautifully-formed  pieces  of  Oriental 
carnelian,  two  of  which  are  fluted,  and)all  in¬ 
scribed  ;  two  circles  of  gold  formed  of  many 
pieces ;  four  scarabei  set  in  gold  ;  six  gold  fret¬ 
work  ornaments,  and  ^ariou8  other  pieces  of 
gold ;  two  eyes  of  Osiris ;  and  several  small 
pieces  of  carnelian.  Another  is  formed  of  sixty- 
three  carnelian  beads,  twenty-two  long  beads  of 
gold,  and  twenty-six  drops  of  gold.  Another 
has  scarabei,  nilometers,  eyes,  vases,  &c.,  as 
pendants,  and  among  the  rest  is  one  grand 
piece  of  workmanship,  consisting,  in  materials, 
of  gold  and  carnelian.  In  the  centre  are  two 
birds  in  gold,  in  the  form  of  the  eagle,  flying, 
with  six  long,  oval-shaped,  carnelian  beads  on 
each  side  the  centre,  all  of  which  are  inscribed, 
the  greater  part  being  with  royal  names.  Be¬ 
tween  the  oval  beads  are  an  unknown  figure 
and  a  canopus,  also  inscribed  within  a  car- 


remarkably  good  examples,  one  of  [the  most 
notable,  perhaps,  being  a  glass  dish,  10  inches 
in  diameter,  ornamented  with  cut  circles,  &c., 
of  Graeco-Egyptian  workmanship.  Vessels  of 
glass  of  this  period  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
Among  the  articles  in  terra-cotta,  besides  the 
idols,  &c.,  already  noticed,  a  lamp  with  an 
inscription  in  Greek  uncial  characters  is 
worthy  of  notice.  “  The  feast  of  lamps  was  a 
celebrated  time  of  national  enjoyment  with  the 
Egyptians,  as  noticed  by  Herodotus,  who  says 
(Euterpe,  Ixii.),  ‘  At  the  sacrifice  solemnised  at 


Sais,  the  assembly  is  held  by  night ;  they 
suspend  before  their  houses,  in  the  open  air, 
lamps  which  are  filled  with  oil  mixed  with 
salt,  which  will  burn  all  night.  The  feast 
itself  is  called  “  the  feast  of  lamps.”  Such  of 
the  Egyptians  as  do  not  attend  the  ceremony 
think  themselves  obliged  to  observe  the  evening 
of  the  festival,  and  in  like  manner  burn  lamps 
before  their  houses :  thus,  on  this  night,  not 
Sais  only,  but  aU  Egypt,  is  illuminated.’  ” 
The  lamp  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  collection  bears  the 


touche,  and,  annexing  the  oval  beads  to  the 
gold  ornaments,  are  smaU,  round  carnelian 
beads,  in  same  manner  as  one  of  the  birds  in 
the  centre.” 

There  are  some  highly  interesting  examples 
— tablets,  &c. — of  Egyptian  enamelling  of  the 
usual  character,  and  many  rings,  both  signet 
and  otherwise. 

The  scarabei,  or  sacred  beetles,  are  almost 
innumerable,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
variety  of  material,  and  of  every  size.  For 
instance,  they  occur  in  bloodstone,  in  lapis- 
lazuli,  in  granite,  in  porcelain,  both  plain  green 
and  enamelled,  and  in  numerous  other  sub¬ 
stances  ;  and  they  usually  bear,  in  hierogly¬ 
phics,  figures  of  deities,  &c.,  royal  and  other 
names,  and  various  inscriptions. 

The  small  figures  of  deities,  of  sacred  animals, 
and  birds  and  reptiles,  of  emblems,  &c.,  count 
by  hundreds,  and  are  of  every  kind  and  every 
size  ;  many  being  unique,  and  others  of  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  both  of  form  and  of  workman¬ 
ship.  In  glass  and  in  enamelling  are  some 


following  inscription  in  Greek  uncial  cha¬ 
racters  :  — 

rov  apiov  Koapov  (vel  pog)  daipavog 

In  the  same  room  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  ;  Peruvian, 
Mexican,  and  Central  American;  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian ;  Celtic,  and  other  antiquities  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.  The  Etruscan  and 
Greek  pottery  is  very  fine,  and  exhibits  examples 
of  most  of  the  varieties  both  of  form  and  of 


decoration.  Tho  severe  style  of  Art  of  some 
of  these  examples  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
There  are  also  several  line  Etruscan  ornaments 
in  gold,  &c. 

Some  very  interesting  examples  of  Etruscan 
jewellery  arc  also  exhibited,  which  show  to 
what  a  high  state  of  artistic  culture  that  nation 
had  arrived.  Cne  pair  of  earrings,  of  the 
supposed  date  of  1500  years  before  Christ,  are 
beautifully  wrought,  and  some  of  the  necklaces 
and  brooches  are  of  very  elegant  design.  Close 
by  these  are  examples  of  jewellery  from  Pom¬ 


peii.  In  the  same  case  are  some  of  the  most 
touching  relics  in  the  whole  collection — a 
number  of  toys  found  in  the  grave  of  a  little 
child  at  Cologne,  buried  there  during  the  Roman 
period.  These  toys  are  highly  interesting  and 
curious,  and  closely  resemble  the  toys  of  our 
own  day. 

The  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  other  cylin¬ 
ders,  many  in  number,  are  remarkable  for  their 
devices  and  inscriptions.  * 

*  To  be  continued. 


EEDISCOYERED  QUARRIES  OF 
ROSSO  ANTICO. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mountainous  kingdom 
of  Greece  abounds  in  rocks  of  limestone,  which, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  assume  the  form 
of  the  finest  statuary  marble ;  hut  it  is  not 
generally  known,  that  the  quarries  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  sculptors  and  masons  of  old  with 
the  fine  red  marble  called  Rosso  Antico,  have 
been  rediscovered.  At  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  attention  of  members 
was  called  to  this  interesting  fact,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  the  marble  into  this  country.' 

The  position  and  nature  of  the  quarries  were 
described  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddons.  They  are 
situated  in  the  most  southerly  promontory  of 
the  Jlorea  ;  in  the  name,  or  province  of  Laconia. 
Here  the  Greeks  of  old  found  the  marble,  and 
called  it  Red  Laconian.  It  was  not  until  long 
afterwards,  that  it  acquired,  in  Italy,  the  name 
of  Rosso  Antico.  In  some  places  extensive  ex¬ 
cavations  were  made  at  an  early  period ;  large 
blocks  having  been  cut,  and  never  removed 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transport  across 
mountains  and  ravines ;  but  there  is  one  large 
quarry,  which  has  not  yet  been  opened  for 
any  excavations  of  importance.  It  is  for¬ 
tunately  close  to  the  sea,  sloping  down  into  the 
sheltered  and  tideless  bay  of  Skutari  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Laconia,  or  Kolokythia, 
and  near  to  the  port  of  Gytheion.  36|°  N. 
lat.,  and  22^°  E.  long.  Specimens  of  marble 
from  this  quarry  were  exhibited  by .  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 

The  first  use  made  by  this  lady  of  her  most 
interesting  possession,  was  to  send  some  blocks 
of  the  marble  to  Baron  H.  de  Triqueti,  that  he 
might  use  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  the  baron 
thus  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  in  a  letter 
lately  addressed  to  her. 

{Translation.)  “  After  you  had  consulted  me 
on  the  nature  of  your  marble,  and  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  you  possessed  a  quarry  of  true 
Rosso  Antico,  which  is  so  rare,  and  so  sought 
after,  you  had  the  goodness  to  offer  me,  gratui¬ 
tously,  all  that  could  be  useful  for  the  service  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  the  decoration  of 
Wolsey’s  Chapel,  Windsor ;  it  is  therefore  my 
duty  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  use  made  of 
the  blocks  you  sent  to  me,  and  acquaint  you 
with  my  observations.  It  is  incontestible,  and 
every  one  versed  in  mineralogy  will  directly 
admit,  that  your  marble  is  the  identical  Rosso 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

“The  general  appearance  of  the  marble 
passes  from  a  red,  almost  scarlet,  in  colour,  to 
that  of  ‘  lid  de  vin,’  or  ‘  sang  de  boeuf  ’  (wine  lees 
or  blood  red),  probably  according  to  the  quantity 
of  oxide  it  contains. 

“The  surface  of  the  Rosso  is  very  smooth  and 
equal,  and  is  worked  with  the  greatest  ease. 

“I  have  used  it  in  the  execution  of  four 
bas-reliefs  of  small  dimensions  for  Wolsey’s 
Chapel.  I  executed  with  my  own  hand,  from 
the  rough  to  the  completion,  four  subjects,  which 
I  had  polished,  as  is  necessary  in  the  sculptui’e 
of  coloured  marbles.  I  then  executed  two  heads 
in  profile  of  Tiberius  and  Herod,  after  antique 
medals.  This  work  is  quickly  done,  and  the 
result  admirable.  I  then  executed  the  reverse 
of  two  medals,  in  wLich  greater  delicacy  was 
required ;  Judea  Capta  and  the  Roman  Wolf, 
medals  of  Titus,  and  I  was  equally  contented 
with  the  material. 

“Artistic  persons,  to  wLotu  these  details  may 
be  interesting,  will,  I  think,  easily  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  chapel,  and  can  see  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the 
Rosso  from  your  quarryn 

“  I  am  convinced  that  by  going  deeper  into 
it,  you  will  obtain  blocks  incomparably  more 
beautiful.  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  make  use 
of  some ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  your  Rosso  Antico — the  true  Rosso,  I 
repeat — is  destined  to  be  of  great  service  in 
architecture  and  sculpture.” 

This  marble  has  been  used  also  by  Lord 
Walsingham  for  decorative  panels  of  his  billiard- 
room,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  its 
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identity  and  beauty,  and  after  carefully  com¬ 
paring  it,  sees  no  difference  between  it  and 
some  ancient  pieces  in  his  possession,  which 
he  thinks  it  is  more  than  probable  came 
from  the  same  locality.  Lysandros  Kaftan- 
gioglou,  a  Greek  architect,  and  Honoraiy 
Corresponding  IMember  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  British  Architects,  says,  in  a  letter  written 
within  the  last  three  months,  that  “  the  working 
of  the  quarry  would  be  very  easy  and  not 
expensive,  from  its  admirable  position,  especially 
as  there  are  facilities  for  water-transport  to 
London,  or  any  other  port,  direct  from  the 
spot.” 

The  marble  becomes  richer  in  colour  the 
deeper  it  is  embedded  in  the  quarry,  and  is 
found  in  large  quantities ;  but  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  machinery  for  lifting  larcje  blocks,  which 
could  easily  be  cut.* 


THE  SILVER  CASKET  FOR  THE 
KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

There  is  in  progress  of  manufacture  by 
Messrs.  Howell,  James,  and  Co.,  a  silver  casket 
intended  for  presentation,  wuth  a  national  ad¬ 
dress,  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
The  designs  for  the  form  and  ornamentation 
of  the  casket  having  been  submitted  to  us,  we 
may  safely  say  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  highly-finished  productions  of  its  kind. 
We  have  seen,  in  national  museums,  silver 
coffers  and  caskets  larger  and  more  massive,  in¬ 
tended  as  bridal  presents,  and  dating  from  about 
the  first  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era ;  but 
the  ornamentation  is  generally  clumsy,  ill- 
designed,  ill-executed,  and  in  nowise  comparable 
with  cinque-cento  work.  The  occasion  of  its  ma¬ 
nufacture  and  presentation  entitles  this  special 
object  to  be  called  “national”;  but  from  the 
description  we  have  to  give,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  term  national  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
suitable.  It  will  be  of  solid  silver,  and  will 
weigh  upwards  of  300  ounces.  In  height  it  will 
measure  16  inches,  in  length  2  feet,  and  in  width 
21  inches.  Each  corner,  according  to  the  design, 
is  supported  by  a  Belgian  lion  holding  a  shield 
on  which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  — 
namely,  those  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  The  columns  supporting  the  frieze 
on  which  the  lid  rests  are  elaborately  chased 
and  engraved,  and  the  frieze  itself  is  enriched 
with  the  rose,  the  thistle,  the  shamrock,  and 
the  leek,  in  repousse.  The  lid  is  embossed,  and 
surmounted  by  the  Belgian  crown,  and  the 
columns  bear  richly  chased  pinnacles.  On  the 
sides  are  panels  containing  views  of  prominent 
features  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  front  exhibits  London 
taken  from  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  spires  of  some  of 
the  city  churches.  The  reverse  gives  views  of 
Edinburgh;  Ireland  and  Wales  are  represented 
respectively  by  Dublin  and  Denbigh.  The  base 
is  finished  with  festoons  of  flowers ;  and  an  in¬ 
scription  states  that  the  casket  and  the  address 
are  presented  by  the  British  nation  to  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  on  the  1st  of 
this  month  by  a  deputation  of  the  committee, 
accompanied  by  nearly  one  hundred  mayors  of 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the 
king  having  intimated  to  Captain  Charles 
klercier,  the  honorary  secretary,  that  it  would 
afford  him  much  pleasure  to  receive  as  many  of 
the  municipal  dignitaries  of  Great  Britain  as 
shall  be  pleased  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the 
presentation.  It  will  he  understood,  from  the 
dimensions  given  above,  that  the  form  of  the 
casket  is  necessarily  that  of  an  oblong  coffer 
fitted  to  contain  a  scroll,  and  that  the  orna¬ 
mentation,  to  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
has  excluded  all  allusion  to  antique  or  medimval 
models. 


»  The  proprietor  of  the  quarry  desires  that  all  letters 
aud  communications  on  the  subject,  may  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Eogers,  21,  Coborn  Street,  Kow,  Middlesex,  E. 
(late  of  21,  Soho  Square,  London). 
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The  National  Poeteait  Gallery  is 
in  process  of  removal  from  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  to  the  Museum,  South 
Kensington. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  has  been 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Baron  Leys,  of  Antwerp. 

Baron  Trequeti  has  completed  the 
series  of  marble  tableaux  on  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
Frogmore. 

Gibson’s  Works. — Comments  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  daily  papers  on  the  long 
delay  shown  by  the  Royal  Academy  in 
exhibiting  the  models  and  sketches,  &c., 
bequeathed  to  it  by  Gibson  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  removal  from  Trafalgar  Square  to 
Piccadilly  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
postponement,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
all  necessary  arrangements  within  the  new 
building.  In  almost  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  the  life  of  the  sculptor  by  Lady 
Eastlake,  just  published,  we  are  informed 
that  as  soon  as  such  arrangements  are 
completed,  “these  works,  embodying  the 
whole  course  of  the  great  sculptor’s  Art, 
will  be  placed  in  Bui’lington  House,  and 
made  available  at  all  times  for  public 
inspection. 

Cambridge  “Slade”  Professcrsiiip. 
— It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many,  as  it 
certainly  did  us,  to  hear  that  Sir  Higby  M. 
Wyatt  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Art  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Slade.  If  the  teachings 
of  an  Art-professor  are  to  be  limited  to 
architecture  and  decorative  ornament,  the 
choice  is  perfectly  justifiable,  for  Sir 
Digby’s  reputation  in  these  branches  would 
fully  warrant  it.  But  if  they  are  also 
to  include  painting  and  sculpture — and  we 
may  presume  such  to  be  the  case — then  the 
selection  is  not  a  wise  one.  It  may  be 
argued  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
candidate  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
comprehend  all  that  is  required,  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  as  well 
to  make  choice  of  a  leading  man  in  one 
special  branch  as  in  that  of  another.  Yet 
admitting  the  plea,  it  undoubtedly  seems 
that  a  painter  rather  than  an  architect 
should  have  preference  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
stigma  not  only  on  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  on-  our  whole  school  of  painters,  if 
among  them  a  suitable  election  could  not 
have  been  made.  Professor  Ruskin,  at 
Oxford,  is  certainly  not  a  painter,  but  ho 
has  through  long  years  so  intimately 
identified  himself  with  that  Art,  yet  without 
neglecting  other  branches,  that  no  one 
questioned  his  fitness  for  the  chair  he  now 
occupies.  We  have  heard  of  more  than 
one  artist-painter  who  aspired  to  the  seat 
at  Cambridge,  and  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  disparaging  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s 
qualifications  in  his  special  department, 
we  think  the  senate  has  not  come  to  a 
right  decision. 

The  Legend  op  “Undine”  has  found 
another  able  expositor  in  Mr.  W.  Calder 
Mai-shall,  R.A.,  who  has  embodied  inmarble 
a  highly  poetic  conception  of  the  Water 
Maiden.  To  those  familiar  with  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  beautiful  rendering  of  “Sabrina,” 
— and  who  is  not  ? — the  present  work 
will  have  an  especial  interest,  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  a  somewhat  similar  class  of  subject, 
and,  from  being  executed  at  a  later  period 
of  the  artist’s  career,  exhibits  his  style  in 
the  full  maturity  of  taste  and  skill. 

I  Penetrating  the  spirit  of  the  German  story. 
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1  the  sculptor  has  touchingly  realised  the 

1  tender  sweetness  of  the  character,  and  has 
i  produced  a  figure,  the  elegance  and  refine¬ 

ment  of  which  must  ensure  its  place  among 
;  the  classics  of  British  Art.  In  feeling,  the 

design  exhibits  that  elevation  of  tone  and 
purity  of  ideal  beauty  that  characterises  Mr. 

1  Marshall’s  imaginative  creations  ;  while  in 

1  technical  qualities  it  is  most  masterly  and 

;  accomplished,  combining  all  the  variety  of 

1  natui’e  in  its  flow  of  line,  or  rounded  con- 

j  j  tour,  the  delicate  inflexions  of  surface  un- 

!  dulations,  or  suppleness  of  texture.  Wq, 

!  congratulate  Mr.  Marshall  on  the  courage 

1  necessary  to  the  production  of  such  a  work 

j  (which  will  be  shortly  exhibited  at  the 

Academy),  at  a  time  when  the  ideal  in 

1  sculpture  is  so  little  encouraged  among  us 

1  as  it  is  at  present,  and  when  the  aid  of  the 

chisel  is  so  rarely  sought  except  for  the 
purposes  of  memorialistic  portraiture,  and 
the  onanvfacture  too  frequently  substituted 
for  Art. 

1  Two  Exhibitions  op  Modeen  Pic¬ 

tures  are  to  be  held  in  Old  Bond  Street 

1  during  the  coming  spring.  “  Two  too 
many,”  as  some  will  think  and  say. 
They  may  be  welcomed,  however,  if  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  means  of  exhibition  to 
j  ,  promote  sales :  though  so  viewed,  they 

i  :  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  the 

1  collections  to  be  opened  in  April  and  May 

j  by  dealers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  six  or 

j  ;  eight  established  exhibitions  from  the 

1  (  Royal  Academy  to  Suffolk  Street.  One  of 

j  ,  the  two  exhibitions  referred  to  arose  out  of 

1  1  a  belief  that  the  rejected  of  the  Royal 

i  Academy  had  been  wrongly  dealt  with. 

1  1  Rooms  were  opened  to  such  “rejected”  by 
'  Mr.  Benson,  and  a  fairly  successful  season 
,  was  the  result :  how  far  such  success  will  be 
permanent  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether 
the  exhibition  number  tw'o  arises  from  the 

1  discontent  of  the  dissatisfied  we  cannot  say, 
but  that  is  the  general  impression.  Mr. 
Gullick,  known  as  an  artist  and  Art-critic, 
issues  an  invitation  to  artists  to  exhibit  at 
;  39,  Old  Bond  Street,  early  in  March  ;  and 

i  his  list  of  those  of  the  profession  from 

i  whom  ho  has  received  “intimations  of  cor- 

1  dial  approval”  contains  the  names  of  very 

{  many  of  its  loaders.  On  the  other  hand, 

kfr.  Benson,  dating  also  from  Old  Bond 
Street,  invites  all  painters  of  all  countries 
to  send  their  contributions  there.  We  trust 
that  both  exhibitions  will  be  prosperous 
and  useful ;  but  wo  confess  to  less  con¬ 
fidence  than  hope  in  the  issue.* 

Mu.  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.,  is  now 
completing  in  the  marble  a  charming 
idjdlic  figure  of ‘A  Blackberry  Gatherer.’ 
In  an  ea.sy,  unaffected  pose,  a  young  girl, 
having  for  the  moment  relaxed  her  search 
i  for  the  juicy  fniit  and  placed  her  basket  on 

the  ground,  is  engaged  in  extracting  a 
i  thoni  from  her  hand.  The  conception  and 

1  i  feeling  of  this  figure  is  most  happy  in  the 

1  1  air  of  natural  simplicity  and  sweetness 

1  pervading  it ;  in  short,  the  work  promises 

to  rank  among  the  most  successful  of  this 

1  well-known  artist’s  less  ambitious  themes, 

i  The  selection  of  subjects  for  sculpture  from 

among  the  incidents  around  us,  in  place  of 
lifeless  reproductions  from  the  antique,  is 
a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended,  as  embodying  illustrations  of 
daily  life  and  human  sympathies,  rather 
than  the  worn-out  conventionalitie.o  of  an 

1  obsolete  mythology.  iMr.  Stephens  has 
thought  for  himself ;  in  modern  rural  in- 
1  cidont  ho  has  found  a  subject  likely  to 

1  •  In  May  next  (incIiKlini;  tlie  collections  of  dealers), 

there  will  lie  open  in  London  eiKhleen  or,  it  may  be, 
twenty  exhibitions  of  pictures  by  modem  artists.  This 
statenient  may  startle  some  of  our  readers,  but  they  will 
finds  it  accurate. 

become  a  general  favourite,  and  which, 
while  yet  more  picturesque  in  itself,  is 
completely  within  the  range  of  legitimate 
treatment  in  marble.  The  work  is  intended 
for  exhibition  at  the  Academy  next  May. 

The  late  Earl  of  Elgin. — We  learn 
from  a  French  paper,  the  Moniteur  des  Arts, 
that  the  British  Government  is  about  to 
erect  a  monument  in  Calcutta  to  this 
nobleman,  who  so  efficiently  filled  the  post 
of  governor-general  of  India.  It  is  to  be 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. ; 
and  the  sculptured  work  will  be  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Bernio  Philip. 

Signor  Monti’s  Group,  ‘  The  Fisher- 
Girls,  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851,  and  engraved  shortly  after¬ 
wards  in  our  Journal,  was  recently  sold  by 
Mr.  F.  Godwin,  the  auctioneer,  for  the 
sum  of  410  guineas.  It  was  the  property 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Ogle  Hunt;  and,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  figures  are  portrait-statues  of 
the  daughters  of  the  deceased  lady. 

The  Gallery  of  M.  Everard,  51, 
Bedford  Square. — M.  Everard  has  fitted 
up  his  gallery  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
season,  and  on  the  several  walls  hang 
nearly  a  thousand  pictures,  productions  of 
the  foreign  schools ;  principally  those  of 
Belgium  and  Holland — examples  of  modern 
Flemish  Art.  The  artists  of  France  and 
Germany  are  also  represented  by  some  of 
their  leading  masters.  M.  Everard  is  a 
Belgian,  highly  esteemed  and  respected  in 
his  own  country;  he  possesses  the  con- 
fidenee  of  its  principal  painters ;  while 
with  those  of  other  kingdoms  he  has  esta¬ 
blished  the  intimate  relations  that  arise 
from  experience  and  trust.  As  a  dealer, 
he  is  well  known  to  collectors  in  England  ; 
in  several  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  he  holds  annual  exhibitions,  and  has 
thus  formed  a  large  and  valuable  con¬ 
nection  among  collectors  in  Great  Britain, 
who  have  had  “dealings”  with  him  that 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  both.  It 
would  startle  our  readers  to  know  how 
many  pictures  he  has  disposed  of  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  during  the  past  year. 
Those  who  desire  the  acquisition  of  works 
by  foreign  masters  will  be  well  pleased  to 
know  where  may  be  seen  such  a  collection 
as  that  under  notice,  and  where  they  may 
obtain  intercourse  with  a  dealer  whose 
professional  integrity  and  general  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  depended  upon.  The  gallery, 
including  several  auxiliary  rooms,  is  large, 
as  it  well  may  be  to  hang  a  number  of 
paintings  approaching  a  thousand;  they 
are  of  various  degrees  and  orders  of  merit, 
ranging  in  cost  from  comparatively  small 
up  to  very  high  sums,  and  consisting  of 
early  eflbrts  by  artists  seeking  fame,  and 
productions  of  those  who  have  achieved  it ; 
so  that  various  tastes,  as  well  as  purses, 
may  be  considered  and  ministered  to.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  print  a  list  of  the  artists  who  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  exhibition  : — Portaels,  Auguste 
Bonhour,  Ed.  Frere,  Huverger,  Alma 
Tadema,  Kockkoek,  Baumgartner,  J.  H. 
L.  He  Haas,  Van  Schendel,  Trayer,  F. 
Willems,  Ary  Scheffer,  Verschuur,  E. 
Fichel,  Clays,  Plassan,  Eugene  Verboeck- 
hoven,  Goupil,  Leon  Dansaert,  Vanhove, 
Bougereau,  Henrietta  Brown,  Hugues 
Merle.  The  minor  candidates  for  renown 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  are  some 
who  will  bo  sure  to  find  patrons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  not  alono  for  the  merit  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  as  Art-works,  but  for  the  interest 
of  the  subjects  they  select.  A  visit  to  the 
gallery  of  M.  Everard  will  be  amply  re¬ 
paid  ;  it  cannot  fail  to  bo  accepted  as  one 
of  the  Art-treats  of  the  British  metropolis. 
It  is  probable  that  we  shall  describe  the 

collection  at  greater  length  in  a  future 
number,  for  among  the  productions  here 
exhibited  are  several  that  demand  more 
detailed  notices  than  we  can  this  month 
give  them. 

Curious  Chased  and  Inlaid  Copper 
Ornaments. — Together  with  the  fans  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  a  small  collection 
of  very  curious  copper  articles  has  recently 
been  imported  from  Japan.  There  appears 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  many  of  these  objects  were 
intended,  as  their  nondescript  form  is  not 
directly  applicable  to  any  requirement  of 
European  life.  Some  of  them  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  adaptation,  however,  as  brooches. 
Others  may  be  serviceable  as  clasps,  or  as 
the  handles  of  paper  knives.  Some  appear 
to  have  been  made  merely  for  ornamenting 
dresses,  in  lieu  of  the  gold  lace  which  is 
officially  recognised  at  home.  The  exqui¬ 
site  chasing,  at  once  bold  and  delicate,  of 
these  small  metallic  reliefs  is  worthy  the 
study  of  the  workman,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  amateur.  They  are  made,  for  the 
most  part,  of  copper,  as  appears  on  scratch¬ 
ing  the  metal,  and  yet  the  surface  closely 
resembles  oxidized  silver.  The  mode  in 
which  this  delicate  facing  is  produced 
is  entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  Some 
of  the  designs  are  inlaid  with  gold  or 
with  silver,  at  times  m  lines  no  thicker 
than  a  cobweb.  A  red  blush  is  produced 
occasionally  on  the  cheek  of  the  little 
monsters  represented,  who  revel  in  all  the 
grotesque  ugliness  dear  to  the  Japanese 
imagination.  Dragons,  and  the  wide¬ 
mouthed  quadruped  that  is  looked  upon 
as  a  charm  for  good  luck,  carry  deities 
even  more  truculent  than  themselves.  In 
one  little  plaque  a  terrific  deity  is  encom¬ 
passed  by  rolling  clouds  and  spiry  flames ; 
in  another  a  frog  walks  erect,  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm.  Cray-fish  or 
lobsters,  in  gold,  are  favourite  ornaments. 

In  some  of  the  knife -handles  no  relief  is 
produced,  but  the  entire  pattern  is  inlaid. 

One  specimen,  which  resembles  the  vein- 
ing  of  a  Damascus  blade,  is  thought  to  be 
of  lead,  transformed  by  some  wonderful 
process.  For  classic  beauty  of  form  no 
one  will  look  to  Japan.  For  unrivalled 
delicacy  and  finish,  for  constant  origina¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  the  grotesquely 
impossible,  for  wonderful  skill  in  inlaying, 
and  for  the  result  of  metallurgic  processes 
which  produce  an  effect  like  that  of  alche¬ 
my  itself,  all  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and 
workers  in  metal  of  the  finer  orders,  will 
do  well  to  study  the  products  of  Japan. 

Abyssinian  Art. — Did  any  one  expect 
that  we  should  capture  an  illuminated 
missal  in  Magdala  ?  It  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  spolia  opima  taken  by 

Lord  Napier  ;  but  yet  the  curious  volume, 
entitled  “  Hymns  to  God  and  to  his  Saints,” 
written  in  the  Ethiopic  character,  and  illu¬ 
mined  after  a  fashion  that  is  not  European 
(though  akin  to  European  Art  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Bald),  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  King’s  Library  at  the  British 
Museum,  has  more  interest  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  natural  history  of  Art  than 
have  the  tasselled  crown  and  silver-soled 
!  slippers  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
j  The  work  is  attributed  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  figures  are  drawn  with  a 
bold  and  fearless  touch,  and  are  very  fully, 
though  not  very  brightly,  coloured. 

Faraday  Memorial. — The  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  this  work  have,  it  is  stated, 
reached  the  large  amount  of  £14,000 ;  a 
sum  that  ought  to  produce  a  memorial 

1  worthy  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the 
country. 

i 
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REVIEWS. 

Art  Thoughts  ;  the  Experiences  and  Obser¬ 
vations  of  an  American  Amateur  in 
Europe.  By  James  Jackson  Jarves, 
Author  of  “Art  Hints,”  “Art  Studies,” 
&c.  Published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
New  York. 

In  a  small  hut  closely-printed  volume  we 
have  here  the  impressions  of  European  Art,  in 
its  various  phases  and  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  day,  on  the  mind  of  one  who,  as 
an  intelligent  and  independent  seeker  after 
truth,  has  studied  Art  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  not  unknown  to  our 
readers,  who  cannot  have  failed  to  recognise,  in 
the  papers  from  his  pen  which  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  our  pages,  undoubted  evidence  of 
a  thinking  and  well-cultured  mind,  united 
with  descriptive  powers  of  no  common  order. 
Biassed  by  no  special  Art-creeds,  uninfluenced 
by  any  nationality  or  school,  he  takes  a  large 
and  comprehensive  view  of  a  subject  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  his  delight  thoroughly  to 
investigate  and  reverentially  to  study.  Modestly 
he  dedicates  to  his  children  “  these  ‘  Thoughts,’ 
as  so  many  crumbs  which  have  fallen  to  their 
father  from  the  masters’  tables. 

We  may  at  once  say  that  this  is  not  a  dry 
book  of  Art-criticism,  in  which  theories  and 
principles  are  analysed  to  their  primary  ele¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  consecutive  narrative  of  Art, 
as  it  has  become  developed  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Europe — the  extreme  northern  schools 
only  being  absent — with  brief  sketches  of  the 
principal  artists  and  their  works.  Mr.  Jarves’s 
view  of  the  English  school  of  painting  is,  as  a 
whole,  truthful,  and  is  sometimes  described  in 
a  humorous,  but  not  uncomplimentary,  manner. 
In  fact,  both  of  ourselves  and  our  Art,  he  forms 
a  high  estimate  in  regard  to  “honesty,”  if 
such  a  term  may  be  used  of  both.  “  English 
Art,”  he  says,  “is  a  good  story-teller,  dotes  on 
children  and  pets,  enjoys  the  picturesque, 
manly  sports,  horticulture,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  business,  the  crowd,  isolation,  varieties 
of  fashion,  follies  of  low  life,  virtues  of  every¬ 
day  existence,  the  eccentricities  of  the  world, 
and  is  more  content  with  a  ‘  home  ’  mid¬ 
way  between  poverty  and  riches,  than  to  be 
‘  decorated  ’  and  receive  prize  medals.  Solid 
comfort  is  dearer  to  it  than  ‘  honourable  men¬ 
tion.’  It  prefers  punctual  bank  cheques  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  back-patting;  does  not  knuckle  to 
patronage,  yet  adores  it.  ...  As  a  whole,  Eng¬ 
lish  painting,  planting  itself  firmly  on  the 
earth,  specially  devotes  itself  to  Humanity.” 
Here  we  have,  in  brief  words,  almost  the  entire 
materials  of  one  of  our  annual  exhibitions  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere. 

However  much  some  may  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives,  and 
may  differ  from  his  opinions  on  certain  works 
of  Art,  the  easy,  pleasant,  and  graphic  style  in 
which  the  hook  is  written  is  very  enjoyable, 
and  will,  almost  involuntarily  to  himself  or  her¬ 
self — for  it  is  equally  adapted  to  both  sexes 
— carry  the  reader  to  the  end.  Rarely  has  a 
writer  upon  Art  expressed  his  opinions  in  a  way 
so  thoroughly  attractive  to  the  unprofessional, 
while  there  is  abundance  of  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  his  pages. 


Weapons  of  War:  being  a  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
With  nearly  ‘2000  Illustrations.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Keeper,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Bell  and  Daldt. 

A  warlike  nation,  sueh  as  the  French  assume  to 
be,  would,  of  course,  find  special  interest  in  the 
history  of  war-weapons.  On  no  other  ground 
can  we  account  for  almost  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  two  books  on  this  subject.  A 
few  months  ago  we  reviewed  a  translation, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  of  M.  Lacombe’s 
“  Arms  and  Armour,”  and  now  there  is  before 
us  a  translation  of  another  French  writer  on 
the  same  subject.  The  two  works,  however, 
differ  widely  in  treatment.  Lacombe’s  is  far 


more  historical  and  descriptive :  his  illustra¬ 
tions  serve  chiefly  to  elucidate  the  text. 
Demmin’ s,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  text  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  illustrations ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
pages  are  crowded  with  wood-cuts,  to  each  of 
which  a  short  description  is  appended.  Some 
introductory  remarks  precede  each  division, 
and  the  book  commences  with  an  abridged 
history  of  ancient  arms.  As  a  work  of  re¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Black’s  translation  is  most  valuable. 
Of  the  engravings,  the  less  said  the  better: 
they  are  mean  to  a  degree,  showing  the 
weapon  undoubtedly,  but  as  works  of  Art 
scarcely  respectable.  In  the  present  day,  we 
are  quite  unaccustomed  to  look  upon  such  in 
any  book  of  pretence ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  subject  worthy  of  the  careful 
draughlsman  and  engraver  should  be  so  un¬ 
worthily  treated.  These  illustrations  undoubt¬ 
edly  lessen  the  value  of  the  volume  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 


The  Scenery  of  Greece  and  its  Islands. 
Illustrated  by  Fifty  Views,  sketched  from 
Nature,  executed  on  Steel,  and  described 
en  Route.  By  William  Linton.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  first 
came  before  our  notice  ;  we  are  glad  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  to  know  that  it  is 
again  offered  to  the  public,  to  whom  it  must 
almost  appear  a  novelty  in  illustrated  literature, 
so  rarely  now-a-days  do  we  find  books  wholly 
adorned  with  plate-engravings.  As  a  painter 
Mr.  Linton  has  well-nigh  passed  out  of  the 
remembrance  of  the  present  generation — he 
must  long  since  have  outstepped  his  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten— but  there  was  a  time 
when  his  pictures  of  classic  scenery  and  classic 
incidents  attracted  no  little  notice  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  and  elsewhere.  His  pure  landscapes 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  and  fine 
feeling  combined  with  a  loving  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  and  these  qualities  are 
thoroughly  seen  in  the  fifty  pictures  contained 
in  this  beautiful  volume ;  which,  for  all,  and 
especially  the  classic  scholar,  must  have  abun¬ 
dant  interest.  In  the  text  the  reader  travels 
pleasantly  with  the  author  over  ground  rendered 
sacred  by  the  memories  of  the  noble  Greeks  of 
old ;  to  whom  the  Arts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  as  they  are  now  presented  to  us,  are 
so' greatly  indebted.  Again  we  welcome  Mr. 
Linton’s  Greece  and  his  notes  of  travel. 


Marvels  of  Glass-making  in  all  Ages.  By 
A.  Sauzay.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Auto¬ 
types,  and  Sixty-three  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Published  by  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
AND  Marston. 

Of  all  the  materials  which  are  applied  to  Art- 
industries,  none  is  so  beautiful  in  itself  and  in 
its  applications  as  glass ;  and  if  a  lower  but 
■wider  range  be  taken  of  it,  there  is  not  one  of 
more  general  utility,  for  glass  may  be  considered 
as  only  another  name  for  light ;  and  light  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  our  existence  physically 
and  mentally.  The  precious  metals,  as  gold 
and  silver  are  termed,  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  this  fragile  material  for  productions  of 
Art-manufacture  in  richness  and  delicacy  of 
ornamentation :  engraving,  embossing,  and 
colouring  unite  together jn  perfecting  a  “thing 
of  beauty.”  It  is  easy,  then,  to  conceive  why 
so  much  attention  has  in  all  ages  been  given  to 
glass-making  in  its  various  applications  ;  nor 
can  we  point  out  any  industrial  Art  whose 
historj^  is  of  greater  interest. 

M.  Sauzay’s  book,  however,  is  not  so  much 
historical  as  it  is  descriptive  of  processes ;  it 
might  take  as  a  more  appropriate  title  than 
that  given  to  it,  “  a  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  purposes  decorative,  useful,  and 
scientific.”  Yet,  as  he  rightly  observes,  its 
“  different  appliances  are  none  the  less  marvel¬ 
lous  because  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them 
every  day,  and  they  do  not  the  less  deserve  to 
have  each  of  them  its  story  told.”  His  pro¬ 
gramme  embraces  a  wide  scope,  from  the  tiny 
bead  which  ornaments  the  person  to  the  richly 
engraved  cup  or  vase,  and  the  large  sheet  of 
window-glass,  and  the  huge  lenses  for  light¬ 


houses  :  neither  are  artificial — that  is,  glass — 
eyes  omitted.  We  miss,  however,  from  his  role 
stained  glass,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  applications  of  the  mateiial. 
M.  Sauzay  has  not  by  any  means  exhausted  his 
subject ;  but  so  far  as  ho  goes,  he  treats  it 
lucidly  and  pleasantly. 


Purpose  and  Passion  :  being  Pygmalion  and 
other  Poems.  By  Keningale  Robert 
Cook,  B.A.  Published,  by  Virtue  &  Co. 
“  This  volume’s  sole  claim  is  for  the  possession 
of  a  certain  diversity.”  So  writes  its  author  ; 
and  truly,  as  regards  variety,  for  on  its  title- 
page  might  be  written  “motley  ”  in  the  prime 
sense  of  the  word,  a  compound  of  variegated 
colours,  some  gay  and  bright,  others  of  a  som¬ 
bre,  yet  delicate,  hue.  If  Mr.  Cook  has  written 
with  the  hope  of  catching  the  ear  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  he  will  meet  vdth  disappointment :  these 
are  not  the  daj's  when  classic  poetry,  however 
sweetly  the  strain  be  sung,  finds  a  large 
audience ;  but  he  will  attract  those  to  whom 
elevated  purjiose  and  refined  expression  consti¬ 
tute  in  themselves  an  introduction. 

The  term  “  classic,”  just  used,  is  not  intended 
to  apply  only  to  such  poems  as  “  Pygmalion,” 
and  some  other  subjects  gleaned  from  the 
stories  of  Greek  or  Roman  mythology ;  we 
have  adopted  it  to  express  the  manner  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  presented.  “  Pyg¬ 
malion,”  to  which  a  prominent  place  is  given 
on  the  title-page — why,  we  cannot  tell,  for  it  is 
far  exceeded  in  length  by  other  poems — relates 
in  elegant,  yet  chaste,  language  the  story  of 
the  Cyprian  sculptor  who,  disgusted  with  the 
licentiousness  of  the  women  of  Amathus,  ab¬ 
jured  the  sex ;  but  becoming  enamoured  of  a 
beautiful  statue  he  had  created,  he  entreated  the 
gods  to  endue  it  with  life,  and  his  prayer  being 
answered,  married  the  work  of  his  hands. 

The  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  most  powerfully 
written  poem  is  called  “  Ex  Antro  ;  ”  it  narrates 
the  revelations  of  one  who  had  sought  refuge 
from  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
from  himself,  in  solitude.  A  dramatic  sketch, 
“  Esse.x  and  the  Ring,”  founded  on  the  histori¬ 
cal  story  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  keeping 
back  the  ring  which  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to 
Essex  as  a  warrant  for  her  aid  when  in  trouble ; 
and  the  withholding  of  which  led,  it  is  said,  to 
the  death  of  the  favouilte,  wiU  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  those  who  would,  probably, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  other  themes.  There  are,  too, 
several  Ijuics  of  much  sweetness,  with  other 
minor  poems  evidencing  a  highly  cultivated 
mind  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetiy. 


The  Midnight  Sky  :  familiar  Notes  on  the 
Stars  and  Planets.  B}'  Edward  Dunkin, 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
'With  thirty-two  Star-maps  and  numerous 
other  Illustrations.  Published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

“  Why  did  not  somebody,”  says  Carlyle, 
teach  me  the  constellations,  too,  and  make  me 
at  home  in  the  starry  heavens,  which  are  always 
overhead,  and  which  I  don’t  half  know  to  this 
day  P”  Now  Mr.  Dunkin  has  undertaken  the 
duty  of  presenting  himself  as  that  “  somebody  ” 
to  future  Carlyles  and  all  others  desirous  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  “  spangled  heavens.”  And, 
certainly,  if  anything  could  woo  the  mind  of 
young  or  old  to  a  study  of  the  subject,  it  would 
be  this  most  attractive  and  beautiful  book. 
Some  months  ago  we  chanced  to  see  several 
numbers  of  that  well-conducted  and  popular 
serial,  the  Leisure  Hour,  and  were  delighted 
with  seeing  in  it  numerous  admirable  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  starry  sky  as  seen  in  London,  on  a 
clear  brilliant  night,  at  difterent  points  of  the 
compass,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
These  charming  maps,  or  pictures — they  are  quite 
worthy  of  the  latter  name— illustrated  a  series 
of  papers  on  astronomj-,  vTitten  by  Mr.  Dun¬ 
kin  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  young  student.  He  has  now 
gathered  them  together,  revised  them,  added 
fresh  matter,  and  issued  the  whole  in  a  style 
that  must  commend  itself  to  public  notice,  more 
especially  for  educational  purposes.  _  The  index- 
maps,  giving  the  names  of  the  principal  stars 
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indicated  on  the  larger  maps,  "will  be  found 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  comprehending  of  the 
planetary  system.  The  Tract  Society  does  well 
in  diffusing  scientific  instruction  conjointly 
with  the  religious  teaching  it  seeks  to  inculcate : 
the  one  cannot  fail  to  help  forward  the  other. 


The  Loed’s  Pe.wer.  Illustrated  by^  F.  E. 

PicKEKSGiLL,  E.A.  and  Henry  Alford, 

D.D.  Published  by'  Longmans. 

Two  names  so  prominent  and  distinguished, 
must  secure  a  cordial  welcome  for  this  book. 
The  Dean  of  Canterbury  “  illustrates  ”  the 
prayer  in  a  poem :  “  variations,”  into  which 
several  stories  are  introduced  enlarging  the 
passages  of  the  holy  text.  Mr.  Pickergill’s 
illustrations  are  those  of  a  graceful  and  vigorous 
draughtsman  on  wood  ;  engraved  by  the 
brothers  Dalziel,  they  illustrate  the  poem 
rather  than  the  prayer ;  although,  indirectly, 
the  several  lessons  of  Our  Lord  are  conveyed 
to  the  eye  and  mind  by^  these  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  of  Art.  The  poem  is  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  “The  sacred  teacher”  has  deeply  and 
intensely  felt  his  theme,  and  carefully  studied 
the  divine  precepts  familiar  to  all  Christians  in 
all  ages  and  countries — from  the  babe  who  lisps 
“Our  Father”  to  the  aged  wayfarer  who  is 
departing  from  earth.  The  dean  has  another 
claim  on  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  country, 
arising  from  this,  his  latest,  work. 


The  Animal  "World  :  a  Monthly  Advocate  of 
Humanity.  Published  by  S.  W.  Par¬ 
tridge  k  Co. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  new 
serial,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Iloyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  a  noble  institution  deserving  of  all 
the  support  which  the  public  can  give  it.  Its 
efforts  to  inculcate  lessons  of  humanity  through 
the  medium  of  such  a  publication  as  that  before 
us  can  scarcely^  fail  of  success ;  for  “  The 
Animal  World”  contains  much  interesting 
matter,  is  capitally  illustrated,  and  well  printed 
on  toned  paper;  and  the  charge  for  it  is  — 
twopence.  Taking  its  contents  generally,  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  scientific  for  the  classes  to  whom 
such  a  work  should  be  specially  addressed : 
they'  are  only'  to  be  reached  by  precepts  and 
teachings  of  a  familiar  and  light  character, 
interspersed  with  stories  and  anecdotes.  These 
are  certainly'  not  absent ;  but  they  are  not  the 
staple  contributions. 


^Iany  Harry  Returns  of  the  Day.  A  Birth¬ 
day'  Book.  By  Charles  and  IMary 
CowDEN  Clarke.  Published  by  Lock- 
wood  k  Co. 

This  book  has  been  written  at  Nice,  where  its 
c8b;emed  and  venerated  authors  now  reside, 
in  a  green  old  age,  honoured  and  respected,  for 
many  good  works  well  done,  as  “  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  ”  of  a  grateful  English  public.  It  is  a 
collection  of  memories — memories  of  English 
rural  life,  very  different  from  the  things,  people, 
and  places  they'  now  see.  They  seem  to 
have  been  written  for  some  young  Italian 
children,  to  whom  the  pretty  volume  is  dedi¬ 
cated  ;  and  concern,  mainly',  English  farm- 
yanls,  English-jiets,  habits,  amusements,  and 
occupations  of  English  country-homos;  they 
are  as  fresh  and  full  of  nature  as  if  they  were 
scenes,  not  of  long  ago,  but  of  yesterday.  As 
a  collection  of  facts  and  fancies  they'  have 
seldom  been  surjiaKsed  ;  they  make  old  things 
new  ;  giving  to  them  all  the  charm  of  generous 
and  benevolent  nature.  It  is  “a  boy’s  own 
book,”  so  far  ns  amusements  and  out-door 
■  njoyments  go,  with  much  of  information 
combined  with  ]deasant  reading — food  for 
thought ! 


Kind  Words  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  II.  Hall. 

Among  the  numerous  serials  intended  for  young 
folk,  this  certainly’  deserves  its  due  share  of 
public  favour.  The  contents  are  sufficiently 
divided  between  the  amusing  and  the  instruc¬ 
tive,  while  the  illustrations  are  mostly  very  fair 


examples  of  engraving ;  some  are  decidedly 
good.  It  would,  however,  be  wise  to  employ 
larger  type,  even  at  the  risk  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  matter  ;  that  now  used  is  generally 
too  small  and  trydng,  even  for  young  eyes.  The 
paper,  too,  is  thin,  for  a  magazine ;  yet  the 
whole  is  wonderful  for  a  half-penny  publication 
of  eight  large  pages. 


The  Royal  Road  to  Drawing.  By  W.  A. 
Nicholls,  Author  of  “  The  National  Draw¬ 
ing  Master.”  Published  by  Reeves  and 
Sons. 

We  have  but  little  faith  in  “  roy'al  roads  ”  to  the 
attainment  of  any  branch  of  education,  if  by' 
the  term  is  understood  a  road  which  to  travel 
requires  no  labour  nor  industry,  but  is  altoge¬ 
ther  easy-going  and  pleasant.  Some  roads 
are,  undoubtedly,  more  so  than  others,  and 
that  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls  would  conduct  the 
young  student  of  drawing  must  be  placed  on 
this  list.  The  progressive  examples  are  very' 
simple,  judiciously  selected,  and  drawn  with  a 
firm,  free  hand,  and  the  few  notes  of  introduction 
appended  are  wholly  to  the  purpose.  As  a 
work  quite  elementary'  it  will  be  found  most 
useful  in  the  juvenile  school-room.  But  what 
can  be  said  of  the  group,  artist  and  sitters, 
placed  on  the  cover  ?  nothing,  except  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  pupil  not  to  look  at  them  ;  certainly 
Sir  Joshua  was  never  so  travestied.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  “  mistake,”  and  should  be  removed. 


Do  I  KNOW?  Walks  and  Talks  with  Uncle 
Merton.  With  Twelve  Illustrations.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
The  illustrations  here  are  very  pretty,  apparently 
etchings  by  an  amateur ;  but  they  manifest  a 
right  appreciation  of  Art,  and  fervent  love  of 
Nature.  Uncle  Merton  rambles  everywhere 
with  his  young  charges,  and  has  ever  a  good 
word  to  say  about  every'thing  they  meet,  con¬ 
cerning  a  hundred  things  of  which  children 
ought  to  know  something.  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  Christmas  gift-books  for  youth. 

The  Way  to  Win:  a  Story  of  Adventure 
Afloat  and  Ashore.  By  Charles  A.  Beach. 
Published  by  Lockwood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Beach  has  made  a  reputation  by  the  issue 
of  several  works  of  this  class :  he  sustains  it 
here  :  the  adventures  are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
and  may  satisfy  the  greediest  appetite.  We 
are  led  into  many  lands  among  varied  peoples, 
and  have  an  ample  supply  of  daring  deeds : 
fightings,  drownings,  typhoons,  bushrangers, 
mutinies  :  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  marvels  to 
which  the  hero  has  been  exposed,  and  over 
which  he  ultimately  triumphs,  being  in  reality 
a  very  good  boy,  who  makes  a  very  good  man. 


The  Angels  of  Heaven.  Twelve  Photographs 
from  Pictures  by  Groat  Masters  in  Art. 
Published  by  Seeley,  Jackson  &  Co. 

This  beautiful  book  has  many  gems  of  Art,  and 
may  delight  and  teach  readers  of  all  ages.  It 
is  charmingly  “got  up.”  Accompanying  the 
prints  are  passages  from  the  best  writers ;  such 
enduring  benefactors  as  Bishops  Hall,  Sherlock, 
Andrews,  and  Wordsworth  ;  while  the  painters 
from  whom  contributions  have  been  drawn, 
are  Stothard,  Kaulbach,  Delaroche,  Blake,  Dore, 
Turner,  Rembrandt,  and  Raffaelle;  great  men 
of  a  grand  epoch  are  both  authors  and  artists. 


The  Odes  of  Anacreon.  With  Fifty-four 

Illustrative  Designs  by  Girodet  de  Roussy. 

Published  by  John  Camden  Hotten. 

Few  persons,  of  late  years,  have  read  the  seduc¬ 
tive  verses  of  Moore — so-called  translations  of 
Anacreon.  The  poet  was  young  when  he 
wrote  them,  and  followed  rather  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  own  mind  than  the  Greek  original. 
They  are  luscious,  and  surpassingly  smooth 
and  graceful ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  reading.  Neither  can  the 
illustrations  of  M.  Girodet  de  Roussy  be  placed 
before  the  public  without  a  word  of  warning. 


The  preface  speaks  of  them  as  translations  by 
the  pencil :  “  we  might  fancy  that  his  designs 
had  been  executed  under  Anacreon’s  own  eye, 
by  some  Greek  artist  who  had  himself  witnessed 
that  soft  and  voluptuous  existence  where  song 
and  pleasure  are  one.” 

But  while  that  view  describes  the  great  merit 
of  the  work,  it  also  exhibits  its  grand  defect ; 
it  is  far  too  warm — except  for  thpse  who  regard 
it  as  a  work  of  Art.  The  designs  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful— perfect  as  regards  the  spirit 
of  the  text — and  they  are  gracefully  outlined. 
The  artist  is  beyond  question  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  probably  we  shall  greet  him  again,  when 
we  can  do  so  with  more  entire  satisfaction. 


The  School-boy  Baronet.  Bj'  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Greene.  Published  by  F.  Warne  &  Co. 
The  lesson  here  is  against  “  false-pride,”  and  it 
is  taught  impressively  and  effectually.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  variety  of  anecdotes — told 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  them,  and  as  no  one 
who  is  not  so  could  have  told  them.  Through 
what  scenes  and  under  what  circumstances  Sir 
Percy  Hapsworth  gains  experience  and  learns 
wisdom,  we  leave  the  young  reader  to  find  out. 
He  cannot  fail  to  be  interested,  and,  we  think, 
instructed ;  and  so  prepared  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Of  the  engravings  we  cannot  say  much. 

Tommy  Try,  and  what  he  did  in  Science. 
By  Charles  Otley  Napier  (of  Murchie- 
son).  Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 

A  vast  deal  of  knowledge  crowded  into  a  small 
space  ;  a  very  useful  volume  somewhat  dry  per¬ 
haps,  and  not  to  be  read  by  the  young  during 
holiday  time,  for  the  pages  are  lessons.  The 
book  contains  many  anecdotes,  however,  some 
of  them  pleasantly  told.  It  is  full  of  admirably 
executed  engravings.  Those  who  know  a  little 
of  science  may  be  here  tempted  to  study  that 
they  may  know  more. 


Random  Truths  IN  Common  Things.  Occasional 
Papers  from  my  Study  Chair.  By  the 
Author  of  “  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.” 
Published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  read 
“  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye  ”  have  not,  we  are 
well  assured,  forgotten  it. 

And  these  “Random  Truths  in  Common 
Things”  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
it,  either  in  the  library  or  on  the  drawing-room 
table.  It  is  a  book  for  all  seasons  and  all 
moods :  it  does  not  preach,  or  reprove,  or  affect 
wisdom.  Without  dictating  the  path  we  ought 
to  take,  it  conducts  us  to  that  which  is  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  its  pages  without 
being  arrested  by  something  you  must  pause 
to  read,  and  then  consider  ;  nor  is  there  a  dull 
page  in  the  whole  volume. 

“  The  outward  shows  of  sky  and'eartli. 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 

And  inipulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude.” 


Patratas  ;  OR,  Spanish  Stories,  Legendary 
AND  Traditional.  By  the  author  of 
“Traditions  of  Tirol.”  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  E.  H.  CoRBOuLD.  Published  by 
Griffith  and  Farran. 

A  thick  volume  of  striking  stories — some  plea¬ 
sant,  some  painful ;  but  all  illustrative  of  a 
deeply  interesting  country,  in  the  days  when 
glory  was  its  inheritance.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen !  The  stories  are  of  the  usual  order  of 
the  marvellous — giant  Moors,  who  oppress  fair 
ladies,  and  gallant  knights  who  rescue  them, 
being  chief  among  the  characters  who  flourish 
in  the  book.  With  some  of  the  tales  we  could 
well  dispense :  they  are  not  objectionable  on 
the  ground  of  moral,  but  merely  commonplace 
and  dull.  Yet,  as  they  bring  us  to  acquaintance 
with  new  scenes  and  new  personages  from  a 
comparatively  unknown  history,  they  cannot 
fail  to  interest  young  readers ;  and,  moreover, 
the  tales  are  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Corbould. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIE  STYLE  AND  OHARACTEE. 

■WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  XCL— EESKINE  NICOL,  E.S.A.,  A.E.A. 

F  the  goddess  who,  according  to  the  ancients,  presides 
over  the  birth  of  children,  had  not  committed  a  grave 
mistake  when  Mr.  Nicol  was  born,  she  would  by  some 
means  or  other  have  transferred  the  country  of  his 
nati'vity  from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  His  art  is  so 
thoroughly  indentified  with  the  land  of  the  shamrock  that  one 
might  naturally  suppose  him,  not  only  to  have  been  born  there, 
but  also  to  have  passed  his  whole  Hfe  among  its  people.  What¬ 
ever  anxiety  and  disquietude  Ireland  may  have  caused  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  she  is  entitled  to  no  mean 


proportion  of  the  honours  gathered  by  all :  her  warriors,  states¬ 
men,  divines,  poets,  men  of  science  and  literature,  painters  and 
sculptors,  have  their  names  written  on  some  of  the  brightest 
pages  of  English  history.  Irishmen  have  shared  in  the  perils 
which  threatened  all  of  us  alike ;  and  they  have  participated  in 
the  glories  of  our  combined  efforts  even  when  the  storm-clouds 
had  passed  away.  But  more  than  this ;  the  wit,  and  humour, 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Irishman  have  proved  an  unfailing 
source  of  amusement  to  us  in  England ;  the  pictures  drawn  of  him 
by  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  anecdotes  told  of  him,  have 
beguiled  many  a  weary  hour  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  suffering, 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  dispelled  the  gloom  which  over¬ 
shadowed  the  heart.  The  pencil  of  Mr.  Nicol  has,  during  the 
last  few  years,  proved  a  most  efficient  adjunct  to  those  writers 
whose  pens  have  been  engaged  in  delineating  certain  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  more  especially. 

Erskine  Nicol  was  born  at  Leith,  in  July,  182o.  From  boyhood 
he  evidenced  a  taste  for  drawing,  which  was  more  discouraged 
than  fostered  by  his  father,  who  intended  him  for  commercial 
pursuits.  So  strong,  however,  was  his  love  of  painting,  that  to 
follow  it  in  any  way  he  could  without  acting  in  direct  contrariety 
to  the  parental  will,  he  chose,  like  his  fellow  -  countryman, 
David  Roberts,  before  him,  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  house-decorator 
in  Edinburgh :  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  studying  in  the 
Trustees’  Academy,  to  which  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  Before  the  completion  of  his  term  of  servitude, 
Mr.  Nicol  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  post  of  drawing-master 
in  the  High  School  of  his  native  town :  while  fulfilling  its  duties 
he  still  took  every  opportunity  of  improving  himself.  Whether 
it  was  an  impulsive  desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
on  their  own  soil,  or  that  he  thought  Dublin  presented  a  more 
favourable  field  of  patronage,  is  more  than  we  can  determine,  nor 
is  it  material  to  our  purpose  that  we  should ;  but  after  a  time 
Mr.  Nichol  resigned  his  post  in  the  Leith  school,  and  crossed 
over  to  Dublin,  where  he  remained  three  years,  occupying 
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Drawn  and  Dngraved  by'] 

the  time  with  teaching  and  portrait-painting,  while  gaining 
that  insight  into  every-day  Irish  life  and  character  which  almost 
all  his  pictures  show  so  humorously  and  pleasantly. 

About  the  year  1850  Mr.  Nicol  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  making  his  first  appearance 
as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Scottish  Academy  in  1851  with  six  pictures 
of  L’ish  origin  ;  among  them  was  his  well-known  ‘  Onconvanience 


of  Single  Life.’  In  the  two  following  years  he  contributed  to  the 
same  gallery  a  considerable  number  of  similar  subjects.  In  1856 
appeared  ‘A  Pattern,  oe  Ieish  MeerymaJaIng,’  painted  for 
John  Tennant,  Esq.,  of  St.  EoUox,  to  whom  we  desire  to  express 
our  thanks  for  permission  to  engrave  it  as  one  of  our  illustrations, 
and  for  the  facilities  granted  to  our  artist  who  made  the  copy. 
There  is  a  strong  muster  at  the  festival,  from  the  sqmreen  of 
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the  village,  who  is  seated  in  the  high-backed  chair,  to  the 
labourer  on  his  small  estate  :  the  scene  is  abundantly  hilarious, 
but  entirely  free  from  excess  and  vulgarity ;  while  the  artist  has 
caught  much  of  the  true  instinct  of  Irish  character ;  and  shows 
valuable  appreciation  of  the  use  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  composition.  ‘  Donny brook  Fair,’  a  large 
picture,  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  principal  figures,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Scottish  Academy  in  1860. 

In  1863  Mr.  Nicol  came  to  London  to  reside;  he  had  for 
several  years  previously  contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  and  had  attracted  considerable  notice  by  his 
works  :  among  these  were,  in  1857,  ‘  Did  it  pout  with  its  Bessy  ?’ 
a  scene  of  connubial  discord ;  and  ‘  The  Evans  and  Dwyers — 
CALViiNiATED  Men  the  latter  is  engraved  on  the  next  page. 
The  subject  was  suggested  by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard  newspaper  some  time  previously: — “There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  rude  and  rather  severe  Irish  judge  of  the  last  century, 
named  Eobinson  ;  that,  at  the  opening  of  his  commission  at  an 
assize  at  Clonmel,  he  directed  the  gaoler  to  set  ‘  the  Eyans  and 
the  Dwyers  at  the  bar’ ;  upon  which  the  sheriff  explained  that 
there  were  none  of  those  names  in  the  dock.  ‘  If  they  are  not 


there,’  said  the  angry  judge,  ‘  they  ought  to  be  there.’  ”  Mr. 
Nicol’s  picture,  it  may  be  presumed,  represents  a  party  of  the 
Eyans  or  of  the  Dwyers  in  a  cabin,  listening  to  the  calumny  of 
the  learned  judge,  as  reported  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day ;  its  effect 
upon  each  is  most  graphically  depicted :  the  reader,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  is  evidently  trying  hard  to  master  the  subject, 
and  reconcile  it  to  his  convictions ;  while  his  companion,  some¬ 
what  calmer  in  mood,  having  some  doubts  as  to  the  right 
reading  of  the  passage,  and,  perhaps,  wishing  to  find  a  flaw  in 
the  indictment,  examines  the  paper  for  himself.  The  third  of  the 
party  pronounces  the  charge  an  absolute  falsehood,  and  would 
like  to  fight  it  out  with  the  bench.  But  the  “gem”  of  the 
group  is  the  man  on  the  left ;  the  expression  of  supreme  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  face  of  this  worthy  for  anything  judge,  or  counsel, 
or  any  legal  functionary  whatever  may  say  or  think  of  his  clan, 
is  inimitable.  In  its  special  class  not  even  Mr.  Nicol  himself  has 
surpassed  this  very  clever  and  characteristic  composition, 
i  ‘  Whistling  and  Whitling,’  ‘  Guinness’s  Best,’  ‘  A  Shebeen 
House,’  were  all  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1858  ;  ‘  Toothache,’ 

I  and  ‘  They  talk  a  power  of  our  drinking,’  &c.,  in  1861.  In  this 
'  last  year  he  sent  to  the  British  Institution — the  only  time  this 
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artist  ever  exhibited  in  that  gallery  —  ‘Common  Pleas,’  ‘A 
( 'hiropodi.st,’  and  ‘  Health  t’you.’  But  no  work  he  had  hitherto 
put  before  the  public  in  London  gained  such  general  favourable 
criticism  as  his  ‘  Notice  to  quit,’  which,  as  regards  subject 
especially,  would  serve  as  a  companion  to  Wilkie’s  ‘  Distraining 
for  Rent.’  It  was  in  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1862,  and  shows 
an  Irish  cabin  of  such  utter  wretchedness  that  one  wonders  it 
could  ever  be  the  abode  of  humanity ;  and  yet  its  inmates  are  a 
married  coujile,  a  sick  child,  and  the  aged  mother  of  one  of  the  pair. 
At  the  door  stands  the  process-server,  whose  looks  certainly  do 
not  betoken  a  disposition  to  soften  the  painful  nature  of  his 
mission  by  any  display  of  gentleness  or  suavity  :  his  business  is 
simply  to  get  rid  of  the  tenants,  and  he  is  callous  to  any  appeal 
that  might  be  made  to  him.  The  wife  clings  to  her  husband  in  i 
despair,  and  the  latter  mingles  his  ban  with  the  anathemas  of  j 
the  old  woman,  who  holds  up  a  crucifix  to  arrest  the  step  of  the  | 
r-heriff’s  officer.  The  storj'  is  told  with  great  vividness  and  truth. 

In  the  following  year  we  find,  as  already  stated,  that  Mr.  Nicol 
had  established  himself  in  London,  and  from  this  time  forth  a 
higher  tone  appears  to  be  given  to  his  works ;  probably  produced 
by  the  success  of  the  last  picture  we  noticed.  None  of  his  old 


humour  is  absent  when  the  subject  demands  it;  but  his  themes 
generally  are  selected  with  better  taste,  and  are  free  from  that 
extreme  lowness  which,  however  cleverly  represented,  is  offensive 
to  some  minds;  just  as  genteel  comedy  is  palatable  where  low 
comedy  is  displeasing.  Thus  in  ‘  Waiting  an  Answer,’  exhibited 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1863,  and  which  we  have  engraved,  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  is  an  Irishman  of  a  decent  class,  perhaps  one  of 
the  squire’s  out-of-doors  servants;  but  he  is  a  droll  fellow,  neverthe¬ 
less  :  he  has  caught  sight  of  the  decanter  on  the  table,  and  the 
significant  application  of  the  pocket-handkerchief  to  his  forehead 
is  a  hint  that  a  glass  of  wine  would  not  be  unacceptable  after  a 
walk  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  long  and  wearisome.  Both 
this  figure  and  its  companion  are  excellent  in  design,  and  the 
whole  raise  en  scene  is  in  every  way  good.  Another  picture  by 
this  artist,  exhibited  the  same  year,  and  which  specially  attracted 
our  notice,  bore  the  title  ‘  The  Eenewal  of  the  Lease  refused.’ 
This  work  is  in  the  hands  of  our  engraver  for  one  of  our  large 
plates  ;  we  postpone  any  notice  of  it  till  its  publication. 

Mr.  Nicol  has  rarely  painted  a  more  amusing  picture  than  that 
called  ‘  Among  the  Old  Masters,’  in  which  we  see  an  Irishman  of 
the  ordinary  common  type  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  has 
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found  his  way  into  the  picture-gallery  of  a  mansion  :  there  he 
stands  looking  at  the  Eaffaelles,  the  Titians,  the  Guidos,  and 
many  other  “old  masters,”  with  a  countenance  half-comical,  half¬ 
wondering,  and  wholly  inexpressible.  This  picture  was  exhibited 
in  1864  at  the  Academy,  with  ‘Waiting  for  the  Train,’  a  group 
of  Irish  peasantry,  capital  in  character  and  costume.  Another 
group,  though  not  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Nicol’s  only  contribution  to  the  Academy  in  the  following  year : 
it  was  called  ‘A  Deputation;’  and  certainly  the  squire  of  the 
parish,  or  the  member  of  parliament,  whichever  the  gentleman 
may  be  who  is  thus  honoured  by  the  visit,  must  have  felt  a  little 
uncomfortable  on  seeing  a  company  of  clownish  rustics,  not  over 
nice  in  their  attire  and  with  heavy  mud-covered  boots  on  their 
feet,  introduced  into  his  reception-room,  heedless  of  the  injury 
they  may  do  to  a  rich  Turkey  carpet.  The  force  of  satire  on 
“  deputations  ”  could  scarcely  go  further  than  it  appears  here. 

Of  three  pictures  contributed  to  the  Academy  in  1866,  the  most 
important  in  conception  and  for  variety  of  character  is  ‘  Paying 


the  Eent,’  a  subject  which  Wilkie  has  immortalised,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  employed.  Mr.  Nicol,  however,  has  given  his  own 
version  of  the  incident,  treating  it  altogether  in  a  manner  both 
original  and  truthful,  though  not  without  a  tinge  of  humorous 
shrewdness.  The  receivers  of  the  rent  are  a  plump,  well-fed, 
shrewd,  exacting  lawyer,  and  his  sharp,  hair-splitting,  and  even 
more  exacting  clerk,  evidently  bent  upon  getting  their  “pound 
of  flesh”  if  the  due  amount  is  not  forthcoming  in  solid  gold,  or 
its  equivalent,  good  bank-notes.  Before  the  table  at  which  they 
are  seated,  surrounded  by  parchments,  papers,  ledger.s,  and  cash¬ 
books,  are  gathered  numerous  tenants,  who  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  flourishing  farmers ;  the  chief  figure  in  the  group  being  a 
stalwart  yeoman  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  money  from  the  depths 
of  his  breeches-pocket — a  process  that  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  some  difficulty.  In  the  faces  of  the  whole  company  there 
is  infinite  variety  of  character  and  expression.  Another  of  the 
pictures  of  this  year  was  called  ‘  Missed  it !  ’  presumed  to  be  the 
ejaculation  of  a  thorough-looking  Irishman  who  has  just  fired 
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his  gun  at  a  partridge  which  is  flying  away  harmless.  The  half- 
stolid,  half-comic  physiognomy  of  the  awkward  sportsman  would 
provoke  a  laugh  in  the  most  sedate.  ‘  Both  Puzzled  ’  was  the 
third  picture  of  this  year :  one  can  understand  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  from  the  logic  employed: — “If  wanst  nought  be 
nothin’,  then  twice  nought  must  be  somethin’,  for  it’s  double 
what  wanst  nought  is.’  ‘A  Country  Booking-Office,’  exhibited  in 
1867,  is  a  meet  companion  for  the  artist’s  ‘Waiting  for  the  Train.’ 

Kiss  an’  make  it  up,’  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  is  a  less  preten¬ 
tious  composition,  yet  a  pleasant  one,  and  treated  with  unquestion¬ 
able  power.  Mr.  Nicol’s  pictures  of  1868  were  ‘  The  China  Mer¬ 
chant’  and  ‘Waiting  at  the  Cross  Eoads,’  in  both  of  which  he  fully 
maintained  his  reputation  for  forcible  delineation  of  character. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  one  work  he  ever  produced  that 
surpasses,  even  if  it  equals,  his  single  exhibited  picture  of  last 
year,  ‘  The  Disputed  Boundary,’  a  canvas  of  rather  large  size, 
consequently  the  figures  are  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The  scene 
lies  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  or  land-agent :  in  the  immediate 
foreground  are  two  farm-tenants,  the  disputants  ;  one  a  stalwart 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  other  a  stout  elderly  man ;  a  largo 


map  of  the  property  is  spread  out  before  them,  to  which  the 
former  of  the  two  points  with  excited  countenance,  as  if  he  would 
prove  his  case  by  hard  blows  instead  of  words,  were  the  former 
necessary  to  produce  conviction.  Immediately  behind  this  group 
are  three  figures,  of  whom  the  centre  one  is  the  lawyer,  who,  with 
his  white-haired  head  almost  resting  on  his  shoulder,  his  eye¬ 
brows  forced  high  up  into  his  forehead,  and  a  quill  pen  in  his 
mouth,  gazes  with  astonishment  on  the  old  farmer,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “  Can’t  you  see  the  proof  is  all  against  you  ?”  The  whole 
expression  of  the  face  is  inimitable. 

As  a  coloru’ist  Mr.  Nicol,  in  common  with  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  ranks  very  high  r  his  pencil  is  rich  and  powerful, 
and,  in  many  of  his  later  works  especially,  all  the  details  of  his 
pictures  are  most  carefully  finished.  We  should  welcome  this 
artist  in  some  more  elevated  phases  of  Irish  life  and  character 
than  any  he  has  yet  attempted  :  he  must  have  met  with  abundant 
material  for  such  works,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Irish  novelists. 

He  has  long  years  been  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy ,  | 
and  in  1866  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  j 
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SELECTED  PICTUKES. 

FEOil  THE  PICTimE  IN'  THE  COLLECTION  OE 
GEORGE  FOX,  ESQ.,  HAREFIELD, 
ALDERLEY. 


MY  LADY’S  PAGE  IX  DISGRACE. 

H.  S.  Marks,  Painter.  F.  A.  Heatli,  Engraver. 

Mr.  M-ARKs  is  an  artist  who  knows  how 
to  appropriate  and  turn  to  good  pictorial 
account  the  Life  of  past  ages  in  its  actual 
or  ideal  character.  He  is  not  a  mediteval 
painter,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  he  frequently  resorts  to  periods 
long  gone  by  for  subjects  which  he  some¬ 
times  treats  in  a  purely  humorous  manner, 
and  some  in  one  that  may  be  called  serio¬ 
comic.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  the 
picture  we  have  engraved,  in  which  the 
gra-vity  of  the  theme  becomes  almost 
ludicrous  by  the  way  it  is  presented  to  us. 
What  offence  “my  lady’s  page”  could 
have  committed  to  justify  the  punishment 
awarded  is  not  made  apparent;  but  it 
would  seem,  from  his  looks,  that  he  had 
been  imitating  some  of  his  elders  by  over- 
indulgence,  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
misdoing  by  compulsory  rest  and  quietude 
tiU  sober  again.  Whatever  his  crime  may 
be,  there  he  sits  a  spectacle  to  the  whole 
household ;  for  the  stocks  appear  to  be 
within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  mansion, 
placed  there  for  private  rather  than 
public  use ;  and  consequently,  conveying 
the  idea  that  the  establishment  of  “my 
lady  ”  was  not  so  well-regulated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
penal  instrument  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  old  grey  walls. 

In  silent  contemplation  of  the  young 
delinquent  stand  the  seneschal  of  the 
household,  and,  probably,  the  family- 
chaplain  ;  the  former  regarding  him  with 
an  expression  of  pompous  contempt — 
perhaps  he  has  been  the  victim,  at  some 
time  or  other,  of  the  boy’s  practical  jokes, 
and  the  means  of  subjecting  him  to  his 
present  punishment;  the  good  priest,  on 
the  other  hand,  surveys  him  with  pity, 
and  will,  doubtless,  seize  the  opportunity 
of  reading  him  a  homily  on  his  offence, 
though  the  culprit  does  not  seem  quite  in 
the  condition,  or,  at  least,  disposed,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  “  word  in  season.”  There  is 
something  irresistibly  comic  in  these  two 
figures,  the  personal  representatives  of 
justice  and  moral  goodness,  as  the  subject 
of  their  studj^  is  of  wrong-doing :  his  un¬ 
kempt  hair  is  a  powerful  witness  against 
him,  proof  positive  of  misconduct  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

In  the  background  is  a  comely  damsel 
of  the  household  listening  to  the  recital  of 
the  culprit’s  deeds  from  the  lips  of  a 
serving-man.  She  evidently  hears  the 
story  with  regret  and  wonder ;  possibly 
doubts  its  credibility ;  and  certainly 
looks  with  womanly  compassion  on  one 
who  may  not,  after  all,  deserve  her  sym¬ 
pathy — for  pages,  even  to  this  day,  are  not 
always  the  embodiment  of  every  virtue. 

The  picture  is  valuable  not  less  from 
the  mock  solemnity  with  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  than  it  is  by  its  thorough 
artistic  execution  ;  throughout  it  is  painted 
with  great  firmness  and  attention  to 
detail,  and  in  colour  nothing  is  wanting  to 
make  it  attractive.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  the  painter  hereafter,  whom 
wo  shortly  propo.se  to  include  in  our  series 
of  “  Ilritish  Artists.”  Our  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Fox,  the  owner  of  the  picture,  for 
allowing  us  to  select  from  his  well-chosen 
gallery  this  capital  example  of  one  of  our 
most  original  and  entertaining  artists. 


THE  AKT-JOURNAL. 


VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  W.  COTTRILL  ESQ., 
SINGLETON  HOUSE, 

HIGHER  BROUGHTON,  MANCHESTER. 

A  GLANCE  through  the  catalogue  of  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  pictures  so  numerous  as  that  we 
have  now  to  describe,  suggests  at  once  the 
question — “  What  hope  have  we  of  seeing 
satisfactorily  in  our  side-lighted  drawing  and 
dining-rooms  a  gathering  of  Fine  Art  so  exten¬ 
sive,  and  worked  out  with  all  the  marvellous 
finish  of  the  present  day  ?  ”  In  this  case  the 
question  has  received  the  best  possible  solution 
in  the  extremely  well-lighted  gallery  in  which 
most  of  the  choicest  works  are  hung.  Of 
many  pictures  we  are  compelled  to  limit 
ourselves  to  giving  simply  their  titles  and  the 
names  of  the  painters,  though  strongly  tempted 
to  detailed  description.  Thus,  as  the  case  has 
been  with  other  collections,  we  cannot  accord 
even  “half  justice”  in  the  space  to  which 
we  are  restricted.  The  catalogue  numbers  up¬ 
wards  of  200  works — paintings  and  drawings — 
of  which  a  large  proportion  are  by  the  best 
artists  of  our  own  school,  and  of  the  schools  of 
Belgium  and  France ;  while  the  productions 
which  bear  less  distinguished  names  are  of  great 
excellence.  Mr.  Ijeighton’s  ‘  Helen  of  Troy  ’  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  works.  The  subject 
is  taken  from  the  “  Iliad,”  Book  iii.,  lines  166  to 
173,  Lord  Derby’s  translation.  “  Fond  recollec¬ 
tions  of  her  former  lord,”  &c.  She  is  going  to 
the  Scaean  Gate,  attended  by  her  maidens,  ^thra 
and  stag-eyed  Clymene.  The  picture  presents 
itself  less  as  a  painted  surface  than  as  a  pass¬ 
ing  vision  unencumbered  with  any  earthly  sub¬ 
stance.  In  considering  the  available  points  of 
the  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget  the 
promise  made  by  V enus  to  Paris ;  but  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton  refers  to  this  rather  by  a  suggestion  of 
beauty  than  any  attempt  to  depict  it.  Her  fond, 
or,  perhaps,  remorseful  recollections  have  dark¬ 
ened  her  features  with  a  flitting  shade,  and  in 
contrast  to  her  solemn  stateliness  is  the  jaunty 
movement  of  the  maidens  behind  her.  It  is 
refreshing  to  escape  from  the  ultra-classic,  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  classical  subject.  Here 
we  forget  the  marble  and  dwell  only  on  flesh 
and  spirit — in  this,  and  in  much  else,  Mr. 
Leighton  defers  to  the  readings  of  the  modern 
French  school.  We  can  see  in  imagination  the 
three  statuesque  forms  that  David  would  in¬ 
evitably  have  painted  for  Helen  and  her  atten¬ 
dants,  and  in  the  interval  between  this  reality 
and  the  time  assigned  to  our  supposition  the 
French  school  has  undergone  a  change,  more 
rapid  and  decided  than  any  other  recognised  in 
the  history  of  Art.  The  theme  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  as  being  entirely  deficient  in  any 
distinctive  action  or  personal  relation.  Thus 
we  see  in  Helen  not  so  much  a  beautiful  imper¬ 
sonation,  as  a  story  of  irresistible  passion,  as  the 
Greeks  idealised  it.  The  references  of  the 
picture  are  so  various,  and  extend  so  far,  that  a 
long  essay  would  scarcely  do  justice  to  the 
earnest  study  by  which  it  has  been  imoduced. 

‘  Highgato  Fields  during  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  in  1666,’  by  E.  M.  Ward,  K.A.,  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  historical  narrative  from  the 
manner  in  which  klr.  Ward  has  dealt  with  his 
material.  It  was  painted  in  1848,  and  though 
more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its 
appcariincc  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  it 
must  bo  remembered  by  all  who  saw  it  on  that 
occasion.  The  subject  is  from  Pepys’  Diary, 
and  Mr.  Pepys  liimsolf  is  a  principal  character 
in  the  scene.  To  convey  a  correct  notion  of 
the  “camping  out”  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  Mr.  Ward  has  seized,  and  most 
effectively  utilised,  some  of  the  most  tolling 
situations,  supplementing  details  from  the  fer¬ 
tile  resources  of  his  imagination.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  admirably  suited  to  tell  the  story.  The 
high  grounds  of  Highgate  are  peopled  with  a 
(listressed  and  houseless  multitude,  in  which  we 
see  that  the  great  calamity  followed  its  course 
without  respect  to  persons.  This  picture  should 
have  been  on  a  large  scale  for  the  National 
Collection,  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
was  retouched  and  greatly  improved  in  1857. 


‘  The  Princes  in  the  Tower,’  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward, 
invites  comparison  with  other  versions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  our  time,  and  in  a  great  many  points  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  really  on  the  side  of  the  lady.  In 
reverting  in  memory  to  certain  of  these,  we 
clearly  see  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  essential  to  the  story  was  wanting  in  them, 
and  this  she  has  undertaken  to  supply.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  letter  of 
history  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  Mrs.  Ward’s 
picture  the  sad  story  of  those  two  unfortunate 
children  is  set  forth  more  distinctly  than  in 
any  other  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

The  picture  by  J.  B.  Clay,  of  ‘  Charles  IX. 
and  the  French  Court  on  the  Morning  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ’  is  a  large 
and  very  elaborate  work, — presenting  as  the 
point  of  attraction  the  cruel  and  cowardly  king 
firing  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  on  the 
flying  Huguenots  as  they  crossed  the  Seine — ex¬ 
claiming  at  the  same  time,  “  Tue !  tue !  mon 
Dieu,  ils  s’enfuient !”  The  scene  is  constructed 
literally  from  a  circumstantial  French  history, 
hence  it  explaius  itself  at  the  first  glance,  for  the 
St.  Bartholomew  is  unique  in  modern  history. 
The  extraordinary  occasion  is  marked  by  the 
terror  depicted  on  the  faces  of  those  composing 
the  otherwise  stately  crowd.  Immediately 
behind  the  miserable  puppet  of  a  king  stands 
Marie  Touchet,  who  urges  him  to  distinguish 
himself  by  the  number  of  Huguenots  that  shall 
fall  to  his  gun ;  there  is  also  the  detestable 
queen-mother,  and  the  execrable  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  to  whom  history  assigns  the  enviable 
distinction  of  being  the  originator  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre.  The  impersonations  are  very  numerous, 
and  each  forms  a  text  to  some  passage  of  the 
national  annals  We  recognise,  for  instance, 
the  presence  of  certain  personages,  kno'wm  to  be 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  but  yet  whose 
elevated  rank  was  their  safeguard,  so  long  as 
they  remained  vdth  the  Court.  Thus  we  have 
many  texts,  which,  in  summarised  commentary, 
would  afford  a  history  of  that  foul  page  of 
French  history.  Any  approach  to  the  dramatic 
here  would  be  out  of  place.  The  artist  has 
studied  his  subject  very  properly  with  a  view 
to  depict  opposite  extremes  of  emotion  arising 
from  an  identical  source — deferring  necessarily, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  chronological  conditions 
prescribed  to  him.  In  all  this  he  succeeds,  and 
the  result  is  an  historical  work  of  great  merit. 

‘  The  Fair  Correspondent,’  J.  Sant,  A.E.A. 
This  subject  appeared  as  an  engraving  in  the 
Art- Journal,  in  September,  1867 — the  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  being  a  girl  pondering  the  reply  to 
be  given  to  a  letter  before  her.  The  character 
and  style  of  the  figure  are  those  of  to-day, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  allusion  to  the 
properties  of  a  past  time.  But  Mr.  Sant  does 
not  habitually  recur  to  what  is  not  always  the 
picturesque  apparel  of  times  by-gone,  to  give  a 
questionable  interest  to  his  pictures.  From  a 
person  of  ordinary  mould  and  equipment,  it  is  a 
rare  achievement  to  paint  a  subject  qualified 
with  distinctive  character,  refinement,  pointed 
argument,  and  other  like  attributes  which  Mr. 
Sant  knows  so  well  how  to  convey.  Artists 
who,  in  the  management  of  such  subjects,  have 
done  no  more  than  escape  vulgarity,  have 
already  done  much.  ‘  The  Death  of  Csesar,’  R. 
Ansdell,  R.A.,  was  exhibited,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  1865.  We  presume  upon  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  picture,  because  once  seen  it  can 
never  be  forgotten.  It  stands  so  distinctly 
apart  from  the  main  current  of  Mr.  Ansdell’ s 
subject-matter,  as  to  call  for  remark  on  the 
ingenuity  of  the  travestie.  The  handling  of 
the  text  is  so  much  in  the  vein  of  the  “  Great 
Dog  Star”  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Ansdell  proposed  here  breaking  a  lance  with 
Sir  Edwin.  Mr.  Ansdell  has  done  nothing,  we 
believe,  either  before  or  since  this  work,  in  the 
direction  of  canine  humanity.  Mr.  Oottrill  is 
therefore  fortunate  in  possessing  what  may  be 
called  a  unique  example  of  the  artist  with  such 
remarkable  associations.  But  we  can  scarcely 
accept  the  grim  dead  dog  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal  as  an  animal  type  of  Julius  Csesar 
— to  whom  the  very  wretched  bust  in  the 
British  Museum  does  not  by  any  means  attribute 
the  fierce  savagery  which  characterises  the 
dead  dog  before  us — and  this  and  other  circum- 
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stances  should  not  have  been  without  their 
weight  in  portraying,  even  in  fable,  a  ma7i 
who,  to  the  last,  was  not  unmindful  of  such  a 
trifle  as  graceful  effect.  The  bust  has  probably 
the  merit  which  is  the  only  one  frequently  pos¬ 
sessed  by  bad  portraits  and  busts — it  is  probably 
like  what  Caesar  was.  The  face  is  thin,  with  a 
painful,  yet  keen,  expression ;  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  are  unusually  large,  and  the  entire 
aspect  is  such  as  medical  men  tell  us  bespeaks 
an  asthmatic  affection,  to  which  Caesar  himself 
casually  alludes  somewhere.  It  is  withal  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  its  author.  ‘  The  Flight 
into  Egypt,’  J.  Linnell.  In  contemplating  this 
picture  we  are  reminded  now  of  Salvator,  now 
of  Poussin.  It  is  specially  distinct  in  every¬ 
thing  from  the  rustic  scenes  of  which  Mr. 
Linnell  has  painted  so  many  from  home 
material  —  a  grand  essay  wherein  we  see 
everywhere  the  results  of  profitable  study. 
It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  time  of  the 
artist,  and  not  to  be  for  a  moment  compared 
with  recent  productions  of  his  pencil.  ‘The 
Marriage  Contract,’  by  R.  Hillingford,  is  a 
small,  but  very  highly  finished,  picture,  with 
much  the  appearance  of  having  been  painted 
with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  a  larger  work. 
If  it  has  not  been  thus  repeated,  its  merits 
well  fit  for  such  a  development — it  shows  an 
ambitious  pretension,  well  worthy,  with  be¬ 
coming  adaptations,  to  illustrate  a  remarkable 
passage  of  history.  By  G.  B.  O’Neil  is  an¬ 
other  marriage  subject,  called  ‘  The  Marriage 
Mom — sunshine  and  shade.”  From  within  the 
porch  ox  a  humble  dwelling  in  the  churchyard, 
we  look  out  on  a  joyous  wedding-party  just 
issuing  from  the  church.  As  a  contrast  to 
the  gaiety  of  these  is  an  aged  widow,  sit¬ 
ting  within  the  recess  of  a  cottage-porch,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  at  the  recent  loss  of  her 
husband.  In  looking  through  the  dispositions 
of  this  work — the  subject  of  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  as  it  is  realised — we  find  everywhere 
a  mastery  of  resource  equal  to  the  disposal 
of  those  embarrassing  emergencies  which 
are  continually  presenting  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  every  work  of  Art.  Mr.  O’Neil  is 
too  humble  in  his  aspirations ;  he  might  with 
perfect  right  have  quoted  here  from  Job, 
or  at  least  John  Bunyan.  By  Auguste  Bon- 
heur,  in  a  work  called  ‘  Landscape  with  Sheep,’ 
a  worthy  example  of  the  French  school  of 
animal-painting,  with  much  of  what  French 
painters  have  taken  from  the  Dutch.  It  is  in 
some  passages  sketchy,  but  the  freedom  is  not  of 
that  kind  which  bids  for  admiration  of  executive 
sleight  of  hand  :  there  is  not  a  touch  that  we 
can  dispense  with.  In  a  work  of  the  same 
class,  by  the  veteran  Verboeckhoven,  called 
‘  The  Mothers,’  is  a  trait  of  animal  nature, 
often  painted,  but  never  unwelcome,  when  set 
forth  so  pointedly  as  we  see  it  here.  The 
mothers  are  a  ewe  and  a  she-goat,  with  respec¬ 
tively  their  lamb  and  Ixid — the  party  being 
driven  with  care  by  tbe  shepherd’s  dog.  kl. 
Verboeckhoven  claims,  we  have  heard,  Mr.  T. 
8.  Cooper  as  his  pupil.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
we  are  always  reminded — and  this  detracts  by  no 
means  from  tbe  high  merits  of  Mr.  Cooper — of 
the  Dutch  school  of  animal-painting  by  his 
works,  of  which  we  have  here  one  of  his  best 
productions,  painted  in  1856,  and  worked  out 
with  all  the  care  that  distinguishes  his  most 
valuable  pictures.  By  H.  B.  Willis  is  ‘  Cattle 
in  a  Stream,’  with  characteristics  very  different 
from  those  of  the  foreign  works  we  have  been 
considering.  The  painter  in  this  case  invites 
us  to  contemplate  species  and  “  breeding  and 
the  examples  which  Mr.  Willis  has  given  us  in 
this  way  are  very  remarkable.  This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  unusually  large  for  this  artist,  but  it  is 
carried  out  with  all  the  nicety  and  precision  of 
his  smaller  works.  There  is  another  cattle  sub¬ 
ject  by  De  Haas,  a  production  of  rare  merit  in 
the  very  best  spirit  of  the  present  Dutch  school 
of  animal-painting. 

Two  remarkable  examples  of  Creswick  are 
here:  one  an  early  picture,  ‘The  Jimction  of 
the  Greta  and  the  Tees ;  ’  the  other  a  land¬ 
scape  with  a  windmill :  the  latter  exemplifying 
the  artist’s  feeling  for  composition  at  a  later 
stage  of  his  practice.  It  was  from  the  shady 
Greta  he  drew  that  series  of  subjects  which 
founded  his  reputation ;  and  whenever  he  has 

reverted  to  rocks,  trees,  and  water,  we  are 
again  subdued  by  the  enchantment  of  his  early 
experience.  Of  the  class  to  which  the  mill 
belongs  he  has  painted  many  pictures  in  his 
middle  and  latter  periods ;  all  of  them  have 
been  conducted  to  the  happiest  issue  by  fixed 
principles,  from  which  he  never  deviated.  The 
long  series  of  his  protracted  and  successful  career 
affords  very  few  examples  of  experiment ; 
everything  he  has  done  is  based  on  a  few 
leading  rules.  ‘  Lynmouth  ’  is  a  piece  of  river 
scenery,  setting  forth  the  power  of  another 
landscape-painter,  W.  Muller,  so  rarely  gifted 
as  to  be  able  to  work  in  a  variety  of  genres,  and 
with  equal  power  in  each.  The  material  of  this 
worlc  is  a  stream  rushing  over  a  rocky  bed,  and 
overhung  on  its  further  bank  by  a  screen  of 
trees.  The  objects  are  nothing  but  commonplace, 
but  here  we  recognise  the  sway  of  the  magician’s 
wand  in  the  transmutation  of  dross  into  gold. 
He  was  the  only  man  we  know,  of  our  own 
school,  who  ventured  to  challenge  on  their  own 
platform  those  people  we  are  wont  to  call  old 
masters.  It  represents  the  place  indicated,  but 
the  representation  is  accompanied  by  a  simple 
story,  which  cites  to  us  the  dead,  yet  living, 
masters  of  Richard  Wilson  and  Gainsborough. 
In  marked  distinction  from  this  feeling,  we 
have  an  admirable  landscape,  ‘  Sunlight  linger¬ 
ing  on  the  Autumn  Woods,’  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  1868,  by  Vicat  Cole,  A.R.A., 
whom  we  may  call  a  realist  of  the  highest 
class  ;  for  never  has  the  scenery  of  Surrey  been 
painted  with  such  a  perfect  apprehension  of 
local  beauty  as  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  whose  feeling 
this  is  a  valuable  example.  There  is  also,  by 
the  same  hand,  another  large  and  important 
worlx,  in  which  appears,  as  a  principal  object, 
a  large  barked  oak.  This  was  painted  in 
1859,  and  differs,  of  course,  materially  from 
works  now  put  forth  by  the  same  hand.  There 
are  figures  in  the  picture  by  George  Smith. 
By  Vicat  Cole  is  also  a  piece  of  wayside 
scenery,  vdth  figures,  sheep,  &c.,  rendered  with 
unimpeachable  truth.  While  instancing  these 
works,  it  may  be  well  also  to  note  a  specimen 
of  the  craft  of  Mr.  George  Cole,  the  father  and 
master  of  Vicat  Cole.  The  subject  is  a  corn¬ 
field,  seen  from  the  shade  of  a  group  of  beech- 
trees,  and  enlivened  by  a  party  of  harvesters. 
It  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit.  By  J.  B. 
Pyne  is  a  charming  landscape,  a  well-selected 
example  of  this  painter’s  perfect  command  of 
the  means  of  harmonizing,  on  canvas,  the  most 
brilliant  effects  of  nature. 

‘  Hearts  are  Trumps,’  J.  Archer,  R.S.A., 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1868,  is  a 
theme  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  of 
which  the  artist  has  chosen,  perhaps,  the  most 
simple.  A  party  of  three  girls  are  playdng 
cards,  one  of  whom  shows  her  hand,  which 
contains  the  ace  of  hearts.  The  group  is 
supported  by  an  ancient  tapestry  background, 
the  precise  elaboration  of  which,  together  with 
that  of  the  accessories,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

‘  Bible  Stories,’  by  Edwin  Long,  is  a  work  of 
much  interest,  wherein  the  point  proposed  is 
never  lost  sight  of.  A  little  girl  is  reading  to  a 
negro  man  and  child,  both  of  whom  are  listen¬ 
ing  in  humility  and  thankfulness.  The  young 
reader  is  accompanied  by  a  vigilant  friend,  that 
lies  by  her  side — a  large  and  powerful  dog — 
and  also  by  a  servant  that  leans  familiarly  over 
her.  The  incident  refers  to  America  for  its 
source.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  point  or 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  In  a  pictm-e 
by  C.  J.  Lewis,  ‘The  Village  Blacksmith,’  we  are 
introduced  to  a  village-smith}^  as  rugged  and 
picturesque  as  anj^  similar  establishment  can 
well  be.  The  indispensable  conditions  of  a 
subject  like  this  demand  a  precise  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  thousand  and  one  nondescript  items 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  y^ears,  are  gathered 
within  a  country  smithy.  Of  these,  not  the 
least  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Lewis 
has  ably  disposed.  In  a  remarkable  study  by  the 
great  Belgian  painter,  J.  Portaels,  of  a  ‘  Girl 
of  Saville,  near  Trieste,’  we  have  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  acceptance  of  a  difficulty,  with  a  show 
of  perfect  confidence  in  overcoming  it ;  and  the 
result  fully  justifies  M.  Portaels’  assurance.  It 
is  a  small  life-picture  of  a  girl  seated  knitting, 
dressed  with  a  bald  simplicity^  which  can  have 
few  advocates  among  admirers  of  what  is  caUed 

national  costume.  In  the  hands  of  not  a  few 
artists,  the  result  would  have  been  simply  in¬ 
sipid  ;  but  in  this  example  the  subject  presents 
itself  to  us  with  character,  point,  and  life-like 
presence. 

‘  The  Triumph  of  Love,’  by^  Isambert,  a  hood¬ 
winked  nymph  led  in  silken  bonds  by  Cupid, 
and  impelled  forward  by  other  “  loves,”  may 
have  been  translated  into  colour  and  form, 
from  Greek  verse ;  or  the  germ  of  the  subject 
may  have  been  culled  from  an  antique  vase. 

The  rendering  is  perfectly  co-incident  with  the 
playful  spirit  of  such  episodes,  and,  as  a  whole, 
the  motive  is  charming.  ‘  The  Last  Relics  of 

Lady  Jane  Grey,’  by  VV.  J.  Grant,  shows  us 
the  friends  of  the  poor  lady  bargaining  with 
her  executioner  or  jailer  for  the  clothes  which 
she  may  be  supposed  to  have  last  worn.  The 
figures  are  well  painted,  and  the  proposed  sen-  ' 

timent  of  the  subject  is  distinctly  pronounced. 

‘  Valentine  and  Sylvia,’  T.  F.  Dicksee,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  present  the  characters  | 

so-called  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  i 

The  passage  illustrated  is  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act,  “  Why,  if  it  please  ye,  take  it  for 
your  labour,”  &c.  The  figures  are  nothing 
lacking  in  that  elegance  of  which  this  artist  is 
always  so  studious,  with,  perhaps,  more  of 
piquant  expression  than  we  usually'  find  in  his 
works.  We  turn  to  a  picture,  by  way'  of  vari¬ 
orum,  differing  greatly  from  the  manner  and 
feeling  of  those  generally  of  our  own  school. 

It  is  by'  Campotosto,  and  was  in  the  Pari.s 
Exhibition  of  1867.  It  presents  a  story  of  a 
gipsy'-woman,  with  whom  are  two  children  ; 
one  unmistakably  a  scion  of  the  clan,  while  the 
other  tells  us,  as  eloquently  as  hair,  eyes,  and 
fair  skin  can  speak,  that  she  has  been  stolen. 

The  title  given  to  the  picture  is  ‘  A  Happy 
Corner,’  but — as  the  relations  of  his  figures  re¬ 
open,  by  implication,  charges  against  the  dark¬ 
eyed  sibyls  of  the  wandering  race,  which,  in 
multitudes  of  cases,  have  been  well  sustained 
— the  artist  might  have  foxmd  a  much  more 
suitable  title  for  his  work.  ‘  Yours  to  Com¬ 
mand,’  and  ‘  Collecting  Thoughts,’  a  pai:-, 

E.  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  introduces  us  to  one  of  the 
artist’s  grotesque  Irish  friends,  who  has,  after 
great  exertion,  just  completed  a  letter.  The 
figure  has  the  substance,  character,  and  palpa¬ 
bility,  which  characterise  all  his  works.  There 
are  two  other  pictures  of  equal  merit  by  this 
artist.  ‘  The  Ante-room,’  by  R.  Hillingford,  is 
a  small  study  for  a  large  picture  ;  the  subject 
numerous  suitors  at  the  door  of  a  great  man's  ! 

audience-chamber  waiting  each  his  turn  for 
admission.  The  whole  is  well  conceived,  and  | 
admirably  carried  out.  One  of  the  most  charm-  ! 

ing  of  the  works  of  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  small  but  of  | 

great  interest  and  value,  pictures  a  young  gii  1  ! 

sitting  “  Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town,”  | 

— such  is  its  title.  This  picture  we  are  en¬ 
graving  for  the  Art-Journal.  To  each  of  the  ; 

following  subjects,  a  column  of  description  1 

might  be  given,  of  such  excellence  arc  they  I 

as  representing  the  different  painters  whose  1 

names  attach  to  them : — a  very  characteristic  ! 

example  of  W.  T.  C.  Dobson,  A.R.A.,  ‘  TLc  j 

Scissors-Grinder  ;  W.  Douglas,  R.S. A.,  ‘  Hide  1 

and  Seek,  and  another  by'  H.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A. ;  ; 

‘  Landscape,’  P.  Nasmyth ;  ‘  Interior,  with  i  1 

Figures,’  W.  H.  Knight;  ‘Landscape,’  F.  W.  ;  1 

Hiilme ;  ‘  The  Gossips,’  John  Morgan ;  a  i 

charming  landscape  by  Syer;  ‘The  Toilette.'  j 

J.  B.  Troyer  ;  an  example  of  E.  Caston  ;  ‘  Feed-  i  . 

ing  Dolly',’  by  S.  Seignac  ;  an  example  of  Lan-  1  ! 

mow  ;  ‘  The  Missing  Document,’  F.  D.  Hardy.  '  1 

and  by'  the  same,  ‘The  Busy-Bodies;’  ‘The  ;  | 

Seventh  Ago,’  and  ‘  News  from  Abroad,’  both  ( 

by  G.  Smith;  ‘Trial  by  Judge  and  Jury,'  1 

Charles  Hunt;  ‘The  Morning  Walk,’  C.  ■ 

Baxter;  ‘Woman's  Mission,  in  the  tliree  , 

relations  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,' 

G.  Hicks ;  ‘  The  I'ootstep,’  F.  Wyburd ;  j 

‘  Glaucus  and  lone,’  W.  M.  Egley ;  ‘A  ora 
Crena,’  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ;  ‘  Cottage  | 
Interior,’  bv  W,  H.  Knight ;  ‘  The  Con-  i 

vent  Gate,’’  J.  Archer;  two  weU-r.ainted  | 

heads  by  Hay  liar ;  by  T.  F.  Dicksee,  a  ; 
small  life-sized  figure, '‘ Katherine  ’  {Taming 
of  the  Shrew)  ;  ‘  A  Revelation,'  M,  Ellen  Ed¬ 
wards.  Of  landscapes  there  arc— and  many  of 
them  among  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  the 
different  artists  —  ‘  A  Fisherman's  House  ’ 
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fpainted  in  1861),  by  Bright,  -with  figures  by 
ilarcus  Stone  ;  one  or  two  very  fine  examples 
of  J.  B.  Pyne ;  ‘  Snowdon,’  S.  It.  Percy ;  ‘  Fall 
on  River  Clyde,’  E.  Gill ;  ‘Ischia,  with  Vesuvius 
in  the  Distance,’  James  "Webb  ;  by  J.  Linnell, 
a  small  study  made  near,  we  believe,  his 
own  house  ;  ‘  The  Medway  Men-of-War  in  Ordi¬ 
nary,’  H.  J.  Dawson,  junr. ;  ‘Autumnal  Even¬ 
ing,  Xorth  "Wales,’ B.  "W.  Leader,  and  ‘Welsh 
Sheep  Farm,’  by  the  same.  Of  foreign  pictures 
there  are  yet  others  of  exemplary  quality  to  be 
mentioned.  As  a  subject  by  Tenkate,  remark¬ 
able  for  finish  and  expression ;  another  by 
Campotosto.  very  tender  in  colour  and  manipu¬ 
lation  ;  ‘Wayside  Devotion,’  J.  C.  Thom; 

‘  Seapiece,’  Koekkoek  ;  ‘Beatrice,’  Jacovet  (a 
pupil  of  Bouguereau)  ;  ‘  Skating,’  Adolf  Dil- 
lens,  from  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  ‘  Fruit,’  E. 

1  Ladelle;  ‘TheXaughty  Boy,’  Beranger;  another 

1  picture  entitled  ‘  The  Procession,’  by  T.  Gerard, 

'  showing  a  group  of  peasant  children  conducting 

a  baby  boy  in  triumph  with  branches  of  trees 
and  flowers.  This  beautiful  work  we  are  also 
engraving  for  the  Art-Journal. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Mr.  CottrUl’s 
gallery,  we  had  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of 

1  one  of  his  finest  pictures  from  the  walls.  It  is 

1  ‘The  Brides  of  Venice,’  by  Turner,  which  was 

1  removed  in  order  to  be  relined.  It  is  a  large 

and  important  work,  and  high  authorities  agree 
in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  grandest  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  artist.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
mingled  with  the  works  of  British  artists,  are 
many  examples  of  the  best  masters  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany :  of  the  foreign  painters, 
indeed,  Mr.  Cottrill  has  been  a  liberal  as  well 
as  a  judicious  patron,  and  they  have  greatly 
enriched  his  fine  collection. 

In  addition  to  the  varied  and  verj^  judiciously 
selected  collection  of  oil-pictures  belonging  to 
ilr.  Cottrill,  there  is  also  an  assemblage  of 
most  beautiful  water-colour  drawings,  which,  in 
'  number  and  exquisite  quality,  cannot  be  termed 

otherwise  than  a  collection  of  high  class.  We 

1  can  only  give  the  titles  of  the  works  and  the 

1  names  of  the  artists,  but  very  many  of  these 

;  productions — gems  of  water-colour  Art — are 

i  i  well  worthy  of  a  lengthened  description ;  in- 

1  ‘  deed,  no  works,  coupled  with  the  eminent 

names  which  we  shall  have  to  mention,  could 

1  be  lightly  pa.ssed  over.  Thus  we  note  : — ‘  The 

j  Boar  Hunt,’ F.  Tayler;  ‘  Tewkesbury  Abbey,’ 

David  Cox,  and  by  the  same,  a  ‘  Landscape ;’ 
a  very  elaborate  drawing  by  Louis  Haghe ;  ‘  The 

1  Halt  of  the  Troopers,’  G.  Cattermolo ;  ‘Lake 

View,’  Copley  Fielding,  and  another  similar 
subject  by  the  same  ;  ‘  Moonlight,’  Barrett ; 

‘  Scene  from  Elaine,’  by  A.  H.  Weigall ; 

‘  Fisher- Boy  ’  and  ‘  The  Fair  Seamstress,’  W. 
Hunt;  ‘  Isola  dei  Piscatori,’  John  Absolon ; 

‘  Road-Side,’  Birket  Foster  ;  ‘  Contemplation,’ 
M.  Stone;  ‘Girl  at  a  Well,’  by  W.  C.  T.  Dob¬ 
son,  R.A. ;  ‘'J'he  Opera  Box,’  Hayllar;  ‘View 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,’  J.  H.  Mole;  ‘The  Blind 
Beggar,’  Walter  Goodall ;  ‘  View  on  the  Rhine,’ 
J.  B.  Pyne  ;  ‘  Cavalier  kis.sing  a  Lady’s  Hand,’ 
.Joseph  Xiish  ;  ‘  I’linch  and  Judy,’  J.  C.  IjCwis; 

‘  Cow  and  Sheep  ’  and  ‘  Sheep,’  T.  S.  Cooper ; 
‘Playing  ^larbles,’  Hardy;  ‘Gathering  Bait,’ 
.J.  D.  Watson;  ‘  Before  the  Altar,’  Guido  Bach; 

I  ‘Landscape  and  Cattle,’  Beavis ;  ‘Marriage 

:  Pr'jccfjsien-  Fifteenth  Century,’  G.  Roller; 

i  ‘.Meeting  at  the  Style,’  G.  Smith;  ‘Bird’s 

Xest,’  Hough;  ‘  ITie  Old  Lock,  Teddington,’ 
.1.  Soper;  ‘Little  Dorrit,’  C.  Green;  ‘Jloon- 
light,’  Itieck,  &c.  :  and  thus  we  conclude 
our  notice  of  a  very  rich  and  varied  collection. 

!  It  it  needless  to  say  that  it  is  among  the 

many  Art-collections  in  l^Ianchestcr  to  which 
that  city  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  honourable 
fame  ;  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  there 
have  been  the  principal  patrons  of  arti.sts  during 
the  last  twenty  yt;ars,  and  to  the-ir  liberality' 
the  painters,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  mainly 
j  owe  “  the  high  and  palmy  state  "  to  which 

they  have  attained.  Possibly  pictures  may  be 
<Jten  regarded  merely  as  remunerative  invest- 
1  ments,  and  there  may  be  some  collectors  who 

gather  them  in  no  other  light ;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
.\rt  has  grc.atly  aided  in  educating  the  minds 
and  improving  the  habits — of  the  young,  more 
especially — in  that  munificent  capital  of  com¬ 
merce. 

THE  ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

We  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
v'ide-spread  and  increasing  interest  which  our 
remarks  on  the  Alexandra  Park  have  awakened 
in  various  quarters.  The  feeling  that  it  would 
be  a  permanent  and  irretrievable  blow  to  the 
future  health  and  habitability  of  London,  if 
these  400  acres  of  well-wooded  park-land 
were  cut  up  into  building  lots,  is  becoming 
universal.  The  information  which  we  have 
collected  as  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  is  such  as  to 
show  that  the  prosecution  of  the  building- 
scheme  would  not  only  sacrifice  a  site  of  which 
a  much  better  use  can  be  made,  but  would  also 
seriously  deteriorate  the  value  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

'  Thus  we  may  instance  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
poposal  has  been  recently  made  for  arresting 
the  march  of  the  builder  over  the  land  set 
at  liberty  for  building  purposes  by  the  death 
of  Sir  'Thomas  Marion  Wilson,  and  for  en¬ 
closing  a  park,  to  be  bordered  with  villa  resi¬ 
dences,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Swiss  Cottage, 
and  of  the  conspicuous  tower  of  New  College. 
The  feasibility  of  this  very  desirable  project  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  land  could  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  £800  per  acre.  Down 
comes  the  solicitor  of  the  owner,  to  declare  that 
not  a  rood  can  be  sold  at  less  than  double  that 
price,  and  that  the  best  situations  already 
command  from  four  to  five  times  that  figure. 

Again,  we  are  reminded  that  fifteen  years  ago, 
192  acres  of  land  at  Sydenham  were  purchased 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  site  and  grounds,  for 
£100,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  £520  per 
acre.  We  are  told  of  a  recent  sale,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  at  about  seven  times  that 
rate.  Again,  the  area  secured  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1851, 
on  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
now  stands,  was  priced  at  £5,000  per  acre. 
Thus  the  substantial  v-alue  which  will  attach 
both  to  the  site  of  the  Alexandra  Park  itself,  and 
to  residential  property  in  the  vicinity,  if  the 
original  plan  of  maintaining  its  well-timbered 
glades  unpolluted  by  brick  and  mortar  be  carried 
out,  is  shown  to  be  certain  and  undeniable. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  in  the  affair  is 
to  be  discovered  by  the  study  of  the  statistics  of 
our  most  popular  institutions  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  The  idea  has  been  entertained 
by  many  people  that  such  institutions  are  the 
natural  rivals  or  enemies  of  one  another. 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  very  reverse 
is  the  fact.  The  wisdom  of  the  old  proverb, 
that  ‘three  shops  make  a  market,”  is  unmis¬ 
takably  proved  by  the  movement  of  visitors  to 
our  great  centres  of  educational  amusement. 

Lot  us  look  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  there,  from  time  to  time, 
to  provide  special  attractions  for  the  people,  and 
thus  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  shareholders 
when  dividends  reached  the  vanishing  point. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  one  respect  it  is  admirable.  In 
spite  of  much  discouragement  in  the  first 
instance,  a  sound,  p;irc,  enlightened  musical 
taste  has  been  awakened  and  stimulated  by  the 
admir.-ible  music  given  at  the  Palace.  In  this 
respect  (if  in  this  respect  alone),  the  original 
programme  of  the  Institution  has  been  carried 
out,  and  even  improved  upon.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  attraction  is  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  what  we  may  call  a  musical  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  People  come  to  settle  within  easy 
distance  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  expressly  for  tho 
facility  of  regular  attendance  on  tho  concerts. 

But  what  is  tho  financial  result  ?  Not  what 

1  was  expected.  Hpccial  exertions  do  not  ensure 

1  special  profits.  In  tho  year  1868,  for  instance, 

1  no  less  a  sum  than  £11,972  was  spent  upon  tho 
j  Handel  F’estival  Jilone,  besides  £8,561  upon 
what  are  called  special  attractions.  How  did  it 
pay  ?  Taken  by  itself,  no  doubt  the  festival  was 
more  than  self  supporting.  Its  returns  are  sot 
down  at  the  respectable  figure  of  £17,604.  But 
besides  tho  above-named  items,  making  upwards 
of  £20,000  outlay,  we  find  in  the  same  year  the 
charges  of  £6,221  for  “music,”  and  £17,796  for 
“concerts,  &c.”  Yet  with  all  this  effort — well 
directed  effort  as  it  was — the  profits  of  the  year 

were  only  £T,540  more  than  those  of  1867,  and 
only  some  T800  more  than  those  earned  in  1859. 

Now  look  at  1862.  See  the  result  of  the 
attraction  of  visitors  to  London  by  circumstances 
with  which  the  managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
had  no  concern.  The  gross  income  rose  at  a 
bound  by  £19,000.  It  exceeded  by  £38,000 
that  of  the  follo%ving  year.  In  the  same  way 
the  number  of  admissions  to  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  year  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition,  was 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
though  1850  had  registered  the  unprecedented 
number  of  1,098,863  visitors.  Again  in  1862 
the  admissions  to  the  British  Museum  exceeded 
those  of  1861  by  53  per  cent.  Those  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  were  more  than 
double  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Similar 
results  are  to  be  found  on  comparing  the  re¬ 
spective  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  Kew,  and  to 
Hampton  Co^irt.  Add  to  the  general  attractions 
of  the  metropolis,  in  any  year,  and  you  increase 
the  attendance  not  on  one,  but  on  all  the  places 
of  public  amusement.  Open  the  Alexandra 
Palace  as  a  great  centre  of  charming  instruction 
and  ennobling  amusement  for  the  people,  and 
you  will,  in  so  doing,  increase  the  number  of 
the  visitors  to  Sydenham,  to  Kensington,  to  all 
the  museums,  halls,  and  galleries  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Such,  at  all  ev'ents,  is  the  testimony  of 
statistics. 

W e  have  received  a  pamphlet  and  a  prospectus, 
printed  as  yet  for  private  circulation  only, 
setting  forth  the  projects  which  are  now  in 
course  of  discussion  or  of  elaboration  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  salvage  of  this  beautiful 
Park.  Into  these  we  do  not  propose,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enter  with  any  minuteness. 

We  are  content  to  observe,  that  from  the  high 
position  and  eminent  qualifications  of  some  of 
those  gentlemen  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
consulted  in  the  matter,  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  when  the  matured  scheme  is  definitely 
brought  before  the  public,  it  will  be  presented 
in  such  a  form  as  to  command  adequate  support. 

The  great  obstacle  which,  for  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half,  has  resisted  the  progress  of  all 
public  enterprise,  has  been  want  of  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  The  misfortunes  and 
the  revelations  of  1866  shook  public  faith  to  its 
basis.  No  man  dared  to  trust  his  fellows. 
This  period  of  gloom  and  despondency  has 
been  prolonged  to  a  duration  entirely  without 
precedent  in  our  commercial  history.  More 
recent  prosecutions  have  only  aggravated  the 
general  distrust.  On  the  one  hand  ihe  ultimate 
paymasters,  the  public  who  seek  to  invest  their 
savings,  have  been  frightened  by  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of 
known  name  and  admitted  responsibility  have 
feared  to  appear  as  the  promoters  of  any  new 
enterprise,  lest  they  should  render  themselves 
liable  to  attack,  in  case  of  failure  or  mismanage¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  this  mutual  distrust  prevails, 
nothing  effectual  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
reviv'al  of  industrial  enterprise. 

The  year  1870,  however,  has  opened  -with 
brighter  prospects.  F or  the  first  time  since  1866 
the  “  city  ”  has  assumed  a  somewhat  bright  and 
cheerful  air.  And  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to 
encourage  reliance  on  known  moral  integrity, 
rather  than  on  the  power  of  law  and  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  keep  men  straight,  we  may  live  to  see 
the  enterprise  of  the  future  placed  on  a  surer 
basis  than  that  of  the  past.  It  can  only  be  on 
some  such  footing  as  this,  that  the  public  can 
be  successfully  appealed  to,  to  support  the 
Alexandra  Park. 

In  the  Alexandra  Park  everything  is  real, 
actual,  tangible.  There  are  the  400  acres  of 
land — let  any  one  try  at  what  price  he  can 
buy  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
stands  the  building — not  a  dream,  not  a  fabric 
of  lath  and  canvas,  of  timber  and  of  glass 
— but  a  solid,  substantial,  well-floored,  weU- 
lightcd  hall,  covering  nine  acres  of  ground. 
There  is  the  organ,  one  of  the  finest  yet  built, 
awaiting  only  the  steam-engine  which  is  to  fill 
its  capacious  lungs.  Absolutely  all  that  is 
requisite  to  be  done  is  to  finish  the  gjunnasium, 
to  metal  or  gravel  the  roads,  to  light  up  the 
parterres  with  flowers,  to  continue  the  railway 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  up  to  the  very  courts 
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of  the  palace,  and  then  to  fill  the  halls  with 
objects  of  beauty.  Small  effort  will  he  needful 
to  do  this,  when  once  exhibitors  are  aware  that 
the  public  will  come  to  the  spot.  A  series  of  Art- 
Unions  on  an  extensive  scale  is  proposed  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  attraction.  One  gentleman 
has  offered  to  hang  £10,000  worth  of  pictures 
in  a  gallery  that  he  proposes  to  make  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  the  country ;  another  offers 
sculpture ;  another  engravings  ;  another  would 
contribute  beautiful  specimens  of  natural  history, 
descriptive  ethnology,  mineral  species,  or  the 
petrified  forms  of  the  antediluvian  world ; 
another  would  give  running  lectures  on  such 
favourite  and  inexhaustible  topics  as  those  with 
which  Linnaeus  charmed  his  pupils,  or  those 
by  which  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  philoso¬ 
phers  acquired  the  title  of  peripatetic. 

The  actual  proprietors  of  the  estate  have  for 
some  years  held  the  position  of  the  owners  of  a 
white  elephant.  Elements  not  at  their  command 
must  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  make  their  pro¬ 
perty  saleable.  It  is  for  them  to  support,  in  all 
liberality  and  good  faith,  those  who  bring  to 
them  aid,  philanthropic  motive,  large  expe¬ 
rience,  and,  we  may  add,  no  small  amount  of 
rare,  but  honour-deserving,  enthusiasm.  We 
hope  to  ere  long  be  able  to  inform  our  readers 
of  some  definite,  tangible  results  of  what  is 
now  in  course  of  arrangement  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  the  opening  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
and  Park. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  with  delicacy,  but  on  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  be  absolutely  silent. 
The  unexampled  success  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  due  to  the  happy  circumstance  that 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Prince  Consort  took 
the  lead  in  an  enlightened,  though  novel  move¬ 
ment.  That  august  initiative  was  a  sine  qua  non. 
No  family  except  the  first  in  the  land  was  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  empire  that  its  heads  were 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  ridicule,  or  even 
obloquy,  which  so  often  rewards  the  pioneers 
of  civilisation,  if  they  advance  only  a  few  steps 
before  the  ranks.  Very  few  men  of  a  social 
position  that  would  have  rendered  it  not  unbe¬ 
coming  for  them  to  volunteer  as  leaders,  had 
any  clear  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done 
for  artistic  education  on  the  Continent,  or  any 
close  acquaintance  with  that  high  intellectual 
culture  which  is  the  pride  and  honour  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Prince  led,  the  people  followed; 
at  first  timidly,  hesitatingly,  reluctantly,  then 
impelled  by  curiosity,  at  last  with  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  great  success. 

In  the  present  case  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  would  be  a  faithless  servant  and  bad  subject 
who  should  seek  in  any  way  to  ensnare  the 
royal  patronage  for  any  doubtful  public  benefit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  man  would 
he  not  undeserving  of  royal  notice,  and  would 
have  a  claim  to  popular  gratitude,  who  should 
furnish  occasion  for  a  signal  display  of  that  un¬ 
sleeping  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  people 
which  is  proper  to  Queen  Victoria.  For  so 
worthy  a  national  object  as  the  opening  of  the 
northern  palace  of  the  people,  we  trust  that  a 
sufiicient  number  of  respectable  names  will  be 
at  once  forthcoming  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the 
ro5^al  patronage ;  and  that  thus  a  movement, 
originated  in  the  interest  of  the  health,  the 
education,  and  the  enlightened  amusement  of 
the  three  million  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
will  not  fail  to  receive  a  support,  both  from  the 
Court  and  from  the  Citj',  that  shall  cause  it  to 
reflect  something  of  the  unprecedented  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  Alexandra 
Palace  has  already  a  royal  gift-name.  It  may 
he  considered  as  the  grandchild  of  the  palace 
which  rose  by  magic  in  Hyde  Park.  If  it  is 
hereafter  recorded  that  among  the  “ancient 
men  that  had  seen  the  first  house,”  there  were 
those  who  wept  “  when  the  foundation  of  that 
house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,”  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  added  there  were  also  those  who 
“shouted  aloud  with  joy.” 

Those  who  live  to  see  the  London  of  1900 
will  rejoice  and  be  thankful  to  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  for 
them  the  lungs  of  a  great  city,  by  means  of 
which  the  people  may  breathe  freely. 


OBITTJAEY. 

AAEON  PENLEY. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  members 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Penley,  on  the  1 5tb  of 
January,  at  bis  residence  in  Lewisham ; 
bis  last  illness  assumed  a  serious  form 
only  a  very  few  days  before  bis  decease. 
As  a  landscape-painter  bis  works  were 
held  in  good  estimation,  but  did  not  take 
so  high  a  rank  as  those  of  some  of  bis  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  in  the  same  department 
of  Art ;  but  as  a  theorist  and  teacher  bis 
knowledge  and  practice  gained  for  him 
considerable  reputation.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  bis  career  be  was  appointed  por¬ 
trait-painter  in  water-colours  to  William 
IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide;  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort  so  appreciated  bis  talents 
that  be  placed  Prince  Arthur  under  bis 
instruction.  Por  many  years  be  held  the 
post  of  senior  professor  of  drawing  in  the 
late  East  India  Company’s  military  college 
at  Addiscombe  ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  establishment  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Woolwich  Academy. 

Mr.  Penley  was  the  author  of  several 
educational  works  upon  Art,  the  principal 
one  being  a  large  folio  volume  on  the 
practice  of  water-colour  painting.  He  was 
in  bis  sixty-fourth  year. 


PIETEO  TENEEANI. 

Died  at  Eome,  on  the  14tb  of  December, 
and  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one, 
Pietro  Tenerani,  whom  our  own  Gibson 
pronounced  to  be  the  “first  of  modern 
sculptors.”  He  was  born  at  Carrara,  about 
the  year  1789,  and  entering  the  studio  of 
Tborwaldsen  in  Eome,  was  early  recognised 
as  bis  favourite  pupil  at  a  time  when  the 
great  Danish  sculptor  was  at  the  zenith  of 
bis  fame.  Tenerani  undertook  several  im¬ 
portant  works  in  conjunction  with  bis  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  shared  with  him  the  profits  as 
well  as  the  honour.  The  celebrated  monu¬ 
ment  of  Eugene  Beaubarnais,  in  the 
Jesuits’  Church,  Munich,  was  one  of  these 
united  labours :  Tborwaldsen  executing 
the  statue  of  the  prince ;  while  those  sym¬ 
bolising  History,  Life,  and  Death,  were  the 
work  of  Tenerani.  At  the  death  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  his  pupil  and  fellow-workman 
may  be  said  to  have  alone  occupied  the 
throne  of  sculptured  Art  in  Italy. 

Among  his  principal  works  must  be 
classed  ‘The  Martyrdom  of  Eudorus  and 
Cymodocea,’  a  has  -  relief  illustrating  a 
scene  in  Chateaubriand’s  “  Christian  Mar¬ 
tyrs;”  ‘Psyche,’  in  the  act  of  swooning; 

‘  Flora,’  a  figure  executed  for  the  Queen ; 
The  Princess  Marie  of  Eussia,  a  seated 
statue ;  ‘  Cupid  extracting  a  Thorn  from 
the  Foot  of  Venus;’  a  monument,  con¬ 
taining  several  figures,  in  memory  of  the 
Marchese  Costabile,  erected  at  Ferrara. 

The  whole  of  these  sculptured  works  were 
graphically  described  at  considerable  length 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  several  years 
ago  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled  “  A  Walk 
through  the  Studios  of  Eome,”  by  a  writer 
long  domiciled  in  the  city,  and  who  says, — 
“  It  would  fill  a  book  adequately  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  varied  wonders  of  Tenerani’s 
studios  ”  —  he  had  four  in  and  about 
the  Palazzo  Barberini  —  “how  to  select 
from  such  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
glorious  conceptions,  tender  inspirations, 
and  charming  concetti,  is  the  difficulty.” 

Tenerani  filled  for  many  years  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  Eome.  He  has  left  a  son, 
Grambattista  Tenerani,  also  a  sculptor. 


JOHN  BRUCE,  F.S.A. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  which  antiqua¬ 
rian  literature  has  of  late  sustained,  is  the 
death,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  of  Mr. 
John  Bruce,  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  October  last.  To  many  his  name 
will  not  be  familiar,  but  in  literary  and 
antiquarian  circles  few  men  were  so  well 
known,  none  more  respected  than  he. 
John  Bruce  was,  as  his  name  implies,  from 
“over  the  border,”  and,  received  a  part  of 
his  education  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  des¬ 
tined  for  the  legal  profession,  and  prac¬ 
tised  as  a  lawyer  in  London  until  some 
twenty  years  back,  from  which  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature. 

In  1830  Mr.  Bruce  was  elected  a  FeUow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  to 
the  interests  of  that  society,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  vice-president,  he  so 
warmly  devoted  himself  that,  in  great 
measure  through  his  exertions,  it  received 
some  years  ago  that  impetus  which  has 
had  such  a  marked  effect  on  its  present 
career  of  usefulness.  His  ‘  ‘  Letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  the  propriety  of  reconsidering  the  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Fellows,”  issued  in  1852, 
and  his  ‘  ‘  Letter  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  objections 
to  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  payments,” 
issued  in  the  same  year,  resulted,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  efforts,  in  the  present 
and  highly  improved  scale  of  payments 
and  in  the  better  working  of  the  society. 
To  the  Archoeologia  and  the  Proceedings  of 
the  society  he  contributed  much  valuable 
information. 

Of  the  Camden  Society  Mr.  Bruce  was 
one  of  the  founders,  was  director  and 
general  editor,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  active  of  its  members.  The  thirteen 
volumes  which  he  edited  for  the  society, 
in  addition  to  the  papers  contributed  to 
the  Miscellany,  great  as  is  their  number, 
and  valuable  as  they  are  for  the  care 
and  learning  which  they  exhibit,  con¬ 
stitute  far  from  his  highest  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  society.  To  his  careful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  treasurer  the 
institution  owed  much  of  its  early  success ; 
and  the  great  services  rendered  to  it 
during  the  nineteen  years  he  held  the  office 
of  director  cannot  be  overrated.  For  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies,  Mr. 
Bruce’s  official  position  in  the  Eecord 
Office  gave  him  peculiar  facilities ;  his 
calendaring  of  documents,  and  the  intro¬ 
ductions  he  has  written  to  them,  are  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  His  Calendars  of  the 
Domestic  Series,  relating  to  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  are  most  valu¬ 
able,  as  are  his  “Notes  on  the  Treaty  of 
Eipon,  1640,”  and  the  “Diary  of  Man- 
ningham,”  edited  by  him. 

For  some  time  he  edited  the  Oentleman' s 
Magazine,  wielding  the  pen  of  Sylvanus 
Urban  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  except 
in  those  palmy  days  when  St.  John’s  Gate 
almost  trembled  with  the  weight  of  learning 
placed  upon  it.  “  He  was,”  as  one  of  his 
friends  writingof  him  in  the  Athenmim  says, 
and  says  truly,  ‘  ‘  the  last  of  the  ‘  learned  ’ 
editors  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  He 
shook  Sylvanus  Ui’ban,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  syncope  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and, 
for  a  season,  made  him  look  like  a  rnan 
again — made  him,  indeed,  look  more  like 
a  man  than  ever  had  been  the  case  with 
Mr.  Urban  before.  It  was  his  last  flash. 
After  that  season  of  brilliant  editorship, 
Sylvanus  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  seemed 
to  die,  and  was,  at  all  events,  transformed 
from  sober  brown  into  the  butterfly  garb 
he  now  wears.” 
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EECENT  DISCOVERIES  OF 
DIAMONDS. 


Nature  produces  nothing  more  heautiful  or 
more  valuable  than  the  diamond,  hut  it  is 
astonishing  the  amount  of  ignorance  even  well- 
educated  people  show  about  it.  Our  emigrants 
either  pass  over  the  true  stone  as  worthless,  or 
send  home  paltry  hits  of  crystal  or  topaz  for 
the  precious  gem.  It  is  curious  that  the  con¬ 
stituent  material  of  the  diamond  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  component  of  every  organic  or  living 
thing.  As  rock-crystal  is  flint  in  a  pure  state, 
so  is  the  diamond  carbon  in  a  pure  crystallized 
form.  We  know  that  crystallization  generally 
produces  brilliancy  :  for  example,  carbonic  acid 
gas  combined  with  lime  when  crystallized  form 
the  clear  transparent  double-refracting  or  Ice¬ 
land  spar,  but  when  uncrystaUized  the  same 
compound  is  opaque,  as  in  various  limestones. 
The  diamond  is  an  ingredient  of  all  living 
things  and  corundum  of  the  soil.  The  latter 
(crj-stallized  claj")  forms  the  magnificent  group 
of  jewels — sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  amethyst, 
oriental  topaz — next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond. 

Before  mentioning  the  great  discovery  of 
diamonds,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may 
interest  our  readers  to  mention  a  few  curious 
facts  connected  with  the  diamond.  Diamonds 
may  be  formed  by  the  cooling  of  fused  metals 
or  other  substances  surcharged  with  carbon  in 
the  same  way  as  crystals  of  borongraphite  and 
sQicon  are  produced.  Professor  Gcippert  says 
that  they  were,  at  one  time,  in  a  soft  condition 
because  of  the  impression  of  grains  of  sand  and 
crj'stals  on  the  surface  of  some  of  them,  and  also 
by  the  enclosure  of  certain  foreign  bodies  such 
as  other  crystals,  germinating  fungi,  and  even 
vegetable  structure  of  a  higher  organisation. 
Thus  diamonds  would  appear  to  be  the  final 
product  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  vege¬ 
table  substances. 

The  diamond  occurs  generally  in  regions  that 
afford  a  laminated  granular  quartz-rock,  called 
itacolumite  which  pertains  to  the  talcose  series. 
The  diamonds  lie  often  embedded  in  flaky  por¬ 
tions  of  this  material,  like  the  well-known 
specimen  of  garnets  in  mica  schist.  In  Mr. 
Buskin’s  collection,  is  a  conglomerated  mass  of 
quartz  pebbles,  rounded  through  having  been 
water- worn  with  two  crj^stals  of  diamond  and 
various  grains  of  gold,  the  whole  cemented 
together  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  shows  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  diamonds  with  gold,  and  was  found 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  in  Brazil.  When  diamonds 
were  first  discovered  in  the  Brazils,  they  were 
used  as  counters  in  playing  cards,  till  an  officer 
took  some  to  Portugal  and  ascertained  their 
value.  In  184 1,  a  slave  was  searching  for  gold 
in  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  the  province  of  Bahia, 
and  discovered  diamonds. 

It  being  a  new  locality,  297,000  carats  were 
collected  in  two  years,  which  produced  upwards 
of  £300,000.  Mr.  Kmmanuel  says  that  in  the 
district  of  ilatto  Gro.sso,  at  the  present  time, 
when  a  slave  finds  a  diamond  of  eighteen  carats 
he  receives  his  freedom,  and  is  led,  crowned  with 
flowers,  to  the  ))roprietor ;  while  for  smaller 
stones  })roportionato  rcjwards  are  given.  Thefts, 
however,  are  common.  Professor  Tennant  says 
he  can  see  no  reason  why  diamonds  should  not  be 
found  in  large  quantities  in  Australia,  (Janada, 
and  California,  as  well  as  in  other  gold  districts. 
Pliny  t<;ll8  us  the  diamond  is  the  companion  of 
gold,  and  curiou.sly  enough  the  primary  crystal 
of  that  metal  is  the  octahedron,  and  all  its 
secondary  modifications  exactly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  diamond.  In  the  gold  mine 
of  Adolph,  Siberia,  between  1830  and  1833, 
upwards  of  fifty  diamonds  were  found,  but  only 
one  was  of  considerable  size.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  mines  in  the  world  are  those  of  the 
Sierra  do  Frio,  Brazil,  ojjened  in  1727,  which  are 
computed  to  have  yielded  two  tons  of  gems. 
In  Brazil  the  diamond  was  traced  to  its  matrix, 
a  very  rare  thing.  It  was  a  sort  of  sandy  free¬ 
stone.  IMr.  .1.  Bedington,  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
found  also  in  Brazil  a  vein  jdelding  diamonds. 
This  he  has  worked,  and  we  believe,  is  doing  so 
at  this  moment.  In  the  exhibition  of  native 
productions  held  at  Jlelboume,  in  May,  180-5, 
numerous  small  diamonds  were  exhibited  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  In  1866  a 


writer  in  the  Times  (April  5)  quotes  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  the  Woolshed  diggings. 
Ovens  district,  mentioning  that  he  had  examined 
no  less  than  sixty  diamonds  found  in  that 
single  locality.  They  were  all  minute,  varying 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  The  largest 
(two  carats)  he  sent  to  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1862. 

Africa  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the 
diamond  -  jdelding  countries.  In  1840  M. 
Hericart  de  Thury  announced  to  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  that  diamonds  had  been  found  in 
the  Biver  Goumal,  province  of  Constantine, 
mingled  with  the  gold  dust  brought  down  by 
the  stream.  Mr.  King  says,  one  specimen 
weighing  three  carats  was  brought  from  the 
Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris.  We  now  come  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  diamonds  at  the  Cape.  Dr. 
Atherstone,  of  Graham’s  Town,  in  March,  1867, 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  Boyes,  clerk 
of  the  peace,  Colesberg,  enclosing  a  diamond, 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir  Philip 
Woodhouse  for  £500.  Twenty  other  diamonds 
were  discovered  soon  after  in  the  territories  of 
native  chiefs  along  the  Orange  River,  Vaal 
River,  and  Beit  River.  Mr.  Wyley,  the 
colonial  geologist,  describes  the  Hopetown  dis¬ 
trict  as  consisting  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
schists  intersected  by  basaltic  trap-dykes,  &c., 
very  similar  to  the  great  basaltic  plateaus  and 
horizontal  sandstone  formations  in  India  where 
the  most  celebrated  diamond  formations  occur. 
Dr.  Atherstone  thinks  that  on  careful  explora¬ 
tion  the  real  source  of  the  diamond  deposits  will 
be  foimd  far  to  the  eastward. 

In  May,  1869,  everyone  was  startled  to 
hear  of  a  diamond  weighing  83^  carats  found 
near  Sandfontein,  on  the  Orange  Biver.  Swat- 
booy,  the  finder,  sold  it  for  five  hundred  sheep, 
ten  head  of  cattle,  and  a  horse.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  purchased  by  Messrs.  Lilienfield  Brothers. 
It  was  to  have  been  sent  to  England  by  a 
steamer  and  insured  for  £30,000,  but  a  legal 
interdict  prevented  this.  The  Standard  (June 
6)  stated  that  the  Albania  speculators  wished 
to  dispose  of  their  presumed  rights  for  £100,000. 
But  this  was  thrown  into  shade  by  a  report  in 
September  that  a  diamond  had  been  found  in 
Australia  weighing  between  7  and  8  ozs.  in  the 
scale,  or  nine  hundred  carats.  This  would  be 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  Koh-i-noor,  and 
would  be  worth  £10,000,000,  if  the  Koh-i- 
noor  is  worth  £4,000,000 — but  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  only  a  nominal  value — soon  after  we 
were  told  it  was  a  topaz,  and  then  that  no  one 
could  make  anything  out  of  it.  The  stone,  in 
the  Portuguese  treasury,  known  to  weigh  1880 
carats,  is  probably  only  a  white  sapphire  or 
topaz.  But  how  absurd  to  report  such  a  stone 
as  the  Australian  specimen  in  such  a  manner ! 
Nothing  but  a  diamond  will  scratch  a  diamond ; 
but  if  the  stone  is  only  a  white  or  yellow  sap¬ 
phire,  it  may  be  scratched  by  a  splinter  of  ruby. 
It  is  probably  simply  quartz. 

In  olden  times,  to  test  a  diamond,  the  jewel¬ 
lers  put  a  varnish,  made  of  ivory-black  and 
mastich,  to  the  back  of  the  stone.  If  a  true  dia¬ 
mond  this  gave  it  great  brilliancy  ;  but  if  not, 
made  it  dull  and  lustreless,  showing  the  black 
through  its  substance.  Mr.  King  says  that 
the  “  Novas  Minas,”  white  topaz  of  Brazil, 
called  there  “Slaves  Diamond,”  is  now  the 
only  stone  which  has  any  chance  of  being  passed 
off  as  a  diamond. 

The  diamond  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
single  refraction,  a  property  that  is  also  .pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  garnet  and  spinel,  but  by  no 
other  precious  stone  whatever.  Others  have  a 
double  refracting  power,  that  is,  give  a  double 
image  of  a  taper  or  other  object  when  viewed 
through  their  facets.  When  diamonds  are  set, 
it  is  casj'  to  see  whether  the  refraction  is  single 
or  double  by  looking  into  the  stone  at  the  image 
reflected  from  the  posterior  facets.  The  dia¬ 
mond  does  not  lose  its  lustre  if  immersed  in 
water  or  alcohol,  but  artificial  stones  do,  aris¬ 
ing  from  their  inferior  refractive  power.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  constructed  an  instrument  called 
a  lilhoscope  for  authenticating  precious  stones. 
A  common  method  of  distinguishing  precious 
from  artificial  stones  is  to  touch  them  with  the 
tongue,  the  former  will  feel  much  colder  than 
the  latter.  The  topaz  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  diamond  by  the  difference  of  the 


hardness  and  fracture.  The  diamond  yields 
readily  to  mechanical  division  parallel  to  all 
the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron,  the  topaz 
only  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal, 
with  a  smooth  brilliant  surface  as  if  polished  by 
the  lapidary.  The  optical  qualities  of  the  stones 
are  also,  as  before  remarked,  very  different. 
The  “Bristol”  and  “Cornish”  diamonds  are 
rock  crystal.  Rock  crystal  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  diamond  ;  but  if  people  would 
only  learn  the  difference  in  the  crystalline  form 
this  error  would  not  occur. 

Crystals  of  boron  are  as  hard  as  the  diamond, 
but  are  so  small  as  to  be  useless.  M.  Deville,  in 
his  work  “De  r Aluminium”  (Paris,  1859),  gives 
the  method  of  preparing  them  from  boracic 
acid  and  aluminium.  They  would  decidedly 
rival  the  carbon  diamond  if  they  could  be 
obtained  large  enough. 

The  diamond  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  charcoal  is  a  conductor,  though,  hitherto, 
mechanical  texture  has  not  been,  in  analogous 
cases,  shown  to  interfere  with  the  power  of 
conducting  electricity.  M.  Frenny,  in  1866, 
exhibited,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  a  yellow  diamond  weighing  15  carats, 
which  had  been  turned  by  fire  to  a  fine  rose 
colour,  but  did  not  retain  this  long.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  pink  topaz  is  merely  the  yellow  topaz 
acted  on  by  fire.  The  diamond  is  the  only 
gem  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  becoming 
phosphorescent  in  the  dark  after  long  exposure 
to  the  sun’s  rays. 

Respecting  the  production  of  diamonds  M. 
Rossi,  of  Toulon,  placed  certain  quantities  of 
water,  phosphorus,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon 
in  a  vessel  which  he  closed  up  and  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  several  months.  On  opening  it, 
crystals  having  the  appearance,  and  possessing 
aU  the  properties,  of  veritable  diamonds  were 
found  to  have  formed.  They  were,  however, 
exceedingly  small,  though  hard  enough  to  cut 
glass.  M.  Lionnet,  to  produce  diamonds,  takes 
a  long  and  thin  gold  or  platinum  leaf,  rolls  it 
upon  a  thin  piece  of  tinfoil,  and  puts  it  into  a 
bath  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  Ihe  liquid  is 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  the  weak 
electric  current  thus  excited,  the  sulphur  com¬ 
bines  with  the  tin,  and  carbon  is  deposited  in 
crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  derivation  of  diamond  from  Greek  d^djaae 
(a,  not,  and  dagaw,  to  crush  and  subdue),  because 
it  is  supposed  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the 
hammer,  is  inappropriate.  Sir  H.  Davy  found 
that  a  diamond  introduced  into  a  glass  globe 
supplied  with  oxygen  and  kindled  by  the  solar 
raj'S  continued  to  burn  long  after  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  focus.  Carbonic  acid  gas  was 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  Pliny,  in  his 
“Natural  History”  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  15),  says 
that  a  diamond  when  placed  on  an  anvil  and 
struck  by  a  hammer  wfil  not  split.  Many  fine 
stones  must  have  been  sacrificed  in  testing  the’ac- 
curacy  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Billing  (“  Science 
of  Gems,”  &c.,  31)  says  that  there  are  reasons 
I  for  believing  that,  except  the  few  bright  and 
I  sparkling  diamonds  found  on  the  earth  in  their 
natural  crystallized  state,  the  diamond  was 
scarcely  known  even  in  the  days  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  and  Pliny,  for  everything  said  by 
them  of  adamant  is  applicable  to  the  white  and 
transparent  fJirecioMs  corundum,  now  called  white 
sapphire,  the  next  ^hardest  stone  to  the  diamond 
in  the  world.  Diamonds  were  formerly  polished 
by  the  East  Indians  by  rubbing  them  against 
each  other,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Koh-i-noor. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  Van  Bergem,  a  Dutchman,  adopted 
the  method  of  grinding  and  shaping  them  with 
diamond  powder,  and  two  centuries  elapsed 
before  the  best  true  brilliant  shape  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Lavoisier  made  many  experiments  on 
the  combustion  of  the  diamond.  By  its  first 
combination  with  oxygen  it  is  converted  into 
plumbago ;  by  a  second  degree,  into  common 
black  charcoal ;  and  by  complete  saturation, 
into  carbonic  acid  gas.  Thus  this  most  beautiful 
of  gems,  exceeding  in  value  more  than  100,000 
times  its  mass  in  gold,  is  but  a  lump  of  coal 
dissipated  by  combustion  into  an  insalubrious 
gas.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  recent  discoveries  will,  in  time, 
tend  to  diminish  their  cost. 

JOII  V  PiGGOT,  JuN. 
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SUGGESTIVE  SELECTIONS 

FROM  THE 

OLD  MASTERS  IN  ART-INDUSTRIES. 


HARACTER 

in  Art  is 
not  only 
an  ele¬ 
ment  of 
the  beau¬ 
tiful — it  is 
a  form,  or 
species,  of 
beauty: 
another 
word  for 
truth  it¬ 
self.  It  is 
the  qua¬ 
lity  that,  with  more  subtlety  than  any 
other,  stamps  the  date,  declares  the  na¬ 
tionality,  and  even,  in  some  instances, 
furnishes  undeniable  proof  of  the  actual 
authorship. 

In  the  varied  examples  of  the  taste  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  mediaeval  Art- 
workmen,  of  which  we  now  offer  a  fresh 
series  to  our  readers,  instances  will  occur 
which  are  more  noticeable  for  their  distinct 
and  emphatic  character  than  for  their  posi¬ 
tive  beauty.  In  some  cases  this  quality 
may  he  regarded  as  determining  the  place 
occupied  b^y  any  particular  artist,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  long  series  of  improvements; 
here  it  marks  a  period  of  decay ;  there  of 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  In  one  instance 
we  see  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  race 
less  gifted  with  plastic  power  than  some 
of  their  contemporaries,  to  reproduce  the 
forms  and  the  texture  of  the  purest  style 
of  Grecian  Art.  In  another  we  trace  the 
early  dawn  of  that  graceful  and  highly- 
prized  faience,  or  enamelled  earthenware, 
to  which  RaffaeUe  gave  his  name,  and  on 
the  design  and  ornamentation  of  which, 
for  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Este,  Titian  did 
not  disdain  to  labour’.  (It  has  even  been 
thought  that  the  design  of  the  vase  which 
we  reproduce  on  page  75,  is  from  the 
hand  of  that  great  Venetian  painter,  of 
whose  fancy  it  is  not  unworthy.)  Again, 
we  see  a  specimen  of  that  famous  French 
ware,  the  Oiron  faience,  known  by  the 
name  of  Roi  Henri  Deux ;  a  species  of 
manufacture  so  rare  that  the  fact  of  its 
production  under  the  direction  of  a  noble 
French  lady  and  her  son  was  long  lost  to 
history.  Pieces  of  this  ware  now  command 
probably  the  highest  prices,  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  labour  devoted  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  that  have  hitherto  been  paid  for 
any  works  of  human  skill. 

The  specimens  which  we  now  represent 
illustrate  the  several  departments  of  the 
worker  in  meta.1,  the  potter,  and  the  wood- 
carver,  or  at  least  the  designer  of  carving. 
They  range  from  the  third  or  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ  to  the  period  of  the 
great  debasement  of  Art,  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  they  evince  a  change  of 
manners,  and  illustrate  many  a  tale  of 
civil  war  and  internal  struggle,  in  display¬ 
ing  the  forms  and  ornamentation  of  the 
earliest  earthenware  vessels  which  the  old 
French  noblesse,  and  great  Italian  princes, 
aUowed  to  be  placed  upon  their  tables  when 
their  service  of  plate,  including  the  silver 
hatterie  de  cuisine,  had  been  melted  down  for 
the  military  chest.  Rene,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
— he  who  overthrew  Charles  the  Rash, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fatal  field  of 
Nanci — engaged  his  stalwart  Swiss  aRies 
at  the  cost  of  the  plate  left  him  by  his 
grandmother,  a  lady  of  the  ancient  line  of 


Harcourt.  Alfonso  of  Este  melted  his 
plate  in  support  of  his  wars  with  the  Pope ; 
and  the  need  to  ornament  his  table  at 


small  cost,  led  to  the  great  improvement 
of  majolica  ware.  Indeed  Piccolopasso, 
in  his  “Art  of  the  Potter,”  says  that  a 


No.  1.  IEOH  LAMP  AND  BRACKET. 


delicate  enamel,  called  the  hlanc  laiteux,  was 
invented,  or  first  applied,  by  this  prince. 
We  first  introduce  a  lamp  and  bracket 


(No.  1),  in  iron  reponssee  work,  from  the 
collection  of  M.  Monbrison.  During  the 
period  in  which  it  was  executed,  from  the 


No.  2.  SILVER  SHCEIEE. 


reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  revolution, 
the  decadence  of  pure  taste  in  Art  is 
notable.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  far 


more  difficult  than  it  was  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  artists  and  Art-workmen. 

The  vase  below  (No.  2)  is  a  silver  sucrier, 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


executed  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  by  Bienvais,  who  was  famous 
for  his  silversmith’s  work.  His  house  bore 
the  quaint  title,  or  sign,  “  Au  singe  violet.” 


best  time  of  Greciaa  Art.  The  base, 
handle,  and  upper  part  of  the  vase,  are  of 
that  beautiful  black  which  is  reproduced 
in  tint,  but  not  in  texture,  by  Wedgwood’s 
black  basalt  ware.  The  body  of  the  vase 
is  painted  white,  huff,  or  cream  colour ; 


and  the  design  is  drawn  on  this  ground 
with  those  single  lines,  of  inimitable  force 
and  truth,  which  were  the  chief  triumph 
of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  which  taxed 
their  utmost  skill.  Yet  we  learn  from 
Aristophanes  that  a  beautiful  lecythus  (such. 


for  instance,  as  our  figure),  which  was  not 
only  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  potter,  but  had 
also  engaged  the  skill  of  the  painter,  might 
be  purchased  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  a 
shilling  of  our  money. 

The  little  Etruscan  pitcher  below  (No.  4) 


is  thought  to  be  an  Oscan  imitation  of 
the  fine  style  of  the  Greek  pottery.  Eeli- 
gious  or  mythological  subjects  are  here 
replaced  by  a  trivial  design  of  women 
carrying  some  domestic  utensils.  The 
period  characterised  is  one  displaying  decay 


No.  3.  ATTIC  LECYTHUS. 


The  design  was  furnished  by  Percier,  who 
produced  such  aids  to  the  goldsmith  in 
water-colours.  It  is  a  sort  of  adapted  and 
debased  classic  style,  appropriate  to  the 
false  taste  of  the  day,  but  is  not  without  a 


No.  6.  DESIGN  EOE  MIRROE. 


No.  4.  OSCAN  VASE. 


certain  amount  of  proportion  and  even  of 
elegance. 

The  upright  vase  (No.  3)  is  a  lecythus 
from  the  tombs  of  Attica,  a  relic  of  the 


in  Art.  The  form  of  the  vase  is  somewhat 
rigid  and  ungraceful,  and  contrasts  forcibly 
with  that  of  the  Grecian  lecythus.  i 

Passing  the  quaint  little  arabesque  tail¬ 
piece  (No.  5),  we  come  to  a  design  for  a 
mirror  (No.  6)  by  the  well-known  Hugue¬ 
not  artist,  Marot ;  one  of  those  whom  the 


blind  and  treacherous  act  of  the  revoca,- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  from  his 
native  land  of  France.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Art,  but  is  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  taste  of  the  day.  Marot  was 
still  living  in  1712. 

The  bronze  candlestick  (No.  7)  is  from 
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the  collection  of  M.  Nolivos.  It  is  sixteenth-century  work;  the  The  majolica  vase  (No.  9),  to  which  we  before  referred,  is  of 
name  of  the  artist,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  iron  lamp,  engraved  Ferrara  faience,  a  manufacture  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 


of  the  wood-carving  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  selected  from  No.  10  is  a  Biheron  of  Henri  Deux  ware.  This  form  of  vessel, 
the  carvings  in  ebony  and  hard  wood  of  the  Bonaflfe  collection.  still  in  use  in  Italy,  seems  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  tea-urn. 


No.  8.  CARVED  WOOD  PANELLING  :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


No.  10.  VASE  OF  OIRON  EARTHENWARE. 


No.  7.  BRONZE  candlestick:  SIXTEENTH  CENTURV. 

on  page  73,  is  lost.  There  is  much  elegance  in  the  shaft,  but  the 
base  is  disproportionately  large,  and  looks  ponderous. 

The  scrolled  and  arabesque  work — somewhat  incongruous  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts — on  the  panel  below  (No.  8)  is  a  specimen 


No.  9.  FERRARA  VASE. 


Duke  Hercules  I.,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  Art,  both  in  its  form  and  in  ornamentation. 
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A  BIBLE  EOR  THE  YOUNG.* 

Various  have  been,  and  are,  the  attempts  made 
to  inculcate  the  history  and  the  truths  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  minds  of  children ;  the  plan 
most  ordinaril}^  adopted  being  that  which  takes 


]  the  shape  of  stories  or  narratives  founded  on 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  This  method 
doubtless  has  its  advantages,  for  the  language 
used  by  these  transformists  is  more  familiar  to 
the  young,  and  therefore  more  generally  in¬ 
telligible,  than  much  of  the  quaint  phraseology 
of  the  Authorised  Version.  Again,  it  is  scarcely 


judicious  to  place  the  latter  in  the  hands  of  a 
child  who  can  read  with  tolerable  fluency, 
unless  he  be  carefully  watched.  Children  are 
naturally  curious,  and  apt  to  ask  questions 
it  would  he  found  difiicult  appropriately  to 
give  a  reply  to,  or  which  sometimes  could  be 
answered  at  all. 


The  i(l<  a  of  preparing  a  scici  lion  of  chapters 
in  Hom'  (h  grec  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  chil¬ 
dren,  ]jr‘  -'  nted  in  thi:  language  of  S>  ripture,  is 

^  Ti!!  (.'nii.D's  liiRi.F.:  Icictr  a  ('oneeriitiveArTature- 
Ti,  ■  • .  t  I),,  s..  ,ntiM  aici  Ollier  I'orlione 'if  }l"|y  Sc’rifitiire, 
i:  <' 'V.  i  ;  ;!a  A olliorif'il  Version.  M'llli  iipwiinlH 

'  J  •■'i  liiinlr  I  ii  ;'  !ial  Illusoution.-!.  I’liMishcil  ty 

•  i.  i'i  r,  ao'l  (i  t  in. 


“  And  dijiped  the  coat  in  the  blood.” — Gen.  xxxvii.  31. 


excellent ;  and  it  has  been  well  and  discreetly 
carried  out  in  the  handsome  volume  issued  from 
the  press  of  lilcssrs.  Ciissell  and  Co.  We  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  remark 
made  by  the  editor,  that  “the  selections  from 
the  Cld  Testament  have  been  made,  not  only 
with  due  regard  to  historical  facts,  hut  to  its 
religious  and  moral  truths,  precepts,  and 


motives.”  The  principal  incidents  brought 
under  notice  will  he  fixed  more  indelibly  on  the 
memory  by  the  very  large  number  of  capital 
engravings  introduced,  of  which  we  give  an 
example  from  a  picture  by  Horace  Vemet.  We 
may  add  that  this  “Child’s  Bible  ”  nas  received 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  many  eminent 
divines,  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 
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THE  STUDIOS  OE  HOME. 

There  are  two  seasons  of  marked  and  different 
interest  for  visiting  tlie  studios  of  Rome.  The 
first  is  the  artistic  Spring,  which  begins  about 
November  or  December.  It  is  the  season  of 
conception  and  hope,  when  busy  brains  are 
laborious  to  develop  the  designs  which  have 
been  formed  during  the  last  six  months ;  and 
genius  is  dreaming  of  fame,  and,  alas  for  our 
poor  humanity,  of  purchasers.  The  sculptor  is 
moulding  his  clay,  and  the  painter  is  working 
at  his  easel ;  and  forms  are  daily  growing  out 
of  dull,  inanimate  matter ;  and  scenes  are  ex¬ 
panding  on  the  canvas  which  are  hereafter  to 
delight  and  humanise  thousands,  and  transmit 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  a  grateful  posterity. 
The  second  season  is  the  artistic  Autumn, 
which  falls  about  April  or  May,  when  ex¬ 
quisite  designs  have  been  executed ;  when 
the  rough  block  of  marble  we  gazed  upon 
some  three  or  four  months  before  is  instinct 
with  grace  and  beauty ;  and  when  the  coarse 
canvas  is  glowing  with  life  and  loveliness.  It 
is  the  harvest-time  of  genius ;  and  pleasant  it 
is  to  gaze  on  what  creative  power  has  produced 
during  the  brooding  season  of  mind,  within  the 
four  bare  walls  of  a  Roman  studio.  Elevating 
as  well  as  pleasant  it  is  ;  for  no  one  who  calls 
to  mind  the  unhewn  block  which  lay  un¬ 
sightly  and  unshapen  in  the  sculptor’s  court, 
and  the  coarse  woven  web  stretched  on  the 
painter’s  easel,  and  now,  instead,  sees  himself 
surrounded  by  loveliness  of  form  and  colour, 
which  transfix  him  with  admiration — no  one 
who  sees  and  compares  all  this  but  must  feel 
that  mind  is  distinct  from,  and  far  superior  to, 
matter — that  the  Creator,  who  conceived  and 
gave  life,  is  Lord  and  Master  of  the  created.  I 
have  just  completed  a  giro  of  the  Roman 
studios,  in  that  pleasant  autumnal  season  where 
the  rich  sheaves  of  Art  have  been  standing 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  though  mv  giro 
has  not  been  so  wide  as  might  be  desired,  I 
wiU  give  you  a  few  notes  on  what  appeared 
to  me  most  worthy  of  observation.  First,  by 
all  the  laws  of  patriotism  and  gallantry,  let 
us  take  a  peep  at  the  studio  of  English 
lady-sculptors,  and  begin  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Cholmley. 

A  bust  of  Maria  Sophia,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
Queen  of  the  two  Sicilies,  is  a  striking  likeness, 
somewhat  severe,  perhaps,  in  its  expression. 
The  coiffeur  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
obvious  chignon  of  the  present  day,  but  can  be 
imitated  only  by  those  who  have  such  abundant 
locks.  They  are  bound  behind  the  head  in  two 
long  tresses,  and  are  then  wound  round  her 
forehead.  The  head  of  Cleopatra,  from  a  sketch 
by  Michael  Angelo,  has  been  slightly  modified  by 
the  fair  artist  from  the  original  design.  She  has 
avoided  the  error,  committed  by  many,  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  too  Egyptian  in  its  expression ;  remem¬ 
bering  that  she  was  descended  from  the  Ptole¬ 
mies.  The  lips  are  full  and  voluptuous;  the 
face  is  beautiful.  The  coiffeur  presents  the 
appearance  of  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  her 
head,  while  her  hair,  which  is  bound  in  one 
long  tress,  winds  all  round  the  neck  and  falls 
over  her  breast.  A  small  bust  of  Miss  Ed- 
monia  Lewis,  a  lady  of  colour,  who  has  a  studio 
in  Rome,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  mixed 
races  from  which  she  descends.  On  one  side  of 
the  head  the  hair  is  woolly,  her  father  having 
been  a  negro  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  of  the  soft, 
flaccid  character  which  distinguishes  the  Indian 
race,  from  which  her  mother  sprang.  Undine, 
with  a  white  water-lily  in  her  hair,  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  conception ;  and  in  striking  contrast  with 
it  are  the  grand  head  and  forepart  of  a  lion, 
taken  from  life.  Miss  Hadwen,  a  young  English 
lady,  for  several  years  a  student  of  Miss  Foley, 
deserves  notice  and  praise  for  a  pretty  medallion 
of  Tennyson’s  May  Queen.  Shakspere  Wood, 
one  of  the  sculptors  long  established  in 
Rome,  has  executed  this  season  striking  heads 
and  busts  of  Dr.  Maccormack,  of  Belfast ;  Mr. 
Tibbits,  of  Boston — a  commission  for  Sir 
Edward  Coly,  of  Belfast ;  and  of  Dr.  Cook,  the 
cast  having  been  taken  after  death.  “  Mr. 
Wood,”  said  the  local  papers,  “may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  signal  success  of  his  efforts 
— a  success  that  will  be  admitted  by  every  one 

who  sees  the  model.”  Mr.  Wood,  however, 
must  be  described  not  merely  as  an  effectual 
sculptor  of  busts,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
his  figures  of  Elaine — a  commission  for  Mr. 
McAdams— and  of  Enid,  both  of  them  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Idylls  of  Tennyson.  His  name¬ 
sake,  Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  a  young  artist  of 
great  promise,  has  this  season  executed  several 
works  which  wiU  gain  for  him  yet  higher  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  Royal  Academy  will  be  this 
year  graced  by  ‘  The  Return  from  the  Chase,’ 
represented  by  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  Greenhall,  in  a 
riding  habit,  without  her  hat,  and  with  some 
splendid  deer  hounds  by  her  side ;  by  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Hornby,  of  Dalton  Hall;  and  also  by  his  ex¬ 
quisite  figure  of  Eve.  The  beasts  of  the  field  have 
come  to  her — the  serpent  alone  fails  to  engage 
her  attention — at  length  it  speaks,  and  Eve 
inquires  how  it  acquired  the  power ;  the 
answer  is,  through  the  influence  of  the  apple. 
Hence,  the  Fall.  The  story  is  told  by  a  nude 
figure  indicative  of  innocence.  Eve  is  seated 
on  a  mossy  bank,  [sideways,  or  rather  averted 
from  the  spectator,  with  her  head  turned 
slightly  round ;  and  looking  over  her  left 
shoulder  on  the  reptile  below.  ‘  The  Sisters  of 
Bethany  ’  is  an  affecting  illustration  of  one  of 
the  most  touching  passages  of  holy  writ.  Mary 
is  sitting  at  home  weeping,  when  Martha  eagerlj^ 
enters,  and  says,  “  The  Master  is  come,  and 
calleth  for  thee.”  With  her  right  hand  she 
holds  the  right  hand  of  Mary,  and  throwing 
her  left  arm  round  her  figure,  rests  the  hand 
on  the  left  shoulder  of  her  sister.  Mary’s  face 
is  uplifted,  not  yet  quite  convinced,  but  still 
gleaming  with  a  new-born  hope.  ‘  Jephthah’s 
Daughter’  is  full  of  striking  and  charming  con¬ 
trasts.  A  lovely  young  girl  holds  a  timbrel 
aloft  in  her  uplifted  hands ;  with  her  right 
foot  drawn  slightly  back,  and  poised  on  the 
point  of  her  left,  she  is  the  very  emblem  of 
grace,  and  is  as  light  as  a  feather.  One  can 
almost  hear  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and 
see  her  figure  bounding  in  the  joyous  dance. 
An  altar,  with  wood  prepared  on  it,  is  a  happy 
substitute  for  the  conventional  support  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  tells  the  harrowing  tale 
weU. 

‘  Michael  and  Satan’  is  the  greatest  effort 
of  the  young  artist’s  genius.  It  is  still  in  the 
clay,  and  if  the  execution  proves  equal  to  the 
design,  this  group  will  establish  the  reputation 
of  Warrington  Wood  on  a  yet  firmer  basis. 
The  figures  are  of  heroic  size.  With  his  left 
hand  the  bright  archangel  grasps  the  hair  of 
Satan,  and  presses  him  back ;  in  the  right  he 
holds  an  upKfted  sword.  He  has  wings,  and 
drapery  covers  the  middle  of  his  form.  Satan, 
who  had  seized  the  angel,  is  falling — has  fallen 
— his  left  hand  looses  hold  of  the  right  leg 
of  Michael,  while  his  right  hand  is  sliding 
off  from  the  left  shoulder  of  the  angel.  In 
Satan’s  face  are  represented,  at  once,  agony, 
shame,  and  wrath.  The  crowning  feature  of 
this  grand  group,  however,  is  the  expression 
of  Michael’s  face.  There  is  no  indication  of 
human  passion  in  it — no  anger,  no  fury — he 
conquers  more  by  divine  will  than  by  brute 
force.  The  right  foot  advanced,  and  the  left 
drawn  back,  and  resting  on  the  point,  give  an 
impression  of  physical  power  ;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  face  is  divine,  not  human.  Diana, 
with  her  nymphs,  still  in  the  clay,  will  form  the 
beautiful  frontispiece  of  a  chimney-piece  for 
Mrs.  Greenhall,  of  Dalton  Hall,  Cheshire ;  and 
the  portrait  of  the  head  of  the  artist’s  own  deer¬ 
hound  is  being  executed  in  alto-relievo,  on  a 
plate  for  the  ex-queen  of  Naples,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

D’Epinajq  an  English  sculptor,  from  the 
Mauritius,  is  more  than  a  rising  artist.  His 
struggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Hannibal  strangling  an  eagle,  is  the 
well-known  triumph  of  his  powerful  genius, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
for  £1,200.  Since  the  completion  of  this  work 
he  has  had  the  honour  of  executing  the  bust  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  D’Epinay’s  studio.  Three  busts  were  after¬ 
wards  executed :  the  first  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Prince  ;  the  second  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  Majesty;  and  the  third  to  the 
Queen  of  Denmark.  It  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  likeness  that  has  hitherto  been  taken  of 

Her  Royal  Highness.  The  versatility  of  this 
artist’s  genius  is  abundantly  shown  by  his 
Mephistopheles  and  his  Calypso.  The  former 
is  taken  from  the  Faust  of  Gounod,  who  said  it 
realised  his  conception  better  than  any  attempt 
at  its  representation  he  had  seen.  “  I  took 
the  head,”  observed  D’Epinay,  “from  that 
of  a  Roman  priest.  A  smile  is  on  one  side  of 
the  face,  while  on  the  other  the  half-open  lips 
show  the  side  teeth,  and  betray  a  grin  of  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  results  of  his  watching  Margaret. 

The  expression  is  thoroughly  diabolical.  A 
cock’s  feather  adorns  the  Lead ;  the  ears  are 
pointed,  and  horns  are  budding  in  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  Goethe.  Calypso,  or  Melan¬ 
choly,  owes  its  creation  to  the  taunts  which 
were  elicited  by  the  artist’s  success  of  his 
Hannibal.  “  He  could  do  nothing  classical,” 
it  was  said ;  but  what  is  meant  by  classical  was 
not  defined,  and,  perhaps,  not  precisely  under¬ 
stood  by  the  hypercritics  themselves.  Calypso, 
therefore,  was  modelled  in  twenty  days.  It  is 
one  of  those  inimitably  graceful  figures  which 
no  one  in  Rome  can  produce  in  greater,  if  in 
equal,  perfection ;  and  if  a  close  advance  to 
nature  be  classical,  it  is  eminently  so.  It  has 
been  asked  for  by  Americans,  by  the  Marquis 
de  Gamier,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  but 
D’Epinay  is  disposed  to  reserve  it  for  Paris  or 
London.  The  Four  Seasons  are  as  many 
figures,  all  of  them  a  commission  for  Mustapha, 
the  brother  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt;  and  a 
chimney-piece,  supported  by  Caryatides,  repre¬ 
senting  three  periods  of  life — Early,  Mature, 
and  Declining  Life,  is  destined  to  decorate  a 
palace  in  Florence. 

From  English  studios  let  us  now  turn  to  those 
of  our  American  cousins,  which  will  richly 
repay  a  visit.  Among  the  ladies  are  Mrs. 
Freeman,  well-known  to  the  world  by  her 
jolly  and  too-attractive  Bacchus,  and  her 
Cherub,  which  any  mother’s  heart  would  yearn 
to  call  her  own.  Miss  Foley  is  moulding  a 
charming  little  group  full  of  simplicity  and 
nature.  A  boy  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  tree 
is  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  boys  often  do, 
clutched  in  the  middle,  while  a  kid  standing 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  resting  on  the  child, 
peeps  over  his  shoulder,  and  takes  his  portion  of 
the  fruit  and  the  leaves.  The  model  of  a 
Fount  will  make  a  graceful  ornament  for  a 
conservatory.  In  the  centre  is  an  Australian 
fern,  the  branches  of  which  hang  over  three 
boys.  One  draws  back,  and  seems  to  say,  “I 
am  afraid;”  another,  somewhat  bolder,  just 
dips  one  foot  in  ;  while  a  third  remains  in 
the  background,  and  rests  his  left  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  companion  in  front.  Any  one 
would  make  a  conservatory  to  secure  so  pretty  a 
decoration.  ‘Excelsior  ’  is  a  youth,  with  a  noble 
expression  full  of  grand  aspirations.  The  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  the  gaze  is  somewhat  elevated; 
on  the  right  shoulder  is  a  star-bespangled  ban¬ 
ner  :  attitude  and  expression  alike  indicate  that 
Excelsior'  is  marching  on.  A  medallion  head 
of  Joshua  is  that  of  a  warrior ;  the  face 
is  full  of  daring  and  courage,  and  the  bust 
shows  a  scale-armour.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Miss  Foley  is  taking  her  grand 
medallion  head  of  Jeremiah  as  the  model  of  a 
head  to  a  full-length  figime  of  the  prophet — it 
will  be  seated,  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees. 

We  are  glad  that  fuller  life  and  form  are  to  be 
given  to  so  noble  a  conception.  Our  artist  has 
also  on  a  pedestal  a  pretty,  delicate  head  of 
Undine  with  water-lilies  in  her  hair.  Miss 
Edmonia  Lewis,  a  lady  of  colour,  as  already 
stated,  will  awaken  much  interest  from  that 
very  fact ;  her  talent  commands  attention.  Her 
bust  of  Longfellow  is  the  truest  and  finest  like¬ 
ness  of  the  great  poet  I  have  seen.  How  noble 
is  the  brow !  and  how  well  the  hair  is  managed 
and  thrown  back  so  as  to  display  its  grandeur ! 

It  was  modelled  from  memory,  and  Longfellow 
gave  the  artist  only  three  sittings.  _  Hagar  is 
the  first  statue  ever  executed  by  Miss  Lewis, 
and  under  the  circumstances  deserves  great 
praise.  She  has  represented  the  cast-out  bonds¬ 
woman  at  the  moment  when  she  hears  the 
voice  of  the  angel,  “  VTiat  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  ” 
Queen  among  her  artistic  sisters.  Miss  Hosmer 
is  now  modelling  in  clay  a  full-length  figure  of 
Maria  Sophia,  the  ex-queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  with  a  cannon 
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ball  at  ber  foot,  with  hat  and  feather  on  her 
head,  the  statue  is  suggestive  of  the  courage 
which  the  unfortunate  queen  displayed  at 
Gaeta.  The  likeness  is  striking  ;  but  the  woman 
is  sunk,  perhaps  necessarily,  in  the  commander 
of  her  husband’s  forces.  A  tomb  for  Mrs. 
Lechworth,  an  American  lady,  is  beautiful  from 
its  very  simplicity ;  a  delicate  braiding  runs 
round  the  border  of  the  bier,  which  is  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  ;  at  each  corner  is  a  sleeping  dove ; 
their  forms  are  just  sufficient  to  raise  the 
veil  thrown  over  the  body,  and  lying  ex¬ 
tended  underneath.  Faith  stands  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  a  Genius  with  an  inverted  torch 
at  the  other.  Shortly  before  her  death,  Mrs. 
Lechworth  saw  a  similar  tomb  at  Berlin,  made 
for  the  Queen  Louise  by  Rauch,  the  eminent 
Prussian  sculptor,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  such  an  one  erected  to  her  memory.  Too 
soon  was  it  gratified.  Miss  Hosmer  has  some¬ 
what  modified  the  original,  and  has  designed  a 
most  chaste  work.  It  will  stand  in  the  centre 
of  a  room  or  mausoleum.  Still  in  the  clay,  too, 
is  a  fire-place,  which  is  to  decorate  an  English 
mansion :  fluted  columns,  to  be  changed  into 
pilasters,  are  on  either  side  ;  vines  wind  round 
them ;  two  putti  (infants)  are  climbing  up  and 
cutting  them  down,  while  two  dryads  in  the 
centre  are  dying.  The  ‘  Sleeping  Faun  ’  and  the 
‘  W airing  Faun  ’  are  old  and  precious  friends ;  and 
not  less  precious,  though  more  recent,  is  Medusa, 
a  lovely,  delicious  figure.  Always  opposed  to 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  colouring  of  Gibson’s 
statues,  we  cannot  but  express  our  satisfaction 
at  the  tinting  which  Miss  Hosmer  has  introduced 
in  her  ‘  Sleeping  Faun  ’  and  Medusa.  It  is 
just  enough  to  take  off  the  coldness  of  marble, 
without  any  attempt  to  produce  a  resemblance 
of  life.  America  is  as  honourably  represented 
by  her  male  as  by  her  female  sculptors.  Roger, 
whose  name  is  suggestive  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  which  adorn  the  States,  is 
now  engaged  on  three  colossal  groups,  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  di.sastrous  Civil  War.  A 
statue  of  President  Lincoln  is  9^  feet  in  height, 
and  will  stand  on  a  pedestal  of  grey  granite  14 
feet  high.  The  right  arm  is  elevated,  with 
a  pen  in  the  hand ;  in  the  left  hand  is  a  scroll. 
The  president  has  just  signed  the  Charter  of 
Liberty  to  the  slave.  This  noble  statue  is  to 
be  finished  in  a  year,  and  will  be  placed  in 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  widest  and 
longest  street  in  America  :  it  wall  be  paid  for  by 
private  subscription.  ‘  Michigan,’  a  yet  more 
colossal  figure,  is  a  female,  half  civilised,  half 
Indian  ,  a  shield  is  on  her  left  arm,  a  sword  in 
the  right  hand,  a  tomahawk  in  her  belt,  a  bear¬ 
skin  enfolds  her  bust,  mocassins  are  on  her 
feet,  a  flowing,  open  mantle  falling  over  her 
shoulders  is  fastened  by  a  star  as  a  brooch, 
and  for  her  coiffeur  she  wears  the  wings  of 
a  hawk.  Thirty-.sLx  stars  decorate  the  shield. 
This  grand  statue,  in  honour  of  the  brave  men 
of  Michigan,  some  of  the  best  in  America,  is  11 
feet  in  height,  and  will  stand  on  a  base  of  51 
1  feet  in  height.  This  is  divided  into  four  com¬ 
partments  :  the  first  of  which  is  of  plain  marble ; 
the  second  has  the  arms  of  Michigan  on  one 
side,  .and  of  the  United  States  on  the  other,  with 
!  four  allegorical  figures  representing  Emancipa- 
:  tion,  l*nion.  Victory,  and  .Toy ;  a  basso-relievo 

.  likene.ss  of  Lincoln  is  on  the  fa(,’ade :  the 

lowest  compartment  is  perfectly  simple,  with 
■  an  ejiglc  on  a  pedestal  at  each  corner.  This 
colossal  monument  is  to  bo  placed  in  De¬ 
troit.  Another  memorial  of  the  great  Civil 
War  is  being  made  by  Rogers,  for  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  It  consists  of  a  female  figure 
standing  11  feet  in  height,  on  a  base  of  grey 
granite  42  feet  in  height;  she  wears  the  cap  of 
Liberty.  In  her  right  hand,  which  rests  on  a 
sword,  she  holds  wreaths  of  laurel ;  .and  in  her 
left,  immortcllci.  Scale-.armour  enfolds  the  bust, 
chain-armour  the  arms,  while  a  flowing  mantle 
covers  all :  it  is  a  fancy  dress.  Four  figures, 
each  7  feet  high,  representing  respectively  the 
Cavalrj",  Infantry,  Artillerjq  and  the  Navy  are 
beneath ;  on  the  base  are  four  b.assi-relievi. 
I  These  three  great  works  are  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
I  Those  for  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island  have  been 
'  already  forwarded  to  JIunich ;  that  of  Lincoln 
is  about  to  be  sent ;  it  will  take  two  years  and 
a  half  before  all  are  completed.  Reinhart, 
i  whose  graceful  productions  are  well  known  to 
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every  visitor  of  the  Roman  studios,  has  not  much 
to  show  at  this  late  season  of  the  artistic  year, 
nevertheless  his  Antigone,  still  in  the  clay, 
pouring  libations  on  the  tomb  of  her  brother 
Polynices,  promises  to  maintain  the  already 
great  reputation  of  the  sculptor ;  his  bust  of 
the  second  daughter  of  Longfellow  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  who  have  had  the  great  poet  and  his 
family  among  them  for  so  many  months. 
Mozier,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  artists  of 
Rome,  has  been  principally  engaged  on  repeti¬ 
tions  of  his  much-prized  works,  such  as  Poca¬ 
hontas,  the  Peri,  and  Undine.  Among  his 
more  recent  statues  may  be  noted  Rebecca, 
with  a  vase  on  her  left  shoulder,  which  her 
uplifted  right  arm  and  hand  support :  well  she 
might  say,  “My  face  is  my  fortune,’’  for  it  is 
very  lovely.  ‘  Penseroso,’  too,  who  “  looks  com¬ 
mercing  with  the  skies,’’  is  also  new,  and  will 
prove  an  attraction  to  our  transatlantic  cousins. 
Since  we  last  visited  Mozier’ s  studio,  he  has 
sold  his  group  of  the  ‘  Prodigal  Son  ’  for  £1,200 
to  the  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  Did  space 
allow,  it  would  be  possible,  and  very  pleasant,  to 
give  the  results  of  visits  to  the  studios  of  other 
sculptors  of  various  nationalities,  but  a  line 
must  be  drawn. 

And  now  for  a  peep  at  the  easels  of  our 
English  and  American  friends.  Miss  LatiUa, 
whom  we  may  claim  as  a  countrywoman,  suc¬ 
ceeds  remarkably  well  with  her  portraits,  cabi¬ 
net-size.  The  likenesses  of  two  sisters  recently 
painted  are  considered  great  resemblances, 
and  are  beautiful  in  execution.  Poing  d’  Estre, 
who  paints  in  oils,  has,  with  his  usual  fidelity 
and  knowledge  of  the  scenes  he  represents, 
given  us  some  delicious  views  from  the  Sabine 
t^erritory.  How  pleasant  to  bask  on  his  sunny 
slopes  ;  or,  if  too  hot,  to  repose  in  the  shade,  and 
muse  by  the  stream  which  rushes  down  from 
Horace’s  farm !  His  sleepy  oxen  and  browsing 
goats  are  admirably  rendered,  and  impart  life  and 
character  to  his  pictures.  The  ‘  Site  of  Horace’s 
Farm,’  and  an  equally  large  and  meritorious 
picture  of  a  ravine  near  Civita  Castellana,  are 
for  Mr.  Sparrow,  of  Wolverhampton.  A  game- 
piece  most  carefully  painted,  is  a  splendid  group 
of  a  boar’s  head,  a  hare,  and  a  bittern,  wild  duck, 
and  woodcocks  all  laid  out  on  a  table  with  a 
rich  piece  of  Turkey  carpet  beneath :  it  is  a 
commission  for  Scotland.  Riviere,  who  paints 
in  water-colours,  has  given  us  rich  and  faithful 
representations  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
monuments  of  Rome.  ‘St.  Peter’s  and  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  a  boat  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  two  men  fishing  in  the  yellow 
Tiber,’  is  a  commission  for  Mr.  Talfourd.  ‘  The 
Coliseum’  is  for  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Liverpool. 
‘  The  Forum  ’  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  at  a 
glance  the  most  celebrated  ruins  on  that  classic 
site.  ‘  Monte  Mario  and  St.  Peter’s  ’  is  another 
attractive  painting ;  while  a  pretty  imaginative 
composition  is  a  young  mother  coming  down 
the  hill  of  Subiaco  with  an  infant  in  a  basket 
on  her  head,  and  a  little  girl  hy  her  side.  The 
infant  is  sitting  up,  carolling  and  playing. 
It  is  a  commission  for  Mr.  Halford.  A  walnut 
screen,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  in  which  are 
twenty-four  panels,  each  occupied  by  a  figure- 
piece  or  a  landscape,  will  form  a  rich  and 
charming  decoration  for  one  of  the  halls  of 
old  England.  Last,  though  not  in  order  of 
merit,  comes  our  veteran  friend  Penry  Wil¬ 
liams,  ever  fresh  and  ever  young  in  his  beau¬ 
tiful  representations  of  Italian  peasantry,  and 
of  the  pretty  peeps  at  nature  behind  them. 
Pascuccia  putting  a  pad  on  her  head  while  her 
vase  rests  beside  her  on  a  fountain  is  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  reigning  queen  of  models,  and  is  a 
commission  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  ‘  'Three 
Women  and  a  bust  of  another  in  the  back¬ 
ground’  is  an  exquisite  picture;  two  of  the 
women  wear  the  Nettuno  costume,  one  that 
of  Albano,  and  all  are  looking  out  of  a  window 
at  a  religious  procession  passing  underneath, 
the  tops  of  the  cross  and  banners  being  alone 
visible.  Three  peasants,  one  a  child,  turning 
over  the  portfolio  of  an  artist  who  is  slcetching 
at  a  short  distance  on  a  rising  ground,  is  full  of 
pleasant  contrasts.  A  magnificent  chestnut-tree 
shelters  the  unconscious  artist,  and  Olevano 
rises  up  in  the  blue  hazy  horizon.  It  was 
a  commission  for  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  who  died 
before  its  completion,  and  in  spite  of  several 


offers,  it  still  remains  in  Williams’s  studio. 
Among  his  latest  works  are  two  views  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples:  the  Madonna 
del  Arco,  a  figure-piece  taken  from  the  Vomero, 
a  commission  for  Mr.  Sandbach ;  and  a  sketch 
from  the  window  of  the  Monastery  of  S.  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  Sorrento,  a  lovely  bit  of  nature,  com¬ 
manding  the  entire  plain  of  Sorrento.  Omitting 
many  others,  whose  merits  richly  deserve  atten¬ 
tion,  let  us  enter  the  studio  of  the  American 
poet  and  painter,  Buchanan  Read — no  greater 
treat  than  to  listen  to  his  recitation  of  his 
spirited  verses  on  Sheridan’s  ride,  while  gazing 
on  his  grand  picture  of  the  dashing  American 
general :  every  one  knows  the  stirring  story : 
Read  went  to  New  Orleans  to  sketch  portraits 
of  the  general  and  his  celebrated  black  horse, 
and  has  succeeded  perfectly.  Sheridan  is  in 
the  foreground  mounted  on  his  black  charger, 
whose  eye  and  nostril  are  dilated ;  he  wears  a 
hat  of  soft  felt,  his  sword  arm  is  uplifted,  and 
he  faces  and  drives  back  his  retreating  troops 
who  carry  the  American  flag.  This  noble  and 
colossal  picture  is  to  be  hung  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League.  No  less  suc¬ 
cessful  is  Read  in  some  exquisitely  imaginative 
pictures.  The  ‘Fall  of  the  Pleiad’  consists  of 
six  angelic  female  forms  shrouded  in  mist  and 
gauze,  the  uppermost  of  whom  is  looking  down 
on  the  bare  outline  of  the  flgure  of  her  falling 
sister.  The  spirit  of  the  mist  takes  the  shape  of 
a  rainbow,  the  colours  of  which  appear  in  two 
points  only.  She  too  is  a  lovely  female  form 
with  a  shadowy  and  misty  veil  thrown  loosely 
around  her,  so  as  to  reveal  rather  than  conceal 
her  charms  :  underneath  is  a  lake,  all  blue  and 
pink,  with  rugged  mountains  on  the  right. 
‘  The  Flight  of  the  Arrow  ’  is  represented  by 
Venus  in  a  nautilus  chariot. 


THE  PALACE  OE  WESTMIHSTEE. 

In  anticipation  of  a  session  as  to  the  eventful 
and  possibly  stormy  character  of  which  it  is  not 
our  province  to  utter  any  vaticinations,  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  has  again  been  thrown 
open  to  the  Saturday  sight-seers.  The  for¬ 
mality  of  obtaining  a  blue  ticket  of  admission 
is  still  kept  up  ;  with  what  object  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  as  it  does  not  even  serve  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  visitors,  and  involves 
the  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  of  an  extra  walk 
round  the  noble  Victoria  Tower  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  but  mere  caprice.  You  pass  the 
entrance  at  which  the  public  are  admitted  in 
search  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office,  which 
is  in  a  court  opening  to  the  south.  There 
stands  a  policeman,  with  a  handful  of  tickets, 
one  of  which  he  civilly  hands  to  every  one 
who  walks  up  to  him.  The  tickets  are  in 
blank,  for  two  or  more  persons  as  the  case  may 
be.  Armed  with  this  blue  credential,  you  retrace 
your  steps  to  a  door  at  which  entrance  was 
previously  denied,  and  then  enter  with  the  string 
of  visitors,  lost  in  wonder  at  this  new  instance 
of  the  mystery  of  administration. 

Within  the  palace  itself,  alterations,  additions, 
and  improvements  are  in  course  of  execution, 
as  to  some  of  which  we  must  defer  any  detailed 
acemmt  till  we  are  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  combined  effect.  The  Queen’s 
robing-room  is  still  closed  to  the  public,  the 
decorations  being  yet  incomplete.  They  com¬ 
prise  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  in  wood,  which  are  in 
course  of  execution  by  Mr.  Armistead.  In  the 
central  hall,  again,  the  reduction  of  the  vote 
asked  for  last  session  has  led  to  a  painful  in¬ 
completeness  in  the  condition  of  the  new  works. 
The  barbarism  of  cramping  an  architectural 
design  by  a  sudden  enforcement  of  economy  is 
most  unfortunately  illustrated  in  this  case.  It 
is  as  if  a  gorgeous  uniform  had  been  ordered  for 
some  state  occasion,  but  the  tailor  had  been 
arrested  half  way  in  his  work  by  the  insolvency 
of  his  customer,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  make 
his  appearance  in  a  richly  laced  general’s  tunic, 
with  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  unproducible  highlows.  Foreigners 
will  be  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  legislature — independence,  that 
is  to  say,  of  any  respect  for  msthetic  harmony 
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or  for  national  dignity — as  evinced  in  national 
encouragement  for  Art. 

On  another  part  of  the  subject  we  can  speak 
with  less  hesitation ;  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  we  admit  that  the  effect  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sculptural  experiment,  viewed  as  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  architectural  effect,  is  far  happier  than 
we  anticipated,  or  than  perhaps  is  due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  works  in  question,  if  regarded 
simply  as  pieces  of  sculpture. 

The  visitors  to  Westminster  Hall  have  been 
for  some  time  aware  of  a  sudden  exodus  of 
kings — or  at  least  of  an  appearance  in  the 
dining-hall  of  the  Red  King,  which  suggests  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  successors  have  been 
uncivilly  hustled  out  of  a  more  appropriate 
home.  Two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and 
two  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  loom  large  on 
their  pedestals  in  this  noble  apartment ;  and 
every  one  wonders  how  they  came  there. 
Respect  for  exiled  monarchy  seals  our  lips  as 
to  the  appearance  of  these  discrowned — or  at 
least  un-niched — sovereigns  ;  though  the  stage¬ 
like  stare  with  which  the  fourth  George  reveals 
his  wonder  at  the  treatment  he  has  received  is 
more  natural  than  royal.  Looking  at  them  as 
mere  birds  of  passage,  we  still  have  to  ask  how, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  they  dropped  on  to  their 
present  perches. 

The  reply  is,  that  the  marble  statues  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  designed  for  pedestals  in  the  Royal 
Gallery,  behind  the  House  of  Peers.  Now  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  proper  size  of  a 
statue  can  never  be  ascertained  until  it  is 
finished  and  set  up  in  its  place — at  least  such 
is  our  English  plan.  The  reason  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  office  which,  to  plain  people  like 
ourselves,  are  utterly  inscrutable.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  practice  of  first  deciding  on 
the  site,  and  then  designing  the  sculpture 
to  suit,  is  one  that  is  indignantly  scouted  by 
our  administrators.  So  it  came  to  pass — of 
course  by  no  one’s  fault — that  when  the  statues 
were  sent  home  they  did  not  fit,  and  the  fault 
was  on  the  wrong  side.  They  were  undeniably 
too  large  for  their  pedestals. 

Under  these  very  distressing,  though  not 
rmprecedented,  circumstances,  the  architect  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
bewildered  authorities,  with  the  very  good-na¬ 
tured  offer  that  if  they  would  allow  him  as  many 
hundreds  as  the  Brobdingnagian  sovereigns  had 
cost  thousands,  he  would  produce  something 
that  would  suit  the  room.  Marble  being  beyond 
the  limit  of  this  second  instalment  of  the  cost  of 
sculpture,  Mr.  Barry  was  reduced  to  the  use  of 
stone.  But  as  stone  kings  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  splendour  of  the  gallery, 
the  figures  have  been  gilded,  and  admirably 
gilded  too.  The  result  is,  as  we  said  before, 
that  they  form  highly-effective  and  appropriate 
decorations — regarded  as  architectural  embel¬ 
lishment  rather  than  as  sculpture  proper. 

Nor  are  the  figures  mere  upholstery.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  inferior  nature  of  their  actual 
substance,  they  are  most  of  them  works  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  We  object  most  to  Queen 
Anne — first,  as  not  understanding  why,  out  of 
so  many  famous  Princes,  one  of  the  least 
memorable,  either  as  a  builder,  or  as  a  monarch, 
should  have  been  selected  to  form  one  of  six 
cardinal  figures.  Secondly,  because  the  statue, 
truthful  and  natural  as  it  is,  might  represent  a 
housemaid  better  than  a  Queen ;  and,  if  it  be 
excused  on  the  score  of  being  realistic,  still 
contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  dignity 
of  the  sister-statue  in  St.  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard.  William  III.,  the  companion  figure,  is 
bold  and  soldier-like,  the  costume  very  happy 
and  accurate,  and  the  shade  thrown  by  his  wide- 
brimmed  hat  truly  sculptural  in  its  effect.  On 
the  remaining  six  statues  we  confess  that  we 
look  with  favour.  The  armour  and  attire,  which 
we  do  not  vouch  for  as  absolutely  true  to  date* 
(more  especially  in  the  form  of  the  crowns, 
to  the  authorities  for  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  referred),  are  well  handled,  and  present 
the  important  requisite  of  serial  change.  Alfred 


*  As  two  out  of  the  eight  statues  are  incorrectly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Times,  it  is  as  well  to  give  a  list  which 
really  is  correct.  The  statues  represent—!,  Alfred;  2, 
William  the  Conqueror;  3,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion;  4, 
Edward  m. ;  5,  Henry  V. ;  6,  Elizabeth;  7,  William  of 
Orange ;  8,  Anne. 


is  not  represented  in  plate  armour  ;  and  no  such 
terrible  anachronisms  as  those  which  occur 
in  the  Poet  Laureate’s  Arthurian  idyls  take 
concrete  form  to  flout  the  stained  kings  in  the 
windows.  Alfred  is  in  picturesque  buskins. 
The  Conqueror  has  a  shirt  of  mail.  Caiur-de- 
Lion  has  a  complete  suit  of  mail,  the  execution 
of  which  is  admirable,  though  the  links  look 
more  like  gold  rings  than  steel  rings  gilded. 
Plate  armour  asserts  its  antiquity  in  the  garb 
of  Edward  III.,  of  whom,  however,  a  more 
archaic  and  striking  likeness  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  his  tomb.  Henry  V.  more  closely 
resembles  the  traditional  likeness  of  William  1. 
than  that  of  the  monarch  whom  it  is  intended 
to  represent.  The  peaked  sollerets,  or  steel  shoes, 
of  this  figure,  though  not  attaining  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  exaggeration  arrived  at  in  the  following 
reign,  are  striking  and  characteristic.  Justice  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  scarcely  done.  Her  face, 
fair  and  gracious  in  childhood,  and  rarely 
masterful  and  dignified  in  old  age,  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  is  more 
royal  than  that  of  Mr.  Philip’s  statue.  Of 
William  and  Anne  we  have  spoken  before.  The 
effect  of  these  figures  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
look  eagerly  forward  for  the  removal  of  the 
unfortunate  frescoes  which  year  by  year 
blacken  on  the  walls. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  Prince’s  Chamber 
behind  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it  is  the 
room  in  which  the  public  is  enabled  to  com¬ 
pare  the  effect  of  decorative  work  executed 
by  native  artists  with  that  of  the  glass  mosaic 
in  the  central  hall.  In  this  apartment,  the 
great  defect  of  the  whole  palace — want  of  light 
— is  such 'as  to  render  the  subdued  splendour  of 
the  diapered  gold  ground  of  the  panels  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate.  We  regret  to  speak  of 
the  ground  alone.  As  far  as  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish,  the  execution  of  the  portraits  them¬ 
selves  is  admirable ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  on  that  point  with  certitude,  owing  to 
the  distance  to  which  they  are  removed  from 
the  eye,  and  the  gloom  of  the  chamber.  The 
portraits  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  form 
a  well  chosen  series  of  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  the  Tudor  reign,  members  and 
allies  of  the  royal  house. 

Below  the  portraits,  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  in 
bronze  conceal  their  merits  or  their  defects 
under  the  same  shadowy  veil  that  is  cast  over 
the  full-size  figures.  These  panels  represent 
the  presentation  of  Cabot  to  Henry  VII., 
Katharine  of  Arragon  pleading  before  Henry 
VIII. ;  the  meeting  of  the  last-named  sove¬ 
reign  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ;  Raleigh 
spreading  his  cloak  before  Queen  Elizabeth; 
the  knighting  of  Drake ;  and  the  death  of 
Sydney.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  of 
the  only  work  of  Art  in  the  room  which  is 
visible,  and  which  might  with  advantage  be  less 
so — the  huge  monumental  effigy  of  Queen 
Victoria,  supported  by  Justice  and  Clemency, 
which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  pro¬ 
found  study  of  the  tomb  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  which  Justice  and 
Equity  appropriately  turn  their  backs  on  one 
another.  The  tender  and  almost  divine  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  coimtenance  of  Clemency  is 
such  as  to  defend  this  group — so  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  apartment — from  the  criti¬ 
cisms  which  it  would  otherwise  provoke.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  as  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  for  the  blunder  as  to  the  size 
of  the  four  kings  now  taking  the  air  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  that  they  are  as  much  exceeded 
in  magnitude  by  the  seated  effigy  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Prince’s  Chamber,  as  the  fame 
of  their  several  reigns  is  exceeded  by  the  glory 
of  her  own. 

Since  the  above  was  in  print  two  other  royal 
statues,  that  of  William  III.  and  that  of  Anne, 
have  made  their  appearance  in  Westminster 
HaU.  The  extremely  bald  and  unaccountable 
appearance  which  the  original  four  presented 
is  thus  somewhat  relieved. 


*  Messrs.  Cundall  have  published  an  illustrated  work 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Royal  House  of  Tudor,”  which 
contains  photographs  of  the  twenty-eight  portraits  in  the 
Prince’s  Chamber,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  subject 
of  each.  The  book  was  published  in  1866,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  out  of  print. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Mr.  Vicat  Cole  has  been  elected  an  Asso¬ 
ciate.  That  election  cannot  have  failed 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  profession 
and  the  public :  it  was  anticipated ;  for 
excepting  Mr.  Lee,  the  Academy  was 
without  a  single  landscape-painter,  either 
in  its  higher  or  its  secondary  class  of 
members.  Mr.  Cole  is  eminently  entitled 
to  the  distinction :  so  also  is  Mr.  Peter 
Graham;  and  there  are 'others  who  have 
rights  nearly  as  great  to  such  honours 
as  the  Royal  Academy  have  to  bestow,  and 
which  it  is  culpable  to  withhold  from  them. 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Graham  went  to  the 
ballot :  the  former  had  twenty-eight  votes, 
the  latter  nineteen.  “Ticks”  were  given 
for  the  following  artists :  Messrs.  Marcus 
Stone,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Holl,  Mr.  G. 
Hering,  Mr.  W.  Linnell,  Mr.  W.  Topham, 
Jun.,  Mr.  H.  Moore,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Woolner,  sculptor.  We 
confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
some  of  those  “ticks,”  and  are  equally 
surprised  at  the  omission  of  other  names 
from  the  list.  It  is,  we  presume,  idle  now 
to  protest  against  a  continued  course, 
hostile  to  sound  policy  and  good  faith,  of 
which  the  Royal  Academy  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  guilty.  When  the  Nation  gave  to  that 
body  a  great  and  gracious  boon,  some 
concessions  were  expected,  and  indeed  de¬ 
manded;  and  although  the  “forty”  were 
to  remain  intact,  it  was  implied,  and,  indeed, 
expressed,  that  the  number  of  Associates 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  “twenty.”  It 
is  “  too  bad  ”  that  the  country  should  have 
given  so  much,  and  receive  nothing.  Surely 
it  is  also  high  time  to  require  that  those 
members  who  either  from  age  or  incapacity 
or  indifference  contribute  in  no  way  to  the 
Institution,  should  retire  into  the  position 
of  “honorary” — in  no  degree  losing  rank  or 
lessening  utility.  Room  would  thus  be 
made  for  artists  who  are  waiting  patiently, 
or  impatiently,  outside.  There  are  at  least 
a  dozen  as  well  entitled  to  entrance  as  any 
of  those  who  occupy  the  high  places. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  obtain  a 
list  of  the  “  artists  nominated  by  members 
for  the  degree  of  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  1870.” 

Painters. — Mark  Anthony,  James  Archer,  Frederick 
B.  Barwell,  G.  H.  Boughton,  J.  Brett,  Richard  Buckner, 
J.  B.  Burgess,  Vicat  Cole,  Eyre  Crowe,  Thomas  Danby,  H. 
W.  B.  Davis,  J.  Dawson,  Edward  Upton  Eddis,  John  Faed, 
Birket  Foster,  'William  Gale,  J.  Gilbert,  Peter  Graham, 
Frederick  D.  Hardy,  J.  Hayllar,  George  Hering,  W.  V. 
Herbert,  R.  Herdman,  John  E.  Hodgson,  Wiiliam  Henrj' 
Hopkins,  Arthur  Hughes,  Frank  Holl,  Jun.,  Alexander 
Johnstone,  Charles  E.  Johnson,  C.  P.  Knight,  Benjamin 
William  Leader,  A.  Legros,  William  Linnell,  Cliarles 
Lucy,  Daniel  Macnee,  Heni-y  S.  Marks,  H.  Moore,  Albert 
Moore,  Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie,  SEss  M.  D.  Mutrie,  John 
George  Naish,  John  M.  W.  Oalces,  George  B.  O’Neill,  Sir 
Noel  Paton,  Valentine  C.  Prinsep,  Alfred  Rankle}',  George 
Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  G.  A.  Storey,  George  C.  Stanfield, 
James  Swinton,  Frank  W.  W.  Topham,  Frederick  Walker, 
Henry  Weigall,  D.  W.  'Wynfield. 

Sculptors. — G.  G.  Adams,  E.  Davis,  C.  F.  Fuller,  John 
Lawlor,  George  Lawson,  Samuel  F.  Lynn,  Henr}'  F. 
Leifchild,  Matthew  Noble,  Alfred  Stevens,  Thomas 
Thornycroft,  James  S.  Westmacott,  IVilliam  Frederick 
Woodington,  Thomas  'Woolner. 

Architects. — Charles  Barr}',  G.  F.  Bodley,  D.  Brandon, 
William  Burgess,  Frederick  P.  Cockerell.  R.  W.  Edis, 
Philip  C.  Hardwick,  J.  L.  Pearson,  E.  W.  Pugin,  Richard 
Norman  Shaw,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Sir  MatUiew  Digby 
W^yatt,  Thomas  Henry  IVyatt. 

Engravers. — Thomas  L.  Atkinson,  Thomas  Oldham 
Bar'low,  James  Chant,  Robert  Graves,  A.E.,  Richard  James 
Lane,  A.E.,  C.  W.  Sharpe,  James  Stephenson. 

The  Exhibition  of  Old  and  Deceased 
Masters,  now  closed,  has  been  a  great 
success ;  not  only  as  a  powerful  attraction, 
but  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  funds  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  has  “  paid  well ;  ” 
and  will  no  doubt  be  continued  annually  : 
the  proceeds  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  charitable  purposes  connected  with 
artists.  There  is  Art-wealth  in  England 
sufficient  to  supply  a  score  of  such  exhi¬ 
bitions. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


REVOLUTION  AND  ART  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  qiiiet,  political  revolution,  which  is  being 
so  auspiciously  developed  in  France — promising, 
as  it  does,  that  sound  and  enduring  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  which  has  been  so  vainly  sought 
through  the  throes  of  civil  strife — has  quickly 
imparted  its  spirit  to  the  organisation  of  the 
realm  of  Art. 

Ministerial  responsibility  has  superseded  im¬ 
perial  dictation,  and  an  accountable  ofScial  has 
ejected  from  his  pride  of  place  the  attache^  of 
the  palace,  who  has,  of  late,  ruled  all  the  region 
of  Art  throughout  the  country  with  ungenial 
and  uncontrolled  influence.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  such  a  system  was  radi¬ 
cally  obnoxious  to  the  professional  body ; 
tampering  with  its  independence,  lowering  its 
prestige,  and,  no  doubt,  effecting  a  general 
deleterious  result. 

Take  it  in  its  most  prominent  action  of 
intervention — the  j  arrangement  of  the  great 
annual  exhibition.  There,  the  admission  of 
pictures,  their  hanging,  and  the  awarding  of 
honours,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  jury,  of  which 
two-thirds  were  elected  by  the  body  of  artists 
who  had  previously  gained  honours,  and  one- 
third  was  appointed  by  the  imperial  nod,  or  the 
fiat  of  the  palace-minister.  The  latter  became 
virtute  officii,  chairman  of  the  j'lry.  It  is  obvious 
that,  vdth  such  a  positive  power  in  his  hands, 
with,  moreover,  the  influence  derived  from 
directing  the  court-purchases  of  pictures,  and  an 
under-current  of  wide  but  indefinite  powers, 
Art  cowered  beneath  the  sway  of  this  dic¬ 
tator. 

Behold !  all  this  is  now  changed.  In  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Ollivier,  a  responsible  minister 
of  Fine  Arts  has  been  appointed — M.  Maurice 
Richard — and  Count  Nieuwerkerke  retires  from 
that  position,  into  a  relic  of  his  former  functions 
— the  superintendence  of  museums. 

The  first  proceeding  of  M.  Maurice  Richard 
upon  assuming  his  place,  was  very  happy  and 
decisive,  as  an  indication  of  his  functional  prin¬ 
ciples.  lie  invited  a  conference  of  the  most 
eminent  artists,  and  consulted  with  them,  upon 
the  reforms  expedient  for  the  great  interest 
with  which  they  had  to  deal. 

The  result  is  that  Art  has  been  un¬ 
fettered.  To  its  professors  have  been  fully 
intrusted  the  management  of  their  own  trans¬ 
actions.  In  the  matter  of  exhibitions,  the 
artistic  body  (howsoever  that  may  be  defined 
— probably,  as  hitherto,  by  acquired  honour¬ 
able  distinction)  will,  by  election,  appoint  its 
own  jurj’ ;  will  award  its  own  honours ;  and, 
what  is  not  the  least  important  incident,  man¬ 
age,  for  its  own  interest,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  public.  It  will  differ  from  the  British 
Royal  Academy  in  that— it  will  not  be  a  close 
corponition. 

There  is  another  topic  connected  with  Art, 
apart  from  the  organisation  of  the  artistic 
;  body — and  one  of  inappreciable  importance — 

I  to  which  the  new  minister  will  he  compelled  to 
direct  all  his  administrative  faculties ;  and,  in 
regard  to  which  ho  will  probably  experience 
the  serious  significance  of  the  word  “  responsi¬ 
bility.”  It  is  a  topic  most  uneasily  rife  among 
the  best  friends  of  France  at  present — that  is, 
the  rendering  of  Art  by  every  means,  direct  and 
indirect,  a  portion  of  jiopular  education. 

A.isurcdly,  the  Art-Journal  has  reason  to  feel 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  this  matter ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  to  it  the  great  movement  of  Art- 
education  in  Kngland  has  been  in  no  light 
degree  indebtf.’d,  and  the  rich  result  of  that 
proceeding — its  admitted  success,  so  far— has 
!  proved  the  source  of  a  dceji  alarm  in  France, 
lest  in  England  she  is  likely  to  find  a  true 
rival  in  the  application  of  artistic  taste  and 
imagination  to  manufacture.  The  faith  now 
I  held  resolves  itself  into  the  golden  maxim  that, 
by  education,  and  accessible  education,  a  whole 
poople  may  be  imbued  with  the  refinements  of 
artistic  taste.  Up  to  a  ver>-  recent  period, 
France  has  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  even 
an  incomplete  application  of  this  conclusion, 
that  she  at  length  gave  herself  up  to  the  fond 
dream  that  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  innate  faculty  to  surpass  all  her  northern 


neighbours,  at  the  least,  in  this  mystery  of  the 
development  of  beauty. 

How  stands  the  case  now  ?  The  acknow¬ 
ledgment  is  forcibly  expressed,  among  the 
best  thinkers  on  such  subjects  in  France,  that 
they  have  been  led  to  a  dangerous  brink  of 
disaster  by  such  delusions  ;  they  recognise  the 
advancement  which  education  in  England,  car¬ 
ried  out  with  what  is  admitted  to  be  charac¬ 
teristic  prudence  and  perseverance,  has  made ; 
and  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  their 
superiority,  urge  the  necessity  of  combining 
some  perception  of  Fine  Art  with  the  education 
of  even  the  humblest  stratum  of  poverty. 

Foremost  among  the  most  eloquent  and 
ingenuous  of  the  apostles  of  this  new  faith  in 
France,  is  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  Des  Beaux 
Arts,  La  Chronique,  &c. ;  and  it  is  good  to 
present  your  readers  with  a  brief  extract  from 
one  of  his  recent  demonstrations  ; — ■ 

“  It  is  just  as  unsound,”  he  observes,  “  to 
imagine  that  nations  are  as  incapable  of  elevat¬ 
ing  themselves  into  a  knowledge  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  to  believe  in  an  immutability  of  taste 
in  those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its 
subtle  shades  of  delicacy.  All  people  have  the 
faculty  of  acquiring,  as  the  fruit  of  tod,  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  mystery,  and  in  such  progres¬ 
sive  accomplishment  the  English  have  already 
achieved  a  great  advance.” 

“Up  to  the  present  time,”  is  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Messrs.  Merimee,  and  De  Laborde 
(reporters  of  our  great  exhibition),  “  we  had 
but  to  compete  with  the  efforts  of  individuals ; 
and  alreadj^  we  have  been  overtaken  in  some 
quarters.  We  have  been  completely  beaten  by 
Minton  in  pottery ;  menaced  by  Elkington  in 
gold  and  silver ;  and  in  various  other  manu¬ 
factures.  When  a  people  possess  high  native 
faculties,  and,  above  all,  that  quality  of  perse¬ 
verance,  which  repudiates  all  obstacle,  you  have 
everything  to  apprehend  from  its  competition. 
The  English,  whatever  we  may  think,  are 
eminently  endowed  with  artistic  tendencies.” 

“  Who,  in  fact,”  resumes  M.  G-alichon,  of  the 
Chronique,  “  would  have  the  boldness  to  main¬ 
tain  that  a  people  who  have  had  such  artists 
as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilkie,  Hogarth, 
Crome,  Constable,  Turner,  and  Lawrence,  can¬ 
not  produce  workmen  capable  of  rivalling  and 
even  surpassing  our  own  ?  Let  us  beware  of 
believing  that,  because  we  are  conscious  of  an 
innate  taste,  we  may,  in  utter  fearlessness  of 
rivalry,  rest  indolently  upon  our  laurels.  This 
erring  notion  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
history,  which  has  shown  Art  advancing  in 
development  in  a  transit  of  ages,  through 
force  of  sustained  efforts  to  penetrate  its  eternal 
laws.  If  we  would  guard  against  being  out- 
rivalled,  let  us  rather  imbue  ourselves  with  the 
conviction  that  if  we  would  continue  to  grasp  a 
sceptre  which  the  world  envies  us  we  must 
struggle  with  urgent  energy.  All  nations  gird 
themselves  up  for  a  war  with  us  upon  the 
battle-field  of  perfect  Art.  Let  us  prepare  for 
the  contest  by  multipljdng  our  means  of  study.” 

M.  Galichon  thus  further  rebukes  his 
country’s  fiattcrers  : — “WhatP”  he  exclaims, 
“you  do  not  impress  upon  your  too  apathetic 
countrymen  that,  after  the  example  of  England 
and  the  Kensington  model,  they  have  at  Vienna 
created  an  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry,  at  Berlin  a  Gewerbe  Institut,  at 
Moscow  the  Strongoriff  School,  and  that  the 
smallest  states  of  Germany  present,  at  this 
time,  institutions  vivid  in  young  life,  such  as 
the  Centrolastclle  of  Stuttgart,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  has  thrown  open  100  schools  of  design 
for  Wurtomburg.  To  conceal,  by  silence, 
such  creations  at  the  moment  when  they  present 
themselves  on  all  sides  ruinously  to  om 
commerce — at  a  moment,  too,  when  Austria 
declares  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  be  gratuitous 
and  obligatory,  even  in  her  primary  schools,  is, 
it  not  committing  a  more  than  fault,  to  mislead 
our  working-classes  into  a  fatal  security  ?” 

Is  it  not  evident  then  that  France  is  about  to 
make  one  great  final  effort  to  maintain  her 
prevalent  superiority  in  artistic  taste  and  manu¬ 
facture,  and  that  under  the  auspices  of  her  new 
institution  and  her  new  ministry  of  Fine  Art  P 

What  has  England  to  do  ?  Not  surely  to 
stand  still.  I'as  est  ab  hoste  doceri, 

Baris.  M.  E.  0. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

PKOM  THE  PIOTHRE  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLECTION. 

NOEHAM  CASTLE. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E.A.,  Painter.  W.  Chapman,  Engraver. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  conferred  an 
immortality  on  this  stronghold  of  feudal 
times  in  his  fine  chivalric  poem,  “  Mar- 
mion,”  the  opening  canto  of  which  com¬ 
mences  with  the  familiar  lines  : — 

“  Daj'  set  on  Norham’s  castled  steep, 

And  Tweed’s  fair  river,  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot’s  mountains  lone : 

Tlie  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 

The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep, 

The  Hanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 

Tlie  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 

Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height : 

Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 

Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light.” 

The  date  of  the  castle,  like  that  of  many 
other  similar  buildings,  has  long  been  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  past  ages,  but  its 
owners,  or  possessors,  played  no  insig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  border  warfare  carried 
on  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
early  times  of  our  history.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  Ubbanford,  and  stands  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six 
miles  beyond  Berwick,  and  where  the 
river  is  still  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  countries.  The  extent  of  the  ruins 
even  now  shows  the  castle  to  have  been  a 
place  of  magnificence  no  less  than  of  vast 
strength.  Its  records  inform  us  that  in 
1164  it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
added  a  large  keep,  or  donjon,  probably 
that  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  Ten 
years  afterwards  Henry  II.  attacked  and 
took  it,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of 
William  de  Neville.  During  the  wars 
between  England  and  Scotland,  Norham 
was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken;  and 
these  assaults  rendered  constant  repairs 
and  alterations  necessary.  Edward  I. 
made  it  his  residence  during  the  time 
he  acted  as  umpire  in  the  dispute  about 
the  succession  to  the  Scottish  Crown. 
After  Henry  II.’s  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  garrisoned  by  the  monarch  of 
the  period,  and  considered  as  a  royal 
fortress.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
the  property  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham ;  subsequently  it  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  at  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  Carey  sold  it  for 
£6,000,  it  is  said,  to  George  Home,  Earl 
of  Dunbar. 

The  drawing  from  which  our  engraving 
is  taken  forms  one  of  the  magnificent 
series  made  by  Turner  for  his  “Liber 
Studiorum,”  the  fine  work  designed  to 
rival  Claude’s  “Liber  Veritatis.”  The 
picturesque  character  of  Norham  Castle 
and  its  surroundings  could  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  such  a  poet-painter  as  Turner,  and 
he  has  given  to  the  subject  a  grandeur  of 
representation  that  becomes  it.  Standing 
in  bold  and  dark  relief  against  a  sky 
illumined  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the 
setting  sun,  the  stately  and  massive  keep, 
even  in  its  ruined  condition,  seems  to  hold 
watch  and  ward  over  the  peaceful  river, 
the  drinking  herd,  and  all  else  that  gives 
life  and  varied  interest  to  the  scene.  One 
must  be  dead  to  aU  the  poetry  of  Art,  who 
can  find  no  enjoyment  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  a  work  as  this. 


NVIM.IV  . 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Brussels. — The  “official  inauguration,”  as 
the  Belgian  papers  announce  it,  of  the  twelve 
pictures  painted  hy  M.  Slingeneyer  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  ducal  palace,  took  place  on 
the  18th  of  January.  We  have  no  intimation 
of  what  these  works  consist. 

Cassel. — An  International  Exhibition  of  the 
Arts,  Fine  and  Industrial,  is  to  he  opened  in 
this  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  the  Electorate, 
on  the  1st  of  June :  it  will  continue  open  for 
three  months. 

Florence. — A  somewhat  curious  account 
appears  in  the  Paris  Moniteur  des  Arts  of  the 
number  of  artists  who  have  been  at  work  during 
the  past  year,  in  copying  pictures  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Uffizj  and  Pitti  palaces.  In  the 
former,  100  artists  were  at  work  daily  ;  almost 
invariably  the  same  individuals,  evidently 
qualifying  themselves  for  professional  copyists. 
One  of  the  pictures  that  gains  most  attention  is 
Fra  Angelico’s  triptych  with  a  border  of  angelic 
musicians :  four  copyists  were  always  seen 
before  it ;  and,  it  is  remarked,  “  it  takes  eight 
days  to  copy  one  of  these  angels  well,  and  the 
value  of  the  copy  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  francs. 
In  the  Pitti  Gallery,  the  number  of  copyists 
is  much  less,  for  the  space  is  more  limited. 
About  300  reproductions  go  out  from  the 
gallery  annually.  Eaffaelle’s  celebrated  Tierqc 
d  la  Chaise,  is  perpetually  copied,  yet  only 
six  replicas  can  be  made  in  the  year,  for  it 
occupies  two  months  to  produce  a  single  copy. 
Artists  desirous  of  securing  a  place  before  it, 
are,  it  is  stated,  obliged  to  enter  their  names  for 
the  purpose,  ten  or  twelve  years  in  advance.  The 
majority  of  copyists  are,  as  may  be  presumed, 
Italians  ;  some  are  from  France  and  Germany, 
but  Englishmen  are  rare. 

Munich. — A  monument  to  the  late  king 
Maximilian  II.  is  to  be  erected  here,  from  the 
designs  of  Herr  Zumbusch.  The  principal 
figure  is  a  statue  of  the  monarch,  which  will  be 
accompanied  by  other  statues,  symbolising 
Peace,  Justice,  &c. — Lessing  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  large  picture  as  a  kind  of  companion- 
work  to  his  ‘Huss  before  the  Council.’  The 
subject  is  ‘  The  Controversy  between  Eck  and 
Martin  Luther  "^at  Leipzig.’  ’I’he  scene  is  laid 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Pleissenburg,  where  the 
discussion  took  place  before  the  Elector  George 
of  Saxony,  who  appears  in  the  composition 
surrounded  hy  the  chief  personages  of  his  court : 
before  him  are  two  desks,  or  low  pulpits, 
occupied  by  the  two  disputants  respectively : 
the  principal  light  is  thrown  on  the  great 
Eeformer,  who  is  thus  made  the  chief  object  of 
the  group.  Eeport  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
picture,  which,  we  understand,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Carlsruhe  Gallery  for  the  sum 
of  £2,800. — -The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  in  a  letter  dated  January  27th,  writes  : — 
“  It  seems  that  Munich  is  still  the  head- quarters 
of  papal  bigotry.  Kaulbach  lately  exhibited 
there  a  picture  representing  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  has  been  forced  to  discontinue 
the  exhibition  in  consequence  of  numerous 
anonymous  letters  declaring  that  the  work  would 
be  damaged  if  not  immediately  withdrawn.” 

Paris. — M.  Blaurice  Eichard  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  room 
of  Baron  de  Nieuwerkerke,  who  resigned  the 
post  when  the  late  ministry  went  out  of  office. 
The  duties  which  devolve  upon  M.  Eichard 
include  the  control  and  direction  of  the  theatres, 
civil  buildings  of  the  state,  historical  monu¬ 
ments,  imperial  archives,  &c., — A  bronze  statue 
of  V oltaire  is  to  he  erected  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  the  Eue  de  Eennes.  'The  proposition  is  said 
to  have  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the 
municipal  authorities  finally  gave  their  consent. 
— At  the  end  of  the  first  gallery  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  of  the  circular  pavilion  at  the 
corners  of  the  Eue  de  Eichelieu  and  the  Eue 
Neuve-des-Petits-Champs,  an  elegant  little  salon 
has  been  arranged,  destined  to  he  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  medals 
and  engraved  ancient  stones.  In  it  are  arranged 
with  many  other  works,  the  fine  cameo  of  La 
Sainte  Chapelle,  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Augustus  ;  the  famous  Syracusan  medal,  the 
value  of  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 


rarity,  is  set  down  at  the  fabulous  sum  of 
£40,000 ;  the  superb  series  of  gold  medals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III ;  and  the  seal  of  Michael  Angelo, 
a  superb  specimen  of  stone-engraving  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  whole  contents  of  this 
cabinet  of  gems  have  been  estimated  by  certain 
amateurs  to  be  of  the  value  of  £4,000,000 
stcrliny  ! — At  a  recent  sale  of  pictures,  a  pair  by 
F.  Boucher,  respectively  entitled  ‘Painting’ 
and  ‘Music,’  realised  £364;  ‘A  Dog  and  Cats,’ 
by  Desportes,  £124  ;  and  ‘Portrait  of  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Louis  XV.,’  by  Nattier,  £129. 

Turin. — Advices  from  Italy  state  that  it  is 
intended  to  hold  an  International  Exhibition 
in  this  bright  little  city  in  the  year  1872,  by 
which  time  it  is  confidently  expected  the 
tunnel  under  Mount  Cenis  will  be  complete. 
Between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds  have 
already  been  subscribed  toward  the  expenses, 
and  the  project  is  warmly  advocated  by  the 
local  press.  A  subscription  is  opened  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  under  the  sanction  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  that  city.  If  the  other  great 
towns  and  cities  of  Italy  bestir  themselves  with 
activity  equal  to  that  of  which  we  have  evidence 
before  us,  some  forty  thousand  pounds  will  be 
at  once  forthcoming :  but  this  will  go  only 
a  little  way  towards  meeting  the  cost,  if,  as  we 
understand,  the  total  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of“  The  Art-Journal.” 

THE  “VALLOMBEOSA  ”  KAPHAEL. 

[Our  readers  will  probably  remember  the 
notice  of  this  picture  last  year,  hung  in  the 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  The  following 
communication,  received  from  the  owner  of  the 
painting,  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm 
the  authenticity  of  the  work.] 

Dear  Sir, — Since  my  arrival  in  Florence 
some  additional  discoveries  have  been  made 
about  my  Eaphael  by  Signor  Melanesi,  the 
secretary,  in  the  archives  of  Vallombrosa,  at  the 
Ufizji.  Thinking  you  would  feel  interested,  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  the  entries  ■which  show  the 
payments  made  to  the  Custom  House  and  the 
three  porters  when  the  picture  was  carried 
from  Florence  to  the  monastery.  They  establish 
most  authentically  when  it  was'  delivered  from 
Eaphael’s  studio,  viz.,  August  10,  1508,  and  so 
furnish  a  canon  to  guide  Art-critics  in  the 
manner  of  Eaphael,  and  the  date  of  his  pictures, 
both  before  and  after  this  time.  We  have 
found  also  the  sums  paid  for  the  frame,  viz., 
50  lire,  18  soldi ;  the  sums  contributed  by 
Milanese  through  feelings  of  devotion,  viz., 
20  gold  florins,  and  a  present  of  2'-  casks  of 
wine,  valued  at  11  lire,  1  soldo,  6  denari.  On 
seeing  Signor  Oleosi,  who  repaired  the  copy 
mentioned  by  Passavant,  which  was  substituted 
for  the  original  at  Vallombrosa,  he  informed 
me,  the  artificial  crack  was  made  only  through 
the  paint,  so  as  to  imitate  the  separation  of  the 
panels  described  by  Comolli,  Padre  della  A’alle, 
and  others,  as  existing  in  the  original,  now  at 
South  Kensington. 

We  may  therefore  fix  the  date  of  the  Val¬ 
lombrosa  Eaphael  at  the  middle  of  1508,  when 
he  was  much  more  advanced  in  Art,  and 
beginning  to  assume  his  third  manner.  This 
simple  fact  will  explain  the  great  differences 
between  his  first  and  second  Cardellino,  and 
why  these  differences  were  always  imju-ove- 
ments  on  the  first. 

A'ours  truly, 

E.  Verity. 

Florence,  Jan.  31,  1870. 

E.vtracts  from  Ledger  Ab.  177,  belonging  to  the 
Archives  of  Vallombrosa,  page  198. 

“  E  a  di  10  Agosto  1508  lire  tre  poi'to  Campngno  per 
dare  a  tie  portatori  die  ricorno  la  Tavola  di  Firenze  e 
portorno  in  giii  la  vechia  a  uscita  segnato  31.  257. — Lire  3.” 

“E  a  di  31  Agosto  1508  lire  10,  soldi  17,  pagati  alia 
Dognna  per  tralla  fuor  di  Firenze  porto  I’AbUate  di  Soffena 
a  uscita  segnato  M.  256. — Lire  10,  e  soldi  17.'’ 


THE  CRYPT  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S 
CHAPEL. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Westminster  Palace  which 
faces  the  south,  close  bj’  the  mounted  statue  of 
liichard  Ceeiir  de  lAon,  a  small  doorway  gives 
acce.ss  to  a  flight  of  fourteen  shallow  steps. 
Descend  this  staircase,  and  you  find  yourself 
not  only  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  re.stored  pile  of  buildings,  but  also  in 
one  of  the  most  highly  ornate  and  tastefully- 
finished  buildings  in  Europe.' 

The  apartment  in  question  is  the  crypt  of  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St.  Stephen’s,  the  cradle  from 
which  the  House  of  Commons  issued  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  its  present  imperial  dimensions.  The 
chapel  itself  was  destroyed  in  the  fire,  but  the 
crypt  was  happily  left,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  ancient 
building.  It  lies  under  the  corridor  known 
as  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  and  has  been  restored  in 
the  most  perfect  taste,  and  fitted  in  ever}’  par¬ 
ticular  (except  the  presence  of  an  organ)  for 
the  performance  of  public  worship. 

The  architecture  [of  the  place  combines  the 
features  of  early  English  work  with  a  later  and 
more  florid  decoration  in  some  of  the  capitals 
and  mouldings.  The  building  is  divided  into 
five  bays,  each  some  18  feet  in  length,  the 
width  being  about  30  feet  to  the  recessed 
part  of  the  wall.  The  bays  are  divided  by 
clustered  groups  of  five  columns  of  Purbeck 
marble.  From  the  central  columns  spring  ribs 
which  meet  in  a  richly-carved  boss  in  the 
centre.  Groined  ribs  spring  from  the  columns 
on  either  side,  running  diagonally  across  the 
roof ;  and  from  the  third  and  fifth  column, 
semi-detached  from  the  wall,  rise  cusped  arches, 
forming  an  inner  plane  for  the  windows.  The 
latter  are  in  four  lights,  of  early  English  form, 
and  filled  -with  stained  glass.  Eibs  and  mould¬ 
ings,  and  roof  are  richly  gilt,  diapered,  and 
painted,  and  the  mixture  of  marble,  bright 
brass,  and  enamel-like  ornamentation  is  richer 
than  anything  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself. 

A  peculiar  interest  attached  to  this  subter¬ 
ranean  chapel  from  two  peculiarities  in  con¬ 
struction,  which  are  not  without  extreme  sig¬ 
nificance  as  to  ancient  ritual,  or  symbolic 
teaching,  if,  at  least,  they  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  original  design  of  the  edifice.  One  is 
that  there  exists  the  rare  and  beautiful  feature 
of  a  separate  baptistery.  No  font  is  visible 
when  you  enter  the  ciu  pt.  But,  in  the  south¬ 
west  corner,  a  richly-decorated  thirteenth- 
century  archwa}’’,  closed  by  delicately- wrought 
iron  gates,  gives  access  to  an  octagonal  apart¬ 
ment,  which  is  to  the  chapel  itself  almost  what 
the  chapel  is  to  the  hall  above  it.  Lined  with 
figured  and  diapered  alabaster  and  marble  up  to 
a  boldly-sculptured  cornice,  about  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  walls  above  are  painted  in 
compartments,  and  lighted  by  a  two-light 
window,  pierced  in  a  depth  of  wall  that  looks 
like  a  closet,  and  rather  militates  against  the 
idea  that  the  present  purpose  to  which  the 
little  sanctuary  is  dedicated  was  anticipated 
by  the  original  architect.  The  font,  also  of 
alabaster,  stands  on  a  group  of  eight  dwarf 
columns  of  polished  marble.  The  detennina- 
tion  of  the  figures  on  the  walls  and  roof  de¬ 
mands  more  light  than  the  sun  is  wont  to  afibrd 
in  Westminster  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Opposite  to  the  pointed  archway  leading  to 
the  baptistery  a  double  doorway  with  lofty 
pediments  of  tabernacle  work  leads  to  a  square  | 
vestiary,  or  covered  court,  in  which  an  organ  | 
might  appropriately  be  placed.  But  the  second 
featine  to  which  we  referred  is  the  pulpit. 

This  is  formed  by  a  bastion-like  projection  of  the 
rail  that  divides  the  communion-table  from  the 
body  of  the  chapel.  It  is  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  railing,  and  projects  into  the  chapel  | 
so  as  to  allow  the  preacher  to  advance  a  little 
in  front  of  the  line  of  dh’ision,  while  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  level  of  the  chancel,  one  step  above 
that  of  the  nave.  The  idea  that  the  morning 
sermon  is  a  portion  of  the  communion  service  is 
fully  supported  by  this  beautiful  structural 
peculiarity.  For  a  small  chapel,  such  as  the 
crypt  now  forms,  nothing  more  perfect  could 
be  desired. 


Y' 


as  b}’  bis  zeal  for  purity  of  Christian  faith, 
as  it  was  then  understood  and  practised, 
and  for  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  works 
begpin,  but  not  finished,  by  Lanfranc,  were 
continued  by  his  successor  Anselm,  Abbot 
of  Ilec,  in  Xonnandy,  who  was  removed 
thence,  in  109.3,  to  take  possession  of  the 
archiopiscopal  throne  of  (.'antorbury.  lie 
greatly  adorned  and  enriched  what  was 
already  a  splendid  edifice,  entrusting  the 
general  superintendence  of  it  to  the  i’riors 
lirnulf  and  Conrad.  The  chancel  was  so 
grandly  remodelled  by  the  genius  of  the 
latter,  that  it  still  is  known  as  (Jonrad’s 
“  glorious  choir.”  “  Nothing  in  England,” 
says  "William  of  Malmesbury,  “  equals  it.” 
In  1114,  the  cathedral  was  consecrated, 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Anselm,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  Henry  I.,  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  a  vast  assemblage  of 
English  and  Scotch  nobles  and  prelates. 

After  the  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Ilecket  the  cathedral  was  closed  for  an  en¬ 
tire  year,  and  the  whole  building  pre.sented 


an  appearance  of  desolation.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  cleansed  by  the  “baptism  of  fire,” 
if  one  may  so  apply  the  expression ;  for 
in  1174,  a  conflagration  broke  out,  which 
destroyed  the  magnificent  choir  and  some 
of  the  adjacent  buildings;  a  kind  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  church,  as  many  considered 
at  the  time,  for  the  foul  deed  perpetrated 
within  its  walls.  In  the  year  following 
the  builders  were  once  more  at  the  work  of 
restoration,  and  under  the  skilful  hands  of 
William  of  Sens,  or,  as  some  writers^  call 
him,  William  Senensis,  who  was  appointed 
chief  architect,  the  sacred  edifice  began  to 
rise  up  once  again,  even  richer  in  decora¬ 
tion  and  altogether  more  splendid  than 
over.  Sens,  however,  was  compelled  to 
forego  his  labours  some  time  ere  the  work 
was  finished ;  he  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and 
was  so  severely  injured  that  he  retired  to 
France,  and  an  architect  whose  I  surname 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  who  is  de¬ 
signated  William,  the  Englishman — Mr. 
Gwilt  calls  him  William  Anglus — carried 


it  on :  he  completed  the  choir  and  the 
eastern  end  in  1184.  The  cathedral  had  been 
dedicated,  by  Augustine,  to  the  Saviour, 
and  was  called  Christ  Church ;  but  at  its  last 
restoration  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  Martyr :  Becket  having  been  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Eomish  saints. 

From  this  date  it  received  various  addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  tOI  it  presented  the 
appearance  it  now  has,  except  that  when 
Henry  VIII.  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
religious  houses  of  the  land,  it  did  not 
escape  the  attack  of  the  spoiler. 

Erected  at  different  epochs  of  time,  and 
by  various  architects,  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral  shows  diversity  of  style ;  this  is  most 
apparent  on  the  south  side,  that  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving :  still  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  beautiful  and 
effective  whole.  The  great  central  tower, 
completed  in  1490  under  Archbishop  Mer¬ 
ton,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
examples  of  the  pointed  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  to  be  found  in  England. 
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CELEBRATED  CHURCHES  OF 
EUROPE. 

No.  III.— CANTERBUKY  CATHEDRAL. 

•I  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley 
of  pasture  land,  watered  by  the 
river  Stour,  stands  the  ancient 
city  of  Canterbury,  the  earliest 
home  of  Christianity  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Cantium,  or  Kent,  was 
the  first  English  Christian  kingdom,  and 
the  Roman  Durovernum,  or  Dorobernia, 
occupied  the  site  on  which  Canterbury,  the 
first  English  Christian  city,  was  subse¬ 
quently  erected.  From  the  advent  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  597,  to  the  present  time, 
Canterbury  has  filled  the  highest  position 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country ; 
while  not  a  few  of  the  prelates  whose  names 
are  associated  with  the  chief  religious 
institution  of  the  land  have  played  no  in¬ 
significant  part  in  our  secular  annals.  In 
this  city  arose,  by  degrees,  the  whole  con¬ 
stitution  of  Church  and  State,  that,  till  very 


lately,  bound  together  the  entire  British 
j  empire  and  her  colonies,  but  which  now 
appears  to  be  rapidly  progressing  towards 
!  dissolution — to  be  succeeded,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  by  what  no  one  would  be  bold 
j  enough  to  declare,  if  he  could  really  cast 
i  the  horoscope  of  England’s  future, 
j  Like  the  majority  of  our  cathedrals,  that 
!  of  Canterbury  stands  on  a  spot  previously 
occupied  by  a  heathen  temple — a  Roman 
or  early  British  church,  the  erection  of 
which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  a  king 
Lucius :  this  building,  Ethelbert,  king  of 
j  Kent,  bestowed,  in  the  seventh  century, 
j  on  St.  Augustine,  prior  of  the  monastery 
I  of  St.  Andre,  in  Rome,  whom  Gregory,  then 
1  Pope,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  some 
!  young  Anglians,  captives  in  the  city,  sent 
to  England  to  teach  the  doctrines  and  the 
faith  of  Christianity.  Little  is  known  of 
the  ancient  structure  of  Augustine’s  time 
and  during  four  centuries  after,  except 
that  Canterbury  had  become  an  archiepis- 
copal  see,  Augustine  being  the  first  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  that  Archbishop  Odo  repaired 


the  edifice  and  remodelled  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Early  in  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  set  it  on  fire, 
and  massacred  all  the  monks  before  the 
eyes  of  the  then  archbishop,  Alphege. 
King  Knut,  or  Canute,  as  he  is  more  gene¬ 
rally  caUed,  restored  the  building  in  1023  ; 
but  it  was  again  seriously  and  wilfully 
injured  by  fire,  so  that  when  Lanfranc  of 
Normandy,  on  whom  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  had  bestowed  the  archbishop’s 
mitre  in  1070,  took  possession  of  the  see, 
‘  ‘  he  found  it  in  such  a  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  condition,  that  he  was  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  almost  despaired 
j  of  ever  seeing  it  reconstructed.”  Never- 
1  theless,  he  boldly  set  to  work,  puUed  down 
j  what  remained  of  the  old  timber  church 
I  erected  by  Augustine,  and  substituted  for 
it  an  edifice  of  stone,  from  the  very  founda- 
I  tions,  with  palace,  monastery,  and  all 
I  necessary  offices ;  the  work  occupied  him 
seven  years.  Lanfranc  was  a  man  as  much 
distinguished  by  his  taste  for  architecture 
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No.  IV.— ST  OUEN,  KOUEN. 

OUEN,  a  city  of  great  historic 
as  well  as  archiBological  in¬ 
terest,  possesses  three  churches 
distinguished  for  their  archi¬ 
tectural  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Its  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  as  a 
whole,  superior  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the 
French  cathedrals.  St.  Maclou  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  and  picturesque  edifice ;  and  the 
Abbey- church  of  St.  Ouen  has  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  pointed  Gothic  style  that 
France  can  show.  The  abbey  of  St.  Ouen, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  the  most  ancient 
monastic  edifice  in  Normandy  :  founded  in 
540,  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  I. ,  and  under 
the  episcopate  of  Flavius,  it  rose  to  great 
distinction  under  the  prelate  whose  name 
it  bore,  and  who  was  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Eouen  in  640.  After  a  length¬ 
ened  period  of  calm  and  prosperity,  the 
abbey,  like  the  majority  of  the  buildings  of 
any  note  established  on  the  banks  of  the 


Seine  and  the  Loire,  was  subjected  to  the 
ravages  of  the  pirates  of  the  North,  whose 
hordes  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
Eouen  in  841,  when  most  of  the  edifices  in 
the  city  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  the  destructive  hand  of  the  invaders. 
The  monastery  seems  to  have  been  par¬ 
tially  restored  under  Eollo,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  his  successors,  Eichard  I. 
and  Eichard  II.,  and  in  949  had  acquired 
so  much  celebrity,  that  the  Emperor  Otho, 
who  was  then  besieging  the  city,  requested 
safe  conduct  into  it,  that  he  might  offer 
his  prayers  in  the  church. 

Several  years  before  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  had  gained  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Nicholas,  son  of  Eichard  III.,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Ouen,  under¬ 
took  to  rebuild  the  church  attached  to  the 
monastery.  It  was  designed  on  a  grand 
plan,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1046 ; 
but  the  good  abbot  was  removed  by  the 
hand  of  death  far  too  early  to  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work ;  this  was  accomplished 
in  1126,  and  the  sacred  edifice  was  con- 


I  secrated  with  great  pomp  by  Geoffrey, 
;  Archbishop  of  Eouen.  Ten  years  after¬ 
wards  a  most  destructive  fire  laid  in  ashes 
what  had  cost  eighty  years  to  build  and 
adorn.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  her  son  Henry,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  princes  of  his  time, 
the  monks  of  St.  Ouen  were  enabled  to  re¬ 
build  their  church  and  restore  their  monas¬ 
tery,  for  the  latter  had  also  suffered  much 
injury  by  the  conflagration.  In  124  s 
another  fire  occurred,  which  almost  reduced 
the  edifice  to  ashes. 

The  first  stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
in  1318,  by  the  abbot,  Jean  Eoussel,  sur- 
named  Marc  d’Argent.  Eoussel  lived  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  choir,  the  chapels, 
the  pillars  which  support  the  great  tower, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  transepts. 
The  name  of  the  architect  first  employed 
on  the  building  is  unknown,  but  subse¬ 
quently  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Alex¬ 
andre  de  Berneval,  who  has  acquired  a 
good  reputation.  After  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  works  proceeded  but  slowly. 


In  1441  the  tower  and  south  transept,  with 
the  beautiful  rose-window  in  the  latter, 
were  finished.  Between  1459  and  1590 
several  papal  bulls  of  indulgences  pro¬ 
duced  funds  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  a  part  of  the  roof ;  the 
remainder  of  it  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  Abbot 
Boyer,  who  died  in  1519.  At  length 
Cardinal  Cibo  caused  the  great  porch  to  be 
constructed. 

“There  is  no  city,”  says  Mr.  Gwilt, 
“where  the  style  of  the  period”  (pointed 
Gothic)  “whereof  we  are  treating,  can  be 
better  studied  than  Eouen.”  The  Church 
of  St.  Ouen  is  a  beautiful  and  most  impos¬ 
ing  example  of  the  style.  “It  is  a 
cruciform  building,  with  a  central  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  which  jut  out 
diagonally  from  the  angles  of  the  western 
front,  and  were  intended  to  he  connected 
by  a  porch  of  three  arches,  extending  along 
the  lower  story  of  the  western  front.  The 
western  towers  have  been  raised  only  to 
about  fifty  feet,  and  are  imperfect.  The 


lightness  and  purity  of  the  architecture; 
the  flying  buttresses,  with  crocheted 
pinnacles,  and  unusually  lofty  shafts  ;  the 
beautiful  south  porch ;  the  large  rose- 
windows  ;  the  balustrade  of  varied  quatre- 
foils  round  both  the  body  of  the  church 
and  the  aisles ;  the  painted  windows,  the 
whole  of  which  have  been  preserved ;  and 
the  rich  central  tower,  terminated  by  a 
smaller  octagonal  tower,  entitle  the  church 
to  the  highest  admiration.”  It  is  lighted 
by  125  windows,  without  computing  the 
three  superb  “roses.”  Eleven  chapels' 
surround  the  choir  and  the  chancel.  i 

The  southern  porch,  commonly  known  [ 
by  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  The  Porch  of  the 
Marmosets,”  merits  attention  on  account 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  sculptured 
work  that  adorns  it.  Especially  notable  is 
a  fine  bas-relief  representing,  in  three 
divisions,  the  death,  assumption,  and 
coronation,  of  the  Virgin.  The  sculptor’s 
chisel  has  rarely  achieved  a  more  elegant  j 
and  finished  example  of  his  art.  The  j 


principal  facade,  which  the  sixteenth 
century  had  left  incomplete,  and  which 
has  become  by  lapse  of  time  somewhat 
dilapidated,  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  be  re¬ 
constructed.  “  The  central  tower,”  says  a 
living  French  writer,  the  Abbe,  J.  J. 
Bourasse,  “is  a  monument  in  itself;  it  is 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  crown.  The 
whole  construction  is  of  marvellous  bold¬ 
ness  and  lightness :  no  analogous  edifice 
can  be  compared  with  it ;  it  is  veritably  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind.  The  efiTect  is 
admirable,  whether  we  examine  it  from  a 
distance,  the  height?  which  overlook  the 
city  of  Eouen,  or  whether  it  be  seen  near 
enough  to  study  its  minute  details.”  The 
great  tower  is  nearly  300  feet  in  height. 

It  was  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Abbot  Marc  d’Argent,  that  Joan  of  Arc 
was  committed  to  the  flames  in  Eouen,  near 
the  spot  named  after  her,  and  which  still 
retains  its  appellation,  1  luce  de  la  Pucelle, 
“  The  Place  of  the  Maiden.” 

J.:UiES  Daefokxe. 
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GLASGOW  II^STITIJTE  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

On  the  31st  of  January  the  Glasgow  Institute 
inaugurated  its  ninth  annual  Exhibition  by  the 
customary  full-dress  Conversazione  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration-Galleries.  At  this  meeting  the  Lord 
Provost  traced  the  progress  of  the  society  from 
its  commencement  in  1861,  when  its  success 
was  comparatively  small ;  although  in  that 
year  the  visitors  numbered  about  39,000. 
Steadily  gaining  in  attraction,  the  subsequent 
Exhibitions  showed  ever-increasing  prosperity, 
both  in  the  number  of  works  contributed,  and 
the  purchases  made  ;  until,  in  1869,  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  attendance  amounted  to  78,000 
persons,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  value  of 
pictures  sold.  Two  letters  were  then  read :  one 
from  E.  Dalglish,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  the  other  from 
John  Tennant,  Esq.,  of  St.  Eollox  ;  each  pre¬ 
senting  a  marble  bust  of  their  Eojml  High¬ 
nesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
respectively,  in  gift  to  the  citizens.  These 
works  were  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Ewing,  in 
commemoration  of  the  royal  visit  to  Glasgow, 
when  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  univer¬ 
sity,  a  noble  building  now  nearly  completed, 
was  laid.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
“  Haldane  Institution,”  under  whose  auspices 
Dr.  Zerffi  lately  delivered  three  admirable  lec¬ 
tures  on  Classic  Art,  as  affording  additional 
proof  of  the  encouragement  given  to  matters  of 
taste  by  the  community. 

The  works  exhibited  by  the  Glasgow  In¬ 
stitute  in  1870  are  far  in  advance,  numeri¬ 
cally  (above  200)  of  those  of  last  year  ;  every 
comer  of  the  rooms,  and  even  of  the  'vesti¬ 
bule,  being  made  available.  Here  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  acted  with  wise  liberality.  For 
surely  nothing  damps  the  ardour  of  young 
aspirants  like  rejection  ;  and  some  in  whom 
may  dwell  the  latent  fire,  though  they  soar  not 
high  at  first,  may  expand  the  wing  to  timely 
encouragement.  Of  the  948  pictures  and 
sculptures,  seventeen  are  loans  from  private 
collections,  and  bearing  names  of  more  or 
less  distinction.  The  chief  of  these  is  ‘  The 
A’ale  of  Tempd,’  E.  Danby,  the  property  of 
John  Graham,  Esq.,  Skelmorlie.  And  here 
we  may  remark  that  though  size  does  not 
necessarily  imply  excellence,  but  frequently 
increases  offence,  from  the  greater  presumption 
indicated  in  case  of  failure,  yet  we  do  find,  in 
general,  that  large  minds  affect  large  canvases, 
as  affording  freer  scope  for  the  inspiration  that 
guides  the  brush.  And  so  there  is  a  length 
and  a  breadth,  a  height  and  a  depth,  so  to 
speak,  in  this  enchanting  “  Vale,”  which  on  no 
smaller  scale  could  have  been  realised.  It  is 
like  an  ethereal  draught  from  a  hidden  spring  ; 
and  as  we  gaze  on  tlie  far  expanse  of  earth  and 
sky  wrapt  in  the  warm  magnificence  of  the 
golden  South,  we  feel  as  if,  in  the  words  of  the 
jjoet, — 

“  Tli(>  plow  of  tlie  sunfliine,  flic  balm  of  the  air, 

Will  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  summer  there  !” 

Tlie  other  jiictures  (private  ownership)  offer 

1  charming  examples  of  John  Linnell,  Sen.,  in 

1  ‘  The  Well  of  Samaria  ‘  Sheep  -  Shearing,’ 

S3-dntiy  Cooper  ;  ‘  The  Euming  of  the  Houses 

1  of  Parliament,’  .1.  M.  W.  Turner;  ‘Eenledi,’ 

1  Sir  tieorge  Harvey;  ‘A  Tiochlomond  Scene,’ 

1  t  he  late  Horatio  lilacculloch;  and  some  rare  speci- 

1  mens  of  Erskine  Xicol,  Herman  Tenkatc,  and 

otht-r.H. 

IJcginning  with  the  centre  room,  we  arc 
.attra<  te<l  bj-  Portaels’,  the  Eelgian  'artist,  ‘  At 
the  Opera,’  where  a  female  trio, various  as  their 
attire,  are  sc.ated  survejdng  the  mimic  scene 
i  at  some  evidt  nt  point  of  tragic  interest.  There 

1  is  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  old  masters  about 

j  the  personnel  of  these  ladies.  They  are  grace¬ 

fully  and  skilfully  grouped,  with  a  marked 
individuality  in  each.  One,  high-bred  and  hand¬ 
some,  sits  companitively  rigid;  one  leans  for¬ 
ward,  with  a  grave  anxiety,  watching  the  i.ssue 
of  the  plot ;  while  the  third,  loveliest  and  most 
sensitive,  with  a  face  full  of  tender  foreboding, 
abandons  herself  unreservedly  to  the  pathos 
of  the  storj'.  Verj-  soon,  doubtless,  will  the 
splemEd  bouquet  she  holds  upon  her  lap  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  feet  of  the  reigning  prima  donna. 

‘  A  Thick  Night  off  the  Goodwins  ’  by  Lionel 
Smythe,  is  remarkable  for  quiet  suggestive 
power.  In  the  captain’s  small  cabin,  imperfectly 
visible  by  flickering  lamp  and  fire-light,  the 
master  and  mate  (the  sou’ -wester  of  the  latter 
whitened  by  the  sleet  that  is  driving  above)  are 
straining  mind  and  vision  over  a  chart  of  the 
dangerous  locale  through  which  the  ship  is  now 
steering.  They  have  fine  fearless  faces,  and  hai  d 
honest  hands.  But,  alas !  “thej’’  mount  up  to  the 
heaven,  they  go  down  to  the  depths,  and  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.”  A  young 
woman,  with  a  sort  of  composed  anxiety  in 
every  feature,  sits  a  silent  spectator  of  the  men’s 
consultation,  holding  on  her  knee  a  tiny  babe 
in  deep  slumber,  the  innocent  sweetness  of 
whose  countenance  is  the  most  touching  stroke 
in  the  scene.  Hope  and  fear  are  strangely 
blended  as  we  look.  The  night  is  wild,  the  peril 
is  great,  the  course  is  dubious,  the  sands  are 
fatal;  but  God  is  good,  and  many  a  sailor  finds 
the  port,  and  sleeps  at  last  in  the  churchyard 
of  his  native  village.  The  painter  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  stranger  to  us,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  more  of  his  handiwork.  ‘Nichar  the 
Soulless,’  Sir  J.  Noel  Eaton,  E.S.A.,  draws  much 
attention.  Truly  these  wEd  moods  of  genius 
are  puzzling ;  for  instance,  when  an  artist  seeks, 
as  here,  to  develop  his  own  highest  mind  by 
depicting  the  mindless.  Amid  the  abimdant 
encomiums  passed  upon  this  weird  creature,  let 
us  be  thankful  to  remember  that  at  least  we 
have  souls,  such  as  they  are,  and  not  like  that 
poor  vacant  solitary  who  “strums  his  ghittem 
by  the  marishes.”  William  Douglas,  E.S.A., 
has  two  contributions:  “The  Whisper,’  and  ‘An 
Eastern  Merchant,”  both  of  much  merit,  espe¬ 
cially  the  former  ;  though  we  may  suggest  that 
the  girl’s  face  might  have  been  smoother  and 
softer  in  colouring.  Four  pictures,  two  of  them 
verjr  large,  historical  and  scriptural,  are  sent  by 
E.  Dowling — we  are  best  pleased  with  the  one  of 
least  pretence,  ‘The  Pasha’s  Dessert:  ’  the  figure 
is  bold  and  characteristic,  and  there  is  a  marvel¬ 
lous  effect  producedby  aspray  of  foliage  drooping 
from  the  well-filled  fruit-platter.  W.  McTag- 
gart,  E.S.A.,is  always  delightful:  his  ‘Dora,’ 
which  we  noticed  last  season  in  the  Eoyal 
Scottish  Academy,  is  here  again  fresh  as  ever ; 
and  ‘Mending  his  Nets,’  is  a  quiet  study  of 
fisher  life,  carefully  and  pleasingly  handled. 
But  of  all  our  living  Scottish  artists  of  the  genre 
class,  few  are  better  represented  than  James 
Archer,  E.S.A.,  and  whether  we  turn  to  ‘Sister 
and  Little  Brother,’  where  a  pensive  girl 
peruses  a  story-book,  while  a  small  boy  of 
gentle  intelligence  lies  at  ease  in  her  lap  ;  or  to 
‘  Eoj'alist  Family  playing  at  Soldiers,’  exhibited 
in  (London  last  year,  at  the  Eoj'al  Academy, 
or  to  a  sweet  rural  scene,  ‘In  the  Country,’ 
which  found  an  immediate  purchaser  from  some 
kindred  spirit — in  each  and  all  we  trace  artistic 
talent  of  a  high  order.  Turn  we  now  with 
sincere  commendation  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward’s 
‘  Scene  from  the  Childhood  of  the  Old  Pretender,’ 
also  exhibited  last  year  in  London,  that  tells  the 
simple  incident  of  boyish  kindness  with  grace 
and  expression :  the  figures  are  well  placed,  so 
as  to  indicate  the  story ;  and  the  sweet  con¬ 
descension  of  the  pitying  child,  forgetting  the 
grandeur  of  his  surroundings,  is  touchingly  met 
by  the  earnest  reverence  of  the  poor  emigrants, 
(if  ‘  Luther’s  First  Study  of  the  Bible,’  E.  M. 
Ward,  E.A.,  a  fine  conception  as  a  whole,  we 
shall  hazard  but  one  criticism — is  not  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  general  bearing  rather  old  f  seeing 
that  at  the  period  signified  of  his  deep  Bible-study, 
the  Eefornier  must  have  been  a  mere  youth. 
Carlo  Ademollo,  painter  to  the  King  of  Italy, 
shows  an  interesting  group,  ‘  L’ Affectionate  of 
Garibaldi ;  ’  and  another  gifted  countryman, 
Annibale  Gatti,  is  very  successful  in  ‘Paul  and 
Virginia.’  There  is  a  richness  of  colour  and 
grasp  of  form  aboait  these  foreign  professori 
producing  mellow  and  life-like  results.  ‘  Sad 
News  ’  is  in  Hugh  Collins’s  best  style.  The 
old  man’s  face  is  clouded  with  the  stroke  of 
real  grief,  for  which  at  present  there  is  no  con¬ 
solation.  The  clergyman,  who  has  just  broken 
the  intelligence,  may  as  well  depart  for  the 
nonce ;  sorrow  will  have  its  way.  The  other 
figures  exhibit  natural  sympathy,  nothing  over¬ 
strained — a  merit  somewhat  rare.  We  may 
class  J.  0.  Stewart’s  ‘  Indirect  Declaration,’  and 

J.  Caraud’s  ‘  Count  Almariri,  the  Countess,  and 
Susan,’  together,  as  being cabinetpictures,  highly 
finished,  and  worthy  of  study  from  the  piquanej- 
of  treatment  in  dress  and  demeanour  exempli¬ 
fied  in  both.  H.  J.  Burger  wins  golden 
opinions  in  respect  of  the  ‘  The  Swing,’  a  perfect 
gem,  wherein  a  tender  maiden  is  foundexercising 
among  trees,  the  only  spectator  being  a  kitten 
that  looks  fairly  nonplussed  at  the  game  played 
b J'  her  young  mistress.  W e  exceeding^  adi^e 

J.  C.  Lewis’s ‘Eemember  the  Sabbath-Day:’ 
it  is  a  still  morning,  and  by  a  rural  path  where 
the  corn  waves  ripe  to  the  reaper’s  hand, 
various  groups  are  quietly  wending  their  way  to 
church.  The  serenity  of  the  time  and  season  is 
fused  from  the  air  into  the  spectator’s  heart,  and 
we  catch  the  sound  of  the  viUage-bell  as  it 
fioats  away  in  the  distance.  ‘After  Service,’ 

W.  Underhill,  is  less  happy  in  design,  and 
lacks  the  fine  lively  freshness  of  the  companion 
subject.  W.  F.  Yeames,  A.E.A.,  displays 
power  and  feeling  in  his  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey  in 
the  Tower :  ’  this  is  the  best  production  we  have 
seen  from  his  easel.  The  two  figures  are  posed 
in  admirable  contrast :  the  sleek,  fat  priest,  sets 
forth  his  wiliest  arguments  with  plump  out¬ 
spread  hand,  while  the  patient  suffering  maiden 
sits  opposite  to  him,  with  the  shadow  of  death 
on  her  pallid  cheek.  The  accessories  are 
beautifully  finished,  and  the  impression  of  the 
whole  is  melancholy.  ‘True  to  his  Post,’  by 

A.  F.  Schenk,  is  a  picture  of  which  though  many 
will  acknowledge  the  merit,  few  would  care  to 
possess.  The  subject  is  painful — a  dreary  tract 
of  upland,  where,  amid  cold  and  storm,  a  dog, 
whose  patience  is  untiring,  yet  through  desertion 
and  phj^sical  weakness  is  howling  his  petition 
for  help  to  the  bleak  winds,  on  behalf  of  the 
sheep  cowering  under  his  care.  When  wEl 
interest  flag,  or  pen  and  pencE  cease  to  fan 
the  memory  of  bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ?  And  to 
this  end  C.  S.  Lidderdale  gives  a  worthy  con¬ 
tribution,  in  his  ‘After  CiEloden,’  wherein  the 
poor  wanderer  is  discovered  laid  in  the  deep 
sleep  of  exhaustion  among  the  withered  leaves 
of  a  lonely  forest  nook.  Yet  is  not  the 
countenance  here,  as  well  as  the  form,  in  rather 
too  round  and  prosperous  condition  for  one  so 
hunted  and  harassed  ?  W.  Gale  exhibits  ‘  Naza¬ 
reth,’  a  picture  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
was  engraved  last  year  in  the  Art-Journal. 

‘  The  Water-seller  of  Morocco,’  by  J.  Stirling, 
though  sEghtly  chalkj^,  is  suflSciently  natural : 
the  satisfaction  in  the  boy’s  face,  as  he  imbibes 
the  cooling  draught,  might  be  an  epicure’s  envy. 
What  new  ‘  Troubles  in  the  Church,’  J.  B. 
Burgess,  are  these  that  so  perplex  the  good 
father’s  face  ?  Verily  the  kirk,  be  it  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  a  “kittle  mistress  (as  we  say  in 
Scotland),  and  to  red  a’  her  troubles,  would  need 
mair  than  mortal  lear.”  ‘Home,’  C.  W. 
NichoEs,  E.S.A.,  except  that  it  appears  to  us 
somewhat  dull  in  hue,  is  pleasant  and  homely 
enough.  The  old  woman  scalding  her  mouth 
with  the  tea  is  a  quiet  bit  of  humour,  of  which 
by-the-bye,  there  is  a  wondrous  lack  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Exhibition.  Madame  Eonner,  of  Brussels, 
takes  high  rank  in  her  peculiar  department,  and 
we  have  to  thank  her  forextending  the  application 
of  her  genius  from  cats  and  dogs  to  donkej^s  and 
birds.  Yet,  sooth  to  say,  we  award  the  palm  this 
year  to  the  ladj^’s  ‘The  Lawyer  and  his  Clients,’ 
where  two  well-matched  canine  specimens  are 
angrily  settling  a  dispute  about  a  bone,  which 
identical  article  is  at  the  same  moment  being 
safely  carried  off  by  a  smaUer  dog,  whEe  they  are 
fighting  for  victory.  ‘  Travelling  in  Winter  in 
the  West  Highlands,’  by  C.  Jones,  claims  notice. 

It  is  bold  and  effective,  yet  so  cold  and  desolate 
that  we  turn  with  positive  relief  to  A.  Stark’s 
‘  Farmyard,’  exceEently  treated,  and  a  very  feast 
of  comfort  and  plenty  for  man  and  beast.  There 
is  much  fitful  fancy  about  Eobert  Brj-dall,  often 
verging  on  extravaganza.  StEl  beauty  may  be 
evolved  from  fantastic  things,  and  his  ‘Emblem 
of  Peace  ’  is  fuU  of  poetry.  Here  we  have  an 
ancient  monument,  in  a  ruin  in  a  sequestered 
spot  of  old  woodland,  with  a  covey  of  doves 
perched  on  moss  and  stone,  whEe  “a  dim  religious 
light”  broods  with  mystic  meaning  over  the 
scene.  Is  ‘Dora,’  by  E.  J.  Long,  a  reality? 

If  so,  we  should  Eke  to  meet  her  at  a  fashionable 
re-union.  What  a  sorry  part  the  girls  of  the 
period  would  play  beside  this  fair  fresh  pure- 
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hearted  maiden  !  Two  pictures,  Lucy’s  ‘Abdi¬ 
cation  of  Queen  Mary,’  and  Liezenmayer’s 
‘  Empress  Maria  Theresa,’  fill  respectively  large 
canvases,  without  yielding  proportionate  satis¬ 
faction.  There  is  a  dark  stolidity  about  the  former, 
and  a  watery  hue  in  the  latter,  which  cannot 
he  counterbalanced  by  other  merits  belonging  to 
themes  of  such  interest.  ‘Eacing  the  Tide,’. 
J.  L.  Brodie,  is  badly  placed  ;  but  the  horse 
flying  along  the  sands  seems  unmistakably  full 
of  mettle,  and  the  rising  waters  ahead  ifiainly 
announce  the  impending  peril.  ‘  The  Guests  of 
the  Llarriage  Feast,’  J.  J.  Napier,  is  a  picture  of 
so  sacred  character  that  we  question  whether  it 
ought  to  come  within  the  authorised  limits  of 
Alt.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  therefore,  that  the 
figures  arc  for  the  most  part  shadowy ;  since,  in 
this  picture,  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  portals 
of  Heaven  itself  are  assailed,  and  a  glimpse 
attempted  of  things  scarce  lawful  for  mortal 
utterance.  We  shall  only  say  there  is  a 
very  becoming  solemnity  here  in  the  treatment 
of  an  all  but  impossible  subject.  ‘A  Competi¬ 
tive  Examination,’  W.  Hemsley,  shows  a 
clever  boy  at  fault  in  presence  of  a  searching 
question  :  a  capital  representation — wherein 
dominie  and  pupil  are  alike  in  a  fix,  the  curate 
waiting  the  reply  that  is  not  forthcoming ; 
while  another  school-urchin  peeps  over  the 
shoulder  of  his  comrade,  smiling  slily  in  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  dilemma.  ‘  That  Old  Woman,’ 
by  W.  M.  Willie,  spreading  out  the  cards  at  a 
table  preparatory  to  spaeing  fortunes,  has 
plainly  bewitched  the  three  pretty  girls  with 
the  white  flapping  caps  who  are  watching  her  so 
intently.  It  is  a  happy  conception  happily  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  peasant  youth  receiving  the  gift 
of  cold  water  from  the  woman’s  vessel,  ‘  Charity,’ 
E.  Osborn,  reminds  us  in  its  outlines  and 
mellow  tone  of  the  gifted  Maclise,  of  sunnj^ 
memory.  Would  there  were  more  who  painted 
after  his  model!  E.  Eedgrave,  E.A.,  speaks 
volumes  (of  smoke?)  in  his  ‘Alarm  of  Invasion.’ 
It  is  wildly  suggestive,  and  the  men  hm-rying 
uphill  to  the  rescue  will  need  energy  and 
courage  for  the  conflict.  The  subject  of 
wreckers  has  found  such  favour  with  G. 
Clairin,  a  name  new  to  oru-  Scottish  exhibitions, 
that  he  sends  ;us  two  large  samples  of  these 
terrible  marauders ;  one  simply  called  ‘  Wreck¬ 
ers,’  the  other  entitled  ‘  Wreckers’  Wives 
making  False  Signals.’  Both  are  ably  conceived, 
and  toned  in  keeping  with  the  ugly  work  indi¬ 
cated.  The  men  lurking  in  ambush  behind  the 
boulders  in  the  former,  and  yet  more,  the  women 
in  the  latter,  are  powerful  and  original  efibrts. 
E.  Thorburn,  A.E.A.,  paints  a  mother  by  her 
child’s  cradle,  most  delectable  to  look  upon. 
The  only  contribution  of  John  Faed  is  a  sweet 
simple  illustration  of  the  loving  pair  of  the 
Cottar’s  Saturday  night,  breathing  out  the  tender 
tale  “  beneath  the  milkwhite  thorn.”  The 
‘  Fellah  Woman,’  by  C.  Landelle,  another  name 
previously  unknown  in  our  catalogue,  is  cha¬ 
racteristically  clear  and  statuesque ;  and  the 
single  figure  in  a  martial  cloak,  ‘  Waiting,’  by  J. 
Henderson,  excellently  personifies  the  solid 
virtue  of  patience,  not  “  on  a  monument  smiling 
at  grief,”  but  standing  with  calm,  sensible  in¬ 
difference — behind  a  door.  E.  J.  Cobbett’s 
single  production,  ‘  Fisherman’s  Family  on 
the  Look-out,’  enchants  us  the  longer  we  look 
at  it.  Everybody  knows  what  a  difficult,  an 
almost  impossible,  thing  it  is,  to  paint  a 
sunset  literally,  in  all  its  grandeur.  Few 
attempt  it,  and  of  these  few  the  majority  are 
failures.  Not  so  here ;  the  crimson  glory  of 
the  dying  day,  the  full  orb  sinking  to  majestic 
rest  is  exquisitely  rendered ;  and  the  light  glow¬ 
ing  and.  trembling  on  the  waters  is  a  [perfect 
inspiration.  We  forget  the  children  on  the 
look-out  for  their  fisher-father — beautifully  por¬ 
trayed  as  they  are — in  the  holy  trance  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  evening’s  magnificence;  and  we 
turn  away  at  last  rejoicing  that  nature  has 
found  such  a  noble  exponent  of  her  glories. 

Whether  is  the  pursuit  of  landscape  or 
figures  the  higher  branch  of  Art  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  answered  differently  by  persons  of 
various  tastes,  just  like  that  other  question,  to 
which  it  is  analogous,  so  delightfully  argued  in 
Longfellow’s  “Hyperion which  is  preferable, 
a  life  in  town  or  country  ?  As  with  the  ideal, 
so  is  it  with  the  real.  Some  would  be  always 

gazing  on  peaceful  fields,  streams,  and  woods  ; 
and  some,  of  Johnsonian  turn,  would  walk  daily 
down  Fleet  Street  and  consider  mankind  in  busy 
thoroughfares.  For  our  own  part,  we  would 
court  variety,  and  esteem  it  the  chief  charm 
of  our  Art-collections,  that  they  are  not  all  re¬ 
presentations  of  men  and  women,  but  embrace 
everything  in  earth,  sea,  and  sky  that  skill  and 
genius  can  cope  withal;  and  therefore  it  pleaseth 
well  to  fix  an  eye  now  on  this  admirable  por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  bj^  Norman  Mac¬ 
beth;  now  on  this  sunset'glow  flooding  the  watery 
sand,  ‘Near  Swansea,’  by  Alfred  Williams; 
now  to  rest  a  moment  beside  E.  Herdman’s 
beautiful  maiden,  ‘Hero,’  watching  by  her  tower 
“for  him  who  came  not ;  ”  and  now  on  Oakes’s 
‘  Hazy  Morning,’  with  the  tide  creeping  lazily  in 
upon  the  sweep  of  sandy  beach,  We  may 
again  express  our  admiration  of  a  noble  land¬ 
scape,  an  old  acquaintance,  ‘  Scene  in  the  Duke 
of  Montrose's  Deer  Island,  Loch  Lomond,’  by 
the  late  Horatio  MacCulloch,  E.S.A.,  one  of 
Scotland’s  most  cherished  landscape-painters. 
The  picture  is  the  property  of  Mr.  David  Hutche¬ 
son,  who  is  to  be  envied  for  his  possession.  We 
love  Eliza  Van  Seben’s  delicately  finished  ‘  Poor 
Little  Birds’  none  the  less  that  D.  U.  Hill’s 
‘  Claverhouse  Castle,’  with  its  fine  evening 
effect,  is  waiting  to  receive  our  next  glance  of 
approval.  And  while  Macnee,  and  J.  M. 
Barclay,  and  Liezenmayer,  Tavernor  Knott, 
Otto  Leyde,  S.  West,  Patalano,  and  many  more 
present  us  with  the  human  face  divine  in 
every  phase  of  age  and  complexion,  we  are  ever 
ready  to  bend  fresh  looks  of  interest  upon  the 
incomparable  countenance  of  nature.  Lot  her 
speak  to  us  in  Bough’s  delicious  fretwork  of 
sunshine  and  green  branches,  ‘  On  the  way 
to  the  Forest,’  or  in  the  glory  of  Perigal’s 
‘  Mountain  Scene  in  Sutherland  ;  ’  let  her  frown 
upon  us  in  that  dreadful  ‘  Wreck  at  the  Entrance 
of  Treport  Ilarboiu-,’  ’P.  Weber,  where  the 
mad  waives  triunqih  over  their  victims  within 
the  very  sight  of  home ;  let  her  smile  her 
sweetest  enchantment  in  Waller  Paton’s  ‘  Kyles 
of  Bute,’  or  in  Cassie’s  ‘  Sunrise,  near  Mill- 
port,’  or  in  J.  Docharty’s  ‘  Spring,’  wdiich 
comes  upon  the  heart  like  a  page  of  the  far-off 
youthful  days, — we  reverence  the  goddess  in 
all  her  moods,  and  offer  sincerest  homage  to 
the  gifted  spii'its  who  labour  at  her  shrine.  One 
regret  is  oiu’s,  that  space  forbids  to  do  justice  to 
more  than  a  tithe  of  the  thoughtful  heads  and 
skilful  hands  that  have  wuought  so  worthily  for 
the  Glasgow  Institute ;  for  we  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  but  a  fragment  of  the  vast  empo¬ 
rium  of  treasures  before  us.  Yet,  ere  concluding, 
we  must  advert,  in  a  word,  to  the  w'ater-colours 
which  are  numerous  and  excellent  beyond  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Glasgow.  Probably,  the  finest  of  them 
is  ‘  Hero,’  E.  Armitagc,  lent  to  the  Exhibition 
from  a  lady’s  private  collection,  while  many 
architectural  and  miscellaneous  pieces  bearing 
the  names  of  Branwhite,  Pjme,  Beverly,  Mrs. 
Charretie,  Bouvier,  Houghton,  Woolnoth, 
Fanny  Harris,  Dobbin,  Eossiter,  Ac.,  abundantly 
demonstrate  the  growing  taste  and  power  of 
which  this  field  of  Art  is  capable.  There  are 
twenty-six  works  of  sculpture:  five  by  Mrs.  D. 
0.  Hill,  whose  colossal  figure  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  attracted  distinguished  notice  last  season  : 
her  statue  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  and  also  the 
bust  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  fittiugly  sustain  the 
reputation  of  this  lady.  ‘  Dante,’  by  J.  Hutclii- 
son,  E.S.A.,  has  a  noble  sweetness  of  feature, 
and  Mossman’s  ‘  Blind  Beggar-Boy,’  is  touch¬ 
ing  and  tender  in  sentiment.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  an  excellent  bust  of  the  late  John  PhiUip, 
E.A.,  by  W.  Brodie,  with  some  good  examples 
of  G.  Ewing,  and  tlmee  medallions  by  Miss 
Fillans,  daughter  of  the  late  artist. 

The  magnificent  cup  presented  by  our  coun¬ 
trymen  resident  in  China,  to  the  British  voliui- 
teers  for  annual  competition  at  Wimbledon, 
is  exhibited  in  the  hall.  It  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Lee  Ching,  the  silversmith  at  Canton, 
and  having  been  won,  in  1869,  by  the  Lanarkshire 
corps,  is  held,  till  the  next  meeting,  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Sir  E.  Colebrooke, 
Bart.,  M.P.  The  cup  is  valued  at  £2,000. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy 
opened  too  late  in  the  month  for  notice  in  our 
present  number  of  the  Journal. 

THE  OCTAGONAL  HALL 

OF  THE 

PALACE  OE  THE  LEGISLATHHE 

AT  WESTMINSTER. 

A  PEIV4TE  view  of  the  Venetian  mosaic  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  central  hall  of  the  Westminster 
Palace  was  afforded  on  the  4th  of  February',  when 

Mr.  Poyntcr’s  ‘St.  George’  was  unveiled,  and 
the  richly  decorated  roof  was  for  the  first  time 
seen  undisfigured  by  the  scafiolding.  The  effect 
both  of  the  panel  and  of  the  ceiling  diff'ers  very 
much  according  as  it  is  seen  by  artificial  light, 
or  looked  at,  or  rather  looked  for,  by  as  much  of 
the  light  of  day  as  can  struggle  through  the 
four  windows  of  the  apartment,  aided  by  a  per¬ 
foration  in  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

The  effect  of  the  coiling  is  perhaps  richer  in  the 
daytime  than  when  illuminated  by  the  burners 
that  bring  into  full  relief  every  irregularity'  in 
the  joints  of  the  mosaic.  Eich  and  sumptuous 
it  undoubtedly  is,  and  its  glitter  is  only'  too 
welcome  amid  the  darkness  of  the  hall.  But, 
especially  by'  day'light,  the  riljs  are  hardly'  de¬ 
tached  mth  sufficient  decision  from  the  intrados 
of  the  vault.  The  broad  golden  surface  of  the 
latter  is  not  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  diaper- 
work,  and  seems  to  press  upon  the  vision  rather 
too  distinctly';  while  the  armorial  bosses  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  that  they  are  wrought  in  sealing- 
wax.  The  work  is  fine,  but  not  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

With  regard  to  the  panel,  which  fills  one  of 
the  four  great  blank  windows  over  the  doorway's, 
the  design  is  native,  though  the  execution  is 
Venetian.  St.  George,  a  fine  martial  figure,  in 
plated  gilded  armour,  such  as  that  which  was 
worn  in  Germany  at  a  comparatively'  recent 
date,  stands  trampling  on  a  dragon,  between 
two  female  figures.  One,  intended  for  Forti¬ 
tude,  holds  the  lance  and  pennon  of  the  saint ; 
the  other,  bearing  a  lily',  represents  Purity'.  We 
very'  much  J  regret  the  artist  should  have 
thought  it  essential  to,  or  emblematical  of. 
Purity,  to  have  the  hair  cropped  as  close  as  that 
of  a  newly'  caught  school-boy';  and  the  more 
so  because  this  lack  of  the  natural  and 
graceful  veil  which  is  the  pride  of  the  fiiirer 
sex,  display's  a  low  squat  head,  in  no  way  phy- 
siognomically  indicative  of  the  [virtue  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  this  defect,  the  design  is 
striking  and  harmonious.  It  rather  suffers  for 
want  of  shadow,  but  still,  viewed  by'  gaslight, 
it  forms  a  stately'  and  pleasing  decoration  to 
the  apartment.  By'  day'  it  retii-es  into  compa¬ 
rative  obscui-ity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of 
the  extreme  poverty'  which  the  lower  part  of 
this  important  hall  betrays  when  contrasted 
with  the  enamelled  lustre  of  the  roof.  The  plain 
light- coloured  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  if  uncon¬ 
trasted  with  any'  more  splendid  material,  would 
have  had  a  harmonious  dignity  sufficient  to 
make  the  spectator  forget  that  it  was  not  marble. 

The  rich  ornamentation  given  by'  the  chisel,  the 
deeply-cut  mouldings,  the  rows  of  quaint,  high¬ 
shouldered  angels  bearing  the  scutcheons  of 
historic  names,  the  forty'-eight  kings  and  queens 
standing  tier  above  tier  in  their  niches,  each 
under  its  tabernacled  canopy' — all  these  would 
have  satisfied  the  ey'e.  But  gold  and  gules 
above,  and  plain  stone  below  !  The  bathos  is  so 
sudden  as  to  be  ridiculous.  It  is  a  mode  of 
writing  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  walls  of  a  palace  of  which  they  1 

are  only  part  occupiers,  more  disfiguring  than 
are  the  irregular  inscriptions  with  which  school¬ 
boy's  are  apt  to  deface  the  desks  of  the  school¬ 
room  or  the  waUs  of  the  play'ground.  It  is  a 
practical  joke  of  an  extremely  undignified 
nature,  whether  we  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
lesson  given  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
minister,  or  of  a  counter  lesson  given  by'  the 
minister  to  the  House.  Considerable  expense 
must  be  incurred  in  remedying  the  defect,  and 
it  seems  matter  for  regret  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall  was  not  left  entirely  untouched,  as 
whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  surface 
work  must  be  repeated.  Any'  way'  it  does  not 
fall  short  of  a  public  disgrace,  and  it  is  one 
which  a  just  sense  of  national  dignity  should 
lead  us  at  once  to  remedy-. 

z 
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ART  IN  IRELAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES.’ 

Belfast. — The  splendid  clock-tower  erected 
in  this  city,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  has  received  its  principal  and  final 
ornament,  a  fine  statue  of  colossal  size,  of  the 
lamented  prince.  It  is  from  the  chisel  of  Mr. 

S.  F.  Lynn,  of  London,  but  formerly  resident 
in  Belfast.  The  statue  stands  9  feet  4  inches 
in  height,  and  represents  the  prince  in  the 
costume  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter ;  the  left  hand 
holds  a  scroll,  the  right  rests  on  the  waist ;  the 
attitude  of  the  figure  is  easy,  and  the  face 
thoughtful  and  very  expressive.  The  whole 
work  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  most  credit¬ 
able  to  the  sculptor. 

Birmingham.. — The  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Artists  closed  in  the  month  of  January,  after 
a  most  satisfactory  season ;  the  sales,  includ¬ 
ing  works  purchased  by  prize-holders  in  the 
Art-Union  Society,  realising  the  sum  of  £2,443, 
against  £2,219,  the  result  of  the  preceding 
year’s  sales.  The  number  of  visitors  exceeded 
30,000.  The  principal  pictures  sold  were — 
‘Sunset,’  G.  Cole,  £300;  ‘The  Missing  Boat,’ 

T.  Brooks,  £150;  ‘A  Welsh  Spring,’  E.  J. 
Cobbett,  £150;  ‘'The  Bonfire,’  Mrs.  Anderson, 
£150 ;  ‘  In  Good  Hands,’  J.  Barrett,  £105  ; 
‘  A  Toice  from  the  Sea,’  J.  A.  Houston,  R.S.A., 
£63.  The  total  number  of  works  sold  was  130. 
— A  marble  portrait-statue  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Mason,  the  founder  of  the  Erdington  Alms¬ 
houses,  is  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham,  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  of  that  borough. 
Thirteen  sculptors  have  been  invited  to  compete 
for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Chester. — Mr.  Thornycroft’s  statue  of  the 
Late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  the  Grosvenor 
Park,  Chester,  has  lately  exhibited  a  defect 
which  has  caused  some  disappointment  to  the 
citizens  and  others.  The  work  was  supposed 
to  have  been  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block  of 
Sicilian  marble  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
artist  found  it  expedient  to  let  a  pieee  into  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  figure ;  and  the  frost  of  a 
few  weeks  since  caused  the  insertion  to  open, 
to  the  obvious  detriment  of  his  work.  An 
arrangement  has  been  made  between  Mr. 
ThornycrofC  and  a  committee  of  the  subscribers, 
whereby  the  former  undertakes  to  rei)air 
whatever  damage  has  been  done. 

Liverpool. — The  drawing  for  prizes  in  the 
Art-Union  Society  of  this  town  has  taken 
place.  Their  total  number  was  thirtj’-nine,  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  £1,250;  among  them 
four  {jictures  were  estimated  together  at  740 
guinea.s.  Wo  have  received  a  list  of  the  works 
selected,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  names 
of  the  artists,  nor  of  the  priees  of  the  several 
pictures  and  drawings. 

WoLVERHAMi’TON. — As  a  local  memorial  of 
the  visit  of  her  Majesty  the  (fueen  to  the 
mining  districts  of  South  Staffordshire  in  1866 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  statue  of 
II.U.Il.  the  Prince  Consort,  at  Wolverhampton, 
-Mr.  Alderman  .Tames  Walker,  of  that  town,  has 
recently  comjdeted  a  magnificently  illustrated 
and  illumin.atcd  volume,  consisting  of  the 
dcacriptivc  lettcr-pre.ss  of  a  local  publication, 
mounted  in  decorative  borders,  admirably 
d'yigned  and  executed  by  lilr.  John  Pertes,  of 
U  olvcrhampton.  'The  illustrations  arc  chiefly 
photographs  of  scenes,  and  portraits  of  the 
per?  mages  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration,  ft  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  her  .'\rajej,t.y,  having  been  informed  of  this 
memorial  volume,  desired  to  see  it,  and  was 
graciou.sly  pleiised  to  add  her  autograph  in  a 
suitable  place  in  the  volume,  as  a  mark  of  the 
apjiroval  of  Mr.  Alderman  Walker’s  eflbrt 
to  produce  a  suitable  record  of  an  interestinir 
local  event. — The  affairs  of  the  late  South 
Staffordshire  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibi¬ 
tion  are  now  wound  up ;  and  the  surplus 
amounts  to  about  £870,  less  than  the  committee 
hoped  it  might  be,  yet  considerably  more  than 
at  one  time  was  anticipated.  'The  sum  of  £850 
has  been  equally  divided  between  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  School  of  Art,  which  is  largely  in 
debt,  and  an  institution  about  to  be  established 
there  as  a  School  of  Science. 


THE  WORKS  AND  GENIUS 

OF  THE 

LATE  ME.  HURLSTONE. 

The  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  devoted  an  evening  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hurlstone.  Pictures  lent  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  proprietors  were  exhibited, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Architectural  Institute,  Conduit  Street,  over 
which  presided  Sir  Francis  Grant.  In  honour 
of  the  late  president  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  four  presidents  of  leading  Art-bodies 
were  on  the  platform ;  viz..  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  President  of  the  Academy ;  Mr.  Fre¬ 
derick  Tayler,  President  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  ;  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  President 
of  the  Institute ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Clint,  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Hurlstone  as  President  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists.  Tribute  was  paid 
by  these  brother  presidents  to  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Hurlstone  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  who 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
real  greatness.  Mr.  Heaphy,  a  comparatively 
recent  accession  to  the  ranks  of  “  British 
Artists,”  read  a  discriminative  criticism  on  the 
works  and  genius  of  his  late  president.  He 
stated  that  Mr.  Hurlstone’s  pictures  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  place  in  the  Grosvenor  and  other 
chief  galleries  of  the  country;  that,  among 
examples  of  modern  Art,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  an  exceptional  position  with  the  works  of 
the  old  masters.  Mr.  Hurlstone,  indeed,  aimed 
at  the  grand  style  even  when  he  treated  familiar 
subjects.  That  he  was  not  sulficiently  careful 
in  drawing  or  delicate  in  execution  may  be 
frankly  admitted.  By  the  practice  of  portrait¬ 
ure,  he,  no  doubt,  gained  precision ;  yet  con¬ 
siderations  of  money  might  thus  bring  down 
his  standards.  Mr.  Heaphy  considered  that 
the  turning-point  in  the  artist’s  career  arose 
from  foreign  travel.  Mr.  Hurlstone  made 
frequent  visits  to  Italy,  and  his  studies  in 
Spain  gained  him  the  title  of  the  British 
Murillo.  He  was  well  versed  in  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  ;  his  devotion  to  Art  v^as  singularly 
single  in  aim  ;  indeed,  his  one  enjoyment,  and 
almost  Ihis  only  recreation,  was  derived  from 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Mr. 
Heap)hy  laid  some  stress  upon  his  friend’s 
superiority  to  criticism,  implying  that  a  painter 
showed  greatness  when  he  could  steel  himself 
against  a  hostile  press. 

Our  ovTi  interpretation  of  'Mr.  Hurlstone’s 
position,  with  that  of  many  of  his  brethren, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Heaphj^.  No  doubt  painters  have  lived,  who,  by 
genius  as  well  as  by  study,  could  afford  to  wait 
for  posthumous  fame.  But  ordinary  artists  in 
our  day  work  for  more  immediate  reward,  and 
can  scarcely  afford  to  rely  on  posterity  for  the 
reversal  of  the  verdict  of  their  contemporaries. 
In  our  experience,  critici.sm  is  seldom  despised 
by  the  artist  when  on  the  side  of  praise  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Hurlstone  sometimes  suffered  from  the 
reverse  of  praise,  may  be  taken,  at  any  rate,  as 
a  sign  that  his  style  failed  to  gain  popular 
approval.  The  pictures  exhibited  in  Conduit 
ytreet  were  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  the 
artist’s  known  merits  and  defects.  Not  to 
mention  others,  ‘  IMargaret  of  Anjou,  and 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  after  the  Battle  of 
Hexham;’  ‘  Sancho  Panza,  attended  by  his 
physician  to  watch  over  his  health ;  ’  and 
‘  Sedillo,  the  Spanish  Canon,  taking  his  Siesta,’ 
may  be  commended  for  breadth  and  vigour,  but 
scarcely  for  detail  or  delicacy.  The  style, 
though  ambitious,  as  we  are  told  to  believe, 
of  high  Art,  is  scarcely  in  any  sense  academic  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hurlstone 
found  fitting  recognition  elsewhere  than  in  our 
Academy.  The  announcement  is  made  that 
the  Society,  in  Suffolk  Street,  over  which  he 
])residcd,  will  endeavour  to  collect,  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  works  which  may 
adequately  represent  his  talents.  But  this 
good  intent  is  difficult  of  attainment,  inasmuch 
.'IS  the  pictures  are  scattered,  and  the  artist  kept 
no  record  of  their  whereabouts.  His  friends 
speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  strongly-marked  cha¬ 
racter  and  versatile  attainments,  and  his  loss  is 
felt  in  both  societies  in  which  he  held  office. 


DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

SIXTH  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OP  DRAWINGS. 

We  cannot  regard  this  sixth  spring  exhibition 
an  advance  upon  its  predecessors.  The  average 
,  merit  is  certainly  not  higher,  while  drawings 
of  exceptional  interest  are  fewer.  The  general 
impression  made  by  the  gallery  is  that  of 
praiseworthy  painstaking  on  the  part  of  well- 
meaning  young  men  who  have  still  much  to 
learn.  Here  and  there,  however,  crops  up 
originality  determined  to  escape  from  routine 
and  commonplace,  with  eccentricity  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  treatment  which  resolves  to  make  itself, 
at  a  venture,  illustrious,  not  to  say  notorious. 
Thus,  though  the  collection  fails  to  rise  to  any 
very  high  standard  in  Art,  it  yet  is  singularly 
replete  with  interest,  partly  from  the  varied  and 
exceptional  character  of  the  works  exhibited, 
and  in  part  also  because  we  here  see  the  tenta¬ 
tive  efibrts  of  talent  just  at  the  critical  turning- 
point  in  life  when  success  or  failure  trembles  in 
the  balance,  at  the  moment  when  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  whether  the  door  leading  to  fame 
will  be  open  or  for  ever  shut  upon  the  aspirant. 
The  total  number  of  works  remains  about  the 
same  as  in  past  years.  The  catalogue  ends 
with  675  ;  last  season  it  closed  with  721 ;  the 
maximum  ever  crowned  within  this  too  narrow 
space.  The  hanging,  for  the  most  part,  is 
judicious  ;  still  it  remains  evident  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  exists  for  private  as  well  as  for  public 
interests,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  thirty  committee-men  is  felt  upon  the 
walls.  If  it  should  prove,  which  we  trust  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case,  that  the  fortunes  of 
this  useful  and  well-deserving  association  are  on 
the  wane,  causes  might  easily  be  assigned  for 
the  catastrophe,  in  the  multiplication  of  other 
general  exhibitions,  and  in  the  accord  of  greater 
space  to  water-colours  within  the  Academy. 
We  incline  to  think  that  there  is  a  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  one  and  all ;  and  especially  is  grati¬ 
tude  due  to  the  Dudley  committee,  who  were  the 
foremost  adventurers  on  a  line  of  action  which 
has  proved  of  no  small  benefit  to  the  profession 
at  large. 

Edward  J.  Poynter,  A.E.A.,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
A.R.A.,  and  H.  S.  Marks  do  much  to  fortify 
the  exhibition  over  which  they  preside  in  com¬ 
mittee.  Five  contributions  again  prove  Mr. 
Poynter  versatile  in  invention,  well-trained 
in  drawing  and  in  the  technical  elements  of 
Art.  ‘  Poetry  ’  (163)  is  original  in  conception  ; 
for  though  Mr.  Poynter  is  ever  giving  praise¬ 
worthy  pledge  of  knowledge  of  historic  schools, 
he  preserves  his  style  in  manly  independence. 
'This  impersonation  of  ‘  Poetry  ’  is  singularly 
free  from  the  weak  sentimentality  common  to 
poetaster  painters  of  the  maudlin  sort.  'The 
artist  strikes  out  a  path  of  his  own  ;  his  reading 
of  character  is  often  novel :  in  this  head  the 
bewildered,  distracted  eye  speaks  of  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  inspiration  when  new  ideas  agitate  the, 
brain,  and  struggle  for  utterance.  ‘  The  por¬ 
trait  of  Mrs.  Burne  Jones  ’  (506)  evinces  Mr. 
Pojmter’s  uncompromising  truth — sometimes, 
it  must  be  confessed,  rather  literal,  hard,  and 
repellant.  As  a  pendant  to  ‘  Poetry,’  hangs  a 
masterly  ‘  Study  of  a  Head  ’  (186),  by  A.  Le- 
gros :  the  work  is  remarkable  for  its  individu¬ 
ality,  force,  and  bust-like  relief.  Not  far  away 
is  placed  another  capital  study  (172),  ‘Piping 
down  the  valleys  wild,’  by  Constance  Phillott ; 
also  a  ‘  Breton  Woodman  ’  (247),  by  Joseph 
Knight,  wins  commendation  by  literal  truth  and 
character.  Likewise  for  study  of  each  separate 
figure,  ‘  Hoeing  ’  (272),  by  Hubert  Herkomer, 
has  merit,  but  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  pain¬ 
fully  scattered,  the  composition  sadly  at  fault. 
Another  strange  aspect  of  misdirected  talent  is 
presented  in  ‘  A  Group  of  Malees,’  by  J. 
Griffiths.  These  grotesque  figures  look  less 
like  ‘  Gardeners  ’  than  the'  dervishes  and  jug¬ 
glers  we  have  seen  in  Constantinople  and 
Damascus.  'The  attitudes  are  forced,  and  alto¬ 
gether  overdone  ;  but  the  artist,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  has  thrown  into  the  heads,  and  the  good 
drawing  he  bestows  upon  the  hands,  manifests 
ability  which  ought  to  lead  to  signal,  and  more 
satisfactory,  results.  Among  other  men  of 
marked  talent  upon  these  walls  may  be  men- 
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tioned  Frederick  Slocombe,  and  Briton  Kiviere. 

‘  Gloomy  Eeflections  ’  (99),  by  the  former,  is  a 
careful,  solid  work  ;  and  a  dog,  ‘  Fly  Catching’ 
(148),  by  Mr.  Riviere,  is  capital  for  action, 
colour,  handling.  ‘Orphans’  (156),  though 
somewhat  uneven,  and  in  management  faulty, 
also  attests  the  cleverness  of  this  rising  artist. 

G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  is  more  than  usually 
mannered.  ‘  Grandmamma  ’  (112)  is  mawkish 
and  meaningless  ;  the  flesh  tones  are  pale  and 
waxy,  the  picture  wants  texture  and  colour. 
‘Bray  Vicarage’  (231)  is  of  the  pale  washed-out 
green  in  which  this  artist  delights.  We  have  so 
recently  given  Mr.  Leslie  superlative  praise  for 
a  gracef  ul  figure  in  the  W inter  Exhibition,  which 
preceded  this  of  the  spring,  that  it  will  be 
understood  the  present  failures  are  merely 
accidental.  Mr.  Wynfield,  another  member  of 
the  so-called  school  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  goes  a 
little  out  of  his  beaten  path  in  an  effective,  but 
•  rather  flaunting,  figure,  a  lady  with  ‘  The  Trea¬ 
sured  Letter.’  But  in  the  way  of  meretricious 
Art,  nothing  can  approach  the  woman,  who,  in 
a  box  at  the  theatre,  calls  for  ‘  Sympathy  ’  (298). 
'The  coarseness  of  the  forms  are  in  no  way 
redeemed  by  delicacy  of  execution.  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd’s  recent  success  in  this  gallery,  which 
obtained  at  the  time  our  hearty  commendation, 
scarcely  prepared  us  for  this  blunder — a  mis¬ 
take  which  we  are  surprised  to  see,  is  applauded 
by  the  committee.  Such  works  on  the  line 
substantiate  our  stricture,  that  the  Dudley 
Gallery  subsists  for  private  as  well  as  for  public 
ends.  Marie  Spartali’s  ‘  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose  ’ 
(369)  is  large  rather  than  lovely,  strange  rather 
than  satisfactory ;  the  drawing  is  dubious,  the 
colour  more  intense  than  accordant.  This  lady 
is  supposed  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  tui¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Madox  Brown.  Among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  also  Lucy  Madox  Brown,  and  Oliver 
IMadox  Brown ;  thus  the  gallery  is  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  three  disciples  of  a  school  of 
which  exhibition-goers  would  know  something 
more.  ‘  Apres  le  Bal’  (12),  by  Miss  Brown,  is 
a  work  of  something  better  than  promise,  and 
yet  far  from  completeness.  Great  is  the  sense 
and  harmony  of  colour ;  yet  the  tone  is 
dreary,  the  forms  are  ill-defined,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  muddled.  But  these  faults,  which  in  ano¬ 
ther  work  were  fatal,  are  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  merits.  Much  value  also  we  attach 
to  another  apparently  juvenile  production, 

‘  Obstinacy  ’  (246),  by  Oliver  Madox  Brown. 
The  horse  and  rider,  in  form  and  action,  have 
motives  in  common  with  the  Elgin  marbles,  and 
the  colour  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
schools  of  Italy :  the  style,  which  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  these  derivatives,  is  better  than  the 
(ixecution,  which  strikes  us  as  hesitating;  hut 
timidity  with  beginners  can  scarcely  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  fault. 

Mr.  Cave  'Thomas  is  among  the  very  few 
artists  who  now  venture  on  what  used  to 
prevail  under  the  designation  of  High  Art. 

‘  Calvary  ’  (482)  is  a  figure  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  lying  still  prostrate  at  the  place  of 
crucifixion ;  cherubs  mourn  around.  The  draw¬ 
ing  is  good,  and  the  treatment  solemn :  the 
general  style  is  not  unlike  that  of  Vandyke  as 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  Antwerp.  We  presume  this  drawing  to 
he  the  study  for  the  large  picture  recently 
painted  by  "Mr.  Thomas  for  the  church  of 
Marylebone.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy’s  ‘Ave  Maria  ’ 
(97)  belongs  to  a  manner  more  circumstantial. 
'This  among  the  veiy  many  Annunciations  we 
have  come  across  in  our  time,  strikes  us  as 
about  the  least  satisfactory :  the  figures  want 
the  elevation  needed  to  sacred  themes ;  indeed, 
the  angel  Gabriel  might  serve  as  a  maid  of  all 
work.  'The  pigments  are  unpleasantly  opaque. 
Neither  can  we  speak  with  much  encouragement 
of  Mr.  Clifford’s  aspirations  at  High  Art.  We 
gladly  except,  however,  a  noble  conception  of 
the  angel  ‘  Raphael  ’  (354),  after  the  manner  of 
the  best  of  Italian  schools.  ‘Jacob  and  Esau  ’ 
(330)  may  be  excused  for  simplicity  and  severity, 
qualities  seldom  wanting  in  early  Art,  and 
rarely  found  in  modern.  But  Mr.  Clifford  is 
unfortunate  in  his  management  of  colour ;  and 
his  forms,  which  are  ungainly,  need  not  have 
lost  dignity  by  the  infusion  of  some  grace. 
'These  Dudley  people  are  proverbially  peculiar. 
Thus  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  talent 

associated  with  greater  eccentricity  than  in 
the  clever,  yet  abnormal,  creations  of  Walter 
Crane,  Robert  Bateman,  and  Simeon  Solomon. 

‘  Spring,’  by  Mr.  Crane,  is  media3valism  run 
mad,  yet  the  same  artist  in  ‘Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman’  (271),  proves  how  much  of  poetic 
thought  and  coloured  imagination  his  pencil 
commands.  The  action  of  the  figures  is  finely 
conceived  ;  the  landscape  background,  whether 
by  symmetry,  even  to  excess,  or  by  admirable 
depth  in  harmony  of  rich  colour,  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  Perugino  and  the  more  earnest  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  painters.  Such  a  style  may  he 
set  down  as  an  anachronism ;  yet,  beset  as  we 
are  by  the  meanest  naturalism,  we  hail  with 
delight  a  manner  which,  though  by  many 
deemed  mistaken,  carries  the  mind  into  the 
regions  of  the  imagination.  Robert  Bateman 
is  a  kindred  spirit :  ‘  Plucking  Mandrakes  ’ 
(194)  recalls  descriptions  in  the  works  of  Sir 
'Thomas  Browne,  which  recount  how  the  man¬ 
drake  shrieks  when  drawn  from  its  roots. 
'There  is  evidently  much  mystery  in  the  process 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Bateman,  and  this  picture 
in  its  forms,  action,  colour,  removed  as  they  are 
from  common  life  and  ordinary  experience,  are 
significant  of  something  beyond  the  usual 
course  of  nature.  Though  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory,  we  hail  with  gladness  the  advent  of  an 
Art  which  reverts  to  historic  associations,  and 
carries  the  mind  back  to  olden  styles,  when 
painting  was  twin  sister  of  poetry.  The  pictures 
of  Simeon  Solomon  present  like  interesting 
problems,  which  whether  problems  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  Art,  remain,  it  must  be  confessed, 
after  these  attempted  solutions  or  pictorial 
elucidations,  painfully  enigmatical  and  per¬ 
plexed.  Thus,  ‘'The  Three  Holy  Children  in 
the  Fiery  Furnace’  (45),  are  at  once  childish  and 
suljlime ;  pretty  as  small  dolls,  yet  significant 
as  prophecies.  The  artist  rises  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  in  ‘The  Sleepers,  and  One 
that  keepeth  Watch  ’  (625). 

H.  S.  Marks  once  more  obtains  the  post  of 
honour  by  yet  another  composition  in  the 
serio-comic  vein,  entitled  ‘  The  Princess  and  the 
Pelicans’  (169).  The  thought  is  original,  the 
style  independent,  the  drawing  has  firmness, 
the  execution  capital  workmanship.  Yet  the 
pelicans  are  plastered  vdth  over  much  opaque 
paint.  The  whole  subject  is  redolent  with 
humour,  even  the  pelicans  provoke  a  smile. 
Adelaide  Claxton  obtains  pretext  for  another 
ghost  in  ‘'The  Old  Housekeeper’s  Story’  (385). 
'The  picture  is  heavy,  the  colour  dense ;  alto¬ 
gether,  we  have  seen  this  clever  artist  to 
greater  advantage.  James  Hayllar  again  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  little  girl  he  has  made  a 
favourite,  now  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Awakened 
Conscience’  (425).  This  wonderful  child,  who 
seems  ever  in  danger  of  falling  into  mischief, 
has  been  stealing  strawberries.  We  have 
almost  had  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  the 
history  of  this  pert  little  girl  we  hope  has  come 
to  an  end ;  the  artist  surely  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  fresh  model  and  a  new 
idea.  ‘Flora’  (53)  is  after  the  showy  manner 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
name  of  James  Harwood.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  we  note  ‘  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady’  (283),  painted  by  Arthur  Severn,  on 
five  pieces  of  paper.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
this  patching  should  turn  out  well.  The  picture 
is  inartistic  and  poor  in  colour.  We  observe 
two  drawings  by  the  sisters  Janette  Russell  and 
Juliana  Russell.  ‘A  Lover’s  Quarrel’  (279), 
by  the  latter,  is  well  painted.  A  figure  called 
‘Shy’  (43),  by'  William  Wise,  is  an  example 
of  the  cleverness,  yet  incompleteness,  which 
holds  sway  in  this  gallery.  ‘  The  May  Garland  ’ 
(26),  by  R.  'Thorne  Waite,  is  a  pretty  rustic 
composition  of  cottage  children.  ‘Wandering 
Circassians’  (495),  by  Theodore  Horschelt, 
display  the  character  and  spirit  which  have 
made  this  masterly  Bavarian  draughtsman 
known  in  our  English  Academy.  Also  upon 
the  screens  are  two  capital  little  pictures 
by  R.  W.  Macbeth.  ‘Des  Etrangers’  (527), 
English  children  in  a  foreign  church,  is 
a  well-filled  composition  of  carefuUj'-drawn 
figures.  Perhaps,  the  materials  are  rather 
scattered,  and  the  execution  in  parts  is  clums}', 
still  there  are  few  works  which  have  attracted, 
and  that  deservedly,  so  much  attention.  A 

smaller  piece  on  the  opposite  screen,  ‘  A  Bright 
Part  of  the  Path  ’  (601),  presenting  less  dif¬ 
ficulty,  has  fewer  faults.  Mr.  Macbeth  is  an 
Edinburgh  artist,  the  son,  we  imagine,  of  the 
well-known  portrait-painter.  This  is  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  ;  indeed,  we 
do  not  recall  any  prior  work  by  him  in  either 
of  our  London  exhibitions.  From  the  favour¬ 
able  dihut  now  made,  we  augur  well  for  the 
artist’s  future  career. 

The  landscapes  and  general  miscellanies 
strike  us  as  scarcely  up  to  former  mark,  though 
some  works  of  exceptional  merit  must  claim 
our  attention.  Once  again, ,  J.  C.  Moore,  S. 
Vincent,  C.  P.  Knight,  and  A.  B.  Donaldson, 
obtain  positions  f  upon  the  line,  rightly'  well 
deserved,  which  might  be  denied  them  else¬ 
where.  ‘Morning  on  the  'Tiber’  (208),  and 
‘  Evening  on  the  Tiber  ’  (278),  by'  J.  C.  Moore, 
though  slight,  yet  sufficiently  convey  the  arti.st’s 
meaning.  Poetic  and  lovely  in  that  romance 
of  Italy,  which  in  memory  is  most  dearly 
cherished,  are  these  drawings.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  sentiment  they  arouse  is  out  of  proportion 
to  their  intrinsic  Art-merit.  S.  Vincent  exhi¬ 
bits  ‘  'The  Outfall  of  Loch  Moulardi,  Inverness- 
shire’  (193),  which  may  be  commended  as  a 
drawing  after  this  gentleman’s  accustomed 
merit.  C.  P.  Knight,  though  he  seems  to 
hang  fire  in  hitting  the  point  at  which  he 
again  and  again  aims,  gives  us  the  careful 
results  of  years  of  study  in  ‘  Pendennis  Castle — 
Ebb-tide,  Evening’  (333).  As  we  have  had 
occasion  before  to  remark,  this  artist’s  smaller 
drawings  comprise  in  epitome  the  facts  and 
phenomena  noted  by'  an  ey'e  quietly'  observant 
of  nature  in  her  tender  and  unobtrusive  moods. 

It  is  only  when  ambitious  of  a  larger  scale,  and 
an  assailant  of  bolder  effects,  that  Mr.  Knight 
fails.  A.  B.  Donaldson  is  still  anomalous  and 
far  from  nature,  though  in  turning  from  figures 
to  landscapes  he  may'  have  less  occasion  for  that 
precision  of  drawing  in  which  he  has  hitherto 
broken  down.  ‘Nuremberg  Walls,  with  the 
church  of  St.  Lav'rence’  (110),  is  impressive 
after  the  true  mediajval  manner  ;  the  colour  is 
sombre  yet  rich,  and  the  sky  outline  strikes 
the  eye  as  true  to  the  most  picturesque  city  in 
Germany  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Such  pronounced  mediasvalism,  redeemed  by 
colour,  has  taken  strong  hold  of  the  Dudley 
Gallery. 

Other  eccentricities  are  in  reserve  for  those 
who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  examine 
further  into  the  peculiar  products  of  this 
gallery'.  ‘  Sunset  ’  (4),  by  H.  Goodwin,  is 
commended  by  colour  and  poetic  sentiment. 

‘  Arundel  ’  (528),  by  Albert  Goodwin,  is  more 
mannered,  the  treatment  of  light  and  colour,  to 
say'  the  least,  is  peculiar  Arthur  Ditchfield 
has  several  drawings  which  maintain  monotony 
of  merit.  ‘Rue  des  Sarrasins,  Algiers  ’  (77),  is 
tender  in  shade,  and  brilliant  in  catching  light ; 
the  grey's  are  kept  in  quiet  tone.  Henry'  Moore 
has  the  happy  capacity  of  preserving  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  student  with  unusual  power  of  prolific 
production.  When  among  his  five  contribu¬ 
tions  we  look  at  ‘Winchelsea  Marshes — Fair- 
light  in  the  distance  ’  (238),  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  this  artist  expresses  a  greater  number 
of  original  ideas  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  mortals.  Again,  ‘  Near  Hast¬ 
ings  ’  (261),  we  come  upon  effects  which  this 
artist  has  especially'  at  command — dash  and 
splash  of  waves  breaking  in  spray'  upon  the 
beach,  with  quiet  line  of  haze  lying  on  the 
distant  horizon.  Yet  somehow  the  drawings 
of  Henry  Moore  alway's  lack  the  last  touch  of 
completeness.  Mad.  Bodichon  produces  a  dash¬ 
ing  passage  of  waters,  ‘Rapids  above  Niagara' 

(62).  This  drawing  evinces  certitude  and 
fficility  of  hand,  with  knowledge  of  the  dy'namic 
laws  that  govern  water  when  in  movement. 
There  are  sea-pieces,  by  George  L.  Hall,  which 
obtain  the  distinction  of  tlie  line.  And  we  can¬ 
not  forget  to  commend  ‘  The  Morning  Breeze  ’ 

(57),  by  Hamilton  Macallum.  The  craft  may 
need  greater  firmness  in  drawing,  y'et  luminous 
is  the  light,  and  in  quiet  keeping  are  the  har¬ 
monious  grevs.  Among  the  four  contributions 
of  John  L.  Eoget  may'  be  commended  ‘  Coast 
of  Guernsey'  ’  (17). 

Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  gives  the  sedate 
sanction  of  his  presence  in  a  painstaking  study 
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of  ‘Coming  Autumn’  (129).  Surpassingly 
faithful  also,  and  wholly  unimaginative,  are 
transcripts  made  from  nature  bj'  C.  R.  Aston, 
such  as  ‘  Old  Farm-houses,  Leathwaite  ’  (549). 
We  may  likewise  commend,  in  passing,  draw¬ 
ings  by  T.  J.  Watson ;  that,  for  example,  ‘  Along 
the  Chffs  ’  (607).  We  further  note  a  landscape, 
‘Mountain  and  Moor’  (31),  by  William  Took, 
for  rich  and  agreeable  colour;  and  no  small 
praise  is  due  to  Lixther  Hooper  for  a  careful 
and  capital  study,  ‘  Blackberrying,  Highgate 
Wood  ’  (407).  The  artist  has  the  happy  knack 
of  transcribing  nature  without  mannerism. 
Among  flower-painters  Helen  Coleman  and 
Caroline  Eastlake  have  most  merit.  By  the 
latter,  Roses  ’  (460),  and  ‘  Study  of  Hollyhock’ 
(446),  careful  and  artistic  drawings,  at  once 
ensure  Miss  Eastlake,  of  Plymouth,  a  good 
position  in  the  circle  of  London  artists ;  they 
are  true  transcripts  of  nature  and  sound  ex¬ 
amples  of  Art.  We  must  not  neglect  to  call 
attention  to  a  large  drawing  (168)  at  the  top 
of  the  gallery,  which  takes  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Arthur  Severn,  the  jjainter,  has,  in  prior 
years,  thus  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Dudley,  a  gallery  which  ever  gives  proof  of  its 
beneficent  purposes  by  providing  hanging  space 
for  works,  the  merits  of  which  might  otherwise 
fail  of  appreciation.  In  the  interests  of  many 
deserving,  but  slightly  appreciated,  artists,  we 
can  only  hope  that  this  exhibition  may  for 
years  fulfil  its  mission  of  usefulness. 


OLD  BOND  STREET  GALLERY. 

SPELNG  EXHIBITIOIT. 

This  is  the  best  collection  of  pictures  we  have 
yet  seen  in  the  gallery  which  was  first  opened 
as  the  “  Supplementary  Exhibition.”  There 
is  still  doubtless  room  for  improvement,  but 
we  cannot  but  mark  that  considerable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  undertaking 
from  injury  through  the  secession  of  some  of 
its  original  supporters.  The  committee,  which 
numbers  among  its  members  Dr.  Solly,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rock,  Richard  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  F. 
Smallfield,  G.  E.  Hicks,  George  Smith,  two 
Chesters,  two  Claytons,  two  Dawson.s,  and  two 
Wyllies,  deems  it  desirable  to  come  before  the 
public  with  an  explanatory  statement.  We  are 
accordingly  informed  that  “  two  exhibitions  of 
modem  English  pictures  held  in  these  rooms 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  obtained 
a  measure  of  success  sufficient  to  justify  the 
promoters  of  the  present  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  in  an  endeavour  to  establish  a  permanent 
gallery.”  It  is  not,  however,  proposed  “to 
form  a  new  Society  of  Artisis,”  but  merely  to 
fill  “  the  void  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the 
British  Institution  and  the  Portland  Gallery.” 
As  the  latter  gallery  has  been  closed  for 
more  than  ton  years,  we  must  regard  this 
apology  as  somewhat  out  of  time.  It  were 
better  that  the  enterprise  should  rest  simply  on 
its  individual  merits,  and  undoubtedly  its  per¬ 
manence  will  a  good  deal  depend  on  its  com¬ 
mercial  success.  As  regards  Art-relationships, 
we  imagine  that,  like  the  Portland  Gallery  and 
the  Corinthian  Gallery,  this  “  Old  Bond  Street 
Gallery  ”  represents  a  class  of  painters  who  may 
not  have  found  suflicicnt  sphere  for  their  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  already  existing  societies.  And 
the  motive  thus  indicated  is  not  otherwise  than 
legitimate.  These  four  somewhat  rambling 
rooms  look  tolerably  well,  the  hanging  is 
judicious,  and  the  committee  have  shown  fair- 
play  to  their  very  numerous  contributors. 

A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  occupies  the  post  of  honour 
by  ‘At  Home’  (51),  a  figure  which  for  dignity 
and  colour  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Venetian 
school.  Around  this,  the  centre  of  the  chief 
room,  arc  grouped  works  of  considerable  merit. 
Thus  G.  Smith,  whom  we  all  know  gains 
honourable  position  in  the  Academy,  contributes 
‘  Happy  Industrj'  ’  (53),  a  smooth,  clear  speci¬ 
men  of  pink  rusticity.  Also  from  his  easel 
comes  ‘  Summer  Time  ’  (49),  which,  though  not 
well  managed  or  brought  together,  is  sunny 
and  cheerful :  the  subject  is  rendered  realistic 


by  details  worthy  of  the  Dutch  school.  Close 
at  hand  we  note,  by  Mr.  Provis,  ‘  The  Lesson  ’ 
(39),  a  good  example  of  the  same  style.  This, 
the  first  room,  which  in  Italy  might  be  desig¬ 
nated  the  tribune  of  the  exhibition,  is  further 
spiced  by  such  pictures  as  ‘  Drawing  Lots  for  i 
the  Marriage  Portion’  (29),  by  G.  E.  Hicks.  ! 
The  composition  has  the  merit  of  show  rather  ' 
than  refinement :  this  clever  artist  still  errs 
from  excess  of  confidence,  and  lack  of  deliberate 
study.  To  Mr.  Hicks  we  also  owe  a  more  ' 
felicitous,  though  scarcely  a  more  sober,  product,  1 
a  sensational  scene  at  ‘The  Seaside’  (150).  [ 
The  picture  primarily  consists  of  a  group  of 
girls  bathing ;  yet  we  prefer  the  fine  ex¬ 
panse  of  ocean  to  the  display  of  the  figures. 
‘Bridesmaids’  (165)  is  a  felicitous  subject,  F. 
Smallfield  has  treated  in  time  past :  graceful 
are  the  figures ;  and  the  draperj^,  which  falls 
and  flows  effectively,  is  touched  in  sketchily 
with  a  light  sweep  of  the  pencil.  This  is 
one  of  the  artist’s  happiest  thoughts ;  and 
he  has,  at  length,  won  mastery  over  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  oils.  E.  C.  Barnes  shows  advance 
in  ‘  The  Bouquet  ’  (9) :  he  is  gaining  care ; 
if  his  Art  be  not  refined,  it  is  effective ;  if 
the  colours  lack  delicate  harmonies,  they  are, 
at  all  events,  well  pronounced  in  contrasts. 
‘Approaching  Footsteps’  (55),  by  J.  Ricks,  is 
vigorous,  but  left  too  much  in  the  rough. 
Equally  powerful,  and  much  more  complete,  is 
‘  Hilda  ’  (22),  by  Mrs.  Romer  :  the  method  of 
handling  is  French,  broad  and  bold,  sketchy 
and  suggestive ;  the  outlines  may  be  muzzy,  yet 
the  forms  are  firmly  modelled,  and  the  colour  is 
kept  grey,  quiet,  and  transparent.  There  is 
not  a  more  artistic  work  in  these  rooms.  It  is 
not  possible  to  speak  in  like  praise  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A. ;  and  we  might 
equally  well  have  been  spared  Mr.  Egley’s 
‘.Adeline’  (5),  a  common-place  ideal,  which  has 
the  finish  and  blackness  of  a  coloured  photo¬ 
graph.  ‘The  Burgomaster’s  Daughter ’  (137), 
by  E.  S.  Kennedy,  is  of  the  showy  style  which  is 
too  prevalent  in  this  gallery.  Open  to  like 
objection  is  a  ‘Wayside  Fountain  in  Anda¬ 
lusia’  (147),  by  E.  W.  Russell.  This  artist  has 
never  done  justice  to  his  talent ;  he  should  care 
less  for  effect,  and  seek  more  for  sober  truth. 
Close  by  is  ‘  Alice  ’  (146),  a  pretty,  neat,  clean 
little  picture,  by  H.  Gray.  Also  well  meant  is 
the  only  example  which  we  recall  in  these  rooms 
of  religious  art,  ‘  Ruth  and  Boaz  ’  (114),  by  R. 
Dowling,  a  painter  who  has  already  given  proof 
of  his  predilections  for  High  Art.  This  present 
attempt  may  be  praised  for  care  in  drawing,  but 
the  colour  is  opaque  and  poor.  In  the  first  room 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  ‘  Sunshine  ’  (72),  a  spark¬ 
ling  little  sketch  for  a  picture  which  on  its  first 
appearance  we  had  the  pleasure  of  praising  in 
these  columns.  Also,  by  L.  Smythe,!  is  a 
powerful  painting  from  a  (rustic  figure,  ‘  The 
Roapor  ’  (92).  The  scale  is  rather  large  for  the 
subject,  and  the  handling  fails  of  delicacy, 
and  thus  the  work  has  the  characteristics  which 
attach  to  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
“  Suffolk  Street  school.”  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  ‘Fading  Light’  (19),  by  G.  H. 
Boughton.  A  solitary  figure  on  a  heath  is  has¬ 
tening  homeward  ;  grey  are  the  greens  of  twi¬ 
light  :  the  manner  which  is  essentially  French, 
is  marked  by  an  eccentricitj'  of  genius  that 
arrests  attention,  and  is  accepted  for  originality. 

The  landscapes,  which  in  common  with  the 
figure-pictures,  are,  as  a  whole,  afflicted  by 
mediocrity,  comprise  some  works  that  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  first  room  is  headed 
by  a  large  and  conspi^-uous  work,  ‘Evening  on 
the  Conway  '  (48),  by  ?R.  P.  Richards.  The 
execution  is  rather  small  and  dotty  for  a  canvas 
of  this  scale,  yet  the  scene  has  sunshine  and 
colour,  and  the  painter  is  evidently  a  close 
studenCof  nature.  This  last  merit  is  even  more 
apparent  in  a  truly  student-work,  ‘  Morning, 
Conway,  North  Wales  ’  (187).  The  drawing  of 
bill  and  rock  is  here  admirable.  From  Mr. 
Richards,  a  name  somewhat  new  to  us,  we  may 
lookjfor  work  good  and  true.  ‘  The  Month  ot 
November’  (65),  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  may  be  com¬ 
mended,  though  this  artist  scarcely  fulfils  the 
expectations  we  had  at  one  time  formed  in  his 
favour.  ‘  Redland’s  Farm’  (156), by  G.  W.  Mote, 
though  dotted  and  scattered,  deserves  a  word 
of  praise  as  a  faithful  student-endeavour.  Also 


we  note,  for  well-conceived  effect,  ‘  Twilight  on 
the  Avon — Ruins  of  Kenilworth  in  the  distance  ’ 
(159),  by  G.  F.  Teniswood.  There  are,  like¬ 
wise,  works  by  A.  Svoboda  which,  though 
rather  topographic  than  artistic,  deserve  recog¬ 
nition.  ‘Palmyra’  (116),  if  a  trustworthy 
transcript,  as  we  imagine  it  to  be,  is  of  value. 
This  picture  is  more  detailed  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  than  the  drawing  which  Mr.  Carl  Haag 
made  some  few  years  ago  on  the  spot  and  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society.  The  four  pictures  contributed  by  Sig. 
Svoboda  have,  we  surmise,  been  painted  from 
the  photographs  he  himself  took  when  in  the 
East.  The  two  Wyllies  appear  in  strength; 
they  are  both  on  the  committee,  and  produce, 
in  proof  of  their  ability,  eight  products.  We 
mark  as  best  ‘The  Rising  Tide’  (31),  and 
‘  Sketch  of  the  Turner-Medal  Picture,’  (136),  by 
W.  L.  Wyllie.  This  young  artist  has  poetry; 
he  seizes  on  striking  scenic  effects :  his  sketch  is 
brilliant,  yet  kept  quietly  down. 

Some  few  pictures  of  animals  deserve  a  word. 
R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  favours  the  exhibition  with 
‘  Ptarmigan  ’  (7) :  the  execution  is  more  than 
usually  thin,  though  delicate  ;  it  is,  however, 
a  work  of  high  refinement.  Young  W.  Weekes 
paints  admirably  a  dog  and  a  jackdaw  under  the 
title  of  ‘  An  Eye  to  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  ’  (75). 
Also  may  be  commended  a  sketchy  and  clever 
picture  of  horses,  which  R.  Beavis,  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  encounter  in  the  Institute  of 
Water-Colours,  is  pleased  to  designate  by  the 
somewhat  meaningless  title  of  ‘Home’ (161). 
Another  picture  of  ‘  Horses  ’  (134)  displays  the 
vigorous  mannerism  of  C.  Lutyens.  (This 
artist’s  style  would  be  much  better  if  less  black 
and  heavy :  it  wants  detail  and  delicacy. 

‘  Fruit  ’  (52),  by  A.  E.  Manley,  has  much 
power,  but  little  transparency. 

The  prevailing  quality  of  the  drawings 
crowded  into  Room  IV.  may  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  a  grand  total  of  221  works  we 
have  but  ten  to  notice.  ‘  Through  the  Wood  ’ 
(196),  by  J.  S.  Gresley,  is  good  in  tree  touch 
and  pencilling  of  branches.  ‘  Low  Tide,  Coasc 
of  Guernsey  ’  (208),  by  E.  Townsend,  is  a 
clever  off-hand  sketch.  Of  Miss  M.  Rayner  we 
need  only  say  that  her  ‘  St.  Mary  Church, 
Conway’  (234),  is,  as  usual,  capital  for  texture 
and  colour.  C.  Robertson  gains,  not  undeserv¬ 
edly,  aprominentposition  for ‘Madonna  della  La¬ 
guna,  Venice  ’  (289).  Also  can  scarcely  escape 
the  eye,  ‘Mont  Blanc,  from  Argentiere  ’  (343), 
an  intelligent  and  decisive  drawing  of  moun¬ 
tain  form  by  A.  Croft.  ‘An  Old  Soldier’s 
Head’  (360),  by  E.  G.  Dalziel,  is  a  detailed 
study  almost  worthy  of  the  school  of  Albert 
Durer.  The  etchings  of  E.  Edwards  are,  as 
usual,  excellent.  W.  R.  Beverley,  Associate  of 
the  Institute,  sends  some  briQiant  drawings, 
scenic  as  of  yore.  W.  Crane  we  have  en¬ 
countered  in  “  the  Dudley  :  ”  his  ‘  Three  Paths  ’ 
(287),  notwithstanding  its ;  ultra-medisevalism, 
may  be  commended  for  colour,  intention,  and 
drawing.  There  is  also  a  very  charming  draw¬ 
ing  by  A.  Hall.  We  reserve  a  last  word  for 
‘  Preparing  to  Start  ’  (390),  by  J.  Griffiths,  an 
artist  we  commend  in  another  gallery.  Very 
admirable  for  character  and  detail  are  these 
faithful  studies  of  camels. 

We  have  recently  heard  Sir  Francis  Grant 
speak  words  of  encouragement  to  one  and  aU  of 
the  many  exhibitions  now  existent  in  London. 
The  fact  that  the  Academy  last  year  were  asked 
to  find  space  for  4526  works  is,  he  said,  a  proof 
that  auxiliary  societies  are  needed.  And  how 
great  has  been  the  want  may  be  judged  by  the 
presence  of  no  fewer  than  257  artists  in  this 
Bond  Street  Gallery.  Yet  it  is  surprising  that 
among  this  large  number  so  few  new  names  rise 
out  of  oblivion  into  distinction  :  the  major  part 
of  the  painters  present  will  remain  as  they  were 
before,  simply  unknown  and  unrewarded.  If 
the  reader  glances  back  through  our  criticism, 
he  will  see  that  the  works  which  merit  atten¬ 
tion  are  not  by  artists  who  are  excluded  from 
other  galleries.  And  the  question  naturally  may 
be  asked  whether  any  great  good  is  likely  to 
result  to  Art  from  the  exhibition  of  works,  the 
major  part  of  which  are  not  up  to  exhibition 
mark.  In  fact,  there  is  at  present  a  danger 
that  the^growing  facilities  of  exhibition  wiU 
degrade  the  Art-standards  formerly  upheld. 
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SOCIETY  OE  FEMALE  ARTISTS 

This  exhibition  has  shown  over  a  series  of 
years  an  advance,  and  the  present  collection  is 
certainly  above  the  average  merit  of  preceding 
seasons.  The  success  attained  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  zeal  and  persistent  labour  of 
the  friends  of  a  good  cause  which  pi-ospers  in 
spite  of  discouragement.  That  this  society 
would  he  missed  by  many  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  more  than  200  “  Female  Artists  ”  in 
the  exhibition.  The  difficulty  has  always  been 
to  induce  ladies  who  are  strong  enough  to  win 
an  equal  place  with  men  in  other  galleries  to 
take  here  the  side  of  the  weaker  sex.  This 
failure  in  power  of  attraction  for  women  whose 
works  are  superior  to  the  accident  of  sex,  must 
always  tell  against  an  exclusively  female  exhi¬ 
bition.  Still  a  gallery  which  can  show  on  its 
walls  pictures  by  Miss  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Mrs. 
Benham  Hay  may  serve  to  assert  for  woman¬ 
hood  the  right  and  title  of  genius.  Altogether 
the  room  looks  well,  and  its  general  pleasing 
invites  to  more  detailed  survey. 

The  catalogue  shows  335  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings,  16  copies  from  pictures,  and  122  oil- 
paintings  ;  total  473,  which  is  about  the  same 
number  of  works  as  in  previous  years.  We 
will  commence  with  the  water-colours.  Among 
the  figure-painters  in  this  department,  the  eye 
is  attracted  towards  the  drawings  of  Mrs.  Back¬ 
house,  Emily  Ryder,  Miss  Julia  Pocock,  Miss 
E.  Percy,  Florence  Claxton,  and  Mrs.  Benham 
Hay.  ‘Little  Sunbeam’  (107),  by  Mrs.  Back¬ 
house,  is  a  head  speaking  and  beaming,  vivid  in 
colour,  and  vigorous  in  execution.  ‘  Check¬ 
mated  ’  (9),  by  Emily  Ryder,  shows  a  trained 
talent  we  are  not  accustomed  to  expect  in  this 
room.  The  heads  are  well-drawn  and  modelled, 
and  the  attitudes  pronounced  in  character. 

‘  Study  of  a  Head  ’  (27),  by  kliss  Julia  Pocock, 
is  likewise  firmly  drawn,  and  ‘Wandering 
Thoughts  ’  (39)  has  also  a  care  in  execution  and  a 
pleasing  expression  promising  well  for  the  lady’s 
Art-career.  A  more  than  usually  elaborate 
effort,  ‘Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Sanctuary  ’  (34), 
we  owe  to  Miss  E.  Percy.  The  finish  is  high, 
and  the  colour  rich.  ‘  Day  Dreams  in  the 
South  of  France  ’  (60),  by  Rebecca  Coleman,  is 
an  effective  masterly  head.  ‘  Venetian  Water- 
Carriers  ’  (117),  by  Miss  Bouvier,  are  marked 
by  the  refined  waxy  idealism,  admired  by  many 
in  the  figures  of  the  father  in  the  “  Institute.” 
G  .Bowers,  a  lady  who  has  attained  success  by 
illustrations  in  Punch,  after  the  manner  of 
Leech,  exhibits  a  spirited  pen-and-ink  drawing, 

‘  Tally-ho  !  hack  !’  (227)  ;  and  close  by  hangs  a 
clever  sketch,  also  in  pen-and-ink,  ‘  The  Bristol 
Floating  Harbour’  (228),  by  Harrietts  A. 
Seymour.  On  another  screen  should  he  noted 
‘  Baby  Sketches,  from  Life’  (274),  by  Miss  L. 
E.  Barker,  sister  of  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor.  These 
eminently-artistic  notes  from  the  nursery  knock 
off  the  attitude,  movement,  and  expression  of 
the  children  to  the  very  life.  On  the  same 
screen  are  outline  illustrations  of  ‘  Dances, 
Past  and  Present  ’  (267),  by  Florence  Claxton. 
More  to  our  taste  is  ‘A  Tiff’  (242)  ;  the  artist 
here  shows  point,  maturity,  and  Art-manage¬ 
ment,  not  to  he  surpassed  in  the  gallery.  Masterly 
also,  as  might  he  expected,  are  all  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  whether  in  oils  or  water-colours,  of  Mrs. 
Benham  Hay.  For  strongly-pronounced  indi¬ 
viduality,  almost  worthy  of  Masaccio,  very 
admirable  is  ‘  Study  of  a  Head  ’  (252),  which 
we  remember  in  the  artist’s  great  work,  ‘  The 
Florentine  Procession.’  Among  Mrs.  Hay’s 
four  contributions  are  sketchy  and  hold  land¬ 
scapes  in  oils,  such  as  ‘  A  Ravine  near  Florence  ’ 
(415).  These  works  evince  knowledge  and 
command  of  hand,  which  we  hope  may  become 
more  common  in  the  gallery,  when  ladies  shall 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  better  training. 

The  landscapes  are  scarcely  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  more  difficult  department  of 
figure-painting  as  we  should  have  expected 
from  beginners.  There  are  few  of  first  class 
merit.  Among  the  best  we  may  mention  ‘  An 
Avenue  of  Fir  Trees  in  Bramshill  Park  ’  (101), 
by  Mrs.  Marrahles.  The  tree  studies  are  true, 
and  the  healthy  foreground  is  vigorous.  There 
are  other  drawings  by  this  lady  distinguished  by 
unusualmerit.  The  moonlights  of  Miss  S.  S.  War¬ 


ren  are  sicklied  over  by  silvery  sentiment,  after 
the  approved  manner  for  moonlight.  Miss  Sti- 
gand  contributes  views  on  ‘Lago  Maggiore’  (139 
• — 148)  sparkling  in  touch,  and  artificial  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Miss  F.  Kampson  may  lead  people  to 
look  for  a  religious  composition,  by  ‘  Peace  on 
Earth’  (78),  a  pretentious  title,  which  is  found 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  sunset  among 
mountains.  Barring  the  misnomer,  the  work  is 
commendable  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  gallery.  ‘  Summit  of  the  Bernina  Pass  ’ 
(14),  by  Maria  Gastineau,  might  easily  he  taken 
for  a  drawing  by  the  venerable  member  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society.  In  fact  “female 
artists”  here  give  many  proofs  that  they  are 
not  too  independent  to  borrow  styles  from 
their  male  relatives.  Masterly,  as  usual,  is 
Madame  Bodichon’s  ‘  Eflect  of  Fog,  Hastings  ’ 
(68).  Also,  for  spirit  and  sketchy  off-hand 
execution,  which  are  to  be  prized  vastly  more 
than  the  feeble  finish  prevalent  on  these  walls, 
may  be  commended  a  coast-scene  ‘After  a 
Gale  ’  (130),  by^  Jane  Deakin.  Margaret 
Rayner,  in  a  di'awing  characteristic  of  her 
manner,  ‘Isfield  Church,  Sussex’  (55),  gains 
colour,  texture,  and  crumbling  time-worn  sur¬ 
face  on  stone  and  wood. 

The  flower  and  fruit  painters,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  among  a  company  exclusively  of 
ladies,  are  in  themselves  a  host,  and  they  reach 
almost  without  exception  to  such  a  fairly  good 
average  that  individual  criticism  is  scarcely 
called  for.  Thus,  in  general  terms,  praise  may 
be  extended  to  the  drawings  of  Miss  Fitz  James, 
Miss  C.  James,  Miss  Lane,  Miss  Walter, 
Miss  E.  A.  Manby,  and  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Among  the  painters  of  animals  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  Europe  appear  upon 
these  walls :  Rosa'Bonheur ;  her  married  sister. 
Mad.  Peyrol  Bonheur ;  and  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Miss  J.  Landseer.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  three  works  which  answer  to 
these  names  are  very  momentous.  ‘  St.  Hubert’s 
Stag’  (214),  with  an  illumined  cross  between 
the  antlers — a  blue  chalk  drawing,  contributed 
by  Rosa  Bonheur,  is  more  strange  than  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  yet  the  head  is  flnely  modelled.  ‘  Poultry  ’ 
(371),  a  picture  in  oils,  is  far  from  the  best  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  easel  of  Mad.  Peyrol  Bonheur.  Miss 
Landseer’s  modest  contribution,  ‘  One  of  the 
Lions  of  St.  John’s  Wood’  (218)  is  a  careful 
little  drawing  from  a  model  made  by  Sir  E. 
Landseer  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  four 
lions  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  oil-pictures,  which  occupy  the  right  wall, 
are  inferior  to  the  water-colour  drawings,  yet 
they  evince  an  advance  upon  last  year.  Two 
of  the  best  are  by  Miss  Alyce  Thornycroft ; 

‘  My  Grandmamma  ’  (360)  is  a  faithful  study  ; 
tender  and  true  in  the  delineation  of  the  lines 
graven  by  age  upon  cheek  and  temple.  ‘A 
Prelude  ’  (387),  by  the  same  lady,  is  well  drawn 
and  conceived,  especially  in  the  hands ;  and  the 
treatment,  if  a  little  inclining  towards  mediaB- 
valism,  is  eminently  artistic.  There  are  some 
attempts  of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  such 
as  ‘An  Anxious  Moment’  (458),  by  a  very 
young  lady.  Miss  Alberta  Brown,  which  deserve 
every  encouragement.  Mrs.  Charretie  is  not 
so  successful  when  ambitious  (375)  as  when 
content  with  a  small  head.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Herring 
(393)  is  indifferent  to  form  while  striving  to 
gain  effect.  ‘Roman  Cattle’  (432),  by  Sliss 
Jenkyll,  deserve  notice  for  their  immense  size. 
Miss  Stannard,  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the 
British  Institution,  comes  here  with  her  fruits 
(436),  which  seem  never  likely  to  wane  in  splen¬ 
dour.  Miss  Kirnig  evinces  the  advantages  of 
foreign  training  in  ‘  A  Landscape,  the  Bavarian 
Alps’  (465).  The  colour  and  the  painting  of 
rocks,  moimtains,  and  flr  trees  are  apparently 
derived  from  the  German  school  of  landscape 
art.  A  couple  of  vigorous  figure-pictures  by 
Mrs.  Lee  Bridell  remain  to  he  noticed  :  ‘  Mor- 
giana  Dancing’  (442),  has  spirit  and  move¬ 
ment.  The  name  of  “Swift”  is  attached,  as 
usual,  to  works  of  great  merit. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  wish  this  well- 
meant  society  growing  success  and  widening 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Its  struggles  in  former 
years  have  not  been  appreciated ;  it  has  now 
passed  from  a  state  somewhat  precarious  into  a 
condition  persistently  perennial. 


THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1871  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  first  of 
the  proposed  series  of  International  Exhibitions 
at  South  Kensington  appear  to  he  making 
steady  progress.  The  scaffold  poles  for  the 
building  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  each 
side  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens.  A  set  of 
“  Proofs  under  consideration'”  of  regulations 
for  the  various  divisions  under  which  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Exhibition  of  1871  are  to  be 
arranged,  have  been  privately  circulated  among 
those  best  able  to  offer  suggestions  for  their 
amendment ;  and  sixteen  specimen  pages  of  an 
imaginary  catalogue  have  been  printed,  and 
sent  to  probable  exhibitors  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  adding  to  the 
honours  they  may  have  gained  in  past  e.xhibi- 
tions,  and  as  a  guide  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  exhibition,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
objects  exhibited  should  be  described.  The 
typography,  the  method,  and  the  arrangement 
of  this  specimen  are  entirely  satisfactory  ;  and  if 
a  complete  catalogue  can  be  furnished  in  so 
perfect  a  style,  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  will  in 
itself  be  a  most  creditable  feature  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  salient  point  in  the  scheme  is  the  limit 
of  each  exhibition  to  certain  branches  of  manu¬ 
facture  :  the  whole  field  of  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  being  divided  among  the  successive 
years ;  while  the  Fine  Arts  will,  we  under¬ 
stand,  find  a  place  in  each  yearly'  exhibition. 
In  the  year  1871  exhibitors  are  invited  to 
send  specimens  of  Pottery  and  of  Woollex 
Fabrics,  with  the  raw  materials,  and  the 
machinery  peculiar  to  each.  Two  further 
divisions,  however,  give  promise  of  greater 
variety  than  this  proguamme  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  imply ;  namely'.  Scientific  In¬ 
ventions  and  Educational  Appliances.  The 
first  of  these  will,  we  presume,  be  of  annual 
recurrence  throughout  the  series  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  will  not  he  restricted  to  such 
novel  inventions  as  relate  only  to  the  objects 
included  in  each  annual  exhibition,  but  will 
embrace  all  kinds  of  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  admission. 
The  specimen  catalogue  gives,  as  suggestive 
examples,  Bessemer’s  steel,  Perkin’s  aniline 
dyes.  Father  Secchi’s  meteorographic  machine, 
Siemen’s  gas  furnace,  and  other  results  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  scientific  research 
culled  from  catalogues  of  past  exhibitions.  But 
a  wider  door  will  be  opened,  at  least,  in  1871, 
by  the  division  Educational  Appliances. 
Here  everything  that  can  plead  an  educational 
aim — hooks,  maps,  globes,  scientific  apparatus 
for  school- use,  appliances  for  physical  training, 
including  toys  and  games ;  material  aids  for 
teaching  Fine  Art,  natural  history,  and  physical 
science  ;  all  have  a  right  of  admission.  After 
this,  who  need  fear  that  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
variety  ?  The  great  danger  would  rather  seem 
to  be  that  those  who — remembering  the  be¬ 
wilderment  sometimes  experienced  in  other 
International  Exhibitions,  by  the  apparent  im¬ 
possibility  of  seeing  thoroughly'  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  contents — hope  for  comparative 
leisure  here,  may,  even  here,  find  their  old 
difficulty  again  encountering  them. 

We  shall  take  the  first  opportunity'  of  print¬ 
ing  the  regulations  for  the  various  divisions  of 
the  exhibition,  but  imtil  they  are  finally  revised 
and  settled,  it  would  he  useless  to  make  them 
public.  Meanwhile  we  have,' we  believe,  said 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  good  reason  toKopc 
that  the  proposed  International  Exhibitions 
will  he  not  less  valuable,  instructive,  and  in¬ 
teresting,  than  those  which  have  preceded 
them,  and  that  though  they'  may'  not  claim  the 
ambiguous  epithet  of  “'The  Worlds  Fair, 
there  will  be  in  each  quite  enough  of  variety 
and  of  beauty'  to  ensure  its  popularity,  and,  let 
us  trust,  its  complete  success.  There  may  he, 
possiblv,  some  difficulty'  in  procuring  fipt-class 
works  from  abroad,  but  mutual  concessions  can 
scarcely  fail  in  getting  rid  of  it. 
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DINAH  CONSOLINa  HETTY  IN 
PHISON. 

ENGRAVED  FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY 
F.  J.  AVILLIAMSON. 

Until  the  appearance  of  this  striking  bas- 
relief  in  the  Academy  exhibition  of  las 
year,  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Williamson’s 
works  was  limited  to  some  busts  which 
showed  the  excellence  of  the  school,  that 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  E.A.,  wherein  he  had 
been  trained,  and  where,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  was  engaged  in  assisting  that 
eminent  sculptor.  No  artist,  however 
distinguished,  can  imbue  a  disciple  with 
creative  genius ;  but  he  can  give  impulse 
and  right  direction,  feeling  and  character, 
to  what  nature  has  bestowed ;  and  it  is 
evident,  from  what  this  group  exhibits, 
that  Mr.  Foley’s  teachings  have  not  been 
cast  on  barren  ground :  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  fruits. 

It  has  its  origin  in  the  popular  tale, 
“Adam  Bede,”  in  which,  as  all  who  have 
read  it  will  remember,  Hetty,  one  of  the 
principal  characters,  is  charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  infant  child,  and  is  cast  into 
prison,  w'here  she  is  visited  by  a  young 
relative  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  who 
comes  to  pray  with,  and  console,  her  when 
forsaken  by  all  her  friends,  and  receives 
the  confession  of  her  guilt,  in  that  she  had 
left  the  child  in  the  wood,  where  it  died  from 
exposure.  The  interview  is  thus  described  : 
“  Slowly,  while  Dinah  was  speaking, 
Hetty  rose,  took  a  step  forward,  and  was 
clasped  in  Dinah’s  arms.  They  stood  so  a 
long  while,  for  neither  of  them  felt  the 
impulse  to  move  apart  again.  Hetty, 
without  any  distinct  thought  of  it,  hung 
on  this  something  that  was  come  to  clasp 
her  now,  while  she  was  sinking  helpless 
in  a  dark  gulf.” 

This  class  of  sculptured  work  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  “pictorial,” 
and  Mr.  Williamson’s  group  is  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  it;  for  the  figures  as 
they  stand  would  have  told  as  effectively 
had  they  been  painted  on  canvas ;  yet 
colour  is  not  needed  to  heighten  the  beauty 
of  the  composition  or  the  expression  the 
sculptor  has  given  to  his  work.  Without 
in  the  least  degree  ignoring  the  higher 
claims  of  what  is  called  “classic”  sculp¬ 
ture,  we  see  no  valid  reason  why  ordinary 
scenes  of  domestic  life — those  which  the 
painter  generally  claims  as  his  peculiar 
province— should  not  be  represented  in  the 
sister-Art,  so  long  as  the  sculptor  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  its  recognised  laws,  and 
limits  himself  to  the  human  figure  without 
any  adjuncts  or  accessories  that  find  no 
place,  legitimately,  in  the  Art.  And  this 
IS  what  Mr.  Williamson  has  discreetly 
done  :  it  was  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
spectator  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  a 
prison-cell,  and  he  has  omitted  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  such  a  place ;  yet  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  sentiment  of  the  work — the 
one  in  deep  trouble,  the  other  performing 
the  part  of  a  sister  of  mercy.  Nothing  could 
more  impressively  show  the  relationship — 
of  circumstances,  not  of  consanguinity — in 
which  the  two  stand  to  each  other  than  as 
they  are  here  represented.  And  certainly 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  render  a 
group  of  two  figures  with  more  simple 
elegance  than  are  these.  The  delicacy  with 
which  the  draperies  are  modelled  can 
scarcely  escape  observation. 

The  work  exhibited  at  the  Academy  was 
only  in  plaster,  but  we  are  well  pleased  to 
know  the  sculptor  has  received  several 
commissions  to  execute  it  in  marble. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

The  urgent  need  of  extended  space  at  this 
Museum  becomes  day  by  day  more  apparent ; 
many  parts  are  now  so  inconveniently  blocked 
by  cases  that  on  crowded  evenings  the  visitors 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way. 

In  the  North  Court,  originally  destined 
almost  exclusively  for  the  exhibition  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture,  a  number  of  stages  or 
frames  have  lately  been  set  up,  on  which  are 
temporarily  displayed  a  collection  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  chromo-lithographs,  photographs,  &c., 
originally  used  as  illustrations  of  a  paper  on 
the  history  of  engraving,  read  at  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Near  these  are  other  frames  covered 
with  designs  for  fans,  sent  in  competition  from 
the  various  schools  of  Art  in  connection  with 
the  Department.  We  cannot  now  pause  to 
examine  these  with  the  attention  they  claim, 
though  the  task  of  a  critic  is  rendered  com¬ 
paratively  easy  by  the  considerateness  of  the 
hanging  committee,  in  placing  close  by,  as 
though  to  invite  comparison,  not  only  the  prize 
fans  of  a  former  competition,  but  also  several 
choice  examples  of  French  and  Japanese 
origin.  Those  from  Japan  are  of  singular 
beauty,  and  the  price  paid  for  them,  6s.  8(f.  each, 
surprisingly  small. 

The  Oriental  Cloister  of  the  South  Court  is 
also  much  crowded  by  the  recent  arrival  of  a 
very  large  loan  collection  of  Indian  weapons, 
carvings  in  crystal,  jade,  soap-stone,  and  ivory ; 
bronze,  silver,  and  Damascened  ware,  and 
miscellaneous  objects,  the  property  of  one 
gentleman,  and  apparently  the  result  of  several 
years’  gleaning  in  the  East.  From  this  bewilder¬ 
ing  chaos  an  instructive  and  interesting  selection 
of  valuable  examples  of  Oriental  Art  could 
doubtless  be  made.  At  present  the  objects 
obscure  each  other,  and  one  can  scarcely  judge 
of  w'hat  the  half  of  them,  at  least,  consists. 

Up-stairs  the  picture-galleries  are  invaded  by 
desk-cases  of  jewellery,  displaced  from  the 
South  Court  to  make  room  for  the  examples  of 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  long  hall,  in 
which  earthenware  and  porcelain  only  are 
admitted,  seems  filled  to  repletion.  Meanwhile, 
the  walls  of  the  new  court  are  steadily  though 
slowly  rising  above  the  fence  that  surrounds  its 
site ;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  many  months 
before  this  building  will  be  ready  to  receive 
any  portion  of  the  Art-collections. 

We  note  in  passing  through  the  galleries, 
that  Danby’s  celebrated  painting  of  the  ‘  Upas 
Tree’  has  been  judiciously  cleaned  and  re¬ 
varnished.  Although  it  is  probably  still  much 
more  dim  and  obscure  than  when  first  painted, 
owing  to  change  of  colour,  we  can  now  see 
somewhat  further  into  that  awful  valley  of  de¬ 
solation,  and  make  out  some  hitherto  concealed 
details  of  the  landscape;  among  them  a  cataract 
resembling  the  Staubach  of  Lauterbrunnen 
falling  from  the  “monstrous  ledges”  of  the 
distant  cliffs.* 

The  collection  of  books,  paintings,  drawings, 
and  other  objects,  bequeathed  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  by  the  well-known 
Shaksperian  editor  and  annotator,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  has  been  partially  open  to 
public  view  during  the  last  few  weeks.  By 
the  term  of  the  testator’s  will,  dated  March  9, 
1869,  the  whole  of  his  books  and  manuscripts, 
pictures,  paintings,  drawings,  miniatures,  an¬ 
tique  rings,  and  curiosities,  and  other  works  of 
Art,  and  articles  of  virtu,  are  to  be  kept 
together  in  one  room  or  gallery  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  to  be  knowm  as 
“The  Dyce  Collection.”  Mr.  Dyce  died  on 
May  15,  1869,  and  the  collection  was  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  catalogued  and  removed 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  learn 
from  the  monthly  report  of  the  Museum  that 
after  careful  examination  it  has  been  found 
the  Museum  has  thus  become  possessed  of 
13,635  printed  and  61  MS.  books,  80  paintings. 


’ . “And  leave 

The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wieaths  of  dangling  water-smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air.” 

Tennyson’s  The  Princest. 


62  miniatures,  831  drawings,  1,511  engravings, 
74  rings,  and  27  other  examples  of  virtu. 
Although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  display  all 
these,  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  public  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  collection.  The  rooms  formerly 
occupied  by  specimens  of  photographs  have 
been  cleared  and  fitted  with  screens,  and  on 
these  are  hung  the  oil-paintings,  some  of  the 
drawings,  and  a  few  of  the  rarer  engravings, 
while  a  selection  from  the  books  fills  several 
glazed  cases.  As  yet,  their  lettered  backs  only 
are  visible ;  but  we  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  a  plan  for  showing  at  least  the  title- 
pages  of  the  rarest  and  most  curious  of  the 
many  treasures  of  early  dramatic  and  poetic 
literature,  in  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
strength  of  the  collection  lies.  At  no  distant 
day,  the  whole  of  the  books  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  student,  somewhat  on  the  same 
conditions,  we  presume,  as  are  in  force  in  the 
two  other  libraries  of  the  Museum.  Among  the 
books  which  deserve  especial  notice  are  copies  of 
the  two  first  folio  editions  of  Shakspere,  dated 
1623  and  1632  ;  the  original  MS.  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  “The  Faithful  Friends;”  the 
first  edition  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  by 
the  same  authors,  dated  1647  ;  black-letter  folios 
of  John  Lidgate’s  “Fall  of  Princes,”  and 
“  Trojan  Wars ;”  and  a  very  numerous  collec¬ 
tion  of  first  or  early  editions  of  single  plays 
and  celebrated  poems.  Many  of  the  volumes 
are  enriched  by  the  annotations  of  Mr. 
Dyce  himself,  and  of  earlier  owners ;  and  the 
autograph  hunter  will  find  much  to  delight 
him.  Among  the  autographs  are  those 
of  Ben  Jonson,  Philip  Massinger,  Drayton, 
Theodore  Beza,  R.  Stephens  the  printer, 
Grotius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Isaac 
Casaubon,  Bishop  Butler,  Dr.  Bentley,  J. 
Barnes,  Person,  Dr.  Parr,  Madame  Dacier, 
Akenside,  Joseph  Warton,  Gray%  Beattie, 
Cowper,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Charles  Lamb, 
Horace  Walpole,  Gifford,  Washington  Irving, 
Garrick,  Macklin,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  of  many 
other  distinguished  men  and  women. 

The  oil-paintings  are  chiefly  portraits  of 
actors  and  dramatic  writers.  Garrick,  Kemble, 
Kean,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Liston,  and  Farren  are 
here.  A  curious  contemporary  portrait  of  Dr. 
Donne  deserves  notice.  A  portrait,  in  a  glazed 
case,  of  Milton  seems  to  have  been  held  in 
high  regard  by  Mr.  Dyce.  The  miniatures  are 
not  yet  shown.  We  hear  that  they  include 
some  good  examples  of  Bernard  Lens,  S.  Cooper, 
and  Peter  Oliver. 

Among  the  831  drawings,  of  which  a  few 
only  are  yet  shown,  occur  several  to  which 
former  owners  have  appended  the  names 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke,  Rubens,  and  many  other  great 
masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
schools  of  painting.  The  collection  also  in¬ 
cludes  many  sketches  assigned  to  Stothard, 
Gainsborough,  and  others  of  the  English  school, 
and  specimens  of  the  earlier  painters  in  water¬ 
colours. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  great  im¬ 
portance  which  must  always  attach  to  this 
collection,  especially  as  regards  the  dramatic 
library’.  From  its  extent,  and  from  the  unity 
of  purpose  with  which  it  has  been  formed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Dyce  collection  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  independent  existence 
the  conditions  of  its  founder’s  will  ensure 
for  it.  While,  however,  we  trust  that  many 
other  equally  valuable  collections  may  be 
added  to  our  national  museums  and  galleries, 
we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  not  un¬ 
natural  desire  of  the  donors  to  perpetuate  their 
names  by  their  gifts  may  be  satisfled  with¬ 
out  the  stipulation  that  a  separate  hall  shall 
be  provided  for  each  collection ;  otherwise 
the  day  will  come  when  no  established  museum 
will  find  it  possible  to  accept  a  gift  fettered 
with  such  conditions. 

We  now  resume  our  account  of  the  copies  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  subterranean  church  of  San 
Clemente,  Rome.  Last  month  we  described  two 
of  the  larger  panels  connected  with  the  legend¬ 
ary  history  of  the  patron  saint  of  this  church.  A 
third  large  panel  represents  a  funeral  ceremony 

a  sainted  prelate,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
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scription  below,  was  conducted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Pope  Nicholas. 

HVC  A  VATICANO  FERTVR  PAPA  NICOLAO  IJINI8 

DIVINIS  QVOD  AROMATIBVS  SEPELIVIT. 

As  the  inscription  does  not  name  the  person 
whose  remains  are  thus  being  translated  from 
the  Vatican  to  San  Clemente,  different  opinions 
have  heen  expressed  on  the  subject.  St.  Cyril, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Sclavonians,  and  from 
whom  the  Cyrillic,  or  ecclesiastical  Sclavonic, 
character  is  named,  is  reported  to  have  removed 
the  body  of  St.  Clement  from  its  submarine 
tomb  to  Constantinople,  together  with  the 
anchor  and  chain,  instruments  of  his  martyrdom. 
He  afterwards  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Bohemia, 
taking  with  him  the  remains  of  St.  Clement, 
and  accompanied  by  his  brother  Methodius. 
When  in  Moravia  they  conformed  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  retaining,  however,  several  Greek 
customs,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  rejoicing  on  account 
of  their  precious  burthen.  Cyril  closed  his  life 
at  Rome,  and  was  interred  in  this  very  Church 
of  San  Clemente,  probably  in  a  brick  tomb  still 
remaining.  This  fresco  has  heen  explained  as 
the  funeral  of  St.  Cyril,  but  to  us  it  seems  much 
more  probable  that  it  represents  the  final  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  relics  of  St.  Clement.  The  body, 
vested  in  episcopal  robes,  including  the  pallium, 
is  placed  on  a  bier,  borne  by  four  youths ;  two 
others  toss  their  smoking  censers  on  high. 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  858—867),  in  full  pon¬ 
tifical  dress,  and  attended  hy  a  deacon  bearing 
his  crosier,  follows  close ;  near  him  is  another 
bishop,  prohahly  St.  Cyril,  with  a  halo,  or 
nimbus,  whose  pastoral  staff  is  borne  by  an 
attendant.  A  crowd  of  clergy  and  laymen  are 
behind  ;  three  of  them  carrying  small  standards, 
each  surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross.  The  pro¬ 
cession  advances  towards  a  small  edifice,  where 
is  again  represented  the  Pope  Nicholas,  vested 
as  before,  and  with  outstretched  arms  uttering 
the  salutation  visible  on  the  book  open  before 

him,  PAX  DOMINI  SIT  SEMPER  VOBISCVM.  An 

inscription  below  records  that  this  painting 
was  executed  at  the  cost  of  one  Maria  Macel- 
laria,  for  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  her 
soul.  She  was,  probably,  a  contemporary  of 
Beno  de  Eapiza,  and  desirous,  like  him,  to  do 
her  part  in  the  decoration  of  this  edifice. 

A  fourth  large  panel  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  history  of  St.  Alexius.  The  upper  part, 
like  that  of  the  others  already  described,  is 
much  mutilated,  but  enough  remains  to  show 
that  it  consisted  of  a  representation  of  Christ 
seated  on  a  magnificent  throne  of  Byzantine 
character,  and  supported  by  two  standing 
figures  on  either  side.  The  heads  and  shoulders 
of  all  five  figures  have  perished.  Our  Saviour 
is  barefooted ;  He  wears  a  red  under  vestment, 
and  over  this  a  dark  hlue  robe  ;  on  His  knees  is 
an  open  book,  showing  the  words,  fortis — 
TiNCVLA  MORTIS.  On  His  right  are  the  archangel 
Michael  and  St.  Clement ;  on  His  left,  the  arch¬ 
angel  Gabriel  and  St.  Nicholas.  Each  arch¬ 
angel  holds  a  globular  censer. 

Below  this,  the  legendary  history  of  Saint 
Alexius  is  told  in  a  series  of  actions  closely 
grouped  together,  and  with  the  same  personages 
recurring  twice  or  three  times.  Alexius,  who 
lived  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  the  only  child  of  a  Roman  senator,  named 
Euphemianus.  Having  been  unwillingly  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry,  notwithstanding  his  vows  of 
poverty  and  chastity,  he  fled  from  home  on  his 
wedding-day,  and  dwelt  as  a  heggar  at  Edessa 
for  seventeen  years,  until  his  reputation  for 
sanctity  brought  on  him  so  many  visitors  that 
he  again  fled,  and  returned  to  Rome,  trusting  to 
escape  recognition.  In  this  he  was  successful, 
for  even  his  father  gave  him  a  humble  asylum 
in  his  house,  without  suspecting  his  identity. 
Here  he  spent  a  second  period  of  seventeen 
years,  when,  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  himself.  The  Pope, 
having  been  supernaturally  commanded  to 
seek  the  man  of  God  at  the  house  of  Euphe¬ 
mianus,  arrived  in  time  to  give  him  absolution, 
and  to  receive  from  his  hands  the  written  scroll 
which  revealed  to  his  wife  and  parents  that  the 
poor  beggar  so  familiarly  known  to  them  was 
the  long-mourned-for  Alexius.  He  was  buried 
with  almost  royal  honours,  and  shortly  after- 

wards  canonized.  In  the  Church  of  San  Alessio, 
in  Rome,  is  still  preserved  an  ancient  wooden 
staircase,  beneath  which,  it  is  said,  the  saint 
died. 

In  the  fresco  we  see  him  attired  as  a  pilgrim, 
and  soliciting  alms  from  his  father,  who  is  on 
horseback,  in  complete  armour,  and  followed  by 
two  attendants,  also  on  horseback.  Euphemianus 
points  to  his  house  as  a  place  of  rest  for  the 
pilgrim ;  from  a  window  looks  a  woman,  pro¬ 
bably  the  forsaken  wife  of  Alexius.  In  the 
next  group  the  saint  lies  with  half-closed  eyes 
at  the  point  of  death ;  over  him  bends  the  Pope, 
in  cope,  pallium,  and  mitre,  labelled  b-phativs 
(Bonifacius  I.,  pope  from  418  to  422),  giving  ab¬ 
solution,  and  receiving  the  scroll ;  by  his  side 
stands  the  still  unsuspecting  father.  Behind 
the  Pope  is  a  group  of  priests,  one  of  whom 
bears  the  crozier.  Closely  adjoining  is  a  third 
group.  The  dead  body  of  the  saint  is  laid  on  a 
rich  bed,  over  it  hang  the  distressed  wife, 
fiither,  and  mother  ;  while  the  Pope  is  reading 
aloud  the  narration  contained  in  the  scroll.  On 
it  appears  the  words,  venite  ad  me  omnis  a 
laboratis.  Below  are  the  inseripffions  : — 

NON  PAT  AGNOSCIT’MISERERI  QVI  SIBI  POSCIT. 

and — 

PAPA  TENET  CARTA'A'ITA  QVE  NVNTIAT  ARTAM. 

The  lower  part  of  the  panel  is  filled  with  a  bold 
and  effective  diaper-work  of  fruits  and  birds. 
Although  the  inscriptions  give  no  clue  to  the 
period  of  execution,  yet,  from  the  similarity  of 
style  which  exists  between  this  and  the  three 
other  panels  already  described,  it  is  probably  of 
the  same  date — about  a.d.  1080. 

We  have  now  described,  in  some  detail,  the 
four  largest  paintings.  We  must  pass  more 
rapidly  over  the  others,  which,  though  of  equal, 
if  not  greater,  archmological  interest,  are  less 
attractive  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Around 
one  of  these,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a 
theological  controversy  was  waged  on  its  first 
discovery,  mainly  turning  on  the  date  of  its 
execution,  which  some  enthusiastic  ecclesiastical 
antiquaries  desired  to  fix  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  now 
usually  accepted  date  is  about  a.d.  850,  though 
we  understand  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  holds  it 
to  be  two  centuries  later  than  even  this  date. 
It  is  more  roughly  painted  than  the  panels 
already  described.  Its  dimensions  are  llg  feet 
in  height  by  7^  feet  wide.  The  Virgin  appears 
rising  from  an  open  tomb,  around  which  stand 
the  apostles  gazing  upwards,  while  above  is 
the  Saviour  in  glory.  His  throne  being  supported 
by  four  angels.  On  either  side  is  a  tall  figure, 
that  on  the  left  labelled  scs  vitvs  (St.  Vitus, 
archbishop  of  Verona  in  a.d.  490),  that  on  the 
right  is  labelled  sangtissimvs.  dom.  leo  .... 
QRT  (?)  p.p.  romana^s.  This  inscription  has  heen 
interpreted  to  indicate  Leo  the  fourth  pope  of 
this  name  (a.d.  847  to  855).  A  square  halo 
surrounds  the  head  of  this  figure,  which  is 
explained  by  some  as  indicating  that  the  person 
represented  was  alive  at  the  time  the  painting 
was  executed;  if  so,  the  label  was  evidently 
added  subsequently.  The  following  inscription, 
stating  that  a  certain  presbyter,  named  Leo, 
caused  the  painting  to  be  executed,  is  on  a  band 
below. 

QVOD  HJ3C  PEJECVNCTIS  SPLENDET  PICTVRA 

DECORE  COMPONERE  HANG  STA’DTIT  PRAES- 

BYTER  ECGE  LEO. 

We  may,  perhaps,  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
figure  of  St.  Leo  was  introduced  as  the  patron 
saint  of  the  donor  of  the  painting,  and  as  Pope 
Leo  IX.  (1049-54)  was  the  saint  of  that  name, 
and  not  Leo  IV.,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
date  of  the  painting  is,  after  all,  not  far  remoA'ed 
from  that  of  the  others  already  described.  On 
the  margin  of  this  painting  are  scratched,  in 
ancient  characters,  sev'eral  names,  probably 
those  of  devout  visitors  to  the  church.  These 
r/raffiti  are  carefully  reproduced  in  the  copy. 

Another  panel,  8  feet  high,  and  3^  feet  wide, 
contains  three  subjects  rudely  painted,  and 
much  mutilated;  they  are — 1.  The  Maries  at 
the  Sepulchre,  represented  asa  narrow  arch  way, 
within  which  hangs  a  lamp — the  angel  is  seated 
by  the  entrance ;  2.  The  Descent  into  Hades, 
whence  the  Saviour  is  draiving  two  figures, 

probably  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  contrary  to  the 
Ijractice  in  mediieval  representations  of  this 
favourite  subject,  are  full}'  draped;  and,  3.  The 
Marriage  Feast  at  Cana,  identified  only  by  the 
inscription  architriclinvs  OA'er  a  seated  figure 
of  the  ruler  of  the  feast. 

A  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  as  usual,  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Saviour,  forms  another  painting  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  last  described. 

There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  in  fixing  the 
date  of  either  of  these  two  panels,  except 
perhaps  their  general  resemblance  in  style  to 
that  containing  the  Assumption ;  and,  as  we 
haA'e  already  seen,  two  dates  separated  by  an 
interi'al  of  two  centuries,  have  been  assigned  to 
this.  Indeed  the  theory  advanced  by  some, 
that  the  whole  of  the  paintings  yet  referred  to 
are  of  nearly  the  same  period,  the  second  half 
of  the  eleventh  century,  seems  to  us  to  be  less 
untenable  than  those  who  defend  the  belief  in 
their  greater  antiquity  are  disposed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge. 

But  there  arc  some  fragmentary  paintings  in 
the  church  which  have  an  unmistakable  though 
almost  undefinahle  character  of  classical  anti¬ 
quity,  carrying  us  back  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Two  of  these 
fragments  have  been  copied :  one,  a  male  bust ; 
and  the  other,  a  mere  fragment,  the  head  of  a 
woman  with  traces  of  a  circle  or  nimbus. 
These  indicate  that  the  church-walls  were 
decorated  with  paintings  from  an  early  date. 

Near  these,  hang  three  other  copies  of 
wall-paintings  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

One,  known  as  the  Holy  Family,  from  the 
Cemeterj'  of  St.  Priscilla,  is  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  perhaps  earlier.  It  consists  of 
a  seated  figure  of  the  Madonna  with  the  infant 
Saviour  on  her  knee.  The  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  Virgin-Mother  recalls  that  of  Raphael’s 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  Beside  her  stands  a  some- 
Avhatyouthful  man,  pointingto  a  star  aboA’e.  The 
apparent  age  of  this  figure  has  caused  many  to 
doubt  if  it  can  have  been  intended  for  St.  J oseph, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  an  allegoric 
representation  of  a  prophet  of  the  older  covenant 
pointing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  “  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob.” 

The  two  other  paintings,  from  the  Cemetery  of 

St.  Callixtus,  are  probably  of  the  same  date ;  each 
represents  a  standing  female  figure  with  the 
hands  outstretched  in  the  ancient  attitude  of 
prayer ;  by  the  head  of  one  is  the  inscrqition 

DIONYSAS  IN  pace. 

Numerous  other  fragments  of  painting  re¬ 
main  in  San  Clemente,  besides  those  copied; 
but,  however  interesting,  they  are  generally  too 
much  defaced  to  repay  the  cost  and  labour  of 
reproduction. 

We  now  take  our  leaA'e  of  this  instructive  set 
of  drawings,  Avith  the  expression  of  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  should 
have  thus  placed  within  our  reach  so  faithful  a 
reproduction  of  these  frescoes— a  satisfaction  in 
which  we  are  sure  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  he  induced  by  our  account  to  A'isit 
the  Museum  will  most  heartily  participate. 

R.  0.  Y. 

THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  SCHOOL 

OF  ART. 

The  prizes  obtained  by  pupils  were,  on 
Tuesday,  the  15th  of  February,  distributed  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Teck,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  a  distinguished  and  numerous  audience, 
with  much  of  touching  feiwour  and  sound 
judgment  in  reference  to  the  vast  utility  of  the 
great  establishment  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held.  Mr.  Burchett,  the  head-master,  gave  a 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools.  From  this  it  was  gathered  that  the 
medals  and  other  prizes  to  he  distributed  were 

Avon  in  the  national  competition  of  1869,  and 
the  works  to  which  they  were  awarded  were 
executed  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 

April  of  that  year.  The  prize-Avinners  Avere 
students  of  the  two  schools  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington — one  for  male,  and  one  for  female 
students — the  schools  competing  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  aU  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  competitors  did  not,  however, 
include  all  the  students  of  the  two  schools ; 
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those  in  training  for  futiu-e  masterships  and 
the  national  scholars  not  being  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  school  prizes. 

The  medals  and  books  to  he  distributed 
represented  only  the  highest  grade  of  dis¬ 
tinctions  obtainable  by  students,  the  minor 
honours  not  being  included.  They  consisted 
of  three  gold  medals  and  the  Princess  of 
"Wales’  scholarship  of  £‘25,  six  silver  medals, 
twelve  bronze  medals,  and  twenty-one  Queen's 
prizes  of  books,  all  won  in  the  national  com¬ 
petition,  besides  twenty-nine  prizes  of  books, 
and  twenty-two  free  studentships,  w'on  in 
the  elementary  or  local  prize  section.  This 
included  the  whole  of  the  prizes  gained  at 
the  great  annual  competition.  At  the  second 
grade  examination  in  lilarch,  and  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  examination  by  written  papers  in 
geometry  and  perspective  and  exercises  in 
free-hand  and  model-drawing,  120  students 
passed,  thirty-six  won  ])iizes,  and  six  obtained 
“  certificates.”  At  the  third  or  highest 
grade  examination  thirteen  students  obtained 
the  teacher’s  certificate.  In  addition  to  these 
regular  prizes  and  distinctions,  occasional 
prizes  had  been  offered  by  the  Department 
and  by  manufactiu’ers,  some  for  general  com¬ 
petition,  and  some  only  for  this  school.  In 
two  competitions  for  designs  for  fans  the 
school  had  won  six  prizes  out  of  twenty-two. 
Messrs.  Corbiere  had  offered  during  the  year 
prizes  of  £5  and  £10,  for  designs  for  silk  fabrics 
and  for  paper-hangings  for  manufacture  in 
France.  Besides  the  worlcs  obtaining  these 
prizes  others  were  purchased  to  the  amount  of 
£18  os.,  and  most  of  these  works  had  been 
produced  in  France  for  the  French  Market. 
The  Besbrook  linen  Spinning  Company  also 
had  offered  a  prize  of  £5,  and  besides  this 
purchased  twent}"-two  of  the  designs  made. 
Since  the  last  distribution  twenty-two  students 
had  been  admitted  from  the  school  to  the 
classes  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  One  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  Boyal  Academy  silver  medal  for 
“the  figure  from  the  antique.”  Progressive 
success  had  marked  the  school.  The  number 
of  students  was  766 — namely,  470  male,  and 
296  female;  199  were  free  students,  being 
students  in  training,  national  scholars,  scholars 
who  had  won  free  studentships,  a  detachment 
of  Itoyal  Engineers  stationed  at  the  Museum, 
and  <t)iplo!/ts  of  the  Department.  Of  the  103 
schools  competing,  these  schools  took  three 
gold  medals  out  of  ten,  six  silver  out  of  twenty, 
twelve  bronze  out  of  fifty-one,  and  twenty-one 
(Bieen’s  prizes  out  of  102. 

After  a  comprehensive  address,  by  Mr.  Red¬ 
grave,  the  Prince  distributed  the  prizes  ;  among 
them  .Miss  Marianne  Jlansell  had  won  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales’  scholarship  of  .£25,  by  a  design 
for  porcelain;  IMi.ss  Edith  Edenborough  and 
Mis-s  Kate' Creenaway  had  won  silver  medals. 
In  the  male  school  gold  medals  had  been  awarded 
to  W.  W.  Oliver  and  to  II.  S.  Palmer.  Prizes 
given  by  the  (lueen,  consisting  of  handsomely- 
bound  books,  were  presented  to  students  of 
both  schools. 


tSCHOtiLS  OF  ART. 

Dcui.in. — The  annual  exhibition  of  drawings, 
Ac,,  by  the  pujiils  of  this  school  took  place  in 
the  month  of  .lanuan,'.  The  most  prominent 
exhibitor  as  painter,  designer,  and  modeller — 
was  .Miss  Kate  Keymour,  who  obtained  several 
prizes.  Four  other  ladies  had  silver  medals 
awardid  to  them. — .Mr.  It.  E.  I>yne,  head¬ 
master  of  the  school,  recently  received  a 
gratifying  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  students,  who  have  presented  him 
with  a  testimonial  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
address. 

EiiixafROH. — During  the  session  of  1868-9, 
the  number  of  students  was  C84,  the  largest 
number  on  record.  The  increase  in  the  male 
department  was  47,  but  there  is  a  decrease  of 
10  students  in  the  female  classes.  The  general 
work  has  been  of  the  average  excellence,  and 
the  school  has  been  awarded  9  Queen’s  prizes, 
1  silver  and  5  bronze  medals. 

Female. — The  annual  meeting  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  students  in 
this  school  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  the  9th  of  last  month 
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when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  presided ;  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  supported  by  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and 
others.  The  report  of  this  school  for  the  past 
year  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  columns  ; 
but  we  may  now  add  that  the  committee,  as 
was  stated  at  the  meeting,  cannot  but  recognise, 
that  on  the  able  management  and  efficient 
administration  of  Miss  Gann,  the  head-mistress 
of  the  institution,  its  prosperity  mainly  de¬ 
pended.  Of  the  pupils  to  whom  the  principal 
prizes  were  awarded.  Miss  Julia  Pocock  received 
the  highest,  the  Queen’s  gold  medal ;  this  lady 
also  won  a  prize  of  five  guineas,  for  the  best 
modelled  hand  from  nature.  The  national 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  W. 
AVebb,  for  studies  of  flowers  from  nature. 
National  Queen’s  prizes  were  given  to  the  two 
ladies  just  mentioned,  to  Miss  Alice  B.  Ellis, 
to  Miss  Emily  Slous,  and  Miss  Aimee  Messenger. 
The  total  number  of  prizes  distributed  was 
twenty-three.  It  was  stated  that  the  Queen 
had  been  pleased  to  purchase  a  drawing  by 
Miss  Pocock,  a  ‘  Head  from  the  Life,’  in 
water-colours. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  CATTERMOLE. 

We  print  the  following  memoir,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  from  materials  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Cattermole.  We  gave  a  biography  of 
the  artist  soon  after  his  death,  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  accorded  him  justice  in  our  series  of 
“  British  Artists  and  their  AVorks.”  Our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  is  to  promote  the  object  of  the 
artist’s  friends  —  the  erection  ©f  a  modest 
monument  to  his  memory'  in  the  cemetery  at 
Norwood,  where  he  is  buried.  AATth  this 
view  we  appeal  to  the  Art-patrons  who  possess 
examples  of  the  artist,  and  appreciate  his 
genius — to  his  brother  artists  who  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  he  was — and  to  Art-lovers 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  sum 
required  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  George 
Cattermole  is  not  a  largo  one :  we  feel  assured 
that  the  requisite  amount  will  be  supplied ; 
and  if  it  exceed  that  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  will  be  presented  to  the  widow  as 
a  testimonial  to  the  high  moral  worth  and 
great  power  as  an  artist  of  her  late  husband. 
Commimications  and  contributions  in  aid  of 
this  object  may  be  addressed  to  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen. 

W.  P.  Frith,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Pembridge 
Villas,  Bayswater. 

AVilliam  Evans,  Esq.,  the  College, 
Eton. 

Tom  Taylor,  Esq.,  Lavender  Sweep, 
AVandsworth. 

S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Esq.,  16,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Strand. 

Edward  Franks,  Esq.,  India  House, 
or  21,  Grafton  Square,  Clapham, 
'Ti-easnrer. 

Subscriptions  may  also  be  paid  into  the  bank 
of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  to  the  account  of 
the  Cattermole  Memorial  Fund. 

GEORGE  CATTERMOLE. 

Tins  eminent  and  much-lamented  artist, 
the  founder,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad,  of  what  may  be  called  the  Histo- 
rico-Romantic  School  of  AVater  -  Colour 
Art,  was  bom  at  Dickleburgh,  near  Diss, 
in  Norfolk,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1800. 

Ho  was  the  youngest  child  of  several 
sons  and  one  daughter,  who  died  during 
his  infancy.  An  elder  brother,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cattermole,  B.D.,  was  afterwards 
associated  with  him  in  the  well-known 
history  of  the  civil  wars,  published  in  1844, 
as  “  Cattermole’s  Historical  Annual.”  Of 
this  Richard  supplied  the  text,  and  George 
the  picturesque  and  vigorous  illustrations. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  scarcely 
two  years  old,  and  his  early  education  was 
conducted  by  his  father,  a  man  who  com¬ 
bined  with  much  simplicity  of  character, 
rare  intelligence,  and  a  cultivated  taste. 


At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  George 
Cattermole  was  placed  with  Mr.  John 
Britton,  the  archceologist,  for  the  study  of 
architecture.  He  was  hardly  sixteen  when 
his  name  appeared  among  the  artists  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  illustrations  of  “Britton’s 
English  Cathedrals.”  His  occupations 
under  Britton  were  singularly  congenial 
both  to  his  antiquarian  and  artistic  tastes. 
They  brought  him,  besides,  into  contact 
with  many  persons  of  distinction  in  archaeo¬ 
logy,  literature,  and  Art.  Among  others, 
since  distinguished,  with  whom  he  was 
thus  thrown  early*,  may  be  mentioned 
Florence  Nightingale,  when  the  young 
artist  was  a  guest,  for  a  few  days,  at  her 
father’s  house,  long  before  her  heroic 
humanity  and  self-devotion  had  drawn 
an  aureole  around  her  name.  George 
Cattermole  has  often  described  the  deep 
impression  made  upon  him  by  her  gentle 
gravity,  and  the  subdued  intensity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  which  even  at  that  very  early  age 
— for  she  could  not  then  have  been  more 
than  eight  or  nine  years  old — set  a  stamp 
of  distinction  upon  her. 

It  must  have  been  between  1825  and 
1830,  that  George  Cattermole  became  a 
member  of  the  Old  AVater- Colour  Society, 
to  the  attractiveness,  value,  and  celebrity 
of  whose  exhibitions  he  so  largely  contri¬ 
buted,  from  his  first  joining  it  till  1846, 
the  last  year  in  which  he  exhibited  in  its 
gallery. 

He  left  the  society  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
and  chiefly,  that  he  might  devote  his  time 
to  oil-painting — of  which  devotion  a  noble 
result  was  seen  in  the  ‘  Macbeth,’  included 
in  the  late  sale  at  Christie’s  of  the  works 
left  behind  at  the  artist’s  death.  It  is 
rare  that  public  recognition  is  equally 
given  to  excellence  in  different  fields  of 
Fine  Art.  Had  Cattermole  been  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  painter  in  water-colours, 
such  a  picture  as  his  ‘  Macbeth  ’  would 
doubtless  have  obtained  from  the  lay 
public  that  appreciation  which  his  draw¬ 
ings  commanded — and  will  always  com¬ 
mand — from  artists.  The  Macbeth  in  this 
picture  is  the  solitary  example,  among 
the  painter’s  countless  creations,  in  which 
he  confessed  that  he  had  realised  his  own 
intention. 

The  second  reason  for  his  leaving  the 
society  was  one  of  temperament.  His 
sensitive^  organization  always  made  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  conditions  of 
exhibition,  in  planning  his  work,  peculiarly 
irksome  to  him.  AVhatever  in  any  way 
hampered  the  free  play  of  his  imagination, 
impaired  both  his  inventive  and  executive 
power  to  a  degree  hardly  conceivable  by 
robuster  natures. 

The  society  parted  from  him  with  regret. 
Again  and  again  they  begged  him  to  return 
to  their  ranks;  but  he  clung  steadily  to 
his  resolution,  though  latterly  he  had 
reason,  it  is  believed,  to  regret  his  deter¬ 
mination. 

The  expenses  of  a  numerous  family 
rendered  continual  labour  at  his  easel  ab¬ 
solutely  requisite ;  and  the  ready  sale  of  his 
water-colour  drawings,  by  which  these 
expenses  were  supplied,  obliged  him  to 
postpone  the  completion  of  more  important 
works  in  oil. 

The  beautiful  cartoons  for  ‘  The  Marriage 
of  Cana,’  ‘  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  and 
‘  The  Last  Supper,’  sold  at  Christie’s,  must 
inspire,  in  all  who  saw  them,  a  profound 
regret  that  the  hand  which  could  alone  have 
wrought  out  these  exquisite  intentions  to 
perfection  of  composition  and  expression, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  complete  its 
much-loved  labour. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  was  fond  of  society, 
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especially  that  favoured  form  of  it,  in 
which  rank,  culture,  Art,  and  personal 
graces,  meet  on  common  ground.  He 

was'one  of  the  intimates  of  Count  D’Orsay 
and  Lady  Blessington,  and  the  brilliant 
and  variously  distinguished  circle  which 
gathered  around  them.  He  was  a  clever 
amateur  actor,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanato¬ 
rium,  in  1845,  by  very  distinguished 
literary  amateurs,  won  the  especial  praise 
of  Mr.  Macready,  who  was  present  at  the 
representation. 

But,  in  his  later  life,  he  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  for  his  Art.  His  devotion  to  his 
work  was  intense  and  unremitting,  and 
early  dawn  usually  found  Cattermole  at 
his  easel.  He  was  often  engaged  till  long 
past  midnight  in  designing  what  the  light 
of  the  following  day  was  to  enable  him  to 
realise,  with  all  the  effect  of  his  charming 
and  original  colour.  He  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  to  have  lived  in  his  study,  and,  for 
his  last  fourteen  years,  never  to  have  given 
himself  even  a  few  days  rest  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  except  when  his  wife’s  illness,  in 
1865,  took  him  to  the  sea-side — for  a  few 
hours — to  seek  lodgings  for  her.  He  was 
the  most  affectionate  of  husbands  and 
fathers ;  and,  as  his  memory  is  dear  to  his 
friends,  it  is  cherished  and  reverenced  by 
the  widow  and  orphans  whom  he  has  left. 

As  an  artist,  he  will  be  chiefly  known 
by  his  water  -  colour  works :  they  have 
very  rare  qualities  of  spirit,  invention, 
animated  action,  and  unfailing  picturesque¬ 
ness.  As  a  painter,  he  was  formed  by  the 
same  influences  which  created  the  romantic 
school  in  France,  of  Delacroix,  Decamps, 
Deveria,  and  their  followers.  But  his 
power  in  water  -  colour  was  quite  un¬ 
equalled  by  anything  known  in  Paris, 
when  he  first  exhibited  there.  His  draw¬ 
ings  'excited  a  furore  among  the  French 
painters  and  critics ;  and  to  this  day  his 
name,  with  those  of  Bonniugton  and  Con¬ 
stable,  may  be  said  to  stand  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  French  painters  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  as  personifications  of  English 
Art. 

France  honoured  him  accordingly.  At 
the  “Exposition  Universelle  ”  of  1855,  at 
Paris,  he  was  awarded  one  of  the  two  first- 
class  gold  medals  awarded  to  English 
artists  ;  the  other  being  given  to  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  Early  in  ^the  following  year 
he  received  his  diploma  as  a  member  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Amsterdam ;  and  in 
June,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  made  a 
member  _of  the  Society  of  Water-Colour 
Painters  at  Brussels. 

As  a  paiuter  he  was  most  at  home  in  the 
past.  His  long  series  of  mediaeval  subjects 
belongs,  in  Art,  to  the  same  category  as 
the  creations  of  Scott  in  literature.  It  was 
with  Sir  Walter  that  his  imagination 
‘\marched  ”  most  completely.  The  cere¬ 
monies,  hospitalities,  and  duties  of  the 
baronial  hall,  the  monastic  guest-chamber, 
and  the  guard-room,  or  the  wilder  scenes 
of  the  chase,  and  freer  life  of  the  marauder’s 
hold,  furnished  constant  themes  to  his 
ready  fancy  and  Ms  facile  but  disciplined 
pencil.  That  pencil,  even  in  its  most  rapid 
play,  was  ever  exact  and  under  the  control 
of  close  study  and  accurate  knowledge. 
His  power  of  indicating  the  play  of  light 
and  gradations  of  relief  on  dresses,  plate, 
arms,  and  armour,  furniture,  and  figures, 
as  well  as  the  expressions  and  characters 
of  faces,  by  a  few  touches,  exactly  of  the 
right  form  and  in  the  right  place,  was  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  painter,  and  has  never,  pro¬ 
bably,  been  possessed,  in  the  same  degree, 
by  any  other  English  artist.  Nor  was  his 
power  of  posing,  draping,  and  grouping 

his  figures,  whether  for  graceful  repose  or  | 
various  and  vigorous  action,  and  his  ready 
command  of  the  resources  of  colour  and 
cMar-oscuro,  less  remarkable.  He  was  a 
great  reader ;  knew  history  well,  especially 
English  history ;  and  was  a  thorough  master 
of  costume  and  architecture.  With  Scott, 
Shakspere  was,  from  a  very  early  age,  the 
object  of  his  constant  and  loving  study. 

His'place  among  English  artists  is  as¬ 
suredly  in  the  highest  rank  of  water-colour 
painters  of  incident  and  manners.  Of 
what  he  might  have  been  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  oil-painting,  the  ‘  Macbeth,’  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  gives  proof 
—while  the  large  compositions  in  outline 
from  the  New  Testament,  which  he  left 
unfinished  at  his  death,  show  his  rare 
power  of  reconciling  artistic  effect  and 
beauty  of  line  with  dramatic  energy  and 
significance,  in  subjects  of  the  most  elevated 
character. 

Many  most  spirited  and  suggestive  land¬ 
scape-sketches  in  charcoal — first  thoughts 
for  compositions,  hereafter  to  be  wrought 
out  in  colour— remain  in  the  possession  of 
his  widow.  They  show  quite  as  vividly  as 
more  finished  works  the  simply  and  broadly 
pictorial  qualities  of  the  painter’s  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  subtlety  of  artistic  resources. 
One  wonders  how  effects  of  morning  and 
evening  light,  of  storm  and  calm,  on  sea 
and  shore,  can  be  conveyed  by  such  slight 
and  apparently  inadequate  means. 

The  loss  of  his  youngest  daughter  from 
gastric  fever,  in  1862,  followed  by  the 
almost  sudden  death,  in  India,  of  his 
much  -  loved  eldest  son,  an  officer  in  the 
Bengal  army,  whose  early  life  gave  pro¬ 
mise  of  every  excellence  that  the  fondest 
parent  could  desire,  were  the  first  causes, 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  depressed  condition  of 
health  and  strength,  which  intense  applica¬ 
tion  and  self-imposed  confinement  greatly 
increased.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  this  state  of  depression  was 
aggravated  by  harassing  anxieties  for  the 
future ;  for,  laborious  as  his  exertions  had 
ever  been,  and  unceasing  as  was  his  in¬ 
dustry,  the  expenses  of  his  very  large 
family  constantly  absorbed  his  means,  and 
he  was  never  able  to  save  money. 

But  the  end  was  gradually  drawing 
near.  Two  years  of  failing  health,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  months  of  acute  suffering, 
—from  disease  of  the  heart  —  preceded 
the  final  close  of  his  anxious  and  laborious 
life  on  the  24th  July,  1868. 

In  the  unostentatious  way  which  suited 
best  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  character,  he  was  carried 
to  his  last  resting  -  place  in  Norwood 
Cemetery  :  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
bereaved  family  have  not  enabled  them  to 
raise  even  the  humblest  memorial  oyer 
his  grave. 

However  we  may  tell  ourselves,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  artist  himseK,  that  nothing  can 
touch  him  further,  “  now,”  that,  in  the 
words  of  those  Scriptures  he  so  deeply 
reverenced,  ‘  ‘  he  rests  from  his  labours, 
and  his  works  do  follow  him  :  ”  we  may  not 
the  less  feel  that  no  due  tribute  of  respect 
to  such  a  memory  should  be  wanting. 

The  resting-place  of  such  a  man  should 
not,  for  the  honour  of  English  Art,  remain 
without  a  record.  Some  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  appreciated  his  work,  have 
determined  on  supplying  this  want,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  hoped  that  tMs  brief  tribute  to  his 
memory  will  help  to  give  publicity  to  the 
intention  of  raising  a  modest  stone  to  mark 
the  place  were  lie  the  mortal  remains  of 
George  Cattermole. 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Royal  Academy. — The  days  fixed  for 
the  reception  of  works  for  the  ensuing  ex-  i 

hibition  are  the  28  th  and  29  th  of  the 
present  month — one  week  earlier  than  the 
usual  time.  Messrs.  Hook,  Elmore,  and  j 

Sant  are  the  “Hanging  Committee”  this 
year,  and  Messrs.  Watts,  Leighton,  and 

Hart  form  the  “  Selecting  Committee.” 

Of  Female  Students  in  the  schools  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  there  are  now  twenty- 
three  ;  they  have  been  admitted  after  the 
usual  examinations  of  testimonials  and 
drawings,  and  so  forth,  and  then  con¬ 
signed  to  the  usual  studies  of  models,  and 
such  “gradeship”  as  the  masters  will,  or 
can,  give.  But  surely  with  so  many 
students  of  the  gentler  sex,  and,  probably, 
as  many  more  waiting  for,  and  entitled  to, 
admission,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the 
President  and  Council  to  arrange  for  their 
accommodation — to  form  separate  classes 
and  teachers  by  whom  they  may  be  taught. 

It  is  not  seemly  that  young  females  should 
study  Art  from  nature  and  the  nude  in 
‘  ‘  companionship  ”  with  as  manyyoung  men, 
or  that  evenings  should  be  passed  where 
flirtations  are  inevitable,  and  where  guar¬ 
dianship  is  removed  from  inconvenient 
interference.  We  hope  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  will  give  this  matter 
due  attention.  The  caution  is,  perhaps, 
the  more  needful,  because  the  curator,  Mr. 

Loft,  is  about  to  vacate  the  position  after 
many  years’  service. 

Eoyal  Scottish  Academy. — At  a  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  of  the  members  convened  by 
the  statute  of  the  Academy,  on  the  1  Gth  of 
February,  Mr.  W.  McTaggart,  and  Mr. 

J.  Dick  Peddie,  Associates,  were  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  the  deaths 
last  year  of  the  two  brothers,  E.  S.  Lauder 
and  J.  E.  Lauder.  Mr.  McTaggart  is  a 
figure-painter ;  Mr.  Peddie,  we  believe,  is 
an  architect :  his  exhibited  pictures  are, 
at  least,  of  an  architectural  character. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Picture-Gal¬ 
lery  will,  as  usual,  be  re-arranged  for  the 
forthcoming  season,  and  circulars  have 
been  issued  inviting  contributions  from 
artists.  Paintings  and  drawings,  not 
packed  in  cases,  will  be  received  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  the  21st  and 

22nd  of  March ;  but  works  that  are  so 
packed  must  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  C.  Wass, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Considering  the 
enormous  number  of  visitors  who  flock  to 
that  favourite  place  of  amusement  and 
instruction,  and  the  amount  realised 
annually  by  the  sale  of  pictures,  there  are  i 

few  “markets”  out  of  London  where 
artists  are  more  likely  to  meet  with 
‘  ‘  customers.”  The  picture-gallery  is  always 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  palace. 

The  National  Portrait- Gallery  has 
not  yet  been  re-opened.  We  understand 
the  delay  has  arisen  from  the  time 
occupied  in  the  re-fitting  of  the  space 
assigned  to  it  in  the  exhibition-galleries 
overlooking  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 

This  space  comprises  the  whole  range  over 
that  now  filled  by  the  Meyrick  Armour. 
Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  hung  the 
Tudor  portraits  in  the  first  of  the  three 
annual  portrait-exhibitions  originated  at 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby’s  suggestion.  The 
division  into  bays  will  be  again  adopted, 
but  the  passage  will  he  on  the  wall  side,  and 
not,  as  before,  near  the  range  of  windows. 

The  Society  fob  the  Encouragement 

OF  the  Fine  Arts  commenced  operations 
for  the  twelfth  session  on  the  13th  of  Jan., 
when  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  delivered  a  lecture 
on  “Blessing the  Cornfields,  or  Landscape 
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Art  in  Poetry.”  On  Feb.  lOtb  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke,  D.C.L.,  gave  a  lecture  “  On  the 
Culture  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  its  Influence 
on  Industrial  Pursuits.”  The  remaining 
lectures  are — “The  Poetry  of  the  Arts,” 
by  Mr.  J.  Dafforne,  on  the  24th  of  March  ; 

“  The  Influences  of  Art  on  Civilisation,” 
by  !Mi-.  H.  O’Neil,  A.E.A.,  on  April  21st ; 
and  ‘  ‘  On  the  Tragic  Element  in  the  Drama 
and  Fiction,”  by  Mr.  Westland  Marston, 

1  D.C.L.  At  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  of  Feb. 

1  the  chief  featui'e  of  the  evening  was  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  small  collection  of  the  works 

1  of  the  late  President  of  the  Society  of 

1  British  Artists,  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hurlstone ;  this 
is  referred  to  elsewhere.  At  future 
meetings,  during  the  session,  papers  are  to 
be  read  by  Mr.  H.  Tidey,  on  “  Beauty  and 
the  Beautiful ;  ”  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous  on 
“Greek  Art;”  and  by  Mr.  J.  Saddler,  on 
“Engravers  and  Engraving.”  On  each 
occasion  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  works 
of  Art. 

South  Kestsixgtoh  Museum.  —  The 
rumoui’  that  an  exhibition  of  works  by 
ancient  and  deceased  masters  is  to  be 
held  annually  at  South  Kensington  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  without 
foundation.  The  idea  was  never  for  a 
moment  entertained.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  the  several  galleries  now  always 
open  at  the  Museum  are,  in  reality,  such 
exhibitions ;  besides  which  there  are  usually 
many  pictures  on  loan.  The  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy  is  bound  to  supply  the  place  vacated 
by  the  British  Institution. 

The  Wi>mer  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall 
has  closed  after  a  most  successful  season ; 
and  Mr.  Wallis  is  proposing  to  open  his 
usual  Spring  exhibition,  in  April,  with  a 
collection  of  French,  Flemish,  and  Ger¬ 
man  pictures,  which,  from  all  we  hear, 
promises  more  than  ordinary  attractions. 

Mu.  James  HoLLiVND,  whose  works  have 
j  long  been  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society,  died  on  the  12th  of  February  last. 
Next  month  we  hope  to  give  some  notice 
ofhim.  ■’ 

j  Mu.  Buskin’s  Specimen  of  a  Cata¬ 

logue. — We  so  often  have  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  absence,  the  price,  or  the 
slovenly  composition  of  catalogues,  that 

1  we  must  not  omit  to  thank  Mr.  Euskin  for 
showing  us  what  a  catalogue  may  become. 
A  little  hroclaire  of  fifteen  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  a  list  of  the  fifty  drawings  and  photo- 
graj)hs  illustrative  of  the  architecture  of 
Verona,  which  were  shown  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution  on  February  14th — when  Mr. 
Euskin  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  old  city — 
is  just  such  an  aid  to  the  stroller  through 
that  most  intere.sting  temporary  gallery  as 
would  be  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  lecturer 
itself.  In  fact,  no  one  but  he  would 
venture  to  speak  so  decidedly  ex  cathedra. 
Knowing  him  and  his  way,  we  listen  with 
unabated  jileasure  to  the  fervent  utter¬ 
ance.  “It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  draw  this  better,”  he  says  of  a  fine 
drawing  of  a  decorative  Lombard  moulding 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Duomo.  Of 
another  ho  says,  “It  is  much  more  like 
the  real  thing  than  a  cast  would  bo.” 
This,  at  all  events,  is  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  visitor.  And,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Euskin,  if  wo  are  allowed 
to  add  the  words,  “unless  the  ca.st  wore 
lighted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
moulding  when  viewed  in  situ.  Again, 

“  Mr.  Bunney’s  drawing  is  so  faithful  and 
careful  as  almost  to  enable  the  spectator 
to  imagine  himself  on  the  spot.”  Or,  “  A 
most  careful  drawing,  leaving  little  to  be 
desired  in  realisation  of  the  subject.” 

“Beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  Burgess.” 
A  safer  portion  of  this  running  criticism — 
safer,  at  all  events,  to  imitate — consists  of 
the  indications  given  of  the  chief  merit, 
or  more  striking  characteristics,  of  the 
objects  drawn.  For  most  catalogues  this 
method  of  annotation  would  be  ample,  the 
spectators  being  left  to  form  their  own  un¬ 
biassed  opinions  of  the  excellence  of  the 
representation.  Thus  the  note  on  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  upper  arcade,  “showing  the 
grandest  treatment  of  architectural  foliage 
attained  by  the  fourteenth-century  masters  : 
massive  for  all  purposes  of  support,  exqui¬ 
sitely  soft  and  refined  in  contour,  and 
faultlessly  composed,”  is  a  profound  criti¬ 
cism  that  may  teach  the  observer  how  to 
look  at  the  drawing.  The  little  collection 
in  question,  brought  together  only  for  the 
illustration  of  the  lecture,  consisted  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  drawings  in  various  styles  ; 
of  these  some  of  the  representations  of 
sculptural  details  fully  deserve  Mr.  Euskin’s 
warm  encomiums.  Two  or  three  of  Mr. 
Bunney’s  coloured  drawings  are  most 
admirable  representations  of  their  objects, 
though  we  fear  the  introduction  of  body- 
colour  augurs  ill  for  their  durability.  And 
there  was  a  sketch  of  the  tomb  of  Sig- 
norio  della  Scala,  by  Samuel  Prout,  which, 
as  a  specimen  of  drawing,  perhaps,  may  be 
considered  the  gem  of  the  collection. 

Mu.  Myeus,  of  New  Bond  Street,  has 
a  picture  of  very  great  interest,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  late  Baron  Leys.  It  is  an 
assemblage  of  portraits  of  the  members  of 
his  family — his  son,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
those  of  his  father,  mother,  and  children. 
It  is  painted  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the 
artist,  and  carries  us  back,  as  no  doubt  it 
was  designed  to  do,  to  the  earlier  state 
of  the  Art.  The  picture  to  which  we  refer 
is  the  original,  from  which  a  larger  work 
was  painted  on  a  panel  placed  over  the 
chimney-piece  in  the  grand  saloon  at  the 
Baron’s  residence. 

The  School  of  the  Female  Artists. 
— Attached  to  the  Society,  No.  9,  Conduit 
Street,  Bond  Street,  is  a  school  for  study 
from  the  living  and  draped  model.  It  is 
thoroughly  well  managed  and  conducted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Atkin¬ 
son,  who  is  also  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Female  Artists.  The  “  in¬ 
structor  ”  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Fisk;  and  the 
visitor  (honorary)  is  Mr.  George  D.  Leslie, 
A.E.A.,  who  gives  continual  personal  at¬ 
tendance,  and  to  whom  the  pupils  are 
largely  indebted.  The  days  when  models 
are  “posed”  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  twelve  to  four  o’clock — the  terms 
being  three  and  a  half  guineas  for  the 
term  of  three  months.  There  are  many 
young  ladies  who  desire  to  know  how  and 
where  they  can  obtain  advantages  such  as 
this  school  offers — advantages  of  good  and 
safe  instruction  from  living  or  placed 
models,  or  both.  We  recommend  such 
ladies  to  visit  the  gallery  any  Tuesday  or 
Friday,  and  judge  for  themselves.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists 
contains  many  evidences  of  the  results  of 
teaching  in  these  schools. 

Mr.  Euskin,  “  Slade”  Professor  of  Art 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  delivered  his 
inaugural  lecture  on  the  8th  of  last  month, 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  which  was 
filled,  as  a  local  paper  observes,  with  as 
large  an  audience  as  was  ever  seen  at  an 
Oxford  public  lecture.  His  subject  was  a 
general  view  of  British  Art,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  by  Art  is  hero  to  be  understood 
painting — in  the  highest  department  of 
which  we  are,  and  must  be,  from  our  nature 
and  habits,  lamentably  deficient :  we  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  too  much  care  and 

anxiety  to  be  able  to  give  that  entire  de¬ 
votion  to  the  subject  necessary  to  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  show  very  great 
excellence  in  portraiture,  and  in  delineat¬ 
ing  home-scenes,  domestic  life,  and  land¬ 
scape,  and  in  these  branches  of  Art  our 
study  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  lec¬ 
ture  concluded  with  some  serious  and 
faithful  advice  to  the  young  men  before 
him  to  rise  once  more  from  the  ‘  ‘  careless 
selfishness  ”  which  has  too  long  been  the 
curse  of  the  country,  in  order  to  make 
England,  in  the  noblest  sense,  the  leader 
of  nations.  For  his  second  lecture,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  after  our  present  sheets 
were  arranged  for  the  press,  Mr.  Euskin 
took  for  his  subject  “  The  Eelation  of  Art 
to  Eeligion.” 

Miss  Durant’s  Bust  of  ‘  Euth,’  exhi¬ 
bited  last  year  in  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
where  it  received  much  favourable  notice, 
is,  we  hear,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  by  the 
famous  house  of  Barbidienne,  of  Paris, 
who  has  secured  the  right  of  reproduction, 
both  life-size  and  of  smaller  dimensions. 

‘  Art  Thoughts.’ — We  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  notify  that  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  are  the  English  publishers  of 
this  work,  by  klr.  J.  J.  Jarves,  reviewed  in 
our  February  number  with  the  imprint  of 
the  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Hard  and 
Houghton,  New  York,  through  whom  our 
copy  reached  us. 

A  Medallion  Portrait  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby  has  been  executed  by  a  young 
sculptor,  Mr.  Hamilton  P.  McCarthy, 
which  will,  doubtless,  be  appreciated  by 
the  numerous  admirers  of  the  great  states¬ 
man.  The  likeness  is  exceUent,  and  the 
work  firm  and  artistic  in  execution.  The 
specimen  submitted  to  us  was  in  bronze, 
but  Mr.  McCarthy  proposes  to  execute 
some  copies  in  marble. 

Eoad  Tunnel  at  Westminster. — Why 
are  the  public  refused  the  convenience  of 
the  tile-lined  gallery  under  the  approach 
to  Westminster  Bridge  ?  Until  the  8th  ult. 
the  little  adit  was  closed  by  iron  gates. 

On  the  opening  of  Parliament  these  gates 
were  also  opened,  but  the  ‘  ‘  staircase  is 
shut  ” — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  public  con¬ 
venience  is  concerned.  You  are  free  to 
enter  from  the  cloister,  and  to  pass  under 
the  road,  casting  your  glances  upwards, 
at  the  very  ingenious  arrangement  in  the 
middle,  which  combines  the  functions  of  a 
ventilator,  a  skylight,  an  island  for  the 
protection  of  foot-passengers,  and  a  resting- 
place  for  the  porters  of  burdens.  The 
gallery  itself  has  upright  sides,  and  a  seg¬ 
mental  roof,  all  lined  with  white  glazed 
tiles.  Viewed  from  the  cloister,  from 
which  you  have  to  descend  half-a-dozen 
steps,  it  looks  something  like  the  entrance 
to  a  sewer.  But  examined  from  the 
northern  end,  the  perspective  view  of  the 
cloister  abutting  on  the  New  Palace  Yard 
is  striking  and  picturesque.  At  this  point, 
however,  stands  a  policeman,  to  bar  the 
further  passage  of  any  but  members  of 
Parliament.  Why  should  a  work  so 
necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  and 
so  important  as  an  access  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Eailway,  be  thus  monopoEzed  ? 

The  “Felton”  Portrait  of  Shak- 
SPERE  is  to  be  submitted  for  sale,  with 
other  works  of  Art,  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  and  Co.,  on  the  30th  of  April. 

It  is  painted  on  wood,  and  is  assumed  to 
be  the  portrait  from  which  Droeshout 
engraved  his  plate,  the  first  portrait  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  dramatist,  and  to  which,  for 
its  fidelity,  Ben  Jonson  bore  testimony. 
From  the  initials  E.  B.  that  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  panel  after  Shakspere’s  name, 
and  the  date  1597,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the 
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work  of  Richard  Burbage,  an  actor  and 
artist,  his  contemporary.  Among  other 
works  announced  for  sale,  during  the 
coming  season,  are  those  of  the  late 
Thomas  Creswick,  E.A.,  and  David  Roberts’ 
celebrated  drawings  of  ‘  Scenes  in  the  Holy 
Land.’ 

The  Lectures,  at  South''  Kensington 
Museum,  on  “Ornamental  Iron-work,” 
given  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Capes,  commenced  on 
the  7th  of  last  month,  and  were,  and  will 
be,  continued  on  each  successive  Monday, 
till  the  series  of  six  is  completed.  They 
are  especially  addressed  to  workmen,  and 
have  hitherto  been  well  attended  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

Mr.  Bedford  Lemere  has  published  a 
series  of  views  of  the  grounds  that  environ 
the  Alexandra  Park — examples  of  English 
scenery — to  which  we  have  directed  atten¬ 
tion.  As  specimens  of  Art  these  are 
productions  of  great  merit,  while  they  con¬ 
vey  impressive  ideas  of  the  magnificent 
beauty  of  the  forest-trees  at  Muswell  Hill, 
which  are  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any 
of  those  that  adorn  the  woods  or  parks  of 
the  finest  aristocratic  demesnes  of  the 
kingdom.  They  comment  forcibly  on  our 
appeal  to  preserve  for  the  public,  at  any 
cost,  the  grounds  that  surround  the 
Alexandra  Palace. 

A  Bust  of  Hexry  Lord  BRotiGHAJj; 
has  been  presented  by  Henry  Erancis 
Makins,  Esq.,  to  the  Reform  Club.  It  is 
the  admirable  work  of  John  Adams,  Acton, 
a  sculptor  who  was  brought  up  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  late  philanthropist,  Thomas 
Farmer,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  Ealing. 
He  obtained  the  travelling  fellowship  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  John  Gibson,  in  whose 
studio  at  Rome  he  was  located  for  more 
than  ten  years,  working  continually  by  the 
side  of  the  master,  whose  place  in  Art  he 
would  probably  have  taken,  but  that  ill- 
health  compelled  his  return  to,  and  re¬ 
sidence  in,  London.  If  we  may  judge  from 
this  bust,  the  anticipations  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  ability  have  been  fulfilled,  and  larger 
fame  may  be  expected  to  follow.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  power — a  fine  portrait — 
the  old  man  eloquent :  giving  with  mar¬ 
vellous  force  the  massive  head  and  the 
vehement  character  of  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age.  It  is  not  flattered  ;  there 
is  truth  in  every  line  of  the  features,  while 
the  expression  has  much  of  that  eloquence 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  day  of  his  i 
prime.  The  draperies  are  disposed  with 
skill,  and  altogether  few  productions  of  its 
class  have  been  so  eminently  successful,  re¬ 
garded  either  as  a  portrait  or  a  work  of 
sculptured  Art. 

The  Exglish  Valentines  this  year 
have  been  deplorably  bad — mere  absurdi¬ 
ties,  for  the  most  part,  without  a  glimmer 
of  Art.  But  the  market — and  as  long  as 
there  are  youths  and  maidens  a  market 
there  will  always  be — has  been  largely 
supplied  from  France,  where  assuredly 
they  “do  these  things  better;”  and  for 
such  supply  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Rimmel,  who  has  done  a  vast  deal,  if 
in  “  a  small  way,”  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  British  public.  "We  have  seen  at 
his  renowned  establishment  works  of  this 
class,  of  such  merit  that  they  might  be 
readily  accepted  by  the  most  fastidious  of 
critics  and  Art-lovers ;  very  beautiful  as 
compositions,  and  exquisite  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  finish.  Those  that  contain 
flowers  are  absolutely  perfect ;  they  might  | 
furnish  models  for  any  student ;  while  in 
others  a  rich  fancy  is  abundantly  dis¬ 
played. 


IIeheward  of  the  Wake.  Engraved  by  C.  G. 

Lewis  from  the  Designs  of  H.  C.  Selous. 

Published  by^  the  Art-Union  of  London., 

According  to  a  custom  that  has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  adopted  by  the  Art-Union  of  London,  the 
Council  in  18G8  offered  a  premium  for  a  series 
of  drawings,  partially  shaded,  illustrating  some 
work  of  a  British  author,  or  some  passages  of 
the_;.  history  of  our  country.  The  invitation 
resulted  in  thirty-five  sets  of  designs  being  sent 
in :  out  of  these,  one  set,  consisting  of  twenty 
drawings,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous,  secured  for 
their  author  the  award.  The  work  selected  by 
the  author  for  illustration  was  the  Rev.  C. 
Kingsley’s  popular  story  of  “Ilereward  of  the 
Wake  ;  or,  the  Last  of  the  English,”  a  narrative 
full  of  subject  of  a  certain  kind,  but  well  adapted 
to  call  forth  varied,  characteristic,  and  spirited 
I  treatment.  The  more  than  half-barbaric  life  of 
i  the  epoch  to  which  the  tale  refers — that 
!  immediately  preceding  the  Conquest,  and  that 
which  followed  this  event — would  give  ample 
scope  for  composition  to  any  artist. 

Of  the  several  works  of  a  similar  kind  issued 
by  the  society,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
Mr.  Selous  has  proved  himself  the  successful 
competitor,  “  Hereward  of  the  Wake”  has 
certainly  not  been  surpassed,  though  on  one  or 
two  occasions  it  may  have  been  equalled.  The 
story  told  by  its  author  is  so  generally  known, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  even  an  out¬ 
line  of  it.  The  principal  scenes,  those  which 
exhibit  most  dramatic  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  eminently  pictorial,  are  discriminately 
selected  for  illustration,  and  are  treated  with  a 
boldness  of  conception  and  vigour  of  drawing 
most  commendable.  The  council  of  the  Art- 
Union  acted  wisely  in  making  it  compulsory  on 
the  competitors  that  their  drawings  should  be 
something  more  than  mere  skeleton  outlines ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  such  works,  however 
beautiful  and  excellent  in  themselves,  meet  with 
but  little  public  appreciation,  generally ;  and 
secondly,  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  light  and  shade  into  a  composition  greatly 
enhances  its  value,  by  giving  it  a  larger  amount 
of  pictorial  effect :  thus  these  shaded  outlines 
are  in  reality  pictures. 

We  might  go  through  the  whole  series  of 
these  drawings  and  say  something  more  or 
less  complimentary  of  each  one ;  for,  as  may  be 
expected,  some  are  of  higher  merit  than  others. 
The  opening  subject,  ‘  Hereward’s  Interview 
with  his  Mother  and  the  Priest  Herluin  ’  is 
very  powerfully  rendered :  the  wild  convivial 
scene  in  the  ancient  hall  is  a  composition  of 
numerous  figures  full  of  action  and  very 
skilfully  arranged.  ‘  Martin  Lightfoot  over¬ 
takes  Hereward  ’  is  a  clever  drawing ;  the  figures 
are  most  animated :  this  latter  quality  is  still 
more  apparent  in  ‘  How  Hereward  was  caught 
in  a  Trap,’  though  the  action  of  the  horse 
is  somewhat  forced  too  violently.  But,  perhaps 
nothing  in  the  entire  series  equals  the  design 
entitled  ‘  Hereward  runs  his  Ship  upon  the 
Flanders  Shore  every  figure  here  is  one  to  be 
studied  in  motive,  attitude,  and  in  expression ; 
painted  on  canvas  by  a  masterly  hand,  this 
would  make  a  grand  picture :  even  with  the 
slight  aid  given  to  it  by  partial  shading — most 
judiciously  applied,  we  would  observe — it  comes 
out  with  extraordinary  power.  ‘  Hereward 
clearing  Bourne  of  Frenchmen  ’  reminds  one  of 
Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,  such  havoc  the 
gigantic  strength  of  the  Englishman  is  making 
of  his  enemies ;  a  somewhat  similar  scene  is 
‘Hereward  rescuing  Alftruda.’  In  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  these  may  be  pointed  out  ‘  Tolfrida 
teaching  Hereward  to  pray :  ’  both  are  kneeling- 
before  a  crucifix  in  their  bed-chamber,  a  child 
sleeps  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  a  brace  of 
large  hounds  have  taken  up  their  temporary 
abode  in  the  apartment.  ‘Hereward’s  First 
Interview  with  Torfrida  ’  is  an  elegant  design, 
both  as  regards  the  figures,  the  architecture  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  massive  old  furniture. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  series  that  the  artist  has  given 
much  careful  study  to  all  the  details  of  his 
work— costumes,  armour,  &c.  &c. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  Council  of  the  Art- 
Union  Society  to  give  encouragement  to  Art  in 
its  various  phases ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  all  their  ventures  should  find 
equal  favour  in  the  opinion  of  their  subscribers. 
The  large  chromolithograph  of  Mulready’s, 
‘  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,’  issued  last 
year,  was  not,  we  believe,  a  success  :  if 
‘  Hereward  of  the  Wake’  does  not  more  than 
compensate  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  former, 
the  failure  must  be  attributed  to  want  of  taste 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
work  constitutes  an  admirable  companion  to 
Mr.  Maclise’s  designs  illustrating  ‘  The  Norman 
Conquest,’  given  to  subscribers  three  or  four 
years  ago ;  and  this  is  paying  it  no  little 
compliment.  Mr.  Lew-is  has  engraved  the  plates 
with  much  freedom  combined  with  delicacy. 


Journal  op  a  Landscape-Painter  i.n  Corsica. 

By  Edward  Lear.  Published  by  R.  J. 

Bush. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  tolerably  easy 
of  access,  and  likely  to  furnish  the  artist  with 
good  material,  into  which  he  will  not  endeavour 
to  find  his  way.  It  is  true  that  the  majority 
prefer  tarrying  at  home,  or  they  limit  their  travels 
to  a  comparatively  contracted  radius  of  places 
which  have  long  been  shrines  to  Art-pilgrims  ; 
but  now  and  then  we  get  evidence  of  less- 
frequented  wanderings  in  pictures  that  show  us 
something  with  which  we  have  but  little  or  no 
acquaintance.  Now  Corsica  is  not  a  very  far- 
distant  or  an  unknown  region,  as  we  read  of  it 
in  books ;  but  the  character  of  its  scenery,  as 
depicted  by  the  pencil,  is  not  familiar  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Lear  shows  us  in 
a  series  of  bold  and  effective  engravings  in  -wood, 
which  illustrate  his  travelling  experiences  in 
the  island.  Speaking  on  this  point,  he  says ; — 
“  The  ever-varying  'beauties  of  light  and  shade 
in  mountain  and  valley,  the  contrast  of  snowy 
heights  and  dark  forests,  the  thick  covering  of 
herb  and  flower,  shrub  and  tree,  from  the 
cyclamen  and  cystus  to  the  ilex,  oak,  beech, 
and  pine;  these  are  always  around  him”  (the 
traveller),  “  and  he  will  find  that  every  part  of 
Corsica  is  full  of  scenes  stamped  with  original 
beauty  and  uncommon  interest.” 

The  text  of  the  book  is  little  more  than 
what  its  title  indicates,  a  “journal”  of  the 
author’s  visit  to  the  island,  an  enlargement  of 
the  memoranda  made  by  the  way.  Neither  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  nor  in  its  historical 
associations,  nor  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  is  there  anytliing  to 
draw  forth  vivid  and  stirring  description ; 
nevertheless,  IMr  Lear’s  narrative  is  pleasant 
reading.  He  often  meets  with,  and  is  hospitably 
entertained  by,  most  agreeable  residents,  where¬ 
by  we  glean  something  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people  ;  and  he  writes  of  what  he  saw  in  them 
and  their  ’eountry  in  a  quiet,  congenial,  and 
appreciative  spirit. 

The  volume  well  supplements  the  other 
books  of  travels,  in  central  and  southern  Italy, 
and  in  Albania,  published  some  years  ago  by 
the  same  writer  and  artist. 


Art  in  England.  Essays  by  Dutton  Cook. 

Published  by  Sampson  Loav,  Son,  and 

Marston. 

This  is  a  gossiping  series  of  papers,  not  given 
now  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  They 
appeared,  we  believe,  in  some  magazine,  but 
have  been  subjected  to  enlai-gement  and  revision 
to  prepare  them  for  re-publication.  The  artists 
whose  lives  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  sketched  out 
with  a  lively  anecdotical  pen  are,  for  the  most 
part,  comparatively  imknown,  or  but  little  ap¬ 
preciated  now  in  the  records  of  British  Art ; 
though  at  one  period  they  had  a  prominent 
position : — George  Romney  ;  Allan  Ramsay, 
Jun.  ;  Cosw'ay  ;  Sherwin,  the  engraver  ;  North- 
cote  ;  Hoiipner.  Then  we  have  a  chapter 
about  RoubiUiac,  the  sculptor;  another  on 
Verrio  and  Laguerre,  two  French  painters  who 
established  themselves  in  England  long  years 
since  ;  another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  rise  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  and  the  final  essay  dis¬ 
cusses  the  genius  of  Tiu-ner,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  s 
estimate  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  latter’s  “  Mo- 
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dern  Painters,”  and  especially  of  the  last  volume, 
Mr.  Cook  says  : — “  Emphatically  a  great  work 
— a  noble  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Art-literature, 
resplendent  enough  to  have  its  Haws  dwelt  upon 
and  some  imperfections  and  shortcomings  in  its 
setting  pointed  out,  and  yet  to  lose  little  in  es¬ 
timation  after  the  utmost  has  been  said  and 
done  in  these  respects.”  There  will  be  few 
dissentients  -from  this  opinion  who  have  brought 
to  the  reading  of  any  of  Professor  Euskin’s 
writings  anything  of  a  congenial  spirit  with 
his  love  and  admiration  of  the  beautiful  both 
in  Ai't  and  nature.  Without  any  pretension  to 
Art  -  criticisms  these  sketches  offer  both  in¬ 
formation  and  amusement. 


This  is  a  volume  of  deep  interest,  full  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  wisdom  ;  a  series  of  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive,  j'et  attractive,  teachings  from  the  book 
of  nature.  It  is  “an  ample  review  of  the 
ocean  world;”  not,  indeed,  exhausting  the 
subject,  but  dealing  with  so  many  parts  of  it 
as  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  immense  amount 
of  information  on  matters  concerning  which  all 
persons  will  desire  to  know  something.  The 
style  is  exceedingly  seductive,  as  harmonious 
as  the  theme  of  which  it  treats ;  it  is  full  of 
engravings,  some  large,  some  small,  and  some 
in  colours.  They  are  admirably  executed  por¬ 
traits  of  many  hundred  objects  interesting  to 
the  naturalist — but  not  to  him  only.  The  book 
may  be  read  for  amusement  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  rich  in  curious  anecdote. 
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ings  are  for  all  ages,  but  more  especially  for 
those  who  are  beginning  life,  and  must  learn  in 
the  school  of  experience. 


Eobixson  Crusoe.  With  One  Hundred  Original 
Illustrations  by  Erxest  Griset.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Camden  Hotten. 


minent  part.  Those  who  care  to  read  the 
Pretender’s  history,  interesting  and  exciting 
as  it  is,  will  obtain  ample  imformation  in  this 
graceful  vohime.  It  contains  nothing  that  is 
new  ;  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  facts,  skilfully 
knit  together,  and  placing  before  the  reader  a 
touching  and  exciting  narrative  at  easy  cost. 
The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  J .  Lawson,  are 
good. 


Millicent  and  her  Cousins.  By  the  Hon. 

Augusta  Bethel.  Illustrations  by  H. 

Paterson.  Published  by  Griffith  and 

Farren. 

We  remember,  with  pleasure,  the  fair  lady’s 
“Echoes  of  an  Old  Bell;  ”  it  was  graceful  and 
imaginative ;  and  this  is  a  genuine  Christmas 
book,  containing  a  variety  of  characters  with 
various  tempers  and  objects;  but,  we  are  sorry 
to  saj’',  disfigured  by  a  superabundance  of 
vulgar  English:  “’arn’t,”  and  “couldn’t,”  and 
“  you’ve,”  and  “  haven’t,’  ’  &c.  If  young  people, 
in  these  fast  days,  have  the  habit  of  docking  tb(3 
Queen’s  English  in  this  fashion,  it  should  never 
be  written  and  printed  by  those  who  ought  to, 
and  do,  know  better  ;  there  is  neither  fun  nor 
wit  in  semi- vulgarity,  and  Miss  Bethel  has  too 
much  genuine  power  in  composition  to  cater  to 
the  defects  of  her  readers. 

We  enjoy  “  fun,”  genuine  fun,  as  much  now 
as  we  did  in  our  young  days ;  but  we  ilike  it 
pure.  Millicent  is  naturally  and  vigorously 
drawn  ;  but  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
been  her  governess,  or,  at  times,  even  her  com¬ 
panion. 


Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.  By  G.  P.  D. 

Published  by  Michkll  and  Hughes. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  pleasantest,  and 
most  instructive  volumes  the  past  year  has 
given  to  young  people.  As  a  collection  of 
short  fairy  tales,  it  is  by  much  the  best  we  have 
read  for  a  very  long  time.  Each  story  points 
a  moral,  teaches  a  lesson,  and  brings  a  reward. 
It  is  honey-sweet ;  pure  and  fresh  as  morning 
dew ;  and  although  the  thoughts  and  hopes, 
and  fears  and  longings  of  earth,  are  by  no 
means  put  out  of  sight ;  they  are  made  eloquent 
persuaders  that  the  way  to  goodness,  happiness, 
and  heaven,  are  smooth  and  easy  of  travel. 
The  style,  too,  although  bearing  evidence  of  a 
first  essay,  is  careful  and  sound.  Youthful 
readers  will  learn  from  this  unpretending  book, 
much  that  they  will  never  need  to  unlearn 
when  they  grow  old :  the  author  has  given  in 
a  few  pages  a  gift  of  great  worth  to  the  rising 
generation ;  and  no  doubt,  at  a  period  not 
distant,  we  shall  know  the  name  which  these 
letters  G.  P.  D.  indicate. 


Eosamond  Fane  ;  or,  the  Prisoners  of  St. 
James.  By  M.  and  C.  Lee.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Eobert  Dudley.  Published  by 
Griffith  and  Farran. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  taken  a  gene¬ 
rally  known  anecdote  of  James  II.’s  boyhood 
and  made  it  into  a  story.  They  have  been  at 
evident  pains  to  be  historically  correct,  and 
apologize  for  having  anticipated  the  time  when 
Lady  Carlisle  had  the  care  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth’s  education,  by  about  a  year.  This 
is  a  very  slight  flaw  in  a  work  of  fiction,  which 
is  composed  with  sufficient  skill  to  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  narrative.  The  mighty  wizard.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  set  the  example  of  weaving  a  web 
of  fiction  out  of  a  thread  of  fact.  We  are  told 
that  historical  novels  are  out  of  fashion,  and  so 
they  will  remain  until  a  second  Scott  arises  to 
harmonize  and  illumine  what  is  dark  and 
dreary,  by  contrasts  and  episodes  that  never 
falsified  facts,  while  at  the  same  time  they  created 
fresh  interest  in  them. 

We  are  certain  that  Eosamond  Fane  will  give 
pleasure  to  many  of  our  juvenile  friends,  and 
send  them  to  the  History  of  England  with  in¬ 
creased  interest. 

The  illustrations  and  getting-up  of  this 
volume  are  not  in  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran’s 
usual  style  of  excellence. 


The  World  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  Moquin  Tan- 
DON.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  the 
Eev.  H.  Martyn  Hart,  M.A.  Published 
by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 


Nature.  A  AVeekly  Illustrated  Journal  of 
Science.  Published  at  9,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 

Considering  that  there  is  scarcely  a  weekly  or 
monthly  publication  that  does  not  treat,  in  some 
form  or  other,  of  the  world  of  natural  science, 
and  also  that  there  are  periodicals  more  or  less 
devoted  to  its  teachings,  it  might  be  thought 
that  such  a  journal  as  this  is  superfluous.  We 
presume,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  found 
HO ;  the  reading  public,  even  of  learned  books, 
is  large  comparatively,  and  such  will  find  in 
“  Nature  ”  a  comprehensive  digest  of  scientific 
information  that  will  be  welcome  to  them. 
The  work  is  well  sent  out  as  to  paper  and 
printing ;  and  in  the  numbers  which  have 
reached  us  are  contributions  of  writers  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  attainments  in  various 
branches  of  science. 


Another  edition  of  this  immortal  book — and 
one  that  will  delight  every  boy-reader  ;  for  it 
is  full  of  graphic  character  and  redolent  of 
humour  ;  not  coarse  fun,  but  rather  refined 
drolleries  that  admirably  illustrate  the  text. 
In  all  his  editions  of  old  works,  Mr.  Hotten  is 
sure  to  introduce  something  new  ;  here  we 
have  a  condensed  history  of  the  sailor  “Alex¬ 
ander  Selcraig,  who  changed  his  name  to  Sel¬ 
kirk,”  and  who  having  lived  alone  during  four 
years  and  four  months  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  returned  to  England,  and  died, 
A.D.  1723,  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy. 
Young  people  will  read  this  brief  and  “  true 
history,”  with  almost  as  much  avidity  as  the 
romantic  tale  woven  out  of  it  by  Defoe.  Among 
the  books  of  the  past  year  this  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  the  best. 


A  Grammar  of  Elocution.  By  John  Millard. 

Publishers  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

A  book  of  this  kind  was  greatly  wanted :  the 
Art  of  correctly  speaking  has  been  strangely 
neglected ;  for  an  Art  it  is,  and  one  that  may 
be  easily  taught  by  a  competent  teacher. 
There  are  rules  that  may  be  impressed  on  any 
mind.  Eloquence  is  indeed  a  rare  gift,  and  few 
possess  it ;  but  all  who  have  to  speak  either  in 
private  or  in  public,  may  learn  how  to  do  it 
gracefully  and  with  effect.  That  is  a  truism 
on  which  the  author  insists.  He  cannot  indeed 
make  an  orator,  but  he  can,  and  does,  show  that 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment  when  address¬ 
ing  either  the  many  or  the  few,  are  by  no 
means  evils  that  cannot  be  overcome,  and  with 
but  little  difficulty. 

How  often  do  we  meet  people  who  fail  to  get 
respectably  through  a  dozen  sentences  when 
called  upon  to  speak ;  yet  who  are  fully  masters 
of  the  subject  they  have  in  hand,  and  who 
could  talk  about  it  freely  and  effectively  among 
friends  or  when  “at  home”  with  their  auditors. 

To  such  we  introduce  Mr.  Millard — an  apt, 
intelligent,  experienced,  and  singularly  compe¬ 
tent  teacher  ;  there  are  members  of  parliament, 
not  a  few,  who  might  “  go  to  school  ”  to  him 
with  great  advantage,  and  who  if  they  cannot 
take  absolute  lessons,  may  procure,  and  acquire 
much  from,  his  unpretending  little  book.  He 
gives  lessons,  not  only  in  speaking,  but  in  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  read  well  is  of  vast  importance  to 
all  who  can  read :  to  do  so  ill  is  to  deprive  an 
author  of  half  his  influence  and  worth ;  yet  how 
rare  it  is  to  meet  even  a  tolerably  good  reader ! 

Mr.  Millard  arranges  his  subjects  under  these 
heads ;  the  mechanism  of  words ;  the  vocal 
accompaniments  of  words ;  emphasis,  or  the 
enforcing  of  words.  These  divisions  are  sub¬ 
divided  ;  and  he  treats  of  articulation,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  inflection,  modulation,  pauses,  em¬ 
phases,  and  so  forth.  His  rules  are  simple  yet 
comprehensive.  He  is  evidently  master  of  his 
theme,  and  no  doubt  he  has  had  large  experience 
for  his  guidance;  thoroughly  comprehending 
the  importance  of  his  task  and  its  gravity.  To 
him  it  is  a  serious  thing :  it  ought  to  be  so  to 
those  of  his  pupils  who  are  at  any  time  likely  to 
bo  called  on  to  address  a  crowd;  or,  indeed, 
whose  duty  it  ever  is  to  speak  or  read  even  to  a 
limited  circle. 


Tales  or  the  White  Cockade.  By  Barbara 
Hutton.  Published  by  Griffith  and 
Farren. 

This  is  simply  a  record  of  the  few  brief  tri¬ 
umphs  and  many  marvellous  escapes  of  “  Prince 
Charlie,”  in  1745.  The  author  is  a  warm  yet 
not  very  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  “  Young 
Pretender;”  she  does  him,  however,  more 
than  justice,  and  is  fervent  in  laudation  of  his 
brave  and  self-sacrificing  followers,  men  and 
women — of  Flora  Macdonald  especially,  a  lady 
whose  name  has  been  honoured  and  glorified 
ever  since  the  perils  in  which  she  took  a  pro¬ 


The  First  Heroes  of  the  Cross.  By 
I  Benjamin  Clarke,  Editor  of  “  Kind 

I  Words,”  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Jesus 

for  Young  People.”  Illustrated  by  J.  and 
G.  Nicholes.  Published  by  the  Sunday 
1  School  Union. 

!  Following  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Clarke  in 
.  !  his  former  little  volume,  he  has  in  this  sketched 
out  the  histories  of  the  Apostles  as  recorded  in 
the  book  of  the  Acts,  telling  the  stories  in 
I  language  Huited  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
'  dren,  and  drawing  from  them  such  lessons  as  it 
j  is  desirable  to  inculcate.  With  an  attractive 
I  subject,  numerous  engravings,  and  pretty  bind- 
I  '  ing,  here  is  a  book  that  crowds  of  young 
I  people  would  delight  to  possess,  one,  too,  that 
would  scarcely  fail  to  be  permanently  useful. 


I  yEsop's  Fables.  Illustrated  by  Ernest 
Griset.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter, 

I  AND  Galpin. 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dross:  the  fables, 

I  famous  for  two  thousand  years,  have  been 

]  “revised  and  rewritten,”  by  .1.  B.  Rundell,  and 

are  prefaced  by  a  history,  giving  us  all  that 
ever  can  be  given  concerning  Hlsop  the  fabu¬ 
list.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  wood-engraV- 
^  '  ings,  large  and  small ;  they  are  designed  with 

I  '  knowledge  and  skill,  and  are  vigorously  en¬ 

graved.  There  is  no  book  of  the  year  so 
desirable  as  a  gift-book  to  the  young ;  its  teach¬ 
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THE  EOYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 


PORTY-POUBTH  EXHIBITION. 

T  the  annual  Ban¬ 
quet  held  on  the  11th 
of  February,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  public 
opening  on  the  day 
following,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  took  a 
brief  review  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Art,  and  stated 
that  the  Academy 
entered  on  its  work  in  1826  with 
only  fifteen  members.  How  it 
had  since  progressed  might  be 
best  explained  in  one  word — “  cir- 
cumspice  !  ”  Mention  was  also  made 
of  the  Board  of  Manufactures  as 
having  erected,  with  the  aid  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  vote,  two  of  the  noblest  structures 
that  Edinburgh  possesses.  The  croupier, 
E.  Herdman,  E.S.A.,  proposed  that  a 
chair  of  Art  should  he  instituted  in  the 
university  ;  a  suggestion  which  was  warm¬ 
ly  seconded  by  Principal  Sir  A.  Grant. 
An  ode  prepared  for  the  ,  occasion  was 
delivered  by  J.  Ballantyne,  E.S.A.,  and 
the  meeting  altogether  was  intellectual  and 
agreeable. 

The  elegant  rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy  have  the  walls  well  and  fully  occu¬ 
pied  without  crowding.  There  are  fewer 
Eoyal  Academicians  than  in  some  previous 
seasons,  and  not  so  many  foreign  exhibi¬ 
tors.  But  the  Scottish  element  is  strong, 
and  the  Art  of  the  country  is  worthily  re¬ 
presented.  A  general  survey  quickly  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one 
special  picture  that,  distancing  all  the  rest, 
becomes  stereotyped  on  the  memory.  Yet 
that  there  are  many  of  genuine  merit, 
and  meet  to  be  remembered,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  establish  as  we  proceed  in 
our  aUotted  task.  And  first,  as  to  figure- 
pieces.  Passing  over  the  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  properly  constitutes  the 
genre  class  (whether  the  term  applies  to  the 
current  age  alone,  or  embraces  humanity  in 
the  modes  and  manners  of  the  past),  we 
need  not  dwell  on  several  notable  produc  - 
tions  now  being  exhibited  in  Edinburgh, 
and  which  we  have  had  variously  under 
review  on  former  occasions.  Among  these 
is  Sir  N.  Paton’s  ‘  Caliban,’  as  wild  a  vision 
as  ever  sprung  from  the  brain  of  poet 
or  painter.  D.  MacHse’s  ‘  Sleep  of  Dun¬ 
can,’  great  in  anatomical  handling,  yet 
not  free  from  that  compression  of  objects 
to  which  this  artist  is  prone ;  Keely  Hals- 
wheUe’s  ‘  Eoba  di  Eoma,’  and  other  Italian 
portraitures,  rich  and  characteristic ;  E. 
Nicol’s  inimitable  ‘  China  Merchant ;  ’ 
C.  E.  Johnson’s  rather  confused  scumble 
of  the  ‘  Last  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  ’ 


Mrs.  Eobbinson’s  tasteful  portraits,  ‘  A 
Summer’s  Evening  at  Strawberry  Hill ;’ 
and  Peter  Graham’s  chef- d' oeuvre,  ‘  On 
the  way  to  the  Cattle  Tryst,’  &c.,  &c. 
Beginning  with  James  Ai’cher,  we  would 
heartily  commend  each  and  all  of  his  deli¬ 
neations.  One  large  canvas,  illustrating 
the  old  ballad  of  Kirkconnel  Lea,  is  the 
picture  exhibited  last  year  in  the  London 
.  Academy.  ‘  Queen  Margaret,’  by  the  same 
artist,  is  a  cabinet  work  gracefully  refined  ; 
and  the  ‘  Story  of  the  Three  Bears,’  a  girl 
conning  a  book  in  a  garden  with  a  young 
brother  listening  in  her  lap,  is  a  very 
dream  of  childish  happiness.  Our  fa¬ 
vourite,  however,  is  ‘  Desolate,’  a  name 
graphically  borne  out  by  that  solitary  for¬ 
saken  one  crouching  on  the  cold  wide 
moor,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands  in  all  the  abandon  of  lonely  wretch¬ 
edness  :  another  instance,  among  many, 
of  the  powerful  expression  of  misery 
possible  to  be  evolved  without  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  single  feature.  Wm.  McTag- 
gart,  E.S.A.  Elect,  has  a  clever  piece, 

‘  Tillage  Connoisseurs.’  A  lad  bearing 
images  comes  down  a  sloping  road,  followed 
by  a  noisy  troop  of  gaping  children  plainly 
resolved  to  dog  his  steps,  and  leave  the  poor 
vendor  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  on  the 
hot  and  dusty  highway.  The  effect  is  good  ; 
but  somewhat  marred  by  the  exceeding  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other  of  the  upturned 
faces,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  the  same 
type.  ‘  The  Eunaway  ’  tells  its  tale  excel¬ 
lently.  The  boy,  walking  slowly  along 
with  his  bundle,  has  already  misgivings 
about  the  prudence  of  the  step  he  is  taking, 
and  the  sympathetic  terrier  looks  as  if  he 
too  would  fain  turn  back  to  the  comforts 
they  are  so  foolishly  resigning.  Hugh 
Cameron’s  diploma  picture,  ‘  Play,’  must 
command  laudation  from  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sweet  winning  ways  of 
childhood.  These  two  little  beings,  teach¬ 
ing  the  kitten  to  leap,  are  full  of  airy  grace 
and  innocence,  known  only  to  one  period 
of  life — the  best  and  sunniest  page  of  the 
volume — ‘  Maternal  Care,’  is  also  well- 
conceived,  serene  and  natural.  G.  P. 
Chalmers  develops  enlarged  powers.  His 
conception  of  the  humble  woman,  who 
“  Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true,” 

has  all  the  fine  simplicity  indicated  by  the 
poet :  the  impression  is  quiet  and  com¬ 
plete.  In  his  ‘  Love  Song  ’  fancy  soars  a 
higher  flight.  A  girl,  with  eyes  bespeak¬ 
ing  romance  of  soul,  breathes  softly  to 
her  mandolin  some  lay  of  tenderness, 
whose  words,  perhaps,  are  better  to  be 
swiythan  spoken.  A  most  pleasing  picture, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  save  a 
smoother  surface,  which  on  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  appears  to  lack  finish.  Thomas 
Gi'aham’s  ‘  Ave  Maria’  gives  us  a  young 
Eoman  Catholic  female,  of  the  peasant 
class,  inside  a  church.  The  devotional 
expression  is  fixed,  yet  not  overstrained; 
and  the  accessories  of  wood- carving  and 
ecclesiastical  ornamentation  are  carefully 
rendered.  There  is  a  charm  not  easily 
definable  in  E.  T.  Eoss’  diploma  work 
‘  Asleep.’  The  cottage  interior  reveals  a  rosy 
damsel,  seated  at  her  spinning-wheel,  over¬ 
taken  by  the  drowsy  god,  with  her  foot  on  the 
treadle,  and  the  thread  still  in  her  hand. 
A  privileged  visitor,  in  the  guise  of  a  country 
lad,  steals  in  by  the  open  door ;  and  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  by  the  lucky  pose  of  affairs, 
advances  cautiously  with  evident  intention 
to  do  something  bold  and  love-like.  What 
wiU  be  the  consequence?  Probably  a  bright 
blush  now,  and  a  wedding  ring  anon.  Mr. 
Eoss  has  four  other  pictures,  ‘  Preparing 
Bait,’  ‘  Baiting  the  Line,’  ‘Dyeing  the  Net,’ 


and  ‘  The  Music  Lesson ;  ’  in  all  of  which 
fisher-life,  under  various  aspects,  with  its 
motley  accompaniments  of  ropes,  spars, 
casks,  parti- coloured  sails,  baskets,  nets, 
blue  and  red  jackets,  &c.,  is  cleverly 
arranged  to  bring  out  the  particular  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  sea- faring  trade.  This  success¬ 
ful  exposition  of  both  land  and  water  stories 
implies  versatility  in  the  handling  of  the 
brush  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Eoss.  W.  E. 
Lockhart  has  deservedly  found  a  ready  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Eoyal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  his  ‘  After 
Marston  Moor.’  The  episode  in  soldier-life 
is  touchingly  depicted.  The  warrior  fully 
equipped,  and  holding  his  noble  horse  by 
the  bridle  ready  for  instant  departure,  is 
taking  farewell  of  wife  and  child.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  proof  of  William  Douglas’s 
talent  is  to  be  found  in  the  hold  which  his 
productions  take  upon  the  eye  at  the 
moment  of  first  seeing  them.  He  is  one 
of  those  artists  who  belong,  we  had  almost 
said,  to  the  sensational  school,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  charm  lies  in  startling  effects,  such 
themes  being  generally  seized  upon  as  are 
capable  of  vigorous  dramatic  treatment. 
Accordingly  we  are  presented,  inter  alia, 
with  ‘  The  Poisoner,’  wherein  a  designing 
old  rascal,  alchemist,  or  monk,  or  apothe¬ 
cary,  stands  behind  a  curtain  concocting 
some  fatal  mixture,  which,  while  it  brings 
death  to  the  poor  worn  patient  on  the  other 
side  of  the  drapery,  will  bring  also  a  bag  of 
ill-gotten  gold  to  her  wicked  betrayer. 
‘  The  Sleeping  Drummer,’  and  ‘  Traveller’s 
Tales,’  are  both  good  after  their  own  fashion, 
florid  and  suggestive  ;  and  ‘  Adding  Glory 
to  the  Saints,’  where  a  purveyor  of  Catholic 
images,  with  a  sly  smile  on  his  lip,  gives  a 
finishing  touch  to  a  miniature  idol,  has  a 
stroke  of  humour  very  fresh  and  pleasant. 

Of  John  Faed’s  three  pictures,  spite  of 
the  fine  colouring  of  ‘  Evangeline,’  and  the 
stiff  intrepidity  of  ‘  The  Covenanter  Sentry,’ 
we  prefer  the  stalwart  form  and  fine  old 
head  of  ‘  Tenant  Eights,’  with  the  game 
slung  boldly  across  the  shoulders,  as  one 
would  say,  “  Wha’  dare  meddle  wi’  me  ?  ” 
J.  B.  MacDonald  is  particularly  mani¬ 
fest  in  his  ‘  Poacher,’  a  capital  picture, 
giving  not  only  an  admirable  sample  of 
the  l)ona-fide  Celt  following  his  very  ques¬ 
tionable  vocation,  but  as  true  a  bit  of 
snow  storm  on  a  hill-side  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen.  With  ‘  Prince  Charlie’s 
Parliament,’  we  are  not  quite  satisfied. 
The  faces  lack  interest,  and  there  is  a  tame¬ 
ness  about  the  whole  conception.  A  large 
canvas  by  Josef  Israels,  the  Belgian  artist, 
greatly  pleases  us,  ‘  The  Sleepers  :’  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable — a  veritable  leaf  from  the  Castle  of 
Indolence.  Which  is  the  sounder  sleeper,  the 
aged  woman  or  the  cat  ?  The  atmosphere 
is  infectious,  we  must  not  look  longer  or  we 
shall  be  nodding  too.  James  Drummond, 
sometimes  styled  by  pre  -  eminence  the 
painter  of  Scottish  history,  contributes  an 
illustration  in  the  life  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  when,  after  the  surrender  at  Carberry 
HiU,  she  is  brought  a  destined  prisoner  to 
the  provost’s  house  in  Edinburgh. 

There  is  a  grotesque  affectation,  so  to 
speak,  about  George  Hay  that  tells  ex¬ 
cellently  in  his  manipulations.  Indeed, 
he  has,  in  this  respect,  struck  out  in  some 
measure  a  walk  for  himself,  imparting  to 
his  subjects  a  sort  of  quaint  merriment, 
analogous  to  what  in  common  parlance  is 
called  “laughing  in  the  sleeve.”  Even  in 
‘  The  Scrivener’s  Booth,’  a  capital  picture, 
this  sly  meaning  is  perceptible,  and  yet 
more  enjoyably  in  ‘  La  bonne  Bouche,’ 
and  ‘  The  New  Shoes.’  E.  Gavin  has  this 
year  sold  himself  into  bondage,  and  treats 
us  to  a  triple  display  of  negro  humanity  as 


c  c 
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beheld  at  Kew  Orleans.  The  tone  of  these 
slave  likenesses  is  superior ;  the  bronze 
complexions,  protuberant  lips,  and  jetty- 
eyes  have  truth  and  character ;  they  are 
something  more  than  common  portraiture. 
Besides  a  noble  landscape  full  of  the 
poetry  that  lies  in  mountain,  valley,  and 
stream,  that  was  sold  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  -we  have  a  sweet  sample  of  do¬ 
mesticity  from  Sir  George  Harvey,  P.E.S. A., 
designated  ‘A  Girl  Knitting.’  The  chief 
attraction  here  is  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
treatment.  But  then  to  be  simple,  and,  at 
the  same  time  expressive,  is  the  prerogative 
of  a  high  mind,  and  such  real  glimpses  of 
home-scenes,  effective  without  the  least 
“foreign  aid  of  ornament,”  are  a  severe 
test  of  artistic  ability.  Besides  portraits, 
J.  A.  Houston  throws  out  ‘  Bait  ’  for  in¬ 
spection.  There  a  fisher  sits  by  his  boat, 
while  a  young  woman  hands  the  nets. 
R.  Ross,  jun.,  merits  a  word  of  praise  for 
his  ‘  Last  Rose  of  Summer,’  an  elegant 
morceau.  ‘  The  First  Parting,’  J.  David¬ 
son,  is  a  truthful  peep  into  childish  emo¬ 
tions,  implying  delicate  perception  in  the 
author;  and  ‘The  Village  Green,’  John 
Dun,  is  a  delightful  transcript  of  the  golden 
age,  when  dancing  on  green  grass  is 
the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  spirit’s 
buoyancy.  J.  P.  Abercromby  is  very 
successful  in  ‘  Quite  the  Lady,’  another 
child-piece  where,  under  a  worn  umbrella, 
a  small  girl  of  mincing  gait  apes  the  airs 
and  graces  of  maturity.  But  a  deeper 
j  feeling  is  evoked  by  a  choice  product  of 
the  same  hand,  entitled,  ‘  Those  that  seek 

1  Me  early  ,  shall  find  Me.’  The  atmos- 
j  phere  that  surrounds  these  tiny  heads  is 

1  holy.  A  Bible  is  on  the  table  before  them, 

1  the  toys  that  erewhile  delighted  them 

1  lie  forgotten  on  the  floor :  the  better  light 

1  has  shone  upon  these  tender  hearts,  and 

1  as  we  look,  we  seem  to  hear  the  solemn 
words,  ‘  ‘  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise.” 

‘  Days  of  Sunshine,’  and  ‘  Father  Eus- 
1  tace,’  establish  R.  W.  Macbeth’s  claim  to 

1  a  higher  position  than  heretofore  in  the 

1  scale  of  merit.  And  though  the  former 
may  be  rather  too  much  couleur-de-rose,  the 
tint  is  so  far  warranted  by  the  theme, 
while  in  the  latter  the  tone  is  suitably 
‘  grave  and  becoming.  William  Proudfoot 

(an  oft  -  recurring  name)  employs  his 
faculties  variously  in  landscape  and 
figures.  His  interiors  are  carefully  studied, 

!  as  witness,  ‘  Castle  Warden  ’  and  ‘  Parlour 

1  and  Nursery.’  ‘  The  Warrior  in  Time  of 

1  1  Peace,’  T.  Edmonston,  is  an  interesting 
i  1  view  of  the  ship’s  cabin  in  port,  filled  by 
a  heterogeneous  assemblage  enjoying  an 

1  hour  with  their  sailor-friends.  In  a 
kindred^style  of  boon  companionship  we 
may  class  ‘  Merry  Making  in  the  Olden 
j  Time,’  J.  Gilbert,  and  ‘St.  Valentine’s 
'  Morn  at  the  Old  Farm,’  J.  Michie ;  in  both 
which  interest  and  amusement  is  cleverly 
^  portrayed  in  diverse  modes,  corresponding 
to  the  age  and  character  of  the  dramatis 
pe.rsoum.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
(Jswald  Stewart’s  ‘  Man-at-Arms  ’  and 

1  ‘Hiring  a  Bravo;’  spirited  and  healthy 
conceptions.  Similar  to  these  in  treat¬ 
ment  and  suggestion,  are  G.  Aikman’s 
i  1  ‘  Moss  Trooper,'  and  E.  Kirkpatrick’s  ‘  On 

!  Watch  and  Ward  ;  ’  to  which  wo  may  fitly 
add,  Gourlay  Steel’s  ‘  Alarm,’  painted  in 
.  tempera,  a  hero  of  wit  and  mettle  ac- 

i  companied  by  his  dog.  We  wot  not 

1  whether  the  man  in  coat-of-mail,  or  the 
animal  in  coat  of  hair,  shows  the  bolder 
front :  both  are  fearless ;  let  the  enemy 
come  on  I  Among  lady  artists,  Mrs.  Char- 
retie  takes  prominent  rank  as  a  delightful 
expositor  of  female  grace  and  tenderness. 

She  possesses  clear  ideas  of  all  the  more 
delicate  emotions  of  what  her  sex  is  sus- 
ceptable,  and  knows  how  to  illustrate  them 
with  taste  and  expression.  This  opinion 
is  amply  verified  by  ‘  A  Disappointment  ’ 
and  ‘  In  Doubt,’  where  the  single  figure  in 
each  tells  her  tale  with  earnest  and  beau¬ 
tiful  truth.  Miss  M.  Kerr  paints  well  a 
Spanish  damsel  ‘  Going  to  the  Bull-Fight ;’ 
though  in  the  ‘  Belle  of  the  Village  ’  one 
arm  seems  rather  out  of  drawing.  Miss 
W.  Dunlop  touches  a  chord  of  our  far-off 
youth  in  ‘  The  Absorbing  History  of  Cock 
Robin :’  and  Miss  MacWhirter  shows  talent 
in  the  “  still  life  ”  of  ‘  The  Library  Table,’ 
where  an  old  black-lettervolume  divides  the 
interest  with  a  superannuated  coin,  exposed 
in  a  faded  silk  case.  ‘  Neapolitan  Strolling 
Musicians  ’  gives  us  a  most  favourable 
opinion  of  Miss  J.  Ramage ;  nor  must  we  for¬ 
get  Miss  S.  Hewett’s  ‘  Beggar  Girl ;’  surely 
the  pity  “  so  sweetly  invited”  of  the  kind 
gentlefolks  will  meet  its  due  response. 
George  Manson’s  ‘  Milking  Time  ’  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  water-colour  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  the  talent  of 
this  young  aspirant  has  been  substantially 
acknowledged — the  Royal  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  having  bought 
the  picture.  In  respect  of  the  portraits, 
per  se,  Sir  Fi’ancis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  wins 
universal  admiration  for  that  of  his 
daughter  :  it  is  easy,  graceful,  refined,  and 
a  model  of  clear,  yet  mellow,  colour.  Per¬ 
haps,  next  in  order  of  merit,  we  might 
class  a  beautiful  likeness  of  a  ‘  Lady,’  and 
another  of  a  ‘  Boy,’  by  the  late  William 
Crawford.  ‘  Beatrice,  Rome,’  and  ‘  D.  0. 
Hill,  Esq.,  R.S.  A.,’  commissioned  by 
the  Academy  to  be  placed  in  their  collec¬ 
tion,  are  admirable  specimens  of  R.  Herd- 
man’s  vigorous  brush.  ‘  Portrait  of  the 
late  R.  S.  Lauder,  by  himself,’ is  interest- 
irjg,  and  N.  Macbeth  excels  himself  in  his 
thoughtful  and  dignified  impersonation  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce.  The  face  is  a  masterly 
compound  of  intellect  and  feeling.  Otto 
Leyde,  with  much  to  approve  in  the  pose  as 
well  as  execution  of  his  subjects,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  faint  and  sickly  in  hue — witness, 

‘  Mary  Pitman,’  and  ‘  Annie  Babington.’ 
But  the  child  sitting  on  a  flowery  bank, 

‘  Summer-time,’  is  beautiful  exceedingly. 
Then  we  have  fine  portraits  by  D.  Macnee, 
a  name  illustrious  in  his  own  walk  of  Art — 
the  most  conspicuous  being  the  ‘  Rev.  Dr. 
Begg,’  and  ‘Alex.  Smollett,  Esq.,  of  Bon- 
hill,’  both  presentation  pictures.  And 
Colvin  Smith  is  here  with  ^his  broad  firm 
handling,  and  Mungo  Burton,  Hugh  Col¬ 
lins,  J.  M.  Barclay,  Tavernor  Kuott,  and 
a  whole  band  of  well-known  favourites. 
Of  Kenneth  Macleay  we  note  that  he  has 
been  down  among  the  Highlanders,  and  so 
he  produces  a  host  of  Maephersons  and 
Macsweens,|chiefs,  pipers,  and  retainers  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  “by  order  of  Her 
Majesty  Oueen  Victoria.” 

In  landscape-painting  without  doubt 
Sam.  Bough  has  established  in  the  last 
few  years  a  high  and  still  increasing 
reputation,  and  one  thing  we  commend 
about  him  is  that  he  patriotically  chooses 
Edinburgh  as  the  arena  of  his  exhibitions. 

‘  On  the  Solway,’  is  an  outburst  of  genius 
in  conception  as  in  execution  discernible 
at  the  first  glance.  That  far’- stretching 
distance  of  land  and  water,  mingled 
almost  imperceptibly  by  the  receding  tide 
over  the  vast  sands,  the  immense  herd  of 
*  straggling  cattle  dubiously  fording  their 
j  way  through  the  river,  the  whole  canopied 
by  a  most  fitful  and  solemn  sky ;  these 
form  a  great  and  grand  combination  that 
arrest,  holds,  and  fascinates  the  longer  we 
gaze.  This  work  the  Royal  Association 

has  purchased  at  the  moderate  sum  of 
£180.  There  are  two  cattle-pieces  besides  : 

‘  On  the  Solway, ’  by  Peter  Graham,  which 
we  took  occasion  to  notice  with  much  de¬ 
served  praise  in  the  London  Academy  last 
year ;  and,  ‘  The  Drove,’  by  Charles  Jones. 

The  latter  is  a  dexterous  and  powerful 
rendering  of  brute  life,  but  being  literally 
nothing  more,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  a 
mind  athirst  for  an  artistic  treat .  W alter  H. 

Paton  is  an  indefatigable  student.  ‘  ‘  Scorn¬ 
ing  delights  and  living  laborious  days,”  his 
easel  is  ever  yielding  new  fruits  equally 
honourable  to  himself  and  delightful  for 
us  to  contemplate.  Though  slightly  in¬ 
clined  to  exaggeration  in  the  temper  of  his 
skies,  his  general  style  of  working  is 
harmonious  and  natural.  Of  his  nine  con¬ 
tributions,  ‘King’s  Cross’  Point,  Arran’ 
is  our  favourite,  purchased  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  ‘  Wolf’s  Craig  ’  is  a  charming 
bit  of  moonlight,  where  the  chiaroscuro 
is  skilfully  adjusted.  A.  Perigal  is  an¬ 
other  diligent  votary  of  the  gentle  craft ; 
one  of  observation  too,  and  unlimited 
painstaking,  who  goes  daily  on  his  way 
rejoicing  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  con¬ 
genial  profession.  Of  the  numerous  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labours  we  incline  most  to 
‘A  Peep  of  Loch  Awe  ’  and  ‘  Evening  on  a 
Highland  Loch.’  The  latter  especially  is 
well  composed  and  exceedingly  judicious 
in  tone.  But  Mr.  Perigal’ s  masterpiece  is 
certainly  ‘A  Lowland  River,’  in  water¬ 
colour  ;  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty, 
soft  and  effective  in  treatment.  John  0. 
Wintour  holds  respectable  rank  in  the  roll 
of  fame,  albeit  he  is  occasionally  guilty  of 
want  of  precision  and  clearness.  His 
views  of  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  by 
day  and  by  moonlight,  require  study  to 
bring  out  their  intended  effects,  which, 
however,  are  satisfactory  in  the  end.  Were 
it  not  that  private  owners  have  kindly 
granted  loans  of  his  handiwork,  we  should 
have  only  one  of  J.  Maewhirter’s  land¬ 
scapes  now  in  the  galleries.  ‘  Cauld 
blaws  the  blast  across  the  moor’  is  so 
good  that  it  gives  us  a  shiver  like  incipient 
influenza.  Of  similar  character  is  ‘  The 

Moor  of  Rannoch ;’  but  ‘  Harvest  by  the 

Sea  ’  is  bright  and  blythe,  suggesting  peace 
and  plenty.  But  come  now  with  J.  Far- 
quharson  into  this  old  avenue  of  tall  Scotch 
firs,  through  which  the  last  glow  of  the  red 
sunset  is  dreamily  stealing.  There  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  growing  appreciation  of  Art  in 
James  Cassie,  recognisable  in  each  one  of 
his  contributions;  more  particularly  in 
‘  Twilight  on  the  Moor,’  a  sweetly  solemn 
scene,  and  ‘  Early  Morning  on  the  Tay,’ 
soft,  and  dreamy,  and  cool.  ‘  Lochaber,’  A. 
Fraser,  is  wild  and  stormy,  characteristic 
of  the  locality ;  while  a  ‘  Sunny  Cottage, 
Spring-time,’  is  a  feast  to  the  eye,  and  re¬ 
dolent  of  happy  hopes.  Nor  must  we  omit 
praise  to  D.  0.  Hill’s  companion  views  of 
Perth  and  Dunbarton,  and  the  ‘  Old  Mill  ’ 
with  the  crescent  moon  gleaming  on  the 
romantic  scene.  W e  are  indebted  to  Macneil 
Macleay  for  several  pleasing  pieces,  not  so 
purple  in  tint  as  some  of  them  used  to  be. 

J.  W.  Oakes  is  charming  in  both  his  land¬ 
scapes,  particularly  ‘  Chepstow  Castle — 
Moonlight ;’  and  Colin  Hunter  presents  a 
striking  bit  of  river  scenery  with  ‘Fern 
Gatherers  ’  returning  home. 

The  sculpture  comprises  forty-four  ex¬ 
amples.  Of  these  the  chief  are  a  marble 
statue  of  the  late  Graham  Gilbert,  R.S. A., 
by  William  Brodie;  a  bust  in  marble  of 
Professor  Christison,  M.D.,  and  one  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  The  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection,  mezzo-relievo  in  marble,  and 
a  Roman  Oontadina  in  marble,  both  good, 
are  by  John  Hutchinson.  Pet  Marjorie, 
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exquisitely  s'^v^eet,  is  by  Mrs.  D.  0.  IIill ;  a 
sketch  model  for  a  statue  of  Burns,  by  the 
same  gifted  lady,  excellent  in  form,  but 
somewhat  idealised  in  feature;  a  clever 
figure  in  terra-cotta  of  Tubal  Cain,  George 
Lawson ;  a  lovely  expressive  alto-relievo, 
‘  Glaucus  and  lone,’  by  W.  Stevenson. 


EAVENNA  AND  ITS  CHRISTIAN 
MONUMENTS. 

Op  Ravenna,  even  more  truly  than  of  Rome, 
might  Byron  have  sung : — 

“  She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire.” 

Most  deserted  of  the  many  deserted  cities  of 
Italy,  silent,  proud,  solitary,  the  sometime 
capital  of  the  western  empire,  subsides  amid  her 
marshes  and  orchards  into  dignified  decay.  '  Sin¬ 
gularly  calm  and  grand  is  the  quiet  death  of  this 
old  imperial  city.  “  The  Goth,  the  Christian, 
time,  war,  flood,  and  fire  ”  have,  indeed,  left 
the  marks  of  their  ravages  upon  her  pride,  yet 
these  are  but  as  the  furrows  and  silver  hairs  of 
venerable  old  age — witnesses  of  noble  conflict 
and  stedfast  endurance. 

The  richest  associations  of  Ravenna  are  of 
such  ancient  date,  that  the  mediaeval  memories 
whichseem  still  to  pulsate  in  the  dyingsielendour 
of  other  Italian  towns,  here  claim  no  thrill  of 
responsive  interest.  The  pretty  tide  of  cheer¬ 
ful  modern  life  breaks  echoless  against  the 
massive  wails  of  stronghold,  tomb,  and  temple  ; 
in  the  streets  lie  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  of 
the  mighty  dead,  now  used  as  halting  •  places 
for  unmindful  gossip.  The  stately  temples, 
raised  in  the  early  days  of  Christendom  with 
Roman  or  barbaric  magnificence,  lift  themselves 
apart  into  the  upper  air,  and  attract  few  wor¬ 
shippers  beneath  their  resplendent  vaults  of 
mosaic  and  marble.  Around  the  city-walls 
spread  the  scanty  orchards,  the  tracts  of  rice- 
field  and  swamp,  whence  the  peasants  of  to-day 
gain  their  hard  living.  Farther  still,  on  the 
eastern  side,  grows  the  impenetrable 'belt  of 
pine-forest  which  parts  the  city  from  the  sea 
that  once  floated  navies  to  her  walls. 
Such  is  Ravenna  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  relate  what  she  has  been  were  to  unfold  the 
history  of  Italy ;  nay,  to  describe  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  the  growth  and  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  But  the  records  of  the  last  twelve 
centuries  are  so  enwrapped  in  “  the  double  night 
of  ages  and  of  her,  night’s  daughter,  ignorance,” 
that  we  travel  back  through  the  history  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  as  through  a  dark  mountain-tunnel;  keep¬ 
ing  our  ejms  ever  fixed  on  the  glimmer  of  light  at 
the  farther  end,  we  watch  it  broaden  and  brighten 
until  at  last  we  emerge  into  full  day  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  new  land,  and  yet  the  same — • 
Ravenna  of  the  first  six  centuries  after  Christ, 
coveted,  and  fought  for,  by  eastern  emperor  and 
barbaric  conqueror,  the  richest  and  the  strongest 
city  in  Italy,  exalted  even  above  imperial  Rome. 

It  is  with  this  period  then,  the  first  six  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  to  deal, 
for  to  it  belong  the  grand  monuments  of  Art 
which  must  claim  our  chief  attention.  Yet  a 
slight  historic  sketch  will  serve  to  render  more 
intelligible  the  Art-points  on  which  we  must 
dwell.  The  first  stage  in  which  Ravenna  pre¬ 
sents  itself  on  the  page  of  history  is  in  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  mere  Roman  colony  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  sea-port,  claiming,  in  course  of  time,  the 
great  harbour  which  Augustus  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Candianus.  Around  this  harbour 
clustered  the  flourishing  suburb  of  Classe,  now 
indicated  only  by  the  old  Church  of  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  raised  in  the  sixth  century  on 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  to  Apollo.  By  the 
fourth  century  this  harbour  became  filled  by 
the  deposits  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  self-sown  forest  of  stone-pines  sprang  up 
between  Ravenna  and  the  retreating  waters. 
Still  the  ample  streams,  diverted  by  Art,  as 
Gibbon  tells  us,  into  numerous  channels,  were 
filled  and  emptied  every  day  by  the  fresh 
tide,  and  the  air  of  Ravenna,  which  was  built, 
like  Venice,  on  islands  connected  by  movable 
bridges,  was  kept  wholesome  and  pure.  The 
Emperor  Honorius,  son  of  Valentinian,  last 
ruler  of  the  undivided  empire,  fled  hither,  as  to 


an  impregnable  stronghold,  when  hard  pressed 
by  Odoacer :  here  resided  Galla  Placidia,  as 
regent  for  her  son,  Valentinian,  until  Odoacer 
made  himself  master  of  Italy.  From  one  bar¬ 
barian  to  another,  from  Odoacer  to  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth,  Ravenna  passed,  to  fall,  finally, 
under  the  haughty  rule  of  Justinian’s  represen¬ 
tatives,  the  exarchs,  who  sought  to  create  of 
the  city  a  second  Byzantium.  But  the  fortunes 
of  war,  then  even  more  rude  and  various  than 
now,  brought  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and 
their  king,  Astolphus,  into  Ravenna,  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  hour.  Yet  another  change 
befcl  the  proud  city  of  the  exarchate.  Pope 
Stephen  III.  successfully  invoked  the  Franks 
against  his  Lombard  enemies  :  Ravenna,  with 
the  exarchate  and  other  territories,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Papal  See,  and  Rome  saw  her 
rival  humbled  at  last.  From  this  time  forward 
the  glory  of  Ravenna  waned  dim  ;  ecclesiastical 
ambition  and  aristocratic  pride  struggled  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  city,  like  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  became  a  field  for  the  changeful  fortunes 
of  faction.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
family  of  Polenta  en  joyed  an  ascendency  immor¬ 
talised  by  Dante.  The  Tuscan  Virgil  is  buried 
in  Ravenna,  and  his  memory  casts  a  light  over 
this  vexed  page  of  her  history. 

‘‘  Happier  Eavenna !  on  thy  lioary  sliore, 

Forlress  of  falling  empire  1  honour’d  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile.” 

The  short  period  of  Venetian  rule  during  the 
last  republic,  infused,  for  the  time,  fresh  life 
into  the  city ;  since  then  successive  Papal, 
French,  and  Austrian  rule  have  only  brought 
change  of  misfortune. 

Under  “Italy  united,”  a  twitter  of  hope 
seems  to  rise  among  the  old  walls,  and  the 
people  are  looking  for  some  faint  indication  of 
better  times  flushing  the  far  horizon.  We 
shall  see  what  railwaj^s  and  progress  may  do 
yet  for  the  prospierity  of  modern  Ravenna.  The 
thought  is  pain  and  grief  to  all  those  poetical 
and  artistic  sympathies  which  find  in  the 
decayed  grandeur  of  the  city  delightful  subject 
for  aesthetic  musing.  Let  us  hasten  then  to 
traverse  the  grass-grown  streets,  and  visit  the 
ancient  monuments  ere  “  improvements  ”  de¬ 
face  their  beauty,  and  civilisation  bring  the 
clatter  of  the  modern  world  to  mock  their  elo¬ 
quent  silence. 

Dr.  Wiseman  has  said  “  Ravenna  has  but  one 
antiquity  and  that  is  Christian ;  ”  and,  doubtless, 
it  is  in  her  Christian  temples  that  Ravenna 
may  chiefly  boast.  No  less  than  fifteen  date 
their  foundation  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
centuries.  The  chances  of  war,  which  have  left 
scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  massive 
fortress,  or  the  palatial  residence  of  kings, 
exarchs,  and  prince-bishops,  have  yet  spared  the 
stately  fanes  which  Galla  Placidia,  Theodoric, 
and  J ustinian  raised  to  the  glory  of  their  faith. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  despoiled,  desecrated, 
or  destroyed.  'The  taste  of  the  later  Renais¬ 
sance  has,  with  profane  hand,  defaced  where  it 
sought  to  adorn ;  still  the  grand  Basilicas,  S. 
Apollinare  Nuovo,  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
S.  Vitale,  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia, 
the  two  Baptisteries,  and  the  archiepiscopal 
chapel  retain  their  pristine  form,  their  columns 
of  eastern  marble,  their  precious  mosaics.  The 
most  ancient  foundations  in  Rjivenna,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Labarte,  are  the  four  last  enumerated, 
together  with  the  Basilica  of  S.  Ursus,  and  the 
churches  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  Evangelista.  'The  cathedral  was  “  re¬ 
stored  ”  in  the  eighteenth  century,  beyond 
recognition  of  its  first  estate.  The  adjoining 
baptistery,  raised  by  Archbishop  Ursus  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  was,  according  to  an 
old  inscription,  rebuilt  and  redecorated  between 
449  A.D.  and  553  a.d.  by  Archbishop  Neo.  The 
completion,  therefore,  occurred  during  the  rule 
of  Theodoric,  who,  though  himself  an  Arian, 
exercised  wise  forbearance  towards  the  orthodox 
party.  This  baptistery  is  an  octagonal  build¬ 
ing  covered  by  a  cupola,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  an  old  iron  cross  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  mosaics  that  line  the  cupola  and  cover 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  stated  by  Kugler 
to  be  the  earliest  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century 
now  extant.  Labarte,  however,  places  them 
later  than  those  in  the  Mausoleum  of  GaUa 
Placidia,  to  which,  in  point  of  Art,  they  are 


certainly,  to  our  thinking,  inferior.  The' general 
design  has  as  centre  the  baptism  of  Christ,  by  S. 
John,  a  nude  figure,  while  a  river-god  holds  the 
napkin  which  in  later  Christian  Art  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  angels.  Around  this  circular  group 
are  ranged  the  twelve  apostles  ;  lanky  figures, 
with  small,  though  not  inexpressive,  beads, 
draped  in  gold  and  white  m.antles  (not  exactly 
folded  after  fashion  of  the  Roman  toga,  as  in 
work  of  Justinian’s  time),  and  bearing  crowns 
in  their  hands.  Below  the  apostles  is  a  zone 
containing  altars,  thrones,  and  tables  supporting 
the  open  books  of  the  Gosiiels.  On  the  arch 
spandrils  are  large  golden  and  olive-green  ara¬ 
besques  and  figtires  of  prophets  on  a  blue  ground. 
'The  whole  effect  of  this  canopy  of  pictured  stone 
struck  us  as  gorgeous,  yet  barbaric,  'riie  ieaxerce 
used  seem  unusually  large,  and  the  scheme 
of  colour,  though  rich  and  broad,  lacks  the  irri- 
descence  of  some  later  work. 

While  we  were,  one  day  in  September  last, 
standing  beside  the  enormous  baptismal  vase 
in  the  centre,  a  little  party  of  Italians  entered, 
and  we  became  involuntary  witnesses  of  the 
latest  admission  into  mother  church  within  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  baptistery,  where  we 
were  told  all  the  children  of  Ravenna  have 
been  baptised  from  time  immemorial.  'The 
poor  infant  in  question  w-as  sadly  ushered  into 
the  Christian  fold ;  the  chill  of  centuries 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  little  party ;  father 
and  sponsor  looked  frightened,  the  young 
mother  drooped  pitiably  ;  only  the  bustling 
godmother  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  she 
and  the  sallow  priest  handled  the  infant  about, 
and  gabbled  question  and  answer  in  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  way,  which  took  all  sacred  significance 
from  the  ceremony.  'The  sev^ere  figures  in  the 
cupola  above  seemed  to  frown  ominously,  and 
we  felt  relieved  when  the  last  answ'er  dismissed 
us  into  the  warm  sunshine  outside. 

In  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  built 
by  her  in  440,  A.n.  and  now  dedicated  to  SS. 
Nazaro  and  Celso,  we  found  a  mosaicist  at 
work  repairing  the  mosaics.  'This  little  chapel 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all 
the  monuments  in  Ravenna,  though  despoiled 
of  the  marble  slabs  which  faced  the  low'er 
walls,  and  left  to  gather  dust  and  damp  dis¬ 
colouration  as  it  may.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  aisles  terminating  in  wag¬ 
gon  roofs,  the  centre  raised  and  arched  over. 
Here  still  stand  the  marble  sarcophagi  of  Galla 
Placidia,  of  her  husband  Constantins,  and  her 
brother,  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Through  the 
hollow  altar  of  Oriental  alabaster,  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  finds  its  way  and  sheds  a  golden  mystery 
about  the  dim  chapel,  and  ancient  tombs. 
Walls,  arches,  vaulting  are  covered  with  mo¬ 
saics.  The  east  end  is  filled  by  a  remarkable 
composition,  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  peculiar 
to  tUs  chapel ;  Christ,  attired  in  flowing  white 
drapery  over  a  blue  robe,  with  cross  borne  over 
the  right  shoulder,  hastens  to  thrust  into  a 
flaming  grate  the  heretical  books  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand ;  beyond  the  grate  stands 
an  open  cupboard  containing  the  orthodox 
Gospels.  'The  figure  of  Christ  is  full  of  vigour 
and  strongly  expressed  movement.  How  the 
heat  of  controversy,  raging  in  the  fifth  century, 
is  indicated  by  this  picture,  in  which  the  ortho¬ 
dox  party  have,  as  it  were,  stamped  indelibly 
in  stone  an  everlasting  anathema  against  the 
Arian  heresj' !  AVe  turned  with  relief  from 
such  vindictive  impersonation  of  Christ  to  the 
famous  ‘  Buon  Pastore  ’  over  the  western 
entrance.  The  Good  Shepherd  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  beautiful,  beardless  youth,  with 
curling  brown  hair,  seated  amid  rocks,  grass, 
and  flowers,  robed  in  a  golden  tunic  confined 
with  blue  bands  and  a  red  mantle.  His  san¬ 
dalled  feet  are  simply  crossed  ;  with  the  right 
hand  he  touches  tenderlj'  the  face  of  one  of  the 
white  lambs  that  surround  him  ;  with  his  left, 
holds  a  golden  cross,  as  a  shepherd  his  crook. 
'I'he  easy  attitude,  rounding  of  the  limbs,  and 
cast  of  drapery  mark  the  Art  of  this  mosaic  as 
essentiallj’  classic,  or  Roman ;  the  type  of  face 
reminds  us,  though  rudely,  of  a  young  Apollo. 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  the  composition  is 
eminently  tender  and  Christian. 

To  continue  our  description :  round  the  centre 
vault  are  ranged  prophets  of  the  elongated 
meagre  tj-pe,  robed  in  white  togas ;  between 
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and  below  them  ie  a  vase  with  sipping  birds 
like  the  famous  Pliny  doves.  In  the  centre 
golden  evangelistic  symbols  surround  a  golden 
cross,  the  ground  being  dark  blue  with  golden 
stars.  On  the  transept  lunettes  upon  deep 
blue  run  gold  and  green  arabesques  and  vine¬ 
like  foliations,  with  stags  caught  in  the 
branches.  Elaborate  bands  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  others  of  simpler  pattern  form  a 
general  framework,  while  the  vaulting  of  the 
western  arch  is  richly  filled  with  flower-like 
stars  and  rose-filled  circles  in  white,  black, 
gold,  red,  green,  and  shaded  blue,  upon  deep 
blue  ground — one  of  the  best  pieces  of  decora¬ 
tive  mosaic  in  Ravenna. 

While  we  crouched  at  the  foot  of  the  alabaster 
altar  making  notes,  the  mosaicist  tinkled  away 
with  his  little  hammer  at  the  ‘  Buon  Pastore,’ 
fitting  leisurely  side  by  side  the  tiny  cubes  that 
had  seen  fourteen  centuries  roll  over  Ravenna, 
and  the  new  tessera  just  issued  from  Salviati's 
manufactory  at  Murano.  The  repairs  could 
only  be  carried  on,  said  the  grey -haired  Italian, 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  when  the 
light  found  some  entrance  into  the  dark  mau¬ 
soleum.  It  transpired  further  that  the  Italian 
Government,  stirred  to  unwonted  vigour  by  a 
report  that  the  English  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  had  commissioned  a  copy  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  straightway  entrusted  to  Signor 
Kibel  the  repair  of  the  mosaic,  which,  but  for 
this  fortunate  fit  of  jealousy,  might  have  fallen 
to  pieces  unobserved. 

Lea-vdng  the  mosaicist  to  his  work,  we  pass 
out  of  the  chapel  and  through  the  quiet  streets 
to  the  basUica,  built  for  his  Arian  bishops  by 
Theodoric,  about  600  of  the  Christian  era.  To 
the  time  of  the  Gothic  king  belong  the  stately 
pillars  Avith  their  double  carved  capitals  ;  but, 
although  documentary  evidence  proves  him  to 
have  sent  to  Rome  for  skilful  workers  in 
marble  and  stone  to  decorate  his  basilica,  yet 
the  mosaics  which  line  the  walls  of  the  centre 
aisle  are  said,  on  authority,  to  have  been  added 
by  Archbishop  Agnellus,  who  consecrated  the 
church  to  the  orthodox  faith,  under  dedication 
to  S.  ApolUnare  in  5G6  a.d.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  impressive  than  the  first  sight  of 
this  grand  basilica,  with  its  grey,  age-worn 
marbles,  and  its  long  procession  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  that  seem  above  the  arches  eternally 
pacing  onward  towards  the  east.  These  friezes 
probably  inspired  Paul  Flandrin  in  his  work 
at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  and  may  serve  as 
text  for  like  decoration  for  centuries  yet. 

On  the  southern  side  four-and-twenty  saints 
draped  in  gold  and  white,  and  bearing  crowns 
in  their  hand.s,  leave  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and 
file  in  solemn  order  through  palm  trees  and 
over  flower-strewn  gra.ss  tow.ards  the  enthroned 
Christ,  who,  wearing  regal  robes  of  purple  and 
golden  ru.sset,  rec(;ives  them  with  hand  out¬ 
stretched  in  benediction,  while  four  angels  with 
mighty  purple  wings,  bolding  wands,  guard  the 
throne.  On  the  opposite  side  issues  from  the 
walls  of  Classc  a  procession  of  twenty-one  vir- 
gin.s,  also  clothed  in  white  and  gold,  bound  with 
jewels,  and  bearing  crowns  as  offerings  in  their 
b.'inds.  At  their  head  the  three  kings,  dressed 
in  barbaric  sjdcndour,  seem  to  rush  forward 
towards  the  dignified  Madonna,  who  sits  in 
state  with  the  Child  upon  her  knees,  raising  a 
hand  in  blearing,  yet  immobile  and  severe, 
guanled  as  the  Christ  by  winged  ministers. 
Above  the  frieze  are  figures  of  apostles  and 
saints,  the  sacred  doves  and  vase,  but  of  later 
date  and  inferior  Art.  The  head  of  Christ  in 
this  mosaic  is  of  older  cast  than  the  ‘  Buon 
Pastore,’  but  still  youthful,  with  curling  hair 
and  beard :  the  figures  generally  show  less 
animation  than  those  in  the  mausoleum,  the 
draperies  are  heavier,  the  colouring  more 
monotonous  ;  but  the  faces  arc  expres.sive,  the 
whole  effect  noble  and  severely  harmonious. 

The  mosaics  in  the  so-called  baptistery  of  the 
Arians,  now  Sta.  Maria,  in  Cosmedin,  repay 
careful  inspection,  as  marking  gradual  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  Art-quality  of  mosaic  work  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  decorations 
of  the  metropolitan  chapel  are  fine  in  colour, 
and  for  inventive  fancy  resemble  those  in  S. 
Vitale,  to  which  wo  must  now  hasten.  This 
most  eastern  in  character  of  the  Ravenna 
churches  was  commenced  in  542  by  St  Ecclesius, 
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and  consecrated,  in  547,  by  S.  Maximin,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  under  especial  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian.  Thus  its  decorations 
date  earlier  than  those  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
which  were  set  up  in  566,  a.d.  S.  Vitale, 
built  in  imitation  of  Justinian’s  favourite  Sta. 
Sofia  at  Constantinople,  is  an  octagon  of  singu¬ 
larly  musical  proportions,  crowned  by  a  dome. 
Unfortunately,  tasteless  decorations  of  modern 
time  jar  upon  the  costly  simplicity  of  the  first 
design ;  the  fine  marble  columns  with  carved 
capitals  remain,  however,  intact,  and  the  entire 
vaulting  and  walls  of  the  principal  tribune  still 
glow  with  gorgeous  mosaics.  'The  subjects  are 
too  numerous  for  detailed  description.  In  the 
apse,  Christ,  here  for  almost  the  last  time 
depicted  in  ideally  youthful  aspect,  is  seated  on 
the  globe  between  two  archangels,  St.  Vitalis 
and  St.  Ecclesius.  On  either  side  the  choir  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist  is  symbolised,  prin¬ 
cipally  by  pictures  of  Abraham  entertaining  the 
angels,  the  ofiering  of  Abel,  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  and  the  benediction  of  Melchisedec. 
Below  these  sacred  subjects  are  complimentary 
compositions  to  illustrate  the  patronage  of  the 
emperor.  On  one  side  Justinian  and  his  court 
advance  with  gifts  to  meet  St.  Maximin  ;  on  the 
opposite  wall  the  Empress  Theodora  and  her 
ladies  bring  their  offerings  to  the  church.  In 
the  vault  we  greeted  again  the  beautiful  design 
so  recently  seen  at  Torcello,  four  angels  standing 
on  blue  globes,  who  support  with  upraised  arms 
a  circle  that  encloses  the  symbolic  lamb  ;  on 
the  flat  of  the  choir  arch  are  medallions  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  Among  the  figures  which 
fill  the  remaining  space  certain  floating  angels 
seem  to  us  to  have  suggested  the  angelic  forms 
of  the  modern  German  spiritual  school.  These 
various  subjects  are  united  by  borders  and 
compartments  of  arabesque,  foliated  ornament, 
and  fanciful  patterns,  among  which  birds  and 
strange  creatures  are  interspersed.  The  colour¬ 
ing  of  this  decorative  portion  is  especially 
subtle,  yet  gorgeous,  and  in  its  lustrous  com¬ 
mingling  of  blues  'and  emerald  greens,  rose-red 
and  gold,  can  find  no  analogy  save  in  the  eye  of 
the  peacock’s  tail  with  its  surrounding  spires  of 
bronze  gold.  The  treatment  of  the  various 
figure-subjects  is  remarkably  vigorous,  natural¬ 
istic,  even  rudely  dramatic.  ’The  attempt  to 
render  natural  objects,  especially  in  the  entertain¬ 
ing  of  the  angels  by  Abraham,  suggested  to  us 
forcibly  the  so-called  Pre-Rafifaelite  mannerism 
of  a  recent  day.  These  trees,  meadows,  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals,  with  their  enlarged  detail 
and  bright  crude  colour — this  palpable  struggle 
of  tenderness  for  natural  beauty  and  sense  of 
natural  symbolism  with  the  mummy  cloths  of 
effete  tradition,  all  are  points  of  contact  between 
nineteenth-century  retrogression  and  sixth-cen¬ 
tury  progress.  To  the  antiquarian  these 
mosaics  of  S.  Vitale  are  especially  valuable  for 
contemporary  portraiture  and  costume  ;  to  the 
artist  their  harmonious  colour  must  be  a  per¬ 
petual  delight. 

But  S.  Vitale  has  kept  us  too  long,  for  we 
must  take  a  circuit  round  the  town,  and  be  on 
the  Campagna  before  the  September  sun  is 
down.  We  may  drive  past  the  palace  of 
Theodoric,  now  converted  into  a  brewery, 
though  the  sarcophagus  of  the  great  Goth  lies 
at  the  entrance  portal  to  deprecate  such  indig¬ 
nity,  past  the  little  port  where  the  chief  activity 
of  Ravenna  buzzes  busily  among  the  ships  in 
the  Venetian  canal,  and  so  out  over  the  rough 
roads  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  massive, 
circular,  built  by  the  proud  Ostragoth  after 
pattern  of  Roman  Hadrian’s  resting-place,  but 
now  standing  desolate  amid  mud  and  brambles, 
its  lower  story  flooded  bj^  water.  Back 
through  the  town  again  we  drive  and  through 
the  Porta  Alberoni  to  traverse  the  lane-like 
roads,  skirt  the  poplar  -  shaded  river  Ronco, 
and  so  out  upon  the  Campagna-like  fields. 
Hero  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  lonely 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Porta  fuori,  with  its 
lofty  round  tower,  built  on  the  foundations  of 
the  ancient  j!i/(  area,  or  lighthouse.  In  the  twelfth 
century'  Bishop  Onesto  escaped  shipwreck,  and 
erected  this  church  in  votive  gratitude  on  the  site 
of  the  old  harbour.  Inside,  within  a  chapel, 
are  frescoes  which  tell  the  tale  of  the  shipwreck 
and  the  church,  and  in  the  choir  other  frescoes  of 
the  Gospel  narratives,  aU  painted  by  Giotto  and 


his  scholars,  and  full  of  sad-eyed  earnestness 
still  in  their  decay.  Half  a  mile  from  Sta.  Maria 
we  strike  the  Rimini  road,  and  drive  onwards 
between  the  marshy  rice-fields,  streaked  with 
purple  and  emerald,  where  the  stagnant  pools 
are  starred  with  white  water-lilies.  Groups  of 
ragged,  picturesque  peasants  meet  us,  happy 
families  of  men  and  women,  children  and  mules, 
all  trotting  together  en  masse  back  to  Ravenna, 
before  the  evening  miasma  rises.  Such  way¬ 
farers  grow  fewer,  and  thus  we  reach  alone  the 
grand  old  Church  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe— 
Classe,  once  the  thriving  suburb  of  the  city,  now 
solitary  with  the  forlorn  solitude  of  a  place  that, 
long  ages  ago,  teemed  with  human  life,  but  has 
been  folded  in  silence  for  centuries. 

The  evening  sunlight  slants  but  a  little  way 
into  the  dim  church ;  the  sound  of  voices  is 
muffled  in  the  mist-laden  air ;  the  stately  ranks 
of  cipollino  columns  are  streaming  with  damp  : 
about  the  altar  in  the  central  aisle  the  foot 
leaves  a  print  on  the  moist  pavement.  But 
above,  in  the  Tribune,  the  pictures  on  stone, 
“  painted  for  eternity'  ”  fourteen  centuries  ago, 
keep  their  glow  of  colour,  and  shine  in  per¬ 
petual  spring  of  emerald  green.  Authorities 
teU  us,  and,  doubtless,  truly,  that  these  mosaics 
in  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  which  date  between 
676  and  677  a.d.,  show  a  decadence  in  Art, 
and  betray  the  numbing  influence  of  a  servile 
imitation  of  dead  tradition,  the  adoption  of  a 
symboHsm  fraught  with  idle  pride  and  empty 
fancy'.  Yet  the  grand  vaulting  asks  for  no 
excuse.  In  the  centre,  amid  trees  and  green 
pasture,  S.  Apollinare  stands  surrounded  by' 
his  flock  ;  above,  Moses  and  Elias  float  as  half- 
length  apparitions  on  each  side  of  the  Christ,  a 
half-length  figure  on  a  jeweUed  cross ;  above 
again,  the  mystic  hand,  symbolic  of  the  Deity, 
parts  the  red  rifts  of  cloud.  Below,  on  the  lower 
walls,  are  four  Bishops  of  Ravenna  beneath 
canopies ;  the  sacrifices  of  Isaac  and  of  Melchise¬ 
dec  in  one  group,  and  Constantine  granting  the 
privileges  to  the  Church.  On  the  arch  of  the 
Tribune  are  a  half-length  of  Christ,  the  Evan¬ 
gelistic  symbols,  the  faithful  (as  sheep)  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  Christ,  palm-trees,  and,  lastly,  two 
grand  archangels  in  purple  and  gold  with 
purple  wings,  bearing  flags  of  victory.  Above 
the  arches  of  the  central  aisle  is  a  series 
of  medallions,  portraits  of  archbishops  of 
Ravenna,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  mosaics,  which  were  destroy'ed  by 
Bigismund  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini.  On  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches  are  depicted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sympols,  from  the  monogram  to  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  whole  scheme  of  decoration, 
as  Kugler  remarks,  exemplifies  the  glorification 
of  the  Church  of  Ravenna,  and  indicates  its 
ambitious  claim  to  rival  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Moreover,  this  interior  is  the  only  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  extant  of  the  ancient  mode  of  decorating 
throughout  by  pictures  and  symbols. 

Altogether,  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  S.  Apol¬ 
linare  in  Classe  is  the  most  impressive  monu¬ 
ment  left  us  of  those  early  Christian  days,  when 
the  Church,  yet  instinct  with  apostolic  zeal  and 
sanctified  by  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  was  the 
civiliser  of  mankind,  a  light  in  waste  places,  a 
messenger  of  love  and  peace  to  the  barbarian, 
an  upholder  of  the  supreme  kingship  of  Christ 
amid  the  pride-, of  imperial  courts.  Around  this 
ancient  basilica  spread  the  mournful  marshes  ; 
beyond  stretches  far  away  for  miles  the  pine- 
forest,  already  old  when  sung  by  Dante.  There 
the  serried  ranks  of  mighty  stone-pines  lift 
their  massive  heads  into  the  light  of  heaven, 
while  beneath  is  gloom,  tangled  thicket  and 
mystery  of  wild  underwood,  where  serpents 
lurk  beneath  the  flowers. 

. “  T!ie  woven  leaves 

Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day, 

And  the  night’s  noontide  clearness  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Through  the  wood 

.Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch.” 

A  river  enters  the  forest  from  the  city  side, 
and  winds  its  secret  way  through  gloom  and 
shimmer  to  the  coast.  In  its  low-voiced  mur¬ 
mur  fancy  may  hear  sorrowful  messages  from 
deserted  Ravenna  to  the  far-off  sea  that  once 
rolled  at  her  feet. 

Agnes  D.  Atkinson. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.— Part  XIV.  GENOA  AND  MANTUA 


B.  STROZZI.  G.  B.  PAGGI. 

vigour  of  colour,  has  few  rivals  in  any  other ;  or  rather,  in  his 
style  of  colouring,  he  is  original  and  without  example.”  In 
Novi  and  in  Voltri,  Strozzi  painted  various  altar-pieces. 

Giovanni  Batista  Paggi  (1554-1620)  was  born  at  Genoa,  of 
noble  parents,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  adopting 
Art  as  a  profession ;  hut  the  impulse  of  his  genius,  shown  at  an 
early  age,  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained  by  parental,  or  any 
other,  authority,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  Luca  Cambioso,  who 
may  be  term  ed  the  father  of  the  Genoese  school.  ‘  ‘  He  was 
highly  accomplished  in  literature,  and  his  various  attainments  in 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  served  to  aid  him  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  pictures.”  He  had  acquired  some  reputation  in 
Genoa,  when  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  antagonist,  compelled  him  to  quit  the  city.  Paggi  fled  to 
Plorence,  where  he  resided  twenty  years,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  vigorous  manner  which,  at  that  period,  animated  the 
Lombard  school.  The  principal  works  left  by  him  were  a  ‘  Holy 
Family,’  in  the  church  of  Degli  Angeli ;  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Santa  Catherine,  of  Siena,  in  th'e  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Novella; 
and  a  very  large  composition,  ‘The  Transflguration,’  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mark :  all  in  Florence.  In  the  Certosa,  at  Pavia, 
he  painted  three  pictures  illustrative  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour. 
Lanzi  says  he  adorned  ‘  ‘  his  native  city  with  beautiful  works  in  the 
churches  and  in  collections and  he  specially  points  out  two  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartolomeo,  and  ‘  The  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,’  in  the  Palazzo  Doria ;  but  we  can  And  no  reference  to 
them  in  any  record  of  existing  works  in  Genoa. 

In  our  notice  last  year  of  the  principal  features  in  the  Palazzo 
Brignole,  we  directed  attention  to  Carlo  Hold’s  ‘  Christ  in  the 
Garden  op  Gethsehane  :’  we  now  introduce  an  engraving  of 
this  most  impressive  composition.  The  description  formerly 
given  need  not  be  repeated. 

Another  picture,  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the  same 
time,  is  Vandyck’s  ‘  Young  Hhraezo,’  in  the  Palazzo  Durazzo. 
This  great  Flemish  painter  made  good  use  of  the  time  he  passed 
in  Genoa ;  he  found  ample  employment  both  in  painting  portraits 
of  the  nobility  and  in  decorating  their  mansions  and  the 
churches  of  the  city.  The  portrait  of  the  young  Genoese 
patrician  bears,  in  its  general  treatment,  a  great  resemblance  to 
some  Vandyck  painted  of  the  children  of  oui’  Charles  I.,  which 
are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  It  is  known  among  connoisseurs  by 
the  title  of  ‘  The  White  Boy,’  from  the  dress  of  white  satin. 

Mantua,  says  a  modern  French  writer,  “whose  praises  were 
in  olden  time  sung  by  the  poet  of  the  Georgies,  is  now,  with  its 
ramparts,  its  fosses,  and  its  bastions,  little  else  than  an  isolated 


ENOA,  as  we  remarked  last  year,  when 
writing  of  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
city,  cannot  claim  to  have  founded,  or 
even  reared,  a  school  of  great  painters. 
What  it  possessed  originated  about  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
continued  for  a  little  longer  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  then  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Only  a  few 
artists  succeeded  in  gaining  a  reputa¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  rescue  their  names 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  a  very 

r  large  number  of  the  painters  of  Italy 

have  long  since  been  consigned — so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
any  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  their  works  ;  unless,  it 
may  be,  as  simple  records  of  their  school  and  time.  The 
two  artists,  whose  portraits  appear  at  the  head  of  this 
page,  may  be  placed  among  the  more  eminent  men  of  the 
Genoese  school ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  few  of  their  works 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  city,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere 
else.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  because  they  rarely 
painted  easel-pictures,  and  also  because  large  portions  of  their 
lives  were  passed  elsewhere,  and  their  works  have  perished. 

Bernardo  Strozzi  (1581-1644)  was  born  in  Genoa.  He 
acquired  the  names  of  11  Prete  and  II  Cappuccino,  from  having 
entered  the  religious  order  of  the  Capuchins.  According  to 
Lanzi’s  statement  “he  left  the  cloister,  when  a  priest,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  an  aged  mother  and  a  sister ;  but  the 
one  dying,  and  the  other  marrying,  he  refused  to  return  to  the 
monastery ;  and  being  afterwards  forcibly  recalled  to  it,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  of  imprisonment,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  fled  to  Venice,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  as  a  secular  priest.”  Later  biographers  state,  that  after 
residing  some  time  in  .Venice,  he  returned  to  Genoa;  and  this 
seems  to  be  probable,  for  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  be  explained 
the  number  of  works  he  executed  for  that  city,  such  as  the  great 
picture  of  Paradise,  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico,  and  many 
others  in  the  mansions  of  the  Genoese  nobles.  In  the  Palazzo 
Pallavacino  are  two  excellent  specimens  of  this  painter :  one,  ‘  The 
Virgin  Praying,’  is  especially  noteworthy.  Strozzi  studied  under 
Pietro  Sorri,  and  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine 
colourist :  it  is  probable  that  he  acquired  this  quality  in  Venice. 
“When  placed  in  a  room  of  excellent  colourists,”  says  Lanzi,  “he 
eclipses  them  all  by  the  majesty,  copiousness,  vigour,  nature, 
and  harmony  of  his  style.  .  .  .  He  is  esteemed  the  most  spirited 
artist  of  his  own  school ;  and  in  strong  impasto,  in  richness  and 
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barrack  in  the  midst  of  an  artiflcial  lagune  formed  by  tbe  waters 
of  the  Mincio.  Mantua  has  only  memories — memories  almost 
exclusively  literary  and  artistic.  Like  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  of  Italy,  by  turns  Etruscan,  Gaulish,  Eoman,  Eepublican, 
French,  and  lastly  Austrian,  filled  with  soldiers  and  artillery. 


this  city,  if  we  could  only  separate  from  it  Giulio  Eomano  and 
his  works,  would  be  but  the  strongest  place  in  Europe ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  most  dreary  city  in  the  world.” 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  place  which  the  genius  of 
I  Virgil  immortalised,  and  Dante  left  not  unsung ;  and  yet,  from 


CHRIST  IN  THK  GARDEN  OF  GETIISEMANE. 


(Carlo  Dolci.) 


an  Art-point  of  view,  it  is  only  too  truthful.  Still,  Mantua  also  in  much  of  its  architecture,  is  due  to  Eomano.  “This  city 
boasts  some  fine  examples  of  architecture ;  and  in  the  Mimo  ^  is  not  mine,”  said  his  patron,  Frederigo  GoMaga,  Duke  of 
Antiqnario  are  numerous  remarkable  specimens  of  ancient  sculp-  Mantua,  “  but  it  is  Giulio  Eomano’s.”  It  is  of  him  alone  that  we 
ture.  ^Vhatever  it  has  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  painting,  and  j  have  now  to  speak ;  yet  but  briefly,  for  our  space  is  limited. 
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Gitjlio  Pippi  was  born  in  1492,  in  Rome,  and  thus  acquired  the 
name  of  Romaxo,  by  which  he  is  almost  universally  known.  He 


had  received  a  liberal  education,  but  his  taste  led  him  to  adopt 
painting  before  any  other  profession.  In  1508  Pope  Julius  II. 


( I  ’andyck.) 

invited  Raffaelle  to  Rome,  where  the  great  master  soon  found 
himself  so  extensively  engaged  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 


establish  what  may  be  called  a  school  of  artists  whom  he  might 
educate  to  carry  out  his  designs,  especially  in  the  decoration  of 


THE  YOUNG  DUBAZZO. 
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the  loggia  of  the  Vatican.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  young  Pippi 
was  placed  under  him,  and  soon  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Eaffaelle,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  many  important  works  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  death  of  his 
master,  Eomano  went  to  Mantua,  and  here  he  had  .abundant 
opportunity  of  giving  free  scope  to  his  natural  genius,  “which 
inclined  rather  to  the  bold  than  to  the  beautiful,  and  induced  him 
more  to  adopt  the  experience  acquired  by  many  years  of  applica¬ 
tion  than  his  own  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  truth.”  Not  only 
as  a  painter,  but  as  an  architect,  he  rendered  efficient  service  to 
Gonzaga ;  for  the  buildings  of  the  city  having  suffered  great 
damage  from  the  frequent  overflowings  of  the  river  Mincio, 
Romano  was  employed  to  reconstruct  a  very  large  number  of 
them,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  founder  of  Mantua.  Among 
the  principal  edifices  erected  from  his  designs,  and  under  his 


superintendence,  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
is  the  most  important:  we  have  used  the  word  “erected;  ”  this 
is  not  absolutely  the  right  term ;  but  he  so  entirely  remodelled 
the  old  palace  as  almost  to  entitle  his  work  to  the  appellation  of  a 
new  edifice.  Externally,  says  the  writer  we  have  previously 
quoted,  “  the  majestic  regularity  of  its  architecture  contrasts  in  a 
striking  manner  with  its  brilliant  boldness.” 

In  the  interior  decorations  Romano  showed  vast  fertility  of 
invention  combined  with  infinite  resources  in  adapting  means  to 
the  end.  The  three  principal  saloons  are  the  “  Chamber  of 
Horses  ”■ — ^portraits  of  Gonzaga’s  stud;  the  “  Chamber  of  Psyche;” 
and  the  “  Chamber  of  Giants,”  the  last  is  the  most  celebrated. 
“It  was  the  misfortune  of  Giulio,”  says  Lanzi,  “  to  have  the 
touches  of  his  hand  in  his  labour  at  the  Te  modernised  by  other 
pencils,  owing  to  which  the  beautiful  fable  of  Psyche,  the  moral 


TUB  FALL  OF  THE  GIANTS. 
( G.  liomano.) 


representations  <•{'  human  life,  and  his  terrible  war  of  the  giants 
with  Jove,  where  he  a]ij)eareil  to  compete  with  Michael  Angelo 
himself  in  tlm  hardihood  of  his  design,  still  retain,  indeed,  the 
design  and  composition,  but  no  longer  the  colours  of  Giulio.” 
Surrounded  hy  a  r(,r<li,ii  of  statues  painted  most  illusively,  and 
surmounted  bj’  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  the  “Chamber  of  Horses,”  with  a  fancy  that  was  at 
the  time  a  homage  to  the  taste  of  Frederic  de  Gonzaga,  “  a  great 
hunter  and  a  noble  chevalier,  shows  portraits  of  the  favourite 
horses  of  the  duke,  striking  in  their  resemblance,  and  even  yet,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  full  of  life.” 

The  “Chamber  of  l'sychc”has  much  worthy  of  attention; 
much,  also,  that  is  objectionable  in  point  of  taste.  The  mytholo¬ 
gical  fable  is,  for  the  most  part,  represented  with  a  freedom  of 
interpretation  too  literal  to  be  agreeable  to  any  delicately-minded 


spectator  of  these  frescoes  :  some,  however,  are  less  objectionable. 

The  “Chamber  of  the  Giants”  is  so  called  from  its  containing 

a  large  fresco,  representing  the  combat  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans, 

in  a  kind  of  panoramic  picture  covering  the  walls,  the  vaiilted  .  , 

ceiling,  and  the  returns  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  all  is  painted 

on  a  scale  truly  gigantic,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  H 

figures  measuring  more  than  12  feet  in  height.  An  idea  may 

be  formed  of  the  style  in  which  this  huge  composition  appears  s 

from  the  passage  here  engraved  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Fall  of 

THE  Giants  :  ’  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  no  ordinary  genius  H 

cannot  well  be  denied.  _  _ 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  this  painter,  both  in  the  ■ 
Palazzo  del  Te  and  elsewhere,  in  Mantua  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  w0  have  no  space  for  special  reference  to  them.  H 

James  Daefoene.  ■ 
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NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

FIRST  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

This  new  project  opens  well.  The  purpose,  we 
are  told,  of  “  the  New  British  Institution, 
like  that  of  its  predecessor  in  Pall  Mall,  will  he 
to  provide  artists  of  merit,  not  within  the 
academic  body,  with  means  for  placing  many 
excellent  works  before  the  public,  for  which 
space,  or,  at  least,  prominent  space,  could  not 
he  found  in  the  principal  exhibition  of  the 
year.  It  will  also  enable  Members  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Koyal  Academy  to  exhibit  works 
they  may  not  desire  to  reserve  for  their  exhi- 
[  bition  at  Burlington  House.”  The  constitution 

of  this  new  association  has  some  novel  and  wise 
provisions.  Thus,  the  committee  for  selecting 
pictures  and  arranging  the  exhibition  is  elected 
by  the  artists  who  send  in  the  works,  and  no 
exclusive  rights  are  reserved  for  any  privileged 
class.  Again  it  is  provided  that  “  no  more  than 
two  works  by  any  contributor  will  be  placed, 
and  no  greater  number  will  be  received.”  A 
guarantee  fund  has  been  subscribed  to  cover 
the  expenses.  The  gallery  taken  is  in  Old 
Bond  Street,  seven  doors  from  Piccadilly,  and 
though  the  size  is  comparatively  small,  the 
proportions  are  good,  and  the  light  excellent. 
The  number  of  pictures  hung  is  211,  and  the 
space  being  limited,  the  size  of  the  works 
admitted  is  modest ;  but  the  quality  must  be 
conceded  to  be  unusually  high ;  indeed,  but  few 
indifferent  products  have  found  a  place.  The 
rule  which  restricts  each  contributor  to  two 
works  has  also  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
collection  remarkably  varied — a  result  which 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  176  artists  are 
represented  within  these  circumscribed  quarters. 
The  hanging  committee  elected  by  the  contri¬ 
butors  is  as  follows : — T.  J.  Gullick,  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson,  C.  Lucy,  J.  Archer,  M.  Anthony,  J. 
Hayllar,  and  W.  Gale  ;  and  they  have  shown 
not  more  partiality  for  their  own  performances 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature.  The  catalogue  com¬ 
prises  some  capital  names  ;  among  the  contri¬ 
butors  we  note  T.  Faed,  K.A. ;  F.  Goodall, 
R.A. ;  P.  F.  Poole,  K.A. ;  F.  R.  Lee,  K.A. ; 
A.  Legros,  R.  S.  Stanhope,  R.  Lehmann,  H. 
Wallis,  and  Peter  Graham. 

The  above  Royal  Academicians,  fortunately 
for  “outsiders,”  in  whose  interests  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  primarily  set  on  foot,  do  not  usurp  much 
space,  but  their  contributions,  if  small,  are 
choice.  Specially  we  would  mention  a 

‘Sheik’s  Son’  (11),  a  fine,  firm,  bust-like 
head,  by  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  rich  and  deep  in 
colour,  and  scarcely  unworthy  of  Giorgione 
or  Bellini.  Also,  by  the  same  artist,  ‘  The 
Potteries — Old  Cairo  ’  (65),  sketched  in  1859, 
and  painted  1870,  is  most  artistic:  in  colour 
and  tone  it  has  much  in  common  with  French 
painters  who  have  made  Algiers  their  sketching 
ground.  Likewise,  not  for  many  a  day  have 
we  seen,  by  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  a  more  charming 
little  figure  than  ‘A  Welsh  Peasant  Girl’  (52). 
The  touch  has  greater  crispness,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  more  precision  than  the  artist  has  led  us  to 
look  for  of  late.  Another  gem  in  its  way  is  a 
simple,  rustic  ‘Fisher-Girl’  (10),  which  has 
more  finish  and  completeness  than  T.  Faed 
usually  cares  to  throw  into  his  work.  Also 
improvement,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints,  we 
see  in  Mr.  Dobson’s  peasant  girl,  ‘  Vergiss- 
meinnicht’  (26).  This  artist  seldom  fails  in 
refinement  or  tenderness.  Some  amendment 
of  faults  of  long  standing  may  be  also  recog¬ 
nised  in  ‘  The  Bee-Master  ’  (35),  by  W.  Gale. 
Also  somewhat  foreign  to  our  school,  by  merit 
as  by  demerit,  is  Mr.  Scott’s  ‘  Household  Gods ; 
Rome,  A.D.  150.’  A  young  Christian  woman 
breaks  in  upon  pagan  sacrifice  at  a  domestic 
altar  :  her  form  is  graceful,  her  mien  firm,  pure 
sibyl-like,  as  if  sustained  by  a  divine  strength. 
Other  of  the  figures  want  delicacy,  especially 
in  handling;  altogether  the  thought  is  better 
than  the  execution.  The  painter,  who  is  a  poet, 
expounds  by  his  pen  his  picture  in  stanzas, 
which  open  with  these  lines : — 

“  Here  face  to  face  the  New  Faith  meets  the  Old ; 

The  New  witli  its  resistless  hopes  of  life 

Beyond  this  transient  wine-feast  and  this  strife, 
The  New,  god-guided  from  the  world  .  .  .  .” 

An  unusual  number  of  foreign  artists  are 
present,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  A  post  of  honour  has  been  assigned  to 
Professor  Verlat,  of  Antwerp,  in  years  past 
a  scholar  of  M.  de  Keyser.  Verlat,  an  officer 
of  the  order  of  Leopold,  is  an  artist  of  versa¬ 
tility.  In  the  great  exhibition  in  Paris  he 
displayed  his  varied  powers  by  a  boar  hunt,  a 
dead  Christ,  and  ‘  The  Virgin  and  the  ^Infant 
Jesus.’  A  replica  of  the  last  picture,  which 
belongs  to  the  Empress  of  the  French,  is  the 
work  now  exhibited  in  Bond  Street.  Verlat 
did  not  obtain  in  Paris  any  recognition  of  his 
talents,  which,  however,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
work  before  us  are  considerable.  This,  indeed, 
is  above  the  average  of  modern  “  Holy  Fami¬ 
lies  compositions  which  at  the  best  are  apt  to 
be  anachronisms,  traditional  and  conventional  in 
style.  The  figure  of  the  infant  Christ  is  here 
exceptionally  good ;  the  modelling  of  the  limbs 
could  hardly  be  better.  Above  this  holy  family 
hangs  a  masterly  work  by  A.  Legros,  ‘  Le 
Joueur  de  Violoncelle’  (30).  Simple  is  the 
treatment,  the  masses  broad,  the  colour  sobered 
down  to  quiet  harmony.  The  treatment  alto¬ 
gether  corroborates  a  remark  we  have  recently 
made,  that  this  artist  is  giving  pleasant  mitiga¬ 
tion  to  a  somewhat  rude  manner,  which  at 
length  bids  fair  to  accord  sufficiently  well  with 
English  tastes.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  our  native  school  is  likely  to  receive  benefit 
from  eontact  with  these  styles  of  the  Continent. 
M.  Lehmann,  though  a  foreigner,  has  almost 
become  naturalised  among  us  ;  his  ‘  Portrait  of 
a  Lady’  (149),  is  of  usual  refinement  and  deli¬ 
cacy  :  the  artist,  though  still  smooth  and  waxy, 
is  improving  in  flesh-painting.  H.  Dauriac, 
an  artist  of  Antwerp,  not  selected  for  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  would  seem  to 
emulate  the  manner  of  Baugniet.  ‘  La  Jeune 
Veuve  reant  a  son  nouv^el  Hymen’  (119),  is  a 
work  of  something  more  than  promise.  Bac- 
cani’s  ‘  Principessina  ’  (144),  has  some  of  the 
merits  and  many  of  the  defects  of  the  schools 
of  the  south  of  Europe ;  among  the  defects  are 
ni-defined  form  and  dirty  colour.  The  same 
artist  is  much  more  felicitous  in  ‘  Souvenir 
d’ltalie’  (93)  ;  the  deep  shadow  of  foreground 
and  figures  set  against  a  brilliant  sky  is  a 
poetic  thought,  eminently  effective,  though  not 
entirely  novel :  we  have  a  French  lithograph 
which  has  the  same  management  to  better  ac¬ 
count.  G.  Castiglione  wants  sobering  down  in 
the  ‘Pet  Bird’  (79),  yet  in  another  picture 
(177)  the  dress  of  a  lady  and  the  cover  on  a 
table  are  capitally  painted.  The  gallery  con¬ 
tains  full  twent}’'  foreign  works :  there  is,  in 
fact,  in  all  exhibitions  a  growing  tendency  to 
find  room  for  continental  pictures. 

‘  The  Forced  Abdication  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  at  Lochleven  Castle’  (87),  by  Charles 
Lucy,  is  an  attempt  at  history  sufficiently 
careful  to  be  commendable.  The  intention  is 
good  though  the  figures  are  feeble.  Near  at 
hand  is  an  equally  quiet  and  unobjectionable 
picture,  ‘  Bringing  Home  the  Heather  ’  (88), 
by  J.  Archer.  More  assailant  is  the  style  of 
J.  Hayllar:  ‘The  Wounded  Finger’  (170), 
includes  a  figure,  which,  by  its  naturalism,  is 
comparable  to  the  studies  of  Erskin  Nicol ;  and 
‘  Rosy  Slumber  ’  (124),  a  child’s  head  shining 
out  from  white  bed-clothes,  may  have  been 
suggested  by  Millais.  Mr.  Hayllar  is  often  in 
want  of  new  ideas,  and  he  would  be  nearer  the 
success  to  which  his  talents  point,  were  he 
less  strenuous  in  enforcing  effects  that  depend 
on  nothing  more  subtle  than  violent  contrasts. 

Modern  medievalism  and  pseudo  classicism 
are  not  so  rife  within  these  rooms  as  in 
some  other  places.  Plain  common  sense  seems 
to  have  here  put  a  stop  to  strange  vagaries, 
save  the ‘Song  Arion’  (211),  by  R.  Bateman, 
and  ‘  Spring  Time  in  Spain  ’  (208)  by  J.  W. 
Inchbold.  Both  these  grotesque  abortions  are, 
though  quite  unintentionally,  of  the  nature  of 
comic  Art.  Much  more  favour  we  are  inclined 
to  show  to  Mr.  Stanhope’s  ‘Ariadne’  (9), 
which,  though  [peculiar,  is  poetic.  The  artist 
produced  the  same  figure  in  water-colours  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery  a  few  seasons  since.  Such 
a  work  might  have  been  exhumed  at  Pom¬ 
peii  ;  it  scarcely  in  any  way  holds  relation  with 
the  Art  of  modern  times,  and  this  remark  we 
make  not  wholly  to  its  disparagement. 

The  landscapes  are  about  on  a  par  with  the 
figure-pictures.  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  contributes 
‘  Over  the  Wooden  Bridge  and  through  the 

Wood’  (5),  a  small  sylvan  scene  which,  painted 
ten  years  ago,  has  merits  we  never  now 
expect  to  find  in  his  large  landscapes  on  the 
line  of  the  Academy.  The  three  brothers  Lin- 
nell — dating,  as  usual,  from  Red  Hill,  Reigate 
— are  present.  W.  Linnell’s  ‘Study  in  the 

Fields  ’  (46),  has  a  grand  passage  of  golden 
corn,  and  the  figures,  as  habitual  with  this 
family  of  painters,  are  fine^in  intention,  and 
lustrous  in  colour.  ‘  The  Vale  of  Neath  ’  (75), 
by  the  brother  J.  T.  Linnell,  is  falling  to  pieces : 
it  wants  bringing  together.  J.  Danby’s  ‘  Cast 

Away’  (122),  will  be  recognised  at  a  glance. 

It  is  a  pity  when  whole  families  possessing 
patrimonies  of  hereditary  genius  cannot  vary 
the  old  tune,  though  melodious.  ‘  Through 
the  Woods  and  over  the  Mountains’  (138),  by 

Alfred  W.  Williams,  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
Linnell.  It  is  long  since  C.  J.  Lewis  has 
given  better  fulfilment  of  his  former  promise 
than  in  a  flowery  meadow-woodland  scene  (135), 
which  he  kindly  elucidates  by  poetry.  The 
flowers,  the  sheep,  and  the  general  tangle  of 
herbage  are  woven  into  a  brilliant  tissue  of 
beauty.  Yet  the  picture  is  scattered  and  inco¬ 
herent,  the  flowers  in  the  foreground  are 
gigantic,  while  the  distance  is  thrust  in  on  the 
scale  of  a  miniature.  Mr.  MacCallum,  who  has 
repeatedly  complained  of  ill-appreciation  in  the 
Academy,  has  here  found  compensation  in  a 
place  on  the  line  for  ‘The  Cedar  Grove, 
Chiswick’  (128),  a  work  sombre,  shadowy, 
solemn,  though  not  free  from  a  blackness 
which  the  painter  fails  to  relieve  sufficiently  by 
reflected  lights  from  the  sky  upon  the  leaves. 

‘An  Old  Kiln’  (66),  by  E.  S.  Rowley,  is 
conscientious  ;  as  also  a  ‘  Study  from  Nature  ’ 

(34),  by  A.  Ortmans,  an  artist  evidently 
trained  in  foreign  schools  of  landscape.  ‘  The 
Medway’  (70),  by  Hubard  de  Lyoncourt,  is  also 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  continental  styles 
within  this  room :  the  manner  is  allied  to  that 
of  Rousseau.  W.  Holyoake  paints  a  scene  in  a 
beech-wood,  which,  though  wanting  in  study 
of  detail,  is  commendable  in  the  drawing  of  the 
tree-trunks  and  in  the  pencilling  of  the  foliage. 

G.  F.  Teniswood,  contributes  two  pictures : 

‘A  Lonely  Shore — Cloudy  Moonlight’  (60),  by 
him,  is  careful,  and  not  without  poetry ;  both 
are  of  a  style  in  which  the  artist  is  always  ex¬ 
cellent  :  he  has  studied  nature  to  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Bevan  Collier  may  also  be  commended  for 
‘Stratford-on-Avon’  (103).  A  more  practised 
hand  is  recognised  in  J.  Peel,  whose  ‘  Welsh 

Ford  ’  (181)  is  sunny  in  effect,  and  true  in  detail. 

And  we  would  direct  special  attention  to  a 
wonderful  study,  small  in  scale,  but  masterly 
in  manner,  and  very  lovely  in  the  painting  of 
the  water-lilies,  ‘  The  Dragon-fly’s  Haunt,’ 
by  J.  E.  Newton,  an  artist  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  before,  yet  hope  to  meet  oft 
again,  if  he  continue  as  he  has  here  begun. 

The  painters  of  animals  are  few  :  we  have 
marked  for  mention  only  J.  F.  Herring,  Mrs. 

Von  Wille,  and  H.  H.  Couldery.  ‘  Horses, 

Pigs,  and  Poultry’  (48),  are,  in  drawing  and 
finish,  after  Mr.  Herring’s  best  manner,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  slatiness  in  colour.  Coast  and 
sea-pieces  are  also  few :  we  have  under  this 
division  also  noted  three  names  and  no  more. 

‘  Coast  of  Pembrokeshire  during  a  South¬ 
westerly  Gale  ’  (94),  though  rather  challiy  and 
out  of  tone  in  the  high  lights,  has  more  dash 
and'movement  than  we  usually  look  for  in  C. 

P.  Knight.  ‘Hauling  a  Mackarel  Net’  (114), 
by  J.  Nash,  jun.,  has  much  force  in  the 
heaving  waves.  By  M.  Armstrong,  we  observe 
a  sketch  capital  for  colour  and  intention,  made 
at  ‘The  Lizard,  Cornwall’  (185).  Among 
fruit-pieces  there  is  nothing  to  note  specially, 
except  another  marvellous  achievement  bj'  W. 

J.  Miickley,  head-master  of  the  School  of  Art 
at  Manchester,  and  the  holder  of  “four  certifi¬ 
cates.”  These  ‘Grapes’  (97),  are  much  out  of 
the  common  routine  of  such  productions  ;  not 
only  have  they  brilliancy,  but  naturalness  in 
disposition,  and  in  blended  unison  with  back¬ 
ground  and  foreground.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  a  hard-working  Art-master,  that  he 
can  find  time  for  study  of  this  high  character. 

In  the  department  of  architecture  there  is 
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little  to  recall.  We  may  mention  a  *  Venetian 
Scene’  (145),  after  G.  C.  Stanfield’s  accustomed 
excellence  in  composition ;  also  skilful  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  admirable  for  light,  is  the  ‘  Cortile  of  a 
Genoese  Palace’  (157),  by  W.  W.  Deane.  Mr. 
Marie  Anthony  was  placed  by  49  votes  on  the 
hanging  committee;  and,  as  a  not  unnatural 
coincidence,  we  observe,  placed  on  the  walls, 
with  full  appreciation  of  their  merits,  two 
clever  but  eccentric  works  by  this  painter,  ‘A 
Door  in  a  Cathedral,  Spain’  (66),  and  ‘A 
Market-place’  (196),  also  in  Spain. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  excellent  exhi¬ 
bition,  we  will  mention  three  pictures  which 
we  would  go  many  miles  to  see.  One  is  by  F. 
Lamoriniere,  a  Belgian  landscape-painter,  who 
took  a  good  position  in  the  Paris  International. 
There,  as  here  in  this  ‘  View  in.  the  Ardennes  ’ 
(84),  we  remarked  on  the  lovely  greys  and  the 
play  of  tender  tones  upon  the  tranquil  liquid 
waters.  What  a  contrast  meets  the  eye  in 
Peter  Graham's  wildly  rushing  torrent,  and 
conflict  of  ‘  Mist  and  Sunshine  ’  (172).  This  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  Scotchman’s  first 
success  ‘The  Spate  in  the  Highlands.’  Mr. 
Docharty,  who  contributes  ‘Glen  Etive  ’  (182), 
belongs  to  the  same  hardy  school  of  the 
north.  Lastly,  we  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  H.  Wallis 
once  more  himself  again,  though  he  has  long- 
bid  adieu  to  the  realists  :  ‘  Blue  Bells  ’  (92)  is 
a  bright  vision  of  early  spring ;  these  bells, 
more  brilliant  than  turquoise  or  sapphire,  are  set 
in  a  field  of  emerald.  We  have  seldom  seen 
such  flooding  light  or  delicious  colour  brought 
within  an  exhibition-room. 


VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  S.  MENDEL,  ESQ., 
MANCHESTER. 

Of  the  rich  collections  so  abundantly  distributed 
through  the  country,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  is  that  of  Mr.  Mendel,  of  Manchester.  In 
looking  through  the  galleries  in  the  country 
we  are  impressed  with  the  advantages  pos- 
se.ssed  hj'  their  owners  in  respect  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  space  they  have  for  building ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  collections  in  London  are 
literally  stacked  on  the  walls,  and  numbers  of 
the  gems  necessarily  placed  in  obscure  nooks, 
where  it  is  impossible  their  beauties  can  he 
seen.  Mr.  Mendel’s  pictures  are  distributed  in 
a  set  of  spacious  rooms  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  forming,  when  open,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  gallery  of  considerable  extent,  the 
entire  available  space  being  covered  by  very 
valuable  productions  of  the  modern  school. 
We  saw  the  nucleus  of  this  gallery,  when  pre¬ 
paring,  now  many  years  ago,  a  former  series  of 
articles  on  “  Private  Galleries hut  at  that  time 
the  works,  although  of  the  first-class,  were  few 
in  number. 

We  must  repeat  here  what  wo  have  remarked 
before,  that  the  purpose  of  these  papers  is  to 
point  out  in  a  resume  the  whereabouts  of  known 
and  well-remembered  pictures  ;  a  simple  act  of 
justice  to  those  whose  discernment  and  good 
ta.stc  have  supported  our  rising  school.  It 
mu.st  gratify  artists  to  know  that  certain  of 
tlieir  works  arc  so  advantageously  placed. 

Mr.  Mendel’s  catalogue  is  so  comprehensive 
and  variou.s,  that  a  goodly  octavo  volume 
would  scarcely  suflicc  to  set  forth  what  wo 
ourselves  know  of  its  contents. 

1  n  addition  to  the  paintings,  there  is  a  variety 
of  water-colour  drawings,  containing  examples 
of  the  works  of  artists  the  most  eminent  in  that 
department.  These  are  arranged  in  portfolios, 
the  entire  hanging  space  being  appropriated  to 
pictures  in  oil. 

Hence  it  will  be  understood,  that  because  we 
limit  ourselves,  in  a  multiplicity  of  instances,  to 
titles  and  names,  this  is  a  measure  of  expediency 
by  which  the  value  of  the  works  so  briefly 
noted  cannot  be  estimated ;  because  there  is 
no  picture  in  the  entire  assemblage  which  is  not 
marked  by  some  peculiar  claim  to  distinction  as 
a  select  example. 

A  de.scription  of  this  gallery  will  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  our  Journal. 


THE  AET-JOUENAL. 


EXHIBITION  OF 

INDIAN  TEXTILE  EABRICS 

AT  THE 

INDIAN  MUSEUM,  DOWNING  STREET. 

It  is  probably  more  from  the  “unacquaint¬ 
ance”  of  our  manufacturers  with  the  nature 
of  the  information  to  he  derived  from  a  visit 
to  the  Indian  Museum,  than  from  actual  heed¬ 
lessness  of  the  boon,  which  the  Government 
has  offered  (at  a  price  not  to  he  despised)  to  the 
textile  artisans  of  this  country,  that  so  few 
names,  and,  of  them,  so  few  representing  our 
great  manufacturing  houses,  have  been  entered 
in  the  visitors’  hook  of  the  Indian  Museum. 
The  old  museum  at  Fife  House  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  contents  are  now  admir¬ 
ably  arranged  in  a  gallery  forming  part  of  the 
new  Government  buildings,  to  the  south  of 
Downing  Street.  A  visit  to  this  museum,  with 
its  costly  treasures  of  silken  and  golden  tissues, 
of  inlaid  metal- work,  onyx,  jade,  carved  sandal 
wood,  carved  ivory,  and  other  triumphs  of 
Oriental  skill,  will  well  repay  the  visitor.  But 
that  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  a 
temporary  collection  of  Indian  textile  fabrics 
which  has  been  open  for  a  few  days  in  a 
garret  above  the  permanent  exhibition-rooms. 
The  articles  composing  the  collection  were 
collected  with  extreme  care,  and  at  large  cost, 
from  all  parts  of  India.  Their  value  to  the 
English  manufacturer  is  twm-fold.  First,  they 
show  him  what  Oriental  taste  and  skill  can, 
and  actually  do,  produce,  and  tell  him  in  very 
plain  language  that  it  will  tax  his  utmost 
resources  to  equal  the  result.  Secondlj^,  they 
shew  him  what  the  inhabitants  of  India  are 
accustomed  to  wear,  to  buy,  and  to  admire. 
In  giving  this  information  they  show,  at  the 
same  time,  what  these  200,000,000  of  customers 
will  not  buy,  because  they  do  not  admire. 

Twenty  sets  of  eighteen  large  volumes  each, 
containing,  in  all,  700  specimens  of  Indian 
fabrics,  have  been  completed,  and  distributed  in 
this  country  and  in  India.  The  English  copies 
are  to  he  seen  at  Belfast,  Bradford,  Glasgow, 
Halifax,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  Preston, 
and  Salford.  The  Indian  copies  are  deposited 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Kurrachee, 
Allahabad,  Lahore,  and  Nagpoor. 

It  is  now  intended  to  prepare  and  issue  fifty 
additional  sets,  each  containing  1000  specimens 
or  samples  of  the  actual  material,  with  details 
as  to  the  length,  width,  weight,  and  cost  of  the 
fabrics  from  which  the  specimens  were  cut. 
To  these  will  he  added  photo  and  chromo- 
lithographic  plates,  exhibiting  the  complete 
pattern  of  400  out  of  the  ahovenamed  1000 
specimens ;  the  whole  of  the  specimens  and 
plates  being  bound  in  30  large  volumes,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  cabinet.  240  plates  selected  from 
the  best  Art-examples  in  the  above  series 
of  illustrations  will  he  mounted  in  thirty  large 
glazed  frames  suspended  round  a  pillar,  pre¬ 
senting,  when  fixed,  480  feet  of  glazed  surface. 
The  cost  of  the  fitting  up  of  each  collection, 
(exclusive  of  the  original  cost  of  the  fabrics 
themselves,  which  is  borne  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  will  he  £150.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  municipalities,  the 
Art  Museums,  and  similar  public  bodies  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  see 
the  great  industrial  importance  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  thus  placed  within  their  roach,  and  hasten 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  noble  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government. 

We  have  felt  the  industrial  aspect  of  this 
beautiful  exhibition  to  he  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  that  wo  have  left  ourselves  hut 
little  space  to  speak  of  the  high  artistic 
excellence  of  many  of  the  fabrics  exhibited  ;  of 
the  gorgeous,  hut  yet  harmonious,  colouring, 
the  grace  of  tlie  designs,  the  magnificence  of 
the  gold  embroidery,  the  gossamer  lightness  of 
the  finer  tissues.  Words  can  do  but  scant 
justice  to  the  marvels  that  surprise  the  eye. 
The  range  in  character  of  tc.xture  is  very  wide. 
On  one  hand  we  see  tapestry-carpets,  woven  in 
a  manner  almost  identical  with  that  formerly 
employed  in  the  looms  of  Axminster,  out  of  a 
strong  cotton  which  feels  to  the  touch  like 


coarse  wool.  The  pattern  of  these  fabrics  is 
Persian ;  the  effect  is  unique,  something  between 
a  mosaic  and  a  Turkey  carpet.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  the  scale  is  that  incredibly  fine 
Dacca  muslin,  which  more  closely  resembles 
the  transparent  web  that  is  spread  over  dewy 
grass  in  an  autumnal  morning  than  any  work 
of  human  hands.  Of  this  exquisite  tissue  one 
piece,  ten  yards  long  and  one  yard  wide,  weighs 
three  ounces !  Not  only  can  this  piece  he 
drawn  through  a  ring ;  but  we  saw  it  passed 
through  a  gentleman’s  finger  ring,  intended  for 
the  fourth  finger,  and  the  ring,  with  the  folds 
within  it,  was  then  placed  upon  the  little  finger 
of  the  owner.  The  thickness  of  a  yard  of 
muslin  was  less  than  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth  finger !  It  is  this  fabric 
in  which  it  was  said  that  the  daughter  of 
Aurungzehe  was  attired,  in  ten  garments  one 
over  the  other,  when  she  was  sent  from  her 
father’s  presence  in  order  to  put  on  some  clothes ! 

Again  we  turn  to  a  rich  silk,  of  a  dull  crim¬ 
son,  thick  as  the  old  curtains  yet  to  he  met 
with  in  some  of  our  cathedrals,  and  feeling  to 
the  touch  like  terry  velvet.  Other  fabrics 
again  are  heavy  with  gold,  or  brilliant  with 
spangles.  One  shawl,  or  broad  scarf,  of  fine 
black  cotton  net,  is  embroidered  with  a  rich, 
lace-like  pattern,  in  white  floss  silk,  with  an 
effect  of  surprising  magnificence.  A  companion, 
in  red  floss  silk,  is  intermediate  between  lace 
and  velvet.  One  fabric,  splendid  to  behold, 
appeared  to  consist  of  the  finest  leather.  It 
was  only  a  glossy-faced  cotton,  printed  in  gold 
and  colours.  In  another  curious  product  of 
Industrial  Art,  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge, 
in  the  use  of  different  mordants,  was  cunningly 
supplied  by  mechanical  means — the  texture, 
after  being  coloured  yellow,  having  been  knit 
and  quilted  together,  then  dyed  red,  and  then 
unfolded  into  a  pattern.  Some  half-dozen 
similar  pieces  were  thus  temporarily  formed  into 
one.  Then  again,  a  pale  grey  cloth  is  formed 
of  the  slightly-coloured  hair  of  the  Cashmere 
goat,  the  groundwork  of  the  precious  needle¬ 
work  shawls,  with  a  tiny  coloured  border, 
woven  or  worked  on  the  edge,  as  an  indication 
of  the  value  of  the  cloth.  Some  of  the  coarse 
common  cotton  waist-cloths  terminate  in  a  rich 
silk  border,  to  he  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  or 
hung  over  the  figure  so  as  to  veil  the  poverty 
of  the  dress  itself.  Then,  again,  we  see  scarves 
rich  in  embroidery  or  spangled  with  gold  and 
with  gem-like  tinsel,  such  as  would,  no  doubt, 
be  in  immense  request  in  Italy  or  Spain,  or  any 
of  those  southern  districts  of  Catholic  Europe 
where  the  women  ordinarily  go  bareheaded, 
hut  are  compelled,  by  ecclesiastical  notions  of 
decorum,  to  wear  a  scarf  or  mantilla  over  their 
heads  when  they  enter  a  church — “  because,” 
it  is  explained,  “  of  the  angels.” 

In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
artistic  beauty,  the  industrial  excellence,  or  the 
adaptation  of  fabric  and  of  design  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  is  most  to  he  admired  in  this  collection, 
worthy,  as  it  is,  of  a  national  title.  To  ithe 
Indian  Government  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due.  We  trust  that  it  may  he  paid  in  the 
mode  most  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  laboured  to  wed  the  Art  and  skill  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  skill  and  Art  of  India — that  is  to 
say,  by  a  resulting  improvement  in  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  Great  Britain.  Every  textile  manu¬ 
facturer  should  not  only  visit  the  India  Museum, 
hut  should,  moreover,  frank  his  best  workmen 
to  the  spot,  and  pay  them  for  their  time  while 
visiting  it.  Those  who  take  this  advice  will 
hereafter  thank  us  for  counselling  them  to 
make  the  best  investment,  on  a  small  scale, 
that  it  ever  yet  occurred  to  them  to  effect. 
They  will  thus  learn  what  a  glut  in  the  market 
really  means,  and  how  to  avoid  it. 

The  public  owe  very  much  to  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  rendering 
this  Indian  collection  not  only  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting,  hut  practically  useful ;  he  is  full  of 
knowledge  on  this  important  subject,  and  he  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  impart  it.  Not  only  are 
specimens  at  the  service  of  any  applicant  for 
information  he  may  desire,  but  the  matured  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Curator  is  at  the  command  of 
the  visitor. 

F.  E.  CONDER. 
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OBITrART. 

JABIES  HOLLAND. 

TTii.q  artist,  -wliose  death  was  briefly  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  last  number,  began  his 
career  as  a  flower-painter;  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  his  earliest  associations  seem 
naturally  to  have  suggested  the  path  to 
one  in  whom  Art  seems  to  have  been  a 
legitimate  instinct.  He  was  born  in  1800, 
at  Burslem,  almost  the  centre  of  our  great 
pottery  district,  in  which  manufacture  his 
grandfather,  whose  wife  was  a  clever 
painter  of  flowers  on  pottery  and  porcelain, 
was  engaged.  Her  grandson  was  fre¬ 
quently  accustomed  to  watch  her  when  at 
work,  and  thus  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  art. 
When  yet  a  boy  he  showed  some  specimens 
of  his  drawings  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
Davenport,  of  ^ongport,  an  extensive  ma¬ 
nufacturer  of  high-class  earthenware,  who 
took  him  into  his  establishment,  where  he 
remained  for  seven  years,  as  a  kind  of 
artist-apprentice.  In  1819  young  Holland 
came  up  to  London,  and  started  as  a 
teacher  of  flower-painting,  and  also  selling 
his  drawings  to  the  late  Messrs.  Acker- 
mann  and  other  dealers  in  such  works. 
He,  however,  got  but  small  remuneration 
for  them,  .and  therefore  soon  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  a  more  extended  class  of 
subjects,  shipping,  landscapes,  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  All  this  earlier  range  of  practice 
bore  its  own  good  fruits  in  after-life.  At 
the  end  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  he 
found  himself  well  established  as  an  artist. 
His  first  exhibited  picture,  ‘  A  Group  of 
Flowers,’  was  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Academy 
in  1824,  and  the  following  year  he  also 
contributed  a  similar  subject.  About  1830 
he  went  to  France,  and  brought  back  with 
him  numerous  sketches  of  the  architecture 
of  that  country.  On  his  return  he  com¬ 
menced  painting  in  oils ;  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  pictures  of  that  time  was  ‘  A  View  of 
London  from  Blackheath,’  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  still  occupying  the  rooms  in 
Somerset  House,  in  1833.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  elected  Associate  of  the 
Water-Colour  Society,  where  he  continued 
to  exhibit  for  many  years  flowers,  river- 
scenery,  and  architectural  subjects.  A 
journey  into  Italy,  undertaken  in  1835, 
furnished  him  with  new  materials,  of  which 
he  made  excellent  use,  as  was  especially 
notable  in  two  large  pictures  :  one  ‘  The 
Interior  of  Milan  Cathedral,’  exhibited  at 
the  Sufl’olk  Street  Gallery ;  the  other,  ‘  The 
Kialto,  Venice,’  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution. 

In  1837  Mr.  Holland  was  commissioned 
by  the  proprietors  of  “  The  Landscape  An- 
i  nual  ”  to  go  to  Portugal  to  execute  some 

drawings  for  that  work  ;  they  were 
published  in  the  volume  for  1839  : 
some  of  these  sketches  are  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Another  re¬ 
sult  of  the  journey  was  a  large  picture, 

‘  Lisbon,’  in  the  Academy  exhibition  of 
1839.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  which 
position  he  retained  till  1848.  During 
several  years  he  withdrew  from  the  Society 
of  Water-Colour  Painters,  but  in  1856  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  gallery,  arid  in  1856  was 
elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Holland  was  a  great  traveller  in 
search  of  the  picturesque:  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Normandy,  and  Holland,  were 
at  diSerent  times  visited  by  him ;  and  from 
each  and  all  of  these  countries  he  brought 
away  materials  for  the  many  paintings  and 
drawings  he  annually  contributed  to  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions.  Few  artists  have 
shown  themselves  more  productive  or  more 

diversified ;  and  in  all  his  works  the  quality 
of  colour  is  especially  notable.  The  noble 
edifice,  Greenwich  Hospital,  was  with  him 
a  favourite  subject,  and  he  repeated  it 
several  times.  The  first  was  painted  for 
Mr.  Hollier,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
at  the  death  of  that  gentleman  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  nation  by  his  widow :  it  now 
hangs  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hospital. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  BOWLER. 

This  artist  was  settled  at  the  Cape,  where 
he  won  a  considerable  reputation ;  yet  he 
was  not  unknown  in  England,  his  works 
having  been  favourably  mentioned  in  the 
Art- Journal  and  other  metropolitan  period¬ 
icals.  He  was  born  in  the  vale  of  Ayles¬ 
bury,  and  exhibited  early  a  talent  for  Art, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lee,  F.E  .S. ;  but  this  gentleman  discouraged 
its  cultivation  with  the  view  of  the  boy 
becoming  an  artist. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  the  present 
Astronomer  Eoyal  at  the  Cape,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  office,  young  Bowler, 
through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Lee,  was  named 
assistant  astronomer.  At  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  of  four  years  his  love  of  Art  pre¬ 
vailed  over  every  other  consideration ;  he 
quitted  the  Observatory,  and  commenced 
practice  as  an  artist  and  teacher  of  drawing 
in  Cape  Town  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Bowler  published  views  of  Capo 
Town  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  panorama 
of  these  localities,  and  twenty  scenes  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Caffre  wars,  and  the  British 
settlements  in  South  Africa.  In  1866  he 
visited  the  beautiful  island  of  Mauritius, 
and  made  a  series  of  drawings,  but  caught 
the  fever  then  raging  in  the  island.  He 
recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  come  to 
England  to  effect  the  publication  of  his 
works ;  but  he  never  perfectly  regained 
his  health,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  October 
last  of  a  violent  attack  of  bronchitis. 

The  Mauritius  drawings,  which  are  now 
to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow,  present  some  of  the  most  romantic 
passages  of  scenery  in  the  island,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  them  vividly  recall  the 
story  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

HENRY  MOSES. 

The  name  of  this  veteran  engraver,  who 
died  on  the  2Sth  of  February  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  has  long  passed 
away  from  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  His  works  are  chiefly  in  out¬ 
line  of  a  fine  character ;  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  perhaps,  is  a  series  of  the  pictures 
of  Benjamin  West,  published  about  1829, 
by  Mr.  Murray.  He  also  engraved  a 
series  from  the  paintings  of  the  Italian 
schools,  and  another  from  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  Opie,  Barry,  Northcote,  and  others. 
Ilis  engravings,  which  are  fine  examples 
of  free  and  delicate  workmanship,  are  held 
in  much  estimation  by  amateurs. 

FRANCOIS  ALEXIS  GIRARD. 

This  veteran  engraver  of  the  French 
school  died  in  Paris  on  the  17  th  of  January, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  studied 
painting  under  Eeynault,  an  eminent  his¬ 
torical  painter,  but  ultimately  transferred 
his  talents  to  the  art  of  engraving,  in 
which  he  acquired  great  distinction.  His 
principal  works  are, — ‘  The  Holy  Women 
returning  to  the  Tomb,’  after  Ary  Scheffer  ; 
‘Eebekah,’  after  Leon  Coignet ;  ‘Italians 
at  a  Fountain,’  and  ‘  The  Grape-Gatherers,’ 
after  Winterhalter;  portraits  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  Talma,  Eichelieu,  and  Mazarin, 
after  Paul  Delaroche ;  and  ‘  The  Young 
Wanderers,’  also  after  Delaroche. 

AET-WOEKMANSHIP 

COMPETITION. 

The  works  sent  forward  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  during  the 
present  session,  have  been  arranged  at  the 
offices  of  the  Society  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members  and  their  friends.  They  are  grouped 
in  three  principal  divisions.  The  first  includes 
works  executed  after  prescribed  designs;  the 
second,  the  application  to  ordinary  industry  of 
prescribed  Art-processes ;  and  the  third,  articles 
sent  in  for  exhibition  which  do  not  come  under 
either  of  the  previous  heads. 

A  comparison  of  the  conditions  issued  by  the 
Society  in  June,  1869,  with  a  list  of  the  articles 
now  sent  in  for  competition,  is  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  as  showing  how  far  the  artificers,  whose 
improvement  is  the  object  of  the  competition, 
as  yet  are  from  fully  responding  to  the  efforts 
made  on  their  behalf.  It  cannot  he  said  that 
the  encouragement  is  inadequate;  as,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  prize,  the  successful  workman  oh- 
taius  the  best  chance  of  selling  his  work  at  his 
own  price.  But  a  first  prize  of  £15  and  a 
second  prize  of  £7  lO.s.  have  failed  to  produce 
carvings  in  marble,  stone,  or  wood,  of  the 
human  figure,  after  two  selected  designs,  one 
being  part  of  the  frieze  of  a  chimney-piece,  by 
Donatello,  and  the  other  a  relievo  in  terra-cotta 
containing  amormi.  A  cast  from  which  to  copy 
the  former,  indeed,  would  have  cost  the  work¬ 
man  los.,  hut  a  photograph  was  offered  for  l.s. 
Again,  two  prizes  of  £10  and  two  of  £5  were 
respectively  offered  for  reproductions  of  a  carved 
chair-hack,  and  of  a  Gothic  bracket,  without 
attracting  a  single  competitor. 

Of  the  four  panels  in  carved  oak,  after  a 
work  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  that 
by  J.  Osmund  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  one 
that  rises  even  to  mediocrity.  But  the  work¬ 
manlike  finish  of  the  greater  part  of  the  carv¬ 
ing  is  rendered  valueless  hj'  the  ugliness  of  the 
cherub’s  head.  Unless  the  prizes  are  to  he 
given  coute  qui  couie,  we  can  see  no  justification 
for  awarding  the  £20  prize  in  this  class.  The 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  panels  may  he  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  the  prices  fixed  range 
from  £10  10s.  to  £14.  The  unfinished  frame, 

5a  in  the  catalogue,  carved  in  lime-wood,  after 
an  Italian  original  in  the  possession  of  Henry 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  by  Thomas  Wills,  15,  Anglesea 
Villas,  New  lioad,  Hammersmith,  deserves  the 
£10  prize,  which  no  doubt  it  will  receive.  In 
the  third  division  we  find  a  noble  piece  of 
carving,  fresh  from  the  tool — for  the  marks  of 
the  chisel,  or  rather  gouge,  are  uneffaced  by 
file  and  sand-paper — an  oak  bracket,  by  E. 

A.  Brangan,  54,  Foley  Street,  Portland  Place. 

We  congratulate  Jlr.  Brangan  on  this  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  in  the  best  style  of  hold 
English  work.  The  price,  £30,  seems  high, 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  indicates  the 
actual  time  employed  on  the  bracket.  The 
carved  frame  in  lime-tree  wood.  No.  81,  by  G. 

H.  Bull,  is  also  a  work  of  merit,  although  the 
arrangement  of  the  acorns  on  the  sprays  is 
unnatural.  If  Mr.  BuU  had  selected  an  oak- 
tree  with  broader  leaves,  and  had  arranged  real 
branches,  the  artistic  balance  of  which  should 
not  have  been  so  close  an  approach  to  bilateral 
symmetry,  he  could  have  given  us  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work. 

In  the  rare  and  exquisite  art  of  ivory-carving 
there  is  hut  one  exhibit,  an  unfinished  copy  of 
one  of  the  well  known  plaques  by  II.  Fiammingo, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  copy 
is  not  without  merit,  though  the  faulty  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  limbs  and  of  some  other  anatomical 
details  of  several  of  the  amor  ini  is  very  marked. 
Further  finish,  no  doubt,  would  correct  this 
defect ;  hut  why  was  not  the  plaque  completed  ? 

Can  it  claim  the  prize  in  its  present  condition  ? 

The  head  of  Silenus  is  too  small  for  the  figure  ; 
a  defect  which  is,  speaking  from  memory, 
somewhat  exaggerated  on  that  of  the  original. 

The  expression  of  some  of  the  faces,  especially 
that  of  the  nymph,  is  happy. 

In  metal-work,  we  cannot  speak  with  great 
approval  of  the  representations  of  the  human 
figure  in  bas-relief.  The  examples  are  the 
Martelli  bronze  mirror, — Case,  No.  8,717 — ’63, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum — a  subject 
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■which  ■we  should  not  have  selected  for  an  ex¬ 
emplar,  and  a  panel  in  lo'w  relief  of  the  Yirgin 
and  Child.  There  is  one  verj’^  creditable  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  former,  in  iron,  and  t^wo  of  the 
latter  in  iron,  and  one  in  copper.  On  the 
other  hand  the  reproduction,  hy  A.  Clark,  29, 

1  Gloucester  Street,  Hoxton,  of  Sir  W.  C.  Tre- 

!  velyan’s  silver  tazza,  is  a  meritorious  and  heau- 

j  tiful  work,  deserving  of  a  higher  prize  than 

either  of  the  more  ambitious  attempts.  The 
border  is  especially  good,  the  figures  being  the 

1  weakest  part. 

In  the  third  division  there  is  a  rc2)ot<sse  mask 
in  copper  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Laocoon,  which 
deserves  high  commendation.  The  nostrils  are 
ill-modelled,  and  the  rising  of  the  head  and 
hair  from  the  ground  is  ill-managed.  But 
the  rotunditj'  of  the  cheeks,  the  general  flow  of 
the  contour  lines,  and  the  pain  of  the  expres¬ 
sion.  are  admirably  rendered  ;  and  the  ground 

I  itself  is  remarkably  well  treated.  The  artist  is 

Mr.  G.  Deere,  11,  Hermes  Street,  Pentonville. 
Mr.  Kohert  Tow,  Aldenham  Street,  St.  Pancras 
j  Road,  sends  a  spirited  grotesque  mask  in  copper. 

1  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

1  in  silver,  which  shows  that  the  author  has  mis¬ 

taken  his  vocation.  G.  Berry’s  delicate  en- 
1  graving  is  wasted  on  a  cigar-case.  But  the 

best  article  in  metal-work  in  the  collection  is 
the  beautiful  parcel  gilt-silver  goblet,  T.  56, 
executed  in  the  Italian  style,  with  repousse 
foliation  and  masks,  by  Alexander  Crichton, 
16,  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn.  This 
elegant  cup  is  priced  at  the  low  figure  of  £20, 
and  well  deserves  the  prize  of  the  same  amount. 

Three  hammered  and  chased  iron  knockers, 
after  patterns  at  South  Kensington,  do  not 
represent  the  art  of  the  hammerer  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  There  are  also  specimens 
of  work  for  staircases  or  balcony,  in  one  of 
■which  the  verj'  workmanlike  rendering  of  the 
arabesque  is  spoiled  hy  the  introduction  of 
mechanically  formed  spirals.  On  one  of  these 
specimens  the  marks  of  the  file  are  more 
apparent  than  those  of  the  hammer,  and  a 
florialion  proper  to  a  less  resisting  metal  is 
introduced. 

A  £10  prize  has  not  produced  a  chasing  in 
bronze  of  the  human  figure.  But  a  very 
careful  and  beautiful  copy,  apparently  in  brass, 
of  a  silver-gilt  missal-cover  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  iluseum,  is  a  work  of  which  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hatfield,  the  chaser,  may  he  proud.  It  is 
I)riced  at  £18;  and  the  prize  of  £10  is  not 
earned  ■without  a  great  expenditure  of  skilled 
labour. 

The  specimens  called  wfcffo-work  (which 
tliey  are  not)  and  engraving  on  metal,  after  a 
grotesque  arabesque  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  are 
live  in  number.  Th(-j'  arc  not  ill  executed, 
but  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  fantastic 
design  is  somewhat  mechanical.  Had  this 
work  Ik  en  treated  in  repousse  it  would  have 
better  deserved  the  prizes  of  the  Goldsmith’s 
Conipafly. 

J  or  four  prizes  for  enamel-painting  on 
cnjiper  or  gold  there  is  not  a  single  competitor. 

In  jiainting  on  jjorcelain  there  are  six  copies 
of  a  drawing  by  Raphael,  No.  20,  in  the  >South 
Kensington  iluseum  ;  one  of  those  nude  sub- 
jf-ti  which  are  either,  as  in  the  original, 
••xqui-ite,  or,  a,-,  in  tlieso  ro])ie8,  rejuilsiTe.  We 
shouM  al.-  0  -orcly  grudge  the  £5  jirizc  to  cither 
of  the  three  productions  of  the  ornament  Ijy 
Aldegrevi-r. 

But,  under  the  third  division  are  works 
de  -  rving  inor.l  honourable  mention,  in  jiainted 
poi.flain.  'J'here  is  a  reduced  copy  of  V’an- 
dyke'-  well-known  portrait  of  Gevartius,  which 
!  ■  is  a  masterly  work,  suited  for  the  highest  stylo 

1  of  mural  dcconition.  A  tea-service,  designed 

'  and  ex  ’uted  by  Isaac  Wild,  at  Sutherland 

!  works,  T/ington,  a  harlequin  set,  every  piece 

j  ,  being  differently  coloured,  attracted  universal 

1  .admiratitm.  And  we  desire  to  call  especial 

'  att<  ;.tion  to  a  slab.  No.  1.36,  by  G.  I'.,  104, 

Gr<  College  Street,  Camden  Town,  repre- 

!  ^  senting  two  auwrini,  one  plaving  on  a  musical 

inCrument,  and  the  other  beating  time.  It 
,  1  would  bo  easy  to  point  out  faults  in  this 

j  t  piece,  which  is  marked  with  the  word  “  ap- 

!  prentice  ;  ”  but  what  is  more  to  the  puqjoso 

;  is  to  note  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  figures, 

, !  and  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  artists  whose 

i' 

attention  has  been  given  to  porcelain  or 
enamelled  ware  in  the  present  exhibition,  it 
is  G.  F.  alone  who  shows  promise  of  the  true 
majolica  touch- — one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  of  gifts.  We  hope  that  this  early 
promise  will  ripen  under  a  wise  and,  therefore, 
a  generous  culture. 

Of  the  three  examples  of  what  is  ironically- 
termed  decorative  painting  it  is  diflicult  to  say 
which  is  the  worst.  Three  shell-cameos.' are 
each  entirely  unfinished — one  is  scarcely  begun. 
An  elegant  writing-case,  in  red  Russia,  with 
tooled  and  coloured  strap-work,  is  contributed 
hy  Louis  Genth,  90,  High  Holborn.  Em¬ 
broidery  and  illumination  are  not  notable  for 
remarkable  excellence. 

In  the  third  division  we  have  to  commend  a 
keystone,  with  head  carved  in  marble  ;  the  nose 
and  lower  part  of  the  face  of  which  are 
very  good,  by  J.  Welch,  and  a  bracket  by  S. 
Montrie.  Two  plain  champagne  glasses,  with 
twisted  stems,  by  E.  Barnes,  135,  Camden  Street, 
Birmingham,  are  extraordinarily  light  and 
graceful.  A  crystal  flower-vase,  with  masks, 
by  the  same  artist,  is  also  very  quaint  and  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  the  coloured  and  filigrained 
glasses  also  merit  attention.  Moses  and  Elias, 
inlaid  in  coloured  woods,  by  W.  C.  Clayton, 
125,  Wardour  Street,  Oxford  Street,  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  very  effective  style  of  Church 
decoration,  at  a  not  immoderate  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  in  Class  I.,  which 
have  attracted  no  competitors,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Prizes  of  £7  10«.  and  £5  for  copies  of  an 
ivory  crosier  head  ;  of  £10  and  £5  for  chasing  in 
bronze  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  low-relief ; 
one  of  £10,  two  of  £5,  and  one  of  £3,  for  enamel 
paintings ;  of  £5  and  £3  for  copies  of  a  picture- 
frame,  in  decorative  painting;  of  £5  and  £3 
for  inlaid-work  of  ivory,  ebony,  andmother-o’- 
pearl ;  of  £10  and  £3  for  engraving  on  glass  ; 
of  £10  and  £7  10s.  for  a  head  in  mosaic  ;  of  £10 
and  £5  for  a  cameo  gem  engraving ;  of  £10 
and  £5  for  engraving  after  a  small  Wedgwood 
medallion  ;  of  £10  and  £5  for  a  metal  ring  tray 
in  filigree  enamel ;  of  £15  and  £10  for  a  dama- 
cened  musical  instrument;  of  £15  and  £7  10s. 
for  a  decorated  plate;  of  £20  and  £10  for  a 
small  decorated  musical  instrument ;  of  £20 
and  £15  for  a  pedestal  for  a  bust;  of  £15  and 
£10  for  a  boudoir  chimney-piece  ;  and  of  £15 
and  £10  for  a  carved  and  inlaid  table  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  workmen  have  hy  no 
means  adequately  responded  to  the  very  liberal 
and  well-devised  programme  of  the  Society. 

The  observer  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  the  objects 
designed  by  the  contributors  rank  far  higher 
in  artistic  merit  than  the  copies  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  models.  The  fact  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Society.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  the  power  of  faithfully 
copying  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  Art- 
workman.  It  is,  however,  a  process  more 
adapted  to  the  pencil  or  the  burin,  than  to  the 
liammer  or  the  chisel ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
education,  it  is  rather  suited  to  the  Art-school 
than  to  the  atelier. 

Further,  it  is  an  instinct  of  some — perhaps  of 
the  majority — of  tho  most  eminent  artists,  to 
avoid  exact  reproduction,  either  of  their  o^wn 
work  or  of  that  of  any  other  person.  The  best 
replicas  of  the  most  famous  pictures  are  not 
facsimiles.  An  artist  will  reproduce  with 
pleasure,  while  ho  loathes  a  servile  copy.  To 
render  an  engraving  or  a  painting  in  cameo  or 
in  the  round,  to  echo  sculpture  by  bas-relief,  to 
produce  a  miniature  of  a  noble  work  of  Art,  or 
a  colossal  enlargement  of  a  gem,  are  tasks 
more  facile  to  tho  true  artist,  as  well  as  more 
testing  exercises  of  his  skill,  than  any  exact 
imitation.  Regarding  the  character  of  the 
objects  sent  in,  the  relative  excellence  of  designs 
and  of  copies,  and  the  large  number  of  classes 
in  which  no  exhibits  are  made,  we  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  Council  the  propriety  of  adding 
a  third  series  of  prizes  ,to  tbo  two  already  esta¬ 
blished  of  copy  and  of  design.  Letdefinite  objects 
!  of  high  excellence  be  indicated,  not  for  copy,  but 

1  for  reproduction. 

1  The  Industrial  Art  of  the  country  already 
owes  much  to  the  Bociety  of  Arts.  It  is  our 
object,  as  it  is  their  own,  to  increase  the  debt 
with  the  utmost  available  rapidity. 

SELECTED  PICTURES. 

A  DAUGHTEE  OF  THE  EAST. 

J.  F.  Portaels,  Painter.  J.  Demannez,  Engraver. 

Five  years  ago,  -wliile  collecting  materials 
for  the  series  of  papers,  entitled  “  Modem 
Painters  of  Belgium,”  published  in  1866, 
in  this  Journal,  among  the  studios  of 
many  artists  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visit¬ 
ing  was  that  of  M.  Portaels  of  Brassels, 
whose  courtesy — in  common  with  that  of 
all  his  fellow-countrymen  engaged  in  the 
same  delightful  pursuit  —  permitted  us 
freely  to  examine  his  pictures,  finished  and 
unfinished,  with  a  vast  number  of  studies 
and  sketches  made  in  different  countries  of 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  East.  This  latter 
part  of  the  world  is  his  favourite  sketch¬ 
ing-ground;  very  many  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  pictures  being  derived  from  his 
long  residence  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ara¬ 
bia  :  the  three  subjects  engraved  at  the 
period  referred  to,  as  illustrations  of  his 
style,  are  all  of  eastern  origin.  The  ele¬ 
gant  portrait  here  introduced  tells,  even 
without  its  title,  the  country  that  gave  it 
birth:  we  believe  it  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  life,  having  a  recollection  of 
seeing  in  the  studio  of  the  artist  a  finished 
sketch  of  this  figure  which  he  spoke  of  as 
having  painted  from  a  Syrian  lady. 

But  whether  ideal  or  real,  it  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  unquestionable  grace  and 
refinement — an  eastern  beauty,  yet  not  of 
the  type  of  Byron’s  Haidee :  the  large 
black  eyes  want  lustre,  perhaps :  but  the 
action  of  the  figure  altogether  is  significant 
of  repose ;  it  is  suggestive  of  quiet  medita¬ 
tion,  and  the  face  wears  somewhat  the 
aspect  of  melancholy.  Still,  this  in  no¬ 
wise  affects  the  general  attractiveness  of 
the  composition,  which  is  remarkably  rich 
in  all^its  details  :  the  light  head-dress  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back, 
the  star-spangled  robe  beneath,  both  dis¬ 
posed  with  an  'easy,  nonchalant  grace, 
and  their  colours  heightened  by  the  fan  of 
peacock’s  feathers  held  in  the  jewelled 
hand.  The  fine  modelling  of  the  face, 
hands,  and  so  much  of  one  arm  as  is  visible, 
will  scarcely  escape  notice. 

Within  the  last  few  years  M.  Portaels, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  M.  Navez, 
formerly  director  of  the  Brussels  Academy, 
has  frequently  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in 
this  country.  To  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862,  he  sent  three  works,  ‘  Re¬ 
becca  trying  on  her  Jewels  ;  ’  ‘  A  Caravan 
in  Syria  surprised  by  the  Simoon,’  and 
‘  A  Hungarian  Gypsy.’  The  ‘  Winter  ’ 
exhibition  last  year  in  Pall  Mall  showed 
his  ‘  Jealousy,’  a  fine  stately  eastern  fe¬ 
male  ;  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
exhibition  of  1867  was  hung  his  ‘  Young 

Girl  of  the  Environs  of  Trieste,’  lent  by 
the  King  of  the  Belgians;  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts 
appeared  this  year  ‘  The  Bride’s  Presents,’ 
and  ‘  At  the  Opera,’  the  latter  especially  a 
fine  work  of  its  class,  and  very  favom’ably 
noticed  in  our  Journal  last  month.  We 
understand  it  has  been  purchased  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  or  by  the  Belgian 
Government.  The  truth  is,  foreign  artists 
of  almost  every  European  country  where 
jiainting  has  reached  any  eminence  are 
attracted  to  England  by  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  men  of  acknowledged  talent. 

The  advantages  of  this  admixture  of  foreign 

Art  with  our  own  are  great,  for  it  enlarges 
our  ideas  as  to  the  practice  of  other  painters 
than  those  of  the  English  school,  and  en¬ 
ables  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
ourselves  and  our  rivals,  and  to  determine 
the  excellence  or  the  deficiencies  of  each. 

A  BAIKBMTER  OF  THE  EAST, 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


WOOD-PULP  POE  PAPEE-MAKING. 


EEITTANY.’” 

A  MORE  pleasant  gossiping  book  of  travels  than 
that  whose  title  is  given  below  rarely  comes 
under  our  notice.  No  portion  of  France  has  a 


A  STEADY  and  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
rags,  from  which  unsavoury  materials  our 
creamy  and  glossy  papers  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  manufactured,  has  coincided  with  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  paper.  The  apparent  anomaly  is, 
however,  easily  explained.  It  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  from  time  to  time,  very  different 
materials  have  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  paper-maker.  Straw  has  been  long 
acknowledged  as  the  material  from  which  a 
very  good-looking  writing-paper  is  produced. 
Esparto  or  Spanish  grass  (Spartiuiii  scr/fiarcm) 
has  been  utilised  to  such  an  extent  in  some  of 
the  paper-mills  of  our  own  country,  that  the 
streams  have  been  dyed,  and  the  fish  poisoned 
wholesale,  by  the  foul  black  refuse  which  is 
left  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  bark, 
and  even  the  woody  fibre,  of  the  paper  mul¬ 
berry  tree  {Brounsonetia  jiopijrifvra)  is  used 
extensively  in  Japan,  the  cunning  industry  of 
which  little-known  country  produces  no  less 
than  ninety  distinct  kinds  of  excellent  paper. 
Four  years  ago,  upwards  of  50,000  tons  of 
vegetable  fibrous  substance  were  imported  by 
the  paper-makers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
now,  on  the  Continent,  we  find  that  wood  is 
used  in  large  quantities  for  the  same  purpose. 

Heinrich  Vcclter,  of  Heidenheim  on  the 
Brenz,  in^  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  the 
inventor  of  a  successful  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  a  tolerably  clean  white-paper  pulp 
from  wood,  at  a  low  price,  It  does  not  require 
bleaching.  He  has  obtained  patents  for  his 
process,  which  he  has  been  constantly  improving 
for  the  past  eighteen  years,  in  almost  every 
European  country,  as  well  as  in  America.  It 
is  adopted  by  large  paper  manufacturers  in 
Prussia,  in  the  other  Zollverein  states,  in  Austria, 
in  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Canada.  A  single 
paper-mill  in  North  Germany,  consumes,  yearly, 
500  tons  of  wood-pulp,  and  hardly  a  newspaper 
is  printed  in  Germany,  which  does  not  contain 
some  proportion  of  this  material.  At  Poix, 
near  St.  Hubert,  in  the  Luxembourg,  is  a 
manufactory  belonging  to  the  “  Soci5te  Anonyme 
de  I’Union  des  Papeteries,”  containing  ten 
machines  constructed  after  Sir.  Voelter’s  patent ; 
and,  in  this  country,  Mr.  Weiss,  of  Morpeth, 
makes  use  of  the  same  process. 

The  cost  of  the  paper-pulp  produced  from 
wood  is  stated  to  be  nowhere  more  than  one 
half  of  the,,  cost  of  rag-pulp,  and  considerably 
less  where  there  is  a  large  supply  of  w'ood, 
and  a  command  of  available  water-power  for 
driving  the  machinery.  If  of  inferior  quality 
as  regards  what  is  called  the  luxury  of  paper, 
the  article  thus  produced  from  wood  is  tough 
and  serviceable,  and  well  adapted  for  printing. 
By  mixing  wood-pulp  with  rag-pulp  in  various 
proportions,  papers  of  different  sorts  may  be 
produced  at  very  moderate  prices.  F or  printing 
papers,  either  white  or  coloured,  from  25  to  70 
per  cent,  of  wood-pulp  is  mixed  with  that 
produced  from  rag  fibre ;  35  per  cent,  of  pine- 
wood-pulp  gives  a  common  tinted  drawing- 
paper;  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  wood-pulp 
serves  for  writing-papers  of  various  colours ; 
the  latter  proportion  of  pine-wood-pulp  being 
used  for  an  ordinary  blue  letter-paper,  which 
takes  the  ink  easily,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  touch 
of  the  pen.  Coloured  papers  for  book-wrappers, 
tissue-papers,  paper-hangings,  and  card-boards, 
are  all  produced  by  similar  instances  in  various 
proportions. 

No  single  article  ot  manufactiu-e  can  be 
regarded  as  a  more  distinct  test  of  the  state  of 
civilisation  than  paper.  The  amount  of  its 
consumption  in  any  country  is  a  sure  indication 
of  the  progress  which  that  country  has  attained. 
Besides  aU  those  subsidiary  purposes  of  wrapping 
and  packing,  which  serve  and  indicate  the 
activity  of  trade,  the  direct  use  of  paper  for  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  for  the  communications 
necessary  to  commerce,  and  for  the  service  of 
literature,  need  only  to  be  hinted  at.  The 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  this  great  necessary  of 
life  is  thus  a  boon  to  humanity ;  and  if  we  can 
turn  saw-dust  into  paper,  we  shall  give  a  new 
meaning  to  the  expression,  “  Sibylline  leaves.” 


finer  picturesque  character,  and  none  possesses 
more  numerous  or  more  valuable  objects  of 
great  antiquarian  interest.  Moreover  Brittany 
is  full  of  legend,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  histo¬ 
rical  associations,  with  .some  of  which  our  own 
country  has  been  connected.  l\Irs.  Bury  Bal- 


COSTUMK  OF  A  FIXISTEBE  BRIDE.  BEGGAR  OF  QUIMPER. 


interest.  Nothing  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
whether  peasantry  or  townsfolk,  escapes  her 
observation,  if  wmrth  recording  as  a  trait  of 

•  Brittany  and  its  Byways:  some  Account  of  its 
Inhabitants  and  its  Antiquities,  durinjj  a  residence  in  that 
country.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Published  by  John  Murray. 


character  or  manners  ;  and  the  topography  of 
Brittany,  its  annals,  and  its  stories,  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  an  attractive  pen. 

Mrs.  Palliser's  narrative  is  rendered  doubly 
interesting  by  the  introduction  of  many  ex¬ 
cellent  engravings,  of  which  the  courtesy  of  the 
publisher  permits  us  to  show  some  specimens. J 


User,  whose  name,  as  an  occasional  contributor  seems,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
to  the  Art-JoiirnaU  must  be  tolerably  familiar  are  put  together,  that  she  has  merely  amplified 
to  most  of  our  readers,  is,  from  her  artistic  and  the  notes  made  on  the  road,  as  she  journeyed 
archaeological  knowledge,  eminently  qualified  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  resting  for 
to  write  “about  a  land  such  as  Brittany.  It  a  time  at  some  little  village  or  place  of  special 
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ON  THE 

ADAPTABILITY  OF  OIJR. 
YATIVE  PLANTS  TO  PUBPOSES  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  AIM'. 

■  BY  EDWARD  HULltE,  F.L.S. 

Part  III.' 

The  IlAZEL-urT  {Corylus  avellana),  the  subjectof 
our  first  illustration  on  the  present  page,  is  so 
familiar  a  shrub  that  any  lengthened  description 
of  it  must  be  needless,  or  to  quote  our  old  writer, 
Gerarde  :  “  Our  hedge-nut,  or  hazel-nut  tree, 
which  is  very  well  knowno,  and  therefore 
needeth  not  any  description,  whereof  there  are 
also  sundry  sorts,  some  great,  some  little,  as 
also  one  that  is  in  our  gardens,  which  is  very 
great,  bigger  than  any  filberd,  and  yet  a  kinde 
of  hedge-nut ;  this  then  that  hath  heene  said 
shall  suffice  for  hedge-nuts.”  The  smaller 
twigs  of  the  hazel  afford  an  excellent  charcoal 
for  artistic  purposes,  and  the  long,  straight 
shoots  thrown  up  with  such  rapidity  and  vigour, 
are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
crates  in  which  earthenware  is  packed,  a  use 
for  which  their  size  and  flexibility^  combined 
with  great  strength  admirably  fit  them,  as  the 
rods,  when  the  wood  is  still  green,  may  he  bent 
almost  double  before  they  give  way.  There  is 
a  pleasing  appropriateness  in  its  English  name, 
hazel-nut,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  haesel, 
a  hat,  and  kniitu,  a  nut  or  ball,  which  we 
notice  and  appreciate  -when  we  see  the  fruit  in 
its  natural  state,  surrounded  by  the  foliaceous, 
and  cap- like  partial  envelope,  formed  by  the 
scales  of  the  involucre.  The  generic  name  also, 
Corylm,  refers  to  this  peculiarity  of  growth, 
being  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a 
covering  for  the  head.  The  natural  order  to 
which  the  hazel  belongs,  inchides  several  trees  of 
great  value  to  man,  either  on  account  of  their 
timber  or  their  fruit ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  the  oak;  and  in  the 
olden  time,  when  a  belief  in  the  use  of  the  divin¬ 
ing  rod,  a.s  an  indicator  of  subterranean  springs, 
was  common,  the  mystic  virtue  was  sought  in 
the  forked  twigs  of  the  hazel.  The  size  of  the 
leaves  and  the  striking  character  of  the  fruit 
alike  combine  to  render  it  a  plant  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  Ornamental  Art,  though 
the  only  example  of  its  use,  so  far  as  we  arc 
aware,  may  bn  seen  in  a  hollow  moulding  in  the 
cathedral  at  'Winchester,  whore,  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuous  scroll  running  along  the  centre  of  the 
moulding,  both  foliage  and  fruit  arc  introduced. 
The  leaves  are  decj)ly  serrated,  and  the  nuts  grow 
in  clusters  of  two,  three,  or  four,  the  general 
treatment  being  very'  naturalistic.  Among 
the  many  extraordinary  remedies  in  use  by  our 
ancestors,  hazel-nuts  occupied  a  place,  being 
emjdoyed  in  complaints  affecting  the  chest, 
though,  even  then,  when  scarcely  any  reputed 
remedy  appears  to  have  been  thought  too  fanci¬ 
ful  and  absurd,  some  appear  to  have  ventured 
i  to  doubt  the  efficacy^  of  the  medicine,  bring- 
,  ing  down  upon  themselves  the  scathing  re¬ 
buke  of  tbe  faculty,  as  we  find  in  the  following 
i-xtraet  from  an  old  medical  work,  wherti, 
afpT  thf;  setting  forth  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  tbe  use  of  the  hazel  as  a  reme¬ 
dial  agent,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — “  And  if  this  bo 
true,  as  it  is,  tlien  why'  shoiild  the  vulgar  so 
familiarly  affirm,  that  eating  nuts  causeth 
shortness  of  breath  !'  than  which  nothing  is 
falser.  For  how  can  that  which  strengthens 
the  lungs  cause  shortness  of  breath  '<  I  confess 
the  ofunion  is  tar  older  than  I  am ;  I  know 
tradition  was  a  friend  to  error  before,  but 
never  that  he  was  the  father  of  slander ;  or  are 
men's  tongues  so  given  U)  slandering  one  an¬ 
other,  that  they  must  slander  nuts  too  tf>  keep 
I  their  tongues  in  use  f  And  so  thus  have  I  made 
an  apology  for  nuts,  which  cannot  speak  for 
I  them.selves.” 

!  The  plant  selected  as  our  second  illustration 
is  The  White  or  Wood-Anemone  ^A»emone 
tifinoro^a),  or,  as  it  is  often  termed  in  old  botanical 
I  works,  the  wind-flower.  This  older  name  refers 

j  to  the  same  fact  alluded  to  in  its  generic  name, 

I  Anemonr,  the  fragility'  and  delicacy  of  the 

flowers,  and  their  exposure  to  the  bleak  and 


boisterous  winds  that  sweep  through  the  almost 
leafless  woods  in  early  spring,  or,  as  others  be¬ 
lieve,  from  an  old  fancy  that  the  flowers  will  not 
open  until  buffeted  'by  the  gales  of  March, 
anemone  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word, 
anemos,  the  wind.  The  second  name,  nemorosa, 
signifies  woody,  and  bears  obvious  reference  to 
the  localities  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  anemone.  The  plant  may  be  found  in 
flower  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  the  blossoms  being  pure  white,  with  a 
bright  y'ellow  centre,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 


single  stem  thrown  up  from  the  ground,  three 
equal  sized  leaves,  identical  in  form,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  point  about  6  inches  from  the 
soil,  and  the  stalk  is  then  continued  for  about 
the  same  distance  again  before  bearing  at  its 
summit  its  single  flower ;  each  and  every  plant 


in  Decorative  Art.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
examples  of  its  employment  in  past  Art.  In 
our  illustration,  the  plan  of  the  plant,  the 
view  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  as  we 
see  it  in  its  natural  position,  is  shown, 
having  the  single  central  flower,  and  below 
it  the  three  leaves  radiating  from  the  stem. 


sepals  of  a  delicate  purple  tinge.  It  abounds 
in  moist  woods  throughout  the  country,  gene¬ 
rally  in  such  abundance  as  to  cover  large 
tracts  of  ground  with  a  snowy  whiteness ;  and 
the  plant  being  perennial,  we  shall,  when  it  is 
once  established  in  any  spot,  find  it  regularly 
recurring  as  each  spring-time  comes  round.  The 
manner  of  growth  of  the  anemone  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  characteristic,  and  not  being  subject  to 
any  variation,  cannot  well  be  modified  in  the 
employment  of  the  plant  in  Ornamental  Art 
without  destroy'ing  its  individuality,  as  from  the 


therefore,  consists  of  a  central  stem,  a  terminal 
flower,  and  about  midway  up  the  stem  a  group 
of  three  leaves.  This  rigid  law,  though 
extremely  beautiful  in  itself,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  treatment  for  some  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses,  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  restrict  its  use 


It  will  be  found  that  this  strong  individuality' 
of  growth  more  especially  adapts  itself  to 
the  trefoil,  or  any  other  form  based  on  the 
figure  three.  The  garden-anemone  {A.  coro- 
naria)  is  an  allied  species  of  the  same  family, 
modified  by  cultivation :  in  its  wild  state  it  is 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 


NUT. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL.  Ill 


The  Arl’m  {Arum  maculafnm),  vAiioh.  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  material  for  our  third  example,  is  a 
plant  of  very  common  occurrence  throughout 
England,  though  rarely  to  be  found  either  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  may  be  met  with  in 
shady  groves  and  thickets,  and  nestled  among 
the  long  grass  and  other  herbage  upon  our  hedge- 
banks.  The  plant  will  be  found  in  flower  during 


attract  attention  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
than  during  its  season  of  flowering,  as  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  the  leaves  of  the  arum 
die  away,  and  the  hedgerows  also  being  stripped 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  foliage,  we  notice 
the  brilliant  scarlet  berries  of  the  present 
plant  rising  in  a  dense  mass  to  the  height  of 
some  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground. 


prepared  from  the  root.  In  the  writings  of  the 
old  medical  authors  and  poets  we  meet  with  the 
wild  arum  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  many 
of  them,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  from 
disuse,  being  now  meaningless  to  us  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  ahron,  janus,  barba-aron,  calf’s-foot, 
ramp,  and  wake-robin.  A  very  common  name 
for  the  plant  at  the  present  day  with  country 


April  and  May  ;  but  from  the  mode  of  growth, 
and  also  from  the  pale  green  colour  of  the  spathe 
surrounding  the  central  organs,  it  is  by  no 
means  conspicuous  among  the  sun’ounding 
foliage.  The  upper  portion  of  the  central  body 
or  spadix— that  part  of  it  which  is  seen  in  our 
illustration — is  generally  of  a  dark  crimson 
colour.  The  plant  is  far  more  likely  to 


If  the  fresh  root  of  the  plant  bo  tasted,  it 
excites  a  burning  and  pricking  sensation  in 
the  mouth  that  will  remain  for  several  hours; 
and  if  sliced  and  apjilied  to  the  skin,  it  will 
frequently  produce  blisters.  This  virulence, 
however,  like  the  acrimonious  principle  met  with 
in  the  leaves,  yields  to  the  influence  of  heat, 
and  in  former  times  an  excellent  starch  was 


children  is  lords  and  ladies;  and  an  equally 
femiliar^  name  both  with  children,  and  also  in 
descriptions  of  the  plant  in  botanical  works,  is 
the  cuckoo-pint ;  this  may  possibly  allude  to 
the  slight  resemblance  of  the  enclosing  spathe 
to  a  measure  for  liquids.  Another  old  name 
for  the_  plant  is  the  starchwort,  in  ob^’iou3  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  domestic  use.  Like  most  other  plants. 


it  was  held  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  possess  very  con.siderable  and 
valuable  remedial  qualities.  A  small  portion  of 
the  leaf,  either  dried  or  in  the  green  state,  was 
esteemed  a  sure  remodj'  for  the  plague  or  any 
poison.  “The  water  wherein  the  root  hath  been 
boiled,  dropped  into  the  eyes,  cleanseth  them 
from  any  film  or  mists  which  begin  to  hinder 
the  sight,”  or  under  circumstances  to  which  the 
writer  delicately  hints,  “when,  by  some  chance, 
they  become  black  and  blue.”  Though  the  bold, 
simple  forms  of  the  flower  and  bud  and  the 
rich  arrow-headed  shape  of  the  leaves  appear, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  fit  it  for  valuable 
service  in  Ornamental  Art,  it  has  been  but  verj' 
rarely  thus  employed. 

Our  remaining  illustration  in  the  present  part 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Watek  Ciiow-rooT 
{Ranunculus  aquatilis)^  one  of  the  numerous 
species  of  buttercups,  but  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  the  petals  of  the  flowers  being  white, 
not  yellow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  also  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plant,  the  blossoms  being  found  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  quiet  water-courses.  The  crow¬ 
foot  may  be  met  with  in  flower  throughout 
the  summer,  and  where  seen  at  all,  is  ordi¬ 
narily  very  abundant,  so  that  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  the  whole  surface  of  a  large  pond  will 
tell  upon  the  eye  as  a  mass  of  white,  from  the 
innumerable  blossoms  thickly  scattered  over 
the  water.  The  English  name  crow-foot  has 
arisen,  like  many  similar  names,  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  plant,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  to  some  other  natural  object ; 
thus  we  get  crane’s-bill,  cock’s-foot  grass, 
lark’s -spur,  bee -orchis,  pheasant’s -eye,  and 
many  other  such  examples  among  our  com¬ 
mon  names  for  plants.  As  a  family,  the 
buttercups  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
on  account  of  their  strongly  developed  acrid 
qualities ;  thus  the  leaves  of  the  R.  Jlamnncla, 
if  applied  to  the  skin,  will,  in  a  very  short 
time,  cause  large  and  painful  blisters.  The  R. 
acris  is  equally  poisonous  ;  and  the  R.  arvensis, 
or  com  crow'-foot,  is  extremely  injurious  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  R.  aquatilis  does  not 
possess  these  dangerous  qualities ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  bo  collected  and  given  as  fodder 
in  times  of  scarcity  or  drought,  and  the 
animals  will  not  only  eat  it,  but  thrive  upon 
it.  It  is  a  very  'widelj'-spread  species :  the 
placid  waters  of  regions  so  diS'erent  from 
each  other  in  climate  as  Lapland  and  Abys¬ 
sinia  are  equally  favourable  to  its  growth, 
and  the  lakes  and  slowly-running  streams  of 
California  are  powdered  over  with  its  brilliant 
blossoms,  as  we  see  them  in  our  English  pools. 
The  water  crow'-foot  affords  us  also  a  beautiful 
example  of  that  adaptability  of  form  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  plant’s  existence  which  we 
may  so  frequently  trace  in  the  works  of  nature. 
It  will  bo  noticed  in  the  illustration  that  two 
very  distinct  forms  of  leaf  are  represented  ;  and 
on  examining  the  natural  plant,  it  wdll  be  found 
that  the  simpler  form  of  leaf  floats  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  while  the  lower  and  more 
minutely  divided  leaves  are  submerged.  Imagine 
the  respective  positions  of  these  leaves  reversed, 
and  it  would  speedily  be  apparent  that  the  finely 
cut  leaves  were  unable  to  support  the  blossoms, 
and  to  expose  them  to  the  vivifying  rays  of  the 
sim,  while  the  simpler  form  of  leaf  would,  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  speedil}'  be  torn  into 
long  shreds,  the  principal  veins  alone  remaining, 
and  very  much  resembling  the  actual  form  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  case  of  the  submerged 
leaves.  In  employing  the  water  crow-foot  in 
Ornamental  Art,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  two 
great  features  most  highly  characteristic  of 
it,  and  therefore  to  be  embodied  in  a  design, 
are  first,  the  number  of  its  blossoms ;  and, 
secondly,  the  two  distinct  kinds  of  leaf :  the 
simpler  form  being  the  most  prominent;  but 
the  other,  though  subordinate,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  natural  plant,  to  be  indicated  and  its  presence 
felt.  The  R.  bulbosus  is  the  species  so  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  the  carvings  of  the  deco¬ 
rated  period  of  Gothic  Art,  an  especially  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  its  use  being  seen  in  a  capital  in 
the  doorway  in  the  Chapterhouse  at  Southwell 
Minster,  Notts.  Tlie  R.  aquatilis,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  opportunity  of  observation,  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked. 


[  AKU.M. 


WATEB  CEOW-FOOr. 


SELECTED  PICTUEES. 

ST.  PETER  MARTYR. 

Titian,  Painter.  C,  Geyer,  Engraver. 

The  loss  Art  has  sustained  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  picture  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
It  had  for  centuries  hung  as  an  altar-piece 
in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo, 
Venice,  when  about  three  years  ago  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  sacred  edifice  and  con¬ 
sumed  one  of  the  grandest  examples,  not 
only  of  the  artist,  but  of  the  Venetian  school 
of  painting :  and  although  its  place  has 
been  filled  by  an  old  and  excellent  copy 
presented  to  the  church  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Museum  of  Florence,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the 
destruction  of  the  original  is  not  the  less  to 
be  deplored. 

In  the  long  list  of  individuals  canonized 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  are  two  St. 
Peters  :  one  the  great  apostle  of  that  name ; 
the  other  a  man  of  a  widely  different  cha¬ 
racter,  whose  assassination  is  the  subject  of 
Titian’s  notable  picture,  and  whose  history 
may  be  thus  briefly  described ;  this,  in 
fact,  is  necessary  to  make  our  engraving 
intelligible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  Pope  Innocent  III.  sent  two 
legates,  Cistercian  monks,  accompanied  by 
subordinate  priests  and  officers,  to  the 
south  of  France  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
heresy  of  the  Albigenses.  They  acted  in 
perfect  independence  of  any  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  body,  holding  their  own  courts, 
before  which  they  summoned,  by  authority 
of  the  pope,  individuals  charged  with 
heresy,  condemned  them,  inflicted  penalties 
of  various  kinds,  and  even  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  Inquisitors  were  also  sent  into  other 
parts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1233 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  appointed  Pietro  da 
Verona,  a  Dominican  monk,  to  be  chief 
inquisitor  in  Lombardy.  In  the  course  of 
nineteen  years  Verona  caused  a  veiy  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  heretics  to  be  burned 
throughout  the  teri’itory  under  his  inspec¬ 
tion,  banished  or  frightened  away  many 
more,  and  confiscated  their  property.  On 
the  fJth  of  April,  1252,  a  certain  inhabitant 
of  Alliate,  being  warned  that  his  name 
stood  on  Pietro’s  condemned  list,  conspired 
with  several  friends  against  the  monk, 
waylaid  him  as  he  was  returning  from 
Gomo  to  Milan  in  the  company  of  another 
Dominican  friar,  killed  the  former,  and  so 
.severely  wounded  the  latter,  that  he  died  a 
few  days  after  :  both  receiving  the  righteous 
reward  of  their  fanatical  cruelty  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  fully  understood  and 
carried  out  the  “wild  justice  of  revenge.” 
Pietro  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
under  the  title  of  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

Titian’s  two  most  celebrated  historical 
pictures  are  ‘  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lo¬ 
renzo,’  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  Venice, 
and  that  of  which  we  hero  introduce  an 
engraving.  Kugler  says  of  the  latter : — 
“  It  i;  hardly  a  hapjiy  conception  for  a 
colos.-al  altar-piece.”  Sir  Charles  Eastlako, 
who  edited  Kugler’s  work,  takes  a  very 
different  view  from  the  German  critic,  and 
remarks  in  a  note  appended  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  latter: — “It  is  impossible 
to  suffer  the  above  remarks  to  pass  with¬ 
out  at  least  ob.serving  that  the  majority 
of  critics  have  long  placed  this  .picture 

in  the  highest  rank  of  excellence . 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  excel¬ 
lent  in  invention  as  in  the  great  quali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  the  painter . The 

Friar  escaping  from  the  Assassin  is  as  fine 
an  example  of  the  union  of  contrast  in 
action  and  grandeur  of  line  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  any  painter.”  | 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


OENITHOLOGY. 

The  serial  publications  issued  by  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  firm  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin, 


a  manner  well  calculated  to  render  them 
popular,  no  less  by  the  subjects  treated,  than 
by  their  attractive  illustrations.  One  of  the 
latest  works  from  the  presses  of  these  extensive 
publishers  is  a  translation  from  Dr.  Brehm’s 


take  m  a  wide  range  of  literature,  produced  in  |  book  on  Ornithology,  published  in  parts,  three 


THE  EoSELLA  (Platyccrcus  eximius). 


show  the  manner  in  which  the  numerous  wood- 
engravings  arc  executed;  but  besides  these. 


•  Cassell's  Rook  of  Rirds.  Translated  and  Adapted 
from  the  Text  of  the  eminent  German  Naturalist,  Dr. 
13REU>f,  b}’  T.  R.  JoxES,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 


each  part  contains  a  capital  illustration  printed 
in  colours,  in  itself  worth  the  cost  of  the  part. 


tory  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  King’s  College.  With 
illustrations  from  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Keyl.  Published  by 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 


THE  AMAZON  PAKEOT  (Chrysotis  Amaxonicus). 


of  which  are  now  before  us;  these,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pages  at  the  end  of  the  third 
part,  treat  of  Parrots  only.  We  have  no  space 
to  enlarge  upon  the  work,  but,  judging  from 


what  is  in  our  hands,  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  “  Cassell’s  Book  of  Birds  ”  will,  if  com¬ 
pleted  as  it  is  begun,  be  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
publication.  The  two  engravings  on  this  page 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  MUSICAL 
INSTEUMENTS. 

The  additions  to  the  Art  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  since  our  last  notice  have  been 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  A  collection 
of  coral,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Alfred  Davis, 
Esq.,  and  just  received  from  his  executors,  is 
temporarily  placed  in  the  entrance  corridor. 
It  contains  several  fine  branches  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  examples  of  the  various 
stages  of  manufacture,  together  with  specimen 
rows  of  each  of  the  twelve  tints  into  which  the 
manufacturers  classify  the  red  coral. 

Another  beqirest,  consisting  of  Eomano- 
British  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  chiefly 
found  near  Favcrsham  in  Kent,  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Museum  under  the  will  of  Mr. 
William  Gibbs  of  that  town,  who  died  last 
February.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  col¬ 
lection  is  of  archaeological,  rather  than  artistic 
interest ;  but  it  comprises  several  graceful 
Celtic  granulated  gold  and  enamelled  jihtdee  of 
which  the  Museum  has  hitherto  possessed  few 
good  examples. 

The  catalogue  of  the  musical  instruments  in 
the  Museum,  which  has  just  been  issued,  calls 
for  special  notice.*  This  catalogue  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel,  the 
author  of  “The  Music  of  the  most  Ancient 
Nations,”  “An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
National  Music,”  and  other  less-known  works. 
In  addition  to  a  brief  description  of  each 
instrument,  its  country,  date,  dimensions, 
and  cost  (if  purchased),  Mr.  Engel  has 
given  copious  and  learned  notes  on  the  history 
of  each  class  of  instrument,  interspersed  with 
illustrative  anecdotes  and  quotations  from 
old  writers.  Of  the  200  instruments  included 
in  the  catalogue  ho  himself  has  contributed 
60  on  loan,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the 
rarest  and  most  singular  in  the  collection. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  student  is 
perhaps  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  collection. 
From  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  instru¬ 
ments  of  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  a 
bone  of  a  jaguar  (happily,  not  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  that  of  a  human  enemy  slain  in  battle) 
with  three  finger-holes  bored  in  it,  thus  forming 
a  flute ;  or,  the  half  of  a  pumpkin  or  gourd 
covered  with  undressed  sheepiskin,  over  which 
are  strained  two  strings — from  these,  to  the 
oboe  of  carved  ivory  once  belonging  to  Rossini, 
or,  to  the  highly  finished  mandolines  and 
pandurinas  decorated  with  marquetry,  is  indeed 
a  wide  leap. 

The  rudest  instruments  as  regards  appear¬ 
ance,  are  those  used  by  the  natives  of  North 
Eastern  Africa,  of  which  30  examples  were, 
after  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The 
imagination  recoils  at  the  prospect  of  listening 
to  a  performance  on  these  combinations  of 
coarse  pottery  and  untanned  skins,  though  we 
.are  reminded  by  Jlr.  Engel  that  some  among 
them,  as  the  kissar  of  Abyssinia  and  the  oud 
of  Egypt,  are,  not  remotely,  allied  to  the  lyre  of 
classical  tradition,  and  to  the  lute  of  romance. 

A  curious  instrument,  the  marimba,  or  balafo, 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Central  Africa,  consists 
of  sixteen  slabs  of  sonorous  wood,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  which  are  arranged  on 
a  frame,  and  struck  with  a  mallet  or  drumstick. 
To  each  slab  is  attached  a  gourd,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  sound.  African 
travellers  have  noticed  the  solemn  effect  of  this 
instrument  when  heard  at  daybreak. 

When  we  pass  from  Africa  to  Asia,  we  find  a 
noticeable  advance  in  gracefulness  of  form  and 
in  artistic  decoration.  A  species  of  guitar  from 
Persia,  known  as  the  ujuk,  has  the  body  en¬ 
crusted  with  beautiful  minute  mosaic  of 
coloured  woods  and  ivory.  The  eheng,  or  mouth- 
organ,  of  China,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given,  is  said,  by  Tradescant  Lay,  to  be  seem¬ 
ingly  “  the  embryo  of  our  multiform  and 
magnificent  organ.” 

An  immense  bronze  gong,  3  feet  10  inches 

*  “Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Music.al  Instruments  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  Carl  Engel.  Eighly- 
two  pages,  8vo.,  sewed  ;  with  Eighteen  Illustrations,  price 
Is.  &d.  Chapman  and  H  dl. 


high  by  2  feet  10  inches  wide,  was  given  to  the 
Museum  by  the  officers  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards.  According  to  the  inscription  on  it,  it 
w'as  originally  presented  (about  a.d.  1830)  to 
the  Kok  Sang  Buddhist  Monastery  by  forty- 
one  scholars,  or  disciples,  and  seventeen  priests  ; 
the  names  of  the  donors  are  appended. 

Some  few  graceful  Japanese  instruments 
find  a  place  here.  One  of  them,  the  taki-goto, 
a  species  of  dulcimer,  made  of  bamboo,  is 
ornamented  with  embroidered  work,  painting 
and  carving,  all  in  that  good  taste  which  is 
rarely  absent  from  Japanese  Art. 

Since  Mr.  Engel  compiled  his  catalogue  the 
Museum  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift,  by  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Company,  of  several  Chinese 
instruments,  which,  though  not  suggestive  of 
harmony  likely  to  satisfy  Western  ears,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  and  completeness  of  the 
collection. 

A  few  instruments  from  the  Caucasus  and 
neighbouring  districts  were  acquired  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  In  one  of  these,  the 
skruihka,  a  species  of  violin,  occur  three  strings 
of  wire  below  the  strings  which  .are  touched  by 
the  bow ;  these  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the 
strings  touched  in  accord.ance  with  the  well- 
known  law,  that  if  of  two  sonorous  bodies 
tuned  in  unison,  or  in  octaves,  one  is  made  to 
sound,  the  other  will  also  vibrate,  and  will 
sound  even  though  not  touched.  This  law  was 
formally  taken  advantage  of  by  European 
musicians  to  increase  the  sonorousness  of  their 
instruments,  and  several  examples  occur  in  this 
collection,  especially  the  fine  Viola  cU  Bardone, 
No.  115 — ’65,  which  has  twenty-two  such  sym¬ 
pathetic  strings,  lying  in  wait,  so  to  speak, 
below  the  six  catgut  strings,  ready  to  echo  each 
its  own  note  when  sounded.  The  use  of  these 
has  long  been  discarded  in  Europe :  it  is 
singular  to  find  them  still  lingering  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Caucasus. 

Of  the  thirty  musical  instruments  of  Turkey 
and  Roum.ania,  Mr.  Engel  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  tell  us  ;  but  we  will  pass  by  these, 
and  hasten  on  to  the  antiquated  musical  in¬ 
struments  of  Middle  and  Western  Europe. 
Here  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  variety  of 
names,  the  gracefulness  of  the  foions,  and  the 
beauty  often  lavished  on  the  decoration.  As 
Mr.  Engel  well  says,  “  our  antiquated  instru¬ 
ments  were,  as  regards  beauty  in  appear.ance 
superior  to  our  present  ones — indeed  we  have 
now  scarcely  a  musical  instrument  w’hich  can 
be  called  beautiful.  The  old  lutes,  cithers,  viols, 
dulcimers,  &c.,  are  not  only  elegant  in  shape,  i 
but  are  also  often  tastefully  ornamented  with 
carvings,  designs  in  marquetry,  and  painting.” 

First,  at  least  in  richness  and  costliness,  if 
not  in  real  beauty,  is  the  Italian  spinet  by  An¬ 
nibale  dei  Rossi  of  Milan,  d.ated  1577,  decorated 
with  carved  ivory  plaques  inlaid  with  jaspers, 
agates,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  and  set  with  many 
hundreds  of  small  pearls,  turquoises,  garnets, 
and  other  precious  stones.  An  engraving  of 
this  object  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  cata¬ 
logue.  It  was  pirrchased  from  the  Italian 
History  of  Labour  Section  in  the  Paris  E.xhibi- 
tion  of  1867  for  the  sum  of  £1,200  ;  one  of  the 
most  costly  acquisitions  ever  m.ade  by  the 
Museum.  Two  other  more  unpretending  spinets 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  one  of  them  by  the 
same  maker,  fill  an  adjoining  case.  For  each 
of  these  £150  appear  to  have  been  paid.  If 
the  Museum  sometimes  paj's  dearly  for  its  Art- 
objects,  the  label  attached  to  the  clavicembalo,  or 
harpsichord.  No.  6007 — ’59  shows  that  it  occa¬ 
sionally  meets  with  a  great  bargain.  This  really 
beautiful  instrument,  in  fair  preservation,  rich¬ 
ly  decorated  with  paintings  of  figures,  flowers, 
and  arabesques,  and  bearing  the  signature  of 
its  maker,  “Autonius  Baffo,  Venetus,”  and  the 
date  1523,  is  stated  to  have  been  acquired  for 
£6  5s.  Some  other  rare  objects  in  this  class 
appear  to  have  been  equally  cheap.  Another 
harpsichord,  made  by  Pascal  Taskin,  at  Paris, 
in  1786,  enclosed  in  a  very  elegant  case  of 
black  lacquer,  ornamented  with  Japanese 
figures  in  gold,  is  just  the  instrument  a  painter 
would  introduce  in  a  domestic  scene  of  the  last 
century.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  value  of  many  instruments 
in  the  collection  for  this  purpose. 

Several  other  harpsichords  and  spinets  are 


here  ;  one  extremely  plain  spinet  bears  on  the 
keyboard  the,  at  first  sight,  incredible  date, — 
“  Thomas  Hitchcock,  1484,”  which  Mr.  Engel 
cautions  the  unwary  visitor  not  to  take  as 
the  date  of  manufacture,  but  as  the  number  in 
the  manufacturer’s  books. 

The  most  interesting  harpsichord  in  the  col¬ 
lection  is  that  said  to  have  belonged  to  Handel, 
and  which  was  given  to  the  Museum  by  Messrs. 
Broadwood,  in  1868. 

The  family  of  Ruckers,  of  Antwerp,  were 
for  some  generations  celebrated  for  their 
harpsichords — a  fine  instrument  by  this  firm 
cost  in  1770  as  much  as  £120. 

The  case  of  another  harpsichord  made  by 
them,  and  dated  1639,  has  lately  been  given  by 
Messrs.  Kirkman,  who  state  that  it  formerly 
belonged  to  George  III.,  and  was  removed 
from  Buckingham  Palace  when  a  new  harpsi- 
;  chord  was  supplied  by  Jacobus  Kirkman. 
Unfortunately  the  action  and  keys  were  de- 
stro3"ed  in  a  fire  which  occurred  at  Messrs. 
Kirkman’s  manufactorj-  a  few  3'ears  since. 

A  fine  oak-case  of  an  English  harpsichord, 

I  dated  1622,  is  lenthj^  Earl  Amherst. 

I  The  sixteenth  -  centurj'  Geionan  chamber 
•  organ.  No.  2 — ’67,  is  attractive  on  man accounts, 
i  artisticandhistoric,as well asmusical.  Itscarved, 
j  painted,  and  gilt  wooden  case,  in  the  Renais- 
’  sance  style,  with  two  subjects  from  the  hi.storj’’ 
of  Abraham  painted  in  tempera  on  the  shutter.s, 

\  and  a  medallion  portrait  of  a  Duke  of  Saxonj' 
above  the  pipes;  its  legendarj’  associations — we 
j  know  not  if  well  authenticated — with  Martin 
1  Luther,  to  whom,  according  to  the  guide  to  the 
j  Museum,  it  once  belonged  ;  and  its  many  pecu- 
I  liarities  of  construction,  especially  the  use  of 
paper  for  the  pipes, — all  claim  for  it  a  passing 
notice.  The  Museum  appears  bj'  the  label  to 
have  acquired  it  for  the  moderate  sum  of  £40. 

Besides  Handel,  George  III.,  and  Luther, 
the  names  of  many'  other  celebrated  persons  are 
associated  with  instruments  in  this  collection. 
The  monograms  of  Henrj^  II.,  of  France,  and 
of  Catherine  de  jMedicis,  appear  on  a  curious 
vidle,  or  hurdj’-gurdy ;  the  elaboratelj'  carved 
and  gilt  harp,  the  gift  of  Sir  C.  "Wheatstone, 
now  appropriately  placed  in  the  Sereilly'  Bou¬ 
doir,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette ;  another  harp,  with  carving,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  claims  Charles  II. 
as  its  earliest  owner ;  while  a  violin,  carved 
wdth  the  royal  arms  of  England  in  relief,  is 
assigned  to  his  grandfather,  James  I.  A  carved 
ivory'  oboe,  and  other  instruments,  are  from  the 
collection  of  Rossini.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  associations  of  ownership  is,  however, 
attached  to  the  beautiful  violin,  lent  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwdek,  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
which  bears  the  arms  of  both  these  personages 
engraved  on  silver  on  the  keyboard,  with  the 
date  1578.  The  greater  part  of  the  hody  of 
the  violin,  which  is  of  boxwood,  is  covered 
with  the  most  exquisite  carving  of  foliage  and 
small  grotesque  .figures,  and  the  character  of 
this  carving  is  so  thoroughly'  that  of  fourteenth 
century  work,  and  so  utterly’  unlike  anything 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
we  cannot  but  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
violin  is  a  si.xteenth-century  reconstruction 
and  adaptation  of  an  older  instrument  of  the 
same  kind.  From  a  musician's  point  of  view 
it  is  of  little  value.  Hawkins  and  Bur¬ 
ney,  both  of  whom  describe  it,  speak  most 
contemptuously  of  its  tone  ;  but  no  praise  can 
be  too  great  of  the  beauty  of  its  carving.  M'e 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
has  permitted  the  Museum  to  have  it  repro¬ 
duced  in  electrotype  for  the  use  of  Art-students. 

To  Benjamin  Franklin  is  attrdbuted  the 
invention  of  the  glass  harmonica,  a  modern 
example  of  which,  of  Bohemian  manufacture, 
is  in  the  Educational  Division  of  the  Museum. 

It  externally  resembles  a  harmonium. 

The  catalogue  concludes  with  an  earnest 
plea  for  the  protection  of  such  antiquated 
musical  instruments  as  may’  have  escaped  de¬ 
struction,  from  careless  exposure  to  dust  and 
damp,  and  other  causes  of  injury.  M  e  trust 
that  this  plea  may  be  effectual,  and  that  the 
good  example  already  set  by  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  and  several  other  donors,  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  possessors  of  instruments,  often 
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useless  in  themselves,  and  comparatively  un¬ 
interesting  and  meaningless  when  seen  singly, 
hut  which,  if  added  to  the  Museum  collection, 
would  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  others, 
and  to  supply  many  lacuna:  yet  remaining  in 
the  series. 

And  we  also  hope  that  such  additions  may 
he  chronicled  and  described  for  us  by  the  same 
able  pen  to  which  we  are  already  indebted  for 
this  valuable  catalogue. 

E.  O.  Y. 


I 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 


Bradford,  Yorkshire. — The  annual  meet-  j 
ing  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  school  | 
was  recently  held.  Here,  as  in  the  great 
centre  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests,  the  institution  seems  to  be  flourishing 
so  far  as  the  pupils’  work  is  concerned, 
but  it  meets  with  little  general  aid  from 
the  public ;  yet  the  committee  hope  that 
their  fellow-townsmen  may  be  stimulated  to  do 
something  towards  the  support  of  what  reflects 
so  much  credit  on  the  borough.  A  suitable 
building  is  greatly  needed  for  the  school, 
which  is  now  carried  on  in  certain  rooms 
occupied  by  it  in  the  High  Street.  The  com¬ 
mittee  “  consider  that  in  a  town  like  Bradford, 
with  upwards  of  120,000  inhabitants,  it  was 
not  right  that  a  school  which  could  carry  off 
Queen’s  prizes  and  gold  and  silver  medals 
should  be  merely  located  in  chambers,  and 
they  trust  that  Bradford  would  do  something 
to  provide  for  it  a  suitable  home.” 

Calxe. — A  preliminary  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  School  of  Art  in  this  town,  was 
recently  held  ;  and  a  subscription  list  opened 
to  meet  the  first  expenses.  An  inaugural 
meeting  took  place  subsequently,  when  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
delivered  an  address. 

Darli.vgtox. —  The  annual  exhibition  and 
conrersazwnc  in  connection  with  this  school 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the 
large  room  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall  was  hung 
with  works  of  the  students,  and  a  collection  of 
engravings,  etchings,  and  drawings  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  At  the  last 
national  competition  about  300  drawings  were 
sent  from  this  school  for  examination  :  they 
were  the  work  of  sixty-seven  students,  of 
whom  seventeen  obtained  prizes. 

Kiddekmixster. — The  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  successful  students  in  this  school  was 
made  on  the  28th  of  January.  There  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  numbers  attending 
during  the  past  year ;  but,  so  far  as  concerns 
progre.ss,  the  institution  was  advancing ;  in 
jjroof  whereof,  out  of  the  drawings  of  thirty-six 
students  submitted  in  the  national  competition, 
thirty-five  were  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  jiaj-ments  in  respect  to  them  were  made  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Leicester. — ^Ir  'Wilrnot  Pilsbury,  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  West  London  School  of  Art, 
has  been  appointed  head-master  of  the  Leicester 
school. 
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Manchester. — The  last  annual  report  of 
this  school,  published  at  the  clo.se  of  the  past 
year,  is  before  us.  The  statement  of  Mr.  ' 
Muekley,  hea<l-ma.sb;r,  is,  that  “the  present 
condition  of  the  school  hius  been  commented  on 


in  the  strongest  terms  of  favour  by  the  Science  ! 
and  Art  Department,  and  in  some  of  the  stages 
of  its  work  all  the  other  schools  of  the  kingdom 
are  recommended  by  the  Department  to  take 
Manchi  ster  m  their  model.”  On  the  other 
hand,  “  the  committee  deeply  regret  to  bo 
compelled  to  notice  the  want  of  public  sym- 
j)athy  with  the  school ;  their  continued  exer¬ 
tions  to  raise  additional  aub.scription8  have  met 
with  a  return  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
character  of  ^lanchestcr  a.s  a  commercial 
community  having  the  deepest  interest  in 
artistic  labour,  and  professing  a  warm  desire 
for  the  culture  of  the  people.  Year  after  year 
have  the  committee  been  under  the  jjainful 
necessity  of  urging  these  appeals  for  more 
extended  aid ;  and  yet  the  same  story  has 
annually  to  he  repeated  of  a  deficient  ex¬ 
chequer,  notwithstanding  the  trouble  and 
almost  humiliating  task  of  a  personal  canvass.” 


Such  a  statement  is  scarcely  credible,  and  that 
the  committee  should  be  forced  to  make  it,  is  a 
reproach  to  their  fellow-citizens.  The  school 
seems  to  have  been  for  some  time,  and  still  is, 
in  debt  to  the  amount  of  about  £100 !  yet  no  ^ 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  managers  avails  to 
liquidate  the  obligation.  Well  may  the  com-  j 
mittee  add  : — “  It  is  almost  incredible  that  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  should  not  be 
more  alive  to  their  own  practical  interests.”  j 
Why,  there  are  a  hundred  men,  or  more,  in  | 
Manchester,  who  could  wipe  off  the  debt  j 
without  feeling  themselves  one  penny  the  i 
poorer. 

Maryleuone  and  West  London. — The  | 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of 
this  school  was  made  in  February  last.  It  [ 
appears  from  the  report  read  on  the  occasion  | 
that,  during  the  past  year,  the  roU  of  students  ! 
reached  the  number  of  479  —  an  increase  of 
ninety-eight  over  the  preceding  year — and  that 
it  included  representatives  of  twenty  -  five 
different  trades  or  occupations.  At  the  exa¬ 
mination  at  South  Kensington  nineteen  students 
were  awarded  prizes  of  books,  and  four  received 
“  Queen’s  prizes.” 

Sheffield. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  school  has  been  held.  The 
report  of  the  council  stated  that  the  school, 
both  with  regard  to  numbers  and  proficiency,  i 
shows  an  improvement  upon  the  last  year.  1 
The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  showed  j 
a  balance  of  £136  Is.  Qd.  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
treasurer.  It  is  but  rarely  we  have  to  record 
so  flourishing  an  exchequer  as  this  report 
supplies. 


IIOTJGET’S  FIXATIVE. 


We  cannot  render  a  more  acceptable  service 
to  the  di-aughtsman,  whether  he  use  pencil, 
crayon,  chalk,  or  any  other  material,  than  by 
advising  him  howto  avoid  “smudging.”  No 
one  has  ever  endeavoured  to  sketch  without 
suffering  annoyance  from  the  fact  that  marks 
on  paper  may  be  obliterated  with  a  facility 
proportionate  to  that  with  which  they  are 
made.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  all  dry 
modes  of  drawing  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
bolder  and  more  masterly  is  the  touch,  espe¬ 
cially  when  charcoal  or  crayon  are  employed, 
the  more  fatal  is  the  ruin  produced  by  drawing 
the  finger  across  the  sketch.  The  great  deli¬ 
cacy  of  chalk  and  charcoal  drawing,  in  this 
respect,  is  such  as  to  have  checked  the  study 
of  the  very  broadest  and  grandest  style  of 
drawing.  Nothing  is  superior  to  a  good  crayon 
drawing  ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  nothing  is 
more  perishable. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  boon  to  aU  students 
of  Art  which  Mr.  Rougot  now  offers.  He  has 
discovered  a  liquid  that  acts  as  a  ready  and 
perfect  fixative,  and  has  further  invented  a 
most  elegant  method  for  its  application.  A 
small  glass  flask  is  supplied  with  a  miniature 
blow-pipe,  so  adjusted  that  when  the  solution 
is  poured  into  the  vessel  it  can  be  blown  out  in 
the  form  of  spray.  The  drawing  is  to  be  held 
at  the  distance  of  1 2  inches  from  the  flask,  and 
a  puff  or  two  through  the  latter  covers  it  with 
a  jet  of  vapour,  on  the  almost  instantaneous 
drying  of  which  the  design  is  perfectly  fixed. 

The  effect  is  not  only  rapid  and  permanent, 
but  susceptible  of  indefinite  repetition.  An 
outline  may  be  drawn  in  a  light  crayon,  fixed 
I  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  shaded,  and  again 
!  fixed;  and  retouched  as  often  as  may  be 
j  wished,  with  the  same  result.  A  rapid  sketch 
I  may  be  fixed  with  equal  rapidity,  and  placed 
I  with  safety  in  the  portfolio,  or  even  in  the 
!  pocket.  It  would  be  easy  to  dilate  on  the 
manifold  advantages  thus  offered  to  the  artist ; 
but  for  the  latter  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  our  personal  experience 
of  the  success  of  this  very  valuable  process,  and 
to  mention  that  the  apparatus  can  be  procured 
from  Corbiere  and  Son,  30,  Cannon  Street. 

It  is  stated  that  not  only  drawings  in  chalk 
or  pencil,  but  water-colour  drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  engravings,  may  be  protected  from 
discoloration — even  from  damp — by  the  use  of 
this  very  elegant  process. 
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THE  DEMIDOEE  GALLERY  OE  ART. 

Our  February  number  contained  a  preliminary 
notice  of  this  famous  collection  of  pictures  and 
sculptures,  the  recent  sale  of  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  cognoscenti  of  Europe 
and  America.  These  works  of  Art  formed  the 
great  ornamentsi  of  the  palatial  residence  of 
Prince  Demidoff  at  Florence,  known  as  the 
villa  San  Donato,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
Paris  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  ornamental  furniture  of  various 
periods,  porcelain  of  the  rarest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  kinds,  jewellery,  arms  and  armour,  bronzes, 
tapestries,  enamels.  The  San  Donato  villa  was, 
in  short,  a  perfect  museum  of  Art  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  collected  by  its  owner  with  unquestionable 
taste  and  judgment,  and  with  a  liberaUty  that 
estimated  not  the  cost  of  an  object,  if  it  were 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gal¬ 
leries.  Prince  Anatoli  Demidoff  inherited  from 
his  father.  Prince  Nicholas,  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  not  only  his  ample  fortune,  but 
also  his  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts ;  added  to  which 
he  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  addicted  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Of  the  motives  that  prompted  him  to 
disperse  his  treasures  the  public  has  not  been 
informed :  it  suffices,  however,  to  know  that  a 
sale  which  occupied  many  days  has  been  the 
means  of  enriching  the  collections  of  other 
amateurs  with  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ancient  and  modern  Art. 

Our  record  of  the  sale  must  be  limited  to 
those  objects  which  come  more  especially  within 
our  province  ;  namely,  pictures  and  sculptures, 
the  catalogues  of  which  enumerated  about  550 
examples :  some  few  of  these,  however,  were, 
as  we  learn,  withdrawn  on  account  of  their  not 
being  authenticated  ;  for  the  prince  very  disin¬ 
terestedly  determined  that  nothing  should  go 
forth  from  his  collection  concerning  which  any 
doubt  existed.  Much  might  be  said,  had  we 
room,  for  descriptive  comment  on  many  of  the 
pictures,  as  well  as  on  their  histories ;  but  we 
must  be  contented  merely  to  name  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  and  the  prices  they  realised.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  first  picture  on  our  list, 
as  it  was  also  the  first  in  the  catalogue,  is  by 
our  countryman  Bonington ;  and  the  price  it 
sold  for — the  canvas  measures  only  about  16 
inches  by  20  inches — may  well  make  England 
proud  of  her  painter.  The  sale  commenced  on 
the  21st  of  February :  we  follow  the  order  of 
the  catalogue  throughout,  only  omitting  works 
of  lesser  importance. 


Modern  Paintings. 

Bonington .  Henry  IV  and  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador . £3240 

Delacroix  .  Columbus  at  the  Monastery  of 

Maria  de  Rebida .  1520 

„  .  Columbus  at  Court  on  his  Return 

from  his  First  Voyage  .  1200 

,,  .  Moorish  Horsemen  crossing  a 

Ford  .  592 

„  .  Skirmish  of  Moorish  Horsemen  .  556 

Granet  .  The  Death  of  Poussin .  1320 

Marilhat .  Mosque  in  Lower  Egj'pt  .  960 

Cabat . . .  Lago  Guarda  .  392 

Delaroche .  Portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  .  800 

„  .  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey .  4400 

„  .  Ditto  (a  small  duplicate)  1080 

„  .  Cromwell  contemplating  Charles 

1.  in  his  Coffin .  920 

„  .  Lord  Strafford  going  to  Execu¬ 
tion .  1200 


Gallait 


)»  . 

Gerard  . 

Gudin . 

Lampi . 

Robert,  Leopold . 

Saint- Jean . 

Scheffer . 

Steuben  . 

Troyon  . 

Van  Dael  . 

Boucher,  F . 


Art  and  Liberty  (engraved  in  the 

Art-Journal  for  1866)  .  1020 

The  Duke  of  Alba  receiving  the 

Oath  of  Jean  de  Vargas .  1180 

Corinna  at  Cape  Mycene  .  224 

The  Shipwreck .  312 

Portrait  of  Catherine  II .  160 

Head  of  a  Young  Female  Pea¬ 
sant  of  Rome .  284 


Herdsmen  and  Buffaloes  on  the 


Campagna  of  Rome  .  252 

Autumn .  600 

Franqois  de  Rimini .  4000 

Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam .  172 

Woman  feeding  Poultry  .  316 

Flowers  in  a  Vase  .  220 

The  Toilet  of  Venus  .  920 

Venus  and  Cupid .  408 

The  Spring-time  of  Love .  324 

The  Autumn  of  Love .  336 

A  Bacchante  in  Ecstasy  .  480 

A  Nymph  gathering  Flowers  ...  264 

A  Young  Girl  supplicating  Cupid  1200 

Painting — air  Allegory  .  200 

Sculpture  „  220 

Poetiy  „  284 

Music  „  264 


Modern  Paintings  [continued). 

Fragonard .  The  Fountain  of  Love  (engraved 

in  the  Art-Journal  for  1853)  .  £1260 


Greuze  .  The  Broken  Eggs  .  5010 

„  .  The  Neapolitan  Gesture .  2120 

„  .  Flora .  720 

„  .  The  Favourite  .  2400 

„  .  A  Bacchante .  2320 

„  .  A  Young  Ghi  with  a  Dog  . .  3560 

„  .  Morning .  3080 

„  .  Study .  800 

„  .  Terror .  448 

„  .  Child  with  an  Apple  .  1240 

„  .  The  Listener .  1260 

„  .  A  Bacchante  with  a  Vase .  700 

„  .  The  Little  Peasant .  640 

„  .  Mndestj' . 748 

. .  Malice  .  804 

,,  .  Thoughtful  .  1160 

„  .  LaVolupte  . 1240 

,,  .  A  Spanish  Lady  . 252 

„  .  The  Suppliant  .  408 


These  eighteen  pictures  by  Greuze,  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  French  painter  of  the  last 
century,  realised,  it  will  be  seen,  the  enormous 
sum  of  £28,940  ;  almost  in  itself  a  small  for¬ 
tune.  That  the  value  of  his  pictures  have 
wonderfully  increased  during  the  last  few  years 
is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  ‘  Young  Girl 
with  a  Dog,’  which  realised  the  other  day  in 
Paris  the  sum  of  £3,660,  was  sold  in  London, 
in  1832,  for  a  little  more  than  £700.  The  pic¬ 
ture  called  ‘  Morning  ’  is  stated  to  have  been 
bought  for  our  National  Gallery.  With  the 
exception  of  ‘  Malice  ’  and  ‘  La  Volupte,’  the 
whole  of  the  pictures  by  Greuze  were,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  inherited  from  Prince  Nicholas  De- 
midoff.  But  to  continue  our  report ;  and  we 
do  so  with  some  works  by  a  painter  of  whose 
name,  Schall,  we  never  remember  previously  to 
have  heard ;  nor,  singular  to  say — and  this  may, 
perhaps,  plead  as  some  excuse  for  our  ignor¬ 
ance — can  we  find  it  in  any  biographical  dic¬ 
tionary  to  which  we  have  access.  It  is,  however, 
clear,  judging  by  the  price  given  for  his  pictures, 
that  they  are  of  some  value. 


Schall . 

A  Nest  of  Cupids  . . 

.  £344 

5»  . 

La  Pipee  of  Cupids . 

.  268 

„  . 

A  Hive  of  Cupids . 

.  320 

Eohert,  Hubert... 

An  Attack  of  Cupids  . 

.  240 

An  Italian  Villa  . 

.  100 

,, 

Mill  at  Charenton  . 

.  188 

Vemet,  J . 

A  Gale  of  Wind  at  Sea . 

.  160 

99  . 

A  Sea-port . 

. .  192 

The  result  of  these  prices — led  by  that  mon¬ 
strous  £5,040  for  a  picture  not  very  agreeable — 
would  seem  to  have  been  most  unfortunate  for 
the  sale  of  old  masters,  which  followed  on  the 
next  day’s  sale.  A  general  apprehension  seems 
to  have  pervaded  amateurs  that  exaggeration 
would  be  the  rule  of  bidding  to  the  end,  and 
consequently  the  attendance  was  much  less  in 
number,  and  purchases  frequently  below  the 
value  of  the  works. 


Ancient  Pictures. 


Bronzino  . 

Whole-length  Portrait  of  Dia- 

nora  Frescobaldi . 

£660 

Dolci,  C . 

Herodias  . 

244 

Giorgione  . 

A  Venetian  Supper . 

2200 

Penigino  . 

The  Virgin  and'  Infant  Jesus  ... 

156 

Sarto,  A.  del . 

Piombo,  S.  del ... 

The  Virgin,  Infant  Jesus,  and  St. 

John  . 

Portrait  of  Francesco  Degli  Al- 

204 

bizzi  . 

252 

Tintoretto . . 

Adam  and  Eve . 

240 

Titian . 

The  Supper  at  Emmaus  . 

520 

^ . . 

The  Duke  of  Urbino  and  his  Son 

700 

Veronese,  P . 

Portrait  of  the  Beautiful  Nani... 

1208 

Eurini . 

Sta.  Agatha  . . . 

192 

Murillo  . 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  . 

780 

Girl  with  a  Basket . 

488 

Portrait  of  himself . . . 

244 

Hemling . 

Sta.  Veronica  . . . 

284 

Velasquez  . 

Fruit  and  Flowers  . . . 

172 

Hondekoeter . 

Poultry  . 

164 

Eibera . 

St.  Lawrence  . . 

160 

St.  Bartholomew . 

162 

Vander  Weyden 

(  Joseph  Betrayed  . 

(  Joseph’s  Marriage  . . . 

; 

Sculpture. 

Clesinger  . 

A  Sleeping  Bacchante  . . 

640 

Debay . 

The  First  Cradle  (engraved  in 

the  Art-Journal  for  1856) . 

720 

Pradier  . 

Satyr  and  Bacchante . . 

412 

Le  Chesne . 

Fight  and  Affright . 

820 

Canova  . 

Victory  and  Reward  . 

400 

Young  Girl  and  Dog  . . 

236 

Komanelli . 

Child  with  a  Bird . 

144 

Santarelli  . 

Prayer  . 

164 

Tadolini . 

The  Fisher-Girl  . . 

248 

Powers,  H . 

The  Slave . . . 

2120 

The  Young  Fisher  . . . 

260 

Bartol'ini,  L . 

Cupids  . . 

124 

Ereccia  . . 

Playing  at  Hucklebones  . 

136 

The  Infant  Jesus . 

104 

Dupre . 

Dante  and  Beatrice  (Statuettes). 

184 

99  . . . 

Petrarch  and  Laura  (Statuettes) 

130 

THE  AKT-JOURNAL. 


A  few  of  the  above  works  are  understood  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  English  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  but  none,  as  we  learn,  have  been 
bought  for  our  National  Gallery ;  none  of  the 
“old  masters,”  it  is  alleged,  were  considered 
eligible.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  names  that  have 
been  made  public,  but  without  vouching  for  its 
authenticity.  Delaroche’s  ‘  Death  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,’  the  larger  picture,  bought  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Eaton,  M.P. ;  the  smaller  picture  of 
this  subject,  his  ‘  Strafford  going  to  Execu¬ 
tion,’  also  Greuze’s  ‘  Study,’  by  Messrs.  Agnew; 
Boucher’s  ‘Venus  and  Cupid,’  and  Greuze’s 
‘  La  Volupte,’  by  Earl  Dudley ;  Fragonard’s 
‘  Fountain  of  Love,’  by  Lord  -Lyons  ;  Boning¬ 
ton’s  ‘  Henry  IV.  and  Spanish  Ambassador,’ 
and  Greuze’s  ‘  The  Broken  Eggs,’  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford;  of  Greuze’s  pictures, 
‘  A  Bacchante,’  Mr.  Durlacher ;  ‘  Flora,’  Mr. 
Brooks  ;  ‘  A  Bacchante  with  a  Vase,’  Mr.  Dur- 
lacher;  ‘Morning,’  ‘Thoughtful,’  and  ‘The 
Neapolitan  Gesture,’  Mr.  Phillips  ;  ‘  The  Lis¬ 
tener,’  ‘  A  IToung  Girl  with  a  Dog,’  and  ‘  The 
Favourite,’  by  Mr.  Rutter ;  ‘  Child  with  an 
Apple,’  Mr.  Ayerst ;  Boucher’s  four  allegories, 
‘  Painting,’  ‘  Sculpture,’  ‘  Poetry,’  and  ‘  Music,’ 
by  Mr.  Durlacher.  Titian’s  ‘  The  Supper  at 
Emmaus,’  a  different  version  of  the  great  picture 
in  the  Louvre — a  similar  subject  also  by 
Titian,  is  in  the  Madema  Gallery  at  Turin 
— was  bought  in  for  the  sum  of  £480, 
when  Mr.  Doyle,  Director  of  the  Dublin  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  obtained  it  by  a  quick  and 
spirited  tender  of  an  additional  £40.  Le 
Chesne’s  two  groups  of  sculpture  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Myers,  and  Santarelli’s  ‘Prayer’ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Agnew. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  new  minister  of  the  Beaux  Arts, 
Mons.  Maurice  Richard,  has  just  obtained  from 
the  emperor  a  mandate,  or  decree,  for  which  he 
has  applied  ;  and  he  affirms,  with  a  strong  con¬ 
current  approbation  of  the  best  judges  in 
matters  of  Art — of  professors,  juries,  and  the 
Head  Council  of  the  JEcoIe  des  Beaux  Arts. 
And  yeb,  the  expediency  of  the  boon  sought  for 
and  obtained,  might,  perhaps,  be  questioned. 
Its  object  is  to  extend  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  up  to  thirty,  the  privilege  of  students  to 
compete  for  the  great  prize  of  a  sojourn  in 
Rome.  The  main  ground  upon  which  this 
quasi  reform  is  sought,  resolves  itself  into  a 
general  conclusion,  that  students,  after  having 
lost  all  hope  of  winning  the  great  prize  in 
question,  lose  heart,  and,  retiring  from  the 
position  of  scholars,  enter  upon  a  low  course  of 
professional  engagements,  and,  in  their  incom¬ 
plete  cultivation,  tend  towards  a  general  depre¬ 
ciation  of  their  noble  calling.  But,  surely,  this 
extension  of  the  age  of  students’  study  will  in 
no  degree  alleviate  the  quantum  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  successful  competitors  must  still  be 
but  a  few  among  a  crowd — “  rari  nantes,”  &c. — 
the  mortified  many  being  but  increased  in 
number  by  the  class  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty.  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not 
twenty-five  a  sufficiently  matured  transit  of 
years  for  the  period  of  pupilage  to  cease,  and  a 
hona-fide  professional  career  to  commence  ? 
Must  it  not  also  be  with  sadly  enfeebled  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope,  that  the  veteran  scholar,  after 
his  vain  struggles  up  to  that  ripe  epoch,  con¬ 
tinues  still  further  to  enter  the  infelicitous  lists  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  might  not  the  grave  ill- 
consequence  assuredly  ensue,  that  the  younger 
students  would  be  seriously  discouraged  in 
their  competative  efforts,  when  they  found  this 
accumulated  host  of  veterans  placed  ahead  of 
them,  in  rivalry  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  better 
arrangement  to  have  a  new  and  special  Roman 
prize  created  and  set  apart  for  the  consolation 
and  prolonged  encouragement  of  the  battalion 
of  meux  gargons  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
excessive  schooling  is  not  the  soil  from  which 
Art  grows  in  all  its  glorious  luxury  of  foliage, 
flower,  and  fruit.  —  The  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts  has  elected  M.  Dracke,  sculptor,  of  Berlin, 
associate  member  in  the  place  of  Signor  Tene- 
rani,  of  Rome,  whose  death  we  reported  last 
month. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

[A  hrochurc  has  heen  privately  printed,  and 
which  we  are  courteously  permitted  to  publish, 
giving  currency  to  a  new  idea  for  the  statue  of 
the  good  Prince  Albert  which  is  to  surmount 
the  memorial  and  be  placed  immediately  under 
the  cross.  It  is  known  that  the  statue  designed 
by  Marochetti  was  laid  aside,  as  unworthy  of 
the  subject ;  that  was  a  standing  figure.  The 
statue  which  Mr.  Foley  has  heen  commissioned 
to  execute  in  its  stead  is  to  be  a  sitting  figure. 
There  will  he  many  to  agree  with  the  writer  of 
these  observations,  and  consider,  with  him,  that 
a  figure  kneeling  could  not  fail  to  he  appropriate 
to  the  theme  the  memory  of  which  the  work  in 
Hyde  Park  is  mainly  designed  to  commemorate  ; 
at  least,  the  appeal  is  worthy  of  thought  and 
consideration.  There  have  been  so  many 
statues  of  the  Prince  Consort  (and  there  cannot 
be  too  many,  for  each  one  of  them  teaches  by 
example  a  lesson  of  virtue,  goodness,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  true  patriotism)  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom,  in  all  possible  attitudes,  that 
the  attempt  at  a  novelty  certainly  demands 
attention.] 

“  NON  NOBIS  DOMINF, 

NON  NOBIS, 

SED  NOMINI  TUO  DA  GLOEIAJI.” 

PSAXM  CXV.  1. 

In  erecting  a  personal  memorial,  it  will  he 
granted  that  close  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  character  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
raised.  What  could  be  more  in  harmony 
with  that  of  Albert  the  Good,  than  that  he 
should  be  represented  as  referring  the 
glory  of  the  tribute  raised  to  him,  to 
God  P  Therefore,  it  may  well  occur  that 
the  figure  of  the  Prince,  in  the  national 
memorial  to  him,  should  express,  although 
not  actually  in  prayer,  the  sentiment  of 
piety,  and  be  represented  as  kneeling,  in 
dignified  humility  and  noble  devotion, 
within  the  shrine  surmounted  by  the 
cross,  which  is  so  justly  raised  to  his 
memory. 

Perhaps  an  attitude  of  actual  prayer 
might  be  considered  as  more  appropriate 
to  consecrated  ground,  which  the  park  is 
not,  and  therefore,  in  the  present  instance, 
it  is  not  advocated ;  but  the  lesson  to  he 
taught  by  this  work  of  Art,  imbued  with 
the  sentiment  of  silent,  but  earnest  devo¬ 
tion,  would  perhaps  be  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  from  its  not  being  so  situated, 
inasmuch  as  illustrating  that  the  Prince 
brought  into  every-day  life  that  spirit  of 
piety  which  is  too  apt  to  find  its  limit 
within  the  walls  of  a  church. 

In  this  country,  which  so  much  and  too 
frequently  elects  that  its  memorials  should 
be  prosaic,  it  may  appear  a  bold  proposi¬ 
tion  to  suggest  that  the  statue  of  the 
Prince  should  kneel;  and  possibly,  were 
he  still  in  life,  some  objection  might  be 
raised  to  it;  but  now  that  his  good  and 
pure  life  lies  before  us  complete,  it  appears 
the  only  attitude  that  can  fully  express 
the  sentiment  of  religious  duty  that  in¬ 
formed  his  actions. 

The  elaborate  and  refined  structure 
which  is  to  receive  the  statue  of  the 
Prince,  will,  at  a  distance,  rivet  the  at¬ 
tention  as  a  magnificent  shrine,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  emblem  of  our  faith. 
In  approaching  it,  the  eye  wiU  at  once 
seek  and  fix  on  the  statue  of  the  Prince 
within  it.  Is  this  to  fall  short  of  the 
sentiment  that  informs  the  architecture  ? 
and  is  the  sculptor  to  be  hound  in  fetters, 
from  which  the  architect  is  free,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  add  another  to  the  prosaic 
statues  in  London,  which  circumstances 
have  caused  to  fail  of  expression,  and, 
consequently,  of  their  due  effect  ? 

Rather  would  it  be  well,  that  the  tribute 
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now  in  the  course  of  erection  to  the  good 
Prince,  who  possessed  so  full  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Art,  should  inaugurate  a  new  era, 
in  which  our  public  statues  are  to  mean 
something  !  At  present  few  of  them  do 
this;  whence  it  is,  that  the  major  portion 
are  passed  by  without  interest,  and  fail  of 
teaching  those  lessons  which,  more  or  less, 
should  be  the  mission  of  them  all.  In  the 
present  special  case,  we  have  to  represent 
truthfully  a  truly  good  Prince.  Are  we  to 
be  afraid  of  doing  so  by  means  of  the  Art 
which  has  been  called  in  to  voice  the 
national  feeling  ?  Are  we  to  shrink  from 
telling  the  truth  when  the  truth  is  so  good 
to  tell  ?  If  so,  it  were  better  far  to  leave 
the  memorial  without  a  statue,  or  to  have 
had  no  national  memorial  at  all ! 

Around  the  base  on  which  the  memorial 
rests  it  is  proposed  to  have  elaborate 
marble  groups  of  sculpture  representing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the 
various  higher  departments  of  human 
industry.  Immediately  beneath  the  sta¬ 
tue  of  the  Prince  are  to  be  ranged,  in 
relievo,  equally  elaborate,  the  life-sized 
figures  of  the  great  men  of  all  ages.  Now, 
let  us  consult  the  spirit  of  the  Prince’s 
mind  and  thought.  Would  he  have  desired 
his  effigy  to  be  placed  above  these,  seated 
at  his  ease,  as  it  were  in  the  “pride  of  life,” 
in  gilt  and  colossal  glorification,  domina¬ 
ting  over  the  united  intellect  of  all  time  ? 

The  statue  of  the  Prince  will  justly 
occupy  the  place  of  honour  within  the 
shrine.  It  will  justly  be  the  largest 
figure  of  the  whole  composition,  for  it  is 
to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  it  is  all  raised, 
and  it  will  be  justly  illustrated  by  the 
groups  and  relievi  beneath ;  but  how  is 
this  treatment  to  be  as  justly  harmonized 
with  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  Prince  ; 
and  how  are  we  to  avoid,  in  this,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country,  that  appearance  of  Pagan 
idolatrj"  which  defied  its  heroes  and  [raised 
colossal  golden  images  to  their  worship  ? 

Easily — Sculpture,  in  performing  this 
noble  task  and  duty,  has  but  to  take  for 
her  text  the  inspired  words  of  the  Psalmist 
which  head  these  few  remarks,  and  to 
represent  the  good  Prince  (“Albert  the 
Good”  of  history)  as  referring  to  the 
Supreme,  the  homage  which  he,  as  His 
creature,  following  His  law,  has  so  justly 
received  : 

“  NOT  UNTO  US,  O  LORD, 

NOT  UNTO  US, 

BUT  UNTO  THY  NAMK  GIVE  THE  GLORY.” 
I’Hulm  cxv.  1. 

18G9. 

— ♦ — 

THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDEllS.* 

We  gave  bo  full  a  description  of  the  pictorial 
part  of  the  volumes  before  us  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Arl-Jourval,  that  it  is  only  necessary,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  completion  and  publication 
of  the  series,  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
text  of  the  work,  which  is  modestly  referred  to 
in  the  title  as  “  copious  notes,” 

The  object  of  the  book  was  to  form  such  a 
record  of  the  peculiar  habits,  institutions,  and 
social  physiogonomy  of  the  Scottish  High¬ 
landers,  as  should  preserve  a  memorial  of  this 
ancient  race  in  the  midst  of  that  constant 
chance  and  change  which  threatens  to  involve 
even  the  rocky  glens  of  Scotland  in  their  un¬ 
resting  revolution. 

“  Highlanders  at  the  present  day,”  we  are 


•  “HioiTLAwnERS  OF  .Scotland  :  Portraits  illustrative 
of  the  Principal  Clans  and  Followings,  and  the  Retainers 
of  the  Royal  Household  at  Balmoral,  in  the  Reign  of  Her 
Majesty  (jneen  Victoria,  by  Kenneth  Macleay,  Esfj., 
H.S.A.,  with  Copious  Notes,  from  various  sources,  in  Co¬ 
loured  Lithographs,  Uy  Vincent  Brooks.”  In  two  volumes, 
imp.  folio.  London,  Mitchell,  1870. 


told  by  the  preface,  “  differ  in  many  respects 
from  their  ancestors  of  the  last  century  ;  but 
the  ties  of  blood  and  clanship,  the  influence  of 
local  associations,  and  the  comparative  inacces¬ 
sibility  of  the  districts,  have,  hitherto,  pre¬ 
served  most  of  their  leading  characteristics.  In 
another  century  it  is  probable  that  these  will 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost.  Eailroads,  with 
their  facilities  for  transporting  natives  of  the 
glens  to  the  cities  of  the  plains,  and  citizens  to 
the  remote  regions  of  the  Highlands,  must  in 
time  blend  more  and  more  the  Gael  with  the 
Lowlander.  Now  that  the  “  Land  of  the 
Heather  ”  is  so  familiar  to  all — when  Britain  is 
proud  of  her  Highland  Regiments, — when  so 
many  of  her  southern  sons  migrate  annually  to 
seek  health  and  recreation  in  the  north,  some 
record  of  the  people  of  the  Highlands,  as  they 
now  are,  may  claim  a  national  interest,  and 
prove  useful  to  the  future  historian.” 

The  subjects  of  the  several  biographical 
notices,  to  which  historic  illustrations  of  the 
clans  are  subjoined,  comprise  eight  of  the 
retainers  belonging  to  the  Queen’s  Highland 
estate  of  Balmoral,  and  examples  of  twenty- 
three  of  the  clans  and  followings.  Statistical 
accounts  of  the  numbers  of  those  bearing  each 
name  are  added,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  Badge  of  the  Clan,  and  of  the  war-cry — a 
phrase  corresponding,  not  to  the  motto  of 
modern  heraldry,  hut  to  the  old  French  cri. 
The  use  of  this  ancient  form  of  rallying  call 
may  he  traced  distinctly  to  the  crusades  ;  very 
many  of  the  knights  and  nobles  who  followed 
Raymond  de  Saint  Gilles  to  the  Holy  Land 
assuming  his  cri  of  “  Thoulouse !” 

Records  of  genealogy  and  of  pedigree,  which 
may  he  said  at  one  time  to  have  formed,  if  not 
the  bulk,  at  least  the  most  authoritative  portion 
of  all  literature  that  was  not  devoted  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  objects,  have  now  their  principal 
charm  for  the  members  and  representatives  of 
those  families  that  are  grey  with  the  antiquity 
of  eight  hundred  years.  Beyond  that  time 
little  can  be  authoritatively  traced ;  the  use  of  a 
surname  first  becoming  ordinary  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Many  of  the  deeds  of 
this  date — faithful  transcripts  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  patient  care  of  the  Benedictine 
monks — are  signed  by  a  Christian  name  alone. 
After  a  while  the  name  of  the  castle,  or  fief  of 
the  signatory,  was  added,  as  a  means  of  identi¬ 
fication.  The  territorial  designation,  at  a  time 
when  transfer  of  land,  otherwise  than  by  con¬ 
quest  or  by  descent,  was  almost  unknown, 
gradually  took  the  form,  or  rather  performed 
the  function,  of  a  patronymic ;  the  other,  and 
far  more  rare,  origin  of  this  family  attribute 
being  some  office  which  had  become  hereditary 
in  a  line,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Butlers  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  8tuarts  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the 
most  ancient  houses  of  the  French  noblesse. 

For  the  general  reader,  the  principal  interest 
of  genealogical  illustration  is  concentrated  in 
those  anecdotes,  descriptive  of  national  manners 
or  of  individual  character,  which  sometimes 
gleam  from  amid  the  dustiest  pages  of  the 
chronicler,  like  gems  in  an  antique  setting. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Camerons,  or  Clan  Cham- 
eron,  that  they  “  appear  to  be  of  Celtic  origin, 
although  tradition  dciivcs  them  from  a  royal 
Dane,  who  assi.sted  at  the  restoration  of 
Fergus  II.,  in  404,  said  to  have  been  called 
Cameron  from  the  Gaelic  words,  cam  shron,  or 
crooked  nose.” 

From  this  royal  crook-nose,  however,  the 
descent  makes  a  tremendous  bound  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  “  They  originally  formed  part 
of  the  Clan  Chattam,  but  were  a  separate  clan 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if 
not  earlier.  Their  earliest  possessions  wore 
the  ])ortion  of  Lochaber,  to  the  east  of  the 
Loch,  and  river  Lochy. 

There  is  one  Scottish  clan  of  which  none, 
save  the  most  ignorant  among  us,  have  failed 
to  hear  the  name  ;  although  comparatively  few 
of  even  the  best  educated  Englishmen  can  trace, 
or  even  guess,  at  the  actual  and  existing  affini¬ 
ties.  Of  this  famous  race  we  are  told  : — 

“Tlie  ancestor  of  the  Stewart  family  was 
Walter,  appointed  by  King  David  I.  to  the 
hereditary  office  of  Lord  Steward  of  Scotland. 
The  seventh  High  Steward  married  Princess 
Marjory,  daugher  of  King  Robert  the  Bruee. 


Their  son  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  as 
Robert  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  imcle.  King 
David  II.  (1371),  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Royal  Stewarts.  Walter,  the  third  High 
Steward’s  third  son,  obtained  by  marriage 
the  earldom  of  Menteith  (1258) ;  his  descend¬ 
ants  took  the  name  of  Menteith,  but  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  male  line  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  only  other  families  who  branched 
off  before  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  descended 
from  Sir  John  of  Bonkill,  brother  of  the  sixth 
High  Steward.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  1298,  and  left  seven  sons,  five  of  whom 
founded  families.” 

“  I.  Sir  Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Angus  :  extinct  in  the  male  line.  Through  an 
heiress,  that  title  was  transmitted  to  the  family 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

“  II.  Sir  Alan  of  Dreghorn,  ancestor  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Darnley  and  Earls  of  Lennox — 
thus  also  an  ancestor  of  King  James  VI.  The 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lennox  are  extinct  in  the 
male  line. 

“  III.  Sir  Walter,  of  Garlies.  The  male 
line  ended  in  his  grandson.  Sir  Walter  Stewart, 
of  Dalswinton,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
married  Sir  John  Stewart,  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Galloway. 

“  IV.  Sir  James  Stewart,  of  Peristown  and 
Warwickshill,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn 
and  Innermeath,  whose  line  failed  in  1625. 

“  V.  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  sixth  son  of  Sir 
John  of  Bonkill,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Daldownie  and  Allanton :  race  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  male  line. 

“  The  family  of  Stewart  confined  to  their 
main  branches,  did  not  spread.  The  subsequent 
clan  consisted  principally  of  the  Stewarts  of 
Lorn  and  Appin  (both  descended  from  a  natural 
son  of  John  Stewart,  the  last  Lord  of  Lorn), 
of  the  Balquiddar  Stewarts  (illegitimate  branches 
of  the  Albany  family),  the  Stewarts  of  Ard- 
vorlich,  and  the  Athole  Stewarts. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  the  paper 
and  printing  are  such  as  to  be  every  way  worthy 
of  the  volume,  and  to  do  credit  to  the  care  and 
taste  of  the  publishers.  The  book  is  one  of 
very  considerable  interest  and  value :  it  should 
be  especially  dear  to,  and  welcomed  by,  all 
Scottish  men,  and  not  by  Scottish  men  alone.  It 
is  valuable  to  all  classes  of  all  countries. 


LA  SOMNAMBULA. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  G.  FONTANA. 

The  subject  of  this  statue  must  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  opera  bearing  the  same  title.  It 
represents  that  incident  in  the  story  of  the 
“  Sleep-walker,”  where  she  leaves  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  to 
seek  the  apartment  of  the  count,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  lighted  lamp.  Fontana  has, 
from  this  theme,  produced  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  figure,  graceful  in  attitude,  and  most 
pleasing  in  its  general  character.  The  face 
is  marked  with  a  sweet  girlish  simplicity, 
which  is,  however,  scarcely  supported  by 
what  a  French  critic  would  call  a  too 
strong  prononcement  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  bust ;  a  fault  in  which  sculptors  gene¬ 
rally  are  too  apt  to  indulge ;  thus  turn¬ 
ing  maidenhood  into  womanhood.  The 
night-dress  has  fallen  from  the  delicately- 
rounded  shoulders,  and  hangs  loosely  from 
the  loins,  except  where  it  is  lightly  held  up 
to  allow  freedom  of  action  to  the  lower 
limbs. 

The  sculptor  has  certainly  shown  great 
taste  throughout  the  composition,  and  has 
treated  a  subject  which  might  have  been 
made,  if  not  objectionable,  at  least  unin¬ 
teresting,  in  a  manner  that  entitles  him  to 
commendation,  and  his  work  to  most 
favourable  consideration.  It  would  make 
a  very  elegant  ornamental  statuette  in 
Parian  or  bronze. 
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THE  MAYER  MITSEUiAI,  LIVERPOOL.* 

Having  spoken  of  the  assemblage  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  contained  in  this  superb  museum, 
and  given  illustrative  engravings  of  some  few  of 
the  objects,  I  now  proceed  to  note,  briefly,  the 
other  divisions  of  the  collection. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  treasures  on 
the  basement  story  is  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
examples  of  early  British  Art  which  deserve 
very  careful  attention  from  the  visitor.  Among 
these  are  some  hundreds  of  flint  implements, 
from  various  localities,  which  exhibit  many  of 
the  best  known  forms.  This  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  however,  loses  much  of  its  interest  and 
value  through  not  being  properly  arranged,  and 
labelled  with  the  names  of  the  localities  whence 
the  examples  have  been  obtained.  A  similar 


ETRUSCAN  TERRA-COTTA. 

remark  applies  to  the  collections  of  stone  im¬ 
plements,  of  pottery,  and  of  bronze  weapons  of 
the  same  early  periods.  In  stone  there  are 
many  fine  specimens  of  mauls,  celts,  hammers, 
&c.  ;  and  in  bronze  are  many  really  good  and 
characteristic  examples  of  celts,  palstaves, 
socketed  celts,  &c.,  of  the  ancient- British 
period,  and  spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  daggers, 
&c.,  of  the  Romano-British  period ;  but  the}^ 
are,  unfortunately,  so  mixed  up  and  confused 
with  each  other,  since  their  removal  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  building,  as  to  be  almost  useless,  educa¬ 
tionally,  to  the  visitor.  This  ought  to  be  (and, 
no  doubt,  soon  will  be)  remedied  by  the  proper 
authorities— the  enlightened  Town  Council  of 
Liverpool. 

Of  ancient  British  pottery  many  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  are  remarkably  tine,  and  embrace 
cinerary  urns — some  of  which'aro  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size,  and  are  decorated,  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  herring-bone  and  other  ornamen¬ 
tation,  produced  by  twisted  thongs — drinking 
cups,  food  vessels,  incense  cups,  &c.,  several  of 
which  are  from  Danby  Moor.  This  collection 
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requires,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  careful  re- 
vi.sion,  rearrangement,  and  labelling.  The  great 
value  of  remains  of  the  kind  depends  on  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  found ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  incumbent  on  the  authorities  in 


HOMAN  TEKHA-CUTTA,  EHOM  TREVES. 

every’- museum,  to  see  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  information,  the  place  where  the 
article  was  found  is  carefully’  registered  on  the 
label.  By  this  means  the  archmologist  and  the 
historian  are  enabled  to  turn  the  collection  to 


ROMAN  HEAD,  FROM  COLCHESTER. 

good  account,  and  to  make  oven  the  smallest 
relic  play  an  important  jiart  in  the  history,  not 
only  of  the  locality  where  it  was  foimd,  but  of 
the  nation  itself. 

Before  leaving  the  ba.semcnt  story  it  will 


ROJIAN  SILVER  STATUETTE. 


only  bo  necessary  further  to  note  that  besides 
a  large  number  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and 
Roman  bronzes,  &c.,  including  figures,  and 
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almost  every’  imaginable  article  of  utility’  and 
of  ornament ;  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  glass 
vessels,  Ac.  ;  and  of  other  objects  whicli  I  have 
not  touched  upon,  including  Roman  and  Saxon 
pottery’,  armlets,  Ac.,  &c.,  there  is  one  curious 
article  which  is  thus  described  :  —  “  Unique 
example  of  ancient  British  bowl  for  mead 
formed  of  wood  (ivy),  the  covering  and  the 
finely  ornamented  handle  of  bronze,  found  at 
Tomen  y  l\Iur,  in  IMerionethshire.”  There  are 
also  some  cases  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
curious  collection  of  articles  of  dress  and 
personal  ornaments  of  various  nations,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  media-val  shoes,  shoe- 
solos,  sandals,  &c.  ;  keys  of  all  ages  and  kinds  ; 
spoons  of  various  periods  ;  ancient,  Irish,  and 
other  fibuhe  ;  and  other  objects. 

The  central  gallery  of  the  museum  contains 
the  collection  of  arms  and  armour,  the  musical 
instruments,  the  terra-cotta  figures,  a  large 
number  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Etruscan,  and  other 
antiquities,  tlie  magnificent  collection  of  ivory 
carvings,  the  enamels,  the  ancient  jewellery, 
watches,  trinkets,  Ac.,  .snufl'-boxes,  minia¬ 
tures,  the  Faussett  Collection  (to  which  I 
shall  devote  my’  next  chapter),  the  Rolfe  CoUec- 
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tion,  the  Historic  Society’s  Collection,  and  other 
equally’  interesting  objects.  The  assemblage 
of  ancient  armour  contains  examples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  and  countries — English,  Persian, 
Indian,  Turkish,  Japanese,  African,  Australian, 
vSpanish,  Venetian.  German,  Greek,  Ac.,  &c., 
and  consists  of  suits  of  mail,  swords,  fire-arms, 
battle-axes,  cross-bows,  matchlocks,  wheel-guns, 
war  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  Iniives, 
daggers,  jack-boots,  and  a  number  of  other- 
articles,  as  well  as  the  stone  implements,  clubs, 
iScc.,  of  savage  tribes. 

Of  Roman  glass-vessels  many  fine  examples 
are  included  in  one  of  the  cases  from  the  Hertz 
collection.  They  arc  remarkable  both  for 
their  foim  and  theii-  beauty.  There  are  also  many- 
very  fine  terra-cotta  and  other  figures  of  the 
same  period.  Of  Romano-British  remains  are, 
among  others,  some  highly  interesting  examples 
of  pottery  found  at  Aldborough,  Upchurch 
ilarshes,  Y'ork,  Fordingbridge,  Carlisle,  l\Ian- 
chester,  Lancaster,  London,  and  elsewhere. 
There  are  also  bronze  antiquities  of  the  Celtic, 
Romano-British,  and  .inglo-Saxon  periods,  and 
a  splendid  case  of  bronze  swords,  &c.,  found 
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in  Hungary,  -nhich  Mr.  Mayer  obtained  from 
the  Pulsky  collection,  and  some  cases  filled  with 
illuminated  MSS.  of  our  own  and  other  nations, 
of  different  periods. 

The  enamels — Limoges,  Battersea,  &c.,  &c., — 
are  magnificent,  and  worth  the  careful  study  of 
the  connoisseur.  There  are  dypticha,  trypticha, 
hook-illings,  plaques,  reliquaries,  prick  candle¬ 
sticks,  caskets,  thuribles,  and  a  host  of  other 
objects  all  decorated  in  this  gorgeously'  beautiful 
manner.  Among  the  modern  enamels,  the  most 
interesting  is  a  splendid  frame  containing  a 
number  of  smaller  emblematic  gold  frames  in 
which  are  enshrined  e.xquisitcly-painted  minia- 
tiircs  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince 


E.Vm.IKST  OEIEXTAL  SCr:NT-B0TTI.ES. 


Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Eoyal, 
Princess  Alice,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  Louisa, 
and  Princess  Helena,  taken  about  1850,  to  each 
of  which,  worked  up  in  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  manner,  is  added  a  lock  of  the 
hair.  Among  a  large  assemblage  of  engraved 
jilatpies,  medallions,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  of  silver 
and  other  metals,  many'  are  deserving  of 
careful  notice.  One  striking  example  repre¬ 
sents  the  thirty'  y'ears’  war.  There  arc  also  some 
clever  needle- work  portraits. 

The  Fejeuvahy  Ivories. — The  matchless 
collection  of  ancient  carved  ivories  formed  by 
Gabriel  Fejervary'  de  Komlos  Keresztes,  but 
secured  to  this  country  by  IMr  Mayer,  is  one  of 
the  finest  extant  collections  of  antique,  early 
Christian,  mediiuval,  and  oriental  carved  ivories. 


It  contains  some  of  the  most  important  known 
example.^  of  dypticha,  and  some  remarkably 
early  i-arvings  of  other  descriptions. 

< ){  Kgyptian  ivories  three,  examples  (one  of 
which,  a  handle,  bears  the  name  and  pricnomen 
of  King  Tirhaka,  the  ally  of  Hezekiah,  King 
of  Judah,  against  Sennacherib  of  Assyria)  are 
to  be  seen ;  and  of  Ktniscan  arc  also  some 
notable  specimens,  as  there  are  also  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  ornamental  carvings,  which  include  j 
tablets,  scent-boxes,  busts,  and  figures — one  of  ' 
which,  the  Genius  of  Winter,  with  Large  wings, 
closely  cut  hair,  and  flying  drapery,  carrying  a 
hare,  is  remarkably  fine.  ' 

Among  the  more  celebrated  ivories  are  some 


i  which  deserve  extended  notice  in  this  article. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  mythological 
j  dipty'chon  of  iEsculapius  and  Hygieia,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  known 
ancient  reliefs  in  ivory.  In  the  last  century'  it 
was  counted  among  the  treasures  of  the  Floren- 
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I  tine  Museum  of  the  Gaddi  family^ ;  and,  later, 
it  belonged  to  Count  Michel  Wiozay',  at  He- 
I  dervhr,  in  Hungary.*  On  one  leaf  of  the 
:  diptychon,  JEsculapius  is  represented  standing 
I  with  his  head  resting  on  his  left  hand,  which 
I  holds  a  scroll.  The  right  hand  is  placed  on  the 
hip ;  a  club,  with  a  huge  serpent  coiling  around 
j  it,  and  resting  upon  a  small  bull’s  head,  sup¬ 
ports  the  left  elbow.  The  drapery,  w'hich 
naiigs  from  the  left  arm,  covers  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  The  god  has  a  fillet  (diadema) 
in  his  hair,  and  sandals  on  his  feet ;  his  dimi¬ 
nutive  genius,  Telesphorus,  the  god  of  con¬ 
valescence,  clad  in  a  cowl,  stands  close  to  him, 
in  the  act  of  opening  a  volume.  The  group  is 
placed  between  two  pilasters,  joined  by  a  gar¬ 
land  of  leaves.  One  of  them  supports  a  casket 
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of  flowers  on  its  capital ;  the  other  has  been,  at 
some  distant  time,  broken  ofi'.  On  the  other 


•  It  lias  been  engraved  in  “  Tliesaiirns  Veterum  Dip- 
fychoruni,”  by  Uori;  by  liarnabite  Felix  Carroni,  in 
“KadpnaKlio  del  vingK'"  compendioso  di  un  dilettante 
antiipiario  sorpreso  de  Corsari  condotto  in  Berberia,  e 
felicemente  raparlito;”  by  Raphael  Morghen  in  I’al- 
merini’s  Catalogue;  and  by  L.  .Tewitt  in  Mayer’s  “Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Fejervary  Ivories.” 


leaf,  Hygieia,  or  goddess  of  health,  with  a 
chaplet  (stephane)  in  her  hair,  leans,  with  her 
left  arm,  on  a  tripod,  round  which  coils  a  huge 
serpent,  raising  its  head  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  goddess,  who  offers  him  an  almond-shaped 
fruit  or  cake.  At  her  feet  is  Cupid,  with  his 
quiver  and  bow.  On  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
pilasters  there  are  the  sacrificial  vessels  (the 
prochus  and  the  phiala)  ;  on  the  other  is  the 
Bacchic  child  lacchus  opening  a  wicker  basket, 
from  which  a  snake  is  creeping  out.  On  botli 
the  tablets,  a  label  surmounts  the  representa¬ 
tions,  which  contained  the  dedicatory  inscrip¬ 
tions,  but  no  trace  of  them  can  be  now  dis¬ 
covered  :  they  were  probably  written  in  colours. 


EGVPTIAK  AND  ETRUSCAN  POTTERV. 


A  rich  border,  of  acanthus  leaves  and  flowers, 
forms  the  frame  of  the  beautiful  reliefs.  The 
graceful  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
masterly'  composition  of  hoth  tablets,  seems,  it 
is  said,  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  both 
reliefs  are  copies  of  some  celebrated  marble 
statues.  “  StiU,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess 
to  which  temple  the  originals  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  might  have  belonged,  since  the  worship  of 
the  gods  of  health  was  diffused  all  over  the 
ancient  Grmco-Roman  world.  Carroni,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  diptychon,  enumerates  no 
less  than  198  Greek  towns  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  authors,  worshipped  HSsculapius 
and  his  family  in  temples  erected  to  their 
honour,  or  made  their  representations  the 
types  of  coins.  But  in  any  case,  the  present 
composition  is  the  most  important  monument 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  health  among  all 
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we  know,  on  account  of  the  many  attribute.s 
heaped  on  them.  The  club,  resting  on  the 
head  of  a  bull,  is  the  symbol  of  Hercules,  as 
representative  of  the  sun  ;*  the  tripod  belongs 
to  Apollo,  the  stephane  to  Juno  ;  Cupid  is  the 
companion  of  Venus,  and  lacchus  of  Ceres.  In 
this  relief,  they  are  all  connected  with  ^scu- 
lapius  ;  and  especially  with  his  daughter,  who 
is  raised  by  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  great 
mother-goddess.  This  peculiarity,  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  workmanship  of  the  carv¬ 
ing,  carries  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  An- 


*  The  celebrated  Hercules  Farnese  of  Glycon,  or,  rather, 
its  lost  original  of  Lysippus,  leans  on  such  a  club.  See 
likewise  Steinbiichel’s  Alterthuuiskunde,  p.  291,  i. 
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tonines — an  epoch  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  religions  ideas.  The 
faith  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  had 
come  to  a  crisis ;  and  though  Christianity  was 
not  yet  powerful  enough  to  threaten  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  state  with  extinction,  still  people 


stitious  and  immoral  rites  of  oriental  and 
barbarous  mythology,  to  the  bloody  mysteries 
of  Mithras,  to  the  orgiastic  processions  of 


ETKUSC'N  GOLD  JCAR-IUXG  AND  liULLA. 

began  to  feel  that  the’ old  faith  had  accom- 
l)lished  its  destinies.  Worn  out  as  it  was,  it 
could  no  longer  bestow  support  to  the  state  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  to  be  supported  by  the 
secular  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  emperors 
strove  to  impart  new  life  to  the 
state  religion  by’  frequent  pomps 
and  feasts,  commemorating  anti¬ 
quated  rites  and  customs.  The 
priests  brought,  in  vain,  old,  iur- 
gotten,  and  miraculous  statues 
from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
temples  before  the  multitude,  and 
disclosed  the  mysteries  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  uninitiated  crowd. 

A  feeling  of  uneasiness  had 
caught  hold  of  Roman  society ; 
and  mythology  took  its  course 
backwards  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  proceeded.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  unity 
and  ubiquity  of  god¬ 
head,  irs  manifold  ma¬ 
nifestations  were  ori¬ 
ginally  embodied  in 
innumerable  personi¬ 
fications  ;  the  youthful 
poetical  spirit  of  Greece 
i'ound  alwaj'^s  new  cha¬ 
racteristic  symbols ; 
and  as  godhead  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  space  and 
time,  in  nature  and  his¬ 
tory,  new  myths  grew 
up,  symbolical  of  those 
manifestations,  and 
formed  in  their  con¬ 
catenation  that  lasting 
monument  of  the 
youth  and  poetical 
productivity  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  which  we  possess  in  its  my¬ 
thology.  But  life  soon  departed  from  the 
myths  when  they  were  transferred  to  Rome, 
since  the  practical  Romans  adopted  only  the 
form,  and  were  unable  to  understand  and 
to  feel  the  spirit,  of  Hellenic  religion.  Its 


Ceres,  and  leaning  upon  the  tiipod  of  Apollo.” 
Another  remarkable  diptych  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  and  his  son,  Philip 
the  j'ounger,  a.d.  248.  It  is  a  spirited  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  stag  fight  in  the  circus,  watched 
by  four  persons — the  emperor,  the  consul. 
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Cybele,  to  the  dissolute  Avorship  of  the  Syrian 
gods,  and  to  the  Isiac  ceremonies,  of  wh  ch  the 


necklace  from  COLCHESTER. 

ETRUSCAN  NECKLACE. 

original  meaning  had  been  forgotten.  Philo¬ 
sophical  minds  of  ;an  imaginative  turn,  the 
Neoplatonists,  tried  now  to  gi^^e  a  new  basis  to 
the  old  mythology ;  they  sought  to  re-establish 
unity  out  of  diversity ;  any'  local  god  became 
the  symbol  of  godhead  and  of  the  creative 
1  power,  and  every  goddess  represented  nature. 


ETRUSCAN  GOLD  S'lUD  AND  EAR-RING. 

his  son,  and  another  person — in  a  gallery. 
Another  remarkable  ivory  is  the  consular 
diptychon  of  Flavius  Clementinus,  a.d.  .51.3, 
having  at  the  back  a  later  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  inscription,  Avhich  contains  the  Greek 
liturgy  of  the  eighth  century,  and  a  short 
praj'er,  the  meaning  of  which  is  as  follows  ; — 
“  Let  us  stand  well,  let  us  stand 
with  reverence,  let  us  stand  with 
fear,  let  us  attend  to  the  sacred 
oblation,  in  peace  to  offer  to  God. 
The  mercy,  the  peace,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  praise,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  Father,  and  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  be  upon  us.  Amen. 
In  the  first  year  of  Hadrian, 
patriarch  of  the  city.  Remem¬ 
ber,  0  Lord,  thy  servant  John, 
the  least  presbyter  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  holy  Agatha.  Amen. 
Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  servant, 
Andrew  Machera. 
Saint  iVgatha,  Holy 
Mother  of  God.  Re¬ 
member,  0  Lord,  thy 
servant  and  our  shep¬ 
herd,  Hadrian,  the 
patriarch.  Remember, 
G  Lord,  thy  servant 
John,  the  sinner,  the 
presbyter.” 

The  other  consular 
diptych  a  are  of  equal 
interest,  and  deserve 
the  most  careful  exa¬ 
mination,  as  are  also 
some  exquisite  tablets 
for  book-covers,  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  Of  a  later 
])eriod — from  the  ninth 
to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
collection  contains  also  some  re¬ 
markably^  fine  examples,  both  of  Byzantine 
and  other  Art ;  and  of  a  later  period  still 
(thirteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries)  are  many* 
carvings  of  historical  interest,  of  the  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
schools.  There  are  also  some  good  Persian, 
Indian,  and  Chinese  carvings ;  and  the  col¬ 
lection  is  excellently  supplemented  by*  an  ex- 
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poetry*  faded ;  and  the  rites,  deprived  of  their 
symbolic  meaning,  debased  and  over-clouded 
the  understanding  hy  dark  superstition.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  first  emperors,  the  people  of 
Rome  turned  easily  to  the  still  more  super- 


ETRUSCAN  EAR-RINGS  AND  PENDANT. 

and  became  the  impersonation  of  the  female 
principle  of  creation.  On  monuments  of  this 
period,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  astonished  to 


SCARABEUS  ETRUSC.AN  RING,  WITH  ENGRAVING  ON 
SARD-STONE. 

tensive  series  of  admirable  casts  from  carved 
ivories  in  other  museums  ;  so  that,  altogether, 
the  assemblage  is  the  richest,  it  is  believed,  in 
existence. 

The  Rolfe  Collection*. — The  collection, 


see  the  local  goddess  of  Epidaurus  and  Per-  |  which  bears  the  name  of  the  “  Rolfe  Collec- 
gamus  assimilated  to  Yenus,  to  Juno,  and  to  tion,”  is,  like  that  of  the  “  Faussett  Collection,” 
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connected  with  the  county  of  Kent.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  these  two  gatherings,  which 
bear  the  names  of  their  founders,  should  lie 
side  by  side  in  the  “Mayer  Museum.”  Mr. 
AVilliam  Henry  Kolfe  (whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  AVilliam  Boys,  the  historian  of 
Sandwicli)  was  born  at  Sandwich,  his  father 
being  a  solicitor  at  Kew  Romney.  Having  lost 


both  his  parents  when  quite  an  infant,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle  and  aunt,  J ohn  and  Mary 
Matson,  of  Sandwich,  who  left  him  all  their 
property ;  and  there  he  lived,  unmarried,  until 
his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eightj^  For  a  great  number  of  years  Mr.  Rolfe 
had  most  industriously  collected  together  the 
antiquities  of  his  district,  especially  from  that 
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mine  of  arch.x'ological  wealth,  Richborough,* 
and  from  Hilton,  Ozengal,  and  other  places ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  highly  interesting 
museum  lie  had  formed  (so  far  as  relates  to  these 
from  these  localities),  he  sold  only  a  few 
years  before  his  death  to  Mr.  Mayer.  In  ceding 
these  antiquities  to  Mr.  Mayer,  he  wisel}^  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  ought  to  be  permanently 
deposited  where  the  Faussett  treasures  were 
placed,  and  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
marvellous  collection  of  coins  from  Rich- 


borough,  <S:c.,  pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
John  Evans,  F.S.A. 

The  “Rolfe  Collection”  contains  some  good 
examples  of  Roman  pottery,  including  Samian 
and  a  large  variety  of  other  wares  ;  terra-cotta 
figures ;  glas.s  vessels  and  beads ;  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  fibuhe,  pins,  armlets,  and  other 
jiersonal  ornaments  ;  steel  -  j'ards,  weights, 
knives,  and  keys ;  umbones  of  shields,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  Jlaycr  Museum,  as  at 


present  arranged,  these  objects  are  mixed  up, 
and  confused,  with  the  Faussett  collection.  The 
sooner  they  are  separated,  and  made  distinct, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  all  parties  ;  and  we 
throw  out  this  hint  to  the  authorities  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  speedily  be  done. 

Of  AxciENT  JEWELLERY  there  are  pendants, 
badges,  crosses,  and  other  decorations,  brace¬ 
lets,  amulets,  snuff  -  boxes,  brooches,  seals, 
chatelaines,  and  every  conceivable  object.  Of 
ancient  watches  and  time-pieces,  the  series 
exhibits  examples  from  the  earliest  form  of  the 
invention  in  the  “  pocket  clock  ”  down  to  the 
latest  improvement.  This  collection  of  watches 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  curious  in 
existence.  In  it  is  an  astrolabe  of  brass  with 
three  sliding  discs,  a  universal  sun-dial,  pocket- 
clocks,  dials,  alarums,  viatoriums,  pocket-com¬ 
passes,  clocks,  &c. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  in  this  gallery  is  a  collection  of  horse-shoes 
and  spurs  of  much  interest  (forming  part  of  the 
Rolfe  Collection),  a  number  of  pilgrim’s  signs  in 
lead,  armorial  badges,  spoons,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  objects.  Among  these  is  a 
brank,  or  scold’s  bridle*  an  ancient  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment  for  scolds,  now  happily 
obsolete.  It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mayer 
by  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  AVarrington.  It  is  an 
excellent  example,  and  has  cross-bars  to  keep 
it  in  situ,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron 
trefoil  and  other  ornaments.  I  here  engrave 
this  very  curious  instrument,  showing  it  in 
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use,  on  the  head  of  a  poor  “  unprotected  ”  salute  the  figures  of  the  panorama  as  they  pass 
female.  along ;  a  perpetual  almanac  ;  a  circle  showing 

There  is  also  an  enormous  old  clock  and  the  day  of  the  week  with  its  appropriate  planet; 
cabinet  made  by  .Jacob  I.ovelace,  of  Exeter,  the  a  perpetual  almanac  of  the  equation  of  time, 
works  of  which  comprise,  besides  the  useful  &c ;  a  circle  showing  le.ap  years,  &c. ;  a  time- 
ones,  amoving  panorama  of  day  and  night ;  two  piece  striking,  and  showing  the  hours  and 
Roman  figiires  which  move  their  heads,  and  quarters;  a  repeater  movement;  Saturn,  the 

•  “The  Antiqiiitiefl  of  Kichboroiigh,  Keciilver,  and  *  For  an  illustrated  account  of  the  Krank,  see  the  “  Eeli- 
Lymne.”  by  C.  Koach  .Smith,  maybe  taken  as  a  cata-  quary  Quarterly  Archatological  Journal  and  Keview,” 
logue  of  the  Bolfe  Collection  now  in  Liverpool.  vol.  i.  p.  65. 


God  of  time,  who  beats  time  in  movements  while 
the  organ  plays ;  a  circle  showing  the  names  of 
eight  tunes  which  the  organ  plays  in  the 
interior  of  the  cabinet  every  four'  hours ;  a 
belfry  with  six  ringers,  who  ring  a  merry  peal 
nd  lib.  ;  an  organ  playing  eight  tunes  ;  and  a 
bird  organ,  &c.  Here  are  also  Roscoe’s  chair : 
a  fine  Gothic  chair  constructed  from  beams  of 
oak  forming  part  of  the  “  Old  Bowling-green 
House,”  in  Mount  Pleasant,  in  which  AVilliam 
Roscoe,  the  celebrated  Liverpool  poet,  was  born 
8th  March,  1753.  And  many  other  objects  of 
interest. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  gallery  on  the  stair- 


BHANK,  OR  SCOLD’S  BRIDLE. 


case  will  be  seen  a  full-length,  life-size  portrait, 
of  the  princely  donor  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Joseph 
Alayer,  F.S.A.,  which  hangs  there  a  fit,  and 
proper,  and  proud  memorial  of  his  liberality  and 
his  patriotism.  The  upper  gallery — with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  cases,  containing  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities,  apostle 
spoons,  and  a  spoon  belonging  to  the  Young 
Chevalier,  a  curious  washing  tally  nearly 
similar  to  the  one  engraved  and  described  in 
“  The  Reliquary  ;  ”  a  set  of  curious  roundels, 
specimens  of  filagree-work,  arms  and  armour. 


spurs,  &c.,  &c., — is  devoted  to  the  ceramic  art, 
and  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  English 
and  foreign  porcelain  or  china-ware,  of  majolica, 
Palissy,  and  other  celebrated  wares,  and  a 
matchless  assemblage  of  the  famed  productions 
of  Josiah  AVedgwood  and  his  contemporaries,  in 
every  style  produced  by  him  and  them.  But 
these,  with  the  Faussett  collection,  and  other 
matters,  I  reserve  for  my  next  chapter. 

*  To  be  continued. 


THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OF  EHGLAHD. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemans. 


By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A. 
the  antiquarian  notes  and  details 
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ARUNDEL  CASTLE. 


iiUNDEL  Castle 
takes  high  rank 
among  the 
“  Stately  Homes 
of  England.” 
Some  of  its  more 
prominent  fea¬ 
tures  we  present 
to  our  readers. 
Of  very  remote 
antiquity — for  it 
traces  hack  to  a 
period  long  an¬ 
terior  to  the  Con¬ 
quest;  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  in  its 
historical  asso¬ 
ciations  —  for  it 
has  played  a 
leading  part  in 
the  principal 
events  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and 
of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  its  family  connections — 
for  a  long  line  of  noble  and  illus¬ 
trious  names,  from  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great  to  our  own 
time,  are  associated  with  its  history, 
— Arundel  stands,  a  proud  monument 
of  England’s  greatness,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  England’s  fair  domains. 

The  manor  of  Arundel  was,  it  is 
stated,  given  in  the  will  of  Alfred  the 
Great  (“Hiithelme  mines  brother  suna  thone  ham 
let  Ealdingburnam,  &  aet  Cumtune,  &  aet  Crun- 
dellan,  &  aet  Beadingum,  &  aet  Beadingahamme, 
&  act  Burnham,  &  aet  Thunresfelda,  &  set  .dUs- 
cengum  ”)  to  his  nephew,  Hilthelm,  the  son  of 
his  brother.  To  Earl  Godwine,  and  to  King 
Harold,  it  is  also  stated  successive!}^  to  ha^'e 
passed.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  possessions  and  the  earldoms  of  Arundel, 
Chichester,  and  Shrewsbury  were  given  to 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  a  relative  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  “one  of  the  council  which 
formed  the  invasion  of  England,  leading  the 
centre  of  the  army  in  that  famous  battle  of 
“Battle  Abbey,  wherein  the  crown  accrued  to 
the  Norman.”  *  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
affairs  of  state,  hoth  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
and  in  that  of  William  Rufus,  and  at  last  entered 
the  monastery  at  Shrewsbury,  which  he  had 
founded,  and  where  he  died.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  possessions  in  Normandy  by  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  Comte  de  Belesme,  and  in 
his  English  earldoms  and  possessions  by  his 
youngest  son,  Hugh,  who  led  a  turbulent  life.f 
On  the  death  of  Hugh,  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  came  over  from  Normandy  to  claim  the 
earldoms  and  inheritance,  to  which,  on  paying  a 
heavy  fine,  he  succeeded.  “  He  was  a  cruel, 
crafty,  and  subtle  man,  but  powerful  in  arms,  and 
eloquent  in  speech,  and  for  fifteen  years  seldom 
out  of  rebellion ;  till  at  length  peace  being 


*  He  commanded  the  centre  army  of  arcliers  and  light 
infantry  in  the  decisive  battle ;  and  to  his  superior  skill  in 
military  tactics  was  principally  owing  the  successful 
issue.  To  requite  him  for  his  valuable  services,  and  place 
him  in  a  position  of  advantage,  the  Conqueror  established 
him  at  Arundel  in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  age.  Of 
his  immense  possessions,  those  by  which  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  constituted  three  lordships,  ten  hun¬ 
dreds  and  their  courts  and  suits  of  service,  eighteen 
parks,  and  seventy-seven  manors. 

t  He  met  with  a  premature  death  at  Anglesea,  in  re¬ 
pulsing  the  descent  made  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  on 
that  island.  He  was  shot  from  his  horse  by  an  arrow, 
which  pierced  through  his  brain. 
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made  between  the  king  and  bis  competitor,  be 
was  called  to  account  for  all  bis  actions,  but 
shifted  away  and  fortified  his  castles  which  the 
king  (Henry  I.)  besieged,  and  forced  him  to 
sue  for  clemency,  which  was  granted ;  but  all 
his  possessions  were  seized,  and  himself  ban¬ 
ished.”  He  ultimately  died  in  Warwick 
Castle — the  earldoms  reverting  to  the  crown. 

Before  tracing  the  descent  to  a  later  time,  a 
word  on  the  derivation  of  the  name  Arundel  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  It  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  derived  from  various  sources.  Thus, 
Hirundelle,  from  Hirundo,  a  swallow ;  from 
the  name  of  a  famous  horse,  llirondelle,  which 
was  the  favourite  of  its  owner,  one  Sir  Bevis, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  warder  or  con¬ 
stable  of  the  castle ;  from  Arundo,  a  reed 
which  grows  in  the  river  ;  from  Tortus  Adurni ; 
and  from  A  run,  the  name  of  the  river,  and  dcU, 
from  the  valley  along  which  it  flows ;  as  well 
as  from  araf  and  del,  and  other  sources.  * 

The  estates  and  earldom  having  reverted 
to  the  crown  under  Henry  I.,  w'ere  settled  upon 
that  monarch’s  second  wife,  Adeliza,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  married,  for  her 
second  husband,  William  de  Albini  (son  of 
William  de  Albini,  surnamed  Pincerna,  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror),  who  is  said 
to  have  been  called  “William  of  the  Strong- 
hand,”  because,  when  cast  into  a  lion’s  den — 
so  the  story  goes,  in  consequence  of  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  marry  the  Queen  of  France — he  seized  ' 


the  lion,  thrust  his  hand  into  its  mouth,  and 
down  its  throat,  and  tore  out  its  heart!  He 
I  was  Lord  of  Buckenham,  and  one  of  the  most 
I  powerful  of  the  barons.  In  the  troublous  reign 
‘  of  Stephen,  Albini  and  his  royal  wife  lived  at 
'  Arundel  Castle,  and  here  received  the  Empress 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  by  his  first  wife, 
and  mother  of  Henry  II.,  who  with  her  half- 
j  brother,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  a  retinue  of 
knights  and  retainers,  remained  there  for  some 
time.  Stephen,  on  news  reaching  him  of  the 
presence  of  his  rival,  the  Empress,  drew  his 
forces  to  Arundel,  and  laid,  close  siege  to  the 
castle.  Albini,  however,  not  only  preserved  his 
royal  guest  from  violence,  but  by  good  general¬ 
ship  or  caution,  secured  for  her  a  safe-conduct 
to  Bristol,  from  which  she  took  ship  and 
returned  to  the  Continent.  Albini  was,  sub¬ 
sequently,  the  mediator  between  Stephen  and 
the  son  of  Queen  Matilda,  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  II.,  by  which  the  crown  was  secured 
to  that  prince  and  his  heirs,  and  so  brought  about 
a  happy  peace.  For  his  loyalty  and  good 
services  he  was,  by  Henry  II.,  confirmed  in 
the  estates  and  titles  he  had  enjoyed  through 
his  wife,  Queen  Adeliza,  and  was,  in  addition  to 
the  earldoms  of  Arundel  and  Chichester,  created 
Earl  of  Sussex.  Besides  taking  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  most  affairs  of  the  nation,  Albini 
was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Pope  in  the 
matter  of  the  king’s  dispute  with  A’Becket; 
was  sent  to  conduct  the  daughter  of  Matilda 
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ARUNDEL  CASTLE : 

into  Germany  on  her  marriago'with  the  Duke 
of  Saxony  ;  was  one  of  the  king's  trustees  to 
the  treaty  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  John  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Savoy  ;  and  com¬ 
manded  the  royal  forces  against  the  rebellious 
princes,  taking  prisoners  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  his  countess,  and  all  the  retinue  of 
knights.  He  and  his  wife  founded  the  Priory 
of  Calceto,  near  Arundel ;  built  the  Abbey  of 
Buckenham ;  endowed  prebends  in  Winchester  ; 
founded  the  Priory  of  Pynham,  near  Arundel ; 
and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  Wymondham.f 
He  died  in  1176,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  (or  grandson),  William  de  Albini, 
who  married  Maud,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  two  sons,  William  and 
Hugh,  and  six  daughters.  He  was  succeeded 


*  In  Domesda5'  it  is  stated  that  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  the  Castle  of  Arundel  yielded  40s. 
for  a  mill,  20.s.  for  three  feasts,  and  20s.  for  a  pasture. 
This  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  tlie  liigh  antiquity — 
going  hack  to  Saxon  times— of  the  Castle  of  Arundel. 

t  This  earl,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  founded  the 
priory  of  Calceto,  near  Arundel,  and  granted  the  priors 
many  privileges :  among  which  were  an  annual  allowance 
of  timber  for  the  repairs  of  the  bridge,  and  a  right  of 
pasturage  for  cattle  in  common  with  the  burgesses  of 
Arundel.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  office 
of  bridge-warden,  previously  held  by  the  friars,  devolved 
on  the  mayor  of  Arundel,  who  still  continues  the  office. 
The  meadows  were  retained  in  the  possession  of  the 
burgesses,  and  are  still  held  by  them. 


THE  QUADRANGLE. 

by  bis  eldest  son,  William,  tvbo,  dying  without 
issue,  w^as  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Hugh  de 
Albini,  the  youngest  son,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  but 
died  without  issue.  The  estates  then  passed  to 
his  sisters  and  co-heiresses;  that  of  Arundel 
descending  to  John  Fitzalan,  son  of  the  second 
sister  of  Hugh  de  Albini,  by  her  husband,  John 
Fitzalan,  Baron  of  Clun  and  Oswestry. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  and  estates 
by  his  son,  John,  who  dying  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  then 
only  five  years  of  age.  That  nobleman  greatly 
improved  the  Castle  of  Arundel,  and  is  thus 
described  in  “the  Siege  of  Caerlavarock  * — 

“  Eichard,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 

A  well-beloved  and  handsome  knight, 

In  crimson  snrcoat  marked,  and  well 
With  gold  and  rampant  lion  dight.” 

In  1302  King  Edward  I.  was  the  guest  of 
the  earl,  at  Arundel,  and  at  that  time  created 
Arundel  a  borough,  and  granted  the  earl 
certain  privdleges,  of  taxes,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  fortifying  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edmund  Fitzalan,  who,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Mortimer,  was  beheaded  at  Hereford.  He 


*  A  curious  Norman-French  heraldic  poem,  recording 
the  names  of  the  knights  who  accompanied  Edward  I. 
to  the  memorable  siege  of  Caerlavarock  in  the  year  1300. 
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■was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard  Fitzalan,  to 
■N\'hom  Arundel  Castle,  ■which  had,  on  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  last  earl,  been  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  ■was  restored,  as  were  also  the  baronies 
of  Fitzalan,  Clun,  and  Oswestrj’.  He  led  an 
active  and  useful  life,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Crescy,  Yannes,  Thouars,  and  other  places, 
and  founded  a  chantry  of  six  priests  at  Arun¬ 
del.  He  was  succeeded.by  his  son,  Richard,  in 
his  titles  and  estates ;  he  died  on  the  scatfold, 
in  Cheapside,  in  1397,  the  king,  Richard  11., 
being  present  at  the  execution.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  “it  being  bruited  abroad  for  a 
miracle  that  his  head  should  be  grown  to  his 
bodye  againe,”  the  king  sent,  secretly,  by 
night,  “  certaine  nobilitye  to  see  his  bodie 
taken  up,  that  he  might  be  certified  of  the 
truth,  which  done,  and  perceiving  that  it  was 
a  fable  ”  he  had  the  grave  closed  up  again. 
Through  this  attainder  Arundel  reverted  to 
the  cro'wn,  and  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Exeter. 

The  earl  was  succeded  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Fitzalan,  who  was,  by  Henry  lY.,  restored, 
both  in  blood  and  in  all  his  possessions  and  titles. 
He  held,  among  other  important  offices,  those  of 
AYarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England.  He  married,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen,  Beatrix,  daughter  of  John, 
King  of  Portugal,  but  died  without  issue,  when 
the  Arundel  estate  passed,  by  entail,  to  his 
cousin.  Sir  John  Fitzalan  (or  Arundel,  as  he 
called  himself).  Lord  ilaltravers.  His  son, 
John,  succeeded  him  as  Baron  IMaltravers  and 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
To\iraine,  but  being  wounded  before  Beavois,  i 
w;is  can-ied  prisoner  to  that  place,  where  he  j 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Humphrey, 
who  died  a  minor.  The  title  and  estates  then 
])assed  to  the  brother  of  Earl  John,  William  | 
Fitzalan,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Thomas,  who  again  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  William,  who  died  in  1543.  This  noble¬ 
man  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by 
his  son,  Henry  Fitzalan,  who  in  the  four  reigns 
of  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YI.,  l\Iarv,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  led  a  most  eventful  life,  holding  many 
iTupoi'tant  offices,  and  acquitted  himself  nobly 
in  all.  He  left  issue,  two  daughters  (his  only 
.son  ha^•ing  died  a  minor  in  his  father's  lifetime), 
.loan,  married  to  Lord  Lumley,  and  Mary, 
married  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  the  latter  ladj-  having  died  after  giving 
birth  to  a  son,  Philip  Howard, andtheother.  Lady 
fiUmley,  having  been  married  twenty  years 
without  issue,  the  earl  entailed  the  estates,  &c., 
on  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley  for  their  lives,  and 
then  to  Philip  Howard,  the  son  of  his  sister 
.Mary.  Thus  ended  the  Fitzalan  family,  and 
from  that  time  the  titles  and  estates  have 
belonged  to  the  ducal  family  of  Howard. 

Philip  Howard,  so  christened  after  Philip  T., 
of  Sjiain,  one  of  his  godfathers,  was  only  son  by 
liis  first  wife,  M;irv,daughter  of  theEarl  of  iVrun- 
iJ'  l,  of 'I'lioina.s  Iloward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
■■■  bi’headed  for  liigh  trea.son  in  1572.  The  title 
f)f  Diiki-  of  Norfolk  bi  ing  lost  by  his  attainder, 
Pliilip  Howard,  did  not  enjoy  it,  but  was  Earl 
of  ,\rimdel  and  Surrey.  He  was  also  unju.stly 
attainf.  cl,  wa.-.  tri«,-d  for  high  treason,  sonteneed 
for  oY(,  ,iti,,n,  but  ultimately  died,  during  his 
I*  -.ri-  .iiininf,  in  tlie  Tower.  This  ill-fated 
y  ■■  nobb  man  hatl  married  Anne,  daughter 
•  o'i  )■  .in  of  l.ord  Daeres  of  (iille.sland,  by 
h  -III  h.  h  '1  an  only  child,  bom  after  he  was 
'  -1  ‘  infc.  firi.  on,  ami  who  succeeded  him.  This 
v. c!  'I'hoin;!-  How.ird,  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
I  Ar  ■■  c!  1  and  ."'urr'  y  (and  afterwards  Earl  of 
'  N-  rfiilk  j,  whfc  c  brilliant  career  and  high 
itt -.inmonf*  are  mat'-re  of  history.  His  lord- 
hip,  wli.;  i  ho  wi ’1  known  as  the  founder  of 
!  fh"-  eolli .  tion  of  marbles,  .Vr  married  the  Lady 
Ai  itht-a  Talbot,  daught<  r  and  one  of  the  co- 
h'  ir>  -  of  tiilbiTt  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

I  bv  whom  hi  had  i;*ue,  Honry  Eredoriek,  Lord 
-M..wbi..v  and  Maltnivors  (who  .nuceei  ded  him). 
Sir  William  Howard,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Stafford,  and  James,  Thomas,  Hilbert,  and 
','h.irl.‘8,  who  all  died  unmarried. 

;  Ib-nn,-  Erodi-riek,  the  •■•Idi  st  son,  who,  during 

bit  father’s  lifetime,  had  been  called  to  the 
I  Epper  House  by  the  title  of  Baron  ^lowbray 

'  and  Maltravers,  married  the  Hady  Elizabeth 


Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
of  the  blood  roj’al,  for  which,  for  a  time,  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  Majesty,  and, 
with  his  lady,  was  placed  in  confinement.  He 
had  issue,  ten  sons  and  three  daughters.  These 
sons  were,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him ;  Henr}*; 
Philip,  who  became  a  cardinal,  and  was  variously 
styled  Cardinal  of  Norfolk  and  Cardinal  of 


England;  Charles,  who  mariied  Mary  Tatter- 
shall,  and  founded  the  Greystock  line;  Talbot, 
Edward,  and  Francis,  ■who  died  unmarried ; 
Bernard,  who  married  Catherine  Tattershall ; 
and  two  others. 

Thomas  Howard,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  ifcc., 
had  restored  to  him,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of 
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himself  and  his  father,  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  man'ied,  first.  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  daughter  of 
and  all  the  honours  belonging  to  that  title,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  by  her  had  issue. 
He  thus  became  fifth  Duke  of  "Norfolk,  a  title  ,  two  sons  and  three  daughters;  and  secondly, 
which  has  continued  without  farther  interrup-  Grace  Bickerton,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
tion  to  the  present  time.  He  died  unmarried  and  three  daughters.  Dying  in  1684,  he  was 
in  1677,  when  the  title  and  estates  passed  to  ,  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Howard 
his  brother  Henry,  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  (who  had  been  summoned  to  Parliament  in  his 
had  been  previously  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  father's  lifetime  as  Baron  Mowbray)  as  seventh 
Baron  Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  Earl  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of  the  sup- 
Norwich,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  He  porters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  mar- 
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ried  the  T/idy  Mary  iMordaiint,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  from  whom  ho  was 
divorced  in  1700,  but  died  without  issue  in 
1701,  when  the  title  and  esbites  passed  to  his 
nephew — 

Thomas,  eighth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
married  Mary',  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholos  Sher- 
bum,  by  whom  ho  had  no  issue,  and,  dying  in 
1732,  ■was  succeeded,  as  ninth  Duke  of  Norfolk, 


hy  his  brother  Edward,  who  married,  in  1727, 
Mary  Blount,  but  died  without  issue  in  1777, 
at  the  age  of  ninety'-one.  The  titles  and 
estates  then  passed  to  a  distant  member  of  the 
family',  his  third  cousin,  Charles  Howard,  of  the 
Greystocke  family,  who  thus  became  tenth  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  John  Brocholes,  Esq.,  and  by  her  had  issue, 
besides  a  daughter  who  died  y’oung,  one  son. 
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Charles,  -who  succeeded  him,  as  eleventh  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  1786. 

This  nobleman,  who  was  the  restorer,  or 
rebuilder,  of  Arundel  Castle — a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  literary  and  scientific  attainments — 
married,  first,  Mary  Anne  Copinger,  and, 
second,  Frances  Scudamore,  but  had  no  issue 
by  either.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  relative, 
Bernard  Edward  Howard,  as  twelfth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  marrying  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Belasyse,  daughter  of  Earl  Faulconberg  (from 
whom  he  was  divorced),  had  an  only  son, 
Henry  Charles,  who  succeeded  him  in  1812. 

Henry  Charles,  thirteenth  duke,  who  w'as 
born  in  1791,  married,  in  1814,  the  Lady 
Charlotte  Leveson  Gower,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  (she  is  still  living),  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Henry  Granville,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  succeeded  him ;  Lord  Edward 
George  Fitzalan- Howard,  of  Glossop  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  created,  1869,  “  Baron  Howard,  of 
Glossop;”  Lord  Bernard  Thomas;  and  the 
Ladies  Mary  Charlotte  and  Adeliza  Matilda. 
His  grace  died  in  1856,  and  was  succeeded 
as  fourteenth  duke  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Granville  Fitzalan-Howard  (who  had  assumed, 
by  royal  sign-manual,  in  1842,  the  surname 
of  Fitzalan  before  that  of  Howard).  He 
married,  in  1839,  Augusta  Mary  Minna  Cathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  the  first  Baron  Lyons  (she 
still  survives),  by  whom  he  had  issue,  two 
sons,  viz.,  Henry  Fitzalan-Howard,  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Edward  Bernard 
Fitzalan-Howard;  and  seven  daughters,  viz., 
the  Lady  Victoria  Alexandrina,  born  1840,  and 
married  in  1861  to  James  Robert  Hope-Scott, 
Esq.,  Q.C. ;  the  Lady  Minna  Charlotte,  born 
1843  ;  the  Lady  Mary  Adeliza,  born  1845  ;  the 
Lady  Ethelreda,  born  1849  ;  the  Lady  Philippa, 
born  1852;  the  Lady  Anne,  born  1857;  and 
the  Lady  Margaret,  born  1860.  During  the 
life  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  universally 
beloved  and  respected,  her  Majesty  Uueen  Vic¬ 
toria  and  the  Prince  Consort  paid  a  visit  of 
three  days  to  Arundel  Castle,  where  the  recep¬ 
tion  was  kept  up  with  regal  magnificence. 
His  grace  died  in  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

The  present  peer,  His  Grace  Henry  Fitzalan- 
Howard,  fifteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Baron  Maltravers,  Baron  Fitzalan,  Baron  Clun, 
Baron  Oswestry,  Premitr  Duke  and  Earl  next 
to  the  blood  royal.  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal, 
and  Chief  Butler  of  England,  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1847,  and  attained  his 
majority  in  1868.  His  grace  is  unmarried. 
He  is  the  patron  of  thirteen  livings ;  but,  “  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  cannot  present.” 

The  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  are — Quar¬ 
terly  :  first,  (nilea,  on  a  bend  between  six 
cross  -  crosslets,  fitchee,  argent;  an  inescut¬ 
cheon,  or,  charged  with  a  demi-lion  rampant, 
pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow, 
within  a  double  tressure,  flory  counter-flory, 
all  gules,  for  Howard;  second,  the  arms  of 
England  {gules,  three  lions  passant  guardant, 
or),  charged  with  a  label  of  three  points,  argent, 
for  difference,  for  Plantagenet ;  third,  chequy, 
or  and  azure,  for  Warren  ;  fourth,  gules,  a  lion 
rampant,  argent,  for  Mowbray.  Crest,  on  a 
chapeau  gules,  turned  up,  ermine,  a  lion  statant- 
guardant,  or,  ducally  gorged,  argent.  Behind 
the  arms  two  marshal’s  staves  in  saltire,  or, 
enamelled  at  each  end,  sable.  Supporters  : — on 
the  dexter  side  a  lion,  argent,  and  on  the  sinister, 
a  horse  of  the  same,  holding  in  his  mouth  a  slip 
of  oak,  fructed,  proper.  Fhe  motto  is  “  Sola 
Virtus  Invicta.” 

Thus  having  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Howard  so  far  as  the  main  line  con¬ 
nected  with  Arundel  Castle  is  concerned,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  many  beau¬ 
ties  and  attractions  of  the  domain  of  Arundel.  * 

In  situation,  as  a  fortress,  few  sites  were  so 
well-chosen  as  that  of  Arundel  Castle.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  elevated  platform  on 
which  it  stands  a  strong  wall  enclosed  the  inner 
court,  containing  upwards  of  five  acres  ;  on  the 
north-east  and  south-east  a  precipitous  dip  of 


*  We  gladly  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  Dr.  William 
Beattie  (“  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England  ”)  for  much  of 
the  information  we  give  in  these  pages. 


the  hill  to  90  feet,  rendered  the  castle  inaccessi¬ 
ble.  On  the  remaining  sides  a  deep  fosse,  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  north  by  a  double  vallation,  and 
cutting  off  all  external  communication  in  that 
direction,  secured  the  garrison  from  any  sudden 
incursion  or  surprise.  In  the  centre  rose  the 
Donjon,  or  Keep,  circular  in  form,  enormous  in 
strength,  crowning  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and 
commanding  a  wide  and  uninterrupted  view  of  all 
the  neighbouring  approaches.  “  The  walls,  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  enclosed  a  nearly 
circular  space  of  more  than  60  feet  in  diameter,  | 
and  of  great  height — the  apartments  being  all 
lit  from  the  central  w^ell- staircase,  and  there 
being  no  loop-holes  in  the  walls.  This  keep — 
which  still  stands  in  all  its  venerable  and  hoary 
age— is  sui)posed  to  have  been  built  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  to  have  been  recased  in  Norman 
times,  when  the  present  doorway  was  made.  To 
the  same  period  belongs  a  portion  of  the  tower 
near  it,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  keep  by  a 
covered  passage  carried  across  the  moat.  The 
Barbican,  or  Bevis’s  Tower,  occupying  the 
north-west  side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  the 
keep,  has  also  some  good  Norman  features,  and 
it,  as  well  as  the  keep  covered  with  luxuriant 
ivj%  and  the  old  entrance,  built  by  Fitzalan, 
form  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  por¬ 
tions  of  the  venerable  jilace.” 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  at  the  present  time 


is  at  the  top  of  High  Street.  The  approach  is 
enclosed  by  embattled  walls  with  turrets,  and 
the  entrance  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  port¬ 
cullis  and  the  arms  of  Howard,  is  between  two 
massive  embattled  towers  :  of  this  gateway,  we 
give  an  engraving,  taken  from  the  iuterdor. 
Following  the  carriage-way,  the  visitor  arrives  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grand  quadrangle,  a  massive 
and  lofty  arched  gateway  flanked  by  two  towers. 
Passing  through  this  gateway  the  appearance 
of  the  castle  is  grand  and  imposing.  On 
the  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  Chavel,  and 
adjoining  it  is  the  Baron’s  Hall,  or  Banqueting 
Chamber;  on  the  south  side  is  the  grand,  or 
state,  entrance ;  and  in  the  north-east  wing  is 
the  Library,  &c.  None  of  these  buildings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  ancient  times. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  will  be  no  ■ 
ticed  by  the  visitor  is  a  bas-relief,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  large  space  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
Alfred  Saloon,  next  to  the  Great  Library.  It 
represents  Alfred  the  Great,  instituting,  or 
founding,  trial  by  jury — the  king  himself 
standing  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  his  nobles 
and  people,  and  delivering  a  scroll,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  bearing  the  words,  in  Saxon 
characters,  “  That  man  fioebbe  gemot  on  celcum 
Wapentace”  (That  man,  in  every  hundred, 
(Wapentake)  shall  find  twelve  jury).  It  was 
designed  by  Rossi,  a  sculptor  of  modern  time. 


The  castle  is  entered  from  this  quadrangle 
or  court-yard,  by  the  grand  entrance,  or  state 
entrance,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  a  fine  modern 
doorway,  of  Norman  design,  in  a  machico- 
lated  central  tower  of  three  stories  in  height. 
Over  the  doorway  is  a  large  central  window,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Hos¬ 
pitality  and  Liberty  respectively.  Over  this 
again  are  the  arms  of  the  Howards,  sculptured, 
and  these  again  are  surmounted  by  the  machi¬ 
colations,  parapet,  &c.  Immediately  on  enter¬ 
ing  this  splendid  ducal  residence,  the  visitor 
reaches  the  Grand -staircase  leading  to  its 
various  apartments. 

The  Baron’s  H.all,  or  Banqueting  Chamber, 
is  a  remarkably  fine,  and  even  gorgeous  apart¬ 
ment.  “  Its  architecture,  like  that’  of  the 
chapel,  is  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  71  feet  in  length,  by  35  in  breadth,  lofty 
in  proportion,  and,  as  a  whole,  produces  a 
striking  effect  on  the  spectator.”  The  roof  is 

of  Spanish  chestnut,  elaborately  carved,  and 
the  sculptures  around  the  walls  and  on  the 
windows  are  of  elegant  design.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  are,  however,  “  the  grand  attrac¬ 
tion,  for  in  these  the  story  of  English  freedom 
is  brilliantly  told.  They  are  thirteen  in 
number.  The  great  vdndow  illustrates  the  i 
ratification  of  the  great  charter  by  King  John,  ! 


I  who  seems  to  pause  in  the  act  of  affixing  his 
I  signature  to  the  instrument.”  Behind  him 
are  several  prelates,  while  to  his  right  are  the 
Pope’s  Legate,  and  the  Ai’chbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  to  his  left  Cardinal  Langton.  There 
are  also  Baron  Fitzwalter,  the  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  others. 
In  the  other  windows,  which  were  superbly 
executed  by  Eginton,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
artists  in  stained  glass,  are  full-length  figures 
of  eight  barons  of  the  Norfolk  familj',  who 
aided  in  procuring  the  charter  — the  heads, 
however,  as  well  as  those  in  the  large  window, 
being  portraits  of  members  of  the  Howard 
family  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
at  which  time  the  windows  were  executed.  On 
I  the  walls  are  several  fine  suits  of  armour,  &c. 
This  magnificent  hall  was  first  opened  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1815,  being  the  600th  anniver- 
'  sary  of  the  signing  of  the  charter. 

I  The  Great  Drawing-Room  is  a  noble 
apartment,  commanding  a  magnificent  and  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Arun,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  In  it  is  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  family  portraits,  among  which  are 
I  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  vindicating 
I  himself  (“  Sire,  he  was  my  crowned  king.  If 
the  authority  of  Parliament  had  placed  the 
crown  on  that  stake,  I  would  have  fought  for  it. 
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Let  it  place  it  on  your  head  and  you  will  find  ! 
me  as  ready  in  j’our  defence”)  before  Heniy  [ 
YII.  for  the  part  he  took  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  field  ;  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fell 
at  Bosworth,  and  who  is  generallj’  known  as 
“  Jocky  of  Norfolk,”  from  the  rude  couplet — 

“  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold,” 

which  was  found  written  on  his  gate,  as  a 
warning,  on  the  morning  when  he  set  out  on 
his  fatal  expedition ;  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  great  poet  of  his  age,  ”  who  was  not  only 
the  ornament  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  but  of  the 
still  more  brilliant  and  chivalrous  court  of 
Francis  I.  His  travels  on  the  Continent  were 
those  of  a  scholar  and  knight-errant ;  and  the 
rdsion  which  he  had  in  Agrippa’s  magic  mirror 
of  his  lady-love,  the  ‘  Fair  Greraldine,’  whom 
he  has  so  nobly  perpetuated  in  verse,  excited 
in  him  such  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  that,  at 
a  tom-nament  in  Florence,  he  challenged  all 
who  could  handle  a  lance — Turk,  Saracen,  or 
cannibal — to  di.spute  against  him  her  claims  to 
the  supremaej^  of  beauty,  and  came  off  vic¬ 
torious :  but  the  well-known  hatred  of  the 
tyrant  Henry  to  all  the  Howards  prematurely 
extingui.shed  this  bright  promise  of  excellence, 
and  Surrey,  the  last  victim  of  the  royal  mur¬ 
derer,  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-seven — 

“  Who  lias  not  heard  of  Surrey’s  fame? 
llis  was  the  liero's  soul  of  fire, 

And  his  the  Bard’s  immortal  name.’’ 

In  1.517,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

<  )ne  of  the  dark  blots  on  British  history,  was 
the  execution  of  this  true  hero  of  the  pen  and 
sword.  The  portraits  also  include  those  of 
'I'homas,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (by  Holbien),  who 
was  beheaded,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Fitzalan; 
Henry  Fitzalan;  Cardinal  Howard;  “Belted 
Will  Howard,”  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in 
our  account  of  Castle  Howard ;  and  various 
other  members  of  this  distinguished  family. 

The  Dining-Room,  formed  out  of  the  ancient 
family  chaxjel,  is  principally  remarkable  for  its 
large  stained-glass  window,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  meeting  of  King  Solomon  and  the 
(fueen  of‘ Sheba — the  heads  being  portraits  of 
the  twelfth  duke  and  his  duchess.  On  each  side 
is  respectively'  the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  interior  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  LiiiR.VKV,  the  building  of  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1801,  is  an  apartment  of  much  magni¬ 
ficence.  “  The  book-cases  and  reading-galleries 
ari!  supported  by’  fifteen  columns,  wrought  out  of 
the  richest  Spanish  mahogany';  while  the  spidered 
roof  disjilays  a  beauty'  of  workmanship  and 
delicacy  of  carving,  (.nriched  with  fruit-foliage, 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  compartments  for  reading 
recesses,  and  communicates  with  the  Alfred 
Sai.oo.n  by  folding  doors. 

The  CiiAi-KL  adjoins  the  Baron’s  Hall,  and  is 
a  chaste  and  beautiful  apartment. 

It  is  not  necessary'  further  to  describe  the 
inb  rior  of  the  castle  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  note 
that  a  eh.'imber  over  the  inner  gateway  enjoy's 
the  traditionary  fame  of  having  been  the  sleep¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Empress  jSIatilda.  It  is  a  low, 
Kpiare,  apartment,  ami  contains  a  bedstead 
whiidi  the  ipieen  is  said  to  have  occupied,  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  charm  of  the  tradition, 
it  is  some  centuries  later  in  date  than  the 
time  in  whieh  she  lived. 

Tinder  the  east-end  of  the  castle  is  a  large 
vault,  upwards  of  (iO  feet  in  length,  the  massive 
wallc  of  which  are  formed  of  blocks  of  chalk, 
strengthened  with  ribs  of  stone,  and  arc  of 
about?  feet  in  thickness.  This  vault  was  used, 

•  »f  course,  as  a  place  of  safety  for  jirisoners,  and 
a  curious  instance  of  escape  from  it  is  recorded. 
It  seems  that  in  the  year  1104  one  John  IMot 
was  here  confined  on  a  charge  of  robbery',  but 
contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Before  he  could 
get  ch  ar  away,  his  flight  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  followed.  Finding  himself  closely  pursued 
he  suddenly  turned  to  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  seizing  the  ring  attached  to  the  gate, 
ju.st  as  his  captors  were  about  to  lay  hands  on 
him,  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  He  was, 
however,  forcibly'  seized,  and  carried  back  to 
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prison.  Knowledge  of  the  affair  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  priests,  two  of  the  parties  who  as¬ 
sisted  the  constable  in  making  the  seizure  of  Mot 
were  summoned  before  the  bishop,  found  guilty', 
and  “  ordered  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Richard  at  Chichester,  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  offering  there  according  to  their  ability', 
to  be  cudgelled  i  fustigati)  five  times  through 
the  church  of  Arundel,  and  five  times  to  recite 
the  pater-noster,  ave,  and  creed,  upon  their 
knees  before  the  crucifix  of  the  high  altar.” 


Before  the  sentence,  however,  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  prisoner  was  wisely  restored 
to  the  church,  the  cudgelling  was  remitted,  and 
offerings  of  burning  tapers  were  substituted. 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  fine  old 
horned  owls  that  at  one  time  gave  renown  to 
the  Keep— owls  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  about 
whom  many  curious  anecdotes  have  been 
related.  At  present,  however,  they  greet  the 
visitors  under  glass,  in  cases ;  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  some  of  their  progeny  are  preparing 
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ARUNDEL:  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLT  TRINITY. 


to  take  the  places  in  life  of  the  old  denizens  of 
the  time-honoured  ruin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  inhabited 
portions  of  Arundel  Castle  are  of  comparatively' 
recent  date :  they  are  fitted  up  with  much  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste,  but  by  no  means  gorgeously. 
In  one  of  the  lesser  chambers  are  hung  some 
modern  drawings  of  great  merit  and  value,  by 
Trout,  Hunt,  Copley  Fielding,  David  Cox, 
and  other  arti.sts  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Briti.sh  school. 

The  Keep  is  the  groat  attraction  of  the  castle 


and  domain  of  Arundel.  Though  now  but  a 
picturesque  ruin,  it  has  been  prominent  in  all 
the  internal  contests  of  the  kingdom,  from  the 
days  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  the  reign  of  the 
third  William.  To  this  relic  of  a  remote  age 
the  public  are  freely  admitted  ;  and  a  courteous 
custodier  is  always  at  hand  to  detail  its  his¬ 
tory',  and  conduct  through  its  winding  and 
tortuous  paths  from  base  to  summit. 

Dating  from  a  time  certainly  anterior  to  the 
Conquest,  before  the  application  of  “  vil¬ 
lainous  saltpetre  ’  ’  it  must  have  been  impreg- 
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nablc — commanding  the  adjacent  country  on 
all  sides,  and  rendering  the  Arun  a  mere  tri- 

•  IHs  a  curious  fact  that  the  ground-rents  accruing  from 
streets  in  the  Strand,  London — Arundel  and  Norfolk 
.Streets — are  still  devoted  to  the  improving  and  repairing  of 
Arundel  Castle.  In  178(i,  considerable  arrears  being  due, 
the  tenants  were  called  upon  to  pay  them ;  but  refused, 
unless  it  were  agreed  to  devote  them,  according  to  ancient 
tenure,  to  such  improvements  and  repairs.  The  then 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  compelled  to  yield  a  matter  in  serious 
dispute  ;  and  the  result  was  a  thorough  restoration  of  the 
venerable  castle ;  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  almost 


butary’  to  the  will  of  its  lords  ;  it  had  ti  large 
share  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  King  - 
dom  during  the  several  civil  wars  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected.  It  remains  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  the  ruins  that  in  England 
recall  the  memories  of  battles  lost  and  won,  of 
glories  continually  claimed  and  resigned  by 

such  a  min  as  it  was  left  by  Sir  William  Waller,  during 
tlie  war  between  the  King  and  tlie  Parliament.  It  is  said 
that  in  these  restorations,  between  the  years  1786  and 
1816,  no  less  a  sum  than  £600,000  was  expended. 
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rival  competitors,  and  of  heroes  whose  mortal 
parts  have  been  dust  from  ages  so  remote  that 
their  records  are  read  only  in  “  the  dim  twi¬ 
light  of  tradition.” 

Connected  with  the  Keep*  is,  of  course,  the 
Well-tower :  Bevis’s  Tower,  the  Barbican,  is 
seen  immediately  underneath,  while,  at  a  short 
distance,  is  “  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  over  the 
gate.” 

The  square  building,  known  as  the  Clock 
Tower  (introduced  in  the  engraving),  and 
through' which  a  vaulted  Norman  passage  leads 
to  the  Keep,  dates  from  a  period  not  long  after 
the  Conquest;  parts  of  it  hear  unequivocal 
marks  of  so  early  an  origin.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  has  been  renovated ;  but 
the  lower  portion  remains  almost  as  perfect  as 
when  completed,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Arundel.  “  The  passage 
abutted  to  the  fosse,  and  was  defended  by  a 
portcullis  and  drawbridge.”  A  window  is 
pointed  out  from  which,  a.d.  1139,  the  Empress 
Maud,  it  is  said,  “  scolded  ”  the  King,  Stephen, 
who  besieged  the  castle  m  which  she  was  a 
guest. 

The  Church  or  St.  Martin  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Keep  and  some  relics  of  the  ancient  and 
venerable  structure  yet  endure.  It  was  the 
oratory  of  the  garrison,  and  “  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  as  enjoying  an  annual  rent 
of  twelve  pence,  payable  by  one  of  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Arundel.”  From  a  window  of  an 
early  date  is  obtained  a  view  of  the  oastle 
immediately  beneath ;  but  the  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country  is  very  beautiful :  not  only 
of  the  fertile  land  and  bountiful  river,  hut 
of  the  far-off  sea;  and  hours  may  be  plea¬ 
santly  and  profitably  spent  on  this  mount 
that  time  has  hallowed.  In  bidding  the  plea¬ 
sant  theme  farewell,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  old  rhyme : — 

“  Since  William  rose,  and  Harold  fell. 

There  have  been  counts  of  Arundel ; 

And  earls  old  Ai-undel  shall  have, 

While  rivers  flow  and  forests  wave.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
grounds  and  park  are  worthy  of  the  castle ; 
they  are  especially  beautiful,  varied  in  hill  and 
dale — the  free  river  at  their  base — full  of  magni¬ 
ficently  grown  trees,  and  comprise  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  well  stocked  with  deer. 

In  the  park,  which  was  originally  the  hunting 
forest  of  the  old  Earls  of  Arundel  will  be  noticed 
Hiorn’s  Tower — a  triangular,  turreted  build¬ 
ing,  of  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  designed 
as  a  prospect  tower  by  the  architect  whose 
name  it  bears.  Near  to  it  is  Pugh-Dean, 
where,  it  is  said,  Bevis,  the  Great  Castellan  of 
Arundel,  and  his  famous  horse,  “  Hirondelle,” 
are  buried.  A  mound,  covered  with  a  clump  of 
Scotch  fir-trees  is  pointed  out  as  his  burial- 
place.  N ear  this  place,  too,  is  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel  and  hermitage  of  St.  James. 

The  old  bridge  over  the  river  Arun  was  situ¬ 
ated  a  short  distance  below  the  present  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  charter  which 
Queen  Adeliza  granted  to  the  monks  of  the 
Priory  de  Calceto,  in  which  lands  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  and  an  allowance  of  timber  for  repairs  of 
the  bridge,  were  granted.  It  was  entirely  re¬ 
built  inU724,  principally  of  stone  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  adjoining  hospital.  In  1831  it 
was  widened  and  improved. 

The  Church  op  the  Holy  Trinity— all  that 
remains  of  this  once-famous  establishment  is  a 
square  building  “  enclosing  a  square  yard, 
partly  occupied  by  cloisters,  and  partly  devoted 
to  other  purposes  of  a  monastic  establishment.” 
In  it  are  some  splendid  monuments  to  members 

*  The  historian, 'Tierney,  states  that  the  Keep  probably 
comprised  the  principal  feature  of  tlie  Saxon  stronghold. 
It  is  of  a  circular  formation,  and  of  immense  strength. 
The  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse,  on  the  external 
side,  was  70  feet;  on  the  internal,  69;  which,  with  walls 
and  battlements,  produced  an  elevation  altogether  of  96  feet 
on  the  east ;  103  on  the  west.  The  walls  varied  from  8  to  10 
feet,  strengthened  by  ribs  and  buttresses.  The  inner 
space,  which  is  circular,  afforded  accommodation  to  the 
garrison  :  in  extent  it  varied  from  59  to  67  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  interior  were  several  chambers,  converging  tow'ards 
a  subterraneous  room  in  the  centre.  Differing  from  other 
Keeps,  it  contained  no  openings  or  loopholes  from  which 
the  enemy  could  be  annoyed,  and  it  was  only  from  the 
ramparts  and  battlements  that  the  garrison  could  repel  the 
assaults  of  the  assailant.  Ho  traces  can  be  seeir  of  the 
original  Saxon  entrance. 

of  the  noble  families  who  have  owned  the  place. 
One  of  the  principal  is  that  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  his  countess,  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
John,  King  of  Portugal;  and  another  striking 
feature  is  a  canopied  tomb  near  the  altar. 

The  Church  possesses  many  highly  interest¬ 
ing  features,  and  forms  a  pleasing  object  in  the 
landscape,  from  whichever  side  it  is  seen.  It  is 
cruciform,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
a  chancel,  and  transept ;  and  in  the  centre  rises 
a  low  tower,  surmounted  by  a  diminutive  spire. 

The  original  ecclesiastical  foundation  was 
that  of  the  alien  priory,  or  cell,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  established  by  Eoger  de  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and 
subjected  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Seez,  or 
de  Sagio,  in  Normandy.  It  consisted  only  of 
a  prior  and  three  or  four  monks,  who  continued 
to  conduct  the  establishment  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  until  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  when  Richard  Fitzalan  obtained 
a  license  to  extinguish  the  priory  and  to  found 
a  chantry  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  and 
twelve  secular  canons  w'ith  their  officers. 
Upon  this  change,  it  was  styled  “  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.”  At  the  suppression,  it  was 
endowed  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £263  14s.  9d. 

Being  intended  as  the  mausoleum  of  his 
family,  the  founder  supplied  ample  means  to 
enrich  it  with  examples  of  monumental 
splendour.  The  tomb  of  his  son,  Thomas 
Fitzalan,  and  his  wife,  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
John,  King  of  Portugal,  was  the  earliest  of 
those  placed  in  the  church.  It  is  of  alabaster, 
finely  sculptured,  and  was  formerly  painted  and 
gilt.  It  contains  the  effigies  of  the  earl  and 
his  lady  :  at  the  feet  of  the  earl  is  a  horse,  the 
cognizance  of  the  Fitzalans ;  and  at  those  of  his 
lady  are  two  lap-dogs.  Around,  in  niches,  are 
small  standing  figures  of  ecclesiastics,  or  pleu- 
reurs,  with  open  books,  as  performing  funeral 
obsequies  ;  and  above  them  as  many  escutcheons. 
0  ther  stately  tombs  are  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Fitzalan  and  his  wife,  and  Thomas 
Arundel,  and  his  wife,  “  one  of  the  eyres  of 
Richard  Woodevyle,  Earl  Rivers,  sister  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Queen  of  England,  sometime  wife  to  King 
Edward  IV.” 

The  chapel  which  contains  these  monuments 
is  still  in  a  dilapidated  state,  as  was  the  whole 
church — “  ruinated  ”  during  the  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  Commonwealth — 
until  Henry  Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  restored 
it,  and  put  upon  it  a  roof,  which  it  had  long 
been  without. 

Visitors  to  Arundel  will  note  near  the  bridge 
some  ancient  ruins.  According  to  the  historian, 
Tierney,  they  are  the  remains  of  the  Matson 
Bieu,  that  owed  its  origin  to  the  same  munifi- 
sence  as  the  collegiate  chapel  and  church.  It 
formed  a  quadrangle,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  chapel,  refectory  and  its  offices,  and  the 
various  chambers.  There  was  a  cloister  round 
the  court-yard.  Quoting  the  statutes,  “  the 
establishment,”  says  Mr.  Tierney,  “  was  to 
consist  of  twenty  poor  men,  either  unmarried, 

'  or  widowers,  who,  from  age,  sickness,  or  in- 
!  firmity,  were  unable  to  provide  for  their  own 
sustenance.  They  were  to  be  selected  from 
among  the  most  deserving  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  giving  the  preference  only  to 
the  servants  or  tenants  of  the  founder  and  his 
heirs  ;  they  were  to  be  men  of  moral  lives  and 
edifying  conversation,  and  were  required,  as  a 
qualification  for  their  admission,  to  know  the 
‘  Pater  Noster,’  the  ‘  Ave-maria,’  and  the 
‘  Credo,’  in  Latin.” 

These  buildings  were  dismantled  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  no 
doubt  suffered  much  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
and  sack  of  Arundel,  during  the  Civil  War,  by 
the  Parliamentarians  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Waller ;  in  1724  a  large  quantity 
of  the  materials  was  used  in  the  building  of 
the  bridge,  that  portion  only  being  rescued 
which  is  now  seen,  and  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  because  of  the 
interest  attached  to  the  once  sacred  structure. 

Arundel,  with  its  many  attractions,  is  barely 
two  hours  distant  from  London,  and  within 
half  an  hour  of  populous  Brighton ;  yet  visits 
of  strangers  to  the  old  town  and  venerable 
castle  are  comparatively  few. 

PICTURE  SALES. 

The  season  has  scarcely  yet  commenced,  but 
one  or  two  sales,  chiefly  of  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings,  have  taken  place.  Among  a  few  works  of 
this  kind  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and 
Woods  on  the  26th  of  February,  were  these : — 

‘  Durham,  from  the  River,’  G.  A.  Fripp,  £70 
(Permain)  ;  ‘  Papignio,  from  the  Falls  of  Terni,’ 

S.  Palmer,  £79  (McLean)  ;  ‘  Two  Dogs  in  a 
Landscape,’  Mdlle  Rosa  Bonheur,  £63  (Wil¬ 
son)  ;  ‘  The  Trumpeter,’  F.  Tayler,  £4.5  (Quel- 
lett)  ;  ‘An  English  Harvest-Field,’  T.  M. 
Richardson,  £116  (Farquhar).  The  following 
oil-paintings  were  sold  at  the  same  time  : — 

‘  A  Greek  Slave,’  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  £141 
(Ward);  ‘Young  Musicians,’  H.  Le  Jeune, 
A.R.A.,  £52  (Haggle)  ;  ‘  Sophia  and  Olivia,’ 

C.  Baxter,  £102;  ‘Threading  Grandmother’s 
Needle,’  Duverger,  £84  ;  ‘  Tired  Out,’  Plassan, 

£73;  ‘View  on  the  Old  River  Thorpe,  near 
Norwich,’  by  old  Crome,  £50. 

A  more  important  sale  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  on  the  5th  of 
March  :  the  collection  included  water-colour 
drawings  and  oil-pictures,  but  the  name  of 
their  owner  was  not  publicly  stated.  The 
principal  drawings  were  ‘  A  Highland  Valley,’  i 

C.  Fielding,  105  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Beauvais 
Cathedral,’  S.  Prout,  110  gs.  (E.  White)  ;  ‘A 
Peasant-Boy,’  W.  Hunt,  50  gs.  (Crouch)  ; 

‘ Eottingdean,’  Birket  Foster,  235  gs.  (Martin); 
‘Summer,’  the  same,  320  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘The 

Dead  Bird,’  the  same,  315  gs.  (Vokins)  ;  ‘  Sea- 
saw,’  the  same,  260  gs.  (Robinson)  ;  ‘  Cottages 
at  Hambledon,’  the  same,  120  gs.  (Permain)  ; 

‘  View  from  Richmond  Hill,’  the  same,  165  gs. 
(Martin) ;  ‘  Return  from  the  Otter  Hunt,’  F. 
Tayler,  230  gs.  (Robinson) ;  ‘  The  Market- 
Cart,’  the  same,  71  gs.  (Armstrong)  ;  ‘  Going  to 
Market  ’  and  ‘A  Girl  going  to  klarket,’  by  the 
same,  124  gs.  (Vokins)  ;  ‘  A  Hawking  Party- 
going  out,'  the  same,  80  gs.  (Robinson)  ;  ‘  The 
Grand  Canal,  Venice,  J.  Holland,  140  gs. 
(Whitehead);  ‘The  Go-Cart,’  H.  Le  Jeune, 
A.R.A.,  115  gs.  (Martin);  ‘  The  Arch  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  Rome,’  S.  Prout,  145  gs.  (Vokins)  ; 

‘  Wayfarers  by  the  Roadside,’  F.  W.  Topham, 

265  gs.  (Armstrong)  ;  the  following  twelve 
drawings  are  by  Birket  Foster : — ‘  Children  at 
a  Stile;’  ‘A  Farm-house;’  ‘  Schaiffhausen 
Castle;’  ‘A  Windmill,’  170  gs.  (Martin);  ‘A 
Pastoral  Scene,’  67  gs.  (Smith)  ;  ‘  The  Ferry¬ 
boat — Sunset,’  82  gs.  (Archer) ;  ‘  Girls  Read¬ 
ing,’  63  gs.  (Clark)  ;  ‘  Girl  with  a  Pail,’  61  gs.  1 

(Robinson) ;  ‘  Hambledon,’  55  gs.  (Grindlay-)  ;  I 

‘A  Farm-yard,’  101  gs.  (Ai-cher)  ;  ‘Maple 
Durham  Mill,’  100  gs.  (Martin)  ;  ‘  The  Cher¬ 
ry-Feast,’  £155  (Martin)  ;  ‘  The  Pass  of  Glen¬ 
coe,’  T.  M.  Richardson,  255  gs.  (Wilson)  ; 

‘  Sheep- Washing,’  E.  Duncan,  105  gs.  (Per¬ 
main)  ;  ‘  Constantinople,  from  the  Golden 

Horn,’  Collingwood  Smith,  90  gs.  (Scholefield)  ; 
‘Apples  and  Grapes,’  W.  Hunt,  60  gs. ;  ‘  V'iew  ! 

in  Wales,’  D.  Cox,  50  gs.  (Fisher)  ;  ‘  A  Win¬ 
ter’s  Morning,’  C.  Branwhite,  75  gs.  (Archer)  ;  j 

‘Mdlle.  de  Sambreuil  saving  her  Father’s  Life,’  j 

J.  Absolon,  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal,  50  gs.  ! 

(Bourne).  < 

The  oil-paintings  included — ‘The  Miracu-  | 

lous  Rising  of  the  Oil  in  the  Cruse  of  the  Poor  | 

Widow,’  W.  J.  Grant,  engraved  in  the  Art-  i 

Journal,  50  gs.  (Bourne)  ;  ‘  She  never  told  her  j 

Love,’  J.  Sant,  A.R.A.,  51  gs.  (Tooth)  ;  ‘Try¬ 
ing  on  the  Wedding  Shawl,’  J.  Stirling,  76  gs. 
(Bourne)  ;  ‘  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  Venice,’ 

E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  170  gs.  (Bom-ne) ;  ‘  Try^ 

Dese  Pair,’  F.  D.  Hardy,  230  gs.  (Bourne)  ; 
‘Viola  and  Olivia,’  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  100 
gs.  (Bourne);  ‘Westward  Ho!’  and  ‘Home  j 

Again  !  ’  H.  O’Neil,  190  gs.  (Martin)  ;  ‘  The  i 

Young  Shaver  ’  and  ‘  The  Seaside,’  Duverger, 

120  gs.  (McLean);  ‘Welsh  River-scene ’  and 
‘  The  Road  by  the  River,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A., 
the  latter  with  a  horseman  and  dog  by  R. 
Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  152  gs.  (Williams);  ‘Cows, 

Bull,  and  Sheep  on  the  Banks  of  the  Stour ;’ 
and  ‘  Canterbury-  Meadows,  with  Cows  V  ater- 
ing  at  the  Stour  ’ — a  pair  by-  T.  S.  Cooper, 

R.A.,  the  property  of  the  executors  of  the  late 

Mr.  John  Bates,  470  gs.  (Colnaghi).  The  en¬ 
tire  sale  realised  upwards  of  £8,000. 

K.  K 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royae  Academy.  —  Before  our 
Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the 
■storks  of  Art  intended  for  “  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  -will  have  been  “  sent  in;”  and,  as 
usual,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  the 
2nd,  the  world  will  be  invited  to  see  them. 
The  hangers  who  are  this  year  responsible 
are  Messrs.  Hook,  Elmore,  and  Sant — the 
latest  elected  member.  We  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  collection  will  not  be 
i  below  the  average  :  it  will  probably  be 

above  it.  We  might  easily  describe  the 
i  leading  pictures,  but  such  anticipations 

are  not  salutary  :  all  the  principal^British 

1  artists  will  be  contributors  ;  and,  according 

!  '  to  annual  custom,  the  rejected  will  out¬ 

number  the  accepted.  Foreign  painters 
will  muster  in  great  force :  if  all  that  are 

1  offered  are  hung,  they  will  occupy  very 

considerable  space — more  than  can  be 
reasonably  afforded  them — and,  perhaps, 
the  Council  will  find  it  only  justice  to 
hang  but  one  of  each,  even  of  the  great 

1  masters  of  the  Continent.  Such  a  course 

1  may  be  described  as  advisable,  when  we 

i  bear  in  mind  that  in  London  there  will  be 

1  four  galleries  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

’  exhibition  of  works  by  foreign  painters  : 

that  of  Mr.  Wallis,  that  of  Mr.  Everard,  the 
pictures  of  M.  Dore,  and  the  Italian  gal¬ 
lery  in  New  Bond  Street ;  while  scattered 
among  the  other  exhibitions  (those  of 
dealers)  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of 

I  the  works  of  “  strangers.”  We  know  that 

j  these  are  extensively  bought  by  British 

collectors ;  that,  in  fact,  England  is  the 
great  market  for  the  productions  of  foreign 
painters.  We  may  be  too  generous  as  well 
as  too  niggardly.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
pos.sible  that  we  may  be  going  too  far  with 
'  our  patronage  of  Continental  Art. 

_  The  National  Gallery.— The  ques¬ 
tion  of  enlarging  this  edifice  seems  still 
in  abeyance.  In  reply  to  a  query  made, 
since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  by  Mr. 

1  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Ayrton,  First  Oom- 

1  missioner  of  Works,  said.  Government  and 

their  predecessors  in  office  had  taken  the 
requisite  steps  to  acquire  the  necessary 
site,  and  he  believed  the  whole  of  the  land 
would  be  obtained  before  the  expiration  of 
the  present  financial  year ;  but  that  nothing 
hod  yet  been  decided  as  to  the  building. 

The  Fiiexch  Exhibition. — This  exibi- 
1  bition  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  4th 

;  of  April.  If  wo  may  trust  rumour,  it  will 

be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  collected  in 
these  rooms;  Mr.  Wallis  having  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  obtaining  contri¬ 
butions  from  nearly  all  the  leading  artists 
of  tho  Continent.  Her  Majesty  has  gra¬ 
ciously  lent  him  one,  a  fine  example  of 
Gallait;  and  tho  Xing  of  the  Belgians 
another,  by  tho  Belgian  painter,  Stevens. 

Tin:  New  Couut.s  oe  Justice. — Mr. 

'  Iloadlam  has  elicited  from  Mr.  Ayrton  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Street, 
the  architect  of  the  intended  Courts  of 
Justice,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  building  within  the  limits  of 
!  tho  site  prescribed  by  the  act  passed  in 

;  18G5,  and  also  within  tho  limits  of  tho 

votes  provided  by  tho  act  passed  in  tho 
same  year.  At  present  Government  had 
not  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  precisely  stated. 

The  Aiictiitect  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barrjq  A.R.A., 
and  Mr.  Ayrton  have,  it  is  said,  come  to  a 
rupture,  on  a  question  of  expenditure  and 
necessary  improvements :  as  a  consequence 
Mr.  Barry  is  reported  to  have  resigned  his 
post.  It  seems,  from  what  has  been  said 

in  Parliament,  that  the  Board  of  Works  in¬ 
tends  in  future  to  take  the  public  buildings 
entirely  into  its  own  hands.  Notice  has 
been  given  in  the  House  of  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  the  Correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  the  architect.  We  wait  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  affair  with  some  curiosity 
allied  with  solicitude. 

Joan  of  Arc. — The  picture,  by  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Ward,  from  which  the  very  charming 
engraving  that  graced  the  January  part  of 
the  Art-Journal  was  taken,  we  stated,  in 
error,  to  be  the  ‘  ‘  property  of  the  publishers.” 
It  is  not  so  :  it  was  lent  to  us  by  the  accom¬ 
plished  lady,  in  whose  possession  it  for  the 
present  remains.  It  is  unquestionably 
among  the  very  best  of  the  many  admir¬ 
able  productions  that  have  placed  her  name 
foremost  among  the  artists  of  Europe. 

The  Artists’  General  Benevolent 
Institution. — The  fifty-fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  valuable  institution  has  been 
held.  It  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging, 
in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the  income  during 
the  past  year  was  nearly  £3,000 ;  while 
sums  amounting  to  £1,255  were  distributed 
to  needy  artists,  and  the  widows  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  artists  deceased,  to  the  number  of 
seventy- nine  :  these  amounts  vary  from 
£60  to  £10.  The  anniversary  dinner  is 
announced :  we  hope  it  may  be  largely 
supported  by  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  its  prosperity — if  not  for 
themselves,  for  their  less  fortunate  breth¬ 
ren.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  immense  amount  of  good  achieved  by 
the  society  during  the  fifty- five  years  of  its 
existence.  The  Report  informs  us  that  J. 
E.  Millais,  E.A.,  has  succeeded  the  late  H. 
W.  Phillips  as  hon.  secretary,  and  three  of 
the  vice-presidents  have  died  during  the 
past  year— George  Jones,  E.A.,  Thomas 
Oreswick,  E.A.,  and  James  H.  Mann,  Esq. 

Cameos  —The  Council  of  the  Art-IJnion 
of  London  has  given  a  commission  to  Mr. 
Eonca  to  execute,  in  onyx,  a  reproduction 
of  Mr.  Foley’s  statue  of  Caractacus,  byway 
of  bringing  this  elegant  branch  of  Art  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  public. 

Modern  Italian  Pictures.— An  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  is  now  open  at  the 
Gallery,  168,  New  Bond  Street.  It  consists 
of  thirty-eight  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
existing  schools  of  Italy,  collected  by 
Signor  Ciardiello,  himself  a  painter  in  good 
repute,  and  of  much  ability  :  he  shows  but 
two  of  his  own  works.  The  leading 
maestro  is  the  Cavaliere  G.  Castiglione, 
who  exhibits  ten  of  his  productions  :  they 
are  of  great  merit ;  interesting  in  subject- 
matter  ;  manifesting  considerable  power  in 
conception,  arrangement,  and  execution ; 
and  may,  without  disparagement,  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  best  of  our  continental 
importations.  Other  works  of  note  are  by 
Signori  Priolo,  Sciuti,  Lenzi,  He  Nigris, 
and  Martini — names  as  yet  but  little  known 
in  England.  The  exhibition  may  bo 
regarded  as  an  experiment:  the  number  of 
pictures  will  no  doubt  be  largely  increased 
hereafter  —  if  the  public  appreciate  the 
attempt,  and  encourage  the  enterprising 
speculator.  We  have  been  so  thoi’oughly 
familiarised,  of  late  years,  with  the  best 
productions  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wallis  and 
Mr.  Everard,  that  we  may  safely  welcome 
those  who  introduce  us  to  the  leading 
painters  of  Italy.  Our  store  of  knowledge 
will  be  thus  augmented :  those  who  stay 
at  home  may  thus  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  professors  who  occupy  prominent 
places  in  a  country,  certainly  not  less 
important  to  us,  in  Art-relations,  than  any 
other  nation  of  Europe.  We,  therefore. 

hope  Signor  Ciardiello  may  be  visited  by 
some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  liberal  of 
our  collectors.  They  wiU  find  in  this  gal¬ 
lery  works  that  will  do  no  discredit  to  the 
best  collection  in  England. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  the  Haymarket,  has 
opened  his  annual  exhibition.  It  consists 
of  127  pictures;  many  of  them  of  great 
merit,  for  the  most  part  of  small  size, 
such  as  may  be,  at  comparatively  easy 
cost,  the  adornments  of  English  homes. 

In  the  list  of  contributors  we  find  the  well- 
known  names  of  Nicol,  A.R.A.  ;  Ores¬ 
wick,  E.A. ;  Ansdell,  E.E.A. ;  Goodall, 
E.A. ;  Horsley,  E.A. ;  Hulme ;  Marcus 
Stone;  Leader;  Hillingford;  Prout;  Wy- 
burd ;  Elmore,  E.A. ;  T.  S.  Cooper,  E.A.; 
Baxter;  Beavis;  G.  Leslie,  A.E.A. ;  Vicat 
Cole,  A.E.A. ;  Hobson,  A.E.A. ;  F.  H. 
Hardy ;  and  the  foreign  members :  Tadema, 
Coomans,  Frere,  Philippeau,  Ludovici, 
Henrietta  Brown,  Verboeckhoven,  Baug- 
niet,  and  several  others.  Among  the 
most  prominent  works  are  two  of  admir¬ 
able  character  by  Albert  Bierstadt.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  this  excellent  and 
interesting  collection  might  supply  us 
with  materials  for  a  much  longer  notice 
than  we  are  this  month  enabled  to  give. 

By  far  the  great  proportion  is  here  seen 
for  the  first  time ;  and  altogether  the  exhi¬ 
bition  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  Art-treats  of  the  season. 

No.  4,  Leicester  Square.  —  On  the 
front  of  this  house,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Sir  J oshua  Reynolds,  a  circular  tablet, 
resembling  that  marking  the  birth-place 
of  Byron,  in  Holies  Street,  has  been  re¬ 
cently  affixed,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

LIVED 

here 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

PAINTER. 

BORN  1723. 

DIED  1792. 

A  Statue  of  the  Queen,  presented  by 
his  Highness  Maharajah  Khunderao  Gui- 
cowar,  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  to  the 
Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay,  has  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Matthew  Noble,  and  is  about  to 
take  its  departure  for  India,  where  it  has 
been  preceded  by  a  Gothic  canopy  of 
Sicilian  marble  of  immense  size,  nearly 

50  feet  '  high,  and  weighing,  it  is  said,  no 
less  than  200  tons,  the  work  of  W.  Earp, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sculptor.  The 
statue  of  the  Queen  is  colossal,  the  weight 
is  twelve  tons,  and  it  was  cut  from  a  single 
block  of  Carrara  marble  that  weighed  twenty 
tons — the  largest  block,  we  believe,  that  has 
been  exported  into  England.  Fortunately, 
it  is  of  the  finest  character ;  without  a  blot, 
except  at  the  extremity  of  the  robe,  and 
even  there  the  marks  are  slight  and  not 
prejudicial.  The  statue  is,  of  coiu'se, 
seated ;  it  has  been  finished  with  exceeding 
care,  and  is,  regarded  in  that  light,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  works  that  has  been 
produced  in  this  country.  Mr.  Noble  has 
been  happy  in  giving  grace  and  dignity  to 
his  work :  while  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  likeness  of  her  Majesty,  it  properly 
represents  her  “at  her  best,”  and  is  such 
a  stately  portrait  as  aE  her  loving  subjects 
will  be  gratified  to  see  in  her  Eastern 
dominions.  The  sculptor  has  managed 
to  arrange  the  di’aperies  and  accessaries 
with  consummate  skill.  The  sceptre  and 
globe  are  held  in  either  hand ;  and  the 
robes  of  state  fall  with  formality  yet  suf¬ 
ficient  ease.  Altogether,  the  important  pro¬ 
duction  is  one  of  the  very  highest  order  of  the 
sculptor’s  art.  With  this  grand  work  also 
will  go  to  India — presented  by  “  the  Sassoon 
family  ”  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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at  Bombay  (an  establishment  attached  to 
the  Victoria  Gardens) — another  large  work, 
— a  statue  of  the  good  Prince  Albert,  also 
the  production  of  Mr.  Noble.  It  is 
a  standing  figure  placed  on  an  elevated 
pedestal,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  figures 
representing  Science  and  Art :  the  work 
is  of  very  great  excellence.  The  artist 
has  here  had  scope  for  poetical  sentiment 
and  feeling :  the  figures  seated  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  are  of  surpassing  beauty. 
These  two  admirable  works —  munificent 
gifts — will  be  rare  acquisitions  at  Bombay  : 
they  extort  from  us  a  wish  that  they  were 
destined  to  remain  in  England.  They  are, 
indeed,  princely  boons,  and  ought  to  be 
honoured  as  well  as  the  generous  givers, 

A  Gigantic  Lens,  the  largest  as  yet 
produced  in  this  country,  has  been  made 
by  the  renowned  optician.  Boss,  and  is 
now  in  use  by  Mr.  Mayall,  of  Eegent 
Street.  Its  advantages  are  of  a  rare 
order ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  largely  contri¬ 
bute  to  advance  the  art  of  photography. 
It  is  an  achromatic  lens  of  great  photo¬ 
graphic  power,  and  will  take  with  startling 
rapidity  portraits  of  any  size,  from  the 
smallest  miniature  up  to  very  nearly  life- 
size,  with  accuracy  and  due  proportion  in 
every  part  of  the  picture.  The  lens  is 
made  of  glass  of  the  whitest  description, 
and  its  great  size  admits  so  large  a  volume 
of  fight  that  photographs  covering  a  space 
of  10  inches  by  12  inches  may  be  done, 
in  a  well-arranged  glass  room,  in  eight 
seconds — a  shortness  of  exposure  evidently 
of  immense  value,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  expression  and  naturalness  oipose  are 
all-important.  The  lens  renders  in  the 
photograph  all  that  is  seen  in  the  optical 
image,  and  this  is  so  truthful  in  its  pro¬ 
portions  that  the  coarseness  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  belonging  to  large  photographs,  taken 
with  inferior  lenses,  are  agreeably  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  In  the  open-air 
groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  persons,  each 
with  a  face  about  the  size  of  a  soverign, 
and  the  whole  picture  24  inches  by  24 
inches,  can  be  taken  with  the  short  ex¬ 
posure  of  ten  seconds.* 

Me..  Chaeles  Meeciee  has  completed 
portraits  of  two  eminent  gentlemen  of 
Lancashire — Nathaniel  Eckersley,  Esq., 
and  John  Pearson,  Esq. ;  the  former  of 
whom  long  represented  Wigan  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  portraits  are  painted,  by 
subscription  of  the  Conservatives  of  that 
town  and  its  neighbouihood,  in  recognition 
of  the  services  rendered  by  these  gentlemen 
to  “the  cause”  in  contesting  the  borough 
at  the  general  election ;  at  which,  however, 
they  were  the  unsuccessful  candidates, 
though  universally  esteemed  and  respected 
by  all  parties.  Mi’.  Mercier  has  done  his 
work  thoroughly  well,  without  any  effort 
at  display,  but  with  high  and  excellent 
finish,  while  in  each  case  the  pose  is 
admirable.  Both  may  be  classed  among 
the  best  productions  of  their  order,  and 
cannot  but  afford  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
subscribers  who  have  paid  for  them. 

The  Exhibition  of  Aet-woeks,  Fine 
and  Industrial,  to  be  opened  at  Cardiff  in 
August  next,  may  be  expected  to  be  a 
great  success — at  least  as  successful  as  that 
at  Wolverhampton.  The  town  is  the 
capital  of  South  Wales  :  the  surrounding 
district  is  rich  and  populous  ;  it  is  a  sea¬ 
port  of  much  importance,  and  situate  in 
the  centre  of  prosperous  manufactories  in 
the  great  coal  district.  The  list  of  patrons 
is  large  and  very  influential,  and  the 
managing  committee  is  composed  of  prac- 

*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  glass  used  for  lenses 
in  every  country  of  Europe  is  manufactured  by  Messrs, 
Chance,  of  Birmingham. 

tical  business-men.  Proper  applications 
for  aid  will  presently  be  made  to  artists 
and  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain.  We  hope  they  will  be  readily  and 
cordially  responded  to ;  for  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  fleld,  cultivated  and  prepared 
for  a  harvest  to  both.  The  wealth  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  considerable,  the  energy 
of  the  people  great,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  those  who  contribute  will  “find  their 
account  ”  in  so  doing ;  while  those  who 
love  Art,  and  desire  its  propagation,  will 
obtain  an  abundant  reward. 

A  Bust  of  Pueity,  from  the  model  by 
Matthew  Noble,  has  been  added  to  the 
issues  of  the  Ceramic  Art-Union.  It  is  a 
charming  work,  and  fully  worth  the  guinea 
of  the  subscriber  by  whom  it  may  be 
selected.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  all  the  examples  of  Art  produced  by 
this  Society  are  of  a  rare  order  of  excel¬ 
lence  ;  at  least,  they  are  all  good :  the 
wonder  is  how  they  can  be  supplied  to  the 
public  at  so  small  a  cost.  We  believe  no 
one  would  grudge  a  guinea  to  possess  the 
bust  under  notice — to  say  nothing  of  the 
chances  of  a  prize  of  still  greater  value ; 
and  there  is  conclusive  evidence,  sustained 
by  the  sanction  of  a  committee  of  well- 
known  gentlemen,  that  such  prizes  are 
numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
subscribed.  There  is  now  a  choice  of,  we 
believe,  twenty  objects,  very  varied,  and  all 
of  tasteful  and  graceful  character,  from 
which  the  subscriber  may  take  one  at  the 
time  of  subscribing. 

Messes.  Howell  and  James  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  two  illuminated  volumes  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of 
opening  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
the  Holborn  Valley  Viaduct,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1869 ;  when  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  made  good  his 
title  to  a  baronetcy.  The  books  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  in  all  respects  admirable 
as  works  of  Art.  The  illuminated  pages 
are  drawings  of  a  high  order  :  the  views  of 
the  viaduct  and  the,  bridge  are  indeed  of 
great  excellence ;  while  the  emblematic 
designs,  though  richly  coloured  and  relieved 
with  “  punctured  gold,”  are  in  good  taste, 
and  by  no  means  over-done.  The  binding 
also  is  of  considerable  merit.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  say  that  these  pictures  (for  such 
they  are)  are  produced  in  Ireland  entirely 
by  Irish  artists,  educated  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  of 
Belfast.  Messrs.  Ward  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  long-renowned  firm  of 
Howell  and  James  for  the  exclusive  issue 
of  their  productions  of  this  class :  it  will 
be  a  fortunate  junction  for  both  :  Messrs. 
Ward  will  create,  and  Messrs.  Howell 
and  James  will  issue,  under  circumstances 
such  as  no  other  house  could  possess; 
while  the  former  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  sage  experience,  artistic  skill,  and 
extensive  connection  of  the  latter.  A  new 
and  very  important  trade  is  thus  created  in 
Ireland,  where  Art  and  Art-manufacture 
sadly  Ian  guish.  Her  Maj  esty  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  Messrs.  Howell  and  James  to  exhibit 
these  works  at  their  rooms  in  Begent  Street : 
we  hope  they  have  been  largely  seen ;  for  on 
all  occasions,  when  testimonials  are  pre¬ 
sented,  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
productions  such  as  these.  Other  volumes 
of  the  kind  were  shown  at  the  same  time : 
among  them  the  address  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  Manchester ;  the 
address  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians :  and  the  address  to  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  from  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Doncaster.  They  were  similarly  em¬ 
blazoned  ;  though,  in  some  instances,  at 
comparatively  small  cost. 

REVIEWS. 

Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the 

Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake. 

With  a  Memoir,  compiled  Lady  East- 

lAKB.  Published  by  John  Murray. 

The  two  subjects  forming  the  title  of  this 
volume  divide  it  into  about  equal  proportions. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  sheets  the  “me¬ 
moir  ”  stands  first,  and  therefore  claims  priority 
of  notice.  In  tracing  out  the  history  of  the 
late  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  from  its 
earliest  date  to  its  close.  Lady  Eastlake  has,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  executed  her  task 
with  a  gentle  and  tender  hand,  and  with  an 
exalted  view  of  his  talents  as  a  painter,  and  of 
his  general  knowledge  of  matters  associated 
with  Art.  She  says  truly  that  it  is  not  “  safe 
to  infer  that  a  painter’s  mind  may  in  great 
measure  be  read  through  his  works  ; — his  mode 
of  viewing  Nature,  his  feeling  for  Art  are  seen 
in  them ;  but  the  force  or  refinement  which 
they  display  are  not  invariably  recognisable  in 
the  individual  who  gave  them  birth.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  expect  that  we  shall  find  the  man 
always  in  harmony  with  his  creations  ;  and 
this  will  be  found  to  hold  true  in  opposite 
senses.  For  if  the  powers  of  certain  minds 
would  seem  to  have  been  adapted  by  Nature  to 
flow  through  the  channel  of  the  Arts,  and 
through  that  only,^ — leaving  sometimes  the  rest 
of  the  man  apparently  the  drier, — there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  instances  where  the  force  of 
character  and  energy  of  will  which  assisted  the 
painter’s  career  would  have  ensured  excellence 
in  any  path  of  intelligence, — where  the  Art 
however  attractive,  presents  but  a  portion  of  its 
author’s  mind,  and  where  a  true  estimate  of 
the  man  can  only  be  gathered  from  evidence 
beyond  that  which  his  works  can  supply.” 

It  is  on  this  hypothesis  that  we  have  always 
formed  our  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 

He  gained  his  position  far  less  by  his  natural 
genius  as  a  painter — for  none  of  his  works  bear 
evidence  of  that  originality  of  conception,  or  of 
that  power  of  execution,  which  compels  recog¬ 
nition  of  extraordinary  strength  of  intellect  and 
mastery  over  difficulties — than  by  his  love  of  Art, 
and  his  assiduous  perseverance  in  following  it, 
guided  by  “  delicacy  of  taste  and  refinement  of 
feeling,”  which,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  are 
“  its  chief  characteristics.”  Eastlake’s  scholarly 
attainments,  his  mental  habits,  and  his  facility 
for  giving  verbal  expression  to  them,  raised  him 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Academy,  and  his 
connection  with  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  the 

Great  Exhibition  of  1851  seemed  to  grow  na¬ 
turally  out  of  the  previous  conditions  of  his  life. 

He  had,  as  may  be  said,  throughout  his  course, 
been  in  training  for  the  position  he  attained — a 
training  matured  equally  as  regarded  the  prac¬ 
tice,  the  means,  the  aims,  and  the  history  of 

Art. 

But  short  reference  is  made  by  Lady  Eastlake 
to  Sir  Charles  in  his  office  of  President  of  the 

Eoyal  Academy.  “It  is  not  for  me,”  she  says, 
to  attempt  to  catalogue  the  measures  which  he 
supported  or  brought  forward.  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  general  as  abrogations  of  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  Body,  and  as  additional  advantages 
to  the  schools  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Arts 
generally ;  his  master-principle  being  ever 
kept  in  view,  that  the  true  object  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  its  only  source  of  invulnerability, 
was  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Public,  before 
that  of  its  individual  members.”  This  passage 
provokes  the  inquiry,  what  was  the  gain  to  the 
“  Public  ”  during  Sir  Charles’s  occupancy  of  the 
President’s  chair  ?  and  yet  another  —  what 
effort  did  he  make  to  comply  with  the  demand 
so  long  made  outside  of  the  Academy  to  admit 
others  into  it  ?  When  elected  to  office,  he  found 
the  “  Body  ”  to  consist  of  forty  members,  and 
twenty  associates,  and  he  left  it  unenlargcd  and 
unstrengthened,  though  artists  of  undoubted 
merit  had  been  knocking  at  the  doors  for 
admittance  till  they  became  weary.  The 
authority  and  influence  of  the  President  might 
have  been  so  exercised  as  to  sweep  away  this 
monstrous  injustice  to  a  large  number  of  able 
men,  but  we  never  heard  that  he  at  any  time 
“  supported  or  brought  forward,”  a  measure  to 
that  effect.  His  “  master-principle”  always  ap- 
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peared  to  be  that  •which  -would  maintain  the 
privileges  and  interests  of  the  Academy  circum¬ 
scribed  with  its  own  narrow  limits,  without  any 
desire  that  others  might  share  in  them.  It  is 
true,  so  Lady  Eastlake  intimates,  that  through 
him  reporters  for  the  daily  papers  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  present  at  the  annual  banquets ; 
but  we,  and  the  public  generally,  as  we  think, 
would  have  been  more  satisfied  to  know  that 
the  seats  thus  occupied,  or  at  least  others,  had 
been  filled  with  artists  entitled  to  be  there  by 
right  of  membership. 

The  essays  forming  this  portion  of  Sir 
Charles’s  “Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  are  two  chapters  entitled  “  How  to 
Observe;  ”  an  essay  on  “  The  Difference  between 
Language  and  Art,”  &c. ;  and  a  “Discourse  on 
the  Characteristic  Differences  between  the 
Formative  Arts  and  Descriptive  Poetry.” 
Like  all  the  writings  of  their  author  they  show 
artistic  learning,  judgment,  and  discrimination, 
and  are  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
students  and  amateurs;  while  the  “  Memoir” 
may  be  commended  to  the  general,  as  well  as 
artistic,  reader  as  an  interesting  narrative, 
especially  of  Eastlake’ s  travels  in  Italy  and 
other  continental  countries. 


A  Guide  to  Figuee  -  Painting  in  Watee- 
CoLOUEs,  WITH  Illusteations  OF  Beush- 
■woEK.  By  Sidney  T.  Whitefoed.  Pub¬ 
lished  by"  Geoege  Rowney  &  Co. 

This  little  treatise  will  be  found  very  profitable 
to  a  certain  class  of  students,  notably  to  those 
who  propose  to  themselves  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  in  accordance  with  established  usage. 
The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  at  once  evident 
in  opening  the  book.  There  is  no  written 
treatise  on  Art  that  can  supplement  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  master.  The  writer,  impressed 
with  this  wholesome  truth,  imparts  to  his 
readers  a  set  of  valuable  elementary  principles, 
which,  although  indispensable,  are  frequently 
acquired  by"  students  only"  after  a  long  course 
of  practice,  amid  the  bewildering  fascinations 
of  colour  and  execution. 

The  author  very  judiciously"  gives  examples 
of  surface- work,  hatching,  stippling,  &c.,  which 
in  e.xeeution  are  mysteries  to  beginners,  until 
the  method  is  explained  to  them,  or  better, 
shown  in  practice  by  a  master.  The  value  of  a 
mastery  in  hatching  and  stippling  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  shown  that  these  are  the 
only-  means  in  water-colour  of  working  up  to  the 
full  force  of  the  colours  employed.  Of  the 
many  useful  notes  the  writer  gives,  there  is  one 
of  which  we  feel  the  peculiar  force.  It  counsels 
the  preservation  of  spoilt  drawings  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  points  of  failure  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  assist  the  student  to  avoid  similar  errors 
in  future  works.  Mr.  Whiteford,  in  speaking 
of  draperies  and  the  arrangement  of  the  figure, 
or,  it  may  be  the  lay"  figure,  says  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  drapery  should  indicate  the 
form  beneath.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
dispose  drapery  so  as  to  indicate  the  living 
figure  beneath,  and  to  avoid  the  lifeless  flatness 
of  the  lay"  figure. 

The  author  very"  fitly  observes  that  “The 
extremes  of  light  and  dark  observed  in  nature 
are  e  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Art,  that  a  coin- 
pronii.se  of  some  sort  is  unavoidable.  Either 
the  shadows  must  be  inten.sified  at  a  sacrifice  of 
c-.lour  to  ensure  strong  relief  and  brilliancy  in 
the  lights,  or  the  efTeet  of  reflected  lights  upon 
part;  in  shade  may  be  allowed  for,  and  their 
I  "biiir  indicated,  in  which  case  the  high  lights 
must  in  some  degree  sufler  depreciation.  'This 
last  course,  necessitating  great  refinement  in 
the  gradation  of  the  colours,  seems  best  adapted 
to  water-colour  painting.  Intense  darks  are 
difficult  to  obtain  with  water-colours,  and  in 
drawings  we  look  rather  for  prevalence  of  light 
and  colour  than  marked  contrasts  and  great 
extent  of  shade.  When  much  force  is  sought 
there  is  always  a  temptation  to  employ  gum  or 
other  ‘  medium,’  Imt  their  use  is  open  to  many 
-  bjections.  Not  only  do  they"  render  the  draw¬ 
ing  peculiarly  susceptible  of  injury  from  a  too 
diy  ijr  too  moist  atmosphere — the  first  covering 
the  surface  with  cnicks,  and  the  last  -with  a  sort 
of  mildew,  but  also  they"  endanger  the  general 
1  amiony  of  the  colouring.  'Those  parts  of  the 


work,  over  which  gum  has  been  passed,  have  a 
disagreeable  shining  look,  and  are  so  deep  in 
tone  as  to  contrast  too  violently  with  the  rest.” 

'The  student  of  the  figure  in  water-colour 
will,  perhaps,  look  with  despair  on  studies 
made  from  the  figure  in  oil.  In  the  latter  the 
brilliancy  of  the  high  lights  in  the  flesh  are 
due  to  a  skilfully  arranged  imjiasto,  to  imitate 
which,  in  water-colour  a  directly  opposite 
course  is  necessary ;  that  is,  in  the  lights 
the  thinnest  possible  application  of  colour 
is  admitted,  the  artist  trusting  rather  to  the 
paper  for  the  realisation  of  light.  Very" 
effective  dra-wings,  at  least,  are  made  in  this 
way ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  two  artists 
work  on  the  same  plan.  This  method  ignores 
entirely  the  use  of  body-colour,  or  body- white, 
as  it  is  called  here.  On  the  use  of  this  material, 
Mr.  Whiteford  presents  his  readers  with  rules 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  our  most  eminent 
artists.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  exhausted 
the  methods  of  employing  it.  We  know  of  no 
other  equally  valuable  set  of  notes  on  body- 
white  in  any  other  book  of  instructions. 

For  its  many  valuable  points  we  recommend 
this  little  work  to  the  class  of  students  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Its  style  is  easy,  fluent,  and 
agreeable ;  and  it  does  not  alarm  students  by 
setting  before  them  propositions  difficult  to 
beginners. 


Outline  Examples  of  Freehand  Oenamenp. 

Adapted  for  Class  or  Individual  Teaching. 

Designed  by  F.  Edwaed  Hulme,  F.L.S. 

Author  of  “  Plant-Form.”  Published  by 

Maecus  Waed  &  Co. 

The  papers  and  engravings  which  have 
appeared  in  this  Journal  during  the  present 
year  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr.  Hulme 
will  have  introduced  his  name  to  our  readers, 
and  must  also  prove  his  capabilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  work  as  is  indicated  in  the 
above  title.  “Having,”  he  writes,  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  it,  “  had  a  long  and  threefold 
experience  as  a  master  at  a  Government  School 
of  Art,  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  large  public 
schools,’and  also  in  a  private  connection,  I  have 
often  felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  series  of  outline 
copies  for  ornamental  drawing.”  It  is  to  meet 
this  necessity  that  he  has  published  these 
“Outline  Examples,”  which,  though  based 
principally  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  to 
which  flowers  occasionally  are  added,  present 
infinite  variety  of  form  and  arrangement.  Not 
only  to  the  student  of  drawing  is  the  book  a 
mine  of  well-drawn  examples,  but  it  will  be 
found  most  valuable  to  all  engaged  in  the  art 
of  design  of  every  kind — to  the  manufacturer  no 
less  than  to  the  ornamentest.  Among  the  sixty 
specimens  of  which  the  work  consists  are  many 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  decorative 
sculptor,  the  bookbinder,  the  manufacturer  of 
textile  fabrics  of  every  description  in  which 
patterns  are  employed ;  and  to  many  others 
whom  it  is  not  needful  to  point  out.  We  may 
add  the  examples  are  dra-wn  upon  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  :  in  many  instances  diagrams  of 
construction  accompany  them,  to  aid  the  student 
of  drawing. 


'The  Aets  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the 
Peeiod  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Paul 
Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jacob),  Curator  of 
the  Imperial  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  Paris. 
Illustrated  with  Nineteen  Chromolitho- 
graphic  Prints,  and  upwards  of  Four 
Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  Published 
by  Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  can  do  nothing  more  this  month  than 
announce  the  appearance,  in  an  English  dress, 
of  this  work,  one  which,  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  has  met  withjremarkable 
success.  'The  wide  scope  comprehended  in  the 
survey  IVI.  Lacroix  takes  of  Middle-Age  Art  is 
so  inclusive  of  everything  which  comes  within 
the  range  of  Art  of  any  kind  that  the  book  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  a  large  section  of  the 
public  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  hope  to  recur  to  it,  and  offer 
some  examples  of  the  numerous  engravings 
that  adorn  the  pages  of  a  book  which  the  artist 
and  archaeologist  must  value. 


Veee  Foster’s  Drawing  Copy-Book.  Land¬ 
scape  in  Water-colour.  By  John  Callow. 
Published  by  Marcus  Waed  &  Co. 

Some  time  since  we  noticed  favourably  a  series 
of  elementary  drawing-books  issued  by  the 
above  publishers,  and  applicable  to  the  use  of 
the  lead-pencil.  This  new  series  carries  the 
pupil  still  further  on  his  road  towards  the 
attainment  of  practical  drawing  by  placing 
before  him  a  number  of  simple  studies  with  the 
brush.  The  subjects  are  varied,  very  sketchy 
in  manner,  as  such  examples  ought  to  be  for 
young  learners,  and  simple  as  compositions. 
The  excellence  of  Mr.  Callow’s  water-colour 
dra'wings  is  too  widely  known  to  require  any 
comment ;  he  has  here  brought  down  his  ex¬ 
experience  and  practice  to  the  level  of  the 
juvenile  student  in  a  series  of  progressive 
lessons,  executed  in  bistre  or  warm  sepia,  useful 
and 'picturesque  at  the  same  time.  'They  are 
fully  entitled  to  our  recommendation. 


Almost  Faultless.  A  Story  of  the  Present 
Day.  Published  by  W.  P.  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 

“The  Book  for  Governesses,”  which  was,  and 
deserved  to  be,  well  received,  gave  promise 
which  is  well  fulfilled,  that  the  author’s  next 
flight  would  be  more  extensive ;  that  she  would 
take  a  wider  range,  and  deal  with  a  greater 
variety  of  characters.  “Almost  Faultless” 
opens  with  two  well-drawn  portraits  of  father 
and  son,  who  are  the  mainsprings  of  the  story, 
and  stand  well  out  whenever  they  are  called 
into  action.  They  are  medical  practitioners  in 
a  populous  neighbourhood,  and  their  patients 
are  sketched  with  considerable  ability ;  our 
readers  will  see  that  the  canvas  is  a  large  one ; 
at  times  there  is  evidence  that  the  author 
found  it  too  large  and  filled  it  up  with  dia¬ 
logue,  which  has  impoverished,  rather  than 
aided  her  design  ;  but  dialogues  are  quickly  got 
over,  and  the  characters,  particularly  the  female 
ones,  and  the  story  they  develop,  will  carry  the 
reader  with  much  interest  to  the  end. 

The  volume  is  beautifully  got  up,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  above  the  average,  and  the  binding  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Nimmo,  both  for  its  beauty  and 
solidity, 

Waverley  ;  OR,  ’Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Published  by 
A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  re-pnblication 
of  Scott’s  novels  and  romances  under  the  title 
of  the  “  Centenary  Edition.”  It  purports  to 
contain  the'  author’s  latest  manuscript  correc¬ 
tions  and  notes ;  and  from  this  source  have  been 
obtained  several  annotations  of  considerable 
interest,  never  before  published.  Some  minor 
notes  have  also  been  added,  explanatory  of 
references  now  rendered  perhaps  somewhat  ob¬ 
scure  by  lapse  of  time  ;  and  a  special  glossary 
will  be  appended  to  such  of  the  novels  as  re¬ 
quire  it,  as  well  as  a  separate  index.  This 
new  edition  appears  in  an  attractive  form,  in 
a  clear,  legible  type,  printed  on  good  paper : 
each  tale  will,  we  believe,  be  completed  in  a 
single  volume,  and  the  series  bids  fair  to  be  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  hundredth  year  of  the 
great  romancer’s  birth. 

The  issue  of  two  other  volumes — the  “Anti¬ 
quary”  and  “Guy  Mannering” — since  these 
remarks  were  ■v'ritten,  confirms  our  impression 
as  to  the  series ;  it  is  beyond  question  the  best ; 
and  will  be  accepted  as  such,  not  only  by  those 
who  possess  no  edition,  but  by  those  whose 
books  may  be  worn  by  frequent  use. 


Records  of  1869.  By  Edward  West. 
Published  by  the  Author,  1,  Bull  and 
Mouth  Street. 

The  year  last  passed  away  has  supplied  Mr. 
West  with  another  catalogue  of  themes  for  his 
talents  of  versification,  of  which,  for  several 
successive  years,  we  have  have  had  annual 
examples.  If  his  aim  in  these  short  poems  is 
not  high,  from  a  literary  stand-point,  it  possesses 
the  merit  of  sound  moral  teaching  derived  from 
the  events  which  he  ingeniously  manages  to 
turn  to  instructive  account. 
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ART-MTJSEUMS,  AMATEURS,  AND 
ARTISTS  m  AMERICA. 

the  English  reader  interpret 
the  leading  heading  to  this 
article  only  in  the  present  tense, 
concluding  that  there  do  exist 
at  this  moment  institutions 
worthy  of  that  appellation,  he 
would  be  led  astray.  Aly  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  set  him  right,  both  as 
to  the  present  and  future,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  as  we 
proceed.  As  yet,  America  has 
put  forward  no  claim  in  a  na¬ 
tional  sense  to  museums,  or  even 
a  school  of  Art.  Nevertheless, 
from  time  to  time,  some  aesthetic 
seeds  have  been  sown  by  the  waysides,  which 
have  sprung  up  into  scattered  plants  that  will 
reward  systematic  culture. 

Artists  must  precede  schools  of  Art,  taste 
and  knowledge,  museums  and  galleries,  on  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply ;  although, 
subsequently,  the  supply  reacts  on,  and  enlarges, 
the  demand.  In  Europe,  museums  and  schools 
of  Art,  organised  on  a  popular  basis,  to  instruct 
the  people  at  large,  chronologically  and  scienti¬ 
fically  arranged,  are  of  recent  origin.  Until 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  living  generation 
galleries  of  objects  of  Art  consisted  simply  of 
the  capricious  gatherings  of  royal  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  patrons,  seldom  well  instructed,  or  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  higher  motive  than  princely  os¬ 
tentation.  Consequently  there  was  in  them 
no  historical  sequence,  nor  did  thej’’  furnish 
adequate  means  to  study  the  development'  of 
Art  at  any  fixed  epoch ;  while  much  less  were 
they  collected  with  a  view  of  ministering  to  the 
happiness  and  refinement  of  the  subjects  of 
their  founders,  however  much  individual  artists 
may  have  benefited  by  them.  Still  the  world 
is  largely  indebted  to  defunct  royalty  for  thus 
securely  placing  in  their  palaces  precious  works, 
which  otherwise  might  have  perished  or  been 
obscured  in  private  hands.  But  even  in  exhi¬ 
biting  pictures  and  sculptures  which  gratified 
royal  pride  to  possess,  less  attention  was  shown 
them  as  works  of  Art  by  placing  them  in  the 
most  favourable  conditions  to  display  their 
merits,  than  to  make  them  play  the  secondary 
part  of  decorations  to  sumptuous  halls,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  Pitti  and  other  Italian  palaces, 
in  which  both  the  light  and  general  arrange¬ 
ments  are  very  bad,  or  in  confused  and  inappro¬ 
priate  series  of  rooms,  some  very  noble  in 
themselves,  but  originally  designed  for  other 
purposes,  like  those  of  the  Uffizj  in  Florence, 
and  the  Luxembourg  and  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Fifty  years  ago  all  galleries  were  of  a  similar 
character.  Besides  beir.g  badly  hung  and  inter¬ 
mixed  as  to  schools,  so  that  their  finest  aesthetic 
effects  were  lost,  and  the  spectator’s  mind  con¬ 
fused  in  regard  to  dates,  styles,  and  motives, — 
no  harmony  existing  where  only  harmony  should 
reign, — pictures  were  subjected  to  periodical 
scrubbings  and  repaintings,  sometimes  igno¬ 
rantly  done  with  good  intentions,  but  not  un- 
seldom  as  profitable  jobs  secured  by  crafty 
restorers,  heedless  of  the  mischief  they  did  to 
Art  itself  and  the  reputations  of  the  old  masters. 
Considerable  confusion  also  was  allowed  to 


exist  as  to  the  attributions  of  paintings  and 
marbles,  the  identical  object  being  baptized 
and  rebaptized  according  to  the  assumption  of 
the  hour,  based  on  the  opinions  of  interested 
persons  or  shallow  amateurship,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  the  critical  acumen  of  professional 
judges.  Indeed,  the  chronological  and  histori¬ 
cal  study  of  Art,  in  reference  to  motives  and 
styles,  discriminating  by  general  principles  as 
well  as  particular  technical  facts,  is  a  science  of 
our  own  day — one  still  in  its  infancy.  With  it 
there  is  growing  up  a  public  and  private  con¬ 
science  in  these  matters  which  aspires  to  get  at 
the  exact  truth,  less  to  do  homage  to  names  or 
further  exalt  distinguished  reputations,  than  to 
mete  out  j  ustice  to  each  artist  and  period,  elevate 
Art  itself  to  the  level  of  a  serious  study,  and  to 
enlighten  the  public.  Slowly  the  older  gal¬ 
leries  of  Europe  are  being  subjected  to  the 
reforming  demands  of  this  fresher  spirit,  while 
the  newer  museums  of  South  Kensington, 
London,  Berlin,  and  Munich  are  directly  or¬ 
ganised  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  its 
enlightened  requirements. 

Those  best  known  to  Americans  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Fortunately  they  are  models  from  which 
they  can  borrow  many  organic  features  to 
their  own  gain,  besides  the  examples  they 
exhibit  of  how  much  that  is  precious  in  Art 
can  be  secured — despite  a  few  blunders — at  this 
late  day,  by  a  liberal,  judicious  expenditure 
and  a  wise  selection  of  agents  in  purchasing ; 
while  the  general  arrangement,  supervision,  and 
cataloguing  of  the  objects  themselves  for 
study,  place  England  in  the  foremost  rank  as 
a  practical  conservator  and  popular  teacher  of 
Art.  And  this  is  wholly  due  to  an  established 
class  of  cultivated  amateurs,  owning  private 
collections  in  all  departments,  such  as  does  not 
yet  exist  in  America,  though  one  is  just  now 
forming.  England  actually  precedes  America 
a  century  in  this  matter,  counting  from  the 
period  when  her  present  distinctive  school  of 
modern  painting  began  to  appear. 

As  it  has  occurred  in  England,  so  in  America, 
artists  and  amateurs  must  precede  institutions 
of  Art,  by  force  of  their  organic  laws.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  had  no  other  positive  indications  of 
the  former  besides  public  recognition  of  the 
uses  and  necessity  of  museums,  this  fact  of  itself 
would  indicate  the  growing  existence  of  those 
classes  to  whom  the  masses  necessarily  must 
turn  for  aesthetic  entertainment  and  instruction. 
In  fact,  America  has  now  several  artists  of  a 
certain  eminence  in  their  respective  spheres, 
mostly  of  a  realistic  tendency,  aiming  at  ori¬ 
ginal  motives  and  treatment,  besides  a  lesser 
number  who  aspire  to  embody  ideas  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  merely  portraying  facts,  or  else  who 
attempt  to  incarnate  in  material  forms  their 
own  deep-seated  sentiments  and  thoughts. 
Feeling,  however,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule 
of  American  Art.  There  is  considerable 
fancy,  and  a  certain  rude  adroitness  of  compo¬ 
sition,  as  in  its  literature,  aiming  at  the  parti¬ 
cular  and  special,  rather  than  the  broad  and 
general.  Americans  are  yet  too  young  in  Art 
to  have  inspired  it  with  those  profound  emo¬ 
tions  and  convictions  which  distinguish  its 
highest  flights  in  the  old  world,  or  to  have 
acquired  other  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
its  history,  methods,  and  pm-poses.  Its  great 
Art  is  still  latent  in  the  future.  When  and  how 
it  may  be  born  I  speculated  upon  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Journal.  Now  I  desire 
simply  to  take  cognizance  of  the  actual  facts  of 
to-day,  as  the  seedlings  of  the  projected  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  to  guide  America  in  its  , 
attempt  to  realise  in  Art  something  commensu-  j 
rate  with  its  political  and  commercial  position  ' 
in  the  world  at  large. 

Three  of  om.'  landscape-painters,  representa-  I 
tive  artists  in  their  sphere,  Church,  Bradford,  ’ 
and  Bierstadt,  have  become  known  in  England 
by  the  exhibition  of  their  principal  works. 
They  fairly  represent  the  general  spirit,  style,  j 
and  ambition  of  the  material  school  of  which 
they  are  the  chiefs  ;  a  school  that  is  animated 
by  the  prevailing  desire  of  the  people  at  large 
to  achieve  something  striking  in  mechanical  ' 
execution  and  spectacular  promise  ;  something 
which,  in  its  conception,  is  actually  novel  and 
grand,  effective  at  first  view,  though  in  sub-  ' 
stance  lacking  the  positive  merit  that  comes  ' 


only  of  consummate  knowledge  and  skill.  As 
a  nation,  Americans  are  inclined  to  discount 
their  progress  before  it  is  really  accomplished, 
and  are  impatient  to  get  gain  and  glory  before 
they  have  deserved  them.  This  national  haste 
to  reap  harvests  before  they  are  fully  grown 
gives  to  the  current  Art  a  rhetorical  aspect, 
imposing  on  the  first  glance.  It  is  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  good  qualities  and  substantial  merits, 
especially  as  regards  topographical  exactitude 
in  illustrating  the  physical  landscape  at  large  ; 
but  in  sentiment  and  thoroughness  of  execution 
it  displays  the  superficiality  .of  a  mental  child¬ 
hood,  and  eagerness  to  possess  before  winning  the 
more  solid  prizes  of  life.  American  sculpture, 
as  a  whole,  manifests  the  same  intellectual  and 
technical  crudity  of  inception  and  execution, 
with  similar  imposing  defects  of  style  and  com¬ 
position,  governed  as  it  is  more  by  a  desire  of 
notoriety  and  riches  than  by  the  love  of  Art 
itself.  It  is  a  national  misfortune  that  the  men 
of  the  most  pretence  and  least  real  ability 
dominate  the  public  taste,  and  make  their  ideas 
and  works  pass  as  current  coin  with  the  masses. 
The  sole  way  of  escape  out  of  this  land  of  bond¬ 
age  is  by  a  training  which  shall  teach  the 
public  how  to  discriminate  between  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  ephemeral,  profound  .and  shallow, 
true  and  counterfeit,  in  everything  affecting 
their  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  moral  well-being. 
Now,  with  all  due  gratitude  to  the  popular 
artists  who  have  made  Art  a  household 
object  to  the  millions  who  otherwise  might 
have  gone  to  their  graves  unknowing  and  in¬ 
different  to  it  in  any  shape,  it  is  no  wrong 
to  them  to  hail  with  satisfaction  any  means  by 
which  the  nation  may  become  at  once  a  better 
judge  and  patron. 

Before  Powers,  Palmer,  Rogers,  and  others 
of  their  stamp,  became  the  popular  favourites 
in  sculpture,  and  Church,  Bierstadt,  and  their 
school,  in  painting,  there  were  both  American 
sculptors  and  painters  of  superior  mental  cali¬ 
bre,  though  less  widely  known ;  incomplete 
artists  all  of  them,  but  even  now  exercising 
over  cultivated  minds,  because  of  their  deeper 
feeling  and  more  sincere  work,  as  far  as  it 
went,  an  influence  which  their  more  worldly 
successors  may  never  know.  Stuart,  Cole, 
Allston,  Horatio  Greenough,  and  Crawford 
came  to  America  before  she  was  prepared  to 
accept  and  get  from  them  their  best,  or  to  let 
it  teach  all  it  might ;  so  that  both  they  and  the 
nation,  as  regards  Art,  were  only  mutually 
groping  their  way  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  each  other,  and  their  common  subject,  in  the 
dark,  as  compared  with  the  present  opportuni¬ 
ties.  There  was  in  their  time  no  popular 
comprehension  or  desire  of  Art.  Now  there 
is,  and  popular  artists  too.  This  is  a  great 
step  forward — the  chief  one  preparatory  to  the 
greater  of  establishing  public  galleries  and 
museums,  which,  providing  adequate  means  of 
comparison  and  introduction,  will  enable  the 
people  better  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of 
artists  and  schools  of  Art,  and  thus  do  fuller 
justice  to  their  teachers  and  to  themselves. 
These  institutions  also  will  put  greater  heart 
into  the  young  blood  of  the  American  school, 
knowing,  as  it  will,  that  an  authoritative  tribu¬ 
nal  and  triumph  are  secured  to  those  who  achieve 
the  right  of  jjosthumous  entrance,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  honours  while  living.  The  best  men  have 
failed  hitherto  quite  as  much  from  want  of  this 
j  sort  of  hope  of  a  final  haven  of  rest  in  their 
!  labours  as  from  the  absence  of  an  immediate  sti¬ 
mulus  to  labour.  Indeed,  until  America  possesses 
ample  resources  of  instruction  and  incitement  to 
ambition  of  the  character  of  the  great  Art-insti¬ 
tutions  of  Europe,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  complete  develoiraient  of  a  national 
school ;  for  her  population  is  not  yet  an  Art- 
loving  people,  and  without  a  deep  -  seated 
passion  for  the  beautiful  in  the  popular  mind 
there  can  be  no  great  development  of  Art. 

Having  said  this  much  about  what  there  is 
not,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  there  is  in 
hand  in  the  youthful  sesthetic  constitution  of 
America  may  afford  encouragement  to  the 
workers  in  the  good  cause.  As  the  feathered 
songsters  proclaim  the  coming  spring,  so  does 
the  increasing  number  of  young  artists  of 
actual  promise  announce  that  the  budding 
season  of  the  national  Art  is  nigh  at  hand. 
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But  Americans  must  do  as  mucli  for  them  as 
the  birds  do  for  tlieir  young — provide  nests  in 
which  their  ofiFspring  may  be  sheltered  and  reared 
until  strong  of  wing  themselves.  The  best 
ambition  and  talents  are  of  small  avail  without 
means  to  train  them  to  effective  technical  handi¬ 
work  or  a  matured  exercise  of  their  highest 
powers.  America  has  talent  in  abundance, 
and  is  not  without  indications  of  genius  in  this 
direction.  But  both  are  now  more  fettered  or 
crippled  by  want  of  opportunity  for  serious 
study  and  intelligent  criticism  than  of  pecu¬ 
niary  encouragement.  The  public,  also,  al¬ 
though  inclined  to  be  liberal  in  their  expendi¬ 
tures  for  Art,  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
decide  on  the  quality  of  purchases,  or  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  honest  Art  and  its  showy  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  and  they  cannot  be  until  they  secure 
for  themselves  at  home  the  necessary  means  of 
comparing  what  they  buy  with  works  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit  in  great  galleries.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  unfledged  amateurs 
who  now  flood  America  with  worthless  copies 
of  old  masters  or  garish  originals,  because  they 
are  “so  cheap,”  will  cease  to  be  of  authority 
as  judges  of  Art,  to  the  detriment  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  of  the  nation.  The  young  artists, 
also,  instead  of  becoming  content  to  repose  on 
a  few  cheaply-earned  laurels,  repeating  them¬ 
selves  without  advancing,  will  be  put  to  their 
mettle  to  rival  real  masters,  old  or  new,  be¬ 
sides  being  stimulated  by  that  sympathy  with 
genius  which  is  sure  to  show  itself  whenever 
there  is  any  aesthetic  feeling  in  common. 

Death  has  recently  robbed  the  country  of 
perhaps  its  most  promising  landscapist,  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  who  had  settled  in  Rome.  He  had  rare 
native  gifts.  Unhappily  his  physical  strength 
was  not  equal  to  his  zeal  and  conscience.  But 
his  intuitive  perception  of  the  aesthetic  secrets 
of  nature,  possessing  himself  at  a  glance  of  her 
best  points  and  moods,  joined  to  forcible  design, 
firm  painting,  deep  harmony  of  colouring, 
intense  application,  and  a  quick  insight  into  the 
merits  of  other  systems  and  periods,  tended  to 
place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  landscapists 
of  any  school.  His  work  was  thoroughlj^ 
realistic  in  form  and  character,  vigorous  with 
the  life  of  nature  itself,  independent  of,  though 
in  harmony  with,  man’s  own  works — a  strong 
objective  Airt.  There  exist  simple  sketches  by 
him  which  contain  more  general  and  particular 
truths  of  nature,  enriched  by  the  pure  feeling 
and  sentiment  that  bespeak  a  heart  and  head 
alive  to  her  best  outward  moods  and  spirit — 
those  beauties,  for  instance,  of  form,  hue,  and 
tone  which  are  independent  of  any  introspective 
interpretation  of  her  divine  spirit  by  the 
imagination,  or  an  overruling  creative  will  in 
the  artist  himself — than  can  be  found  in  acres  of 
the  canvases  of  the  more  pretentious  realists  of 
the  Bierstadt  sort.  He  impressed,  not  so  much 
the  fancy  or  imagination  as  the  senses  and  the 
intellect  in  general,  chiefly  by  intense,  firm 
colouring  and  truthful  drawing  and  composition, 
repeating  nature’s  facts  in  their  most  charming 
aspects,  following  no  school  or  system  other 
than  the  closest  study  of  the  landscape  itself. 
'Fo  the  last  he  was  a  strong  learner,  steadily 
improving  in  details  and  touch,  and  constantly 
giving  hints  of  power  in  reserve  for  superior 
efrect.s.  He  lived  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that 
hut  few  individuals  ever  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  hi.s  nre  ability,  and  died  just  as  it  was 
maturing  b)  a  jioint  that  would  have  placed  him 
at  the  ver}’  head  of  the  American  landscapists. 
The  disbince  in  absolute  merit  of  colour  and 
design  between  his  youthful  paintings  and 
those  of  our  earliest  painkTS  of  landscape,  like 
Doughty,  Durand,  and  Cole,  although  confined 
in  time  to  a  single  generation,  is  really  as  great 
in  absolute  progress  as  has  occurred  in  the  old 
schools  in  a  centurj'  or  more ;  while  his  solid, 
frank  method  of  rey)rescnting  substantial  things, 
and  even  the  atmosphere  and  light,  was 
peculiarly  effective.  Instead  of  evading  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties,  and  the  resistance  of  his 
vehicles,  bj^  substituting  the  appearance  of 
things,  as  if  nature  was  only  seen  in  confused 
dreams  or  poetical  and  sensuous  reveries,  with 
outlines  lost  and  colours  dazed,  according  to  the 
Page  and  Tilton  theory  of  painting,  he  resolutely 
compelled  them  to  represent  things  and  con¬ 
ditions  with  unmistakable  fidelity  and  force, 


leaving  no  scope  for  that  deceptive  suggeative- 
ness  of  truth  which  is  so  often  assumed  to 
disguise  real  feebleness  of  hand  and  perception, 
under  the  false  plea  of  being  the  system  of  the 
old  masters.  All  of  them  painted  boldly, 
clearly,  and  truthfully,  shirking  no  labour  or 
impediment  of  material.  However  spiritual 
their  ideas,  their  work  was  unmistakably  real. 
If  Hotchkiss  had  done  nothing  else,  he  has 
accomplished  much  in  proving  that  the  manly, 
straightforward,  honest  system  of  study  and 
work  in  Art,  as  in  character,  is  the  very  best 
for  permanent  effective  results.  In  following 
it  out  he  has  likewise  shown  that  there  exist 
in  America  as  sound  elements  of  a  noble 
school  as  in  any  other  country. 

La  Farge,  of  New  York,  although  hampered 
by  ill-health,  is  another  conspicuous  example 
of  rare  attainments  in  painting.  He  is  as 
essentially  spiritualistic  in  feeling  as  Hotchkiss 
was  realistic.  With  him  the  divine  essences  of 
things,  their  souls,  speak  out,  reminding  the 
spectator  more  of  the  existence  of  another  and 
higher  sphere  of  life  than  the  present.  A 
flower  painted  by  him  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  real  plant  that  an  angel  of  Fra  Angelico 
does  to  the  actual  man.  It  is  an  exhibition  of 
its  highest  possibilities  of  being,  rather  than  of 
its  present  material  organisation.  However 
beautiful  this  may  be  to  the  eye,  La  Farge 
makes  his  subject  present  a  still  more  subtle 
beauty  to  the  mind,  which  finds  in  it  a 
relationship  of  spirit  as  well  as  matter.  This 
phase,  of  Art  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pure  and  refined. 

Possessing  a  keen  analytical  mind,  and  a 
sturdy  imagination,  detective  of  the  hidden 
springs  of  thought  and.  passion,  lyric  in  expres¬ 
sion  of  character,  Elihu  Vedder,  now  in  Rome, 
needs  only  a  certain  amount  of  outside  pressure 
and  concentration  of  his  own  will  and  fertile 
invention,  to  cause  him  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
a  brief  period.  But  he  requires  a  cultivated 
audience  to  adequately  comprehend  and  enjoy 
his  favourite  motives,  as  well  as  a  critical  one 
to  spur  him  to  continuous  exertion,  and  re¬ 
strain  his  fancy  from  running  too  wild.  He  has 
the  same  acute  observation  of  the  landscape, 
united  to  an  equally  firm  positive  method  of 
painting,  as  Hotchkiss  had ;  although,  unlike 
him,  instead  of  making  the  landscape  proper 
the  sole  aim  of  his  Art,  he  uses  it  only  as 
a  background  or  means  of  expression  of  human 
emotions,  or  the  supernal  feelings  which  he 
delights  to  evoke  from  it.  His  insight  into  the 
heart  of  man  and  nature  is  highly  poetical, 
with  a  tendency  to  the  weird  and  mystical. 
He  has  more  of  the  creative  faculty,  joined  to  a 
nice  sense  of  wit,  than  any  other  American 
painter  I  know.  In  general,  his  motives  are  of 
a  highly  intellectual  character,  and  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  varying  from  an  absolutely 
realistic  treatment  to  the  grotesque,  supernal, 
abstract,  and  sentimental,  which  last,  however, 
is  almost  always  sure  to  possess  a  delicate  touch 
of  the  humorous.  At  times  he  is  like  Blake  in 
facility  of  abnormal  invention ;  but  never,  like 
him,  religious  in  tone  of  feeling.  Blake  believes 
in  and  sees  the  hosts  of  superior  worlds — 
heavens  and  hells.  Vedder  projects  them  out 
of  hia  own  brain,  as  curious  inventions  to 
perplex,  amuse,  or  astonish  the  spectator. 
With  him  there  is  no  personal  Godhead  or 
celestial  hierarchy  other  than  what  man  creates 
for  himself.  His  Art  recognises  an  infinite 
spirit  in  the  universe,  neither  absolutely  good 
nor  evil,  but  of  the  nature  of  a  causative  force 
which  bewilders  rather  than  enlightens  and 
protects  mankind,  assuming  shapes  dictated  by 
his  roving  imagination.  His  is  never  like 
Dor6’8,  cruel,  coarse,  sensual,  or  mocking,  but 
notably  elfin-like,  subtle,  quaint,  profoundly 
mysterious,  and  solemn ;  a  medley  of  the 
Pagan  -  classical  and  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic 
pantheistic  visions,  forcing  their  old  forms  into 
new  moulds  of  no  less  intense  meaning.  La 
Barge’s  sensitiveness  to  the  unseen  life  of  the 
universe,  being  entirely  Christian  in  sentiment, 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Vedder’s,  which 
roams  through  space  and  the  infinite  in  quest 
of  subject-matter,  without  other  aim  than  to 
give  liberty  to  pent-up  ideas  that  crowd 
together  for  utterance.  Unfortunately  for  his 
own  fame  and  that  of  his  school,  he  fails  to  do 
that  complete  justice  to  both  which  he  might, 


were  he  to  apply  himself  to  painting  with  the 
assiduity  it  calls  for.  Indeed,  were  I  limited  to 
actual  performances  of  great  work,  published  to 
the  world  at  large,  of  either  of  the  three  young 
artists  just  sketched,  I  should  be  forced  to  keep 
silence.  I  speak,  therefore,  of  their  artistic 
promise  rather  than  of  its  fulfilment.  Vedder 
may  never  achieve  permanent  reputation, 
owing  to  idiosyncrasies  of  temperament  already 
indicated  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
public  to  bring  to  bear  on  him  all  the  pressure 
possible  to  induce  him  to  work  persistently. 
Each  of  them  has  done  enough,  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  to  warrant  my 
placing  them  among  the  most  hopeful  symptoms 
of  the  future  Art  of  America.  If  the  next 
generation  should  produce  a  relative  number  of 
artists  who  will  show  as  much  of  an  advance 
over  these  three  as  they  have  shown  over  their 
immediate  predecessors,  America  may  then  take 
a  secure  position  in  the  Art  of  the  world, 
provided  that  the  new  genius  will  resolutely 
discipline  itself  by  systematic  study  and  labour. 

I  could  cite  more  examples  of  original  clever¬ 
ness  and  varied  talents,  like  those  of  Whistler, 
William  Hunt,  the  sculptors,  Ward  and  Brown, 
and  a  score  of  other  men  now  winning  local,  if 
not  European,  renown;  hut  enough  has  been 
cited  to  establish  the  fact  that  American  artists, 
as  well  as  the  public,  are  now  ready  to  welcome 
and  sustain  Museums  of  Art,  because  they 
imperatively  require  them  as  a  means  of  their 
own  existence  and  progress  in  a  profession 
which  has  already  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  education,  as  well  as  the  nation’s 
most  important  and  prolific  source  of  enjoyment. 

We  must  look  also  at  America’s  standing  as 
regards  Art-amateurs  and  scholars,  to  see  if  she 
is  equally  ripe  for  these  institutions  ;  for  their 
immediate  organisation  and  support  will  depend 
more  on  the  students  and  connoisseurs  of  Art 
than  on  the  artists  themselves  or  the  public  at 
large.  In  America,  where  every  initiative  in 
education  must  be  taken  by  individuals,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  no  steps  to  advance 
any  branch  of  learning  ever  will  be  made 
until  there  are  to  he  found  a  sulficient  number 
of  persons  of  wealth  and  training  in  that 
department  willing  to  assume  for  the  public 
the  duty  which  it  really  owes  to  itself  to  do  at 
once  and  thoroughly.  Has  America,  at  this 
juncture,  enough  of  such  disinterested  people  of 
sufficient  means  and  culture  ? 

Unlike  the  founding  of  scientific  institutions, 
experience  shows  that  wealth  and  aesthetic 
culture  must  be  united  in  the  same  individual 
in  order  to  effect  the  desired  end.  Rich  men 
contribute  liberally  to  support  a  college,  insti¬ 
tute  of  technology,  or  a  scientific  school,  on  the 
general  principle  of  their  usefulness,  as  for 
religious  seminaries,  without  comprehending 
specifically  anything  of  their  studies  or  doctrines. 
A  distinguished  banker  of  Boston  takes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz’s  word  for  it,  that  it  is  important 
to  the  world  of  science  to  know  what  reptiles 
and  fishes  exist  in  the  waters  of  the  Amazon, 
and  hands  him  a  cheque  for  an  unlimited  amount 
to  fit  out  an  exploring  expedition  to  catch  them 
and  put  them  into  bottles  for  the  inspection  of 
his  students.  The  hard-headed  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  is  convinced,  on  abstract  grounds, 
by  the  same  learned  professor,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  promotion  of  natural  and 
physical  science  to  vote  liberal  appropriations 
to  erect  buildings  in  which  to  catalogue  and 
exhibit  the  fossil  remains  and  more  recent 
specimens  of  every  species  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  which  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  goes 
to  see,  and  still  fewer  comprehend  on  seeing. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  disparage  natural  science, 
which  is  of  no  less  importance  for  a  nation  to 
cultivate  than  Art ;  but  simply  to  recall  the  fact 
to  those  most  interested  in  the  latter,  that  it  is 
far  easier,  in  the  present  mental  disposition  of 
men  of  wealth  in  America,  to  collect  funds  for 
a  museum  of  natural  than  of  artistic  objects, 
although  the  one  has  only  a  limited  interest  for 
the  people  at  large,  while  the  other  is  attractive 
to  everybody.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  by 
suites  of  fossils  and  minerals,  out  of  primitive 
chaos  through  infinite  ages  to  our  o^,  and,  by 
means  of  the  contents  of  long  rows  of  glass  jars 
and  mounted  skeletons,  man’s  development  from 
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the  first  organic  germ  to  his  present  being ;  but 
this  study  is  limited  to  mere  changes  of  matter, 
while  that  of  Art  offers  an  exact  chart  of  the 
progress  of  mind  itself  as  it  rules  and  shapes 
matter  to  its  own  volition,  or  in  obedience  to 
those  elementary  forces  which  anticipate  and 
create  all  material  things.  The  one  is  the 
servant,  the  other  the  master.  To  many,  the 
forms  of  the  lower  creation,  especially  as  seen 
preserved  in  spirits,  are  repulsive,  apart  from 
their  value  to  science.  Neither  is  comparative 
anatomy,  in  the  shape  of  bleached  skeletons, 
very  pleasant  to  the  common  eye.  But  a 
museum  of  painting  and  sculpture  entertains 
and  instructs  every  mind  in  some  degree  or 
other.  Pictures  and  statues  are  human  souls 
reflecting  themselves  in  ours  as  by  an  enchant¬ 
ment  of  our  senses.  They  mingle  pleasure 
with  teaching,  by  assuming  those  guises  which 
are  most  seductive  to  the  outward  man,  while 
depositing  or  awakening  within  us  ideas  and 
emotions  that  fructify  into  spiritual  happiness. 
Art  is  the  exquisitely-flavoured  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  only  to  taste  confers  immortality. 
Descending  from  the  higher  to  the  minor  Arts 
of  a  museum,  we  find  no  less  to  please  the  eye, 
and  much  to  interest  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country. 
Yet  such  is  the  hardness  of  our  hearts  towards 
the  highest,  purest,  and  most  complete  of  the 
sources  of  our  intellectual  progress  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  a  people,  that  while  many  museums 
and  schools  of  natural  science  have  been 
founded  and  amply  endowed,  those  of  Art 
exist  only  in  name,  or  in  the  minds  of  a  few 

1  amateurs,  who,  perceiving  their  importance  in 

the  role  of  civilisation,  have  just  begun  to 
obtain  a  public  hearing  to  plead  for  their 
establishment. 

Providence,  however,  matures  slowly  its  best 
gifts,  keeping  the  richest  treasure  in  hidden 
store  until  man  is  ready  to  give  it  welcome. 
So  it  is  happening  with  Art  in  America.  The 
period  of  its  advent  approaching,  we  detect  a 
simultaneous  stir  in  various  quarters,  in  the 
minds  of  artists  and  amateurs  widely  apart, 
moved  by  a  common  impulse  to  accomplish  a 
common  end.  Wealthy  connoisseurs,  who 
have  hitherto  collected  for  their  own  gratifica¬ 
tion,  are  now  proffering  their  stores  of  Art  and 
knowledge  as  free  gifts  to  the  public ;  solicitous 
to  enjoy  while  living  some  of  that  patriotic 
satisfaction  which  must  ensue  to  every  one  on 
hearing  “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Lord,”  from  the  voices  of 
millions  of  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  was  the  first 
actually  to  erect  a  beautiful  building,  endow 
it  with  a  fund,  and  make  it  over  to  the  national 
capital  for  purposes  of  Art,  in  charge  of  an 
intelligent  board  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
fill  it,  and  open  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  Peabody 
did  the  same  for  Baltimore  not  long  before  he 
passed  away.  In  both  instances  the  edifices 
have  anticipated  their  artistic  contents,  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  which  will  depend  on 
the  good  judgment  and  aesthetic  training  of 
those  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty  of  securing 
objects  of  Art.  Gifts  have  been  already  ofiered. 
With  them  begins  the  delicate  task  of  discri¬ 
minating  between  what  is  of  real  value  for  the 
ends  in  view,  and  works  that  would  discredit 
museums  and  mislead  students.  Here  comes 
in  the  need  of  competent  experts,  not  merely  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  in  bronzes,  metals, 
precious  and  common,  glass,  ceramic  ware, 
majolica,  porcelains,  lacquer,  enamels  of  all 
sorts,  gems,  medals,  coins,  engravings,  tapestry, 
carved  and  inlaid  furniture,  miniatures,  ivories ; 
in  fine,  in  every  branch  of  ancient  and  modern 
industry  in  which  ornament  plays  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  part.  No  connoisseur  can  master  the 
whole  field  of  great  and  little  Arts.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  each  should  be  represented  as  completely  as 
possible  in  a  cosmopolitan  museum. 

At  the  imperative  moment,  doubtless,  the 
right  persons  to  buy,  organise,  catalogue,  and 
arrange  can  be  found.  Indeed,  the  country 
can  now  command  more  ability  of  this  character 
than  would  appear  possible  at  first  thought. 
Naming  a  few  only,  Mr.  Auguste  Belmont,  of 
New  York,  has  shown  such  a  ripe  taste  in  the 
selection  of  modern  paintings  for  his  private  1 
gallery  as  to  indicate  him  as  one  of  the  esthetic  j 

guides,  combining  wealth  with  culture,  to 
whom  the  country  will  naturally  turn  in  this 
emergency.  Mr.  James  Lennox,  of  the  same 
city,  is  a  connoisseur  in  another  department  of 
very  great  efficiency,  having  devoted  himself,  at 
large  expense  for  many  years,  to  the  acquisition 
of  rare  books  and  works  of  Art,  which  he  has 
given  recently  to  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
an  ample  fund  for  building  a  suitable  edifice  to 
hold  them.  Meantime,  many  of  the  rich 
citizens  themselves,  by  means  of  a  committee  of 
more  than  fifty  of  their  number,  including  the 
chief  amateurs  and  artists,  are  organising  a 
plan  for  a  metropolitan  Art-museum  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scale,  intending  ,to  have  it  to  vie,  as 
a  practical  school  of  Art  and  complete  gallery, 
with  the  best  in  Europe,  so  far  as  it  is  practica¬ 
ble  at  this  day,  and  to  secure  for  it  fine  original 
specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  all 
countries,  and  systematic  series  of  the  minor 
Arts  of  every  epoch.  If  one  be  permitted  to 
judge  of  the  probable  result  of  this  undertaking 
by  the  enthusiastic  spirit  o  f  the  addresses  made  by 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York  on 
the  occasion  of  choosing  the  committee,  it  would 
seem  that  neither  money  nor  energy  would  be 
wanting  to  make  it  the  leading  institution  of 
America,  and  a  formidable  rival  of  all  foreigners 
in  purchasing  the  most  noteworthy  objects  that 
may  come  into  the  market.  Apparently,  the 
names  of  such  committee-men  and  buyers  of 
works  of  Art  as  William  H.  Aspinwall,  0. 
Roberts,  James  Lennox,  A.  T.  Stewart,  R.  S. 
Stuart,  S.  G.  Ward,  W.  T.  Blodgett,  and  others 
of  similar  taste  and  fortunes, — their  collective 
wealth  being  not  short  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  — are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  inaugurators  of  this  movement, 
provided  they  spoke  by  authority.  It  may 
prove  difficult  to  secure  the  same  unity  of 
action  as  of  purpose  among  so  many  chiefs. 
The  public  will  watch  their  labours  with  deep 
interest.  They  have  a  greater  guarantee  of 
success,  inasmuch  as  so  many  artist-amateurs 
like  F.  S.  Church,  R.  M.  Hunt,  J.  La  Farge, 
William  J.  Hoppin,  D.  Huntington,  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  and  Russell  Sturgis,  jun.,  actively 
participate  in  them.  If  the  millions  of  money 
necessary  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  are  forth¬ 
coming,  there  can  be  no  failure  from  want  of 
sufficient  artistic  guidance. 

Rumour  states,  on  good  foundation,  that  A.  T. 
Stewart,  by  himself,  has  already  devoted  a  very 
great  sum  to  erecting  a  marble  fire-proof  gal¬ 
lery,  in  the  Eenaissant  style,  which  he  is  now 
filling  with  paintings,  as  a  gift  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Bryan,  one  of  the  few  connoisseurs  of  the 
old  masters,  has  already  given  his  collection, 
valued  at  100,000  dollars,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  examples  of  the  French,  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  some  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence,  and  interesting  works  of  the  early 
Italian,  besides  valuable  specimens  of  American 
portraiture  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Historical  Society,  in  whose  museum  it  is 
deposited,  likewise  owns  a  series  of  paintings 
and  sculpture,  chief!)’  American,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  nucleus  for  a  great  public  gallery 
to  be  erected  in  Central  Park,  the  right  of 
location  having  been  secured.  But  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  unite  their  resources  with 
those  of  the  metropolitan  Art-committee,  and 
thus  make  a  more  complete  museum  and 
efficient  organisation  than  can  be  had  by  their 
separate,  and  perhaps  rival,  exertions. 

Although  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York, 
and  even  New  Haven  and  Chicago,  may  be  said 
to  have  preceded  Boston  in  their  undertakings 
for  the  advancement  of  Art,  each  having 
secured  valuable  collections,  erected  buildings, 
or  actually  organi.sed  museums  in  embryo, 
while  Boston  had  nothing  to  show  except  the 
feeble  collection  of  casts,  copies,  and  American 
pictures  belonging  to  its  Athenaeum — no  mer¬ 
chant  prince  having  been  found  to  imitate  the 
examples  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington, 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Lennox,  of  New  York,  or 
Mr.  Street,  of  New  Haven — yet  she  proves,  as  a 
city,  to  be  behind  none  of  her  sisters  in  con¬ 
victions  and  general  enterprise.  Indeed,  she 
can-ies  away  the  palm  of  practical  sagacity  in 
quietly  maturing  a  plan  which,  if  executed 
with  similar  intelligent  persistence  to  what  is 
shown  in  the  other  departments  of  a  liberal 

j  education,  may  give  her  the  real  lead  in  msthetic 

as  in  other  branches  of  intellectual  cMture. 
Without  notifying  the  public,  or  exciting  an)’ 
discussions  in  the  newspapers,  a  plan  of  artistic 
training  on  the  basis  of  collections  and  schools, 
similar  to  the  South  Kensington,  has  been  put 
into  shape  by  a  few  competent  amateurs,  who 
bid  fair  to  do  all  the  more  for  Boston  because 
they  possess  both  the  necessary  money  and 
culture  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue  before 
handing  over  its  destinies  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves  as  a  State  institution.  It  is  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  Boston  project  in  its  early 
stage  that  it  is  managed  by  a  few  individuals 
agreed  in  all  substantial  points,  even  if  not  so 
largely  endowed  with  fortunes  or  so  fully  inno- 
culated  with  the  Peabody  spirit  of  largess  as 
their  rivals  in  New  York.  Nevertheless,  funds 
have  been  secured  for  beginning  a  building 
capable  of  meeting  present  wants,  as  well  as  for 
a  piece  of  land,  eligibly  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  sufficient  to  respond  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  extensive  museum  ;  a  design  for 
which,  comprising  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  of  lighting,  heating,  wall-surfaces,  and 
means  of  artistically  and  conveniently  ex¬ 
hibiting  both  large  and  small  objects,  has  been 
patiently  elaborated  by  Russell  Sturgis,  jun., 
who,  besides  his  knowledge  as  an  architect,  has 
a  connoisseur’s  acquaintance  with  the  minor 

Arts  themselves,  and  knows  precisely  what  each 
department  requires  for  its  best  accommodation. 
Unless  an  architect  understands  the  specific 
needs  of  each  branch  of  Art  in  an  edifice  of  this 
character,  he  is  likely  to  make  costly  blunders 
and  defeat  much  of  its  intended  purpose,  how¬ 
ever  skilful  and  learned  he  may  be  in  massing 
and  decorating  his  building  as  a  whole.  The 
value  of  the  land  given  to  the  city  for  its  Art- 
museum  is  not  less  than  500,000  dollars. 

Boston  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
among  her  citizens  interested  in  this  enterprise 
several  prominent  amateurs,  whose  experience 
and  taste  give  it  great  weight  with  the  people, 
and  inspire  confidence  that  it  will  be  a  success. 
Among  these  we  find  C.  C.  Perkins,  whose 
works  on  Tuscan  sculpture  have  gained  him 
a  European  reputation ;  the  distinguished  se¬ 
nator  and  ardent  lover  of  Art,  Charles  Sumner, 
whose  exertions  to  save  the  national  capital 
from  being  made  so  hideous  by  the  periodical 
fits  of  its  legislators,  in  ordering  statues  by 
incompetent  sculptors,  deserve  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  Mr.  T.  Appleton,  who  has  recently 
given  the  Tosti  Collection  of  engravings  to  the 

Public  Library  ;  Mr.  Louis  Thies,  who  collected 
and  catalogued  the  celebrated  Gray  Collection 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  College ;  and  other 
gentlemen  of  similar  disposition.  A  charter  for 
an  Art-museum,  based  on  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
dollars,  has  been  obtained  from  the  legislature. 

At  the  same  time,  measures  are  initiated  to 
supply  the  public  schools  with  casts  of  the  best 
sculpture,  antique  and  mediasval.  AH  this 
shows  the  earnest,  intelligent  ■work  of  practical 
thinkers  and  lovers  of  Art ;  a  more  serious 
desire  to  impart  to  youth  those  principles  and 
ideas  which  underlie  noble  works,  and  to  make 
them  familiar  with  it,  than  to  glorify  its 
originators  or  their  city  by  a  premature 
spasmodic  effort  of  display,  or  a  pretence  of 
knowledge  and  feeling,  having  no  sound  basis 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  population  at 
large.  As  more  books  are  read  in  Boston  than 
in  any  other  city,  by  the  masses,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  gratuitously 
furnished  by  the  city  authorities,  so  her  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  the  first  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
msthetic  culture,  owing  to  the  simple  plan  of 
placing  in  the  public  schools  casts  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  choice  objects.  If  occasional 
verbal  instruction  like'^dse  be  given  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  constitution  of  Art  by  competent 
lecturers,  it  would  prove  a  cogent  refiner  of 
manners,  and  secure  to  the  public  the  rightful 
development  of  many  a  useful  talent  now 
wholly  lost  from  want  of  opportunity  to  declare 
itself.  As  this  grateful  task  of  making  a  prac¬ 
tical  beginning  of  instructing  the  pupils  of  the 
city  in  a33thetic  knowledge  has  fallen  into  the 
proper  hands,  we  may  hope  to  see  shortly  such 
beneficial  results  as  will  prompt  to  its  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  and  enlargement  of  scope. 

Although  one  cannot,  as  I  declared  in  the 
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beginning  of  this  article,  speak  of  Art-museums 
as  actually  existing  in  America,  yet  it  is  evident 
their  day  is  nigh.  There  is  no  substantial  reason 
for  doubting  that  any  of  the  American  cities 
can  have,  if  they  choose,  museums  which  shall 
compare  favourably  in  general  usefulness  and 
value  of  contents,  with  those  recently  organised 
in  Europe,  to  which  they  now  look  as  models. 
Indeed,  the  amount  of  money  and  the  value  of 
the  objects  already  given  for  ^this  purpose, 
within  a  short  period,  will  astonish  those  who 
have  not  considered  them.  The  Corcoran  and 
Peabody  gifts  at  Washington  and  Baltimore 
amount  to  1,000,000  dollars  ;  the  Lennox  gifts  at 
Xew  York  to  half  as  much  ;  the  Bryan  Gallery, 
100,000  ;  Lawrence,  Graj’,  and  Appleton  gifts  of 
armour  and  engravings,  60,000 ;  land  in  Boston, 
500,000;  the  Street  School  of  Design,  at  New 
Haven,  200,000  :  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  dollars,  besides  the  millions  of  contem¬ 
plated  expenditure  by  the  great  projects  of  New 
York  and  Boston.  If  there  be  any  long 
hindrance  or  delay  in  the  general  work,  it 
will  arise  from  lack  of  efficient  workers  who 
will  give  all  their  time  and  experience  to  it, 
rather  than  of  money  itself.  Apparent  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  outset  may  dishearten  the  lukewarm. 
Success  means  much  hard  labour  besides 
zeal.  But  large  sums  will  flow  more  readily 
and  easily  into  the  treasuries  of  organised 
working  associations  than  smaller  sums  can  be 
secured  for  those  only  in  contemplation.  At  all 
events,  a  sound  beginning  in  the  civilisation 
of  America  has  already  been  made,  and  we 
may  hopefully  watch  its  progress. 

J.  Jacksox  Jauves. 

Florence. 


ele:mentary  education 
OE  the  people. 

The  Government  scheme  for  the  elementary 
I  education  of  the  nation  is  too  intimately  con- 

j  needed  with  the  great  question  of  Art-training 

I  to  be  passed  over  iji  silence  in  our  pages.  Mr. 

I  Foster,  indeed,  may  have  somewhat  over-stated 

!  the  case,  when  he  said  that,  in  the  absence  of 

I  elementary  instruction,  technical  education  is 

I  usele.ss.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

I  full  development  of  the  powers  of  the  artisan  is 

I  impo.ssible  in  a  state  of  untaught  ignorance. 

The  proposal  of  the  Government,  in  its  main 
outline,  is  as  follows: — The  country  is  to  be 
'  divided  into  educational  districts,  taking  the 
I  limits  of  the  present  civil  parishes,  boroughs, 
and  metropolitan  divisions.  Each  district  is  to 
elect  an  “  Education  Board  ”  for  its  own  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  rural  vestries,  the  select  vestries,  and 
the  town  councils  forming  the  electoral  bodies. 
The  number  of  members  of  each  board  must 
I  not  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  twelv'e. 

j  Any  person  is  eligible  as  a  member.  The 

I  boards  are  to  have  jKjwer  to  borrow  money  upon 
'  the  security  of  the  rates,  and  to  allot  the  funds 
at  their  disjiosal  to  the  establishment  of  new 
Bchoffls,  or  to  the  aid  of  existing  ones.  The 
eo.tt  of  the  sc'liools  is  to  be  defrayed,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  by  fees  paid  by  the  parents  ; 

I  one-third  by  a  charge  upon  the  local  rate  ;  and 
j  one-third  by  parliamentary  grant. 

F.;ieh  board  is  to  bo  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  framing  by-laws  for  its  own  district,  and 
t«i  liave  the  jsjwer  cf  imposing  penalties  on 
tho«e  parent.'  who  neglect  to  send  their  children 
to  chool  without  due  excuse.  Such  by-laws 
I  are  U)  receive  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
and  the  negative  i-anction  of  tlio  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  exist  two  formidable 
defects  in  the  above  plan.  In  the  first  place, 
the  entire  resp^msibility  of  initiating  the 
educational  reform  of  the  countrv-  is  shifted  from 
the  «houldcr8  of  the  Government,  and  laid  upon 
the  vestries  and  tejwn  councils.  In  fact,  the 
wonl  responsibility  is  hardly  apjdicable.  In 
1  the  case  of  dcpartmenhil  action  there  exists  a 
parliamentary  check ;  but  in  the  event  of 
lailure  on  the  part  of  the  new  boards  to  jtrovide 
schools,  or  to  impose  rates,  or  to  comiiel  attend¬ 
ances,  or  in  any  way  to  bestir  themselves  for 
I  the  c-ducational  improvement  of  their  district, 
no  remedy  is  proposed  by  the  measure. 


In  the  second  place,  the  principle  of  decen¬ 
tralisation  is  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  positive 
dismemberment.  The  educational  level  of  any 
district  is  allowed  to  depend  on  the  degree  of 
instruction  that  characterises  the  members  of 
its  own  board,  elected  by  its  own  residents. 
Thus  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  association  of  the  more  educated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  with  the  darker  districts  is 
altogether  lost.  The  idea  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  likely  to 
involve,  in  very  many  instances,  absolute  in¬ 
efficiency.  The  harmony,  stability,  and  equal¬ 
ised  progress,  which  might  be  derived  from 
systematic  organisation,  are  altogether  ignored. 
If  the  local  boards  had  been  so  ordered  as  to 
form,  by  delegates  from  their  members,  a 
superior  order  of  county  or  departmental  boards, 
to  the  decision  of  which  questions  of  more  serious 
importance  should  be  referred — these  county 
boards  in  the  same  manner  depending  on  a 
central  board,  which  would  form  a  consultative 
body  for  the  minister — the  whole  country  would 
have  been  bound  together  in  an  educational 
organisation  of  perfect,  possible  efiflciency.  In 
fact,  the  example  of  the  free  states  of  Switzer¬ 
land  might  be  followed  with  advantage. 

It  is  clear  that  to  speak  of  either  general 
education  or  compulsory  education,  when  the 
entire  initiative,  and  almost  the  entire  control, 
are  made  over  to  a  local  machinery  which  the 
mover  of  the  measure  did  not  scruple  to  call,  in 
j)lain  language,  “  a  disgrace  to  the  country,”  is 
an  abuse  of  terms.  The  system,  or  rather  the 
no  system,  proposed  for  the  compulsory  intro¬ 
duction  of  education  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  compel  themselves  to  introduce  and  to  pay  for 
it,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  has  already 
begun  to  show  such  fair  marks  of  promise  and 
of  hope  under  the  definite  and  intelligent 
impulse  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Why  the  framers  of  a  measure  that  can  onlj-  be 
designated  as  a  great  experiment  should  cast 
aside  all  lessons  of  successful  experience,  either 
in  this  country  or  out  of  it,  and  leave  the  vital 
question  of  education  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
uneducated  bodies  to  be  found  among  us,  is  a 
sorrowful  puzzle.  The  hearty  cheers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  greeted  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  tardy  assent  of  the  Government  to 
the  declaration  that  the  education  of  every 
English  child  is  a  national  duty,  sank  into  a 
disappointed  silence  when  the  ill-geared  ma¬ 
chinery  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed  that 
this  great  duty  should  be  discharged  was 
described.  The  instinct  of  Englishmen  felt 
that  practical  measures  were  sacrificed  to 
untried  and  unpromising  theory.  Education 
as  it  pleases  the  vestry  means  education  “  as 
you  were !  ” 

The  Swiss  elementary  schools  are  those  which 
present  the  closest  analogy  to  the  primary 
schools  it  is  intended  to  establish  in  our 
own  rural  districts.  In  Switzerland  the  com¬ 
munal  schools  take  charge  of  all  the  children 
of  the  country  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of 
twelve.  Fees  paid  by  the  parents  range  from 
3  francs  to  6  francs  per  child  per  annum.  Par¬ 
tial  endowments,  communal  rates,  and  state 
subventions  supply  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
of  these  excellent  primary  schools. 

In  our  own  country  1,450,000  children  are 
inscribed  on  the  registers  of  the  existing  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  The  average  attendances  are 
as  low  as  1,000,000  ;  1,500,000  children,  be¬ 
tween  five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  are  either 
partially  or  wholly  uninstructed.  The  fees 
actually  paid  by  the  parents  amount  to  about 
G».  per  annum  for  each  child  on  [the  register ; 
and  the  Government  has  contributed  about 
hs.  M.  for  each  such  nominal  scholar.  The 
national  loss,  even  when  viewed  in  the  miser¬ 
able  light  of  financial  economy,  which  arises 
from  the  untaught  ignorance  of  this  million 
and  a  half  of  children,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

Education  was  supplied,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  to  146,700 
scholars  in  the  year  1868,  at  a  cost  to  the  State 
of  very  nearly  £  1  6.?.  per  head.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  a  machinery  which  has 
already  effected  so  much  for  the  technical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  countrj"  should  not  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FEOM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PUBLISHERS, 

THE  EVE  OF  THE  FLIGHT. 

E.  H.  Corbould,  Painter.  F.  Goutiere,  Engraver. 

In  this  picture  we  have  the  announcement 
made  to  Joseph  that  he  and  his  wife  must 
leave  Judea.  St.  Matthew  is  the  only  writer 
who  narrates  the  circumstances  of  the 
“  flight,”  and  the  vision  which  preceded  and 
indicated  it.  After  the  departure  of  the 
wise  men  who  had  gone  to  Bethlehem  to 
present  their  ofierings  to  the  Holy  Infant, 
“  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph 
in  a  dream,  saying.  Arise,  and  take  the 
young  Child  and  his  mother  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  he  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee 
word ;  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  Child 
to  destroy  Him.”  It  is  this  “vision  of  a 
dream  ”  which  Mr.  Corbould  has  embodied 
in  his  very  imaginative  composition.  We 
use  the  term  “imaginative,”  because  the 
artist  seems  altogether  to  have  ignored  the 
facts  as  related  by  St.  Matthew,  and,  in 
some  particulars,  by  St.  Luke  also. 

And  the  first  thing  that  struck  us  when 
examining  the  picture  is  the  place  repre¬ 
sented.  Now,  when  the  angel  appeared  to 
Joseph,  he  was  still  in  Bethlehem,  where 
Christ  was  born,  and  in  the  inn  where  he 
and  Mary  were  lodging ;  but  we  have  on 
the  floor  all  the  emblems  of  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  shop  at  Nazareth ;  while  the  shavings 
scattered  about  indicate  that  he  must  have 
very  recently  been  at  work  on  the  spot — 
a  manifest  improbability  ;  and  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  bench  is  dimly  seen  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  composition,  underneath  a  win¬ 
dow  like  one  of  amodern  cottage,  with  a  vine 
trailing  its  leaves  over  it.  Then,  again, 
the  sleepers  are  placed  in  the  open  air ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the 
picture  where  the  window  is  seen,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  an  enclosure :  and  still 
further,  if  Joseph  and  his  companions  were 
taking  their  usual  nightly  rest,  they  would 
scarcely  be  circumstanced  as  regards  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  presented  to  us. 

These  remarks  are  not  at  all  intended  as 
condemnatory  of  the  composition,  but  to 
show  that  it  must  throughout  be  consi¬ 
dered  an  allegorical  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  it  is  full  of 
poetical  feeling,  displayed  in  a  truly  artistic 
and  most  pleasing  way.  The  arrangement 
of  the  three  sleepers  is  very  graceful  in 
design,  and  the  attitude  of  each  is  easy  and 
natural :  by  a  felicitous  disposition  the 
heads  of  all  three  are  brought  almost  into 
a  focus,  though  entirely  separated  from 
each  other ;  that  of  the  father  bending 
down  over  his  wife  and  child,  as  if  he  had 
fallen  asleep  while  watching  them,  is  a 
happy  conception.  The  figure  of  the  angel, 
clothed  in  light,  expresses  the  object  of  the 
visit :  with  one  hand  she  beckons  the 
parents  to  arise,  and  with  the  other  points 
to  the  land  whither  they  are  to  go — 
“  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son” — 
shadowed  forth  in  the  far  distance  by  the 
Egyptian  pyramids ;  and  on  the  road  to 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  appears  prospec¬ 
tively  the  “  holy  family  ”  on  the  journey. 
On  the  left  is  dimly  visible  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the 
Roman  eagle  surmounting  a  column, 
Judea  being  then  a  province  of  Rome ;  and 
between  the  city  and  the  foreground  an¬ 
other  deed  of  the  future  is  symbolised,  the 
massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Thus  the  ‘  Eve 
of  the  Plight  ’  tells  the  whole  sacred  story 
most  emphatically. 


THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OP  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemaks. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A. 

the  ANTIQUAIIIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

PENSHTJEST.* 


EXSHUEST— 
the  “  Home  ” 
of  the  Sid¬ 
neys — the 
stately 
Sidneys : 
stately  in 
their  cha¬ 
racter,  in 
their  ca¬ 
reers,  in 
their  pa¬ 
triotism, 
in  their  he¬ 
roism,  in 
their  rec¬ 
titude,  and 
in  their 
verse  —  is 
surely  one 
of  the  best 
of  the 

Stately  Homes  of  England  to  be  included  in  our 
series.  The  verj-^  name  of  Penshurst  seems  to 
call  up  associations  of  no  ordinary  character 
connected  with  that  heroic  race,  and  with  many 
of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  British  history. 
With  Penshurst  every  great  name  memorable 
in  the  Augustan  age  of  England  is  linked  for 
ever ;  while  its  venerable  aspect,  the  solemnity 
of  the  surrounding  shades,  the  primitive  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  vicinity,  together  with  its  isolated 
position — away  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men — 
are  in  harmony  with  the  memories  it  awakens. 

Here  lived  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  knights.  Here  dwelt  the  ill- 
fated  Bohims — the  three  unhappy  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  who  perished  in  succession,  one 
in  the  field  and  two  on  the  scaffold.  And  here 
flourished  the  Sidneys !  Here,  during  his  few 
brief  years  of  absence  from  turmoil  in  the  tur¬ 
bulent  countries  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  resided 
the  elder  Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  who,  although 
liis  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  more  dazzling 
reputation  of  his  gallant  son,  was  in  all 
respects  good  as  well  as  great — a  good  soldier, 
a  good  subject,  a  good  master,  and  a  good 
counsellor  and  actor  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  perilous.  This  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  darling  of  his  time,”  the  “  chiefest  jewel 
of  a  crown,”  the  “  diamond  of  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.”  Here,  too,  was  born — and 
here  was  interred  the  mutilated  body  of — 
the  “later  Sidney:”  he  who  had  “set  up 
Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern,”  and  perished  on 
the  scaffold — a  martyr  for  “  the  good  old  cause,” 
one  of  the  many  victims  of  the  meanest  and 
most  worthless  of  his  race.  With  the  memories 
of  these  three  marvellous  men — the  Sidneys, 
Henry,  Philip,  and  Algernon  —  are  closely 
blended  those  of  the  worthies  of  the  two  most 
remarkable  eras  in  English  history.  Who  can 
speak  of  Penshurst  without  thinking  of  Spenser, 
(“For  Sidney  heard  him  sing,  and  knew  his  voice,”) 
of  Shakspere,  of  Ben  Jonson— the  laureate  of 
the  place — of  Ealeigh,  the  “  friend  and  frequent 
guest”  of  Broke,  whose  proudest  boast  is  re¬ 
corded  on  his  tomb,  that  he  was  “  the  servant  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  counsellor  of  King  James, 
and  THE  FEIEND  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ” — 
of  the  many  other  immortal  men  who  made  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  glory  of  all  time.  Ee- 

*  We  are  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Stanger  and  Son, 
photographers,  of  Sevenoaks,  for  the  views  which  the 
artist,  Mr.  Wimperis,  has  drawn  on  the  wood,  and  Messrs. 
Nicholls  have  engraved. 
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verting  to  a  period  less  remote,  who  can  think 
of  Penshurst  without  speaking  of  the  high 
spirits  of  a  troubled  age  ? 

“  The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane,  and  others,  who  called  Milton — friend.” 
Although  its  glory  is  of  the  past,  and  nearly 
two  centuries  have  intervened  between  the  latest 
record  of  its  greatness  and  its  present  state ; 
although  it  has  been  silent  all  that  time — a 
solemn  silence,  broken  only  by  the  false  love- 
note  of  an  unworthy  minstrel,  for  the  names 
of  “Waller  and  Sacharissa  ”  dishonour  rather 
than  glorify  its  grey  walls — who  does  not  turn 
to  Penshurst  as  to  a  refreshing  fountain  by  the 
wayside  of  wearying  history  P 

The  history  of  the  descent  of  Penshurst  to  the 
Sidneys  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words — that  i 
of  the  Sidneys  themselves  will  require  greater  ' 
space.  It  was  “  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Pences- 
tres,  or  Penchesters,  who  settled  here  in  Nor¬ 
man  times,*  and  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Stephen,  ! 
that  famous  Lord  Warden  of  the  Five  Ports,  and 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  who  flourished  in  the 
reigpis  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  and  who 
“  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  ordered  all  the 
muniments,  grants,  &c.,  relating  to  Dover  Castle 
to  be  written  in  a  fair  book,  which  he  called 
Castelli  Feodarium,  and  out  of  which  Darell 
composed  the  history  of  that  fortress.”  Dying 
without  male  issue,  his  estates  were  divided 


between  his  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses, 
Joan,  wife  of  Henry  Cobham,  and  Alice,  wife 
of  John  de  Columbers,  to  the  latter  of  whom 
fell  Penshurst,  &c.,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Sir  John  de  Poultney,  who  (loth 
Edward  II.)  had  license  to  embattle  his  mansion 
houses  at  Penshurst  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
four  times  Lord  Dlaj’or  of  London,  and,  dying, 
his  widow  “  married  Lovaines,  and  conveyed 
these  estates  into  that  family  with  the  consent 
of  her  first  husband’s  immediate  heirs ;  and  they 
afterwards  passed,  by  an  heiress,  to  Sir  Philip 
St.  Clere,  whose  son  sold  them  to  the  Eegent 
Duke  of  Bedford.  On  his  decease  in  Paris  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Penshurst  and  other 
manors  passed  to  his  next  brother,  Humphrey, 
the  “  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,”  after  whose  sad 
death,  in  1447,  they  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
were,  in  that  same  year,  granted  to  the  Staffords. 
On  the  attainder  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Penshurst  reverted  to  the  crown. 

That  brilliant  nobleman — whose  principal 
crimes  were  his  wealth,  his  open,  manly,  and 
generous  nature,  and  his  wise  criticisms  of  the 
ruinous  expenditure  on  the  “  fleld  of  the  cloth  of 
gold” — was  treacherously  invited  to  court  by  the 
king,  and,  suspecting  no  mischief,  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  from  Thom- 
bury,  not  observing  for  some  time  that  he  was 
closely  followed  by  three  knights  of  the  king’s 
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body-guard,  “  and  a  secret  power  of  servants  at 
arms.”  His  suspicions  were  flrst  awakened  at 
Windsor,  where  he  lodged  for  the  night,  “  the 
same  three  knights  lying  close  by,”  and  where 
he  was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  the 
king’s  gentleman  harbinger.  From  Windsor, 
Buckingham  rode  on  to  Westminster,  and  then 
took  his  barge  to  row  down  to  Greenwich, 
where  the  court  then  was,  calling,  however,  on 
his  way,  at  York  House  to  see  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  was  denied  to  [him.  “  Well,  yet  will  I 
drink  of  my  lord  cardinal’s  wine  as  I  pass,” 
said  the  duke ;  “  and  then  a  gentleman  of  my 
lord  cardinal’s  brought  the  duke  with  much 
reverence  into  the  cellar,  where  the  duke  drank  ; 
but  when  he  saw  and  perceived  no  cheer  to  him 
was  made,  he  changed  colour,  and  departed.” 
Passing  forward  down  the  Thames,  as  he  neared 


•  In  1863  Penshurst  was  visited  by  tlie  Kent  and  Sussex 
Archseolosical  Society,  when  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford  (to 
whom  archaeology  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitudel,  read  a 
paper  descriptive  of  the  seat  of  the  Sidne5’s.  From  that 
paper  we  shall  quote “  Mr.  Parker  said  that  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  there  was  a  house  of  importance 
in  that  place,  occupied  by  a  family  named  after  it,  Pen- 
chester  (the  castle  on  the  hill),  which  showed  that  the 
house  was  fortified  at  that  time,  doubtless  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  with  deep  trenches  and  mounds  and 
wooden  palisades,  as  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry ; 
and  the  house  within  the  fortifications  must  have  been  a 
timber  house,  because,  if  a  Norman  keep  had  been  tliere 
built,  there  would  certainly  be  some  remains  of  it.” 


the  City,  iis  barge  was  bailed  and  boarded  by 
Sir  Henry  Dlarney,  captain  of  the  body-guard, 
who,  in  the  king’s  name,  attached  him  as  a 
traitor.  He  was  at  once  carried  on  shore  and 
taken  through  Thames  Street  to  the  Tower,  “  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  regret  of  the  people, 
to  whom  he  was  justly  endeared.”  This  was  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1521.  On  the  13th  of  May 
he  was  put  on  his  mock  trial  and  was  condemned. 
“  I  shall  never  sue  to  the  king  for  life,”  said  he  ; 
and  he  kept  his  word.  On  the  17th  he  was 
executed,  without  having  once  supplicated  his 
brutal  king  to  spare  the  life  he  was  unjustly 
taking  awaj*.  “  He  was  as  undaunted  in  sight 
of  the  block  as  he  had  been  before  his  judges; 
and  he  died  as  brave  men  die — firmly  and 
meekly,  and  without  bravado.”  His  death  was 
the  grief  of  the  people.  “  God  have  mercy  on 
his  soul,  for  he  was  a  most  wise  and  noble 
prince,  and  the  mirrour  of  aU  courtesie” — that 
was  written  of  him  at  the  time. 

By  this  detestable  piece  of  royal  treacherj' 
Henry  became  possessed  of  the  estates  of  the 
duke,  and  held  them  in  his  own  hands  for 
several  years,  enlarging  Penshurst  Park,  and 
reaping  benefit  from  his  unhallowed  acquisi¬ 
tions.  By  Edward  VI.,  Penshurst,  with  its  ap¬ 
purtenances,  was  “  granted  to  Sir  Ealph  Fane, 
who,  within  two  years,  was  executed  as  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  the  Protector  Somerset.” 
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Soon  after  this,  the  young  monarch  gave 
Penshurst,  with  other  adjoining  estates,  to  Sir 
'William  Sidney,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden 
Field,  “  who  had  been  his  tutor,  chamberlain, 
and  steward  of  his  household  from  his  birth 
to  his  coronation.”  Thus  Penshurst  came  into 
the  family  of  the  Sidneys,  concerning  whom  we 
will  proceed  to  give  some  particulars. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  family  of  whom 
aught  authentic  is  known]  is  Sir  William 
Sidney,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
His  son,  Sir  Simon  (1213),  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Delamere  ;  and  their 
son  again,  Sir  Roger  (1239),  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sopham,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  sons.  Sir  Henry  (1268),  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Simon ;  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
Sir  John  Wales.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Robert  d’Abernon,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  John  d’Abemon.  By 
her  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Sidney,  who,  marrying  a  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph 
Hussey,  died  in  1306,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Sir  William  Sidney,  who  took  to  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Ashburn- 
ham,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  viz. :  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  married  a  daughter  of  John  de 
Altaripa,  but  died  without  heirs  male;  John, 
who  died  young  ;  and  another  John,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  and,  marrying  Helen,  daughter  of 
Robert  Batisford,  was  the  father,  by  her,  of  Sir 
William  Sidnej’'.  This  Sir  William  took  to  wife 
Joanna,  daughter  of  William  Brokhull,  who 
married,  first,  Margaret  Orre,  and,  second, 
Isabell.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue  two 
sons,  John,  who  succeeded  him,  and  William 
(of  whom  presently).  This  John  Sidney  had  a 
son  John,  who  married  Isabell  Payteuine,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Johanna,  who  married  William  Appesley.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sidney,  by  his  wife,  Alisia,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Clumford,  had  one  son,  William, 
and  four  daughters.  This  William  Sidney  mar¬ 
ried  Cicely,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John 
Michell,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  who  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Matham.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Sidney,  who 
married  twice.  By  his  first  wife,  Isabell  St. 
John,  he  had  a  son,  William,  whose  line  ended 
in  co-heiresses,  married  to  William  Vuedall 
and  John  Hampden ;  and  by  his  second  wife, 
Thomasen,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  widow  of  Lonsford  (and  who,  after 
Sidney’s  death,  became  wife  of  Lord  Hopton), 
he  had  issue  a  son,  Nicholas  Sidney,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Anne,  cousin  and  co-heiress  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  By  her  he  had  a 
son.  Sir  William  Sidney,  who  married  Anne, 
daiighter  of  Hugh  Pagenham,  and  by  her  had, 
besides  Sir  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  four 
daughters,  viz.  :  Frances,  who  became  Countess 
of  Su8.sex  by  her  marriage  to  Thomas  Ratclifife, 
Earl  of  Sussex,  Viscount  Fitzwalter,  Lord 
Kgremont  and  Burnell,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  the  Privy 
Counc  il ;  IMary,  married  to  Sir  William  Dor¬ 
mer  ;  Lucy,  married  to  Sir  .Tames  Harrington  ; 
and  Anne,  marric:d  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam. 
This  Sir  William  Sidney  was  made  a  knight,  3rd 
ll'-nry  VI 11.,  at  the  burning  of  Conquest,  and 
a  baiinc.-ret  on  Flcshlen  Field,  Sth  Henry  "VIII. 
He  wa.s  chamberlain  to  Prince  Edward  (after¬ 
wards  Edward  \'L),  and  also  steward  of  his 
housi-holcl ;  and  his  wife  was  “  governesse  of 
the  s.iyd  j)rinee  while  he  was  in  his  nurse’s 
handes.”  To  him  it  was  that  Penshurst  was 
gi  ,<  n  by  Edward  \'F.  ns  a  mark  of  affectionate 
regard.  Dying  in  ldd3,  ho  was  succeeded  by 
his  “on.  Sir  Henry  Sidne  y,  who  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  and 
one  of  the  Privy  Council ;  he  married  Lady 
Man.-,  eldest  daughterof  John,  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  and  by  her  had  issue  “  the  incom- 
jcarable”  Sir  Philip,  and  two  other  sons,  Robert 
and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  lilary,  married 
to  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This 
Henry  Sidney  was  knighted,  3rd  Edward  VI., 
and  was,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
sent  by  that  amiable  young  monarch  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  French  court.  Under  (iueen 
lilarj-  he  was  T^ord  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
Lord  Chief  .Tnstice,  and  under  Elizabeth  was, 
in  15C4,  made  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in 


the  Marches  of  Wales ;  Knight  of  the  Garter 
in  1564;  and  was  twice  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
and  Lord  President  of  Wales. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  been  brought  up  and 
educated  with  Edward  VI.,  “being  companion 
and  many  times  the  bed-fellow  of  the  prince ;  ” 
and  that  young  king  died  in  his  arms.  This 
death  so  affected  Sir  Henry,  “  that  he  returned 
to  Penshurst  to  indulge  his  melancholy.  Here 


he  soon  afterwards  sheltered  the  ruined  family 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  in  whose  fall  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  implicated  but  for  his  retirement.” 
He  died  at  Ludlow,  the  seat  of  his  government, 
in  1586 — his  heart  being  there  buried,  but  his 
body  was  buried  with  great  solemnity,  by  the 
queen’s  order,  at  Penshurst.  The  concurring 
testimony  of  all  historians  and  biographers. 
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such  as  Camden,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Campian 
(in  his  “History  of  Ireland”),  Hollinshed,  An¬ 
thony  a  Wood,  and  Loyd  (in  his  “State  "VVor- 
thies  ”),  proves  the  extraordinary  courage, 
abilities,  and  virtue  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
These  qualities  made  him  the  most  direct  and 
clear  politician.  He  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  intrigue  and  the  supple  arts  of  the 


court.  “  His  dispatches  are  full,  open,  and 
manly,  and  Ireland,  and  perhaps  "Wales,  to 
this  day  experience  the  good  eflfects  of  his 
wise  government.” 

“  As  the  father  was,  so  was  the  son ;  ”  the 
son  being  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  we  have 
alluded.  Sir  Philip  was  horn  at  Penshurst, 
November  29th,  1554.  His  life  was  one  scene 
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of  romance  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  travel ;  and  on 
his  return  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  lady  of  many  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  of  “  extraordinary  hand¬ 
someness,”  hut  his  heart  was  given  to  another. 
The  Lady  Penelope  Devereux  won  it,  and  kept 
it  till  he  fell  on  the  field  of  Zutphen.  Family 
regards  had  forbade  their  marriage,  hut  she  was 


united  to  the  immortal  part  of  him,  and  that 
contract  has  not  yet  been  dissolved.  She  is 
still  the  Philoclea  of  the  “  Arcadia,”  and  Stella 
in  the  poems  of  Astrophel.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  in  detail  the  course  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
life.  There  is  no  strange  inconsistency  to  reason 
■  off,  no  stain  to  clear,  no  blame  to  talk  away. 
We  describe  it  when  we  name  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  we  remember  it  as  we  would  a  dream  of 
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uninterrupted  glory.  His  learning,  his  beauty, 
his  chivalry,  his  grace,  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
most  glorious  reign  recorded  in  the  English 
annals.  England  herself,  “by  reason  of  the 
wide-spread  fame  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  rose 
exalted  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  He  was 
the  idol,  the  darling  of  his  own.  For  with 
every  sort  of  power  at  his  command,  it  was  his 
creed  to  think  all  vain  but  affection  and  honour, 
and  to  hold  the  simplest  and  cheapest  pleasures 
the  truest  and  most  precious.  The  only  dis¬ 
pleasure  be  ever  incurred  at  court  was  when 
he  vindicated  the  rights  and  independence  of 
English  commoners  in  his  own  gallant  person 
against  the  arrogance  of  English  nobles  in  the 
person  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  For  a  time,  then, 
he  retired  from  the  court,  and  sought  rest  in 
his  loved  simplicity.  He  went  to  Wilton ;  and 
there,  for  [the  amusement  of  his  dear  sister, 
Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  he  wrote,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1579  and  1581,  the  “Arcadia,” 
a  work  whose  strange  fortune  it  has  been  to  be 
too  highly  valued  in  one  age,  and  far  too  under¬ 
rated  in  another.  Immediately  after  its  publi¬ 
cation  it  was  received  with  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause.  “  From  it  was  taken  the  language  of 
compliment  and  love ;  it  gave  a  tinge  of  simili¬ 
tude  to  the  colloquial  and  courtly  dialect  of 
the  time ;  and  from  thence  its  influence  was 
communicated  to  the  lucubrations  of  the  poet, 
the  historian,  and  the  divine.”  The  book  is  a 
mixture  of  what  has  been  termed  the  heroic 
and  the  pastoral  romance,  interspersed  with 
interludes  and  episodes,  and  details  the  various 
and  marvellous  adventures  of  two  friends, 
Musidorus  and  Pyrocles.  It  was  not  intended 
to  be  published  to  the  world,  but  was  written 
merely  to  pleasure  the  Countess  of  Pembroke — 
“  a  principal  ornament  to  the  family  of  the 
Sidneys.”  * 

Again,  however,  Sidney  returned  to  court, 
and  his  queen  seized  every  opportunity  to  do 
him  honour.  He  received  her  smiles  with  the 
same  high  and  manly  gallantry,  the  same  plain 
and  simple  boldness,  with  which  he  had  taken 
her  frowns.  In  the  end,  Elizabeth,  who,  to 
preserve  this  “jewel  of  her  crown,”  had  forci¬ 
bly  laid  hands  on  him  when  he  projected  a 
voyage  to  America  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  placed  her  veto  on  his  quitting  England 
when  he  was  offered  the  crown  of  Poland, 
could  not  restrain  his  bravery  in  battle  when 
circumstances  called  him  there.  At  Zutphen, 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  1586,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound ;  and  here  occurred  the  touch¬ 
ing  incident  to  which,  perhaps,  more  than  to 
any  other  circumstance.  Sir  Philip  is  indebted 
for  his  heroic  fame.  It  is  thus  related  by 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Fulke  G-re^dlle, 
Lord  Broke  : — “  In  his  sad  progress,  passing 
along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his 
uncle,  the  general,  was,  and  being  thirsty  from 
excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  drink,  which 
was  presently  brought  him;  but,  as  he  was 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor 
soldier  carried  along,  who  had  been  wounded 
at  [the  same  time,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes 
at  the  bottle ;  which  Sir  Philip  perceiving, 
took  it  from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and 
delivered  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words : 
‘  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.’ 
He  lived  in  great  pain  for  many  days  after  he 
was  wounded,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1586.”  The  close  of  his  life  affords  a  beautiful 
lesson.  “  Calmly  and  steadily  he  awaited  the 
approach  of  death.  His  prayers  were  long  and 
fervent ;  his  bearing  was  indeed  that  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  hero.”  He  had  a  noble  funeral;  kings 


*  The  famous  epitaph  usually  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Ben  Jonson,  though  in  reality,  it  appears,  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Browne,  the  author  of  “  Britannia’s  Pastorals,”  and 
preserved  in  a  MS.  volume  of  his  poems  in  the  Lansdown 
Collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  although  so  well  known, 
will  bear  repeating  here  : — 

“  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 

Sidney's  sister !  Pembroke's  mother ! 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair,  and  learn’d,  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days ; : 

Some  kind  woman,  born  as  she, 

Reading  this,  like  Niobe, 

Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.” 


clad  themselves  iu  garments  of  grief :  a  whole 
people  grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  the  most  graceful  courtier,  the 
best  soldier,  and  the  worthiest  man  of  the 
country  and  the  age.  He  was  buried  in  state, 
in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  16th 
of  February.  Both  Universities  composed 
verses  to  his  memory,  and  so  general  was  the 
mourning  for  him,  that,  “  for  many  months  i 
after  his  death,  it  was  accounted  indecent  for 
any  gentleman  of  quality  to  appear  at  court  or 
in  the  city  in  any  light  or  gaudy  apparel.” 

We  may  place  implicit  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
and  by  all  of  them  he  is  described  as  very  near 
perfection.  Their  praises  must  have  been  as 
sincere  as  they  were  hearty ;  for  his  fortune 
was  too  poor  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  to 
purchase  them  with  other  than  gifts  of  kindly 
zeal,  affectionate  sympathy,  cordial  advice,  and 
generous  recommendations  to  more  prosperous 
men.  From  Spenser  himself  we  learn  that 
Sidney 

“  First  did  lift  my  muse  out  of  the  floor.” 

In  his  dedication  of  the  “Ruins  of  Time”  to 
Sidney’s  sister,  he  speaks  of  her  brother  as  “  the 
hope  of  all  learned  men,  and  the  patron  of  my 
3’'oung  muse.”  “  He  was,”  writes  Camden, 


fourteen  children,  six  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  Philip,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and 'estates,  and  lived  in  troubled  times  the  life 
of  an  easj"  gentleman.  Not  so  the  second  son, 
Algernon,  the  famous  scion  of  the  Sidneys, 
whose  name  is  scarcely  less  renowned  in  history 
than  that  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir  Philip.  Of  the 
daughters.  Lady  Dorothea  became  Countess  of 
Sunderland,  and  was  the  famous  Sacharissa  of 
the  poet  Waller.*  Algernon  Sidney  was  bom 
at  Penshurst,  in  1621.  He  had  scarcely  reached 
the  age  of  manhood  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
play  his  part  in  the  mighty  drama  then  acting 
before  the  world.  He  joined  the  Parliament, 
and  became  a  busy  soldier — serving  with  repute 
in|Ireland,  where  he  was  “some  time  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Horse  and  Governor  of  Dublin,” 
until  Cromwell  assumed  the  position  of  a 
sovereign,  when  Sidney  retired  in  disgust  to  the 
family  seat  in  Kent,  and  began  to  write  his 
celebrated  “  Discourses  on  Government.”  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  abroad,  and  “  being  so 


•  Waller  wooed  her  in  vain ;  she  estimated  the  frivolous 
poet  at  his  true  value.  He  called  her  “  Sacharissa— a 
name,  as  he  used  to  say  pleasantlj’,  derived  from  saccha- 
rum,  sugar.”  Sacharissa  and  her  lover  met  long  after  the 
spring  of  life,  and  on  her  asking  him  “  when  he  would 
write  such  fine  verses  on  her  again  ?  ”  the  poet  ungallantly 
replied,  “  Oh,  madam,  when  you  are  as  young  again  !  ” 


“  the  great  glory  of  his  family,  the  great  hope 
of  mankind,  the  most  lively  pattern  of  virtue, 
and  the  darling  of  the  learned  world.” 

Sir  Philip,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  who  was 
created  Lord  Sidney  of  Penshurst,  and  after¬ 
wards  Viscount  Lisle  and  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  by  James  I.  He 
died  at  Penshurst  in  July,  1626,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  bj^  his  son, 
Robert,  as  second  Earl  of  Leicester.  This 
nobleman  was  “  several  times  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts,  and  in  1641  was  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but,  through  some  un¬ 
founded  aspersions  cast  against  his  fidelity  and 
honour,  he  was  never  permitted  to  seat  himself 
in  his  new  station,  and  was  ultimately  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  it.”  He  retired  in  disgust  to  Penshurst, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  literary  retirement, 
for  he  was  well  read  in  the  classics,  and  spoke 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  pur¬ 
chased  most  of  the  curious  books  in  those 
languages,  “  and  several  learned  men  made  him 
presents  of  their  works.”  He  remained  in 
retirement  at  Penshurst  during  the  domination 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  rule  of  the  Protector, 
and  died  there  in  November,  1677,  in  the 
eightj’-second  year  of  his  age.  His  lordship, 
who  married  the  Ladj*  Dorothea  Percy,  had 


noted  a  republican,”  thought  it  unsafe  to  return 
j  to  England;  for  seventeen  j’ears  after  this 
event  he  was  a  wanderer  throughout  Europe, 
suflTering  severe  privations,  “  exposed  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  words)  to  all  those  troubles, 
inconveniences,  and  mischiefs  into  which  they 
!  are  liable  who  have  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  in 
a  place  farre  from  home,  wheare  no  assistance 
can  possibly  be  expected,  and  wheare  I  am 
known  to  be  of  a  quality  which  makes  all  lowe 
and  meane  wajns  of  living  shamefull  and 
detestible.”  The  school  of  adversity  failed  to 
subdue  the  proud  spirit  of  the  republican ;  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  1677,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  father,  who  “  desired  to  see  him 
before  he  died,”  the  “later  Sidney”  became  a 
marked  man,  whom  the  depraved  Charles  and 
his  minions  were  resolved  to  sacrifice.  He 
was  accused  of  high  treason,  implicated  in  the 
notorious  Rjm  ’ House  Plot,  carried  through  a 
form  of  trial  on  the  21st  of  November,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1683.  His  execution  was  a  judicial  murder. 

Philip,  third  earl,  lived  to  a  great  age,  eighty- 
two,  and  dying  in  1696,  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  John,  who,  d3dng  unmarried,  was 
succeeded  successively  by  two  of  his  brothers  : 
the  last  earl,  Jocel3Ti,  died  in  1743,  with¬ 
out  any  legitimate  issue.  He,  however,  left  a 


penshuest:  the  baeon’s  couet. 
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■which  is  an  elm  of  prodigious  size  and  age,  that 
has  seen  generations  after  generations  flourish 
and  decay.  The  sluggish  Medway  creeps 
lazily  round  the  park,  which  consists  of  about 
400  acres  finely  wooded,  and  happily  diversi¬ 
fied  with  hill  and  dale.  A  double  row  of 
beech-trees  of  some  extent  preserves  the  name 
of  “  Sacharissa’s  Walk,”  and  a  venerable  oak, 
called  “Sidney’s  Oak,”  the  trunk  of  which  is 


hollowed  by  time,  is  pointed  out  as  the  verita¬ 
ble  tree  that  was  planted  on  the  day  of  Sir 
Philip’s  birth ;  of  which  Bare  Ben  Jonson  thus 
writes : — 

“  That  taller  tree  of  which  a  nut  was  set. 

At  his  great  birth  when  all  the  muses  met ;  ” _ 

to  which  Waller  makes  reference  as  “  the  sacred 
mark  of  noble  Sidney’s  birth concerning 
which  Southey  also  has  some  lines ;  and  from 
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which  a  host  of  lesser  poets  have'  drawn  inspira-  ;  tion  it  rapidly  assumed  its  ancient  character — a 
tion.  ■  combination  of  several  styles  of  architecture,  in 

Until  -within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  which  the  Tudor  predominated.  One  of  our 
the  house  was  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  state,  views  is  of  the  mansion,  from  the  principal 
Its  utter  ruin,  indeed,  appeared  a  settled  thing,  approach  through  the  park.  In  another  view 
until  Lord  de  I’lsle  set  himself  to  the  task  of  j  the  west  front  is  shown,  the  north  front 
Bs  restoration,  and  undei  his  admirable  direc-  being  seen  in  short  perspective ;  on  the  left 
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natural  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Mr. 
Streatfield,  to  whom  he  devised  the  whole  of  1 
his  estates.  His  next  elder  brother.  Colonel 
Thomas  Sidney,  ■^\'ho  died  before  him,  had,  how¬ 
ever,  left  itwo  daughters,  to  whom  the  estate 
properly  devolved  as  co-heiresses ;  and  after  a 
long  course  of  litigation  their  right  was  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  guardians  of  the  young  lady 
found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  a  compromise 
(sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament)  with  the 
husbands  of  the  two  co-heiresses.  In  the 
division  of  the  property,  Penshurst  passed  to 
the  younger  of  the  co-heiresses,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  WiUiam  Perrj’,  Esq.  (who  assumed 
the  name  of  Sidney),  of  Turville  Park,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  who  repaired  the  mansion,  and 
added  to  its  collection  of  pictures.  He  died 
in  1757,  and  his  -widow,  Mrs.  Perry-Sidney, 
was  left  in  sole  possession.  This  lady,  after 
the  death  of  her  elder  sister.  Lady  Sher- 
rard,  purchased  most  of  the  family  estates  which 
had  fallen  to  that  lady’s  share.  A  claim  to 
the  estates  and  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
made  by  a'son  of  the  countess  of  the  last' earl 
(Jocelj-n),  bom  after  her  separation  from  her 
husband,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Mrs.  Perrj’-Sidney  had  an  only  son,  Alger¬ 
non  Perry-Sidney,  who  died  during  her  life¬ 
time,  but  left  two  daughters,  his  and  her 
co-heiresses,  to  the  elder  of  whom,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  married  to  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq., 
Penshurst  passed.  Their  son.  Sir  John  Shelley 
Sidney,  Bart.,  inherited  Penshurst,  and  the 
manors  and  estates  in  Kent :  he  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1818.  He  was  succeeded  as  second 
baronet  by  his  son.  Sir  Philip  Charles  Sidney, 
D.C.L.,  G.C.H.,  &c.,  who  was  an  equerry  to 
the  king.  He  was  bom  in  1800,  and  in  1825 
married  the  Lady  Sophia  Fitzclarence,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  Majesty  King  William  IV. 
and  ilrs.  Jordan,  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
LIunster.  In  1835  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  William  lY.,  by  the  title  of  Baron  de 
r'isle  and  Dudlej-.  By  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Sophia  Fitzclarence  (who  died  in  1837),  his 
lordship  had  issue  one  son,  the  present  peer, 
and  three  daughters,  the  Honourable  Adelaide 
Augusta  Wilhelmina,  married  to  her  cousin, 
the  Honourable  Frederick  Charles  George 
Fitzclarence,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mimster ; 
the  Honourable  Ernestine  Wellington,  married 
to  Philip  Percival,  Esq. ;  and  the  Ilononrable 
Sophia  Philippa. 

The  present  noble  owner  of  Penshurst, 
Philip  Sidney,  second  Baron  de  I’lsle  and 
Dudley,  was  bom  in  1828.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Koyal  Horse 
Guards.  He  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  York¬ 
shire,  and  Hereditary  Visitor  of  Sidney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.  His  lordship,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1851,  married,  in  1850, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  Foulis, 
Bart.,  (jf  Ingleby  JIanor,  and  has  issue  living, 
by  her,  four  sons,  the  Honourable  I’hilip,  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  title,  born  1853;  the 
Honourable  Algernon,  born  1854;  the  Honour¬ 
able  Ilenrj’,  bom  1858;  and  the  Honourable 
William,  bom  1850  ;  and  one  daughter,  the 
Honourable  Marj-  Sophia,  bom  1851. 

'J'he  arms  of  Lord  de  I’lsle  and  Dudley  are 
quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or,  a  jjheon,  azure, 
for  Sidney  ;  second  and  third,  mZ/le,  on  a  fesse 
engraib  d,  between  three  whelk  shells,  or,  a 
mullet  for  differenM-,  for  Shelley.  Crests,  first, 
a  j)or<-upine,  and  a  bear  and  ragged  sbiff,  statant, 
quills  e-dlar  and  chain,  or,  for  Sidney; 
second,  a  griffin'  head  erased,  arijeul ,  ducally 
gorge-d,  -r,  for  Shellev.  Supporters,  dexter, 
a  porcupine,  azure,  quill.-  C(dlar  and  chain,  or  ; 
sini.'iter.  a  lion,  queue  ff)urehee,  veri.  Motto  : 
“  Quo  Fata  Veeant.” 

Pen >( HURST,  or,  as  it  is  callefl,  Penshurst 
House,  or  castle,  nr  place,  “the  Hf:at  of  the 
Sidneys,”  adjoins  the  village  to  which  it  gives 
a  name.  It  is  situate-d  in  the  weald  of  Kent, 
nearly  six  miles  south-west  of  Tunbridge,  and 
about  thirty  mihjs  from  London.  'I'he  neigh- 
bourho<xi  18  remarkably  primitive.  As  an 
example  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
houBi  we  have  copied  a  group  that  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  churchyard — a  small 
cluster  of  quiet  cottages  behind  which  repose 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  with  brave 
knights  of  imperishable  renown,  and  near 


is  “  Sir  Henry’s  Tower,”  containing  his  arms, 
and  an  inscription  stating  that  he  was  “  Lord 
Deputie  General  of  the  Realm  of  Ireland  in 
1579.”  This  tower  terminates  the  north 
wing,  in  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  by 
an  ancient  gateway,  leading  through  one  of 
the  smaller  courts  to  the  great  hall.  Over  this 
gateway  is  an  antique  slab,  setting  forth  that 


“  The  most  religious  and  renowned  Prince, 
Edward  the  Sixt,  Kinge  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  gave  this  house  of  Pencestre  -with 
the  manors,  landes  and  appurtenaynces  there¬ 
unto  belonginge  to,  unto  his  trustye  and  -well- 
beloved  servant,  Syr  William  Sidney,  Knight 
Banneret.” 

We  cannot  do  better  than  ask  our  readers  to 
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accompany  Mr.  Parker  in  his  tour  through  the 
house.  Ascending  the  staircase  on  one  side  of 
the  hall,  the  company  passed  through  the  solar 
or  lord’s  chamber,  at  one  end  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  thought  the  chapel  had  been  originally 
screened  off,  and  that  it  was  changed  into  a 
ball-room  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
Buckingham  Building,  which  was  next  visited, 
was  found  to  have  been  admirably  restored, 
although  it  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of 
ruin.  Fragments  of  one  of  the  old  windows, 
however,  were  discovered,  and  these  enabled 
the  architect  to  restore  it  completely.  Mr. 
Parker  considered  it  to  he  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  instances  of  restoration  he  had  seen. 
It  gave  a  most  vivid  idea  of  its  original  state. 
The  company  then  descended  into  the  lower 
chamber  or  parlour  of  the  house  of  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  which  was  perfectly  preserved, 
and  an  excellent  example  of  a  mediaeval 
vaulted  substructure.  Passing  to  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  house,  the  company  entered  a  suite  of 
rooms  elegantly  furnished,  and  containing  many 
exceedingly  interesting  objects.  The  chairs 
were  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  of  English 
manufacture,  and  the  best  specimens  of  that 
date  that  could  be  found.  There  were  also  a 
couch  of  the  same  period,  and  an  Augsburg 
clock  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  very  old 
and  valuable  paintings,  and  choice  cabinets  of 
carved  ebony.  Among  other  curiosities  was  an 
illustration  of  the  funeral  procession  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Mr.  Parker  then  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  exterior  architectural  style  of  the 
Buckingham  Building,  added  in  the  time  of 
Eichard  II.,  and  admirably  restored  by  the 
architect.  The  recent  restoration  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Building  had  also  been  ably  done. 
The  windows  were  especially  noticeable,  by 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  work  had  been 
executed  after  the  style  of  fragments  of  the  old 
work.  The  Elizabethan  front  was  also  an 
object  of  much  interest.  The  exterior  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  servants’  court  was  a  noble  compo¬ 
sition,  full  of  interest. 

Thus  the  “  restorations  ”  have  been  made  in 
good  taste  and  with  sound  judgment ;  and  the 
seat  of  the  Sidneys  has  regained  its  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  edifices  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

[^Mr.  Parker  said  the  word  “restoration”  was 
odious  to  the  ears  of  archseologists,  because  it  was 
so  often  synonymous  with  the  entire  destruction 
of  all  historical  interest ;  hut  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  the  building  had  really  been  restored  to 
what  it  was  originally.] 

In  the  interior,  the  “Hall”  is  remarkably 
fine  and  interesting,  with  good  architectural 
features.  The  pointed  timber  roof,  upon  which 
the  slates  are  laid,  is  supported  by  a  series  of 
grotesque  life-size  corbels;  and  the  screen  of 
the  gallery  is  richly  carved  and  panelled. 
The  gallery — “  The  Minstrels’  Gallery  ” — fills 
the  side  opposite  the  dais,  and  the  Gothic  win¬ 
dows  are  narrow  and  lofty.*  Every  object, 
indeed,  calls  to  mind  and  illustrates  the  age  of 
feudalism.  The  oak  tables,  on  which  retainers 


*  On  each  side  of  the  liall  were  two  tables  and  benches, 
which,  if  not  actually  contemporaneous  with  it,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  earliest  pieces  of  furniture  remaining  in 
England.  There  was  no  doubt  a  similar — or  probably  a 
more  ornamental — one  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  where  the  Elizabethan  table  now  stood,  which  was 
used  by  the  lord  and  his  more  honoured  guests,  the  side 
tables  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  being  for  the  domestics 
and  retainers,  and  guests  of  that  class.  One  end  of  the 
dais  had  been  altered,  so  that  the  original  arrangement 
could  not  be  seen  ;  but  there  would  necessarily  be  at  one 
end  the  sideboard,  or  buffet,  filled  with  plate,  arranged  on 
shelves  to  be  well  displayed,  whilst  it  also  formed  a  sort 
of  cupboard,  with  doors  which  could  be  closed  and  locked. 
This  piece  of  furniture  was  usually  placed  in  the  recess 
formed  by  a  bay  window  in  halls  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  it  was  doubtful  whetlier  the  bay  window  was  in  use  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  dais 
was  the  door  to  the  staircase  of  the  solar  or  upper  chamber, 
used  as  the  withdrawing-room  for  the  ladies  after  dinner ; 
and  by  its  side  there  was  another  door  leading  to  the 
cellar.  This  was  originally  the  lower  chamber  under  the 
solar,  but  afterwards  there  was  often  a  short  passage  to 
the  cellar,  which  was  sometimes  underground,  and  the 
original  cellar,  or  lower  chamber,  became  the  parlour. 
But  there  were  always  two  chambers,  one  over  the  other, 
behind  the  dais,  the  two  together  often  not  reaching  so 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  hall.  The  upper  room  was  the 
lord’s  chamber,  from  which  there  was  usually  a  look-out 
into  the  hall,  as  a  check  to  the  more  riotous  proceedings 
after  the  lord  and  his  family  or  his  guests  had  retired ;  or 
for  the  lord  to  see  that  tlie  guests  were  assembled  before 
descending  with  his  family  into  the  hah. — Paekee. 


feasted,  still  occupy  the  hall,  and  in  its  centre 
are  the  huge  dogs  in  an  octagonal  enclosure, 
beneath  the  louvre,  or  lanthorn,  in  the  roof, 
which  formerly  permitted  egress  to  the  smoke.* 
Leaving  the  hall,  the  Ball-room  is  entered ; 
it  is  long  and  narrow,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  family  portraits ;  some  original,  some 
copies.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  room  succeeds :  it 
contains  much  of  the  furniture,  tapestry- 
covered,  that  was  placed  there  when  the 
virgin  queen  visited  the  mansion.  In  one 
comer  is  an  ancient  mandoline ;  some  portraits 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  heroic  race  are  here ; 
and  here  is  a  singular  picture,  representing 
Queen  Elizabeth  dancing  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  family  portraits  are  gathered 
in  the  “  Picture  Gallery it  contains  no  others  : 
none  but  a  member  of  it  has  been  admitted 
with  one  exception — that  of  Edward  VI.,  who 
gave  the  estate  to  the  Sidneys.  Among  them 
are  several  of  Sir  Philip  and  Algernon  Sidney, 
one  of  Sir  Philip’s  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  “  Arcadia,” 
and  V  ho  is  immortalised  in  the  epitaph  we  have 
just  j;iven,  and  one  by  Lely  of  the  “Sacharissa” 
of  the  muse  of  Waller.  A  small  chamber  in  the 
mansion  contains,  however,  a  few  treasures  of 
rarer  value  than  all  its  copies  of  “  fair  women 
and  brave  men.”  Among  some  curious  family 
relics  and  records  is  a  lock  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 


hair  ;  it  is  of  a  pale  auburn.  A  lock  of  the  hair 
of  the  ill-fated  Algernon  is  also  with  it,  and  in 
tint  nearly  resembles  that  of  his  illustrious 
great-uncle.  * 

The  church  at  Penshurst  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  It  immediately  adjoins  the 
park,  and  is  connected,  by  a  private  walk,  with 
the  gardens  of  the  mansion.  It  is  an  ancient 
and  very  venerable  structure,  containing  many 
monuments  to  the  Sidneys,  and  to  members  of 
the  families  of  Dragnowt,  Cambridge,  Egerton, 
Head,  Darkenol,  Pawle,  and  Yden.  The  most 
interesting  and  beautifully  wrought  of  the 
tombs  is  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Sidney, 
Knight  Banneret,  Chamberlain,  and  Steward  to 
Edward  VI.,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Pens¬ 
hurst,  who  died  in  1553.  It  stands  in  a  small 
chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  tomb  is  a  very  antique  figure, 
carved  in  marble,  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  to 
Sir  Stephen  de  Pencestre.  Below  is  the  vault 
which  contains  the  dust  of  generations  of  the 
Sidneys.  Sir  William  Sidney’s  monument  is  a 
fine  example  of  Art,  elaborately  and  delicately 
sculptured ;  it  contains  a  long  inscription,  en¬ 
graved  on  a  brass  tablet,  the  lettering  in  which 
is  as  clear  and  as  sharp  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  yesterday.  The  roof  of  this  chapel  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  light  and  elegant.  In  both  exterior  and 
interior  it  is  highly  picturesque.  The  oak  gallery 


penshuest:  the  village  and  enteanck  to  chuechstabd. 


is  one  of  the  earliest  erections  of  the  kind  thatfol-  I 
lowed  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  ad-  [ 
dress  to  the  Archaeological  Society,  thus  spoke  of 
the  church  : — “  It  exhibited  specimens  of  the  ar-  j 
chitecture  of  various  periods,  and  is  interesting  j 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  families  that 
inhabited  the  mansion.  The  north  side  was  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  probably  built  by 
Sir  Stephen  Penchester  ;  the  south  side  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  The  chancel  chapel  at 

*  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  the  original  hearth  or 
reredos,  almost  the  only  one,  he  believed,  remaining.  By 
the  side  of  it  were  the  andirons,  or  firedogs,  for  arranging 
logs  of  wood  upon  the  hearth,  and  over  it  was  an  opening 
in  the  roof,  with  a  small  ornamented  turret  to  cover  it, 
called  a  smoke-louvre,  which  unfortunately  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  after  having  been  previously  Italianised  and  spoilt. 
The  custom  of  having  a  large  fire  of  logs  of  wood  in  the 
hall  continned  long  after  fire-places  and  chimneys  were  i 
used  in  the  other  chambers ;  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup-  I 
pose  that  tliey  were  unknown  in  this  country  until  the  ! 
fifteenth  century.  There  were  many  fire-places  and  chim¬ 
neys  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centm-ies  in  the  cham¬ 
bers,  but  it  was  not  customary  to  use  them  in  the  hall 
before  the  fifteenth.  In  spite  of  all  the  modem  con¬ 
trivances  for  warming  rooms,  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
for  warming  a  large  and  lofty  hall  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
more  heat  from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  than  was 
obtained  from  the  open  fire,  and  where  the  space  was  so 
large  and  the  roof  so  high  tliat  no  practical  inconvenience 
could  be  felt  from  the  smoke,  which  naturally  ascended 
and  escaped  by  the  louvre. — Paekee. 


the  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  Pulteney  family.  There  were  also  two 
chantry  chapels  on  the  north  side,  one  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  other  of  the  time  of 
Heniy  VI.  Amongst  the  other  interesting 
monuments  and  tablets  there  is  one  commemo¬ 
rating  the  late  illustrious  Lord  Hardinge.” 

In  all  respects,  therefore,  a  visit  to  Pens¬ 
hurst —  now  by  railroad,  within  an  hour’s 
distance  of  the  metropolis — may  be  described 
as  a  rare  intellectual  treat,  opening  a  full  and 
brilliant  page  of  history,  abundant  in  sources 
of  profitable  enjoyment  to  the  antiquarj",  afford¬ 
ing  a  large  recompense  to  the  lover  or  the 
professor  of  Art,  and  exhibiting  nature  under  a 
vast  variety  of  aspects,  t 

*  There  are  many  other  relics  of  interest  and  value 
scattered  throughout  the  mansion,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  grand  collection  of  ancient  armour, 
worn  by  generations  of  the  Sidneys,  richly  emblazoned 
and  inlaid,  was  sold  as  old  iron  that  cumbered  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  house;  while  MSS.  of  inestimable  worth, 
including  correspondence  witli  the  leading  worthies  of 
many  centuries,  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  consmned  as  waste  paper,  useful  only  for  lighting 
fires. 

t  To  the  park  and  to  the  several  state  rooms  the  public 
are  on  fixed  days  freely,  graciously,  and  most  generously 
admitted ;  and  the  history  of  the  several  leading  attrac¬ 
tions  is  related  by  attentive  and  intelligent  custodians. 


N  N 
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CELEERATED  CHERCHES  OF 
EUROPE. 

Xo.  V.— YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

iROM  the  earliest  period  of  au¬ 
thentic  British  history  the  city 
I  of  Eboracum,  or  York,  has  been 
I  a  place  of  great  distinction;  and 
'  its  cathedral,  or  minster,  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  has  occu¬ 
pied  a  most  prominent  position  among  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  kingdom. 
As  with  the  majority  of  our  cathedrals, 
that  of  York  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple ;  yet,  writes  Mr.  King,  in 


his  “  Handbook  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  “although  the  Roman  Eboracum 
can  hardly  have  been  without  a  Christian 
church,  all  recollection  of  such  a  build¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  passed  away  when  St. 
Paulinus  visited  Northumbria  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century.”  The 
first  church  is  attributed  to  Eadwin,  King 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  Paulinus, 
one  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  Britain  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The  conversion 
of  Eadwin  is  said  to  have  occurred  under 
the  following  circumstances.  He  invited 
the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  to  consult  with 
them  about  the  new  faith,  when  Paulinus 


appeared  among  them,  and  preached  with 
such  eloquence,  painting  the  excellence  of 
the  Chri.stian  religion  in  colours  so  vivid, 
that  the  monarch  did  not  hesitate  to  seek 
for  baptism.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  on  Ea.ster-day,  027,  in  a  small 
wooden  church  hastily  built  while  he  was 
being  instructed  as  a  catechumen  :  a  very 
large  number  of  his  nobles  and  inferior 
subjects  followed  his  example,  and  were 
baptized  in  the  Ouse,  the  Swale,  the  Trent, 
and  other  rivers  within  his  dominions. 
After  Eadwin’s  baptism,  the  king,  says 
Bede,  “  set  about  to  construct  in  the  same 
place,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Paulinus,  a 


larger  and  more  noble  basilica  of  stone,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  oratory  he  had  first 
built  was  to  be  included;”  but  before  the 
walls  were  completed  the  king  was  slain, 
at  the  battle  of  Heathfield,  in  633,  and  it 
was  left  to  his  son  Oswald  to  finish  the 
work.  The  head  of  Eadwin  was  carried  to 
York  and  deposited  in  this  basilica,  in  the 
“portions  of  St.  Gregory  the  Pope,  from 
whose  disciple  he  had  received  the  word  of 
life.” 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  the  sacred  edifice  passed  through 
various  changes,  till  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Norman  sol¬ 


diers  devastated  Yorkshire.  Thomas  of 
Bayeux,  the  first  Norman  archbishop,  was 
consecrated  to  the  see  in  1070.  Finding 
the  minster  in  ruins,  he  first  partially  re¬ 
stored,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  built  a 
new  church  from  the  foundations,  about 
the  year  1100. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of 
our  great  ecclesiastical  buildings  from  their 
infancy  to  the  grandeur  of  their  maturity. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  object 
of  this  series  of  papers,  as  it  is  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  their  history 
and  vicissitudes.  The  church  built  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  remained  entire  no 
longer  than  half  a  century,  when  Arch¬ 
bishop  Roger  reconstructed  the  choir,  with 
its  crypts,  on  a  much  larger  scale :  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  crypt  shows  the 
Latin-Norman  style  of  architecture.  The 
north  and  south  transepts,  built  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Gray  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  are  examples  of  Early 
English.  In  1291  Archbishop  Le  Eomeyn 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  existing  nave, 
and  built  the  chapter-house :  both  are  in 
the  Decorated  style.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  Lady  Chapel 
and  Presbytery  were  erected,  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Thoresby,  in  the  Early  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style.  The  choir  is  of  the  same 
date,  and  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  York  Cathedral,  which  is  surpassed 
by  few  in  the  kingdom  in  dignity  and 
massive  grandeur,  has  suffered  great  in¬ 
juries  from  fire.  “  In  the  night  of  Febru¬ 
ary  2nd,  1829,”  says  Mr.  King,  “  the  choir 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  certain  Jonathan 
Martin,  who  had  hidden  himself  after  the 
evening  service  of  the  previous  day  behind 
Archbishop  Greenfield’s  tomb  in  the  north 
transept.  After  destroying  the  carved 
stalls  and  the  organ,  the  flames  reached  the 
roof,  which  was  entirely  consumed.  Con¬ 
siderable  damage  was  done  to  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  choir,  and  the  great  east 
window  was  not  saved  without  difficulty. 
Martin  himself”  (who  was  a  brother  of 
John  Martin,  the  painter  of  ‘  Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’  and  other  most  notable  works) 
“escaped  through  a  window  of  the  tran¬ 
sept,  but  was  taken  at  Hexham  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  tried  at  the  York  assizes, 
when  he  was  pronounced  insane.  He  was 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  died  in 
1838.”  The  good  feeling  and  liberality  of 
the  public,  among  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire  were  eminently  conspicuous, 
aided  by  the  Government  to  some  extent, 
effected  a  restoration,  at  a  cost  estimated 
at  £65,000,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  '  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  Teak- 
wood,  to  the  value  of  £5,000,  was  supplied 
from  the  royal  dockyards,  and  “  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Vavasour,  Bart,,  like  his  ancestors 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  stone  from  the  Huddlestone  quarries 
— the  same  which  had  been  worked  in  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Thoresby.”  These 
contributions  are  not  included  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  just  mentioned.  The  restoration  had 
only  been  a  few  years  completed,  when  in 
May,  1840,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  south¬ 
west  tower,  which  contains  the  beUs, 
where  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  clock.  The  tower  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  bells  were  melted,  and  the 
flames  attacked  the  roof,  the  whole  of 
which  was  consumed.  Again  public  spirit 
repaired  the  mischief  done,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  £23,000 ;  the  architect  em¬ 
ployed  was  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. 

Yorkshire  is  wondeAilly  rich  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
the  cathedral  is  a  noble  example. 


No.  YI.  AMIENS  CATHEDRAL. 

fT  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
no  English  traveller  journey¬ 
ing  from  Calais  or  Boulogne  to 
Paris  would  fail,  if  he  had  the 
least  taste  for  Art  of  any  kind, 
to  stop  at  Amiens,  if  only  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  magni¬ 
ficent  cathedral  of  that  city ;  an  edifice 
which  a  modern  French  writer  terms  “  the 
finest  cathedral  in  France.  The  general 
plan  of  the  edifice  is  admirable,  and  its  pro¬ 
portions  are  so  skilfully  arranged  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  eye,  the  taste,  and  the  judgment. 
The  art  of  the  builder  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  never  imagined  or  executed  any¬ 
thing  so  complete.  The  nave,  especially, 
is  without  a  rival.”  “The  Cathedral  of 
Amiens,”  says  the  distinguished  French 
architect,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  “  as  to  plan,  is 
the  church  of  the  pointed  arch  par  excel¬ 
lence."  It  covers  a  space  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  French  cathedral,  being  about 
one- fourth  greater  than  those  of  Eheims 
and  Bourges,  and  about  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Paris. 

Originally  founded  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  it  was  repeatedly  rebuilt 
after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  nota¬ 
bly  at  the  period  when  France  was  invaded 
by  the  Normans,  about  850,  and  again  in 
1019  and  1107.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  bishopric  of  the 
diocese  was  held  by  Guy  de  Ponthieu,  a 
learned  and  enterprising  man,  a  patron  of 
the  Arts  and  letters.  He  .reconstructed  the 
old  and  dilapidated  monastery  built  on  the 
spot  where,  according  to  the  legend,  St. 
Martin  divided  his  cloak  with  the  poor  man ; 
transformed  it  into  a  college ;  and,  in  1073, 
placed  in  it  a  body  of  cjergy.  It  was  this 
Guy  de  Ponthieu  who  wrote  a  long  poem 
celebrating  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  the  Norman.  In  1218,  during  a 
violent  storm,  the  lightning  struck  the 
spire  and  ignited  the  timber- work :  the 
fire  spread  rapidly,  and  only  stopped  when 
the  entire  edifice  was  consumed.  Everard 
de  Fouilloy  was  at  that  time  bishop,  a  man 
of  good  attainments,  and  of  distinguished 
birth  :  among  his  near  relatives  was  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Joinville,  Archbishop  of  Eheims,  a 
prelate  possessed  of  very  considerable 
wealth,  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  He  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
cathedral,  and  selected  as  the  architect 
Robert  de  Luzarches,  “  master-mason,”  as 
he  was  styled  in  the  phraseology  of  those 
times.  De  Luzarches  had  studied  care- 
folly  the  architectural  examples  at  Noyon, 
Laon,  and  St.  Denis,  and  turned  to  profit¬ 
able  account  these  works  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1220 ; 
but  before  the  outer  walls  were  raised  to 
any  considerable  height  Everard  de  Fouilloy 
died,  and  his  successor,  Geofiroy  d’Eu, 
appointed  Thomas  de  Cormont  to  carry  on 
the  work,  under  whom  and  his  son  Eeg- 
nault  it  was  completed  in  1269,  except  the 
west  front,  which  was  not  finished  until 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Our 
own  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  built  at 
the  same  time,  “  but  of  the  two,”  says  Mr. 
Gwilt,  “  Amiens  is  in  a  more  perfect  and 
advanced  state  of  Art  than  Salisbury,  for 
the  French  were  before  us  in  adding  to  the 
simple  beauties  of  the  former  period  many 
graces  not  adopted  by  us  until  the  latter.” 

‘  ‘  The  nave  of  Amiens  Cathedral,”  continues 
the  same  writer,  in  another  page  of  his  ‘  ‘  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Architecture,”  “is  usuaUy 
admired  for  its  elegant  proportions,  and  by 
several  eminent  critics  has  been  cited  as 
the  lean  ideal  of  that  style  of  architecture 
so  universally  practised  during  the  Middle 


Ages,  or  after  the  Romanesque  had  been 
discontinued.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  in  its  arrangement,  though  at  first 
sight  removing  all  idea  of  simplicity,  and 
appearing  so  complicated  in  its  variety  of 
parts  as  to  defy  the  application  of  any 
ordinary  rules ;  the  numerous  arcades,  the 
narrow  and  lofty  compartments,  the  ; 
vaulted  divisions,  the  diagonal  and  curved 
lines  blending  one  into  the  other,  and 
apparently  without  limit,  it  is  some  time  | 
before  the  eye  can  acquiesce  in  the  idea 
that  such  an  edifice  can  be  brought  under 
the  same  laws  as  a  Greek  temple.” 

In  1527  the  central  tower  was  again 
struck  by  lightning;  the  fire  spread  with 
great  activity,  and  destroyed  the  tower. 


with  the  elegant  spire  which  crowned  it. 
The  rebuilding  of  these  was  commenced 
two  years  afterwards,  and  was  completed 
in  1533.  The  exterior  decoration  of  the 
present  tower  and  spire  is  very  fine. 

Passing  for  the  first  time  over  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  cathedral,  and  entering  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  mind  of  the  visitor  at  once  receives 
the  most  vivid  and  agreeable  impression. 
The  edifice  has  lost,  during  the  last  four  or 
five  centuries,  little  of  its  original  character. 
The  axe  and  the  hammer  of  revolutionary 
destructives  have  respected  its  elegant 
ornamental  details ;  and  fashion,  a  thousand 
times  more  relentless  than  time  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  has  here  introduced  no  important 
changes.  Numerous  tombs  of  fine  sculp¬ 


tured  work  yet  cover  the  ashes  of  many 
illustrious  dead,  for  fanaticism  or  cupidity 
has  laid  no  unhallowed  hand  upon  them. 
Curious  pictures  of  the  Puy-Notre-Dame, 
a  religious  society  founded  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  decorate  the  walls:  the 
choir  is  surrounded  with  a  girdle,  so  to 
speak,  of  stone  bas-reliefs,  and  filled  with 
carved  stalls  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  reputation  of  these  stalls  is  universal ; 
they  are  120  in  nurnber.  In  1508  Arnoul 
Boulin,  “  master-joiner,”  as  he  is  termed, 
of  Amiens,  was  commissioned  to  execute 
these  works,  and  in  the  year  following,  in 
order  to  expedite  them,  Alexander  Huet, 
also  a  “  master-joiner,”  of  the  city,  was 


associated  with  him.  A  large  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  representing  scenes,  historical 
and  allegorical,  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
form  portions  of  these  beautiful  wood- 
carvings  :  all  was  done  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  four  canons  of  the 
cathedral,  whom  the  chapter  especially 
selected  for  the  office.  It  is  to  these 
belong  the  honour  of  choosing  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  subjects  borrowed  from  history 
or  legend  :  their  intelligence  really  directed 
the  hands  of  the  artists.  The  carvings  are 
in  oak,  and  time  has  given  them  a  richness 
of  colour  that  greatly  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship. 

Jaites  Dafeoene. 
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EAGLE  LECTEEjSTS. 

The  eagle  engraved  on  this  page  vas  carved 
from  a  design  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  by  the 
Eev.  Robert  Baker,  Rector  of  Hargrave,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  by  its 
sale  the  restoration  of  his  parish  church.  The 
lectern  is  now  exhibited  at  the  museum  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  in  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square  ;  and 
intending  purchasers  are  referred  either  to  the 
curator  or  to  IMr.  Baker  himself.  It  is  a  work 
of  Art  well  fitted  for  a  gift  (memorial  or  other¬ 
wise)  to  some  large  church  or  cathedral ;  its 
size  precluding  its  admission  into  a  building 
otherwise  than  of  ample  dimensions. 

Now  that  the  naves  of  our  cathedrals  are  so 
generally  and  so  happilj’’  utilised  for  popular 
services,  we  wish  we  could  see  permanently  in¬ 
troduced  into  them  pulpits  and  lecterns  befitting, 
in  size  and  elaboration,  the  grand  spaces  with 
which  they  have  to  do ;  and  we  make  this  remark 
on  ecclesiastical  quite  as  much  as  on  Eeathetic 
grounds.  It  seems  unworthy  of  the  English 
Church,  which  professes  to  take  her  stand  upon 
the  Word  of  God,  and  has  never,  at  all  events, 
undervalued  preaching  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  have  to  confess  herself  vanquished 
fas  she  undoubtedly  is)  by  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches  in  the  .matter  of  pulpits  and 
lectei-ns.  We  presume  that  the  reaction 
against  the  vulgar  and  obtrusive  “  three- 
deckers  ”  of  the  last  century,  when  the  altar 
table  and  evers'thing  else  were  not  merely 
hidden,  but  extinguished,  physically  and 
morally,  by  the  pulpit,  has  led  to  the  contrary 
extreme. 

But  is  it  worthy  of  an  “  august  ”  Church  like 
the  Anglican  to  run  into  extremes  ?  Why  is  it 
impossible  not  to  be  narrow-minded  and  one- 
idea’d  ?  While  duly'  recognising  the  sacra¬ 
mental  and  sacerdotal,  why  neglect  for  a 
moment  the  equally'  important  intellectual 
element  of  Christianity'  ?  Why'  not  make  the 
representatives  of  either  principle  equally 
honoured  and  equally  glorious  objects  in  a 
church  P 

The  architectural  portion  of  the  work  before 
ns  was,  as  we  have  said,  kindly  designed  by  Mr. 
Scott  as  his  contribution  to  Hargrave  Church. 

The  eagle  is  one  of  many'  carved  bj'  Mr. 
Baker.  One  of  the  same  dimensions,  but 
different  design,  is  to  be  seen  in  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
England.  These  are  all  from  the  same  model 
(as  regards  the  bird),  made  from  the  life  in  1861. 
A  fine  eagle  was  xiurchased  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  Baker,  and  kejjt  in  his  rectory'  garden  for 
an  object  of  study  ;  that  gentleman  not  having 
been  able  to  meet  with  any  eagle,  whether 
medi.x-val  or  clii-ssical  antique,  that  did  not,  in 
his  opinion,  more  or  less  misrepresent  the  king 
of  birds, — if  “  misrepresent”  is  not  in  most  in¬ 
stances  too  courteous  a  word  to  use. 

Ultra-media.-valists  we  know'  are  opposed  to 
lifc-likcnciiH  in  church  sculidure,  and  prefer  the 
conventional,  however  absurd ;  they  would 
rather  see  an  impossible  eagle,  such  as  a 
Chinese  carver,  or  a  red  Indian,  or  a  journey¬ 
man  of  some  manufacturing  firm  of  inediaival 
obJect.M  would  turn  out;  but  true  taste  and 
an  extended  knowledge  of  church  Art  have  led 
our  RTcat  architects  to  take  modified  and  more 
Sf.'nsible  views.  Though  they  w-ould  not  eojiy 
nature  in  minuteness  of  detail,  still  they  like  to 
H<-o  a  touch  of  true  life,  aa  if  the  artist  had  had 
natur<;  before  him.  IMr.  Baker’s  aim  in  the 
model  >)eforc  us  was  to  restore  to  the  eagle 
some  little  truth  and  spirit ;  and  also,  by 
placing  his  eagle  in  a  more  vertical  position 
than  usual,  to  increase  the  fwjling  of  rox)Ose  and 
dignity  that  ho  conceives  should  he  in  the  eagle 
of  Christianity.  There  arc  eagles  and  eagles ; 
and  a  type  of  savage  vengeance  is  as  much  out 
of  filace  in  supporting  the  holy  hook  as  the 
INIichaelmas  goose,  which  we  sometimes  find,  in 
brass  or  wood,  performing  the  same  office. 
.M.  Viollet-le-Duc  says.  “The  eagle  flies  towards 
the  highest  regions ;  this  is  why  it  accompanies 
the  lectern,  as  if  to  carry  towards  God  the  song 
of  the  clerks.”  This  remark  favours  the  idea  of 
the  eagle  looking  upwards,  and  not  earthwards, 
as  it  generally  does. 


Mr.  Baker’s  success  as  a  modeller  from 
nature  has  been  borne  witness  to  by  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  in  Land  and  Water  of  May  29, 
1869.  Referring  to  the  New  College  eagle,  he 
says, — “  The  modest  description,  of  his  own 
work,”  in  another  column  of  the  same  paper, 
“hardly'  gives  an  idea  of  the  exceedingly 
elegant  attitude  which  he  has  given  to  his 
noble  bird.  It  is  represented  with  its  wings 
slightly'  expanded,  while  its  grand  defiant  head 


and  telescopic  eyes  look  upwards,  as  though  it 
were  about  to  wing  its  flight  skywards  among 
the  clouds.  The  sacred  volume  which  it  carries 
has  been  placed  between  its  wings  with  ad¬ 
mirable  art ;  for  while  the  bird  appears  to  allow 
the  actual  weight  of  the  book  to  fall  upon  its 
wing  feathers,  yet  it  appears  to  bear  its  burden 
with  grace,  and  one  might  almost  say  with  wUl- 
ingness.” 

Why  eagles  were  first  adopted  in  churches  as 


loctern.s  is  a  question  that  does  not  seem  capable 
of  a  satisfactory  solution.  In  fact,  it  seems 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  prevailing 
idea  is  that  the  bird  came  to  be  so  utilised,  as 
being  the  recognised  symbol  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  But  granted  that  St.  John  is  the 
mystic  eagle  of  Rev.  iv.,  why  is  ho  to  be  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  the  other  sacred  writers  ?  Granted  that 
he  was  allowed  a  special  intimacy  with  the 


Living  Word,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  divine 
things ; — granted  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
beautiful  old  Latin  hymn, 

“  Volat  Avis  sine  -leta, 

Quo  nec  vatis  nee  prophets 
Evolavit  altius  ?  ■ 

still,  why  should  the  written  revelation  be  made, 
as  it  were,  his  exclusive  possession  ? 

We  purpose  continuing  our  remarks  on  this 
interesting  subject  in  a  future  number. 
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STUDIOS  OF  ROME. 

A  VISIT  to  Rome  enables  me  to  give  you 
another  peep  into  the  studios  of  those  who  from 
widely-dlstant  countries  assemble  in  this  em¬ 
porium  of  Art.  It  must  be  a  cosmopolitan 
glimpse ;  and,  first,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
studios  of  the  lady-artists  —  premising  that 
we  note  only  those  works  which  are  the 
incipient  fruits  of  this  season.  A  new  name 
appears  among  us — ^that  of  Vinnie  Ream,  a 
young  and  tiny  delicate  girl  whom  the  genius 
of  Art  has  wafted  across  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  With  her,  too,  have  come  her  father 
and  mother,  who  depend  on  Vinnie  ;  and  so,  at 
the  very  outset,  our  kindest  sympathies  are 
engaged  in  her  favour.  Scarcely  two  years 
have  passed  since  she  was  an  employe  in  the 
Washington  Post  Office,  where,  as  a  pastime,  she 
modelled  the  medallion  head  of  an  Indian.  It 
excited  so  much  attention  that  a  member  of 
Congress  asked  her  to  make  his  bust,  and 
succeeding,  sbe  was  invited  to  do  the  same  for 
Senator  Sherman,  Thaddeus  Stephens,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  and,  lastly  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Vinnie  had 
thus  acquired  a  certain  reputation ;  and  she  was 
urged  to  compete,  on  the  death  of  Lincoln,  for 
the  sculpture  of  the  only  statue  of  the  President 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Government. 
Her  hust  of  Lincoln  was  placed  in  the  Rotunda, 
and  there  were  eight  or  nine  competitors 
for  the  work ;  but  a  motion,  drawn  up  by 
Thaddeus  Stephens,  to  give  the  commission  to 
Vinnie,  passed  the  committee  unanimously. 
Congress  without  a  division,  and  the  Senate 
with  an  overwhelming  vote.  She  has  been 
working  on  it  now  two  years,  and  the  model 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee,  but  under 
the  advice  of  some  friends  she  is  making  a  few 
alterations  before  she  begins  it  in  marble. 
This  great  work,  for  which  the  Government  has 
contracted  for  108,000  dollars,  will,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  be  placed  in  the  Capitol.  It  stands 

6  feet  5  inches  in  height,  and  is  said  to  he  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  distinguished  patriot. 
Its  pose  is  easy  and  natural.  Miss  Ream  has 
wonderfully  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
modern  costume  by  throwing  a  cloak  over  the 
left  shoulder,  which  is  grasped  or  held  by  the 
left  hand,  while  in  his  right  he  holds  the 
Charter  of  Emancipation.  Resting  against  the 
walls  of  her  studio  are  medallion  likenesses  of 
Professor  Kaulbach  of  Munich,  and  of  Father 
Hyacinth.  The  heretical  father  gave  Miss 
Ream  three  sittings  just  before  leaving  for 
America,  and  wrote  to  her  that  he  should  feel 
proud  in  being  placed  between  Thaddeus 
Stephens  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Not  far  from 
Father  Hyacinth  is  a  bust  of  Gustave  Dore, 
who  paid  our  young  artist  great  attention 
when  in  Paris  ;  and  in  very  close  contact,  still 
in  the  clay,  is  a  hust  of  Archbishop  Spalding  of 
Baltimore.  Miss  Lewis,  a  lady  of  colour, 
in  whose  behalf  an  effort  was  made  several 
years  since  to  awaken  your  sympathies,  is  now 
designing  a  monument  to  be  erected  in 
Montalban,  Massachusetts,  to  the  memory  of 
the  first  lady-physician  in  America.  She  is 
executing  also  a  Madonna  for  the  church  of  S. 
Frances  in  Baltimore,  by  order  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  ‘  Clytie  turned  into  a  Sunflower  ’  is  a 
commission.  The  Americans  will  gain  no 
smaU  amount  of  credit  if,  of  their  superfluous 
wealth,  they  hestow  a  little  in  encouraging 
the  two  ladies  just  mentioned.  Miss  Foley 
is  already  honourably  known  in  England  by 
her  heautifully-finished  medallions’;  and  perhaps 
no  one  of  her  works  will  do  her  more  credit 
than  her  highly-finished  likeness  of  S.  C.  Hall, 
the  Editor  of  the  Art-Journal.  A  bust  of  the 
Pope,  a  commission  for  America,  is  considered 
by  an  eminent  judge  of  Art  to  be  the  “best 
likeness  of  his  Holiness  he  had  ever  seen.”  It 
is  executed,  of  course,  entirely  from  memory,  and 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  lady  to 
procure  a  sitting ;  but  Miss  Foley,  by  dodging 
round  corners  and  attending  audiences  at  the 
Vatican,  has  managed  to  secure  an  admirable 
resemblance.  Since  we  last  visited  her  studio. 
Miss  Foley’s  magnificent  medallion  head  of 

J eremiah  has  grown  into  a  bust,  and  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  a  body  seated,  to  match, 

will  inevitably  seek  its  head,  or  at  all  events  it 
ought  to  do  so. 

Miss  Hosmer,  who  from  her  long  residence 
in  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the 
lady-sculptors,  has  not  much  to  show,  or  that 
she  will  show  at  present.  Closely  shut  up 
in  her  sanctum  is  the  statue  of  the  ex-Q,ueen  of 
Naples,  which  she  is  still  modellmg  and  still 
improving.  In  about  a  month  it  will  be 
probably  exhibited  to  visitors.  So  scrupulous 
is  the  fair  artist  in  concealing  this  work  from 
the  public  until  it  has  received  the  last  finishing 
stroke,  that  not  even  was  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
as  the  queen’s  own  sister,  permitted  to  see  it. 
Miss  Hosmer  is  also  engaged  in  modelling  the 
beautiful  medallions  representing  the  twelve 
hours  of  night,  which  are  to  decorate  the 
door  in  bronze  gilt  she  has  designed  for  Earl 
Brownlow.  The  door  is  intended  for  a  drawing- 
room  opening  into  the  library,  and  every 
medallion  is  a  treasure  of  Art.  The  beautiful 
fountain  designed  and  constructed  for  Lady 
Mariana  Alford,  and  which  has  so  long  been 
permitted  to  adorn  the  pretty  ante-room  of 
Miss  Hosmer,  will  be  sent  off  in  a  few  months. 

Simmonds,  a  young  English  sculptor,  who  has 
lately  returned  to  Rome  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  deserves  to  be  better  known  than 
he  is.  Discarding  old  ideas  and  subjects,  of 
which  the  world  is  full,  he  has  struck  out  a  new 
path,  and  in  pursuing  it  he  displays  much 
originality  of  conception  and  delicacy  of  execu¬ 
tion.  He  has  modelled  this  season  a  Falconer 
of  the  size  of  life,  who  has  just  unleashed  his 
bird.  The  body  of  the  faleoner  rests  mainly  on 
the  right  foot,  and  is  leaning  forwards ;  the  right 
arm  is  bent  in  front,  and  holds  the  leash  and 
hood ;  while  the  left  arm  is  elevated,  and  on  the 
hand  stands  the  falcon  wuth  wings  outspread 
ready  to  take  a  swoop.  The  head  of  the 
falconer  is  thrown  back,  and  the  face,  which  is 
looking  upwards,  is  full  of  expectation.  The 
costume  is  Italian  of  the  fourteenth  century :  a 
quilted  doublet,  a  tight-fitting  jacket  with  a 
pouch  behind ;  the  shoes  are  pointed ;  while  the 
hair  is  matted  behind,  as  if  "well  rubbed  with 
piommade.  Simmonds  has  several  other  works 
of  considerable  merit  in  his  studio,  as  ‘  Cupid 
and  Campaspe  playing  at  Cards  for  Kisses.’ 
The  idea  is  taken  from  the  drama  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Campaspe,  as  quoted  by  Percy :  the 
group  waits  for  a  purchaser.  Ev'ery  one 
knows  Laurence  Macdonald,  who  has  gladdened 
many  hearts  by  his  faithfully-executed  busts. 
His  son  Alexander  is  now  putting  into  marble 
a  large  and  classic  group  :  Alneas  carries  off  his 
father  from  Troy,  and  leads  with  his  left  hand 
Ascanius,  who  holds  up  a  portion  of  the  drapery 
of  .dUneas,  which  otherwise  must  fall.  Anchises 
rests  on  the  right  arm  of  his  son,  and  throws 
his  left  arm  round  his  neck,  while  the  hand 
grasps  the  shoulder.  It  struck  us  that  the 
weight  of  Anchises  was  made  to  depend  too 
much  on  the  strength  of  an  arm.  The  aged 
Trojan  carries  the  Palladium  which  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome. 
Bernini  has  treated  the  same  subject,  and  his 
group  stands  in  the  Borghese  Villa ;  but  Mac¬ 
donald  has  introduced  some  modifications  and, 
perhaps,  improvements.  He  is  a  promising  and 
aspiring  sculptor. 

A  model  of  David,  life-size,  is  now  being  put 
into  marble  for  the  first  time  by  D’Epinay.  'The 
left  hand,  hanging  down,  is  entwined  in  the 
hair  of  Goliath’s  head;  the  right  hand  rests  on 
his  hip,  and  around  it  are  the  sling  and  the  cord. 
His  great  work  is  done,  and  Israel  is  delivered. 
The  hair  falls  in  curls  on  either  side  of  his  head ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  youthful — firm,  but 
severe ;  the  lips  are  full,  and  the  figure  is  draped 
round  the  waist.  A  Faunette,  life-size,  re¬ 
presents  an  espiegle  kind  of  creature.  The 
right  arm,  thrown  across  the  breast,  rests  on 
the  left  shoulder ;  the  left  hand  is  fixed 
on  the  hip,  and  suspended  from  the  left  arm 
is  a  tiger’s  skin.  The  right  leg  is  drawn 
slightly  back,  the  foot  resting  on  a  clump 
of  something — whatever  the  artist  may  mould 
his  clay.  A  laughing  face  looks  over  the 
right  shoulder,  while  slightly-pointed  ears 
unmistakably  declare  the  Faunette.  D’Epinay 
is  also  executing  a  small  bust  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  visit  his 
studio,  and  also  a  charming  little  Madonna, 

to  increase  the  devotion,  we  believe,  of  the 
only  child  of  her  Majesty.  Of  Warrington 
Wood  so  much  has  been  said  heretofore  that 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  his  beautiful 
group  of  the  ‘  Sisters  of  Bethany  ’  will  be 
probably  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the 

Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Wood  received  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  commanded  to 
attend  at  the  Palazzo  Farnese  by  the  Empres.s 
of  Austria.  Before  leaving  Rome,  her  Majesty 
“desired  to  see  Mr.  Wood,’’  and  showed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  clever  works. 

“I  have  had  the  honour,”  said  Baron  Visconto 
to  us,  “  of  attending  frorfi  forty  to  fifty  royal 
personages  during  their  visits  to  Rome,  but  the 
Empress  of  Austria  is  the  most  gentile  of 
all.  Indeed,  her  Imperial  Majesty  fascinated 
all  who  had  the  honour  of  approaching  her.” 

Mozier  is  modelling  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  Milton :  ‘  ‘  Sabrina  fair,  listen  whilst 
thou  art  sitting.”  She  is  seated  on  a  fan-shell, 
w'hich  has  for  its  legs  four  long  inverted  shells. 

The  left  hand  behind  the  ear  indicates  that  she 
is  listening,  whilst  the  eyes  and  mouth  both  are 
expressive  of  attention.  Rogers  is  fully  em¬ 
ployed  in  completing  the  details  of  his  great 
works  for  America;  and  Storey  has  just  mo¬ 
delled,  and,  by  this  time  has  sent  off  to  Munich, 
a  fine  figure  of  Salome  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

She  is  seated,  and  her  left  leg  is  thrown  across 
the  right;  the  left  arm  reposes  on  the  back  of 
the  chair.  The  face  of  Salome,  who  is  of  life- 
size,  is  eminently  J  ewish :  eyes  long,  lips  thick, 
and  mouth  long  and  open.  Vesta,  of  heroic 
size,  is  a  truly  noble  figure.  She  stands  erect ; 
her  right  arm  rests  on  an  altar  which  is  by  her 
side ;  the  left  arm  hangs  easily  downwards. 

The  expression  of  her  fine  face  is  serious,  per¬ 
haps  even  to  severity. 

How  is  it  that  the  admirable  statue  of  Diana, 
by  Cardwell,  which  was  exhibited  in  Manchester 
in  1862,  remains  still  unsold  in  the  Royal 
Institute  of  that  city  P  A  copy  for  Mr.  W. 

Laird  of  a  similar  subject,  by  Wyatt,  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  original,  inasmuch 
as,  by  opening  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  and 
imparting  to  it  more  spirit  and  dignity,  he  has 
deprived  it  of  that  sweet  and  lascivious  expres¬ 
sion  which  was  better  suited  to  a  Venus. 
Gibson  told  Cardwell  never  to  cover  it,  and 
both  he  and  Tenerani,  masters  of  their  art, 
greatly  delighted  in  what  would  seem  to  be 
unappreciated  in  Lancashire.  This,  however, 
by  the  way  ;  for  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  work 
— or  Cardwell’s  work— of  the  season,  and  it  is 
Callisto,  a  nymph  of  Diana.  The  father  of  the 
gods,  Jupiter,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  anything 
but  a  moral  deity,  and  poor  Callisto  was  one  of 
his  many  victims.  How  is  she  to  hide  her  fault 
from  the  chaste  Diana  ?  She  flies  from  her  ;  is 
overwhelmed  by  fear  and  shame  ;  and  here  we 
see  her  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  face 
betraying  an  expression  of  the  most  touching- 
melancholy.  Cardwell  is  the  first  artist  who 
has  ventured  to  cast  his  own  works  in  bronze,  a 
happy  thought  in  these  times,  when  the  world 
is  so  full  of  Fauns  and  Dj-ing  Gladiators. 

Before  leaving  the  sculptors,  the  name  of 
Reinhart,  already  well  known,  must  not  be 
omitted.  Even  in  the  opinion  of  artists  his 
statue  of  Clytie  is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the 
season.  It  is  still  in  the  clay;  but  the  last 
delicate  touches  were  being  given  to  it  when 
we  visited  the  studio  last  week,  and  soon  it 
will  be  cast.  Never  was  the  female  form  more 
exquisitely  designed  or  expressed. 

We  turn  now  to  the  painters,  and  by  courtesy 
give  our  cousins  the  precedence.  For  poetic 
feeling  and  grace  of  delineation  no  one  in  Rome 
surpasses,  or  even  equals,  Buchanan  Reid. 

Several  of  his  most  striking  pictures  have 
recently  been  described  in  the  Art- Journal. 

His  work  for  the  season,  not  yet  completed,  is 
‘  Abon  Ben  Haden,’  suggested  by  the  beautiful 
poem  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  artist  has  caught 
the  feeling  of  the  poet.  There  is  an  efful¬ 
gence  around  the  angel  which  lights  up  the 
room,  and  a  sweet  seriousness  on  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  figures  which  declares  that  the 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there.  Heely  has  in  his 
studio  a  most  successful  full-length  portrait  of 
‘  Lizt  at  the  Piano.’  His  head  is  turned 
somewhat  to  the  right,  whilst  his  eyes  seem  to  be 
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seeking  inspii-ation  from  akore.  It  is  a  fine 
head  for  painting,  to  which  ample  justice 
has  been  done.  Another  portrait,  that  of 
Longfellow,  has  just  arrived  from  Munich, 
where  it  had  been  exhibited.  His  daughter 
stands  by  his  side,  and,  while  hanging  over  him, 
looks  into  his  face.  It  is  a  good  likeness,  and  a 
touching  representation  of  filial  affection.  Half- 
length  hkenesses  of  IMr.  M^alter  and  General 
Fox,  as  also  a  full-length  likeness  of  General 
Beauregard,  are  highly-finished  pictures,  and 
are  said  to  be,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  good 
resemblances.  But  Heely’s  work  of  the  season 
is  a  ‘  Portrait  of  Pius  IX.,’  and  is  acknowledged 
an  admii'able  likeness.  It  is  rather  larger  than 
life.  The  Holy  Father  wears  the  white  sottana, 
over  it  the  cotta,  and  an  embroidered  stole, 
while  the  upjjer  part  of  the  figure  is  covered 
with  the  crimson  velvet  tippet,  trimmed  with 
ermine.  The  left  hand  is  on  the  bosom,  and 
the  right  ann  and  hand  are  raised  in  the  act  of 
benediction ;  but  is  not  that  arm  wearied  ?  It 
has  the  af)pearance  of  being  so.  Lowenthal,  a 
German  artist,  is  already  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  now  on  his  easel  a  picture 
representing  Tasso  and  Eleonora  of  Ferrara. 
The  poet  kneels  and  kisses  her  right  hand,  and 
she  yields  it,  but  with  her  face  half  averted, 
and  her  finger  on  her  lips  enjoining  caution. 
She  stm  remembers  her  rank,  while  exhibiting 
tills  touch  of  nature.  She  is  every  inch  a 
jjrincess,  but  what  a  lovely  face  !  She  wears  a 
red  satin  train,  hooked  up  in  front,  and  is  as¬ 
cending  some  marble  steps,  leading  to  a  terrace 
I  decorated  with  vases  of  roses  and  aloes.  Tasso’s 

cap  and  the  scroll  of  the  “  Liberata  ”  have  been 
thrown  hastily  on  the  ground.  A  visit  to 
iluller’s  studio,  the  great  water-colourist  of 
Pome,  will  well  repay  the  journey.  His  ‘  Falls 
I  of  Tivoli,  and  Castel  Gandolfo,’  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage,  are  delicious;  but  who  that  has 
ever  visited  Yertunni’s  studio  will  not  return 
to  it  again  and  again  ?  One  basks  in  his  sun¬ 
shine,  or  reclines  in  the  shade  of  those  glorious 
I  groves  of  lime-trees  which  constitute  one  of  the 
I  most  charming  features  of  his  landscape.  Six 
of  his  pictures  will  probably  be  exhibited  in 
,  ],ondon  this  year,  and  the  English  public  will 

'  liave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  creations  of 

!  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Roman 
school. 

Y’e  shall  visit  now  several  of  the  English 
.'-tudios,  .and  lirst  that  of  Miss  Blunden,  an 
English  lady  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  to 
whom  m>i.st,  however,  be  assigned  a  high  rank 
.among  arti.sts.  A  devoted  follower  of  Ruskin, 
.''he  lias  obtained  from  him  and  others  the  most 
favourable  ciaticisms ;  and  there  are  those  hero 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  her  to  be  the 
gTr'.atest  gt  nius  in  Rome.  Her  ‘  Viewof  the  Tiber 
and  of  Ponte  IMollc,  as  seen  from  Mount  Maria,’ 
purchased  by  Mr.  Gdo  Ru.s.sell,  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  jiieturc,  full  of  detail ;  so  arc  some  scenes 
of  Capri  and  Sorrento.  How  ddieious  is  that 
view  across  the  Bay  of  Sorrento  to  Vesuvius  in 
the  distance  !  'I'lie  sea  is  gently  crisped,  and  a 
small  bark  is  coming  towards  us  so  quietly,  one 
can  alire  -t  hear  the  rijqile.  'J’his,  together  with 
anoth'-r  jiieture  painted  at  Somuito,  has  just 
b  i  n  jmrehased  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Laird.  There 
i  gre.it  truth  in  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Miss 
Blunden's  jiri.diietioii.M,  while  her  colouring  is 
tn'  st  brilliant,  thongh  not  too  much  so  for  this 
climate.  Jlr.  .Strutt  is  ju.st  sending  offa  large 
picture,  I  ommii-iioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Barton, 

I  whii'h  h.'i.  c.ecniiicd  the  arti.st,  or  rather  has 
b' "n  on  hi*  .•:i;el,  fi,r  sevenil  yc'ars.  It  is  9 
feet  by  ■'5  in  lize,  so  that  there  is  amjile  space  of 
eanvas  to  rc'jire* '-nt  thc' bejinty  ancl  the  gr.'in- 
cleiir  of  the  ‘  Falls  of  'J'ivoli,’  and  well  has  Jlr. 
Strutt  completc'd  hie  task.  It  is  so  full  of 
detail  that  a  i»ei:'inal  visit  to  Tivoli  is  almost 
unnc-cc  *  sary  after  having  scam  this  carefully- 
paintc'd  picture.  Nature  ha;,  done  her  utmcjst 
,  !■;  a.*sist  the  artist  in  making  the  lines  converge, 

a.,  it  wi'rc,  to  one  jioint,  but  it  is  only  through 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  life,  and 
a  di  ep  feeling  for  Italian  sccnerj’,  that  such  .an 
'  f'ffeetivc  yiainting  could  have  been  produced. 
Ibiw  delicate  is  the  misty  light  which  shines  on 
the  eascadcs  in  the  morning  sun,  and  howbeau- 
i  ’  tiful  and  how  true  i.s  that  purple  bloom  that 
I  glows  on  the  olive-clad  hills!  Poingdestre,  too, 
:  an  old  resident  in  Rome,  most  ably  represents 


the  life  and  beauty  of  Italian  scenery.  On  his 
easel  is  a  large  picture  of  the  marble  mountains 
of  Carrara.  High  above  the  valley  they  rise, 
and  on  the  slopes  are  slabs  which  have  been 
blasted — down  they  come  tumbling,  and  shortly 
will  be  secured,  and  carried  off  to  Rome,  where 
the  sculptor’s  skill  will  discover  all  varieties  of 
lovely  forms.  Some  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  wood,  and  a  blue  haze  rests  upon 
them.  There  are  four  waggons  in  the  fore- 
groimd  drawn  by  oxen — they  are  laden — and 
from  one  of  them  a  man  wdth  a  goad  urges  on 
the  sleepy,  patient  animals,  while  another 
stretches  a  long  pole  across  to  keep  them  toge¬ 
ther.  Riviere  has  some  excellent  representa¬ 
tions  of  Roman  life,  and  very  shortly  you  will 
see  ‘  Some  Peasantry  of  Subiaco  entering  Rome.’ 
There  is  an  oratory  by  the  roadside,  and  an  old 
man  clothed  in  sheepskin  halts,  and  stretches  his 
hands  to  the  Madonna  ;  a  little  boy  stands  half 
subdued  by  his  side ;  and  a  woman,  who  has 
placed  her  bambino  on  the  ground,  kneels 
reverently.  There  is  another  scene  in  which 
Subiaco  is  perceptible  in  the  background.  A 
young  woman,  unkempt,  with  a  cradle  on  her 
head,  and  holding  a  little  girl  by  the  hand,  is 
trotting  merrily  on.  She  has  a  green  boddice, 
a  blue  apron  with  a  red  border,  and  that  indis¬ 
pensable  article  of  peasant  finery,  a  red  cloth  or 
skirt  hanging  behind.  Aloes  and  every  species 
of  rich  vegetation  fill  up  the  picture. 

Brennan  is  now  painting  for  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ‘  The  Young  Acolyte.’  Taken 
from  the  lower  ranks,  the  little  fellow,  clothed  in 
the  sacerdotal  dress,  is  standing  easily  on  the 
church  steps,  and  is  watching  his  quondam 
companions  playing  at  nuts.  There  are  two  or 
three  merry  boys,  and  a  girl  with  a  basket, 
looking  at  them.  How  the  priestling  longs  to 
join  them  !  But  he  may  not— and  he  is  trying 
to  call  up  a  dignified  look.  But  out  comes  the 
sacristan,  censer  in  hand ;  he  lifts  the  curtain, 
and  summons  the  acolyte  to  his  duties  in  the 
church.  Another  clever  and  characteristic 
picture  of  Brennan’s  is  a  ‘Barber’s  Shop  in 
Capri.’  The  barber  in  a  red  fez  is  working 
away  at  the  grizzly  beard  of  a  peasant,  A 
patient  woman  stands  by  immovable,  holding 
a  brass  basin  with  both  hands,  and  a  couple  of 
urchins  are  looking  in  at  the  door.  At  the 
back  is  a  Madonna  with  an  oil  light  burning : 
a  sign-board  tells  you  it  is  the  shop  of  a 
“  Barbiere  Salassatore,”  which  is  illustrated  by 
a  painting  of  a  human  arm  sending  forth  a 
stream  of  blood. 

Hexky  Wkefoed. 

Rome. 


EOYAL  BIEMINGHAM  SOCIETY 
OE  ARTISTS. 

T}[E  Spring  Exhibition  of  Water-colour  Paint¬ 
ings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above-named 
society,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  24th  of 
March.  The  magnificent  suite  of  rooms  (the 
best  exhibition-rooms  by  far  in  the  provinces) 
never  look  better  than  when  hung  with  the 
works  which  characterise  this  early  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  contents  consist  of  600  works  in 
all,  including  some  twenty  sketches  in  oil,  con¬ 
tributed  chiefly  by  the  members  of  the  local 
society.  The  borrowed  works  arc  chiefly  lent 
by  local  collectors :  these  include  examples  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  D.  Cox,  and  W.  Hunt,  from 
the  g.allery  of  Joseph  Gillott,  Esq.  ;  those  by 
Turner,  ‘  Heidelberg  ’  and  ‘  Llanthony,’  .are  in¬ 
structive,  as  illustrating,  the  former  his  best,  the 
hitter  his  second,  mode  of  treatment.  J.  Jaffray, 
Esq.,  sendsan  excellent  picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur, 
‘  Otter  Hounds,’  amazingly  life-like,  looking  as 
intelligent  as  otter  hounds  can  look.  Frederick 
Temmins  and  William  Kendrick,  Esqs.,  contri¬ 
bute  each  a  charming  example  by  W.  Goodall, 
‘  The  Orjdian  ’  and  ‘  Day  Dreams,’  both  very 
beautiful,  and  characterised  by  great  simplicity 
and  chaste,  subdued  colour.  To  A.  S.  Field, 
Esq.,  are  due  ‘The  Hay-Cart’  and  ‘Canal  Scene,’ 
by  George  Fripp.  To  R.  L.  Chance,  Esq., 
‘  Coaching  in  the  Olden  Time,’  by  G.  Gow, 
and  ‘  The  Haunt  of  the  Wild  Ducks,’  by  F. 
Tayler.  To  John  Chance,  Esq.,  a  fine  P.  De 
Wint.  Mr.  H.  Nettlefold  contributes  a  fine 


Guido  Bach,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Guythers  some 
examples  of  David  Cox.  In  addition  there  are 
pictures  by  W.  Muller,  J.  Crome,  Stanfield, 
David  Roberts,  and  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott.  The 
execution  of  J.  V.  Bartholomew  as  a  flower- 
painter  is  illustrated  in  a  very  magnificent  ex¬ 
ample  of  hollyhock  and  passion-flower.  A.  P. 
N  e  wton’s  ‘  Shades  of  Evening  among  the  Argyll¬ 
shire  Mountains’  is  true,  solemn,  and  grand; 
and  the  ‘  Mountain  Torrent,’  by  J.  W.  Whit¬ 
taker,  is  a  noble  drawing.  ‘  Derwentwater,’  by 
J.  M.  Richardson,  is  a  fine  work,  but  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  oil  than  water-colour. 
William  Hunt  is  not  dead  so  long  as  his  pupil, 
John  Sherrins,  lives  :  as,  for  example,  in  ‘  The 
Brace  of  Snipes,’ — never  were  feathers  painted 
more  beautifully  nor  truly.  The  depth  of  oil 
and  richness  achieved  in  water-colour  is 
evidenced  by  the  ‘  Birds  and  Heather  ’  of  C. 
Richardson  ;  the  blooming  heather  is  contrasted 
'with  the  brilliant  iridescent  plumage  of  the 
pheasants  which  lie  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
Our  limits  preclude  the  possibility  of  doing 
more  than  simply  iutroducing  the  well-known 
names  of  artists  who  contribute,  as  E.  Hayes, 
Beverley,  Collingwood  Smith,  Kilburne,  Guido 
Bach,  Cattermole,  Harry  Johnson,  Bouvier, 
Vicat  Cole,  P.  Cormouls,  Churnock,  Thomas 
Danby,  Birtles,  Bond,  Finnie,  Foster,  Nash, 
Rayner,  Woolnoth,  Warren,  Elijah  Walton, 
&c.,  &c.  These,  with  the  following  lady-artists — 
Mrs.  W.  Oliver,  Mrs.  C.  Rosseter,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Duffield,  Misses  Philott,  Constance  Fripp — will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  treat  in  store  for  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  visit  the  exhibition  and 
the  varied  subjects  which  make  up  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  its  attractions. 

Hitherto  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
works  of  contributors  from  a  distance,  but  it 
should  be  known  that  the  Royal  Birmingham 
Society  of  Artists  has  within  itself  good  mate¬ 
rial,  nor  are  local  amateurs  wanting  to  help  : 
of  the  600  works  exhibited,  upwards  of  one- 
third  are  the  results  of  local  artistic  talent. 
F.  H.  Henshaw  contributes  many  examples  of 
charming  landscape-scenery,  admirable,  bright, 
and  sunny ;  no  artist  does  greater  justice  to 
foliage  of  sturdj^  oak  or  tender  birchen  tree. 
In  bold,  broad,  true,  and  free  treatment,  with 
fidelity  of  local  colour,  C.  T.  Burt  is  a  master. 
W.  Hall  has  a  few  “bits”  of  much  excellence. 
J.  Chattock,  excellent  as  his  works  usually  are, 
never  exhibited  anything  better  than  his  ‘  Near 
Kinloch  Ewe,  Ross-shire  :’  he  therein  shows  his 
mastery  over  cloud-land,  and  the  effects  resulting 
from  their  shadows  on  the  landscape  below.  The 
facile  pencil  of  C.  W.  Radclyffe  gives  evidence  of 
his  artistic  ability  in  numerous  contributions. 
Progress  is  clearly  evident  in  the  works  of  S.  H. 
Baker  and  his  sons,  Harry  and  Alfred,  who 
unitedly  send  seventeen  works  for  exhibition. 
J.  Steeple  sends  some  excellent  examples  of 
clever  and  carefully -manipulated  landscapes: 
in  this  he  is  seconded  by  Miss  Steeple,  who  is 
a  creditable  follower  in  the  footseps  of  her  sire. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  advances  made  so  evident  in  the 
works  exhibited  by  C.  R.  Aston.  The  exam¬ 
ples  shown  by  W.  H.  Vernon  do  not  demonstrate 
improvement  over  previous  efforts.  J.  Worsey, 
in  his  flower-pieces  exhibited,  is  quite  as  careful 
and  faithful  in  colour  as  ever — to  this  he  owes 
his  success.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  there  is 
a  successful  future  in  store  for  Frank  Hinkley, 
whose  careful  drawing  and  rich  colour  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  works,  three  in  number,  exhibited 
by  him,  all  of  which  greet  the  artist  with  the 
talismanic  word,  “  Sold.” 

Additional  local  exhibits  will  be  found  by  G. 
Bernieasconi,  J.  Banner,  P  Deakin,  G.  Clare, 
P.  M.  Feeney,  W.  H.  and  E.  Hall,  J.  J.  Hughes, 
J.  Pratt,  H.  Pope,  E.  J.  Payne,  J.  Talbot,  H. 
Key,  J.  L.  Lomas,  W.  H.  Starkey,  E.  J.  Payne, 
&c.,  &c.  ;  and  J.  L.  and  A.  R.  Carpenter,  G. 
Shaw,  and  C.  Wallis  contribute  as  amateurs. 
The  works  of  the  following  lady-exhibitors  are 
entitled  to  notice ;  i.e.,  those  of  the  Misses  Aston, 
Davis,  Perrins,  Freeman,  Townley,  M.  and  F. 
Vernon,  &c.,  &c. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Everitt,  shows  his 
artistic  qualifications  by  two  very  faithful  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  interior  of  the  time-honoured, 
hallowed  fane  of  the  church  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  that  of  Sutton  Coldfield. 
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OBITUAEY. 


THE  NATIONAL  POETKAIT 
GALLEEY. 

The  National  Collection  of  Portraits  is  now 
open  to  the  public  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
building  in  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 
having  been  removed  from  the  dismal  rooms  in 
Great  George  Street.*  It  consists  of  295 
portraits,  of  which  86  have  been  “presented,” 
the  remainder  being  purchases. 

It  is  still,  however,  but  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection,  and  will  of  a  surety  increase, 
although,  even  in  this  large  and  long  gallery, 
with  its  dozen  screens,  double  lined,  but  little 
room  is  left  for  future  acquisitions  and  pre¬ 
sentations  ;  and  a  very  few  years  hence  an  en¬ 
largement,  “somehow,”  will  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  overrate  its 
value  and  importance.  It  must  cheer  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  projector.  Lord  Stanhope, 
and  the  enlightened  men  by  whom  he  was 
supported,  to  visit  a  gallery  so  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  Few  boons  have  ever  been 
given  to  England  so  fruitful  of  good  ;  for  the 
portraits  are,  like  the  biographies  of  great 
men,  teachers  by  example. 

The  men  and  women  here  represented  by 
“  the  Art  that  can  immortalise  ”  are,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  those  who  have  been  useful  iji  their 
lives,  and  whose  works  do  follow  them — 
legislators,  statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  poets, 
historians,  men  of  science,  philosophers,  artists, 
voyagers,  patriots, — to  say  nothing  of  kings 
and  queens,  who  are  present  in  sufficient  abun¬ 
dance.  Many  of  them  are  valuable,  considered 
merely  as  works  of  Art ;  but  their  worth  is 
not  so  to  be  measured.  It  is  to  a  glorious  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  worthies  of  Great  Britain,  from  an 
early  period  to  our  own  time,  we  are  invited, 
when  asked  to  enter  these  walls ;  we  see  them 
as  they  were  in  life  ;  by  a  very  slight  stretch  of 
imagination,  we  can  hear  them  speak  with  their 
tongues  as  they  will  speak  in  their  books  as 
long  as  our  language  lasts ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
read  here  of  the  memorable  deeds  that 
make  them  famous  for  all  time.  The  gallery 
is_  therefore  a  perpetual  lesson ;  a  salutary 
stimulus  to  work  wisely  and  well,  with  the 
hope,  not  very  remote,  to  be  classed  among 
those  who  will  be  remembered  for  good  done 
and  evil  resisted,  and  whom,  for  ever  and  ever, 
the  people  will  recall  to  memory  with  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Some  of  the  portraits  are  of  those  who 
flourished  centuries  ago  ;  but  many  are  of  the 
heroes  of  pen  and  sword,  with  whose  faces 
and  forms  even  the  young  among  us  are  fami¬ 
liar.  We  renew  acquaintance  with  them ;  they 
gladden  the  heart  of  memory  :  some  were  the 
personal  friends  of  those  who  greet  them  here ; 
others  have  been  seen  often  in  private  or  in 
public,  in  the  open  street,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
senate,  or  in  the  deadly  struggle  that  brought 
glory  and  supremacy  to  the  British  Islands, 
when  half  the  world  was  in  arms  against  us — 
only  to  bow  in  submission  to  the  victors,  who 
were  triumphant  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
civilisation.  There  is  ample  here  to  make  us 
proud  and  to  justify  pride. 

The  secretary  has  very  properly  avoided 
the  need  of  a  catalogue  by  having  printed  not 
only  the  name,  but  some  brief  “  particulars,” 
under  each  portrait.  The  humblest  visitor 
will  thus  know  something  of  the  person  on 
whose  “  counterpart  ’  ’  he  looks  ;  he  will  desire 
to_  learn  more,  and  is  thus  led  to  read  and 
think. 

The  descendant  or  representative  of  any 
great  man  or  woman  will  do  well  and  wisely  to 
place  his  or  her  portrait  here,  thus  continuing 
a  work  begun,  but  not  ended,  in  earth-life; 
increasing  daily  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  services 
rendered  to  mankind;  and  giving  perpetual 
force  to  the  divine  counsel,  “  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise.” 


*  Admission  free  :  but  it  is  accessible  on  only  three 
days  of  the  week— Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  from 
10  to  6.  The  reduction  is  to  be  regretted.  There  can  be 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  closed  on  any  day :  people 
find  it  difficult,  in  such  cases,  to  remember  the  days  on 
which  the  doors  are  shut. 


THE  AET-JOURNAL. 


ANCIENT  WALL-PAINTING 
IN  EOME. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  is  generally 
known,  acquired  some  time  since,  by  purchase, 
the  ground,  and  all  that  remains  upon  it,  of  the 
once  famous  palace  of  Augustus  Caisar  on  the 
Palatine  Hill.  Numerous  valuable  objects  of 
Art  have  been  recently  found  among  the  ruins, 
but  the  most  important  discovery  is  that  made 
on  the  walls  of  three  continuous  apartments, 
assumed  to  have  once  been  bath-rooms,  on 
which  some  admirable  pictures  were  painted 
in  fresco.  These  pictures  have  been  copied 
by  a  French  artist,  M.  Layraud,  and  the  re¬ 
productions  exhibited  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris  ;  the  frescoes  themselves,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  flve  fragments,  have  also  been  taken  to 
Paris,  and  will  be  set  up  in  a  room  of  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  St.  Germain,  which  is  also  to  contain 
other  objects  derived  from  the  same  source. 

M.  Layraud’s  copies  occupy  three  large 
canvases  and  three  of  smaller  dimensions ;  the 
subjects  of  the  principal  pictures  are  as  follows  : 
— The  flrst  represents  a  street-scene :  from  the 
door  of  a  house  a  female  has  just  gone  forth, 
followed  bj^  a  young  servant  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  fruit-basket.  Above  the  doorway  is  a 
kind  of  balcony,  over  which  a  figure  is  bending 
to  see  what  goes  on  below.  At  the  balcony  of 
an  adjoining  house  appear  two  females.  On 
the  left  of  the  composition  rises  a  house  of 
several  stories  :  a  colonnade  supports  a  terrace 
to  the  height  of  the  first  story,  and  on  this 
terrace  we  see  two  figures. 

The  second  subject  is  taken  from  the  mytho¬ 
logical  narrative  of  Polyphemus  and  Galataia. 
The  scene  lies  near  the  sea-shore,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
winds  its  tortuous  course  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
horizon  :  a  bright  sky  is  spread  over  all.  The 
banks  are  strewn  with  Cyclopean  blocks,  round 
which  the  blue  water  surges  into  white  foam. 
One  of  these  blocks  seems  to  have  recently 
served  for  a  sacrificial  altar,  for  it  appears  to 
bear  the  remains  of  a  fire ;  and  behind  it  is 
seen  the  upper  half  of  the  form  of  Polyphemus  : 
the  deformity  of  the  giant  is  skilfully  dissimu¬ 
lated  by  the  artist,  who,  while  presenting  the 
ordinary  features  of  the  figure,  has,  under  the 
transparency  of  the  skin,  concealed  the  eye  of 
the  Cyclops.  The  face  of  Polyphemus  expresses 
the  tenderness  of  grief.  In  the  rear  of  the 
giant  is  a  cupidon  without  wings,  bound  with 
cords  or  reins.  Galatea,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  person  half  nude,  is  hastening  away  on 
a  marine  horse  :  patting  the  neck  of  the  noble 
animal,  she  looks  at  her  lover  with  an 
expression  half  thoughtful  and  half  alarmed. 
Two  river-nymphs  appear  above  the  water, 
gazing  curiously  at  the  unwonted  sight. 

The  third  canvas  introduces  lo,  Argus,  and 
Mercury :  the  name  of  the  deity  Hermes  is 
written  in  Greek  characters  at  his  feet.  lo  is 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  column,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Juno ;  on  the 
right  is  Argus,  armed  with  a  sword  and  lance  ; 
on  the  left  Mercury,  with  his  caduceus,  or  wand, 
and  wearing  the  traditional  cap  or  bonnet.  The 
composition  is  one  of  noble  simplicity,  yet  fine 
in  effect ;  the  feeling  that  pervades  it  is  that  of 
exquisite  delicacy  :  these  three  figures  have  an 
admirable  and  eloquent  expression.  lo,  her 
left  hand  laid  upon  her  heart,  and  her  head 
turned  a  little  on  one  side,  lifts  her  eyes 
heavenward  with  a  look  of  tenderness  and 
resignation.  Here,  as  in  the  Polyphemus  pic¬ 
ture,  is  the  perception  of  beauty :  lo  is  repre¬ 
sented  without  horns,  and  Argus  has  not  a 
hundred  eyes ;  the  guardian,  watchful,  almost 
threatening,  has  his  attention  fixed  on  lo,  who 
appears  to  understand  that  the  hour  of  her 
deliverance  is  come  when  she  sees  Mercury  at 
hand. 

Two  of  the  smaller  canvases  show  respect- 
tively  a  sacrificial  ceremony  and  one  of  divina¬ 
tion.  The  sixth  is  a  scene  in  which  the  house  of 
Livy,  with  its  area  of  white  mosaics,  occupies 
the  foreground.  In  the  whole  of  these  works 
we  have  most  interesting  examples  of  Roman 
Art  as  practised  two  thousand  years  ago. 


•  JEAN  VICTOE  SCHNETZ. 

One  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  painting  has  passed  away 
in  the  person  of  M.  Schnetz,  who  died  in 
Paris,  on  the  loth  of  March,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  ;  he  was  born  at  Versailles  in 
May,  1787.  The  opening  of  his  career 
seems  to  carry  the  memory  a  long  distance 
back  in  the  history  of  French  Art,  for  he 
first  studied  under  David,  and  subsequently 
under  Eeynault,  who  died  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  the  unfortunate  Gros,  and 
Gerard.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Salon  in  1819,  but  soon 
after  left  for  Italy  to  complete  his  studies 
in  that  country.  In  1840  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  first  time  Director  of  the 
French  Academy  in  Eome,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  during  seven  years,  returning  to 
Paris  in  1847,  and  remaining  there  till 
1852,  in  which  year  his  appointment  to 
Eome  was  renewed,  and  he  once  more  as¬ 
sumed  the  direction  of  the  French  school 
there,  and  retained  it  till  1866. 

The  works  of  this  artist  present  no  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  style  which  can  be  called  his 
own ;  they  rather  combine  those  of  the 
masters  under  whom  he  studied.  In  the 
quality  of  design  his  compositions  gene¬ 
rally  are  vigorous  and  well  sustained 
throughout,  and  his  colouring  is  brilliant, 
but  often  is  deficient  in  harmony^ — a  fault 
not  uncommon  among  the  painters  of  his 
country.  The  fruits  of  a  long  life  of  labour 
include  pictures  of  almost  every  kind  of 
subject,  with  the  exception  of  portraiture. 
Among  the  principal  may  be  enumerated 
‘  The  Bohemian  Gypsy  predicting  the  future 
of  the  Young  Shepherd  Montalto,  after¬ 
wards  Pope  Sixtus  V.,’  and  ‘The  Inunda¬ 
tion,’  both  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  ;  ‘  Reapers  listening  to  the  Song  of 
a  Herdsman,’  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
de  Beauffremont ;  ‘  Joan  of  Arc  arming,’ 
in  the  Luxembourg  gallery  ;  ‘  The  Sack¬ 
ing  of  Eome  by  the  Constable  de  Bour¬ 
bon,’  and  ‘  The  Constable  de  Montmorency 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Denis.’  Of 
pictures  executed  by  command  of  the 
French  Government  and  by  different  mi¬ 
nisters  are  ‘The  Raising  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris  in  886 ;’  ‘  The  March  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders  towards  Jerusalem ;’  ‘The  Capture 
of  Ascalon ;’  ‘  The  Battle  of  Cerisolles  ;’ 
‘The  Great  Conde  at  the  Battle  of  Senef;’ 
all  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles  :  ‘  Mazarin 
on  his  Death-bed  presenting  Colbert  to 
Louis  XIV. ;’  ‘Boethius,  Prisoner  in  Pavia, 
taking  Leave  of  his  Family ;  ’  both  in  one  of 
the  saloons  of  the  Council  of  State :  ‘  St. 
Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  with  the  Tra¬ 
veller,’  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  ;  ‘  Sainte 
Genevieve  distributing  Provisions  during 
the  Siege  of  Paris,’  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  Paris ;  ‘  The 
Distressed  imploring  Help  from  the  Virgin,’ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
Paris  ;  ‘  The  Fight  on  the  29th  of  July  be¬ 
fore  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,’  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine ; 
with  others  too  numerous  to  point  out. 
M.  Schnetz  was  frequently  engaged  on  the 
decoration  of  churches  in  Paris,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  those  of  the  Madeleine  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette. 

To  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 
1855  he  sent  from  Eome  ‘  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me with  it  were 
exhibited  two  of  the  pictures  mentioned 
above,  ‘  The  Bohemian  Gypsy  ’  and  the 
‘  Sainte  Genevieve.’  M.  Schnetz  received 
a  first-class  medal  for  historical  painting 
in  1819,  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 


Legion  of  Honour  in  1825,  Officer  in  ISIS, 
and  Commander  in  1866.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  Member  of  the  Acadeinie  des  Beaux 
Arts,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  latest  master,  Baron  Gerard. 


FRANCESCO  SANGUINETTI. 

;  This  sculptor,  who  had  obtained  very 

considerable  reputation  in  Germany,  died 
in  Munich  on  the  17th  of  February.  He 
I  was  born  at  Carrara,  and  studied  first  under 
his  father,  but  subsequently  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Bauch,  in  Berlin,  who, 

;  in  1829,  sent  him  to  Munich  to  model 

j  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  Maximilian 

I  Joseph  I.  After  a  short  tour  in  Italy 

I  Sanguinetti  returned,  in  1831,  to  the  studio 

of  his  master,  in  which  he  executed  several 
busts,  and  a  statue  of  Hylas,  in  marble, 
j  He  then  settled  in  Munich,  where  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  models 
prepared  by  Schwanthaler  for  the  figures 
of  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  on  the  stair¬ 
case  of  the  state  library,  and  the  figures  of 
St.  Ottilia  and  Lucia,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Asylum  of  the  Blind.  He  was  much 
employed  in  ^lunich  upon  busts  of  distin¬ 
guished  individuals,  as  weU  as  upon  other 
works  for  the  Glyptotheca  and  the  Pina- 
cotheca ;  he  left  unfinished  a  statue  of 
Maximilian  II.,  intended  for  the  National 
Museum. 

Sanguinetti’s  private  life  seems  to  have 
1  been  particularly  unfortunate.  First,  he 
I  lost,  it  has  been  stated,  by  mismanage¬ 
ment,  a  property  he  had  bought  with  the 
I  savings  of  many  years  ;  next,  his  daughter 

j  was  assassinated  at  the  age  of  nineteen  by 

a  jealous  lover ;  then  he  was  swindled  by 
a  dealer  out  of  a  valuable  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and,  lastly,  lost  what  money  he  had 
latterly  accumulated  by  the  bursting  of  a 
bubble  company,  and  was  even  compelled 
to  sell  the  little  house  in  which  he  resided. 
Such  a  succession  of  disasters  rarely,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man. 
Sanguinetti  must  have  welcomed  the  clos¬ 
ing  hour  of  a  life  which  he  could  only  have 
so  long  sustained  with  any  placidity  of 
mind  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  art. 


THE  “  BEADING  MAGDALEN,”  BY 
COBREGGIO. 

It  may  interest  lovers  of  Art  to  hear  of  the 
existence  of  a  picture  by  Correggio  hitherto  hut 
little  known.  All  Art-critics  agree  that  among 
the  different  subjects  treated  by  this  great 
painter,  ‘  The  Beading  Magdalen’  is  the  loveliest 
and  most  oriiflnal  of  his  works.  That  ho  be¬ 
stowed  especial  care  on  this  composition  there 
is  now  an  additional  proof. 

T;ntil  lately  only  two  Jfagdalcns  by  Cor¬ 
reggio  have  been  generally  known. 

One  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
and  this,  with  regard  to  masterly  execution 
and  perfect  preservation,  must  hike  the  pre- 
ce<lencc. 

The  other,  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  has 
always  been  acknowledged  to  he  the  precious 
pearl  in  that  collection,  although  this  picture 
has  suffered  much  by  so-called  restoration. 

Ifiit  there  is  a  third,  to  which  we  would  now 
call  attention.  This,  in  the  collection  of  Herr 
Schmitt  at  Heidelberg,  also  claims  to  be  an 
original  picture  by  Correggio.  It  is  considered 
by  connoi.ssears  to  he  the  jirsf  conception  of  the 
other  pictures,  which  arc  so  well  known.  We 
have  to  thank  a  (Icrman  Art-critic,  Professor 
Dr.  Schliephake,  of  the  Heidelberg  University, 
for  his  well-directed  re.searches  in  the  matter, 
published  in  iJie  Dioskuren,  Berlin,  1869, 
Nos.  12,  22,  23,  and  whose  conclusions  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  this  picture  have  met  with 
no  opposition  in  Germany. 
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The  picture  at  Heidelberg  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Italy  by  Duke  Carl  of 
Wiirtemherg  [h.  1728,  d.  1793],  and  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  preservation.  It  is  painted  on  canvas  ; 
the  size  15  by  9|  inches.  Size  and  composition 
are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  other  pictures. 
The  Magdalen  is  resting  in  a  wood,  on  the 
mossy  ground,  supporting  her  head  on  the  right 
arm,  and  holding  with  the  left  the  open  hook 
before  her,  bending  over  it  as  though  absorbed 
in  its  pages.  The  dark-blue  drapery  grace¬ 
fully  falling  back  from  the  head  is  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  arms,  breast,  and  feet  uncovered. 
An  expression  of  the  deepest  feeling,  life-like, 
and  of  quiet  repose,  is  spread  over  the  whole 
in  graceful  simplicity ;  but  just  owing  to  this 
simplicity  and  the  grandeur  of  the  contour,  the 
picture  produces  the  effect  of  a  full-sized  figure, 
and  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions  is  forgotten. 
The  beauty  of  the  chiaroscuro  cannot  be  the 
least  of  the  merits  in  a  painting  bearing  clearly 
the  impress  of  Correggio’s  hand,  and  indeed 
here  the  chiaroscuro  is  of  masterly  treatment, 
most  transparent  and  delicate.  The  diflerent 
tints  of  the  flesh  are  harmonised  to  a  fasci¬ 
nating  effect,  and  the  tone  throughout  is 
clear  and  pure.  The  rich  full  hair  is  fair,  and 
the  colour  of  the  drapery  is  so  well  toned  down, 
that  the  texture  appears  in  all  its  reality. 

Compared  with  Lord  Dudley’s  and  the  Dres¬ 
den  picture,  the  Magdalen  at  Heidelberg 
shows  in  the  head,  as  well  as  in  the  figure,  a 
different  type  of  character.  In  the  features 
there  is  something  peculiar  and  characteristic, 
which  proves,  we  think,  that  the  artist  worked 
direct  from  a  living  model.  The  head  has  less 
of  the  oval  shape,  and  is  taken  more  from  the 
side  (three-quarter  face),  than  the  others.  The 
pose  of  the  figure  is  considerably  more  horizon¬ 
tal,  and  a  narrow  piece  of  the  drapery  separates 
the  bosom  from  the  book,  a  refinement  not 
visible  in  the  two  better-known  pictures. 

Another  striking  difference  consists  in  the 
shadow  which  is  thrown  by  the  face  upon  the 
left  shoulder  and  over  the  breast.  In  the  known 
pictures  this  shadow  falls  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  while  in  the  Heidelberg  Magdalen  it  is 
far  more  important,  and  of  marvellous  delicacy, 
rendering  it  easy  to  trace  the  profile  of  the  face 
in  the  shadow.  This  picture  is  astonishingly 
impressive,  and  it  only  contains  essentials.  The 
vase  in  the  others  is  not  here.  The  whole  im¬ 
pression  bespeaks  the  great  master,  and  the 
excellencies  of  this  work  forcibly  exhibit  Cor¬ 
reggio’s  characteristic  genius. 

Professor  Dr.  Schliephake  describes  the 
Magdalen  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pictures  that  Art  has  produced. 
The  beauty  of  the  composition,  united  with  the 
rarest  and  most  solid  execution,  challenges 
enthusiastic  admiration.  Time  has  wonderfully 
spared  it.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  see  it  in 
a  strong  light ;  then  alone  it  will  unfold  all  its 
riches,  and  permit  the  eye  to  penetrate  the 
luminous  darkness  which  surrounds  the  re¬ 
splendent  figure. 

The  Magdalen  reposes  in  an  idyllic  landscape, 
of  which  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  “  Treasures  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain,”  vol.  ii.,  234,  says: — “The 
many  details  in  the  landscape  forming  the 
background  testify  the  hand  of  a  skilful  Nether¬ 
landish  painter.  Neither  in  the  Magdalen  at 
Dresden  nor  in  any  other  work  by  Correggio 
does  the  same  character  of  landscape  occur.” 
The  catalogue  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  says  of 
the  Magdalen  : — “  This  picture  was  painted 
over,  and  was  bought  in  that  state  for  2s. ;  it 
was  afterwards  picked  over  with  a  needle,  and 
its  value  was  then  estimated  at  £5,000.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  for  seven  years ;  but 
eventually  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  gave  Lord 
Dudley  permission  to  purchase  it  and  to  bring 
it  away  from  Borne.”  In  the  Dudley  pic¬ 
ture  the  light  which  falls  on  the  figure  (on 
the  nude  part  especially)  forms  a  stronger 
contrast  to  the  deep  tints  of  the  drapery  and 
the  background  than  in  the  Magdalen  of 
Herr  Schmitt,  in  which  the  sunny  light  falls 
brightest  on  the  head  ;  it  is  subdued  upon  the 
figure,  and  is  diffused  over  the  fore  and  back¬ 
ground — both  which  are  far  more  simple  and 
sketchy  than  in  the  other  pictures ;  the  whole 
motive  is  less  elaborate,  but  full  of  originality 
and  freedom  of  handling. 


The  comparison  of  the  three  pictures  induces 
a  conviction  that  in  the  one  belonging  to  Herr 
Schmitt,  Correggio  has  rendered  his  first  idea 
of  ‘  The  Reading  Magdalen,’  and  that  he  did  so 
studying  from  a  living  model.  The  other  two 
are  more  refined ;  but  this  one  is  simple  and 
natural.  In  this  first  conception  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  ideal  Correggio  has  grasped  the  princi¬ 
pal  elements,  and  produced  a  composition  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  total  effect  and  grand  simplicity. 

In  the  Dresden  Magdalen  the  master  in¬ 
troduced  many  variations.  The  head  became 
the  general  type  of  refined  loveliness,  the 
figure  is  fuller  and  richer  in  exterior  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  background  is  elaborated  to 
be  in  keeping,  although  the  general  motive  is 
still  much  like  that  indicated  in  the  picture 
which  we  take  to  be  the  first  conception.  The 
Dudley  IMagdalen  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
most  finished  composition  of  the  three.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Herr  Schmitt’s  picture 
must  be  the  one  first  painted ;  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Correggio  would  go  back  to 
produce  such  a  simple  work  after  the  more 
elaborate  paintings. 

We  gather  from  Professor  Dr.  Schliephake’s 
essays  instructive  information,  and  we  are,  as  it 
were,  introduced  into  the  master’s  studio,  to  see 
how  his  first  idea,  his  most  admired  work,  grew 
and  ripened  into  maturity.  The  interest  and 
merit  of  the  picture  at  Heidelberg  are  its  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Correggio's  original  idea,  so  that, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  other  two,  we  are 
initiated  into  the  progressive  working  of  the 
artist’s  mind,  and  follow  it  through  all  its 
phases. 

- ^ - 

SELECTED  PICTHRES. 

THE  STAG  AT  BAY. 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  E.A.,  Painter.  C.  Mottram,  Engraver. 
This  is  a  picture  widely  known  from  large 
engravings  which  have  long  made  it 
familiar,  but  it  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  a 
place  in  our  “gallery”  of  prints,  though 
diminished  to  a  scale  adapted  to  the  pages 
of  the  Journal.  The  stag  is  as  noble  a 
specimen  of  the  forest-herd  as  Sir  Edwin 
ever  delineated  on  his  canvas,  or  met  with 
when  “stalking  ”  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
for  even  in  this  hour  of  his  agony  and 
peril  there  is  a  grandeur  in  his  bearing 
worthy  of  monarch  of  the  glen  and  moun¬ 
tain.  This  picture  forcibly  recalls  to  mind 
some  stanzas  of  an  old  song — it  was  old  in 
our  young  days,  when  we  helped  to  swell 
the  chorus  of  “  On,  on  to  the  Chase :  ” — 

“  On,  on  to  the  chase,  for  the  hugle  is  sounding, 

Tlie  wild  deer  has  started,  and  flies  like  the  wind. 

Over  brushwood  and  brake  witli  fleet  foot  he  is  bounding. 
Mocking  huntsman  and  hound,  who  toil  panting  behind. 
“He  has  cleared  the  dark  forest ;  its  branches  still  quiver 
Where  his  wide-spreading  antlers  have  tossed  them 
aside ; 

And  the  foam  is  yet  white  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 

Where  desperate  and  maddened  he  plunged  in  the  tide 

“  But,  alas  !  noble  victim,  thy  spirit  is  failing, 

Thy  struggle  for  life  and  for  freedom  is  vain  ; 

Thy  courage,  thy  swiftness,  thy  strength  unavailing. 

Thou  never  shalt  bound  through  the  forest  again.” 

But  the  locale  of  the  incident  here  repre  • 
sented  does  not  include  a  river :  the  stag 
has  plunged  into  a  lake,  and  stands  in  the 
shallow  near  the  shore,  whither  a  brace  of 
hounds  have  followed:  one  of  these  the 
gallant  fellow  has  placed,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  hors  de  combat ;  he  lies  on  his 
back  howling,  as  if  in  the  agony  of  death- 
throes  :  the  other  dog  “gives  tongue”  as 
loudly  as  he  can,  to  proclaim  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  game.  There  is  all  that  is 
marvellously  true  to  nature  in  the  action 
and  attitudes  of  the  animals ;  and  if  one 
could  only  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  suffering 
which  the  work  but  too  forcibly  suggests, 
it  would  command  unmixed  admiration. 

The  picture  is  a  large  one :  it  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Academy  in  1846,  and  was 
either  painted  for,  or  bought  by.  Lord 
Godolphin,  who  became  its  possessor. 
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SUGGESTIVE  ILLUSTKATIONS 

TEOM  THE  1 

OLD  MASTERS  IN  ART- INDUSTRIES. 


IFEERENCE 
of  material  in- 
lluences  in  no 
slight  degree 
the  charac¬ 
ter  of  artistic 
composition. 
As  a  rule, 
indeed,  the 
skilled  artist 
may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have 
selected  that 
medium  in 
which  his  genius  can  most  readily  give  ex¬ 
ternal  form  to  its  conceptions.  But  the 
rule  is  far  from  universal.  Some  of  the 
greatest  masters,  in  the  noblest  periods  of 
Art,  have  handled  with  equal  facility  the 
chisel,  the  brush,  and  the  pencil.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it  is  hard  to  say  whe¬ 
ther  the  greatest  triumph  is  attained  in 
the  field  of  architecture,  of  painting,  or  of 
sculpture.  In  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
mighty  Florentine  artist,  the  bent  of  the 
original  genius  is  discernible,  whatever  be 
the  implement  wielded  for  the  moment  by 
the  master.  No  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  whatever  medium  it  may  have  been 
wrought,  bears  the  stamp  of  any  inspira¬ 
tion  but  that  of  the  sculptor. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  style  inseparable  from  working  in 
different  media  may  be  found  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  we  now  offer  to  our  readers. 
We  give  examples  of  masterpieces  of  the 
art  of  the  potter,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  date  by  no  less  than  two  thousand 
years.  With  these  the  reader  may  com¬ 
pare  the  treatment  by  the  goldsmith  of  a 
vessel  of  similar  shape,  and  intended  for 
similar  uses.  And  yet  in  the  vase  of 
Tuscan  majolica,  in  the  painted  Grecian 
amphora,  and  in  the  chased  and  beaten 
silver  hydria,  we  detect  the  results  of 
totally  different  processes,  and  we  find 
ourselves  passing  into  altogether  distinct 
branches  of  Art. 

Our  first  illustration  represents  a  vase 
of  Italian  majolica,  or  enamelled  earthen¬ 
ware,  which  is  now  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Its 
height  is  19^  inches,  its  diameter  10| 
inches.  The  ground  is  white,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  the  principal 
colour  of  which  is  yellow.  A  circular  disc 
displays  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family  (or 
rather  those  of  the  city  of  Florence),  as 
modified  after  the  date  of  the  French 
alliance  of  that  aspiring  house,  impaled 
with  the  arms  of  Lorraine,  quartered  with 
those  of  Franco.  The  date  thus  indicated 
is  about  the  year  1600.  The  quaint  form 
of  the  handles  scarcely  harmonises  with 
the  elegant  outline  of  the  oviform  vase. 

No.  2  is  a  bowl,  or  plateau,  of  Urbino 
ware,  from  the  same  collection.  It  bears 
the  signature  “  Gironimo  Urbino,  fecit, 
1583.”  Its  diameter  is  15^  inches.  It  has 
a  circular  deep- sunk  centre,  in  which  is  a 
cupid  in  grisaille,  on  a  deep  yellow  ground. 
In  the  border  are  six  oval  sunk  pools,  in 
the  manner  of  Palissy,  grounded  alter¬ 
nately  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  and  each 
painted  with  a  cupid  in  grisaille.  The  rest 
of  the  surface  is  filled  in  with  coloured 
grotesques  on  a  white  ground.  This  re¬ 
markable  specimen  of  majolica  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  £40  in  1857. 


Passing  the  elegant  little  design  for 
ornamentation  in  niello  work,  No.  3,  we 


present,  in  Fig.  4,  a  Greek  amphora,  from 
the  museum  named  after  the  present  Em- 


NO.  1.  VASE  OF  ITALIAN  MAJOLICA. 


peror  of  the  French.  It  is  painted  in  black  |  and  crimson  on  a  cream-coloured  ground. 


No.  2.  PLATEAU  OF  ITALIAN  MAJOLICA. 

and  bears  the  signature  of  the  painter.  No.  5  represents  another  amphora  from 
the  Greek  artist,  Nicosthenes.  the  same  museum,  with  a  black  lustrous 


p  p 


I 
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^ound,  on  -which  is  a  painting  of  Medea  a  conflict  with  the  Amazons  Hippolyta  and 
in  the  act  of  murdering  her  children.  The  Dinomache.  The  figures  on  the  opposite 


side  denote  that  this  exquisite  example  of 
Etruscan  Art  was  intended  for  a  wedding 


Xo.  3.  TAIL-PIIlCE. 


elongated  and  graceful  form  of  this  elegant 
vase  deserves  careful  attention. 

Xo.  8  is  the  representation  of  an  am- 


Xo.  1.  GKEKK  AMPJIOEA. 

phora  found  at  Xola  in  the  year  1801, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  Pourtales 
collection,  in  the  storm)'  year  1815,  for  no 


Xii.  6.  GREKK  AMPHORA. 


No.  6.  SPECIMEN  OF  BOOKBINDING. 

present,  and  the  name  of  the  second  1  mother  of  the  bride.  This  selection  of 
Amazon  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  |  mythological  illustrations  in  compliment 


less  a  sum  than  100, (n,0  francs.  The  side 
of  the  vase  displayed  in  cur  cut  represents 


to  the  names  of  the  purchasers  is  a  rare 
and  verj’  curious  feature  of  classic  life. 


No.  9  is  a  fourth  amphora,  with  black 
ground  varied  by  cream-coloured  bands. 
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painted  with  figures  and  with  conventional  ornament. 
With  these  specimens  of  ancient  Art,  in  which  the 
sharp,  precise  touch  proper  to  the  Greek  painter  on 
earthenware  may  be  contrasted  with  the  free,  rapid, 
flowing  lines  that  denote  the  master  of  the  wet  surface 
of  the  Italian  enamel,  the  reader  will  compare  the  mag- 


No.  8.  PAINTED  AMPHOHA. 


nificent  specimen  of  ancient  silversmiths’  work  on  this 
page.  No.  10  is  a  silver-gilt  hydria,  27 i  inches  high,  and 
15|  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a 
Scythian  queen  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  attributed  to  the 


No.  9.  PAINTED  AMPHOBA. 


fourth  century  before  Christ.  The  body  of  the  vase  is 
covered  with  arabesques  in  bold  repousse  work  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  birds  represented  (the  Tetrao,  or 
grouse),  as  well  as  the  plants,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
identifled,  are  of  Crimean  habitat.  Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  vase  is  an  exquisite  little  frieze  of  solid  silver 


figures,  representing  the  training  and  breeding  of  horses.  Seven  of  these 
animals  are  tended  by  eight  men,  in  the  verj'  costume  which,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  is  that  worn  by  the  Cossacks. 

We  have  only  room  to  call  attention  to  No.  6,  the  typical  representation 
of  the  bookbinding  known  by  the  name  of  Count  GroUier,  being  that  of  a 


copy  ot  the  Adages  of  Erasmus,  and  to  the  splendid  carved  cassone,  or 
wedding  chest,  No.  7,  which  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  M.  Thiers. 

The  quaint  tail-piece.  No.  11,  represents  two  arabesque  harpies  on  either 
side  of  a  central  ornament  resembling  a  flaming  tripod.  The  combination 


of  the  scrolled  foliage  with  the  masks  is  ingenious ;  but  the  contrast 
between  the  flowing  curves  of  the  engraver  and  the  more  severe  forms  of 
the  ancient  silversmith — very  probably  a  Greek  slave  in  Scythian  bondage 
— is  noteworthy.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  years  of  human  history,  with 
all  their  eventful  changes,  intervene  between  the  dates  of  the  two  designs. 
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AET  ly  THE  HIDDLE  AGES.* 

EECVKniXG  to  this  richly-illustrated  volume, 
the  appearance  of  which  was  briefly  alluded 
to  in  our  last  number,  we  ma}’'  remark  that  it 
contains,  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  the 
section  relating  to  Art  published  a  few  years 
since  by  il.  Lacroix,  in  five  large  quarto 
volumes  under  a  similar  title,  which  treated  in 
detail  the  manners  and  customs,  the  sciences, 
literature,  and  the  Arts  of  the  two  great  epochs 
to  which  the  work  especially  refers.  But  the 
portioir  now  republished  in  the  translation 
before  us  is  not  limited  to  Art  as  the  word  is 
commonly  understood,  but  comprises  within  it 
almost  every  suliject  to  which  it  can  be  either 
directly  or  indirectly  applied  :  a  mere  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  headings  of  the  successive  chapters 
shows  how  wide  a  field  the  author,  best  known 
in  his  own  country'  under  the  nom  cle  plume  of 
*■  Bibliophile  Jacob,”  has  brought  under  ob¬ 
servation.  They  are — Furniture,  Household  and 
Ecclesiastical ;  Tapestry ;  Ceramic  Art ;  Arms 
and  Armour  ;  Carriages  and  Saddlery ;  G-old 
and  Silver  Work  ;  Horology  ;  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments;  Playing-cards  ;  Glass-painting;  Fresco¬ 
painting;  Painting  on  Wood,  Canvas,  &c. ; 
Engraving ;  Sculpture ;  Architecture  ;  Parch¬ 
ment  and  Paper ;  Manuscripts  ;  Miniatures  in 
^Manuscripts ;  Bookbinding ;  and  Printing. 
‘‘  Such,  in  brief,”  says  M.  Lacroix,  in  alluding 
to  the  contents  of  the  book,  “  are  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  splendid  picture  ” — a 
reHew  of  the  Arts.  “  One  can  imagine  what 
an  infinity,  what  variety  and  richness,  of 
details  it  should  contain.  Our  subject  presents, 
at  the  same  time,  another  kind  of  interest,  more 
I  elevated,  and  not  loss  alluring.  Here  each  Art 

I  appears  in  its  different  phases  and  in  its  diver- 

I  sifie  d  progress.  It  is  a  historj',  not  alone  of  the 

I  .\rts,  but  of  the  epoch  itself  in  which  they  were 

I  devclo])cd  ;  for  the  Arts,  regarded  in  their 

'  nationality,  are  the  truest  expression  of  society, 

i  Tliey  speak  to  us  of  tastes,  of  ideas,  of  character ; 

thej'  exhibit  us  in  their  works.  Of  all  an  age 
can  leave  to  the  future  concerning  itself,  that 
which  represents  it  most  vividly  is  Art ;  the 
Arts  of  an  epoch  revivify  it,  and  bring  it  back 
before  our  eyes.” 

It  will  be  obvious  that  so  vast  a  range  of 
subji  ct-matter  as  is  here  brought  into  notice, 
and  the  long  period  included  in  the  review — 

I  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  second  half  of 
I  the  sixteenth  centurj' — necessarily  restricts  the 
hi.story  of  each  to  little  more  than  an  outline ; 
and  yet  this  outline  is  so  faithfully  and  inge¬ 
niously  traced,  that  the  growth  of  each  Art  is 
di;vi  l<)p(<l  stc])  by  stoj)  till  we  see  it  arrive  at 
maturity  ;  for  it  is  almost  universally  admitted 
that  from  the  time  where  the  author  leaves  off, 
every  Art  not  strictly  mf  chanical  or  scientific — 
^uch  .as  moilcrn  discoveries  and  appliances  have 
‘•nci/lcd  the  world  to  produce  within  the  last 
:  ill-  .  ntury — h.ad  fallen  into  decadence,  or  had 
b.  omc  a  mere  rcjxtition  or  adajitation  of  what 
bad  ifcviou.-ly  been  done.  The  garden  ofAit- 
.;ie  nl<  (lgi  i;  n<jw  of  infinitely  vaster  ])ropor- 
tioii  tb  ui  it  was  tbree  centuries  ago,  and  tbe 
:  iio  .1  !  .  in  it  maj- be  r  ounted  by  thousands 
in  I  .,f  ),y  t,.ri  ;  yot  the  fruits  it  yields  are 
neitbe.  ricbci  nor  rarer  in  (piality  than  they 
•.  t  !•  in  (lay  long  --ima  j.a  si  d  away. 

'In  ic  arc  r<  .ison;  which  will  be  rcadil}' 
n  .1  ‘  rl  by  those  of  our  naiders  into  whoso 
b  .M.  Lacpii::’  w()rk  may  coiru:  why  we 
(  o  do  iiltb  bey. ,71(1  sjicaking  of  its  scojie  and 
'I  *.  J  c  apiccinl  (d  information  it  contains 
i  •TV  (rr-  t,  and  i  j.r-  -i  nt( d  in  a  most  attrac¬ 
ts  ■  both -’I  regards  tbe  author’s  bistori- 

'  .1  an'!  tb-  vist  number  of  illustrations 

if  -  c  ■  lins  ;  tb'  I-  i  ■  m cp,  a  jiage  witliout  ;it 

•  'ore  ■  1  :  I  vine.  ■  o  u.siv'  of  the  cx(|uisitel\'- 
f  !oiu  1  ( br-ine.;it}K,graj)b.‘  ;  (d  tb'  foi  iner  we 
ititr<  .‘I  *;  1  e  amjib  s.  ’I'o  th(  areha-ologist 
and  tb-  arti(-‘  it  mu-t  prove,  as  uas  said  last 
I;  ontb,  a  valuable  book  of  reference:  to  tbe 

•  or  after  kn-iwb.-dg'-,  oj  i'  it  will  be 

'  “TitJ  -\P.J~  rx  TItF.  Miniil.l  /\OFH,  Axn  at  TI7K 
;  r.  a  -r,  (.,  thi  Kk'.  in-- ix(  f.  Itv  t’At  r,  Lacroix 
li  lit-  .1(1.  ob),  Ciimlor  of  th(  Imiicrial  I.tlirarj-  of  llic 
I.  IV  ..  II' .ill, .‘  (t  -.-  i-h  N'ln-o  ;i  Chroniolilho- 
I’.-i  -  (1  .;  -,vir(i  Ilf  foil  Hiiiidii  il  Kiif-mving* 

1' .  li-ilu  -I  by  (.liapmeu  and  H  ill 
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found  most  useful.  “  Information  about  objects  to  every  instructed  person.  It  ought  to  he 
of  antiquity,”  the  author  remarks,  “  is  necessary^  studied  fo  far  as  to  enable  us  to  appreciate,  or 


Fragment  of  a  Church-window,  representing  the  “  Prodisal  Son.”  Tliirteenth  Century.  (Presented  to  the  Cathedral 

of  Eourges  by  tlie  Guild  of  Tanners.) 


at  least  to  recognise  the  examples  of  olden  time  |  in  architecture,  painting,  &c.,  that  present 


Uas-relicf  of  tlie  Ih'itel  du  Bourgllieroulde,  Itouen,  representing  a  Scene  in  the  Inteiview between  Francis  I.  and 
llcnrj'  VIII.  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 


fbemselvos  to  our  notice . The  perusal  of  I  duction  to  that  knowledge  which  for  too 

this  book  will  be  for  such  an  attractive  intro-  time  was  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  learned. 
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THE  EREHCH  GALLERY. 

SEVENTEENTH  EXHIBITION. 

This  gallery,  always  select,  is  becoming  more 
diversified.  Commencing  seventeen  years  ago 
as  nominally  French,  it  soon  became  Flemish 
also;  latterly  Dutch  pictures  have  been  inter¬ 
mingled  in  fair  proportion,  and  now  the  German 
schools  are  added,  to  swell  the  volume  of  col¬ 
lected  nationalities.  Also  may  be  noted  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  pictures.  Still  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  exhibition  remains  as  heretofore ;  the 
French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  schools  maintain¬ 
ing  preponderance.  The  chief  difference  this 
year  arises  out  of  greater  care  in  the  selection : 
indeed,  for  high  average  quality  and  nicely-kept 
balance,  perhaps  the  present  exhibition  has 
never  been  surpassed.  From  floor  to  ceiling 
there  is  scarcely  an  indifferent  work  to  be  met 
with.  Many  are  the  studios  and  collections 
which  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  are  lenders  of  choice  works.  We  trust 
that  for  years  to  come  the  standard  now  reached 
may  be  maintained. 

The  French  school,  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
is  also  stronger  than  any  other  in  Pall  Mall ; 
there  are  nearly  thirty  French  painters  who 
would  call  for  notice  did  our  space  permit. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  commence  better  than  with 
Ary  Scheffer,  whose  influence  on  ,the  mind  is 
always  for  good.  ‘  Christ  Weeping  over  Jeru¬ 
salem  ’  (17),  was  painted  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  so  wide  apart  is  this  spiritual  Art 
from  the  realistic  styles  now  practised,  that  not 
twenty  but  two  hundred  years  might  have 
elapsed.  Not  an  artist  is  now  left  in  Europe 
who  treads  in  this  lofty  path.  Yet  Scheffer  was 
proverbially  better  in  intention  than  in  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  figure  of  the  Saviour,  though 
holy  and  pure,  is  feeble  in  form  and  in  colour 
poor.  The  picture,  which  occupies  a  central 
position,  is  in  contrast  with  every  work  around. 
Opposite  to  it  hangs  a  tragic,  or  rather  a  roman- 
tic,5figure,  ‘Virginia  Drowned’  (143),  by  J.  Ber¬ 
trand.  TJ pon  the  shore  she  lies,  in  the  placidity  of 
sleep  rather  than  of  death.  The  figure  is  lovely, 
yet  painful ;  the  appeal  to  sympathy  strong :  the 
sentiment  of  the  piece  is  in  excess  of  its  Art- 
merit.  This  is  a  replica  of  the  picture,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  French  Government,  which  obtained 
much  notice  in  the  Munich  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  last  autumn.  The  style  of  this  artist 
seems  the  reverse  of  settled :  the  young  Gari- 
baldians,  seen  in  this  gallery  almost  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  ‘The  Serenaders’  (48),  also  by 
J.  Bertrand,  were  scarcely  antecedents  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  ‘  Virginia  Drowned.’  The  future  of  an 
artist  thus  versatile  will  be  watched  with  curio¬ 
sity.  M.  Jacquet,  by  a  most  artistic  figure,  ‘  Nar- 
cissa’  (81), is  another  painter  who  excites  interest 
and  raises  expectation.  The  French  school  is, 
indeed,  of  genius  prolific  almost  beyond  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  Art.  Jacquet,  a  pupil  of 
Bouguereau,  is  a  name  comparatively  new : 
the  beauty,  style,  and  delicacy  of  this  figure, 
subtle  in  drawing,  quiet  in  colour,  show  an 
artist  of  rare  and  well-trained  talent.  M. 
Bouguereau,  the  master  of  this  artist,  and  a 
favourite  in  the  gallery,  paints  ‘  A  Day-dream 
at  the  Well’  (96):  the  work  is  careful,  refined, 
and]  far  removed  from  common  nature.  An¬ 
other  artist,  of  more  delicacy  than  dash,  of  more 
painstaking  than  genius,  is  M.  Perrault.  The 
painter  introduces  us,  in  ‘Going  to  Mar¬ 
ket  ’  (182),  to  impossible  peasants,  clean  and 
good.  The  picture  is  spelt  out  timidly.  The 
English,  it  is  to  be  feared,  appreciate  this  phase 
of  the  French  school  more  than  vigour  and 
dash.  C.  Landelle  favours  us  with  ‘  Haid^e  ’ 
(13) :  this  artist  pleases  the  uninformed  public 
by  smoothness  and  waxiness.  A.  Jourdan’s 
‘  Infant  Hopes  ’  (7)  is  pale  and  delicate,  feeble 
yet  delightful.  These  Frenchmen  throw 
figures  in  relief  from  light  backgrounds  with 
admirable  effect,  and  in  all  that  they  do  are 
eminently  tasteful. 

In  a  style  of  greater  vigour  and  naturalism 
appears  Jules  Breton,  of  European  renown. 

‘  Going  to  Mass  ’  (82)  is  a  figure  marked  by 
originality  ;  the  face  and  costume,  the  colour, 


and  the  touch,  have  amazing  character.  Breton 
is  one  of  the  few  artists  we  can  never  see  too 
much  of,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  life  and 
truth  he  is  ever  gaining  (afresh  from  nature. 
Henriette  Browne  also  sustains  an  interest 
which  never  flags,  though  her  ideas  and  treat¬ 
ment  suffer  occasionally  from  monotony.  For 
example,  ‘  Egyptian  Boys  chanting  the  Coran  ’ 
(3)  wants  variety  in  the  figures  and  faces  ; 
each  boy  is  identical  with  the  other,  except  in 
the  colour  of  the  clothes  he  wears.  The  artist 
in  seeking  simplicity  should  not  fall  into  same¬ 
ness.  Near  at  hand  hangs  a  little  picture  by 
the  famous  M.  Fromentin,  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  holder  of  a  first-class 
medal  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 
This  ‘Halt  of  the  Caravan — Smyrna’  (11)  is 
remarkable  for  action,  character,  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  :  the  way  in  which  the  result  has  been 
gained  by  a  pencil  somewhat  loose,  yet  guided 
by  intention,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  works  of 
Fromentin  have  not  been  made  very  familiar 
to  exhibition-goers  in  England. 

Littlecanbe  saidof  Heilbuth,Vibert,  J.  Goupil, 
and  L.  Goupil,  save  that  the  works  before  us  are 
just  what  might  be  looked  for  from  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  several  artists.  Heilbuth,  however,  in 
‘  The  Promenade  at  Eome’  (198),  grows  in¬ 
creasingly  careless  ;  the  figures  here  introduced 
he  has  used  before  to  better  purpose.  Of 
Vibert  we  have  only  to  say  that  his  present 
picture  shows  accustomed  impertinence :  ‘  The 
Fountain’  (100),  in  fact,  is  not  only  impertinent, 
but  improper,  yet  redeemed  from  grossness,  as 
usual  in  French  Art,  by  disguise.  Assuredly 
the  very  last  weakness  which  a  French  painter 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  is  false  shame. 

The  room,  as  heretofore,  sparkles  with  some 
brilliant  gems.  The  two  little  cabinet  pictures 
by  Meissonier,  ‘  Qui  va  la  ?  ’  (47)  and  ‘  Hal¬ 
berdier  on  Guard  ’  (55),  are  remarkable  chiefly 
for  less  than  usual  elaboration,  and  for  touch 
of  increased  spirit  and  force.  For  our  part  we 
care  little  for  a  finish  which  needs  a  magnifying 
glass  for  its  full  appreciation.  The  success  of 
Meissonier  has  induced  imitators,  some  of  whom 
are  readily  recognised  in  the  room.  Among 
artists  who  addict  themselves  to  the  painting 
on  a  small  scale  the  best  known  are  Frere, 
Plassan,  Duverger,  Seignac,  and  Aufray, 
Edward  Frere,  is  regaining  what  latterly  he 
has  been  losing  ;  ‘  Helping  Herself’  (63)  shows, 
moreover,  sense  of  humour,  and  ‘  The  Family 
Scrap-book  ’  (24)  aims  at  decorative  use  of 
colour  of  the  artist’s  habitual  key.  Nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said  of  Plassan  and  Duverger. 

French  landscape  has  not  of  late  found  much 
favour  in  this  gallery,  and  perhaps  English 
patrons  are  scarcely  as  yet  reconciled  to  its  low 
monotony  of  tone.  Lambinet,  however,  has 
long  been  a  favourite,  and  some  of  the  artist’s 
most  successful  works  have  from  time  to  time 
made  their  appearance  in  this  room.  ‘  The 
River  Scene  ’  (36),  though  small,  is  a  character¬ 
istic  example  of  the  painter :  it  is  a  cheerful, 
yet  quiet,  pastoral ;  the  atmosphere  is  liquid 
and  the  light  sparkling.  J.  Maris,  if  not  a 
Frenchman,  has  the  French  manner.  We  have 
with  pleasure  watched  the  artist’s  works,  and 
one  of  the  best  is  the  present  contribution,  ‘  By 
the  River-side  ’  (6) .  The  picture  is  grey,  and 
yet  colour  is  present  in  the  shade ;  the  treatment 
is  broad  and  bold,  and  the  tone  is  kept  low,  in 
order  to  give  greater  value  to  the  high  light 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  dark  water. 
French  landscapes  augment  their  power  of 
attraction  when  inanimate  nature  is  enlivened 
by  the  presence  even  of  a  sheep.  J.  B.  Tom, 
who  by  frequent  exhibition  in  English  gal¬ 
leries  has  almost  led  us  to  forget  from  what 
country  he  may  have  originally  come,  has 
evidently  been  improving  his  style  by  study  of 
Rosa  Bonheur:  ‘Sheep  on  the  Hills’  (30)  is 
the  artist’s  best  work.  ‘The  Twins’  (106),  by 
Peyrol  Bonheur,  is  after  the  artist’s  usual  style. 
‘A  quiet  Spot  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau’ 
(48),  for  composition,  free  play  of  touch,  and  study 
of  grass  foreground  and  tree  background,  ranks 
as  the  happiest  effort  of  Rosa  Bonheur  we  have 
for  some  time  met  with.  The  frail  timid  fawn, 
dosing  in  the  quiet  shade  of  the  forest,  is  a  true 
and  simple  transcript  of  nature,  which  passes 
unconsciously  into  poetry.  We  conclude  this 
review  of  the  French  portion  of  the  collection 


with  commendation  of  A.  Schreyer  :  ‘  A  Wal- 
lachian  Team’  (61)  of  wild  horses,  loosely  har¬ 
nessed,  has  the  artist’s  free  touch,  with  greater 
care  and  finish. 

The  Belgian  school  is  fairly  represented 
under  the  accustomed  names;  but  the  loss  of 
Baron  Leys  is  felt,  and  not  one  of  his  medim- 
valist  followers  is  present  in  recompense.  The 
Belgian  department  in  the  collection  cannot  be 
said  to  be  afflicted  with  severity ;  on  the  contrary, 
decorative  treatment  and  costume  painting  are 
in  the  ascendant.  De  Jonghe  and  Alfred 
Stevens  once  more  display  rich  and  radiant 
draperies,  all  but  inimitable  in  their  way ;  yet 
such  Art  wearies  the  min'd  by  its  frivolity.  H. 
J.  Scholton,  in  ‘The  Butterfly’s  Bower’  (70), 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  atelier  of  Willems, 
the  unrivalled  painter  of  satins.  Alfred  Stevens, 
however,  who  in  some  respects  is  Willems’ 
superior,  makes  his  brilliant  talents  felt  by 
a  couple  of  first-rate  examples  of  his  style: 
‘Nonchalance’  (75)  and  ‘La  Visite’  (76),  the 
latter  lent  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  exhibit  the 
varied  surface  textures,  the  nice  distinction  of 
materials,  and  the  skilful  cast  of  draperies,  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  admire  in  this  clever  and 
adroit  painter.  De  Jonghe  is  not  very  far 
behind  Stevens  in  such  masterly,  though  some¬ 
what  mannered,  works  as  ‘  Playing  from 
Memory’  (42).  This  artist  casts,  with  a  light 
cunning  hand,  black  crape  over  black  silk, 
making  nice  distinctions  between  the  two  in 
texture  and  tone.  His  compositions  he  subdues 
and  brings  together  by  quiet  neutrals;  the  wall 
decoration  in  this  boudoir  is  rightly  of  retiring 
hue :  it  is  strange  that  the  painter  cannot 
complete  his  composition  without  the  inevitable 
mass  of  yellow  drapery,  quite  as  indispensable 
as  was  the  brown  autumnal  tree  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tive  landscapes  of  last  century.  J.  Portaels 
whose  range,  as  our  readers  know,  is  wide  and 
high,  contributes  a  pleasing  figure,  ‘  The  Nor¬ 
mandy  Flower-girl’  (28).  Louis  Gallait  also 
forsakes  the  high  walks  of  historic  Art  in  ‘  Lo 
Sentiment  de  la  Maternite,’  a  rustic  group 
powerfully  painted.  The  picture  is  lent  by  the 
Queen.  In  landscape,  W.  Eoelofs  contributes 
studies  which  exemplify  the  several  manners 
which  now  prevail  in  Belgium.  In  marine 
subjects,  Claj's,  like  Vandervelde,  is  unap¬ 
proached  for  calms ;  but  ‘  Making  Signals’  (207), 
though  of  unusual  force,  has  not  the  artist’s 
accustomed  light  and  atmosphere.  The  recent 
exhibition  of  deceased  British  artists  in  the 
Academy  confirmed  the  conviction  that  Clark¬ 
son  Stanfield  was  the  greatest  marine-painter 
in  the  world.  How  vast  for  example  is  the 
interval  between  our  own  master  and  the 
Dutchmen  Koekkoek,  father  and  son,  both  seen 
in  Pall  Mall,  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  may 
be  seen  at  home  in  the  galleries  of  the  Hague 
and  Amsterdam.  Among  Dutch  painters  most 
worthy  of  notice  here,  as  in  the  Universal  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Paris,  are  Israels,  Alma  Tadema,  and 
Bisschop.  The  last,  however,  is  not  at  his  best, 
and  if  will  be  evidently  a  turning-point  in  his 
future  prospects,  whether  he  can  master  more 
than  the  one  effect  he  constantly  reproduces — 
an  effect  which,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Rembrandt, 
involves  too  absolute  a  surrender  of  light  to 
shade,  of  joy  to  gloom.  On  a  dark  day  two- 
thirds  of  the  painter’s  subject  are  invisible,  and 
the  points  he  chooses  to  illumine  are  seldom 
recommended  by  beauty.  These  remarks  ex¬ 
pressly  apply  to  ‘  The  Burgomaster’s  Daughter’ 
(59).  Bisschop  has  a  special  gift,  a  specific 
talent,  which  is  aU  the  more  worth  cultivating 
because  it  stands  alone  in  modern  Art.  But  he 
will  surely  tire  the  public  if  he  cannot  evoke 
from  his  adopted  key  more  varied  harmonies. 
Alma  Tadema  also,  though  original,  has  long 
been  mannered :  ‘  Ancient  Roman  Wine-Mer¬ 
chants  ’  (2)  is  the  picture,  however,  of  a  man,  if 
of  eccentric,  yet  of  extraordinary  talents.  The 
scene  before  us  might  be  laid  in  Pompeii ;  it 
has,  indeed,  archaeological  accuracy,  as  well  as 
truth  to  ancient  physiognomies :  the  artist, 
judging  from  his  whole  career,  must  have 
studied  in  museums  of  antiquities ;  and  these 
heads  of  Roman  wine-merchants  look  from  out 
the  canvas  as  animated  classic  busts.  But  the 
most  noteworthy  work  among  the  Dutch 
masters  is  the  sick-bed,  by  M.  Israels— the 
daughter  administering  ‘The  Remedy’  (184) 
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to  a  dying  mother.  The  colour  is  dreary,  for 
desolation  is  ■within  the  house ;  the  picture  is 
shado'wj',  for  a  soul  is  about  to  enter  the 
shadowed  vale  of  death.  Rugged  and  ragged 
is  the  painter’s  touch,  for  this  is  the  abode  of 
poverty,  and  smooth  animated  execution  would 
ill  belit  the  humble  dwelling  with  inmates  of 
plain  attire ;  and  yet  the  picture  leaves  the 
impression,  that  if  the  inmates  are  poor,  they 
are  good ;  at  death’s  approach  they  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  hopes  which  reach  beyond  the  grave. 
The  child  amusing  itself  upon  the  ground  is  a 
touching  and  true  incident :  children  know  not 
of  death.  To  our  mind  this  is  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  picture  in  the  room :  wholly  different  from 
Ary  Schefi’er’s  ‘  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,’  it 
arouses  emotions  scarcely  less  profound.  It  is 
strange  ho  wfewamongmodern  artists  care  to  take 
a  serious  view  of  life,  whereas  the  old  masters 
were  uniformly  solemn.  One  reason  for  the 
difference  may  be  that  melancholy  pictures 
with  difficulty  find  a  market. 

The  German  pictures  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  remarkable.  T.  Fliiggen,  in 
a  large  pretentious  composition,  ‘  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  her  Children’  (183),  displays  the 
style  of  Pilot!  to  disadvantage.  Another 
specimen  of  the  Munich  school,  ‘  The  Separation 
of  iMadame  Elizabeth  from  her  Niece,  Maria 
Theresa’  (192),  by  E.  Meisel,  is  distinguished 
by  tragic  sentiment  and  situation,  accompanied 
by  a  fine  cast  of  drapery  and  other  accordant 
accessories.  This,  though  scarcely  a  picture  of 
mark,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
treatment  of  history  which  now  obtains  in 
Munich.  The  gallery  contains  other  gather¬ 
ings  from  the  same  Art  capital:  ‘A  Willow 
Stream  ’  (15),  for  example,  by  H.  Baisch,  serves 
I  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  German 
and  French  landscape-treatments.  Also  from 
Bavaria  wo  observe  a  couple  of  clever  nature- 
studies  by  Mrs.  Folingsby.  A.  Braith  is  like¬ 
wise  of  Munich,  and  ‘  Opening  the  Sheepfold  ’ 
(133)  we  fancy  to  have  seen  last  autumn  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  that  city, 
llerr  Braith,  though  a  name  somewhat  new  in 
England,  has,  on  the  Continent,  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  good  work.  In  our  catalogue  of  the 
^lunich  E.xhibition  we  made  against  one  of 
Braith’s  contributions  the  note,  “  such  a  picture 
■  of  cattle  would  create  a  sensation  in  London : 

the  execution  may  want  sharpness,  but  the 
;  effect  gained  is  artistic :  a  painter  thus  skilled 

'  cannot  wait  long  for  reward.”  The  picture, 

which  has  reached  London,  justifies  this  enco¬ 
mium.  We  are  glad  to  encounter  another  of 
the  spirited  sea-pieces  of  T.  Weber,  ‘  Fishing 
Vessels  off  Treport’  (197).  C.  Schrandolph, 
i  the  son  of  the  famed  religious  painter  who  de¬ 
corated,  in  the  days  of  King  Ludwig,  the 

•  iathedral  of  Spires,  has,  under  a  reaction  not 
unusual  in  human  nature,  taken  to  ffcnre : 
‘'i’ho  Ruined  Gambler  ’  (179)  is  not  unworthy 

I  of  the  Dutchman,  Brower.  Lier  is  yet  another 
!  arti.st  whose  acquaintance  we  made  in  ^Munich, 
and  the  land.scapcs  now  in  London  are  after  the 
painter’:  accu.stomcd  manner.  The  quiet  tones, 
thi-  floating  mists,  and  the  cloudy  skies,  grey  in 
morning  dawn  or  calm  in  poetic  eve,  which  we 
a-  ^ofiate  with  this  painter,  wo  once  again,  in 
!  Ihii  :'all(  rj',  recognise  with  delight. 

'J’he  few  works  which  represent  the  Italian, 
.'ip:ini:ih,  and  N'orweeian  schools  are  scarcely  of 
,an  importani .!  to  call  for  individual  criticism. 

!  The  melt  worthy  of  note  is  ‘  Kleanor  d'Estc 
t'-.iirbod  at  the  recital  of  the  fate  of  Tasso  ’  (144), 
by  J'Tome  Indiino,  of  .Milan,  an  artist  who  ap- 
pr:,ar-  d  with  ■  odit  in  the  international  galleries 
of  I’ariri  and  Munich.  In  Paris  he  assiimed  a 
I’acd-like ractr  r  ;  in  Munich  he  displayed  a 
vei  tility  which  Icil  m  to  believe  he  was  ready 
to  a  lil  wha<e\  i:r  Bubji  - 1  fell  in  his  way-  cer¬ 
tainly  Induno  h.as  a  right  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Cicvf;  -  (t  paint*  rs  of  modern  degenerate 
TUily.  The  picture  elected  for  the  Pall  itlall 
Gallcrj'took  a  good  j'^iition  in  Munich  ;  among 
Dalian  work;  it  stood  out  favourably  for  quiet 
purp'ise  and  finished  completeness.  The  pre- 

•  -linfr  eritieisma  will  inditAtc  that  this  gallery 
i:  rich  in  gh  .tnings  from  many  schools,  and  yet 
so  large  is  the  annual  harvi  stof  the  Arts  on  the 
eontim  nt  of  Europe  that  these  gatherings  are 
not  a  tithe  of  the  produce. 
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Again  these  ample  rooms  are  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  once  more  the  1,004  works  collected 
excite  astonishment  rather  by  their  number 
than  by  their  merit.  And  yet  a  society  which 
in  all  probability  will  survive  to  see  soon  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  birth,  must,  doubtless, 
have  met  some  public  want,  though  the  precise 
good  it  may  now  be  conferring  upon  Art  in  her 
best  interests  is  on  the  survey  of  the  gallery  not 
very  apparent.  We  are  led,  however,  to  hope 
that  the  benefit  is  more  appreciable  by  the 
members  of  the  society  than  by  the  public  at 
large.  Painters,  in  common  with  other  profes¬ 
sional  men,  have  a  right  to  live,  and  considering 
that  the  Royal  Academy  cannot  find  space  for 
one  half  of  the  works  seeking  a  market,  the 
necessity  arises  for  other  associations  which 
shall  hold  out  to  artists  who  elsewhere  may  have 
suffered  disappointment,  such  consolation  and 
recompense  as  may,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  be  practicable.  This  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  best  apology  for 
a  low  standard,  which  has  often  been  matter  of 
complaint.  The  fact  is  that  so  long  as  Picca¬ 
dilly  has  the  choice  of  the  best  works,  Suffolk 
Street  must  rest  content  ■with  the  second-best. 
And  we  are  bound  to  say  that  below  this 
humble  position  it  does  not  now  fall ;  indeed, 
there  are  here  some  few  pictures  which  would 
be  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  any  gallery 
of  the  metropolis. 

A  leading  feature  in  the  present  exhibition 
are  eleven  principal  works  collected  as  a  tribute 
“to  the  memory  and  talents  of  the  late  Fre¬ 
derick  Yeates  Hurlstone,  Esq.,  who  for  the  last 
thirty  years  occupied  the  president’s  chair.” 
These  pictures  have  been  lent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
Earl  of  Craven,  and  others — a  fact  which  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  statement  that  the  works  of  Mr. 
Hurlstone  have  found  places  in  some  of  the  chief 
private  galleries  of  the  country.  This  retrospect,  or 
synopsis,  of  the  artist’s  career  need  not,  in  our 
opinion,  materiallj'-  alter  that  long  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  merits  and  position.  Yet  ‘  Colum¬ 
bus  asking  Alms  at  the  Convent  ’  (229)  mightbe 
quoted  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hurlstone  when  at  his 
best  was  not  very  far  from  the  standard  of  high 
historic  Art.  ‘Eros’  (226),  from  the  collection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  also  shows  that 
the  artist,  though  sometimes  falling  into  black¬ 
ness  and  dirtiness  of  pigment,  had  yet  at  onetime 
a  fairly  good  eye  for  colour.  It  is  possible  that 
Murillo  did  him  no  good  :  he  came  from  Spain 
with  the  title  of  the  “  English  Murillo,”  but 
even  such  favourable  specimens  as  ‘Italian 
Peasant  Boys,’  here  exhibited,  show  that  his 
palette  was  laid  with  liquorice,  and  that,  instead 
of  catching  bright  reflections  from  the  blue  sky 
of  Naples  or  Seville,  his  canvas  was  clouded  by 
London  smoke  and  fog.  Yet  in  the  survey  of 
these  collected  works  we  again  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Hurlstone  was  created  for  a  great¬ 
ness  he  somehow  failed  to  reach.  A  posthu¬ 
mous  ‘  Portrait  of  the  late  President ’(378)  by 
A.  Miles,  though  it  sacrifices  vigorous  character 
to  a  dressy  brushed-up  spruceness  to  which  the 
original  never  condescended,  finds  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  this  memorial  collection. 

At  least  one  artistic  work  is  on  these  walls, 
‘A  Study’  (112),  by  F.  Leighton,  R.A.  The 
painter  seems  intent  on  rectifying  his  defects  ; 
this  head  has  more  than  usual  texture  and 
transparency,  and  the  colour  is  almost  Titian- 
esque.  Close  by  hangs  another  highly-coloured, 
or  rather  discoloured,  production,  ‘  A  Mission 
Sermon  in  Rome’  (113),  which  concentrates 
within  one  frame  all  the  known  faults  of  A.  B. 
Donaldson.  Wo  are  happy  to  turn  to  a  head 
in  which  are  no  less  apparent  the  painter’s 
merits;  ‘  Gretchen  ’  (502)  is  a  success;  the 
colour,  always  a  redeeming  trait  in  this  artist, 
is  little  short  of  Venetian.  The  pictures  of  Mr. 
Ileaphy,  as  usual,  present  much  to  approve,  and 
yet  they  disappoint :  the  artist  gives  two  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  life  of  Goldsmith,  in  which  he 
attempts  a  naturalism,  and  even  a  bravura,  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  expect  at  his  hand. 
Several  artists  amuse  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  “  Shakspere.”  Mr.  Mann,  in  a  poor 
study  of  a  head,  ‘Juliet’  (474),  overdoes  the 
character.  A.  Ludovisi,  “a  member,”  gives  a 
poetic  reading  to  the  face  of  ‘Ophelia’  (74). 
T.  Roberts,  also  “  member,”  attempts  more  than 
he  can  attain  in  ‘Juliet  and  Friar  Laurence’ 
(107).  Another  genuine  example  of  the  Suffolk 
Street  school  is  furnished  by  J.  Gow,  likewise 
a  member  of  the  body.  ‘  Huguenot  Refugees 
in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ’(176) 
is  better  in  intention  than  in  painting;  the 
execution  is  clumsy,  and  the  colour  lacks 
purity.  Also  of  the  regular  Suffolk  Street 
stamp  is  ‘  The  Ride  ’  (360),  by  W.  Bromley,  yet 
another  member;  the  same  artist  is  showy, 
clever,  but  incomplete  in  a  certain  scene  where 
‘  Thomas  Garway,  in  Exchange  Alley,  about 
1660,  first  sold  Tea’  (187).  Two  more  Brom¬ 
leys  figure  in  the  catalogue,  of  whom,  Valentine, 
known  in  the  “Institute,”  gives  renewed  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  distinguished,  yet  eccentric,  talents. 
‘All  Gone’  (373)  and  ‘The  Right  of  Way'’ 
(495),  have  amazing  point  and  character, 
cleverness  and  completeness.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  artist  has  a  brilliant  career  before  him. 

Messrs.  Baxter,  Barnes,  Hill,  Cobbett,  King, 
and  Woolmer,  are  all  at  home  in  this  gallery, 
and  the  several  styles  of  these  artists  have 
become  familiar  on  its  walls.  Mr.  Baxter’s 
‘  Terrace  ’  (294)  suggests,  of  course,  a  charming 
lady,  and  in  like  manner  Mr.  Dicksee’s  figure 
(367)  has  romanoe  of  sentiment :  the  lines  in 
the  catalogue,  “  Then  I  might  make  a  tender 
feeling,”  seem  appropriate  to  the  painter  as  to 
his  subject.  Experience  seems  to  teach  that 
this  sort  of  sentiment  cannot  rise  beyond  an 
art  of  jileasing  conventionalism.  E.  C.  Barnes, 
a  painter  of  avowed  ability,  does  not  take  the 
advice  given  him ;  had  he  but  stopped  to  study 
and  to  think,  he  could  never  have  produced  a 
work  so  showy  and  meretricious  as  ‘  Hard 
Labour’  (119),  Mr.  Hill,  under  cover  of  the 
quotation,  “  She  looks,  and  looks,  and  stUl 
with  new  delight”  (163),  paints  another  buxom 
mother  and  bouncing  baby.  Such  pictures,  we 
believe,  arejvery  popular  inrural  and  agricultural 
districts, — they  move' the  bucolic  mind.  Mr. 
Cobbett  is  taking  to  a  new  line  of  subjects : 
his  ‘Midsummer-Night’s  Dream’  (286)  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  affair.  ‘  On  the  Cliffs  ’  (543)  is 
more  successful :  the  artist  has  brought  to  the 
delineation  of  these  ladies  seated  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  more  refinement  than  we  had  looked 
for.  Mr.  Haynes  King  has  a  pleasing,  pains¬ 
taking  picture  (375).  Mr.  Woolmer  ^ds  in 
poetic  reverie  substitute  for  close  study:  ‘A 
Vision  of  the  Night  ’  (182)  is  lighted  by  stars, 
and  animated  with  half-nude  figures  ill-dra-wn. 
‘  Behind  the  Scenes  ’  (339),  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald, 
a  subject  which  comprises  a  clown,  a  horse,  and 
a  curtain,  is  supremely  clever.  ‘The  Welcome 
Letter’  (344),  by  W.  M.  Egley,  is  made  un¬ 
welcome  by  black  shadows  and  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  ‘The  Corsair’  (330),  by  P.  Levin,  a 
member,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  British  Artists’ 
Society,  is  something  tremendous,  and  would  be 
altogether  incredible  unless  beheld.  'The  painter, 
of  course,  quotes  Byron,  and  the  picture  may 
be  accounted  a  parody  on  the  poet.  ‘  The 
Captive’  (431),  by  J.  C.  Waite,  is  a  pleasing 
picture ;  and  ‘  A  Scene  from  Twelfth  Night  ’ 
(444)  indicates  that  E.  S.  Kennedy  might  do 
good  things  if  he  would  take  the  pains. 

The  small  genre  pictures  strike  us  as  better 
than  the  more  ambitious  works — in  fact,  ambi¬ 
tion  is  the  bane  of  “  British  Artists.”  We  note 
some  capital  cabinet  compositions  of  the  simple 
rustic  sort,  by  W.  Hemsley,  Edwin  Roberts,  C. 
Hunt,  E.  Holmes,  and  A.  Provis.  ‘  The  Cut 
Finger’  (29),  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  does  not  from  an 
Art-point  of  view  materially  differ  from  other  of 
the  painter’s  well-known  productions.  ‘The 
Amateur  ’  (236),  by  Mr.  Roberts,  is  a  capital 
idea  well  carried  out :  a  little  urchin  is  sketch¬ 
ing  on  a  slate  a  doll  stuck  up  as  a  model.  The 
picture  has  much  humour.  ‘  The  Gypsies’ 
Tent’  (535),  by  C.  Hunt,  also  inclines  to 
comedy  ;  the  work,  technically  speaking,  lacks 
none  of  the  qualities  required  in  Dutch  Art. 
‘Haymaking,  Capel  Curig  ’  (76),  may  be  com¬ 
mended  for  care.  ‘A  Little  Interior’  (28),  by 
A.  Provis;  ‘Primroses’  (65),  by  T.  Worsey; 
and  ‘  Fruit  ’  (460),  by  W.  Hughes,  are  likewise 
commendable. 
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The  landscapes  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  heretofore ;  in  other  words,  some  are  better, 
others  worse.  Mr.  Clint,  who  is  president  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Hurlstone,  produces  a 
grand  etfect  of  ‘Sunset  after  Rain’  (277) :  the 
composition  is  fine,  but  the  idea  is  not  carried 
out  into  sufficient  detail,  and  the  colour  has  no 
purity;  the  muddy  shadows  want  clarifying. 
Another  painter  who  has  long  studied  nature 
with  foregone  conclusions  is  J.  B.  Pyne  :  ‘  Lyme 
Regis’  (146),  if  not  like  the  spot,  is,  at  least, 
like  Turner.  T.  F.  Wainewright  also  eschews 
definition  and  literal  detail  in  the  brilliant 
‘Morning  on  the  Thames’  (17).  E.  N.  Dow- 
nard’s  ‘Midsummer — “amid  the  lingering 
Light’’  ’  (200)  is  likewise  poetic  and  effective; 
while  ‘Summer’  359),  painted  by  A.  W. 
Williams,  will  he  admired  for  carefulness  and 
neatness. 

Suffolk  Street  numbers  some  few  students  of 
nature  who  are  worthy  of  observation  :  a  true 
student  does  not  repeat  himself  more  than  he 
can  help  ;  he  goes  to  nature  for  new  ideas,  and 
thus  each  recurrent  j^ear  it  becomes  interesting 
to  inquire  what  the  real  student-painter  has 
discovered,  what  new  fact  or  phenomenon,  what 
unhacknied  thought  he  has  made  his  own.  An 
artist  is  spoiled  as  soon  as  he  falls  into  routine ; 
and  we  scarcely  understand  how  a  painter  can 
have  joy  in  his  own  work  when  incessantly 
grinding  in  the  mill  the  same  grist.  We  might 
almost  fancy  that  even  Mr.  Moore  when  he 
joined  the  “British  Artists’’  determined  to  open 
a  manufactory.  His  pictures  are  painted  to 
pattern,  we  identify  at  a  glance  the  easel  whence 
has  come  ‘Ploughing— a  Summer  fallow’  (257). 
And  yet  we  do  not  surrender  the  cherished  hope 
that  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  will  ever  remain  a 
studious,  truth -seeking  artist.  ‘Barley  Har¬ 
vest’  (131),  by  W.  W.  Gosling,  has  less  con¬ 
ventionalism  than  many  of  its  neighbours  ;  but 
there  is  a  sameness  of  touch  throughout  which 
indicates  that  the  rapid  executive  hand  did  not 
stop  to  be  informed  by  the  intellect ;  the  detail, 
too,  is  scattered  as  in  many  of  the  painter’s 
prior  works.  Mr.  Luker  throws  dickering 
sparkle  over  ‘  Burnham  Beeches  in  Autumn  ’ 
(165)  ;  and  unpretending,  painstaking  Mr.  Peel 
paints  a  quiet  faithful  picture,  ‘  On  the  Lledr  ’ 
(414).  Mr.  Gale’s  ‘  Nazareth — view  from  a 
housetop’  (383),  we  can  testify  as  true.  This 
literal  sketch  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
artist’s  artificial  and  bighly-wrought  pictures. 
Mr.  George  Cole  has  seized  upon  a  fine  sky 
in  ‘Showery  Weather’  (91),  the  play  of  sun¬ 
light  and  shade  among  the  clouds  is  highly 
effective.  It  is  indeed  a  landscape  that  cannot 
fail  to  take  rank  among  the  best  examples  of 
the  English  school.  There  are  three  other  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  by  this  artist,  each  of  which  is 
entitled  to  marked  commendation ;  they  are 
varied  in  style  and  subject,  and  bear  evidence 
of  careful  study  of  nature  and  sufficient  labour 
to  achieve  finish.  One,  of  comparatively  small 
size  and  of  much  beauty,  is  a  distant  view  of 
Arundel  Castle. 

Some  half  dozen  artists,  Hayes,  Walters, 
Wyllie,  Danby,  Wilson,  Henry,  divide  among 
them  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  way  of 
coast  and  sea- painting.  There  is  much  dash 
and  movement  in  the  ‘  Dutch  Boat  beating  to 
windward  off  Plymouth  Harbour  ’  (243),  by  Mr. 
Hayes.  Also  to  be  commended  are  ‘  Oyster 
Boats  off  the  Mumbles  Head’  (104),  by  Mr. 
Walters;  likewise  ‘The  Ebbing  Tide’  (145),  by 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  an  artist  confessedly  of  abun¬ 
dant  talent,  though  his  efforts,  being  often 
beyond  his  power,  prove  how  much  he  has  yet 
to  learn.  J.  Danby  has  long  taught  us  not  to 
expect  anything  more  novel  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  sunset,  yet  this  particular  ‘  Sunset  after  a 
Storm  ’  (350)  is  the  best  of  its  species,  and  the 
poetic  vision  has  been  saved  from  grand  vague¬ 
ness  by  some  little  detail.  Nothing  new  can 
be  reported  of  J.  J.  Wilson ;  the  sea  and  the 
sky  may  change,  but  this  artist  never ;  yet 
Wilson’s  waves  are  of  water,  and  their  crests  are 
huffetecyg^  wind.  Amid  prevailing  sameness  and 
reiteration  we  might  have  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  C.  N  Hemy  had  not  ‘  The  Pier-head, 
St.  Ives’  (461),  been  borrowed,  at  least  as 
to  style,  from  Mr.  Hook  :  yet  wherever  the 
manner  came  from,  the  work  is  masterly, — 
admii-able  for  drawing,  colour,  character. 

PICTURE  SALES. 

So  far  as  the  present  season  has  advanced, 
Paris  appears  to  have  taken  precedence  of 
London  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
works  of  Art  submitted  to  public  competition  : 
and,  certainly,  looking  at  the  prices  paid  for 
them,  the  opportunity  of  “realising ’’  seems  to 
have  proved  unusually  favourable.  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  famous  San 
Donato  pictures,  which,  including  drawings  of 
all  kinds,  reached  the  sum  of  about  £100,000  : 
of  the  porcelain  and  other  objects  of  virtu  we 
offer  a  brief  statement  elsewhere;  the  prices 
paid  for  some  of  these  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  the  sums  given  for  their  owner’s  pic¬ 
tures.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  sale  of  the 
latter,  namely,  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  modern  paintings  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Edwards — the  name  suggests  him  to  be  an 
Englishman,  though  we  do  not  know  him  as  a 
collector,  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  and 
realised  £21,918.  We  record  the  principal 
works,  to  show  what  the  feeling  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Art  is  in  Paris. 

‘Sunset,’  Corot,  £120;  ‘Christ  and  the 
Centurion,’  Decamps,  £1,008.  The  following 
are  hy  E.  Delacroix — ‘  L’ Amende  Honorable,’ 
£1,880  ;  ‘  King  John  at  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,’ 
£1,706;  ‘  Les  Convulsionnaires  de  Tanger,’ 
£1,960;  ‘Christ  sleeping  in  the  Ship  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,’  £1,120;  ‘The  Departure 
of  Rebecca,’  £1,050;  ‘Hamlet  and  Horatio,’ 
£840  ;  ‘  Horses  going  to  Water,’  £580  ;  ‘  Horses 
leaving  the  Watering-place,’  £572  ;  ‘Combat 
of  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,’  £740  ;  ‘  Hamlet  and 
Polonius,’  £668  ;  ‘  Arab  Horse  and  his  Rider,’ 
£238.  ‘  Eastern  Landscape,’  Diaz,  £128.  The 
next  nine  works  are  by  Jules  Dupre — ‘  Cattle 
passing  over  a  Bridge  in  Le  Berry,’  £1,224  ;  ‘  A 
Road  in  the  Landes,’  £364  ;  ‘  A  Path  in  the 
Forest  of  Compiegne,’  £372;  ‘Pasture  in  La 
Creuse,’  £356  ;  ‘The  Boat,’  £144;  ‘Environs 
of  L’Isle  Adam,’  £144  ;  ‘A  Herd  of  Cattle  on 
the  Skirts  of  a  Wood,’  £252 ;  ‘  The  Pool,’ 
£148  ;  ‘  A  Valley  at  the  Foot  of  the  Pyrenees,’ 
£116.  ‘  The  Ambuscade,’  E.  Fromentin,  £168. 
The  following  five  are  hy  Goya — ‘  Charlotte 
Corday,’  £584  ;  ‘  Goya’s  Mistress,’  £444  ;  ‘  Don 
Pedro  Mocarte,’  £360;  ‘  Julio,  pupil  of  Goya,’ 
£260 ;  ‘  A  Lady  with  a  Fan,’  £142.  ‘  A  Country¬ 
woman  making  Bread,’  J.  F.  Millet,  £160.  The 
remainder  of  this  list  are  by  Theodore  Rous¬ 
seau — ‘  After  Rain — a  landscape  in  Le  Berry,’ 
£1,560  ;  ‘  Coming  out  of  the  Forest  at  Sunset — 
a  scene  in  Bas-Breau,’ £716 ;  ‘The  Border  of 
Clair  Bois,’  £540;  ‘Wood-cutters,’  £544;  ‘A 
Valley,  with  Cows,’  £368. 

The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Baron  Henri  de 
Meckenbourg  —  a  name  well  known  on  the 
Continent  for  many  years  among  amateurs — 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  March.  In  1854  the 
collection  formed  by  his  elder  brother  was 
dispersed,  when  several  of  the  best  works  were 
purchased  by  Baron  Henri,  who  died  at  Berlin 
in  1861.  Among  the  pictures  lately  disposed  of 
in  Paris  the  following  may  be  noted ; — ‘  Fete 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,’  Canaletto,  £178 ; 

‘  The  Roadstead,’  Van  Goyen,  £200  ;  ‘  A  Dutch 
Interior,’  A.  Van  Ostade,  £640;  ‘A  Village 
Shop,’  J.  Van  Ostade,  £106;  ‘Horses  at  the 
door  of  an  Inn,’  P.  Potter,  £174 ;  ‘  Landscape, 
with  figures,’  S.  Ruysdael,  £320  ;  ‘  An  Arm  of 
the  River  Meuse,’  S.  Ruysdael,  £122. 

Of  a  collection  of  about  120  pictures  by  old 
masters,  the  property  of  the  late  Marquis  du 
Blaisel,  which  were  sold  in  Paris  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  March,  the  most  important  were : — 
‘Portrait  of  Bianca  Capello,’  Bronzino,  £145; 
‘The  Education  of  the  Infant  Jesus,’  Borgog- 
none,  £185  ;  ‘  The  Sleep  of  Venus,’  Boucher, 
£204.  The  following  are  by  Greuze : — ‘  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Painter,’  £180;  ‘Portrait  of  his 
Daughter,’  £152  ;  ‘  Head  of  a  Young  Peasant 
Girl,’  £284  ;  ‘  Head  of  a  Young  Villager,’  £244  ; 
‘The  little  Countrywoman,’  £250;  ‘  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,’  Guardi,  £388  ;  ‘  Visit  of  the  Young  St. 
John  to  the  Infant  Jesus,’  Jordaens,  £168; 
‘A  Triptych,’  ascribed  to  Lucas  de  Leyden, 
£248 ;  ‘  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’  Luini, 
£120;  ‘The  Immaculate  Conception,’  Murillo, 

£140  ;  ‘  An  Amateur  in  his  Cabinet,’  Netscher, 
£220;  ‘A  Mythological  Allegory,’  N.  Poussin, 
£140;  ‘Portrait  of  a  Young  Female,’  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  £290  ;  ‘  The  Triumph  of  Religion,’ 
Rubens,  £112  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  the  King  of  Tunis,’ 
Rubens,  after  Sir  A.  More,  £240. 

Out  of  a  considerable  number  of  oil-pictures 
and  water-colour  drawings  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  T.  S.  Cafe,  which  were  sold  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Co.,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
the  following  drawings  should  be  noted: — 
‘Moonlight  on  the  Thames,’  E.  Duncan,  185 
gs.  ;  ‘  Sea-weed  Gathering,  Guernsey,’  E.  Dun¬ 
can,  122  gs.;  ‘A  Roman  Flower-girl,’  Carl  Haag, 

195  gs,  ;  ‘A  Tyrolese  Huntsman  and  Moun¬ 
tain-girl,’  Carl  Haag,  400  gs. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  Messrs.  Christie,  Man- 
son, and  Woods,  sold  the  celebrated  drawings  of 
the  Holy  Land,  by  David  Roberts,  R.A.  "They 
were  the  property  of  the  late  Francis,  first  Earl 
of  Ellesmere,  and  were  in  number  122.  It  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  record  seriatim  the 
price  given  for  each  :  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  whole  realised  £7,337  10s.,  ranging  from 
about  50  gs.  each,  to  200  gs. ;  only  one, 
however,  ‘The  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation, 
Nazareth,’  reached  the  latter  sum :  it  was 
bought  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  who,  with  Messrs. 
Agnew,  and  Messrs.  Vokins,  were  the  principal 
competitors.  Ary  Schefl’er’s  notable  picture, 

‘  Francesca  da  Rimini,’  was  knocked  down  to 
Messrs.  Agnew  for  the  sum  of  1,830  gs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  sale,  Messrs. 
Christie  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  following 
pictures  among  others ; — ‘  Kamac,  the  Hall  of 
-Columns,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  155  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  Snowdon,  with  Sheep,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A., 

200  gs.,  (Lucas) ;  ‘  View  in  Devon,’  T.  Cres- 
wick,  R.A.,  180  gs.  (Lesser);  ‘Defoe  having 
his  Manuscript  of  Robinson  Crusoe  rejected  by 
the  Bookseller,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  145  gs. 
(Gibbs)  ;  ‘  Lake  Como,’  G.  E.  Hering,  95  gs. 
(Tooth) ;  ‘  Imogen  before  the  Cave  of  Belisa- 
rius,’  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  510  gs.  (Gibbs)  ; 
‘Beatrice,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  100  gs.  (Gil¬ 
bert)  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Miss  Anne  Ford,’  daughter 
of  Dr.  Ford,  a  physician  of  Bath,  and  wife  of 
Governor  Thicknesse,  of  Landguard  Fort, 
one  of  the  painter’s  earliest  friends  and  patrons, 
Gainsborough,  500  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Diana  and 
Endymion,’  W.  Hilton,  R.A.,  115  gs.  (Lucas). 

The  following,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bradley,  concluded  the  day’s  sale : — 

‘  Salmon-Trap  in  Glen  Lleddr,  North  Wales,’ 

W.  Muller, — one  of  the  finest  works  of  this 
artist,  1,270  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Boys  of  the  Abruzzi 
Playing  at  the  Game  of  Morra,’  F.  J.  Hurl- 
stone,  490  gs.  (Colnaghi) ;  ‘  A  Regatta  on  Lake 
Windermere,’  J.  B.  Pyne,  250  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  View  of  Keswick,’  &c. ;  the  companion  picture, 

J.  B.  Pyne,  160  gs.  (Waters) ;  ‘The  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,’  with  the  Doge’s  palace,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
a  procession  in  medimval  costume,  W.  Muller, 

550  gs.  (Colnaghi) ;  ‘  Storm  in  Harvest,’  J. 
Linnell,  painted  for  Mr.  Bradley,  and  never 
publicly  exhibited,  1,350  gs.  (Agnew). 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  sold, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  a  collection  of  water-coloui- 
drawings,  of  which  the  principal  examples 
were : — ‘  Off  the  Great  Tor,’  E.  Duncan,  110  gs., 
(Bourne) ;  ‘  View  on  the  Coast  of  South  Wales — ■ 
Morning,  after  a  Storm,’  E.  Duncan,  186  gs., 
(Armstrong)  ;  ‘A  Barge  with  Hay — Sunset,’ 
Birket  Foster,  145  gs.,  (McLean)  ;  ‘  Taking 
Coots’  Eggs,’  Ilirket  Foster,  136  gs.  (Bourne)  ; 

‘  ARough  Sea,’  CopleyFielding,;131  gs.  (Bourne) ; 
‘Christopher  Sly  and  the  Page,’  J.  Gilbert,  115 
gs.  (Worrell) ;  ‘  Le  Gros  Horloge,  Rouen,’  S. 
Prout,  260  gs.  (McLean) ;  ‘  The  Porch  of 
Louviers  Cathedral,’  S.  Prout,  195  gs.  (Wor¬ 
rell)  ;  ‘The  Well  sinkers,’  F.  Walker,  155  gs. 
(Armstrong) ;  ‘A  Spanish  Girl,’  F.  W.  Topham, 

100  gs.  (Armstrong)  ;  ‘A  Scottish  Peasant  and 
his  Dog,’  F.  Tayler,  108  gs.  (Armstrong) ;  ‘  A 
Hunting  Morning — Passing  the  Gypsies’  Tent,’ 

F.  Tayler,  175  gs.  (Armstrong);  ‘Highland 

Girl  with  Cattle,’  F.  Tayler,  175  gs.  (Arm¬ 
strong)  ;  ‘  Summer  Evening — Cows  in  a  Stream,’ 

T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  100  gs.  (Armstrong)  ;  ‘An 
African  Chief,’  Carl  Haag,  165  gs.  (McLean). 

The  whole  produced  nearly  £5,000. 
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ORIENTAL  ART. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  held  an 
exhibition  of  Oriental  Art,  which  from  its 
rare  excellence  claims  especial  notice.  The 
objects  have  been  contributed  for  the  most 
part  bj'  members  of  the  Club,  among  whom 
are  some  of  the  best  known  collectors  in  the 
kingdom.  The  exhibition  thus  bears  the  select 
character  of  a  private  collection,  and  being  held 
in  the  small  temporary  premises  of  the  Club,  is 
choice  rather  than  e.\tensive.  Of  Oriental 
Ceramic  Art,  the  Burlington  Club  opened  an 
exhibition  during  the  previous  season :  the 
prominent  features  of  the  present  collection, 
are  metal-work  and  arms,  jade,  enamels,  and 
Oriental  books  and  pictures  ;  also  certain  rich 
embroideries.  We  will,  in  few  words,  indicate 
some  of  the  most  noteworthy  objects,  although, 
where  all  deserve  individual  remark,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select. 

The  collection  of  jade  is  remarkable  for 
variety  of  colour,  scale,  and  workmanship.  All 
the  known  shades  are  here  exemplified,  from 
creamy  white  to  deep  green  and  malachite. 
Mr.  Addington  contributes  a  dark  olive  green 
cup,  having  a  golden  embossed  pattern,  also  a 
tazza  in  a  lighter  shade,  of  elegant  proportions, 
with  delicately  jewelled  handles.  A  shell-like 
cup,  in  a  creamy  white  of  exquisite  tone,  comes 
likewise  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Addington. 
The  Hon.  T.  Bruce,  Mr.  Desvignes,  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man,  and  Col.  Guthrie  send  fine  specimens : 
especially  must  be  noticed  a  cup,  encircled  by 
leaves  and  flowers  carved  in  sharp  relief, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Desvignes.  For  size  are  to 
be  remarked  a  set  of  bowls,  also  lent  by  Mr. 
Desvignes,  and  a  white  sceptre  contributed  by 
the  Hon.  T.  Bruce.  Agates  and  crystals  find  a 
place  beside  the  jade :  we  noted  a  striking 
group  of  figures  in  aqua  marine,  cut  from  the 
solid,  the  property  of  Mr.  Desvignes.  The 
principal  contributors  of  metal-work,  are  Mr. 
Morrison,  lilr.  Hamilton,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
and  Mr.  Henderson.  The  last  named  gentle¬ 
man  shows  Persian  and  Indian  arms,  shields, 
helmets,  daggers,  &:c.,  of  truly  Oriental  design 
and  enrichment.  The  silver  filigree  Cingalese 
knife  and  sheath  and  the  gold  filig^ree  bowls, 
sent  by  Mr.  Morrison,  attract  by  their  delicate 
workmanship.  A  silver  cup,  both  chased  and 
embossed,  lent  b}"  Mr.  Hadcn,  is  also  of  great 
artistic  beauty.  These  objects  gain  force  in 
many  instances  from  a  richly  coloured  back¬ 
ground  of  Persian  or  Chinese  embroideries, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Tebbs,  and 
others.  The  specimens  of  old  Turkish  needle¬ 
work,  lent  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  are  especially 
interesting ;  one  piece,  having  a  semi-geometric 
design  in  shades  of  violet  on  a  ground  of  creamy 
white,  is  remarkably  effective.  We  now  come 
to  the  enamels,  which  for  scale,  colour,  and 
execution,  arc  of  rare  value.  For  size,  the 
enormous  Chinese  bottles,  lent  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
are  con.spicuous ;  also  a  huge  jar  of  enamel, 
ji.irtially  unglazod,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bale. 
For  richness  of  colour,  and  for  extent,  wo  noted 
two  Chinese  enamel  vases,  lent  respectively  by 
Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Bale;  likewise  a  Burmese 
jar,  heavily  mounted  with  quaint  figures  and 
ornaments,  from  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  T. 
Bnice.  'The  enamelled  dishes  of  Mr.  Burges 
and  Mr.  Franks  are  fine  specimens;  that  of 
Mr.  Franks  is  particularly  rich  in  those 
brilliantly  harmonized  colours,  and  subtle,  yet 
free,  designs  which  are  associated  with  Oriental 
Art.  For  delicacy  of  workmanship  and  tran¬ 
sparent  splendour,  wc  noted  a  Japanese  enamel 
tray,  lent  by  ilr.  Johnson  ;  a  dish  of  Persian 
enamel  with  green  ground,  belonging  to  Kir 
Digby  Wyatt;  and  a  green  Persian  rose-water 
sprinkler  contribute:d  by  Mr.  Morrison. 

'i’he  Oriental  books  are  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  notably,  a  Persian  koran  with  fine 
illuminations,  lent  by  Mr.  Henderson  ;  also 
illustrated  books  from  Mr.  P'ranks  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke. 

We  must  add,  that  Professor  hlaakelyne,  of 
the  British  Museum,  devoted  an  evening  to  an 
explanation  of  the  collection  of  jade,  an 
example  which  might  be  followed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  our  public  galleries. 


THE  DEMIDOFE  GALLERY. 

Tx  noticing  last  month  the  sale  of  Prince 
Demidoff’s  pictures,  &c.,  allusion  was  made 
to  a  valuable  collection  of  porcelain,  bronzes, 
lustres,  furniture,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  prince, 
which  xvere  also  to  be  sold.  This  was  effected 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  following  objects 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal : — a  pair  of 
Chinese  vases,  of  baluster  form,  £1,100  ;  an¬ 
other  pair  of  similar  form,  £844  ;  another  pair, 
also  of  the  same  form,  £300  ;  a  pair  of  fine 
Chinese  jardinieres,  £1,160;  a  Chinese  jardi¬ 
niere,  £186  ;  a  pair  of  vases,  of  flat  baluster 
form,  £180  ;  a  pair  of  Japanese  porcelain  vases, 
£132  ;  a  pair  of  vases,  cornet-shaped,  and  of 
sea-green  colour,  £120;  a  pair  of  cylindrical 
vases,  sea-green  and  turquoise  blue,  £200 ;  a 
similar  pair,  £204  ;  a  pair  of  bowls,  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.,  £200  ;  a  pair  of  vases,  of  cache- 
pot  form,  Chinese  blue,  £140 ;  a  similar  pair, 
£144;  another  similar  pair,  £124;  a  pair  of 
vases,  baluster  form,  blue,  £320 ;  a  medallion, 
representing  the  Virgin,  the  infant  J esus,  and 
St.  John,  of  Lucca  della  Robbia  ware  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  £130;  a  large  oval  plaque, 
with  masks  and  ornaments  in  relief,  of  the  ware 
known  as  Urbino  faience,  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  £446  ;  a  dozen  plates,  painted,  in  coloured 
enamel,  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Alneid, 
attributed  to  Colin  Noylier,  £335. 

‘  The  Apotheosis  of  Jupiter,’  and  ‘  The  Apo¬ 
theosis  of  Juno,’  two  groups  in  white  marble, 
attributed  to  Coysevox,  £268 ;  ‘  The  Toilet  of 
Venus,’  group  in  marble,  attributed  to  Falcon- 
net,  £160 ;  ‘  The  Apotheosis  of  Jupiter,’  and 
‘  The  Apotheosis  of  Juno,’  two  fine  groups  in 
bronze,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  £1,640  ; 
‘Prometheus  Bound,’  a  bronze  of  the  same 
period,  £120;  ‘Love  seated,’ a  life-size  figure, 
in  bronze,  by  Falconnet,  £344  ;  four  marble 
bas-reliefs  representing  respectively  Venus, 
Diana,  Jupiter,  and  Vulcan,  by  J.  Goujon, 
£316  ;  two  fine  groups  in  ivory,  one  represent¬ 
ing  a  Bacchante  and  a  Satyr,  the  other  a  Nymph 
and  a  Triton,  richly  ornamented  with  gold, 
enamelled,  set  with  precious  stones  ;  the  whole 
executed  in  the  atelier  of  the  eminent  French 
goldsmith,  Froment  Meurice,  £876  ;  two  brass 
knockers,  attributed  to  Jean  de  Bologna,  £140  ; 
a  elock  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  bronze, 
chased  and  gilt,  by  Gouthiere,  £560  ;  a  pair  of 
candelabra  of  the  same  period,  in  bronze,  en¬ 
amelled  blue,  and  gilt,  by  Gouthiere,  £1,400  ;  a 
pair  of  chenets,  of  the  same  period,  enamelled 
blue,  and  gilt,  by  Gouthiere,  £360;  a  chandelier 
of  eight  lights,  of  the  same  date,  and  similarly 
ornamented  by  Gouthifere,  £1,160  ;  a  cartel,  in 
bronze  gilt,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  £644  ;  a 
chandelier  of  twenty-four  lights,  of  wrought 
iron,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with  rock-crystals — 
a  splendid  Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  eentury, 
£2,440  ;  a  chandelier  of  twenty-four  lights,  of 
bronze,  gilt  and  ornamented  with  rock-crystals, 
£1,960 ;  a  similar  lustre,  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XVI.,  £920. 

A  pair  of  magnifieent  cabinets,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  marquetrj',  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  £4,400  ;  a  bookcase,  similarly  ornamented, 
and  of  the  same  epoch,  £104  ;  a  jewel-case, 
also  inlaid  with  marquetry,  of  Louis  XIV. 
date,  £120  ;  a  ehimney  elock,  of  the  same  date, 
representing  Venus  with  a  shell,  £1,620  ;  a  pair 
of  inlaid  cabinets,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
£840  ;  an  oblong  coffer,  with  its  supporting 
stand  :>rnamentcd  with  marquetry,  of  Louis 
XIV  date,  £180  ;  a  splendid  wardrobe,  black 
lacquer  ornamented  with  metal  ehasings  by 
Gouthibre,  £1,840;  a  secretaire,  similarly  orna¬ 
mented,  £1,260 ;  a  pair  of  “  corner-pieces,” 
also  ornamented  by  Gouthiere,  £1,160;  a  rose¬ 
wood  bureau,  with  brass  ornaments,  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVI.,  £360;  a  folding-screen  of 
twelve  leaves,  of  Coromandel  lacquer,  £404  ;  a 
table  inlaid,  and  engraved  with  designs  on 
niothor-of-pearl,  a  Florentine  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  £1,940 ;  a  pair  of  stands 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  of  the  same  period,  £388  ; 
a  glass  in  a  frame  riehly  inlaid,  also  of  the  same 
Florentine  time,  £1,280;  a  eabinet  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  Florentine,  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj',  £708 ;  an  ebony  cabinet  ornamented 
with  mosaics,  Florentine,  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 


tury,  £408 ;  a  similar  cabinet,  Florentine,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  £428  ;  an  ebony  cabinet, 
richly  mounted  with  silver,  Italian  work,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  £806  ;  a  pair  of  coffers, 
sculptured  wood  and  gilt,  the  panels  ornamented 
with  paintings,  Venetian,  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  £264 ;  a  pair  of  tables,  sculptured  wood 
and  gilt,  inlaid  with  malachite,  Italian,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  £320 ;  another  similar 
pair,  £274 ;  two  eolumns,  decorated  with 
malachite,  the  tops  bearing  the  lion  of  Venice 
in  gilt,  £704  ;  a  Roman  mosaic,  by  Barbieri, 
representing  the  Place  St.  Peter,  £440  ;  another, 
by  the  same,  of  the  Roman  Forum,  £440 ; 
another,  by  Rinaldi,  representing  the  ruins  of 
Psestum,  £440  ;  a  table  in  Florentine  mosaics, 
£660 ;  a  malachite  console  table,  ornamented 
with  three  large  medallions  in  mosaic,  £364. 

Among  the  numerous  objeets  of  ancient  gold¬ 
smith’s  work  the  following  are  noteworthy  : — a 
drageoir,  or  sweetmeat  box,  in  the  form  of  a 
shell,  mounted  on  a  stand  of  silver-gilt,  chased, 
a  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  £724  ;  a  vase 
and  cover  in  silver-gilt  repousse,  a  German  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  £194 ;  another  vase 
and  cover,  in  the  form  of  a  eomucopia,  German, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  £122 ;  a  large  vase 
or  eup,  of  oval  form,  in  silver  repousse,  German, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  £228. 

The  collection  of  warlike  weapons  exhibited 
some  very  beautiful  examples,  many  of  them 
realising  almost  extravagant  prices;  as,  for 
instance, — a  shield  of  iron  repousse,  damaskeened 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  work  of  Georgius 
Ghisi,  of  Mantua,  signed  with  his  name,  and 
the  date  1504,  was  knocked  down  for  the  sum 
of  £6,400,  to  a  member  of  the  Rothschild  family; 
a  sword  of  the  Templars,  richly  ornamented 
with  gilt-work  and  niello,  fell  to  Count  Basi- 
lewski  for  £800  ;  a  poignard  whieh  belonged  to 
Tippoo  Saib,  £240,  bought  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford ;  a  brass  culverine  of  Venetian  work, 
£484 ;  two  processional  maces,  of  silver-gilt 
repousse,  £192  ;  an  Italian  sword  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  £152  ;  a  pair  of  pistols,  Italian 
work,  of  the  same  period,  £708. 


PERDITA  AND  ELORIZEL. 

EKOM  THE  GEOUP  BY  J.  DUEHAM,  A.E.A. 

Perdita  and  Florizel  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  but  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  made  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  work  of  the  sculptor; 
but  Mr.  Durham  has  here  shown  that 
Shakspere’s  ideal  characters  may  be  as 
successfully  adapted  to  his  art  as  the 
deities  and  nymphs  of  mythology.  The 
readers  of  the  Winter's  Tale  will  doubtless 
remember  the  meeting  of  the  two  lovers 
in  the  shepherd’s  cottage  just  before  the 
sheep -shearing  feast,  when  Perdita  ex¬ 
presses  her  apprehension  that  Florizel’s 
resolution  cannot  hold  when  opposed  by 
the  power  of  the  king : — 

One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 

Which  then  will  speak ;  that  you  must  change  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Or  I  my  life?” 

To  which  Florizel  replies ; — 

“  Tltou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forced  thoughts,  I  pr’ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o’  the  feast;  or  I’ll  be  thine,  my  fair. 

Or  not  my  father’s  ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine.” 

With  one  hand  laid  gently  on  her  arm, 
which  has  crossed  his,  and  the  other  play¬ 
ing  with  her  crisply-curling  locks,  Florizel 
thus  whispers  words  of  advice,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  hope,  into  the  ears  of  the 
maiden.  The  position  of  the  two  figures 
is  remarkably  natural  and  easy,  and  the 
composition  has  altogether  an  air  of  origi¬ 
nality  about  it,  while  the  lines  of  the 
draperies  fall  gracefully  and  pleasantly  on 
the  eye  of  the  spectator. 


ENGRAVED  BY  R.ARTLETT,  EROM  THE  GROUP  BY  J.  DURHAM 
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AET  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  great  Raphael  noio  in  the  market. 
To  this  noble  and  wondrously  preserved 
work  is,  for  the  present,  awarded  the  special 
honour  of  a  residence,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  and  sale,  in  the  Louvre.  There 
stands  the  “  illustrious  stranger  ”  in  the  centre 
of  the  Le  Brmi  saloon,  receiving  the  homage  of 
all  zealots  in  the  cause  of  Art  who  may  be  at 
hand,  and  is  waiting  such  a  purchaser  as  may 
harmonize  with  its  proprietor,  the  Count 
Bermudez  de  Castro,  who  only  throws  around 
it  the  aureole  of  a  valuation  of  £40,000  sterling. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  picture,  and  it  presents  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  great  painter’s  earliest  style.  Its  theme 
is  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  canopied  throne,  or 
chair  of  state ;  in  her  arms  the  infant  Christ 
bends  lovingly  to  the  young  St.  John.  On  the 
one  side  stand  the  figures  of  St.  Paul,  and  S. 
Dorothy;  on  the  other,  St.  Peter,  and  S.  Cathe¬ 
rine.  In  a  separate  panel  above  appears  the 
figure  of  God  the  Father  looking  down — a 
winged  cherub  on  each  side.  The  strong  and 
deeply-sincere  expression  which  characterised 
the  pre-Raphael  school,  and  which  was  the 
especial  idiosyncracy  of  ‘  II  Divino  ’  himself,  is 
here  vividly  exemplified,  and  commands  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator.  In  point  of  colour, 
there  is  extraordinary  force  and  brilliancy — 
more  especially  in  the  draperies ;  but  not,  need 
it  be  said,  that  grand  chiaro-oscuro ,  those  con¬ 
trasted  masses  of  light  and  shade,  which  cha¬ 
racterise  the  greater  works  of  the  same  hand 
and  the  greater  subsequent  period  of  Art 
which  he  and  his  cotemporaries  illustrated. 
This  picture  was  painted  in  1504 — 5  for  the 
chief  altar  in  a  monastic  Church  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  of  Padua.  It  was  sold  in  1678  to 
Count  Gio  Antonio  Bigazzini ;  subsequently  it 
took  its  place  in  the  Colonna  Gallery,  whence  it 
was  transferred,  in  1802,  to  that  of  Ferdinand 
IV.  of  Naples.  It  descended  to  the  present 
king,  by  whom  it  has  lately  been  bestowed  on 
Count  Bermudez  de  Castro.  A  French  writer, 
whose  pen  is  zealously  devoted  to  Fine  Art, 
thus  touchingly  exclaims  in  reference  to  this 
important  picture  : — “  This  work,  so  variously 
precious,  is  now  on  sale,  and  all  men  among 
us  who  are  impassioned  in  their  love  of  Art, 
ask  of  themselves,  ‘  Will  the  Louvre  hold  it  for 
its  own,  or  will  it  be  permitted,  like  ‘  The 
Madonna  ’  of  the  Duke  d’ Orleans,  to  pass  away 
from  France,  to  go  and  take  its  place  in  the 
National  Gallery  ?’  Alas !  our  impression  on  all 
sides  tends  to  the  apprehension  that  we  shall  not 
retain  this  chef-d' oeuvre." — The  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts  has  elected  M.  Gallait,  of  Brussels, 
a  Foreign  Associate,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
distinguished  German  painter.  Overbeck ;  M. 
Schwind,  of  Munich,  to  occupy  the  place  of 
Corresponding  Member  in  the  section  of  paint¬ 
ing,  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  M.  Gallait ; 
and  M.  Vela,  of  Milan,  to  succeed,  in  the 
section  of  sculpture,  M.  Drake,  of  Berlin, 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Foreign  Associate — M. 
Aime  Millet  is  appointed  Professor  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  to  the  Ecole  de  Medccinc. 

The  New  Ficture  Gallerg  in  the  Louvre. — 
At  length  the  La  Caze  saloon — that  so  muni¬ 
ficently  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre — has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and,  by  the  public, 
has  been  crowdedly  inspected.  It  contains  274 
canvases.  Of  these  111  are  French,  of  the 
last  century,  and  160  from  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and,  partially,  the  German  schools.  It  occupies 
one  of  the  noblest  saloons  for  symmetry  and 
arrangement  in  the  whole  museum,  and  covers 
its  walls  from  line  to  ceiling.  The  general 
merits  of  this  collection  are  fairly  above  an 
average,  and  it  includes  some  highly  masterly 
works.  The'French  department  is  rich  in  relics  of 
their  era.  A  life-size  Watteau,  in  which  appears 
the  familiar  Italian  pantomimic  group,  with  its 
smock-frock  clown  occupying  the  full  fore¬ 
ground,  is  quite  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  There  are  six 
of  Greuze’s  creations,  among  which  a  female 
head  is  conspicuous.  With  many  illustra¬ 
tive  elegances  of  Chardin,  Fragonard,  and 
of  Lancret,  is  one  pretty  little  landscape 
attributed  to  Claude  Lorraine,  but  a  fresh¬ 
ness  in  its  colour  might  raise  the  suspicion  j 


I  of  a  more  recent  palette.  Le  Nain  is 
represented  by  a  group,  marked  by  great 
delicacy  of  expression.  Beyond  the  French 
circle  Rembrandt  is  seen  in  one  of  his 
first-class  works :  ‘  A  Woman  at  her  Bath.’  In 
the  general  contour  of  this  figure,  grace  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  unstudied,  but  for  rich, 
pure,  gipsy  tone  of  flesh,  it  could  not  readily 
be  equalled.  The  canvas  is  of  large  size.  Near 
it,  and  well  sustaining  the  dangerous  contrast, 
is  a  very  remarkable  work  of  Spanish  Ribera, 
a  club-footed  beggar-boy.  Here  we  have 
none  of  the  master’s  characteristic  severity  of 
effect,  rigidity  of  extreme  light  and  shade,  but 
a  mellowness  quite  akin  to  that  of  Murillo.  The 
expression  of  the  cheery  mendicant  sympathises, 
also  without  any  vice  of  imitation,  with  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  mirth  of  the  latter’s  corps  of 
beggar-boys. 

There  are  several  of  the  works  of  Rubens 
in  the  collection,  but  none  of  a  high  class. 
The  small  original  sketches  for  those  singular 
ceiling  compositions  for  Whitehall  and  the 
Jesuits’  church  at  Antwerp,  dashed  with  all  the 
temerity  of  accomplished  genius  into  the  most 
trying  perspectives,  are  the  most  remarkable 
selections.  Velasquez  is  represented  by  dupli¬ 
cates  of  two  familiar  portrait  -  heads  :  that 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  Infanta, 
Maria  Theresa.  Murillo  is  not  in  force. 
There  are  two  vast  still-life  pictures  from  Sny¬ 
der’s  vigorous  pencil,  and  quite  a  regiment ^of 
small  works  by  D.  Teniers,  for  the  most  part 
with  the  impress  of  authenticity.  The  Ostades, 
also,  bring  in  a  strong  detachment.  Two  very 
powerful  portrait-pictures  by  Philippe  de  Cham¬ 
paigns,  at  once  attract  the  eye  amid  this 
crowded  collection — the  life-size  seatedjfigure  of 
President  Jean-Antoine  deMesme,  and  a  group 
representing  a  meeting  of  Parisian  civic  dig¬ 
nitaries  :  these  are  extremely  brilliant  and 
masterly,  but  finished  with  an  over-rigid  pencil. 
There  is  a  charming  landscape  by  Pynaker. 
In  fact  there  are  to  be  found  here  mems  from 
most  of  the  Dutch,  Belgic,  and  French  artists  of 
renown  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  the  donor’s  country  have  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  them.  He 
gives  an  example  which  cannot  be  too  freely 
followed  by  all  ardent  amateurs,  who,  during 
their  life-times,  have  had  the  reputation  for 
good  taste  and  free  hands  in  accumulating 
collections.  Monsieur  La  Caze  appears  to  have 
been  a  good  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  medical  by  profession,  and  by 
the  same  testament  which  bequeaths  his  pic¬ 
tures,  he  liberally  endows  the  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  Boole  de  Mkdecine.  At  the 
centre  of  one  end  of  this  new  Louvre  saloon, 
his  portrait,  a  head  from  his  own  pencil,  is 
appropriately  placed.  It  is  well  painted,  and 
represents  the  physiognomy  of  a  man  of  unaf¬ 
fected  intelligence  and  firm  resolve. 

Boston,  United  States.  —  Mr.  Ernest 
Longfellow,  son  of  the  American  poet,  has 
established  himself  here  as  a  portrait-iiainter. 

Cassel. — Notice  has  been  given  by  the 
committee  of  the  forthcoming  “International 
Exhibition  of  Articles  of  Domestic  Economy 
and  Household  Furniture,’’  that  the  time  for 
receiving  such  articles  has  been  extended 
to  the  20^th  of  May ;  and  that  all  goods  remain¬ 
ing  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
sent  back  by  the  Prussian  railway's,  carriage 
free.  All  information  concerning  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  in  Ijondon  at  the  office  of 
the  Consul  -  General  of  the  North  -  German 
Confederation,  4,  New  London  Street,  E.C. 

Melbourne. — It  is  proposed  to  hold,  in  this 
far-oflF  yet  worthy  city,  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  British  artists,  who  are  invited  to  send 
contributions :  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Government  will  grant  the  use  of  the 
International  Exhibition  building  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  London  agents,  from  whom  in¬ 
formation  maj"-  be  obtained,  are  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Morris,  4,  Botolph  Lane ;  and 
we  understand  that  Mr.  J.  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau 
Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  will  receive  any 
works  intended  for  exhibition  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  the  present  month  (May).  A  committee 
of  London  artists  has  been  formed  with  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  project. 


VISITS  TO  PEIYATE  OALLEEIES. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  S.  MENDEL,  ESQ., 
MANLEY  HALL,  MANCHESTER. 

The  variety  and  value  of  this  gallery  would 
give  it  an  important  rank  even  among  public  col¬ 
lections.  The  selection  has  been  made  generally 
without  any  declared  preference  for  this  or  that 
master  ;  but  it  presents  characteristic  examples 
of  nearly  all  the  painters  of  our  own  school  who 
have  flourished  during  the  present  century. 
Year  by  year  the  announcements  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  valuable  Fine- Art  collections  and 
the  catalogues  of  picture-sales  offer  works  which, 
in  any  gallery,  would  be  considered  gems  of 
price  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  in  a 
collection  proposing  to  represent  a  school.  Mr. 
Mendel  may  not  hav'e  bought  his  acquisitions 
with  any  such  ambitious  view ;  indeed,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  extensive  and  precious  gather¬ 
ing  has  been  made  for  private  enjoyment :  but 
when  we  meet  with  an  assemblage  of  Fine  Art 
so  various  and  comprehensive,  it  suggests  at  once 
comparison  with  public  collections;  not  so  much 
those  which  have  become  the  property  of  the 
public  by  bequest  or  donation,  as  those  selected 
and  formed  by  gradual  acquisition.  So  judi¬ 
ciously  chosen  has  it  been  from  a  certain  point, 
whether  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  historical  gallery  or  not,  that 
it  suggests  at  once  its  own  shortcomings  in 
the  way  of  rendering  it  a  perfect  epitome  of 
the  story  of  English  painting.  Hence,  we  are 
unreasonable  enough  to  ask  for  examples  of 
Hogarth,  Wilson,  Morland,  and  a  few  others — 
works  always  difficult  of  acquisition,  without 
considering  the  increased  value  given  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  pictures  by  the  recent  exhibitions 
at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Mendel’s  gallery  contains  252  pictures  in 
oil ;  142  drawings ;  nearly,  we  believe,  all  the 
engravings  that  have  been  made  from  Turner’s 
works  ;  with  a  copy  of  the  “  Liber  Studiorum ;’’ 
and  a  variety  of  other  engravings,  all  of  the 
first  class ;  and  a  collection  of  drawings  made  in 
India  in  1857  and  1858  by  Mr.  Liindgren,  who 
accompanied  the  army  under  Lord  Clyde 
through  the  campaign  in  Oudh.  These  draw¬ 
ings  are  contained  in  five  volumes  and  seven 
folios.  Among  the  oil-pictures  are  specimens 
which  take  us  back  to  the  last  centurjq  and 
thence  we  find  a  succession  of  our  best  Art 
down  to  the  styles  and  fashions  of  the  present 
day.  Thus  the  broad  view  taken  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  gallery  has  led  us  to  consider  it 
chronologically  rather  than  under  any  form  of 
classification.  The  pictures  themselves  suggest 
a  brief  retrospect,  with  a  few  words  of  remark  on 
those  men  who  have  influenced  for  the  better 
the  Art  of  their  time. 

Many  of  the  pictures  here  may  be  estimated 
at  an  exorbitant  value,  but  those  to  which  we 
now  refer  are  the  works  of  artists  extremely 
difficult  of  acquisition,  and  the  specimens  are 
happily  illustrative  of  the  genius  of  their  authors, 
and  frequently  at  different  periods  of  their  re¬ 
spective  careers.  For  the  reproach  of  imperfect 
design  continually  cast  upon  us  by  foreign 
artists  there  has  been  ample  reason.  The  one 
elegant  model  of  a  hand  given  by  “  that  An¬ 
tonio  Vandyke”  to  all  his  sitters,  did  not  in 
any  wise  help  to  correct  the  vulgarities  of  Eng¬ 
lish  painters  down  to  the  time  of  Reynolds.  It 
was  enough  for  them  that  they  drew  extremities 
equal  in  symmetry  to  the  pulpy  fingers  of 
Titian’s  “  Flora.”  They  were  voluptuaries  in 
colour,  and  they  overlooked  in  their  intoxica¬ 
tion  the  bone  and  muscle  of  their  Art,  and 
hence  remained  from  first  to  last  sketchers  ;  but 
not  without  certain  splendid  results  which 
rendered  more  conspicuous  the  faulty  frame¬ 
work  of  their  design,  and  drew  upon  them  those 
reproaches,  the  echoes  of  which  we  hear  even 
to-day.  Thus  among  the  earl}'  examples  we 
have  here  are  pictures  by  Turner,  Mulready, 
and  Wilkie,  but,  since  we  have  become  familiar 
with  the  best  and  latest  pictures  of  those  men, 
it  will  be  seen  that  aUtheseworks  are  not  of  their 
1  most  important  time.  Yet  they  are  historically 
j  valuable,  as  showing  the  versatility  of  genius, 
and  the  earliest  essaj’s  whence  have  been  matured 
I  paramount  reputations. 
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While  these  men  remained  students  the  world 
was  charmed  with  their  productions  ;  but  two 
of  them  become  theorists,  and  so  their  natural 
impulses  had  no  longer  a  voice  in  their  coun¬ 
sels.  "^Tio  would  turn  from  ‘  Crossing  the 
Brook  ’  to  the  ‘  Polyphemus  ’  picture,  both  by 
Turner,  and  say  that  they  were  the  work  of 
the  same  hand  ?  We  may  instance  also 
Wilkie’s  ‘  Napoleon  and  the  Pope’  and  his 
‘  Blind  Fiddler,’  and  ask  what  moral  or  execu- 
!  tive  affinity  exists  between  the  works !  Mul- 

ready  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
'  career  a  student.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 

death  he  sat  down  to  draw  from  the  figure 

1  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  years 

:  tempered  by  the  humility  of  profitable  ex¬ 

perience.  He  was  ever  true  to  himself 
i  throughout  a  long  and  brilliant  career ;  each 

successive  work,  to  the  end,  showing  some 
advance  on  those  which  went  before.  In  the 
‘  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,’  in  the  royal  collection, 
a  picture  painted  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  we  trace  a  similarity  of  sentiment  with 
works  produced  very  many  years  afterwards, 

!  as,  for  instance, notably,  ‘TheFightInterrupted.’ 

Wulready  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  students, 
all  of  whom  have  shone  as  bright  stars  in 
their  respective  spheres.  The  others  are  John 
Yarley,  Linnell,  and  Callcott.  Of  Varley  as  a 
water-colour  painter  no  example  is  necessary 
here,  but  the  others  are  amply,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  even  curiouslj^,  represented.  Callcott 
[  had  determined  to  pursue  his  profession  as  a 

portrait-painter  ;  but,  in  a  sketching  expedition 
to  Hampstead  Heath,  he  showed  so  much 
feeling  for  landscape  that  his  friends  were 
unanimous  in  deciding  for  him  against  por¬ 
trait-painting,  and  the  result  has  shown  the 
correctness  of  their  judgment,  verified  here 
by  admirable  examples.  Some  of  Mulready’s 
earliest  pictures  are  studies  of  houses  at  Ken¬ 
sington  and  elsewhere,  painted  with  a  feeling 
surprising  in  material  so  commonplace.  Many 
men  who  enjoj’ed  a  conventional  distinction  in 
the  days  to  which  we  refer,  have  passed  away, 
and  left  no  mark  in  the  Art-records  of  their 
time,  whereas  the  names  we  now  mention  will 
ever  be  illustrious  in  the  pages  of  our  Art-his¬ 
tory.  To  a  certain  class  of  the  students  of  that 
day  their  theatres  of  achievement  were  limited. 
They  culled  their  materials  from  Hampstead, 
Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  and  the  then  open 
fields  near  the  site  of  Bussell  Square.  These 
early  essays  are  curious  and  valuable  in  con- 
'  tnist  with  the  productions  of  the  mature  period 

1  of  the  men,  and  are  necessary  to  the  perfect 

1  history  of  our  “  school,”  as  exhibiting  curiosities 

of  transition  which  do  not  mark  the  practice  of 

I  other  schools.  The  examples  of  Reynolds, 

Romney,  Cromc,  and  Nasmyth,  show,  in  a 
limited  degree,  tlie  state  of  English  Art  at  the 
end  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  cen- 
'.ur>' ;  and  with  the  small  knot  of  students  we 
have  mentioned  was  Constable,  who,  with 
the  others  named,  was  equally  distinguished 
by  originality.  Wilkie  came  before  the  public 
already  an  accomplished  painter  ;  and  we  have 
always  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  to  him, 
that  hi-  bad  nothing  more  to  learn  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  cl.'isH  of  Art  in  the  practice  of  which  he 
<  iptivated  all  hearts.  So  highly  was  Constable 
]  ajiprf  -:iati  d  in  Prance,  that  two  of  his  pictures 

were  piircha  '  d  by  a  P'rench  collector,  and  so 
much  were  they  admired  that  French  artists 
di  iired  they  thould  be  yjurchasod  by  their 
Government  a.*.,  rnodeh,  of  landscape- Art;  and  it 
is  curiiiu.s  -hat  we  still  discover  the  influence  of 
the  e  picturen  in  the  Landscape-painting  of  our 
neighbours.  'I'he  collection  is  abundantly  rich 
in  interesting  remini-  •  •tnccs  of  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal  memb  of  our  “ehool  ;  thus  wo  turn  to 

three  men  who,  in  their  time,  cnjoyc’d  a  largo 
hare  of  public  regard,  and  whose  works,  now 
that  they  have  departed,  are  always  cynosures 
in  the  b<,  d  collections  :  by  iSir  A.  W.  Callcott 
:  are  a  ‘  Land.- cape  in  Holland,’  ‘  Baunce  and 

'|  hi:  Dog,’  and  a  ‘  V^iow  near  Sorrento;’  by 

I  .Muller,  ‘Carnarvon  Castle,’  ‘  Stapcnhill,  near 

Bri.stol,’  and  ‘  Ancient  Tombs  in  Lycia,  Asia 
•Minor;’  and  by  Creswick  ‘The  Fallen  Tree’ — 
the  figures  by  W.  1’.  Frith,  R. A.,  and  ‘View  on 
‘  i  the  Itiver  Tec:;  at  WycliflTe.’ 

j  Sir  A.  W.  f 'allcott's  ‘  Landscape  in  Holland’ 

1  teem:;  to  have  been  painted  according  to  inspira- 

tions  from  the  Dutch  school.  In  the  Italian 
subject  we  are  moved,  by  a  touching  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  past,  with  that  sense  of  oppression 
which  every  thinking  visitor  to  Italy  has  more 
or  less  felt ;  and  herein  lies  the  magic  of  his  Art ; 
his  local  detail  is  precise,  and  his  moral  illustra¬ 
tions  eloquent  and  appropriate.  Miiller’s  land¬ 
scapes,  even  those  worked  out  from  simple 
home- scenery,  impress  us  with  the  dramatic 
force  of  their  manner,  which  removes  the  most 
ordinary  subject-matter  out  of  the  pale  of 
commonplace.  Of  the  works  by  him  in  this 
collection,  the  simplicity  is  so  fascinating  that 
we  ask,  with  surprise,  why  the  gifts  that  produce 
such  works  should  be  so  sparingly  diffused  ? 
The  subjects  named  above  possess  character¬ 
istics  widely  different ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  themes  so  well  calculated  to  call 
forth  that  versatility  which  has  invested 
each  with  a  sentiment  so  appropriate.  ‘  Car¬ 
narvon  Castle’  reminds  us  at  once  both  of 
Turner  and  Claude,  but  without  any  marked 
predilection  for  either.  Besides  the  three 
works  noted,  there  is  a  ‘  View  in  North  Wales,’ 
a  simple  subject — a  smaU  river-bed  with  rocks 
and  trees — but  it  is  dignified  by  a  remarkable 
earnestness  and  firmness  of  purpose  which 
give  an  interest  to  the  material  far  beyond  its 
merits  as  a  piece  of  scenery.  So  excellent  were 
Muller’s  essays,  both  in  figure  and  landscape, 
that  his  premature  death  left  us  more  to 
regret  than  we  have  usually  in  the  decease 
of  rising  artists.  His  undeveloped  genius  left 
us  almost  in  doubt  whether  he  would  give  his 
best  energies  to  figure  or  landscape-painting  ; 
but  a  careful  comparison  of  his  figure  and  land¬ 
scape  pictures  decides  the  question  that  his 
serious  efforts  were  given  to  his  landscape 
productions,  while  his  figure-subjects,  as  essays 
of  effect  and  colour,  appear  to  us  only  serious 
when  we  regard  them  as  sketches  for  large 
works  indefinitely  postponed.  The  sketches 
themselves  suggest  this  idea  as  they  grow  into 
imposing  proportions  under  the  eye.  From 
Callcott  and  Muller,  Creswick  differed  greatly 
in  the  spirit  of  his  works,  a  conviction  brought 
home  to  us  simply  by  his  ‘  View  on  the  Tees,’ 
had  we  never  seen  any  other  work  by  this 
painter.  Without  the  gifts  of  either  of  the 
above  artists,  Creswick  exercised  a  more  marked 
influence  on  the  thinking  and  practice  of  the 
rising  school  of  landscape-painters  than  either  of 
them.  He  won  a  proportion  of  his  early  reputa¬ 
tion  by  a  series  of  pictures  painted  not  very  far 
from  the  locality  which  he  here  paints,  and  his 
local  truth,  neatness  of  execution,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  chosen  subjects,  were  novel  as  he  intro¬ 
duced  them,  and  were  precisely  features  to  im¬ 
press  students.  He  was  much  easier  to  follow 
than  Constable  or  Turner,  being  in  his  early 
time  easier  of  imitation  than  either.  The  Tees 
view  shows  that  delicate  feeling  for  composition 
which  more  or  less  characterises  all  Creswick’s 
works.  By  a  small  sacrifice,  perhaps,  of  pic¬ 
torial  quality  a  greater  historical  interest  might 
have  been  given  to  the  locality,  as  it  was  here 
that  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  the  Morning 
iStar  of  the  Reformation,  for  we  believe  the 
parish  church  near  the  river  was  that  in  which 
Wickliffe  preached.  In  close  proximity  is  also 
Rokeby,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem. 
In  ‘  The  Fallen  Tree  ’  the  figures  are,  as  we 
have  said,  by  ]\Ir.  Frith,  and  the  niceties  of 
their  execution  ^arc  fully  supported  by  the 
careful  painting  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
‘The  First  Glimpse  of  the  Sea’  is  f also  by 
Creswick,  as  is  also  ‘  Pont-y-Pant  Mill,  N  orth 
Wales.’  Creswick  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  representations  of  home-scenery ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  an' artist 
so  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
sylvan  jjicturesque,  as  we  have  it  at  home, 
would  feel  but  little  disposition  for  woodland 
scenery  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  other 
lands.  By  Turner  are  two  pictures  :  ‘,A  View 
on  the  Thames,  near  IMortlake,’  and  ‘  The  Grand 
Canal,  Venice,’  representing  two  widely  remote 
periods  of  the  painter’s  Art.  The  ‘  View  on  the 
Thames  ’  was  formerly,  we  think,  called  Chis¬ 
wick  JIall.  It  shows  a  terrace  on  the  river  with 
houses  and  trees  under  a  sunny  effect.  When 
wo  say  that  the  grand  canal  is  one  of  Turner’s 
penultimate  Italian  scries,  its  beauties  and  its 
merits  will  bo  understood.  These  two  pictures 

stand  in  curious  contrast,  as  showing,  we  may  sav, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  practice  and 
thought  of  a  spirit  which  in  its  devotion  to  Art 
was  enthusiastic  to  the  last  hour  of  a  long  life. 

The  representation  of  Turner  is  amply  supple¬ 
mented  in  the  collection  of  prints  by  a  copy  of 
the  “  Liber  Studiorum”  and  admirable  impres¬ 
sions  of  all  his  engraved  works. 

‘  Spearing  the  Otter,’  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  is 
the  well-known  picture  painted  for  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  which,  when  exhibited  years  ago, 
created  as  much  interest  as  any  production 
of  its  author.  Another  work  by  Sir  Edwin  is 
the  'not  less  famous  ‘  Intruding  Puppies,’  the 
wondrous  burlesque  of  which  has  never  been 
reached  by  any  other  similar  work  of  Art.  There 
is  an  example  of  Etty,  described  as  a  ‘  Hebe;’ 
but  as  she  is  watering  flowers,  her  introduction 
as  Flora  had  been  more  appropriate :  as  a  single 
figure  it  illustrates  very  happily  Etty’s  power. 

In  the  same  department  we  have,  by  W.  E. 
Frost,  the  only  surviving  follower  of  Etty, 

‘  Aurora  and  Zephyr,’  as  remarkable  for  the 
curious  mechanism  of  its  finish  as  Etty’s  pic¬ 
ture  is  for  its  masterly  sketchiness,  which  looks 
to  the  unpractised  eye  like  loose  and  careless 
execution.  ‘Mars  and  Venus — an  Attendant 
preparing  her  Mistress  for  the  Bath,’  also  by 

Etty,  is  a  brilliant  example  of  his  manner. 
Remembering  the  devotion  with  which  he 
was  followed  in  his  life-time,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  some  surprise  that  he  should  have 
lapsed  so  suddenly  into  oblivion,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  rapid  rise  in  popularity  of  draped  com¬ 
position  and  everyday  incident  as  subject- 
matter.  We  were  much  charmed  by  meeting 
with  Wilkie’s  ‘  Letter  of  Introduction,’  which 
hangs  here  in  all  its  force  and  transparency. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  Wilkie’s  works  we 
had  not  seen.  It  is  one  of  those  left  in  its 
purity  without  that  fatal  coat  of  asphalte 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  of  his  pictures. 

It  was  painted  in  1813 ;  the  subject  was 
suggested  by  an  incident  that  occurred  to 
the  painter  ffimself, — the  delivery  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Caleb  Whiteford,  a  person 
who  in  that  day  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
connoisseurship.  ‘  Sheep -washing  in  Fife- 
shire,’  also  by  Wilkie,  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
landscape  he  ever  produced.  ‘  Napoleon  com¬ 
manding  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  sign  the  Concor¬ 
dat  ’  is  one  of  Wilkie’s  large  works :  it  was 
painted  in  1836.  As  we  know  the  whereabouts 
of  all  the  pictures  on  which  Wilkie’s  reputation 
is  founded,  and  as  they  are  placed  so  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  removed,  we  may  congratu¬ 
late  Mr.  Mendel  on  his  acquisition  of  these  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  more  so  that  they  show  Wilkie’s 
earRest  and  latest  manners.  Shortly  after  he 
painted  the  Napoleon  picture  he  went  to  the 

East,  where  he  made  a  great  variety  of  sketches, 
from  which  he  purposed  painting  pictures  that, 
it  is  probable,  would  have  induced  a  return  to 
somewhat  of  his  former  finish. " 

Among  other  earlier  examples  of  our  school, 
there  is  one  of  those  ‘  Landscape  ’  compositions 
by  Mulready  with  a  charming  adjustment  of 
chiaro-oscuro  that  leads  us  almost  to  regret  he 
should  not  have  adhered  to  this  branch  of 

Art ;  and  yet  when  we  think  of  ‘  Bob  Cherry  ’ 
and  ‘The  Wedding  Gown,’  we  must  rank  him 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  colour  and 
composition. .  By  Nasmyth  is  a  ‘  Landscape,’ 
which  even  Mindert  Hobbema  would  have  given 
his  ears  to  have  painted.  It  may  be  realism, 
but  it  speaks  to  us  as  one  of  the  living  identities 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  Dutch  masters.  ‘  A 
Woodland  Scene,’  by  old  Crome,  refers  also  to 
the  second  period  of  our  landscape-school,  and 
when  we  consider  this  and  other  works  by 
this  artist  we  are  naturally  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  he  picked  up  his  Art-lore,  for  at  no  time 
of  his  career  can  we  discover  any  marked 
deference  to  a  popular  master.  A  grand  ‘  View 
in  Sussex,’  by  John  Constable,  is  a  picture 
showing  a  waggon  and  team  crossing  a  river, 
with  a  group  of  trees  on  the  left.  There  is 
much  of  the  feeling  of  the  ‘  Cornfield  ’  in  the 
composition,  with  a  showery  sky  which  suggests 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  umbrella. 
There  is  another  very  dark  landscape,  also  by 
Constable  ;  the  material  of  the  composition  is 
almost  good  enough  to  have  been  studied  at 
Hampstead.  ‘A  View  on  a  Suffolk  River’  is 
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one  of  those  studies  made  by  Constable  near 
bis  early  borne. 

We  must  not,  by  tbe  way,  omit  to  mention  a 
very  remarkable  work  by  Muller,  a  production 
wbicb  be  may  bave  regarded  as  a  playful  study, 
yet  wbicb  now  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  quasi-historical.  It  is  called  ‘  The  En¬ 
campment,’  and  is  “  the  result  of  bis  last  tour 
in  the  unexplored  country  of  Lycia,  being  a 
combination  of  all  bis  sketches  of  tents,  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  domestic  utensils,  with  the  river  and 
valley  of  tbe  Xantbus  to  tbe  sea,  taken  from  tbe 
site  of  the  Cbimasra  tomb,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  brought  over  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes 
in  1844.”  Those  who  know  with  what  con¬ 
scientious  truth  Muller  worked  will  receive  this 
record  as  authentic  in  all  its  details. 

‘  The  Hill-side  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight,’  by  J. 
Linnell,  is  a  scene  somewhat  removed  from  the 
fields  of  Surrey,  whence  this  painter  has 
gathered  such  an  abundant  harvest  of  laurels. 
The  picture  was  painted  in  1849,  and  presents 
a  piece  of  very  rugged  road  running  into  the 
picture,  with  groups  of  trees  painted  as  mi¬ 
nutely  as  he  worked  twentj’'  years  ago.  The 
road  and  other  ground  passages  are  wonderfully 
described.  In  ‘  Haymaking  ’  we  have,  beyond 
the  immediate  sites  of  the  place,  a  view  of  a  far 
expanse  of  country  laid  out  with  a  masterly 
command  of  the  means  of  retiring  gradations. 
We  look  always  with  great  interest  at  the  skies 
painted  by  this  artist.  Here  the  sky  is  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  painting ;  indeed,  in  some 
of  his  works,  it  would  almost  appear  that  he 
leaves  his  landscape  weak,  in  order  to  force  his 
sky  upon  the  observation  as  the  principal  point 
in  his  picture.  A  ‘  Landscape,  with  a  Flock  of 
Sheep,’  is  a  small  picture  in  which,  perhaps,  he 
has  been  less  studious  of  his  great  characteristics 
than  in  his  larger  works.  In  ‘The  Gleaner’s 
Return,’  however,  we  have  a  sunset  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power,  with  the  immediate  and  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  presented  to  us  in  a  manner 
which  ordinary  observers  might  deem  untrue  ; 
yet  if  it  were  painted  in  any  other  wajq  it 
would  be  utterly  false.  The  examples  of  this 
painter  are  more  numerous  in  the  gallery 
than  those  of  any  other  artist,  as,  besides  those 
mentioned,  there  are  a  ‘  Grand  Landscape — ■ 
Welsh  Scenery,’  an  ‘Autumn  Evening,’  ‘The 
Reapers,’  painted  about  the  same  time  as  the 
‘  Gleaner’s  Return,’  a  charming  pastoral  from 
the  text — 

“  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  tree  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  piping  to  their  silly  sheep 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects’  treachery  ?” 

‘  Landscape,  with  Flock  of  Sheep,’  ‘ Dolly dwllan 
Valley,  North  Wales,’  ‘Chalk — Surrey,’  ‘An 
English  Landscape,’  ‘  The  Journey  to  Emmaus,’ 
‘Oxfordshire,’  ‘The  Hog  Bridge,’  and  ‘The 
Tramps.’ 

From  the  outset  of  Linnell’ s  career  we  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  introduced  us  to  foreign 
scenery.  Although  he  painted  portraits  for 
many  years,  he  did  not  take  this  direction  by 
preference  ;  landscape  was  always  his  predilec¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  a  few  of 
his  works  to  see  that  he  has  studied  sky  and 
atmospheric  etfects  with  greater  success  than 
perhaps  any  other  living  artist ;  indeed,  in  a  great 
many  of  his  works  tbe  landscape  looks  simply 
like  a  base  whereon  to  paint  a  sky ;  hence  it 
will  be  understood  and  seen,  that  he  did  not 
generally  seek  picturesque  combinations  ;  but, 
being  a  master  of  composition,  he  has  commonly 
found  his  materials  near  home. 

Like  others  of  our  marine  students,  Stan¬ 
field  painted  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the^  North  Sea ;  but  it  is  the  last  which 
conventionally  is  always  associated  with  the 
storm-cloud  and  the  hurricane.  We  have, 
however,  here,  in  a  view  of  Terracina,  a  sea 
moderately  rough,  boats  on  the  beach,  pic¬ 
turesque  old  buildings  and  figures,  the  whole 
admirably  put  together ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to 
this,  ‘  A  _  View  on  the  Coast  near  Whitby,’ 
which  brings  us  home  at  once  to  our  rugged 
sandbanks  and  our  plain  undramatic  fishermen. 

‘  On  the  Zuyder-Zee,’  is  a  subject  taken  from  a 
field  in  which  Stanfield  won  many  successes. 
The  objects  here  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  such 
as  we  see  everywhere  on  the  Dutch  coasts,  and 
nowhere  else — a  windmill  with  a  piece  of  charm¬ 


ingly  painted  foreshore,  and  water  rendered 
with  much  liquid  transparency.  ‘  Wind  against 
Tide,’  is  from  the  same  source.  It  is  a  small 
picture  of  striking  brilliancy,  showing  a  dogger 
coming  out  of  port  to  encounter  a  somewhat 
wild  sea  and  a  stiff  breeze.  On  the  left  there 
is  a  spire,  with  other  indications  of  a  town.  As 
Stanfield  has  painted  these  North  Sea  incidents 
and  properties,  they  carry  us  far  into  the  nature 
of  the  Dutchman ;  and  his  essays  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  perfect  examples  of  domestic 
marine-painting;  for,  by  closely  questioning 
these  productions,  we  learn  that  the  seafaring 
Dutch  spend  their  lives  in  coarse  frieze  and  salt 
water,  and  their  seas  sweep  up  to  the  doors  of 
their  dwellings.  The  bright  and  breezy  spirit  of 
these  pictures  is  very  exhilarating.  While  we 
contemplate  them,  they  are  suggestive  of  many 
things  ;  not  the  least  of  which,  is  their  breadth 
of  daylight,  and  expression  of  wind.  Stanfield 
stood  alone  in  painting  a  bright  windy  day, 
with  clouds  in  Ibrms  that  describe  their  rapid 
movement  athwart  the  sky.  Turner,  Cox, 
and  other  masters  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  have  most  frequently  accompanied 
wind  with  a  sombre  sky,  insomuch  that  the 
felicity  of  the  representation  does  not  prevent 
our  feeling  cold  and  damp.  ‘  Chasse  Marees 
off  the  Gull  Light — the  Downs  in  the  Distance,’ 
is  essentially  a  sea-view  with  objects  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title.  Lastly,[we  are  transported, 
in  ‘  Roveredo,’  to  another  region,  in  which  the 
artist  has  distinguished  himself  as  signally  as 
in  the  North.  This  work  is  so  well  known 
that  we  need  not  describe  it.  It  is  the  best 
example  that  could  be  adduced  of  that  other 
and  separate  power  which  Stanfield  possessed 
of  what  may  be  called  landscape-painting  pure 
and  simple,  in  contradistinction  to  his  coast 
and  sea-pictures.  The  natural  grandeur  and 
historical  episodes  of  his  Italian  pictures  are  so 
peculiar,  and  impress  us  so  differently  from  the 
comparatively  grey  memories  we  may  cherish 
of  his  North  Sea  pictures,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  accomplishments  so  varied  should  be 
the  acquisitions  of  one  man  ;  but  the  solution  to 
any  question  arising  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  his  long  and  successful  practice 
as  a  scene-painter.  On  contemplating  one  of 
his  marine-subjects,  we  arrive  at  once  at  the 
conviction  that  he  ought  to  have  painted 
nothing  else ;  but  we  have  here  some  Italian 
subjects,  and  notably  ‘  The  Battle  of  Roveredo  ’ 
(painted  in  1851),  which  would  favour  contrary 
conclusions.  The  other  subjects  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  painter,  are  ‘  On  the  Texel,’  ‘  Terra¬ 
cina,’  and  ‘  On  the  Coast  of  Calabria.’  By  David 
Roberts,  are  ‘The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Seville’  called  La  GLralda,  ‘The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Nativity,’  ‘  Venice — on  the  Grand 
Canal,’  and  ‘  The  Piazza  San  Marco.’  It  is 
in  his  church  interiors  we  recognise  the 
power  of  Roberts.  He,  like  Stanfield,  was 
a  scene-painter,  and  his  practice  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  gave  him  a  command  of  chiaro-oscuro  and 
that  largeness  of  realisation  which  strike  the 
observer,  especially  in  his  interiors,  and  render 
them  unlike  everything  of  their  kind  that  has 
preceded  them.  In  considering  the  two  first 
mentioned  of  these  works,  we  are  at  once  pene¬ 
trated  with  a  full  sense  of  that  mystery  with 
which  Roberts  above  all  other  painters  has 
invested  such  subjects.  It  has  been  asked 
why  such  magnificent  material  has  been  left 
for  an  English  (or  rather,  a  Scottish)  artist  to 
paint ;  and  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given 
is  the  common  one,  that  the  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  combinations  in  these  edifices  im¬ 
pressed  Roberts  more  profoundly  than  anj^ 
who  had  gone  before  him  ;  and,  what  was  of 
greater  importance,  that  he  possessed  the  power 
of  translating  them  into  pictures. 

‘  A  Scheveling  Trawler  preparing  for  Sea  ’ 
and  the  ‘Lobster-catcher’  are  two  subjects 
open  to  many  different  forms  of  interpretation, 
but  especially  susceptible  of  the  feeling  which 
E.  W.  Cooke  gives  to  his  material.  The  Scheve¬ 
ling  trawler  is  a  large  and  heavy  boat,  suffi¬ 
ciently  eccentric  to  be  picturesque,  and  the 
coast  itself — we  all  know  Scheveling — is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  sand-bank.  Out  of,  however,  these 
unpromising  ingredients,  the  artist  has  com¬ 
posed  a  charming  picture.  Backhuysen,  and 
others  of  the  old  schools,  painted  Scheveling 


with  its  spire  looking  precisely  as  it  does  now ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  should 
have  escaped  them  that  others  have  picked  up. 
‘  The  Lobster-catcher  ’  is  in  a  boat,  leaning 
over  the  side,  taking  up  the  lobster-traps  which 
had  been  set  some  time.  Of  a  single,  rickety 
old  boat,  and  a  couple  of  figures,  an  interesting 
picture  might  be  made  by  an  ordinary  artist ; 
but  to  make  a  valuable  picture  of  data  so 
meagre  requires  even  more  than  a  skilful 
hand.  Another  subject  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  is  a 
‘  Landscape.’ 

‘  La  Lotteria  Nacional,’  is  essentially  the  title 
of  both  the  grand  pictures  which  Phillip  painted 
not  very  long  before  his  decease,  describing  on 
the  one  hand  the  hope  of  a  prize  entertained 
by  each  individual  of  the  eager  crowd  who  are 
buying  the  tickets ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  those  who  have  drawn  blanks, 
and  the  exultation  of  others  who  have  gained 
prizes.  Phillip  was  so  conscientious  that  we 
may  accept  the  motive  of  these  two  fine  pic¬ 
tures  as  thoroughly  genuine.  Other  artists 
who  have  visited  Spain  have  made  capital  out 
of  every-day  situations  which  to  the  parties 
represented  have  no  interest,  because  they  do 
not  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  Here  the 
priest  who  carefully  folds  his  ticket  in  his 
p)ocket-book  is  a  prominent  character.  In  this 
figure  we  may  suspect  a  little  satire ;  but  the 
chattering  examples  of  Spanish  commonalty 
around  him  are  simply  natural,  and  show  the 
pleasure  we  all  feel  in  the  anticipation  of  being 
cheated.  The  more  we  see  of  Phillip’s  latter 
works  the  more  they  suggest  that  he  looked 
studiously  at  Diego  Velasquez,  as  before  him 
have  done,  according  to'  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
the  best  of  our  portrait-painters.  But  these 
works  are  equal  to  anything  Velasquez  ever 
did ;  and,  in  force,  substance,  and  variety  of 
character,  show  us  how  difficult  is  simplicity 
in  Art.  To  say  they  are  among  the  very 
best  that  Phillip  ever  painted,  is  to  speak  of 
merit  of  a  degree  which  takes  rank  with  that 
of  the  famous  masters  of  past  times,  and^  of  a 
value  represented  by  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  other  works  by  Phillip  in  this  collection 
are  ‘  The  Church  Porch,’  ‘  Winnowing  Corn,’ 

‘  A  Spanish  Flower-girl,’  ‘  Asking  a  Blessing,’ 

‘  A  Scene  from  Old  Mortality,’  ‘  A  Grape- 
seller,’  and  ‘  Seville,’  all  of  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  that  firmness  of  manner,  to  which 
tendencies  are  observable  even  in  some  of  his 
works  before  he  went  to  Spain. 

Daniel  Maclise,  in  consequence  of  his  pro¬ 
longed  occupation  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
has  painted  of  late  years  but  few  oil-pictures. 
Mr.  Mendel  is,  however,  fortunate  in  possess¬ 
ing  one  admirable  and  characteristic  example, 
painted  in  1859,  entitled  ‘  The  Departure  of 
Pierre  de  Terrad  Bayard  for  the  Wars,’  a 
subject  that  in  other  hands  could  scarce  have 
possessed  the  interest  with  which  we  find  it 
invested  here.  The  mere  incident  has  little  to 
commend  it,  but  the  marv^ellous  inventive 
resource  of  the  artist,  and  his  finesse  of  execu¬ 
tion,  have  given  to  the  composition  a  charm 
which,  added  to  the  sentiment  of  the  narrative, 
constitutes  a  result  that  only  rare  skiU  and 
refined  taste  could  accomplish. 

J.  R.  Herbert  is  another  artist  who  has  been 
for  many  years  occupied  in  the  decorations  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  by  him,  two  pictures  in  the  collection : 
‘Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria’  and 
‘  Mary  Magdalene.’  The  former  of  these  works 
is  very  simple  in  arrangement,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  is  a  glowing  intensity 
wherein  is  legible  the  utterance  of  the  sacred 
text.  The  subject  has  been  painted  under 
every  form  of  arrangement,  but  never  with 
greater  power  or  more  undemonstrative  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  detail.  The  landscape  portion  is,  in 
aspect  and  colour,  a  suggestion  from  the  pre¬ 
sumed  scene  of  the  incident ;  and  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  the  truth. 
The  Mary  Magdalene  we  may  pronounce presque 
unique  in  its  success,  as  competing  in  simplicity 
with  even  certain  of  the  stars  of  the  famous  old 
schools. 

‘A  Scene  from  Henry  VIII.,  Act  i..  Scene  4,’ 
by  Leslie,  is  one  of  those  difficult  and  com¬ 
plex  themes  chosen  by  him  in  order  to  Plus- 
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trate  them  by  beauties  of  wbicb  they  might 
be  thought  unsusceptible,  and  to  show  a 
masterly  power  in  the  disposal  of  difficulties. 
The  occasion  is  the  entertainment  given  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  at  York  Place;  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  incident,  the  Cardinal’s  discovery  of  the 
King  among  the  maskers,  as  saying 

“  By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen, 

Here  I’ll  make  my  choice,” 

whereon  the  King  unmasks.  ‘  The  Miniature,’ 
is  another  example  of  Leslie ;  and  as  the 
works  of  this  artist  are  not  often  obtainable, 
Mr.  Mendel  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  not 
fewer  than  three,  all  of  Leslie’s  best  period. 
‘The  iliniature’  is  a  single  figure,  a  girl  lean¬ 
ing  forward  and  contemplating  a  portrait,  and 
suggests  to  the  observer,  Juliet  with  the  bottle 
of  poison.  The  beauty  of  the  face  we  may 
accept  as  a  creation  of  the  artist,  who  would 
rarely  paint  the  natural  combinations  of  the 
human  face  without  modifications  of  his  own, 
which  were  always  refinements.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  picture  shows  a  mastery  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  executive  facility  which  could  result 
onl}'  from  assiduous  study  and  lengthened 
experience. 

‘  The  Cherry-seller,’  'W.  Collins,  was  painted 
in  1824.  It  is  one  of  the  simple  subjects  to 
which  this  artist  devoted  himself  during  his 
long  and  successful  career.  No  painter,  either 
before  or  since  his  time,  described  coast  and 
rustic  incident  with  greater  sweetness  than 
Collins.* 


AET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROYINCES. 

Edinhvkgji. — The  engravers  on  wood  prac¬ 
tising  in  the  city  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  to  advance  the  art.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  February.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  were  elected  the  first  office¬ 
bearers  : — J.  M.  Corner,  President ;  R.  Pater¬ 
son,  Vice-President ;  J.  Robertson,  Secretary  ; 
and  G.  Morrison,  Treasurer. 

Stiulixo. — The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of 
Glassingall,  who  died  somewhat  recently  at 
Avignon,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £5,000  for 
building  a  museum  and  gallery  of  Art,  with 
artisans’  reading-room  and  library,  in  this  city, 
lie  has  also  left  a  large  number  of  pictures, 
drawings,  and  objects  of  virtu,  to  be  placed  in  the 
edifice,  with  the  sum  of  .£14,000  to  endow  it. 

I'radfoiu). — An  Art-society  has  been  formed 
in  this  large  and  industrial  Yorkshire  town  :  its 
meetings  arc  regularly  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  the  Exchange.  The  ohjects  of 
the  society  are  chiefly  to  bring  local  artists  into 
clo.ser  eompanionship  with  each  other,  to  discuss 
matter-;  ])ertaining  to  Art,  and  to  promote  an 
autumnal  exhibition  of  the  works  of  local 
artists.  The  jirospects  of  the  institution  are 
said  to  be  most  encouraging. 

Miuminoham. —  The  'I’own  Council  of  P)ir- 
mirigham  having  decided  to  recognise  the  noble 
giftof.biHiahM.i8on,  Ksq.,  in erectingand  endow¬ 
ing  an  Orphanage  at  Erdington,  at  a  cost  of  not 
1<-  -H  than  £250,000,  determined  to  erect  a  me¬ 
morial  statue.  For  this  purpose  a  general  in¬ 
vitation  was  i.  Hiied,  requesting  sculptors  to  send 
in  m'/dels  for  seh  i  tion  ;  but  that  many  of  the 
leading  -luliitors  were  unwilling  to  compete 
for  the  work,  is  jiroved  by  liles.srs.  Foie}', 
Durham,  Noble,  Wer-kes,  and  others,  declining 
th<-  qin  ’i'lnable  honour;  seven  models  were, 
how.-ver,  ;ent  in  by  .Mes  irs.  Peter  Hollins  (of 
Birmingham),  Phillip,  Williamson,  Papworth, 
Marshall  Wood,  and  .lunck,  respectively.  Of 
these  model;,  the  best  that  can  bo  said  is, 
that  we  should  be  sorry  if  the  present  position 
of  the  sculptor’s  Art  in  Kngland  were  tested 
by  the  result  of  this  competition ;  while  it 
is  to  he  regretted  that  time,  labour,  and 
thought  have  been  wa,sted  by  five  out  of  the 
six  who  accejited  the  invitation.  The  memo¬ 
rial  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  sculptrjr’s  Art :  unquestionably 
that  opportunity  has  been  lost ;  and  should  the 
rf.«ult  prove  a  failure,  the  august  local  body, 

•  To  be  continued. 


who  thought  by  a  competition  to  secure  a  fitting 
public  memorial,  may  blame  themselves  for 
marring  what  it  very  properly  intended  as  a 
compliment.  The  estimation  in  which  compe¬ 
tition  and  decision  is  held  in  the  town  may 
be  gathered  from  the  brief  and  pithy  lines  in  a 
local  print,  as  follows: — “We  sincerely  wish 
we  could  congratulate  the  town  or  Mr.'Mason 
on  the  selection.”  The  result  is  that  Mr. 
Mason,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Town 
Council,  writes, — “  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
committee  have  arrived  at  this  decision  before 
taking  the  opinion  of  some  artist  of  eminence, 
on  the  design.  As  I  feel  that  this  particular 
model,  whatever  may  be  its  relative  merits,  is 
not  one  which  will  fulfil  the  important  purpose 
of  being  an  ornament  to  the  town  as  a  work  of 
Art,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  sit  to  Mr. 
Papworth.”  So  at  present  stands  this  pretty 
little  dabbling  in  Art  in  Birmingham.  —  It 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Mason,  the  gentleman 
principally  concerned,  does  not  like  the  design 
chosen,  and  objects  to  it;  yet  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  commission  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Papworth.  This  case  will  only  be  one  more 
added  to  the  long  list  of  “  competitions  ”  that 
have  been  failures— satisfactory  to  no  one.  A 
short  time  ago,  in  a  famous  manufacturing 
town,  seven  or  eight  models  were  sent  in 
answer  to  invitations  to  “  compete.”  The 
committee,  before  they  saw  any  of  them, 
passed  a  resolution  to  accept  “  the  lowest 
tender,”  and,  of  course,  got  the  worst  work. 
Some  painful  statements  have  been  made  to  us 
relative  to  the  competition  for  the  statue  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooke  of  Belfast,  and  with  regard  to 
the  statue  of  Prince  Albert  to  be  placed  there, 
to  which  at  present  we  do  not  refer.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  all  the  leading  sculptors  decline 
to  enter  into  “  competitions  ;”  and  they  are 
right,  although  Art  and  the  public  suffer. 
With  this  topic  we  shall  deal  ere  long. 

Liveupool. — The  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
by  Mr.  Adams  Acton,  has  been  offered  to  the 
corporation  of  this  town  in  order  that  it  may  he 
placed  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  work  is,  we 
believe,  the  result  of  a  public  subscription 
made  in  Liverpool  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Manchestek. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Royal  Institution  was 
held  in  the  month  of  March.  The  report  for 
the  past  year  was  read  by  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Ormerod,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  financial  result  of  the  autumn  exhibition 
had  been  satisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  test  of  adverse  criticism,  the  Council 
believed  that  although  the  exhibition  included 
few  works  of  the  highest  class,  it  would  yet 
bear  a  fair  comparison  with  the  exhibitions  of 
previous  years.  There  was  a  growing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  works  of  leading  artists.  After 
much  consideration  the  prize  of  50  guineas  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle,  for  his 
picture  of  ‘  Roba  di  Roma,  a  Scene  on  the 
I’iazza  Navona,  Rome.’  In  connection  with 
the  exhibition  856  season-tickets  had  been  sold, 
and  7,400  catalogues.  More  than  20,000 
persons  had  paid  for  admission,  independent  of 
governors  and  the  privileged  members  of  their 
families,  and  the  admission  given  to  the  inmates 
of  various  institutions.  The  Couneil  had  laid 
out  a  eonsiderable  sum  of  money  during  the 
year  in  beautifying  and  improving  the  lecture 
theatre  androoms  adjoining,  and  in  various  other 
alterations  and  improvements.  The  aecounts  of 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  D.  R.  Davies,  showed  that 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution,  in  the 
bank,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
£856  18.V.  9r/. ;  the  ordinary  reeeipts  during  the 
past  year  had  been  £762  19.?.,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  exhibition  and  the  sale  of  pictures, 
£'2,218  16.9.  Id. ;  the  total  amount  of  disburse¬ 
ments  during  the  year  had  been  £3,387  12s.  4rf. ; 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  bank,  on  the  11th  of 
March  last,  of  £451  2.9. 

Ripon. — An  exhibition  of  Fine  Art,  &o.,  was 
opened  in  this  town  on  Easter  Monday  by  Earl 
Do  Grey,  under  the  auspiees  of  the  Ripon 
Scientific  Society  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 
'I’he  objects  contributed  include  an  excellent 
collection  of  oil  and  water-colour  pictures, 
engravings,  geological,  antiquarian,  and  orni¬ 
thological  specimens,  with  European  and 
Oriental  porcelain,  &c. 


THE  EMBANKMENT  LAMPS. 

Three  candelabra — for  we  can  hardly  apply 
the  ignominious  name  of  lamp-post  to  works 
of  such  artistic  merit — have  been  erected,  as 
mute  competitors  for  public  favour,  on  the 
parapet  piers  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
close  by  the  river  stairs  immediately  eastward 
of  the  Charing-Cross  Station  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway.  Varying,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  nature  of  their  claims  to  public 
favour,  each  of  them  possesses  features  of  merit 
which  are  worthy  of  congratulation. 

The  first,  or  westernmost,  of  these  cande¬ 
labra,  can  scarcely  be  fairly  judged  by  a  close 
inspection.  It  consists  of  a  fluted  and  foliated 
shaft,  standing  on  a  coffer-shaped  base,  and  en¬ 
riched  by  spiral  wreaths  of  foliage.  But  the 
main  feature  of  the  design  is  a  pair  of  dolphins 
that  twine  around  the  shaft.  The  effect,  viewed 
from  a  distance,  is  admirable ;  and  the  contour 
of  the  curved  lines  is  very  graceful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  scene.  The  work,  however,  is 
a  mere  sketch,  and  requires  a  far  more  care¬ 
ful  rendering  to  do  justice  to  the  idea  of  the 
artist.  Foliage  and  decorations  are  rough  and 
poor.  The  heads  of  the  dolphins  lack  the 
effective  and  impossible  ugliness  of  the  classical 
models ;  and  the  lantern,  with  its  pagoda  top, 
is  both  poor  and  tawdry.  But  the  sketch  is 
that  of  a  fine  design. 

The  second  pillar,  on  the  contrary,  is  care¬ 
fully  and  faithfully  finished.  A  reeded  shaft  is 
supported  by  four  bent  lion’s  legs  and  paws,  re¬ 
calling  the  idea  of  a  classic  tripod.  It  is  a 
matter  of  curiosity  to  inquire  why  that  more 
graceful  arrangement  should  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  heavier  quadrilateral  form.  The 
outline  of  the  work  is  chaste  and  elegant,  the 
junction  of  the  neck  of  the  lamp  with  the  shaft  is 
very  well  arranged ;  and  this  candelabrum,  when 
viewed  closely,  is  the  most  elegant  of  the  three. 
At  a  distance,  however,  it  looks  poor  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  VuUiamy’s  dolphins.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  success  of  the  second 
competitor  is  due  to  the  freshness  of  the  two  dis¬ 
tinct  tints  of  bronze  with  which  it  is  coloured, 
a  beauty  that  will  be  but  brief  in  the  London 
atmosphere  unless  the  process  of  washing  be 
regularly  resorted  to. 

The  third  of  these  works  of  Art  has  an  altar¬ 
like  support,  and  a  fusiform  shaft,  the  base  and 
capital  of  which  are  wreathed,  oicxddiheT  thatched, 
with  oak  leaves.  A  conventional  cornucopia  to 
the  right  balances  a  conventional  cornucopia  to 
the  left.  Inelegance  of  design,  and  heaviness 
of  detail,  characterise  the  lamp-post  proper. 
But  on  this  unpromising  object  hang  and  cling 
two  boys,  so  charmingly  modelled  as  to  take 
the  observer  by  storm.  They  are  not  disposed 
according  to  any  decorative  law  ;  they  are  ori¬ 
ginal —  daring — anomalous — what  you  will,  but 
they  are  instinct  with  high  and  living  Art,  and 
are  a  credit,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  Coal- 
brook-dale  Company  and  their  sculptor.  If  the 
solid  flame  cast  on  the  end  of  the  torch  were 
replaced  by  a  ring  of  gas  jets,  the  little  lamp¬ 
lighters  would  be  universal  favourites. 

In  each  of  the  cases  it  strikes  us  that  the 
lanterns  are  too  high  above  the  ground — oc¬ 
casioning  an  unnecessary  loss  of  light  to  the 
foot-way. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  either  of  the  designs.  The  grand 
line  of  the  Embankment  causeway  is  broken 
into  such  distinct  sections  by  the  river  bridges, 
that  variety  of  ornamentation  is  not  only  per¬ 
missible,  but  desirable.  Let  Mr.  Basalgette’s 
conventionalised  classic  standard  occupy  one 
range  of  quay  wall.  Let  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  sketch 
be  translated  into  metal,  with  the  same  work¬ 
manlike  conscientiousness  that  is  so  admirable  in 
the  rival  candelabrum,  and  be  repeated  in  an¬ 
other  division.  There  is  yet  room  for  further 
effect;  and  on  the  heavy  blocks  which  over¬ 
weight  the  river  stairs  on  each  sweep  of  the 
granite  quays,  let  us  have  our  charming  black- 
country  vagabonds — only  let  them  climb  over 
something  which,  however  plain  or  even  coarse, 
is  not  a  positive  abomination.  An  opportunity 
is  now  afforded  for  the  graceful  embellishment 
of  a  feature  of  our  metropolis  to  which  no  other 
European  capital  presents  a  rival. 


SOUTH.  KEHSIHGTOH  MUSEUM. 

THE  TOWNSEND  GEMS. 
Protessor  Tennant  has  drawn  up  a  clear  and 
instructive  catalogue  of  the  gems  and  precious 
stones  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  by  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend, 
M.A. ;  which  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
national  treasures.  The  will,  dated  August  6, 
1863,  bequeathed  to  the  President  of  her 
Majesty’s  Council  on  Education  for  the  time 
being,  such  of  the  testator’s  pictures  and  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  and  engravings  and  hooks 
containing  engravings,  as  that  officer  might 
think  fit  to  select ;  as  well  as  his  collection  of 
Swiss  coins,  his  box  of  precious  stones,  and  the 
ancient  gold  watch,  formerly  belonging  to  his 
father,  “  which,  being  stolen  by  the  celebrated 
Barrington,  was  the  cause  of  his  transporta¬ 
tion;”  also,  the  looking-glass  and  frame  carved 
by  Grinling  Gibbons  :  on  condition  that  the 
articles  named  be  never  sold  nor  exchanged,  but 
be  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  exhibited  to  the  public  with  the  other 
works  of  Art  which  are  or  may  be  therein. 

The  collection  is  one,  not  only  of  extreme 
interest,  but  of  great  commercial  value,  com¬ 
prising  164  gems  and  precious  stones,  all 
mounted  in  gold  rings,  or  furnished  with  ring¬ 
like  handles.  Many  of  the  specimens  formed 
part  of  the  well-known  “Hope  Collection,”  and 
are  described  in  the  “  catalogue  of  the  collection 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  formed  by  H.  P. 
Hope,  described  by  Herz,  1839,”  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington. 

The  collection  comprises  eight  large  diamonds 
— brilliant,  black,  green,  lively  yellow,  pale  puce 
coloured,  and  blue — several  of  which  ai’e  set  with 
smaller  brilliants  or  rose  diamonds.  There  are 
thirteen  specimens  of  the  precious  corundum 
group,  the  next  in  hardness  and  in  value  to  the 
diamond,  comprising  pale  blue,  dark  blue,  and 
violet  sapphires ;  pale  and  star  rubies ;  white, 
yellow,  and  wine  coloured  cornelians.  Of 
emeralds,  beryls,  and  aqua  marines,  there  are 
eight  specimens ;  of  carbuncle,  almandine,  gar¬ 
net,  and  cinnamon  stone,  fourteen.  There  are 
seventeen  opals,  including  precious  opal,  fire 
opal,  and  hydrophane ;  forty  specimens  of 
silica,  including  amethysts,  cairngorms,  agates, 
onyx,  chalcedony,  and  rock  crystal ;  ten  topazes ; 
six  specimens  of  turquoise ;  and  other  gems  of 
less  familiar  names. 

The  contents  are  arranged  in  fourteen  natural 
families,  according  to  the  chief  elementary 
constituents.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to 
indicate  the  quantitative  analysis  of  any  of  the 
compound  gems ;  nor  is  the  nomenclature  of 
the  chemico-crystallographical  system  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gustav  Rose,  of  Berlin,  which  has  been 
adopted  at  the  British  Museum,  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Tennant.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  greater 
number  of  visitors  to  South  Kensington  might 
be  disposed  to  open  their  eyes  very  wide,  on 
being  told  that  “  Rammelsbergite  is  the  nickel- 
ous  diarsenide,  and  Smaltine  the  cobaltous  diar¬ 
senide  ;  ”  but  when  the  principles  of  this  sesqui¬ 
pedalian  nomenclature  are  once  mastered, 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  new  language  may 
effect  as  much  for  mineralogy  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  of  genus  and  species, 
by  Linnaeus,  did  for  botany  and  zoology.  The 
general  scientific  character  of  the  groups  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Townsend  gems  is,  however, 
clearly  indicated  by  Professor  Tennant,  thus: — 
“  Topaz  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  fluorine, 
crystallising  in  prisms,  with  perfect  cleavage 
along  the  long  axis .  ”  For  Oriental  topaz,  yellow 
topaz,  Brazilian  ruby,  Brazilian  sapphire,  and 
the  mode  of  distinguishing  yellow  topaz  from 
the  closely  resembling  cairngorm,  we  refer  to 
the  catalogue  itself. 


THE  AKT-JOURNAL. 


of  these  competitive  designs.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  hold  a  Loan  Exhibition  of  fans,  of  all  dates 
and  countries,  remarkable  for  artistic  decora¬ 
tion  ;  and  an  influential  committee  of  ladies  of 
rank  have  promised  their  hearty  co-operation, 
in  searching  out  owners,  and  inducing  them  to 
contribute  their  treasures.  The  exhibition  will 
open  in  the  course  of  the  present  month  (May), 
and  will  be  held  in  the  room  now  occupied  by 
water-colour  drawings,  and  which  was  first 
used  for  the  “Miniature”  Exhibition  of  1865. 

DRAWING  MODELS. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  the  recent  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  of  Frere  Victoria, 
the  author  and  designer  of  many  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  text-books,  diagrams,  and  models,  issued 
by  the  Society  of  the  Christian  Brothers  of 
France,  for  teaching  geometrical  drawing  and 
perspective  in  their  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 
Many  of  his  works,  modestly  distinguished  only 
by  the  initial  V,  were  shown  by  the  Society  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 


SHILLING  AET-UNIONS. 

We  have  received,  in  consequence  of  our 
former  article  on  this  subject,  the  copy  of  the 
advertising  sheet  of  one  of  these  cheap  ventures, 
which  assumes  the  imposing  title  of  the  “Art- 
Union  of  Great  Britain,”  and  which  boasts  to 
have  extracted  from  the  public,  in  what  are  ap¬ 
propriately  called  “previous  drawings,”  nearly 
£85,000.  The  fly-sheet,  though  headed  “  under 
the  sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  most  Honourable 
Privy  Council,”  bears  no  printer’s  name.  The 
names  of  eleven  members  of  a  committee  of 
management,  and  a  secretary,  none  of  whom 
are  in  any  way  known  to  us,  are  appended. 
The  object  is  stated  to  be  “  by  a  low  rate  of 
subscription  (the  whole  of  which,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  necessary  working  expenses,  are  devoted 
(sie)  to  the  purchase  of  prizes),  to  extend  and 
popularise  the  advantages  of  the  Art  -  Union 
system,  so  that  all  classes  may  have,  and  feel,  an 
interest  in  these  distributions  of  paintings  and 
other  works  of  Art,  which  periodically  take 
place.”  It  is  evident  that  the  art,  or  rather 
the  habit,  of  writing  the  English  language,  as 
it  is  spoken  by  educated  men,  is  not  one 
of  those  accomplishments  which  have  been 
mastered  by  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
management. 

The  drawing  announced  in  this  bill  is  said 
to  contain  a  total  of  1,000  prizes.  At  the  rate 
stated  as  that  of  the  proportion  between  the 
subscriptions  and  the  number  of  prizes,  this 
figure  indicates  a  subscription  of  81,000  tickets, 
or  £4,050  during  the  last  year.  150  choice 
pictures  are  promised,  and  a  list  of  111  as 
“already  selected,”  is  appended;  the  articles 
in  question  being  valued  from  £200  to  £4,  and 
the  total  “value”  amounting  to  £2,150.  This 
leaves  the  balance  of  £1,900  to  purchase  850 
other  “prizes,”  and  to  pay  expenses.  Of  the 
pictures,  of  course,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
speak  from  personal  inspection.  The  names  of 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  known  artists  are  cited, 
together  with  those  of  others  unknown  to 
fame.  Seventeen  of  these  paintings,  including 
‘  Shrimpers  on  the  Beach,’  hy  F.  Underhill, 
are  said  to  be  unclaimed  prizes  of  1867. 
The  price  allotted  to  the  above-named  lucky 
prize  is  fixed  at  £120,  which  may,  perhaps, 
enable  some  of  our  readers  to  appreciate 
the  liberality  with  which  other  values  have 
been  meted  out.  The  whole  paper,  which  would 
be  taken  at  first  sight  for  the  advertisement  of 
a  quack  medicine,  bears  a  close  family  likeness 
to  that  on  which  we  previously  commented. 

Do  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London 
intend  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  these  mischievious  parodies  of  their  own 
organisation  ?  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  will 
at  least  be  responsible  for  a  silence  that  will  be 
pleaded  as  an  assent  to  the  tacit  sanction  by 
the  Privy  Council  of  an  association,  or  rather 
of  an  enterprise,  far  outside  the  intent  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  legalising  Art-imions. 
The  matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  sleep,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  taken  up  by  the  right  persons. 
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THE  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
,  EXHIBITIONS. 

On  the  6th  of  April  a  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  which 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  presided, 
to  hear  from  Colonel  Scott  and  others  explana¬ 
tions  concerning  the  proposed  first  of  a  series 
of  International  Exhibitions,  to  be  held,  in  1871, 
n  galleries  now  erecting  at  South  Kensington, 
on  the  ground  that  appertains  to  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  1851.  There  were  present 
several  artists,  many  leading  manufacturers, 
and  others  interested  iff  the  important  issue. 
The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory ;  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Secretary,  Colonel  Scott,  were 
clear,  minute,  and  comprehensive  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  appeal  of  the  Prince  was 
cordially  responded  to.  It  will  be  followed,  no 
doubt,  by  corresponding  exertions  on  the  part 
of  all  British  Art-producers,  in  the  several 
classes  to  which  the  exhibition  is  limited,  and 
by  zealous  efforts  to  maintain  supremacy  among 
those  of  the  Continent,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  have  already  signified  their  intention  to 
contribute.  * 

Mr.  Cole  made  comments,  and  indeed  asked  for 
“objections:”  the  consequence  of  which  was  a 
lengthened  conversation  that  explained  away 
many  difficulties.  The  expenses  will  be  met 
by  the  1851  commission :  they  will  be  returned 
by  the  “receipts  at  the  doors;”  contributors 
will  not  be  required  to  incur  any  cost  for  space 
or  fittings  :  judges  will  be  appointed ;  but  the 
selections  have  not  yet  been  made  ;  there  will 
be  no  “prizes”  of  any  kind.  “The  jurors 
would  not  be  required  to  make  distinction  as  to 
their  estimate  of  one  work  with  another,  but 
would  only  point  out  excellence  in  works,  so 
that  the  invidiousness  of  comparison  would  be 
avoided.”  The  objects  exhibited  will  not  be 
arranged  by  countries,  but  by  classes. 

“The  exhibitions  would  differ  in  many 
respects  from  all  other  exhibitions  which  had 
gone  before,  for  whereas  other  exhibitions  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  as  many  objects  as 
possible  to  exhibit,  and  had  so  increased  that  it 
had  become  a  toil  and  confusion  to  visit  them, 
these  exhibitions  would  only  contain  selected 
works — that  is  to  say,  works  which  had  been 
adjudged  by  competent  jurors,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  be  worthy  of  exhibition.  There 
wmuld  be  a  division  of  space  for  exhibited 
objects :  British  produce  would  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  space,  in  conjunction  with  such 
foreign  objects  as  should  be  sent  to  be  approved 
by  judges  appointed  ;  while  one-third  the  space 
would  be  set  apart  for  those  exhibitors  who 


*  A  general  committee  has  been  appointed  in  Paris 
under  the  presidency  of  the  ministers  of  the  Beaux  Arts, 
commerce  and  agriculture,  to  consider  and  conclude  as  to 
all  measures  that  may  be  expedient  to  enable  France  to 
take  her  part  in  the  proposed  International  Exhibitions,  in 
London,  for  1871  and  the  subsequent  year-s.  The  follow¬ 
ing  names  of  its  members  will  indicate  the  importance  in 
which  it  is  held: — 

M.  Ame,  Director  General  of  Customs. 

M.  Andre,  Member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

M.  Arago,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Beaux  Arts. 

M.  Beaugrand,  Member  of  the  “  Commission  des 
Valeurs.” 

M.  De  Cardallao,  Director  of  Civil  Structures. 

The  Count  de  Charabrun,  Deputj-. 

M.  Cornudet,  Sectional  President  in  the  Coimcil  of 
State. 

M.  Delarbre,  Director  General  of  Accounts  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine. 

M.  Deniere,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris. 

M.  Drouin,  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Senator,  &c. 

M.  Du  Sommerard,  Director  of  the  Museum  de  Thermes 
and  Cluny. 

M.  Gautier,  Councillor  of  State,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household. 

MM.  Gerome  and  Guillaume,  Members  of  the  Institute. 

M.  Guillot,  Intendant  General,  Councillor  of  State, 

&c. 

M.  Lefuel  and  Meissonier.  Members  of  the  Institute. 

M.  De  Montagnac,  Deputy. 

Count  De  Nieuwerkerke,  Senator,  Member  of  the 
Institute. 

M.  Ozenne,  Councillor  of  State,  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  &c. 

M.  Bolle,  Deputy. 

Baron  Alphonse  de  Eothscliild. 

M.  Sieber,  Member  of  Consulting  Committee  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures. 

M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  Architect.  i 

M.  Weiss,  Councillor  of  State,  Secretary  General  to  the 
Ministry  des  Beaux  Arts. 


EXHIBITION  OF  FANS. 

The  admiration  which  was  so  generally  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  modern  French  fans  purchased 
by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  suggested  the  suitableness 
of  these  graceful  trifles  as  subjects  for  competi¬ 
tive  designs  by  the  female  students  of  the  various 
schools  of  Art  in  the  kingdom.  Hence,  we  have 
had  two  winter  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington 
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should  obtain  certificates  for  the  admission  of 
their  objects  from  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  it  vas  explained  by  Sir 
Francis  Sandford,  that  although  Art-manufac¬ 
tures  vere  limited  to  two  classes — pottery  and 
works  in  wool — these  classes  would  in  reality 
include  many  other  branches :  for  example, 
furniture  into  which  tapestry  was  introduced, 
and  painted  or  engraved  vases  and  other  works 
in  glass  :  such  matters  coming  either  under  the 
head  of  Art-manufacture  or  works  of  Art.  In 
brief,  “every  work  in  which  Fine  Art  is  a 
dominant  feature  will  find  proper  provision 
made  for  its  display.  Painting,  on  whatever 
surface  or  in  any  method,  sculpture  in  every 
description  of  material,  engravings  of  all  kinds, 
architectural  design  as  a  Fine  Art,  every  de¬ 
scription  of  textile  fabric  of  which  Fine  Art  is  a 
characteristic  feature ;  in  short,  every  work, 
whether  of  utility  or  pleasure,  which  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  work  of  excellence  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  may  be  displayed  in  the 
exhibitions  under  the  division  of  Fine  Art. 
While  the  Arts  and  manufactures  which  fall 
within  Division  II.  will  have  been  brought 
under  review  in  a  series  of  seven  years,  the 
Fine  Art  Division  will  recur  annually,  so  that 
the  greatest  possible  encouragement  may  be 
given  to  progress  in  the  application  of  Art 
to  objects  of  utility.  Every  artist-workman, 
moreover,  will  be  able  to  exhibit  a  -work  of 
merit  as  his  own  production,  and  every  manu¬ 
facturer  may  distinguish  himself  as  a  patron  of 
Art  by  his  alliance  vdth  the  artistic  talent  of 
the  country.  In  the  Fine  Art  Section  the 
artist  may  exhibit  a  vase  for  its  beauty  of 
painting,  or  form,  or  artistic  invention  •,  while 
a  similar  vase  may  appear  in  its  appropriate 
place  among  manufactures  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  or  the  novelty  of  its  material.” 

At  the  close,  Air.  Westmacott,  E.A.,  moved, 
and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  seconded,  a  resolution 
pledging  the  meeting  to  a  cordial  support  of 
the  proposed  exhibition ;  it  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 

It  will  be,  no  doubt,  our  duty  fully  to  re¬ 
present  this  International  Exhibition — as  we 
have  represented  all  the  exhibitions  that  have 
been  held  in  England  and  France,  since  the 
year  1844  inclusive — by  such  details  and 
engraved  illu.strations  as  may  appear  desirable, 
so  as  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  great 
object  of  increasing  knowledge  of  Art,  by 
enlarging  the  influence  of  the  exhibition  in 
rendering  it  emphatically  a  teacher  by  example. 
To  what  length  our  “illustrated  report”  will 
extend  it  would  bo  premature  to  say  ;  but  cur 
subseribers  and  readers  will  accept  assurance 
that  it  shall  be  in  all  respects  worthy. 


AHT  IN  A  COUIIT  OF  LAW. 

1  r  i.s  so  long  since  our  attention  has  been  drawn 
t'-  a  fa.  (,{  wholesale  picture-manufacture,  that 
we  thought  the  biisine.SH  had  .almost,  if  not 
(|uitc,  died  out.  Certain  proceedings,  however, 
in  the  Liverpool  Courl  of  Passage,  on  the  Cth 
of  April,  sh'iw  that  the  trade  is  not  yet  among 
the  things  of  the  jiast. 

It  Bppe -rs  from  the  rcjwrts  of  several 
Liverp'“»I  papers  which  have  come  into  our 
h.'tnds,  that  on  the  day  in  question,  one  Thomas 
Spinks,  “  an  artist,  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,"  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £19,  being 
the  value  of  certain  oil-paintings,  water-colour 
“ketches,  and  painting-materi.'ils,  alleged  to  be 
dctaine<l  from  him  by  the  defendant,  George 
Trowbridge,  raiwer  and  gilder  and  picture- 
dealer,  in  Liverpool.  From  the  evidence  brought 
forwaH,  it  seeme  that  in  Januarj',  1868,  the 
plaintiflf  entered  the  service  of  the  defendant, 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  an  artist  and  a 
piainter  of  pictures ;  the  latter  to  provide 
canvases  and  all  necessjiries  for  the  work,  and 
to  pay  the  plaintiff  £2  6k.  a  week  for  the  first 
ypAr,  and  £.3  a  week  for  the  second  year.  The 
agreement  also  provided  that  Vernon,  the 
name  a.ssumed  by  Spinks,  should  not  paint  for 
anybody  else  without  the  permission  of  Trow¬ 


bridge,  under  a  penalty  of  £20  for  each  picture 
or  part  of  each  picture  he  should  so  paint,  and 
that  he  was  bound  to  the  true  performance  of 
the  agreement  under  a  penalty  of  £100.  In 
July  of  last  year,  Trowbridge  was  in  difficulties, 
and  in  fact  became  bankrupt,  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  parties  was  still  kept  up, 
though  they  appear  to  have  had  frequent  quar¬ 
rels.  Towards  the  end  of  1869  the  plaintiff 
went  to  Calais,  where  he  remained  some  time  ; 
and  in  January  of  the  present  year,  he  wrote 
from  that  place,  telling  the  defendant  that  he 
was  distressed  for  money,  that  he  had  some 
sketches  to  “utilise,”  and  asking  him  to  send  a 
remittance  to  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  in 
London.  On  his  arrival  he  went  to  the  post- 
office  for  his  letter,  got  it,  and  while  reading 
the  contents,  was  arrested  by  a  detective 
employed  by  the  defendant,  his  lodgings  were 
searched,  and  he  himself  taken  to  Liverpool, 
and  finally  brought  before  a  magistrate,  where 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  his  own  drawings.^ 
and  was  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  It  was  stated  by  plaintiff’s 
counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Eussell,  that  on  the 
journey  to  Liverpool,  Vernon,  or  Spinks,  was 
met  by  the  defendant,  who  so  worked  upon  his 
fears  as  to  induce  him  to  commit  this  act  of 
self-condemnation.  As  might  reasonably  he 
expected,  the  sentence  astounded  the  poor 
artist  no  less  than  his  friends,  some  of  whom 
forwarded  a  memorial  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
be  released,  commuting  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
After  Vernon  had  been  convicted,  it  appears  that 
the  defendant  went  to  the  police-office  and 
carried  away  a  number  of  things  belonging  to 
the  former,  including  also  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  another  artist,  though  warned  at 
the  time  that  he  had  no  possible  claim  upon 
many  of  them ;  and  not  the  slightest  step  bad 
been  taken  by  the  defendant  since  to  make 
reparation  or  restitution.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  action  was  brought ;  the 
articles  detained,  Mr.  Eussell  said,  were  worth 
considerably  more  than  £19,  but  the  plaintiff 
had  restricted  his  claim  to  that  amount  in 
order  to  prevent  the  action  being  removed 
elsewhere. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  case  as  presented 
by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  but  the  examination 
and  cross  examination  on  both  sides  elicited 
some  facts  by  no  means  “  curiosities  of  picture¬ 
manufacturing.”  Spinks  admitted,  that  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  though  he 
would  not  say  by  his  direction,  he  placed  on 
his  pictures — whether  copies  or  not,  did  not 
appear  in  evidence — the  names  of  T.  Faed, 
Creswick,  Frith,  Dobson,  Shalders,  and  others. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  that  Liverpool  col¬ 
lectors,  at  least,  have  hung  their  galleries  with 
])ictures  purchased  from  the  gallery  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

The  judge,  Mr.  Attorney- General  Pickering, 
Q.C.,  in  summing  up,  said  the  case  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  one. 
Even  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  whom 
the  property  in  question  rightly  belonged,  he 
could  not  conceive  more  inhuman  feeling  or 
more  disgraceful  conduct  than  to  charge  the 
plaintiff'  with  robbery  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  gone  away.  That  the  de¬ 
fendant  should  have  made  a  charge  of  stealing 
these,  and  tried  to  damn  the  young  man’s 
character  for  life,  was  the  most;  disgraceful 
conduct  he  h.ad  ever  known.  The  jury  at  once 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount. 

However  richly  deserved  was  the  censure 
passed  by  the  judge  on  the  defendant,  it  is 
(luite  clear  that  both  he  and  his  victim  were  in 
a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public ;  tho  moral 
guilt  may  ho  cqu.ally  apportioned  to  each  ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  law  cannot  in  such  cases 
reach  all  parties  concerned  in  them.  Spinks  is 
undoubtedly  a  young  man  of  weak  mind, 
whatever  ho  may  he  as  an  artist ;  hut  he  must 
have  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  when 
putting  tho  name  of  another  artist  upon  a 
canvas  of  his  own  painting,  he  committed  an 
unequivocal  act  of  forgery ;  quite  as  much  so 
as  if  he  endorsed  the  signature  of  the  drawer 
upon  the  back  of  a  bUl  of  exchange,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  for  paj-ment. 


MINOE  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Eotai,  Academy  is  said  to  have 
determined  to  institute  practical  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  benefit  of  the  abler  students, 
to  endow  the  posts  for  a  limited  period, 
and  employ  the  holders,  who  will  he  re¬ 
quired  to  compete  for  their  honours,  in 
decorative  works  of  the  higher  and  pic¬ 
torial  order  on  the  walls  of  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  authorities  at  South  Kensington 
have  invited  the  Eoyal  Academicians  to 
use  the  walls  of  part  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Museum  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
invitation  has  been  accepted. 

PiCTTJBES  EOE.  THE  Natioh. — It  is  stated 
that  the  late  Mr.  John  Meeson  Parsons, 
formerly  of  Eaymond  Buildings,  London, 
has  bequeathed  to  the  nation  100  pictures, 
to  be  selected  from  the  “  well-known  valu¬ 
able  and  choice  collection  which  he  made 
during  his  lifetime.”  In  addition  to  this  he 
has  directed  that  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  shall  be  placed  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  valuable  water-colour  pictures. 
We  must  profess  our  ignorance  of  Mr, 
Parsons  as  a  collector,  and  consequently 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  value  of  his  be¬ 
quest. 

Sin  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Slade  Professor 
of  the  Arts  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  had  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon  him. 

The  Qheen. — At  114,  New  Bond  Street, 
there  is  now  exhibiting  a  half-length  por¬ 
trait  in  oils  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen; 
and  the  artist,  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  may 
he  congratulated  on  having  produced  a 
very  truthful  and  pleasing  likeness.  The 
Queen  is  represented  sitting  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  in  state  attire,  coroneted  and  richly 
decked  with  diamonds,  among  which,  in 
a  brooch  on  her  bosom,  blazes  the  celebrated 
Koh-i-noor ;  the  silken  sash  over  her  left 
shoulder,  and  from  which  depends  the  jewel 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  agreeably 
relieves  the  prevailing  blackness  of  the 
dress.  Set  in  a  bracelet  on  her  right 
wrist  we  observe  a  coloured  medallion 
portrait  of  her  lamented  consort.  The 
picture  is  to  he  engraved,  and  the  name 
of  Couzens  will  be  sufficient  guarantee 
for  a  powerful  and  artistic  reproduction 
of  a  work  which  in  its  quiet,  if  perhaps 
rather  commonplace  honesty  of  execution, 
will  supply  the  long  felt  want  for  a  reliable 
portrait  of  her  Majesty.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  statement  which  appeared 
in  sundry  of  our  contemporaries  to  the 
effect  that  the  work  has  been  “touched 
up,”  by  H.E.H.  the  Princess  Louise  is  a 
fallacy :  the  picture  can,  we  think,  stand 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  needs  no  adven¬ 
titious  aid  of  this  description. 

Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society. — 
The  third  Conversazione  of  the  season  was 
held  at  Willis’s  Eooms,  on  the  7th  of  last 
month,  with  a  collection  of  works  of  Art 
such  as  we  rarely  see  on  these  occasions, 
though  there  is  always  much  to  interest 
and  admire.  The  drawings  from  the  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  Mr.  Quilter  were  the 
great  points  of  attraction,  especially  seven 
first-class  examples  of  W.  Hunt,  including 
the  ‘  Too  Hot,’  for  which  we  believe  the 
owner  paid  no  less  a  sum  than  600  guineas ; 
several  beautiful  drawings  by  D.  Cox,  and 
two  or  three  by  Dewint,  with  two  charm¬ 
ing  female  heads  by  E.  Taylor.  Sketches 
by  Guido  Bach  were  numerous,  and  all 
of  great  merit ;  and  F.  Goodall,  E. A. , 
W.  A.  Beverley,  T.  M.  Eichardson,  H.  A. 
Harpur — a  name  new  to  us,  hut  one  that 
can  scarcely  fail  of  becoming  known  in 
landscape — Harry  Johnson,  E.  Duncan, 
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and  others,  were  well  represented  in  water¬ 
colours.  Two  small  drawings  by  Turner, 

‘  Eokeby  Castle,’  and  another,  were  among 
the  gems  claiming  notice.  The  display  of 
oil-pictures  was  not  large,  but  it  included 
‘  The  Baptism  of  Christ  ’  and  ‘  The  Good 
Shepherd,’  by  J.  Linnell;  ‘  L’ Aspirant,’ 
by  E.  Girardet ;  ‘  A  Midsummer  Night,’ 
P.  F.  Poole,  E.A. ;  ‘  A  Mother’s  Cares,’ 
J.  A.  Vinter,  with  examples  of  Duverger, 
Willems,  H.  Moore,  &c.,  &c. 

Mu.  Aethtje,  Tooth’s  Exhibition  in 
the  Haymarket  is  of  drawings  in  water¬ 
colours.  It  consists  of  140  works,  many  of 
which  are  of  great  excellence,  by  popular 
and  eminent  artists.  There  are  several  by 
Birket  Poster— large,  and  costly  in  propor¬ 
tion  :  five  of  them  being  valued  at  nearly 
£2,000 ;  and  probably  they  are  not  over¬ 
valued — at  least,  it  is  certain  they  will  find 
purchasers.  Others  bear  the  well-known 
names  of  David  Cox,  Stanfield,  Copley 
Fielding,  Eoberts,  Cattermole,  Vicat  Cole, 
Duncan,  E.  W.  Topham,  Frederick  Tayler, 
John  Faed,  T.  M.  Eichardson,  J.  Varley, 
F.  Goodall,  Carl  Haag,  W.  S.  Coleman,  J. 
H.  Mole,  and  others,  with,  of  course,  a 
sprinkling  of  specimens  by  foreign  masters, 
among  whom  figures  Eosa  Bonheur.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  collection  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  many  exhibitions  of  the 
season  :  it  will  largely  recompense  a  visit ; 
for  Mr.  Tooth  has  been  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  many  admirable  examples  of 
modern  Art. 

“  Chevy.”  —  That  is  the  title  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  about  to  be  engraved  by  Messrs. 
Agnew,  and  recently  exhibited  at  their 
gallery  in  Waterloo  Place.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
a  fine  poetic  composition  in  the  truest 
order  of  Art.  A  sturdy  hound  reclines  at 
ease  beside  the  dead  deer ;  his  duty  is  to 
continue  there  until  the  hunters  come, 
and  he  knows  it.  As  easy  would  it  be  to 
move  one  of  the  snow-clad  rocks  from 
its  base  as  that  well-trained  animal  from 
the  place  where  it  is  his  business  to  be. 
A  trail  of  blood  marks  the  last  steps  of  the 
deer,  and  there  the  ravens  are  gathering. 
It  is  a  poem  in  a  picture,  and  Sir  Edwin 
has  rarely  painted  one  that  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  Art  of  the  engraver. 

Joseph  Durham,  A.E.A.,  although  he  is 
not  a  large  contributor  to  the  exhibition, 
has  many  works  in  preparation  in  his 
studio ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  yet 
in  the  clay.  It  will,  however,  be  classed 
among  the  very  best  of  his  productions ;  for 
it  has  a  higher  aim  than  that  which  sculp¬ 
ture  usually  seeks  to  accomplish,  and  ds 
certainly  an  original,  though  very  simple, 
“thought” — if  thought  it  maybe  termed, 
that  had  its  birth  in  observation.  The 
artist  saw,  by  chance,  a  youth  raising  his 
little  brother  on  his  shoulders  to  see  some 
distant  object  of  attraction.  With  these 
materials  the  sculptor  has  so  dealt  as  to 
produce  a  great  work ;  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  are  so  natural,  and  therefore  so 
graceful,  that  fancy  could  have  added 
nothing  to  their  worth. 

The  Collection  of  fM.  Eveeard. — 
We  direct  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  this  eminent  dealer  in  foreign  pictures  ; 
his  collection  will  be  sold  at  Christie’s  on 

1  the  14th  of  May.  It  consists  of  paintings 
by  the  principal  artists  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France  :  the  printed  list  will 
show  that  few  of  the  great  masters  are 
absent.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  they 
may  be  accepted  as  guaranteed  works  of 
the  painters,  selected  by  a  sound  and 
liberal  judge,  who  has  established  and 
aims  to  maintain  a  high  position  in  Eng¬ 
land;  where,  indeed,  his  connection  is 

already  very  extensive.  In  many  cases, 
the  productions  to  be  sold  will  rank 
among  the  best  of  their  respective  artists ; 
they  will  bring  large  prices,  no  doubt; 
but  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  will  not 
be  lost  upon  those  who  are  adding  to  their 
galleries  examples  of  the  greater  conti¬ 
nental  artists. 

A  Small  Work  in  Marble— designed 
as  only  the  ornament  of  a  library— has 
been  recently  executed  by  Mr.  Durham  for 
W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,ofWotton.  It  is  merely 
a  copy  from  the  dual  monument  to  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Evelyn,  of  Godstone, 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  which  stands  in 
the  neighbouring  church.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  so  good  an  idea  should  have 
been  so  little  acted  on ;  there  are  hundreds 
of  persons  who  are  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
monuments  that  yet  endure  of  worthies 
from  whom  they  have  their  descent ;  they 
are,  most  probably,  broken  and  defaced : 
and  restoration  may  be  either  impossible  or 
unadvisable :  but  such  miniature  restora¬ 
tions  as  that  to  which  we  refer^'are  easy  and 
not  costly;  and,  apart  from  the  pleasant 
associations  they  call  up,  may  make 
graceful  and  honourable  acquisitions  for 
either  the  libraries  or  the  di-awing-rooms 
of  their  descendants. 

“Mors  Janua  ViT/E.” — A  line-engrav¬ 
ing  by  W.  H.  Simmons,  after  the  picture  by 
Sir  Noel  Paton,  E.S.A.,  bearing  the  above 
title,  is  shortly  to  be  published.  Although 
this  work  was  fully  noticed  in  these  pages 
on  the  occasion  of  its  exhibition  a  few  years 
since  in  the  rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  it 
may  justify  description  now.  The  Christian 
knight  is  here  represented  as  in  full  view 
of  the  glories  of  immortality,  having  just 
passed  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  ;  his  footsteps  have  been  arrested  by 
Azrael,  who  on  the  side  nearest  to  him  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  the  conventional 
fleshless  figure  of  Death,  the  shoulder  and 
knee  forming  sharp  angles  beneath  the 
drapery,  and  with  skeleton  fingers  grasp¬ 
ing  his  wrist ;  but  the  other  side  presents  a 
lovely  angel  of  light.  The  effect  is  very 
finely  and  judiciously  managed,  for,  while 
the  skeleton  portion  of  the  angel  is  but 
dimly  discerned  in  the  gloom  pervading 
that  side  of  the  composition,  full  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  the  beatific  radiance.  The 
face  appears  perhaps  too  softly  human, 
more  girlish  than  befits  the  harbinger  of 
death  and  usherer-in  of  immortality,  but  is 
most  delicately  and  tenderly  wrought.  The 
knight’s  countenance,  in  its  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  of  physical  pain,  resignation,  andhope, 
is  indescribably  beautiful  and  impressive, 
and  equals  anything  that  the  artist  has 
hitherto  done.  In  this,  as  in  other  works 
by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  we  must  not  look  for 
grand  effects  of  light  and  shade  or  for  much 
breadth  of  colouring,  but,  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion,  there  is  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
entire  picture  a  wonderful  suggestiveness 
in  even  the  most  trivial  detail;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  moss- covered  tombstone, 
in  form  of  a  cross,  before  which  the  kneeling 
knight  is  yielding  up  his  spirit ;  and  again, 
the  cast-off  helmet  with  its  peacock’s  plume 
(emblem  of  vanity  and  pride) :  these  and 
many  other  ingenious  scholarly  touches 
combine  to  give  the  work  considerable  lite¬ 
rary  as  well  as  artistic  merit.  The  picture 
is  now  exhibiting  at  Mr.  Thompson.’s  Gal¬ 
lery,  in  Pall  Mail. 

Statuette  of  Livingstone. — Whether 
we  shah,  again  see  the  great  and  good  tra¬ 
veller  and  discoverer,  who  shall  say  ?  His 
return  would  create  a  jubilee  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  be  a  source  of 
joy  to  the  whole  civiHsed  world.  He  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  his  country  if  his  mortal  part 

be  mingled  with  the  sands  of  Africa.  In  any 
case  this  portrait  of  him  will  be  a  welcome 
boon  to  all  who  either  love  or  honour  the 
man.  The  statue  was  exhibited  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  last  year,  and  had  been 
previously  seen  in  Edinburgh.  The  ac¬ 
complished  sculptor,  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill,  one 
of  a  family  of  artists  (she  is  the  sister  of 

Sir  Noel  and  Walter  Paton,  her  father  is 
eminent  in  Art,  and  her  husband  is  the 
renowned  landscape-painter),  produced  a 
work  of  singular  merit ;  as  a  portrait- 
statue  it  may  take  rank  among  the  best 
of  our  country.  As  a  likeness  it  is  good ; 
and  as  a  work  of  Art,  in  pose,  expres¬ 
sion,  and  character,  it  has  been  surpassed 
by  few  of  its  order ;  while  the  minor  ac¬ 
cessories  of  dress  are  in  excellent  keeping. 
When  exhibited  in  London  it  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  many — all  who 
knew  the  true  hero,  and  thousands  to  whom 
his  name  was  a  sound  of  fame.  It  is  this 
statue  of  which  a  small  copy  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Minton,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  It  is  as  good  as  a  re¬ 
duction  can  be ;  preserving  with  accuracy 
all  the  salient  points  of  the  larger  work, 
and  being  in  aU  respects  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  opened  by  the  Emperor  on  the  Eus- 
sian  15th  of  May  (which  is,  according  to  our 
calendar,  the  27th).  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  it  is  not  “  International,”  yet  all  the 

Art- wealth  of  Eussia  will  be  there  assem¬ 
bled  ;  and  those  who  remember  the  Eussian 
“  Court”  at  Paris,  in  1867,  will  anticipate 
a  very  brilliant  display  of  Art  and  Art- 
manufacture.  The  building  is  progressing, 
and  will  be  completed  “in  time.”  If  we 
may  trust  the  photographs  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  however,  it  was  not  in 
a  very  advanced  state  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  April.  We  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  series  of  papers  describing  the 
exhibition,  and  its  leading'*  objects,  but 
whether  we  shall  illustrate  them  by  en¬ 
gravings  we  cannot  at  present  say. 

The  Collection  of  the  Late  Edwin 
Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  wiU  be 
sold  at  Christie’s  on  the  21st  and  23rd  of 

May.  It  consists  mainly  of  English  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  among  the  artists  are  nearly  all 
the  “  leaders”  of  the  British  school. 

The  Late  T.  Creswick,  E.A. — Creswick 
was  a  patron  of  English  Art,  in  so  far 
that  he  frequently  purchased  pictures  by 
his  brother  artists  ;  small  generally,  but, 
of  course,  selected  with  sound  judgment 
and  taste  ;  other  specimens  were  obtained 
by  exchanges,  a  practice  much  in  vogue  of 
late  years,  and  which  ought  to  be  more 
frequent :  these  will  be  sold  at  Christie’s  on 
the  6th  of  May,  together  with  about  100 
sketches  from  the  artist’s  own  pencil. 

“  Behind  the  Scenes.” — A  picture 
under  that  title  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
German  Gallery,  in  New  Bond  Street.  It 
is  painted  by  Matt.  Morgan,  an  artist 
much  esteemed  as  a  book-illustrator.  He 
has  essayed  a  grand  subject,  in  so  far  as 
size  and  matter  are  concerned,  represent¬ 
ing  the  green  room  of  a  theatre  during  the 
“  pantomime  time ;”  an  odd,  ungainly,  and 
very  confused  mass  of  persons  is  seen  in 
all  sorts  of  draperies  and  dresses,  ready  to 
“go  on,”  while  mixed  up  with  the  actors 
are  sundry  “  gents  ”  who  have  no  business 
there.  The  painting  shows  great  ability, 
and  displays  a  vast  variety  of  character : 
no  doubt  it  will  please  hundreds  who  like 
“that  sort  of  thing.” 

Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis  was  elected  last 
month  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street. 
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KEVIEWS. 

Der  Ciceroxe.  Eixe  Axleitxtxg  zum  Gexuss 
DER  Kuxstwerke  Italiexs.  Yon  Jacob 
Burckhardt.  D.  Nutt,  London  ;  E.  A. 
Seemaxx,  Leipzig. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  Cicerone  (of 
■which  the  fii-st  part  has  been  already  noticed), 
consisting  of  instructive  notes  on  sculpture  from 
the  Etruscan  period  to  the  sixteenth  centurj' 
and  the  late  Florentine.  Thus  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  a  work  professing  to  he  little  more 
than  a  hand-book,  presenting  a  resume  of  the 
liistory  of  sculpture  from  the  Etruscan  period 
to  almost  our  own  day,  must  of  necessity 
he  short  and  pointed  in  remark,  and  present  to 
its  readers  the  few  descriptive  and  historical 
facts  not  contained  in  the  conventional  hand¬ 
book. 

The  brief  notes  (Part  I.)  on  Eoman  domestic 
architecture  arc  fresh,  interesting,  and  put 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Roman  houses,  viUas,  and  palaces  present  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  modern  buildings  of 
the  same  classes.  The  Palazza  Vecchio, 
at  Florence,  is  mentioned  as  a  mediaeval 
example  with  certain  relations  to  the  earlier 
buildings  of  the  same  description.  The 
peculiarities  of  some  of  the  Pompeian  house 
are  instanced — as  that  of  the  Faun,  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet,  the  house  of  the  Labyrinth, 
the  house  of  Nero,  that  of  Pansa,  and  others. 
Of  country  houses  that  of  Diomedes  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  containing  numerous  apartments 
devoted  to  every  purpose,  and  an  outshot 
semi-circular  triclinium  with  windows. 

The  ruins  of  the  marine  residences  at  Puz- 
zuoli  and  Bairn  are  noticed,  and  afterwards  a 
brief  review  is  taken  of  the  Roman  houses 
and  the  palaces  of  the  environs,  as  those  of  the 
Cmsars,  with  other  remarkable  edifices. 

When  Christian  Art  pressed  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  into  its  service,  the  latter,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  had  suffered  a  marked  decline.  Since 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  reproduction 
of  the  earlier  types  was  characterised  bj'^  imita¬ 
tions  lifeless,  and  in  every  way  degenerate. 
The  preference  for  the  colossal  superseded  the 
highest  ends  of  Art,  and  the  extinction  of 
Paganism  did  the  rest.  The  sculpture  of  the 
period  of  Constantine  has  produced  no  Christian 
type  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  Greek  sculptures. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  book.  No 
subject  in  connection  with  Art  is  overlooked : 
thus  we  accompany  the  writer  in  his  in¬ 
quiries — to  begin  only  with  the  thirteenth 
century — relativeto  Pisano, Orcagna,  theschools 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
N.'iples ;  to  Ghiberti,  Robbia,  .and  Lonatello, 
and  HO  on  to  the  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth 
e-  ntury.  The  work  deals  with  the  subject 
which  it  jirofesses  to  treat  more  completely 
than  any  nimilar  book  that  has  over  passed 
through  our  hands. 


TiIK  CoXHEUVATIf)X  OF  PICTURES.  By  I^Iax- 
FKEi)  lIoi.YOAKE.  Published  by  Daltox 
AM)  Li  c  V. 

'ITie  object  -if  tbit  little  treatise  is  not  so  much 
to  give  din  etion.s  for  the  restoration  of  jtictures 
;i  it  i.«  to  show  the  causes  which  lead  to  their 
di  t'  ri'/rati'tn,  and  how  there  may  ofUtn  bo  effec¬ 
tually  guardi-d  against ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  in  the  jtower  of  good  sense,  precaution,  ' 
and  Art,  b-ani  tor  mitigab;  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  painter  are  ex¬ 
posed.  'I'he  question  discussed,  therefore,  is 
sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  the  work  of  the 
realorer,  and  includi-«  in  it,  as  the  jjrimary  cle¬ 
ment,  the  work  of  the  painRr  himself ;  for  it 
i^.  the  m.anner  in  whir  h  a  picture  is  painted, 
the  medium,  and  the  dunibility  of  the  colours  '• 
employed,  that  must  determine  the  endurance  of  | 
the  work :  if  the  materials  are  unsound,  there 
is  no  more  chance  of  a  picture  reaching  a  ripe  , 
old  a^e  and  yet  retaining  its  beauty,  than 
there  18  of  a  hou.se  of  pasteboard  surviving  the 
storms  of  winter.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too 
many  artists  of  modem  days  pay  but  little 
heed  to  this ;  they  are  not  “  painters  for  eter¬ 
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nity,”  but  seem  to  ha  desirous  of  only  “lul- 
ing  the  hour.”  Where  can  we  find  a  work 
of  the  last  hundred  years  that  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  scores  that  hang  in  the  National 
Gallery  whose  ages  may  be  counted  by  centu¬ 
ries  ?  Mr.  Holyoake  says,  “  the  cleaning  of 
pictures  previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  can  be  conducted  with  comparative 
safety,”  but  he  intimates  that  the  final  glazings 
of  modern  painters,  unknown  till  the  time 
of  Reynolds,  would  render  such  a  process  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous. 

They  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
collection  of  oil-pictures,  be  it  large  or  small, 
may  obtain  some  useful  information  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Holyoake’s  book ;  and  artists 
might  find  it  good  to  give  it  a  reading. 


Ernest  George’s  Sketches,  German  and 
Swiss.  Published  by  W.  M.  Thompson. 
This  very  beautifully  “got  up”  volume  con¬ 
tains  between  sixty  and  seventy  “  pen-and-ink 
drawings  transferred  by  Cowell’s  anastatic 
process;”  they  are  the  productions  of  an 
architect  who  has  travelled  much  in  search  of 
the  time-worn  beauties  of  ancient  tewns  in  nar¬ 
row  rugged  streets  with  “  overhanging  eaves  and 
crazy  weather-stained  gables.”  His  principal 
places  of  study  have  been  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Co¬ 
logne,  Wurzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Prague.  He 
has,  therefore,  as  our  readers  will  readily  be¬ 
lieve,  filled  his  note-book  with  subject-matter 
of  a  deeply  interesting  character ;  they  may 
be  practically  useful  to  “  the  profession,”  but 
they  will  also  gratify  the  curious,  and  instruct 
the  student.  A  hundred  pens  have  written 
concerning  each  one  of  these  “  views but  the 
theme  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  it  unques¬ 
tionably  receives  a  new  charm  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  it  is  here  subjected.  The 
sketches  are  singularly  faithful,  and  withal 
comprehensive ;  they  seem  to  convey  more 
knowledge  by  the  simple  style  adopted  than 
could  have  been  given  by  engravings  infinitely 
more  “finished.”  They  do  so  much  with 
apparently  little  effort ;  and  that  is  ever  a 
triumph  of  Art.  The  book  may  not  be,  in  a 
wide  sense,  popular ;  but  it  will  delight  all 
who  really  estimate  the  rare,  curious,  original, 
and  truly  valuable  in  Art. 


Plastisch  -  Anatomischer  Atlas  zum  Stu- 

DIUM  FUR  Natur  und  Antike.  By  Ch. 

Both.  Published  by  D.  Nutt,  London ; 

Ebner  and  Seubert,  Stuttgart. 

A  series  of  anotomical  drawings,  admirable  in 
all  their  details  and  in  execution,  intended  for  the 
use  of  artists.  The  plan  of  instruction  shown  in 
these  plates  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
construction  of  the  human  frame  is  singularly 
clear,  and  the  artistic  ability  displayed  in  their 
production  is  most  commendable.  The  atlas 
commences  with  a  representation  of  the 
skeleton,  accompanied  by  a  “  key-plate  ” 
on  which  is  indexed  the  names  of  all  the 
bones,  &c.  We  then  proceed  to  study  the 
muscles  of  the  body  as  they  appear  on  the 
removal  of  the  cuticle  (the  knowledge  of  the 
minor  muscles  not  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  artist);  this  has  also  a  “key-plate” 
indexed.  The  remainder  of  the  subjects  are 
studies  of  the  details  of  the  body,  head,  hands, 
feet,  &c. 

So  far  as  the  English  Art-student  is  concerned 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  explanatory 
text  is  in  a  language  few  comparatively  can 
read  :  a  translation  into  English  would  render 
the  work  truly  valuable  to  him. 


A  Collf.ction  of  Curious  and  Interesting 
Ki’itai’HH,  copied  from  the  Monuments  of 
Distinguished  and  Noted  Characters  in ’the 
Ancient  Church  and  Burial  Grounds  of  St. 
Pancras,  ISIiddlescx.  By  Frederick  Teague 
Caxsick.  Published  by  J.  Russell  Smith. 

To  rescue  from  entire  oblivion  the  memorials 
of  the  dead  which  time,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  ago,  as  they  are  sometimes  ealled,  are 
removing  with  ruthless  hands  from  the  church¬ 
yard  of  old  St.  I’ancras  Church,  Mr.  Cansick 
has  devoted  himself  for  several  years  during 


his  leisure  hours.  The  result  is  a  collection  of 
epitaphs  which  in  variety,  (at  least,  could 
scarcely  be  gleaned  from  any  “  God’s  Acre  ” 
in  or  round  about  the  metropolis.  To  these 
he  has  added  a  few  to  be  me't  with  in  other 
places  of  interment  in  the  same  parish.  Whit¬ 
field’s  Chapel,  where  lie  the  remains  of  John 
Bacon,  the  sculptor ;  St.  John’s,  Kentish  Town ; 
and  St.  Katherine’s,  Regent’s  Park,  &c.  There 
is  a  strange  association  of  names  throughout  the 
book  :  Jonathan  Wild  and  George  Whitfield  ; 
Governor  WaU,  hanged  in  1802,  for  murder 
committed  twenty  years  before  on  the  African 
Coast ;  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  Paoli,  the  Corsi¬ 
can  ;  Dr.  Grabe,  a  distinguished  Prussian 
divine,  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  earned  for  himself  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  Mary  Wol- 
stoncraft  Godwin,  and  her  husband,  William 
Godwin,  the  grandparents  of  Shelley;  with  a 
host  of  others  whose  memories  have  not  passed 
away  with  their  lives.  Mr.  Cansick  might 
have  found  far  less  profitable  occupation  for  his 
leisure  hours,  even  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  than  in  preserving  the  inscriptions 
placed  over  the  resting-places  of  the  sleepers  in 
St.  Pancras. 


A  General  Guide  to  the  Isle  op  Wight: 
containing  a  Circuit  Itinerary  and  Circum- 
na’vigation  of  the  Island ;  and  the  History 
and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
By  Charles  S.  M.  Lockhart,  M.B.A.A. 
Illustrated  with  six  Steel  Engravings  and 
a  Map.  Published  by  Yirtue  &  Co. 

A  pedestrian  tour  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  as 
pleasant  a  little  trip  as  a  man  can  take  ;  a  week 
is  ample  for  its  accomplishment,  “  taking  it 
easily,  with  now  and  then  a  slight  deviation 
inland  from  the  circuit  to  see  some  noteworthy 
object  within  reach.”  When  the  outside  ground 
has  been  traversed  over,  the  traveller  should 
pass  two  or  three  days  in  examining  the  interior 
to'wns,  &c.,  and  finally  take  the  steamer  from 
Ryde  or  Cowes,  and  look  at  the  island  from  the 
sea.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  thoroughly  and 
pleasantly,  irrespective  of  the  weather  ■with 
which  he  may  have  to  contend,  he  should  take 
with  him  Mr.  Lockhart’s  guide-book,  which 
will  supply  him  with  information  of  every  kind 
and  on  all  subjects.  It  is  capitally  arranged, 
and  with  just  as  much  historic,  archaeological, 
topographical,  botanical,  and  geological  ex¬ 
planation  as  will  add  interest  to  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  everywhere  greets  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  This  “  General  Guide  ”  makes  its 
appearance  when  people  are  beginning  to  think, 
at  least,  about  country  trips  :  it  may  aid  some 
in  determining  the  question,  “  Where  shall  we 
go  this  summer  ?  ” 


Illustrated  Travels  :  a  Record  of  Discovery, 
Geography,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  H. 
W.  Bates,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  With  Engravings 
from  Original  Drawings  by  Celebrated 
Artists.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter, 
AND  G  ALP  IN. 

In  a  large  quarto  volume  we  have  here  a 
series  of  interesting  narratives  of  travel,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  writings,  or  the  records,  of 
numerous  enterprising  travellers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  whose  names  are,  for  the  most  part, 
given,  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  reports.  The  countries  referred  to  are 
chiefly  those  but  rarely  visited,  and  mostly 
those  out  of  Europe  ;  yet  the  selection  is  judi¬ 
ciously  made,  and  is  also  very  varied,  so  that  a 
large  amount  of  instruction  is  afforded  to  the 
reader.  The  several  narratives  are  accompanied 
b}"  a  profusion  of  wood-cuts,  figures,  and  natural 
scenery  ;  the  majority  of  them  capitally  executed 
by  French  engravers,  we  presume,  from  their 
style.  Among  the  artist- designers  appears  fre¬ 
quently  the  name  of  Gustave  Dore.  These 
illustrations  have  probably  done  duty  in 
other  publications,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
acceptable  in  their  present  form  on  that  account. 
It  is  rarely  we  have  seen  a  book  so  likely  to 
prove  attractive  to  intelligent  young  people 
desirous  of  information  as  Mr.  Bates’s  volume, 
which  is  in  every  way  well-produced. 
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THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  EXHIBITION. 


I  HE  handsome  new 
dwelling  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  is  open  a  second 
time  for  the  annual 
exhibition  of  modern 
Art ;  and  again  it  is  hard 
determine  whether 
more  is  due  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  architecture  of 
the  rooms  or  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  works 
displayed.  Perhaps  it 
is  safe  to  infer  that  the  imposing  effect 
gained  is  the  result  of  combined  causes. 
As  to  the  nictures,  the  general  impression 
seems  to  Ee  that  the  collection  barely 
reaches  average  merit.  And  yet,  after  de- 
tailedexamination,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  falling  away  is  not  among  the  many,  but 
among  the  few;  not  among  the  miscella¬ 
neous  multitude  of  outsiders,  but  among  the 
elect  of  the  Academy.  The  absence  of 
leading  and  striking  pictures  is  this  year 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  exhibition  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  works  which  are  large 
and  ought  to  be  leading  prove  disappointing 
in  Art-quality :  an  example  in  point  being 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  picture  of  ‘  Queen 
Victoria  meeting  the  Prince  Consort  on  his 
return  from  Deer  Stalking  in  the  year 
1850.’  Indeed,  scarcely  an  Academician 
or  Associate  rises  above  the  level  of  earlier 
achievements.  And  it  so  mischances  that 
a  recent  measure,  the  creation  of  hono¬ 
rary  foreign  Academicians  does  not  bring 
the  accession  of  strength  anticipated.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that  the  total  result 
gained  by  the  election  of  six  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  the  addition  to  the  exhibition  of 
two  pictures  and  no  more.  And  these  two 
by  M.  GfiRoiiE  ai’e  already  too  well  known 
to  be  accepted  as  novelties.  Strange  is  it 
that  neither  M.  Gallait  nor  M.  Meisso- 
NIER,  though  at  this  moment  present  in 
another  gallery,  has  made  any  response  to  the 
overtures  of  the  Academy.  It  follows  as  a 
consequence  of  these  misadventures  that 
the  exhibition  owes  much — even  more  than 
in  former  years — to  the  “  ia5or  et  In- 
genium"  of  outsiders.  It  cannot  but  strike 
the  world,  indeed,  that  this  motto,  adopted 
for  the  catalogue,  is  peculiarly  inappropriate 
at  a  moment  when  the  fruits  of  labour  and 
of  talent  are  more  than  commonly  incon¬ 
spicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  Academy. 
Fortunately,  however,  weak  forces  may  be 
recruited  by  volunteers  arrayed  within 
these  rooms.  The  pictures  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Frederick 
Walker,  and  Mi’.  Peter  Graham,  sufficiently 
indicate  that  the  forty  Academicians  and 


the  twenty  Associates  do  not  quite  monopo¬ 
lise  or  exhaust  the  available  talents  of  the 
country.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  new  comers  who 
bring  year  by  year  to  this  annual  gather¬ 
ing  its  chief  novelty  and  interest ;  and, 
indeed,  such  accession  of  vitality  niay  be 
accounted  as  in  the  ordering  of  providence ; 
for  when  we  find  the  leaders  are  stricken, 
when  we  have  to  mourn  even  since  last 
these  rooms  were  thrown  open,  the  loss  of 
two  honoured  chiefs  borne  to  their  rest,  we 
may  be  permitted  in  sadness,  yet  in  hope,  to 
turn  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  from  the 
aged  to  the  young.  It  is  then  a  consolation 
to  discover,  notwithstanding  losses  from 
time  to  time  sustained,  that  English  Art,  as 
here  seen  in  its  great  annual  gathering, 
maintains  its  freshness  and  healthiness,  its 
variety  and  its  vigour. 

Gallery  No.  I. 

This  first  room  is  as  a  prelude  or  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  collection,  it  strikes  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  whole  performance.  On  enter¬ 
ing,  the  eye  is  pleased  by  the  general  aspect 
of  things.  The  room  is  handsome  and 
well-proportioned — as,  indeed,  are  all  the 
rooms.  The  walls  are  of  a  warm  russet, 
the  floor  is  in  parquetry,  the  ceiling  is 
vaulted  in  construction,  and  tastefully  de¬ 
corated.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  gal¬ 
lery  would  wear  a  more  furnished  ap¬ 
pearance  if  a  greater '  number  of  pictures 
had  gained  admission.  The  walls  are  really 
scantily  clothed,  in  some  parts  the  pictures 
being  only  two  deep,  yet  the  hanging  is  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  the  works  are  well-balanced  in  size, 
subject,  and  colour.  In  this  first  gallery 
four  Academicians  contribute  five  works  ; 
three  Associates,  three  works ;  fifty-nine 
outsiders,  sixty-five  works.  Total  number 
of  pictures  seventy-three. 

The  principal  picture  of  W.  F.  Teames, 
A.E.A.,  deservedly  commands  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  position  in  this  first  room.  ‘  Maundy 
Thursday  ’  (17)  is  marked  by  the  known 
merits  of  the  master.  On  Holy  Thursday,  in 
many  a  castle  hall,  it  used  to  be  the  custom 
for  the  noble  mistress,  assisted  by  her 
hand-maidens,  to  wash  the  feet  of  poor 
women,  wait  on  them  at  table,  and  after¬ 
wards  send  them  home  comforted  with  food, 
raiment,  and  other  good  things.  Such  is 
the  olden  custom  of  feet-washing  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  impressive  pic¬ 
ture.  And  the  poor  women — studies  worthy 
of  Van  Eyck — here  seated,  evidently  believe 
that  feet-washing  is  the  right  sort  of  thing. 
They  are  attentive  and  reverently  expec¬ 
tant,  as  though,  indeed,  some  sacred  rite 
was  about  to  be  performed  upon  their  per¬ 
son  ;  and  in  this  strength  and  individuality 
of  expression  the  artist  allies  himself  with 
the  old  German  masters  ;  an  earnest  school 
to  which  he  has  already  shown  himself  in¬ 
clined.  The  picture  would  have  borne 
more  study  and  detail  in  the  draperies ;  and 
the  highest  lights,  that  is,  the  whites, 
would  be  more  agreeable  if  they  had  been 
warmed  with  yellow  tones,  rather  than  left 
cold  as  now  in  crude  bluish  hues.  Alto¬ 
gether,  however,  this  honest  work  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  painter’s  reputation.  Mr.  Storey 
has  some  points  of  contact  with  Mr. 
Yeames ;  both  are,  in  what  is  termed  the 
St.  John’s  Wood  school.  Mr.  Storey  ex¬ 
ercises  a  quiet  humour  and  a  sly  satire,  even 
in  the  ‘  Duet  ’  (11),  which  is  painted  up  to 
the  sentiment,  ‘  ‘  If  music  be  the  food  of  love, 
play  on.”  In  this  unobtrusively  simple 
composition,  wherein  the  incidents  fall  out 
easily,  the  spectator  is  amused  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  performers,  especially  of  the 
old  fellow  who  strums  on  the  piano.  Once 
more,  in  the  management  of  greys  and  in 
the  general  diffusion  of  light  we  see  a 


similitude  to  the  Dutch  masters,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  De  Hooghe.  Light  streaming 
in  at  an  open  door — a  happy  effect  here 
treated  skilfully — is  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch  school.  The  pictures  of  Mr.  Storey 
are  seldom  wanting  in  sensitive  subtlety. 
Close  at  hand,  we  observe  ‘  A  Capri  Mother  ’ 
(20),  somewhat  French,  and  yet  near  to  na¬ 
ture,  by  W.  Maclaren.  Also,  by  the 
same  artist,  from  whom  we  shall  look  for 
sequence  to  the  promise  here  made,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  ‘  Head  of  a  Capri  Girl  ’  (71) ;  very 
fine  are  the  turn  of  the  head  and  throat, 
and  the  general  treatment.  N.  Tayler  is, 
if  we  mistake  not,  another  new  comer ;  and 
his  contribution,  ‘  Contadini  returning  from 
Eome  ’  (66),  has  obtained,  as  it  deserves,  a 
place  on  the  line  ;  the  figures  are  painted 
with  firmness  and  with  force  ;  the  style 
bids  fair  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  common. 
Under  the  existing  facilities  for  foreign 
travel,  and  for  study  on  the  Continent,  it  can 
scarcely,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  that  each  year  brings  to  the  Academy 
new  modes  of  treatment.  The  four  artists 
named  in  this  paragraph  Yeames,  Storey, 
Maclaren,  and  Tayler,  whether  they  have 
studied  abroad  or  at  home,  have  certainly 
not  borrowed  much  from  their  English  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  last  mentioned  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  be  son  of  Mr.  Frederick  Tayler, 
President  of  the  Water-Colour  Society. 

Mr.  Valentine  Prinsep  is  certainly 
improving  ;  ‘  The  Death  of  Cleopatra’  (16), 
a  bold  attempt,  is  not  obnoxious  to  refined 
taste.  The  scene  is  described  in  Plutarch’s 
Lives.  Cleopatra  is  found  lying  stone 
dead  before  the  tomb  of  Antony  on  a 
throne  of  gold,  set  out  in  royal  ornaments. 
Iras,  one  of  the  women,  lies  dying  at  her 
feet;  and  Charmion,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
justing  her  mistress’s  diadem,  scarcely 
able  to  hold  up  her  head,  is  ready  to  fall. 
This  terrible  drama  Mr.  Prinsep  has  en¬ 
acted  with  some  power  and  no  small 
pomp.  An  Egyptian  temple  forms  a 
stately  background  to  the  figm’es.  The 
colour  is  gorgeous,  yet  scarcely  overdone  : 
the  artist  has,  in  fact,  an  eye  almost 
Oriental  In  its  love  for  richest  harmonies ; 
sometimes,  though  scarcely  here,  ho  in¬ 
dulges  in  an  excess  of  colour  needing 
mitigation.  We  could  still  desire  more 
delicacy  of  touch,  more  completeness  in 
execution.  That  the  artist  has  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  independent  and  defi¬ 
ant,  is  proved  by  a  portrait,  singularly 
original  and  eccentric,  of  ‘  Miss  Mary 
Wyndham’  (26).  ‘  Souvenir  d’Orient’  (9), 
by  E.  PoRTAELS,  has  points  of  I’ecipro- 
city  with  the  essentially  Oriental  Art  of 
Mr.  Prinsep.  Here  we  have  a  heroine  of 
romance  ;  the  colour  is  forced  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  yet  fails  of  being  quite  good: 
the  figure  pretends  to  much,  and  yet  signi¬ 
fies  little,  and  that  little  is  not  very  artistic. 
The  style  is  Belgian,  and  essentially  un- 
English.  M.  Portaels  by  this  time  is 
pretty  well  known  in  London,  and  yet  the 
pictures  he  has  sent  over  to  this  market 
barely  substantiate  the  reputation  he  has 
long  enjoyed  in  his  own  country.  Among 
the  works  exhibited  this  year  “  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Queen”  ‘  Children’s  Heads  ’ 
(55),  by  a  foreigner,  M.  Baherle,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  least  objectionable.  Indeed, 
these  pretty  little  heads  have  a  colour  and 
transparency  in  flesh  tones,  which  plea¬ 
santly  recall  the  manner  of  Eubens  and 
Eeynolds.  0.  N.  Hejiy,  who  dates  from 
Antwerp,  is  also  conspicuous  by  his  foreign 
style,  and  that  scarcely  to  his  disadvantage. 
‘  The  Eebec-Player  ’  (4),  is  by  sombre 
colour,  severity  of  form,  and  general  medi¬ 
evalism,  allied  to  the  style  of  the  late 
Baron  Leys.  Indeed  this  consanguinity 
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in  taste  is  not  extraordinary,  seeing  that 
the  two  artists  were  fellow-townsmen. 
Though  we  commend  Mr.  Hemy’s  effort, 
we  may  be  permitted  once  more  to  remark 
that  we  do  not  see  why  people  should 
always  be  ugly  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  good.  Teachers  of  philosophy  say  on 
the  contrary,  that  goodness  and  beauty  are 
in  the  order  of  providence  inseparably 
joined.  Ugly  people  may  be  an  inevitable 
necessity  in  the  world,  but  that  they  should 
be  deliberately  thrust  upon  the  eye  in 
pictures  is  a  gratuitous  offence  which 
deserves  denunciation  whensoever  com¬ 
mitted.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
there  have  been  within  the  last  year  or 
two  a  smaller  percentage  of  ugly  figures 
than  formerly  under  the  thi'eatened  tyranny 
of  Pre-Eaphaelitism,  and  we  hope  the 
number  may  still  further  diminish. 

J.  E.  Millus,  E.A.,  this  year  appears 
in  unaccustomed  force,  as  we  shaE  in  the 
sequel  have  to  show.  For  the  present  we 
remark  on  one  of  his  failures,  the  por¬ 
trait  of  ‘  John  Kelk,  Esq.’  (48).  The 
execution  is  vigorous  to  a  vice,  and  the 
colour  might  with  advantage  have  been 
more  tender  in  tone.  The  head,  however, 
has  forcible  outlook  from  the  frame,  and 
the  hands  respond  to  the  expression  of  the 
features.  Mr.  Sajn'T,  E.A.  Elect,  also 
appears  in  this  first  room,  and  that  some- 
1  what  too  strongly.  ‘  d'ames  Shaw,  Esq.’ 

(60),  is  ruddy  in  colour,  and  effective 

1  almost  to  a  fault.  There  are  also  present 

!  within  these  four  walls  other  painters  who 

j  find  it  difficult  to  be  quiet.  ‘Playmates’ 

1  (68;,  by  J.  Hayllak,  is  meretricious. 

1  ‘Music’  (2),  by  A.  JonxSTOX,  is  after  a 

pleasing  but  empty  drawing-room  style ; 
and  a  figure  by  the  same  artist  from  Milton’s 
“  Penseroso,”  strikes  the  eye  as  at  once 
poetic  and  conventional.  The  style  to 
which  Mr.  A.  Johnston  is  committed  aims 
at  popularity  at  the  expense  of  simplicity ; 
and  yet  it  misses  its  mark :  the  public 
incline  less  than  formerly  to  showy  arti¬ 
ficial  sentiment. 

^Ve  gladly  greet  again  Mr.  E.  OpiE,  of 
St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  identified  with  ‘  The 
Cornish  "Wonder,’  who  took  London  by 
surprise,  attained  “terrific  popularity,” 
was  lecturer  on  painting  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  husband  of  Amelia  Opie, 
the  quakeress  and  novoUst.  John  Opie, 
E.A.,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes, 
Cornwall,  and  it  seems  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  the  picture  before  us, 

‘  The  Village  Violinist  ’  (2.5),  also  comes 
from  St.  Agnes.  The  high  Art  of  the 
Academician  was  always  rude,  and  so  also 
ha-  been  the  more  naturalistic  style  of  the 
younger  aspirant  to  fame.  Yet  docs  Mr.  E. 

'  'pie  show  advance  since  wo  met  him  last. 
Il:s  rn.anner  has  off-hand  power ;  if  it  dis¬ 
dain  ncatnes“  or  smoothness,  it  has  confi¬ 
dence  anil  inawtf'ry.  The  style  is  larger 
than  the  Lutch,  it  has  somewhat  of  the 
Scotch  ;  as  for  the  Cornish,  it  is  not  yet 
recognis'd  ;  a  school.  Mr.  E.  Opie  will 
always  (h  erve  consideration  whenever  he 
cho'.  to  make  an  appearance  in  London. 
Mr.  fr\i,E  exhibits  a  picture,  ‘Cupid’s 
Amb.issador’  (l.'J),  which  is  more  in  the 
Dutch  tyle  than  heretofore.  A  commend¬ 
able  effort,  ‘The  Pot  Child’  (66),  by  A.  ' 
.Stock  i-  after  Scotch  rustic  fashion. 
Again,  within  the  limit  of  these  small  can- 
va  1  wo  come  ujv  n  another  changed  aspect 
in  Mr.  G.  15.  U’Neill’.s  ‘  Fourteenth  of  | 
February’  (70),  a  work  bright  and  pretty, 
careful  and  refined.  Thi.-.  ]Mr.  O’Neill — 
not  the  A.  sociate,  bo  it  observed — seems 
often  on  the  verge  of  succe.ss  :  he  teaches 
Ufl  to  expect  something  more  than  has  yet 
been  attained.  Again,  among  the  cabinet 

pictures  of  this  first  room,  yet  another  style 
comes  into  view,  in  ‘  Baiting  the  Lines  ’ 
(6t5),  by  A.  H.  Maush.  This  is  the  hard, 
literal  manner  which,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  uncom¬ 
promising  truth — a  truth  that  has  merits 
in  common  with  coloured  photographs. 
Two  small  pictures  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Haudy 
are,  as  usual,  among  the  best  examples  of 
the  Anglicised  Dutch  school  to  be  found 
in  the  Academy. 

This  introductory  room  is  aptly  devoted 
to  novitiates  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
creditable  an  appearance  is  made  by  young 
artists  of  promise  :  such  as  E.  W.  W.  Top- 
ham,  E.  Holl,  Jun.,  0.  W.  Herbert,  J. 
A.  Vinter,  C.  E.  Halle,  and  Miss  Starr. 
Young  Mr.  Topham,  whom  we  have  in 
previous  exhibitions  found  occasion  to 
commend,  is  this  year  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ing;  ‘St.  John’s  Day,  Venice’  (10),  hardly 
escapes  parody  on  Veronese  ;  the  work  were 
better  with  less  red  and  more  repose. 
Neither  will  it  be  considered  that  young 
Mr.  Holl  has  advanced  since  last  year. 
Yet  serious  and  sincere  is  the  composition 
which  carries  the  text,  ‘  ‘  Better  is  a  dinner 
of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith  ’  (42).  The  execu¬ 
tion,  however,  strikes  us  as  being  too 
broadly  generalised ;  a  finish  consonant 
with  delicate  shades  of  feeling  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  Neither  can  we 
account  as  wholly  satisfactory  young  0. 
"W.  Hekleet’s  clever  conscientious  study, 

‘  Homeward  after  Labour’  (31).  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  thin,  the  canvas  looks  skinned,  as 
if  denuded  of  atmosphere.  Mr.  0.  W. 
Herbert  would  do  well  to  look  attentively 
to  the  treatment  of  eastern  scenes  by 
French  artists.  Among  comparative  juve¬ 
niles  we  would  also  commend  C.  E.  Halle 
and  J.  A.  ViNTEE,  seen  by  creditable  por¬ 
traits.  But  of  portrait-studies  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  ‘  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Esq.’ 
(3),  by  Miss  Staee,  known  as  a  gold 
medallist  of  the  Academy.  The  handling 
is  most  masterly,  the  colour  superb ;  in¬ 
deed,  at  first  glance,  we  thought  the  head 
must  be  by  G.  E.  Watts,  The  colour  is 
laid  on  thickly,  yet  liquidly ;  and  a  firm 
free  hand  has  modelled  the  form  roundly, 
softly,  yet  strongly. 

This  introductory  room  is,  this  season, 
as  it  was  last,  sot  apart  to  landscapes  of 
more  than  average  merit,  as  if  the  hangers 
washed  at  the  outset  to  make  amends  for  the 
injustice  under  which  landscape-Art  has 
long  suffered  in  the  Academy.  The  first 
entry  in  the  catalogue  is  ‘  A  Eift  in  the 
Gloom,  Glen  Sannox  ’  (1),  by  G.  E. 
Heeing  :  the  scene  is  grand,  both  as  to 
earth  and  sky,  and  yet  the  execution  has  a 
smallness  and  a  timid  care  scarcely  conso¬ 
nant  with  grandeur.  The  artist  is  more 
esteemed  in  effects  of  poetic  placidity.  To 
our  delight,  Mr.  J.  Daney  has  passed  into 
a  new  strain  of  melody  (8) ;  we  had  feared 
his  boast  might  bo  that,  like  Paganini,  he 
could  satisfy  the  public  by  playing  upon 
one  string.  At  ail  events,  he  has  now 
effected  a  transition  from  gold  to  silver,  and 
the  tones  ho  evokes  out  of  the  fresh  key  are 
delicious.  The  evanescent  dance  of  colour 
on  the  sportive  waves  is  lovely.  Strange  is 
the  perversity  of  talent :  some  artists  study 
rainbows,  others  delight  in  fogs ;  and  of  the 
latter  is  H.  Moore,  as  once  more  evident 
in  ‘  Sea  :  Eog  coming  on  — Evening  ’  (63). 
No  effect  can  be  more  convenient  than  a 
fog,  though  some  few  aspects  may  be  more 
exhilirating,  it  saves  trouble,  dispenses  with 
realistic  detail.  Mr.  Moore  has  groat 
talents,  but  they  lack  varied  experience. 
Between  fog  and  smoke  the  difference  is 
not  vast ;  and  so  we  may  cross  the  room 

and  pass  from  the  fog  of  the  sea  to  the 
smoke  of  the  metropolis,  as  delineated  with 
ample  justice  by  "W.  L.  Wyllie,  in  his 
picture  of  ‘  London  from  the  Monument  ’ 

(14).  The  city  seems  as  a  vast  pandemo¬ 
nium.  The  picture  is  undoubtedly  clever, 
and  yet  disagreeable.  As  its  companion, 
hangs  Mr.  MacOallum’s  ‘  London  Bridge 
and  St.  Paul’s’  (21),  wherein  most  to  be 
admired  is  the  drawing  of  the  river-craft. 
Another  picture  which  divides  land  and 
water  is  ‘  Ilfracombe,  from  Eillage  Point — 
the  first  heave  of  the  ground  sea  ’  (33),  by 

J.  G.  Naish.  This  conscientious  uncom¬ 
promising  painter,  excluded  from  last 
Academy,  at  length  obtains  his  due.  The 
bold  coast  of  North  Devon  is  mapped  out 
decisively,  and  the  blue  brimful  sea  comes 
close  to  the  walls  of  rock:  the  hitherto 
cast-iron  manner  of  the  artist  obtains  miti¬ 
gation,  and  of  his  power  and  perseverance 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  may  com¬ 
mend  a  vigorous,  but  not  very  artistic, 
study,  ‘  Driftwood,  after  a  Storm  ’  (73),  by 

E.  S.  Boyd.  Of  Mr.  Davis  we  shall  speak 
presently.  The  artist  confesses  to  French 
influence  in  ‘Midsummer  Twilight’  (41). 
Flowers,  by  the  ladies  Mdteie,  are  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  ‘  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ’  (37),  by  Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie,  present 
pleasant  novelty.  Mr.  Aysdell,  in  ‘  Craft 
and  Confidence’  (51),  serves  up  afresh,  with 
renewed  violence  of  colour,  old  studies  of 
sheep,  fox,  and  lambs.  Perhaps  the  study 
which  in  this  room  leaves  most  lasting 
impression  is  ‘  Clare,  Ireland — the  wind 
going  down  with  the  sun  ’  (45),  by  J.  Brett. 
Supremely  lovely  are  the  tones  of  blue  in 
a  sky  across  which  fioat  delicately-pencilled 
clouds,  varied  in  form  and  distance.  The 
water,  too,  is  worthy  of  observation:  the 
waves  tumble  onwards,  heavily  breaking 
into  white  crests  at  their  summits.  The 
sea  is  troubled,  though  the  wind  has  fallen 
into  rest.  Mr.  Brett  is  one  of  the  very  few 
artists  who  gives  us  fresh  insight  into 
nature. 

Gallery  No.  EE. 

Our  description  of  Gallery  I.  applies 
generally  to  Gallery  II. ;  the  pictures  only 
are  different,  the  good  effect  gained  is  the 
same.  The  chief  places  are  well  occupied 
by  such  principal  works  as  ‘  Fortunes,’  by 

G.  D.  Leslie,  A.E.A.,  ‘Voltigeur,’  by 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  E.A.,  and  ‘The 
Flood,’  by  J.  E.  Millais,  E.A.  Land¬ 
scapes  also  are  in  strength,  especially  sub¬ 
jects  from  Scotland,  by  Peter  Graham,  J. 
MaeWhirter,  and  Sir  George  Harvey.  Here 
also  appears  one  of  M.  Gerome’s  sensational 
scenes.  The  eye  is  also  drawn  to  some 
pre-eminently  artistic  portraits,  such  as 
‘  The  Sisters.’  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  and 
the  head  of  ‘  Mr.  Burne  Jones,’  by  G.  F. 
Watts,  E.A.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  contents  of  the  gallery  —  Nine 
Academicians,  including  M.  Gerome  as 
“Honorary  Foreign  Academician,”  exhibit 
nine  pictures ;  four  Associates,  four  pictures; 
forty  outsiders,  forty-four  pictures ;  total 
fifty-three  artists  and  fifty-seven  pictures. 

j.  E.  Millais,  the  most  versatile  of  artists, 
brings  to  the  gallery  a  surprise,  a  sensa¬ 
tion:  the  ‘Flood’  (91)  depicts  a  kind  of 
modern  infant  Moses :  broken  away  from 
the  moorings,  the  infant  and  cradle  are 
dashing  down  a  rattling  flood,  muddy  and 
golden  as  Nile  waters.  The  trees  are 
dripping  with  rain  as  in  the  daj^s  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  and  people  are  betaking  themselves 
to  boats  to  escape  drowning.  The  flood 
already  reaches  the  windows  of  a  farm¬ 
house.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  the 
picture,  as  a  picture,  is  superbly  painted, 
after  the  artist’s  latest  manner.  The 
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accessories  accordingly  are  slight,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  shghted ;  the  painter 
evidently  gains  his  ends  easily,  and  being 
content  with  the  result,  he  does  not  care  to 
give  himself  more  trouble.  The  chief 
pains  are  here  properly  bestowed  upon  the 
infant,  and  effect  is  sought  by  contrast  and 
studied  opposition  between  the  force  and 
finish  on  the  figure  and  the  broad  generality 
in  which  the  accessories  are  left.  :Mr. 
Millais  is  probably  right  in  keeping  his 
background  in  subordination,  though  in 
the  days  of  his  pre-Eaphaelitism  he  would 
have  forced  it  up  with  obtrusive  detail. 
The  present  treatment,  though  here  pushed 
rather  far,  is,  we  are  convinced,  the  right 
one.  The  sentiment  of  pity  and  concern 
is  intensified  when  the  spectator  observes 
how  the  child  here  cast  loose  upon  the 
waters  has  been  tenderly  nurtured  and 
cared  for.  It  was  needful  that  the  baby 
should  be  made  sufficiently  pretty  to  be 
loved,  otherwise  its  fate  would  awaken 
little  emotion.  The  picture  has  been  well 
thought  out. 

‘  Fortunes  ’  (104),  by  G-.  D.  Leslie, 
A.E.A.,  is  a  composition  most  fortunate 
and  fascinating.  A  bevy  of  charming 
young  maidens  amuse  themselves  by  toss¬ 
ing  flowers  into  a  running  stream,  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  love.  It  is  a  summer 
day,  the  air  is  balmy,  the  light  silvery, 
and  the  hearts  of  these  pretty  girls,  though 
touched  possibly  by  tender  passion,  are 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  The  scene  is 
;  well  suited  to  the  painter’s  style  ;  he  casts 
a  soft  silvery  haze,  as  of  sentimental 
reverie,  over  the  landscape ;  figures,  and 
grass,  and  trees,  are  brought  into  tender 
tones,  and  reduced  to  a  certain  placitude 
of  pictorial  effect.  Quietude  is  in  the 
painter’s  pictures  uniformly  maintained  ; 
silence  is  seldom  broken  ;  even  here,  among 
these  girls,  there  is  no  chattering.  The 
sentiment  is  that  of  love  in  idleness ;  the 
subject  is  treated  with  dreamy  dalliance, 
gracefully  and  agreeably,  even  the  colours 
have  a  sentimental  hue  which  shuns  posi¬ 
tive  intensity,  and  abhors  decisive  contrast. 
Somewhat  of  this  monotone  of  sentiment 
usually  afflicts  the  figures  with  which  Mr. 
Simeon  Solomon  peoples  his  pictorial 
compositions.  ‘  A  Youth  relating  Tales  to 
Ladies’  (77),  is,  for  example,  alarmingly 
lackadaisical.  Certainly  these  “tales” 
could  not  have  sparkled  with  wit,  they  do 
not  provoke  merriment.  Mr.  Solomon  and 
Mr.  Leslie  need  tonics,  possibly  even  a 
course  of  bitters  might  be  of  service  to 
their  constitutions  and  compositions. 

Mr.  Wyneield’s  largest  work  in  Gfallery 
VI.  is  inferior  to  his  small  subject  in  this 
room,  ‘  A  Communication  of  Importance  ’ 
(113).  The  old  man,  seated  in  a  chair,  read¬ 
ing  the  communication  in  question,  is 
really  a  fine  study.  To  seize  with  success 
a  figure  turned  with  its  back  towards  the 
spectator  is  not  easy;  and  yet  here,  the 
triumph  over  difficulties  is  little  short  of 
complete.  The  artist,  who  always  (paints 
soberly,  ploddingly,  is  best  when  he  does 
not,  as  in  his  large_composition,  ‘Eound  the 
Fountain’  (358),  attempt  to  be  brilliant  or 
playful.  ‘The  Gipsy’s  Halt’  (82)  is  the 
most  complex  composition  yet  essayed  by 
that  clever,  but  unformed  artist,  young 
Mr.  H.  Weekes.  The  picture  is  a  medley ; 
its  component  parts  are  kettles,  children, 
horses,  donkeys,  dogs.  It  is  true  that  a 
gipsy’s  encampment  is  thus  made  up,  but 
such  confusion  is  not  Art.  C.  S.  Lidder- 
DALE,  who  has  found  in  our  columns  no 
less  commendation  than  Mr.  H.  Weekes, 

1  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  opposite  fault  of  bold 

1  simplicity.  It  was  long  ere  he  could  be  in- 
(  duced  to  put  upon  canvas  more  than  a 

solitary  figure.  In  the  picture  which  now 
obtains  honourable  position,  ‘  A  Prayer  for 
those  at  Sea’  (96),  he  is  justified  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  widen  his  sphere.  These  peasants 
at  their  devotions  by  a  wayside  cross  are 
fairly  well-painted  in  low  tone  and  sub¬ 
dued  colour.  On  the  same  wall  hangs  ‘The 
Trial  of  St.  Perpetua’  (89),  by  0.  Goldie; 
the  subject  is  interesting,  but  the  picture 
not  strong.  ‘Water-lilies’  (129),  by  Mr. 
Le  Jedne,  A.E.A.,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pretty  and  charming  ;  and  much  to 
bo  commended  for  nice  painting  and  ear¬ 
nest  honest  motive,  is  a  figure  of  ‘A  Little 
Child  at  Prayer’  (76),  by  A.  Stocks. 

A  few  foreign  pictures  impart  a  flavour 
and  spice  to  this  room.  Foremost,  of  course, 
is  M.  Gerome’s  ‘  Death  of  Marshal  Ney  ’ 
(118),  which,  though  we  saw  it  a  consider¬ 
able  time  ago  in  a  foreign  gallery,  we  cannot 
object  to  see  again  ;  but  if  the  only  return 
for  the  concession  of  election  of  foreign 
members,  be  the  loan  of  pictures  which 
have  already  made  their  round  through 
Europe,  the  Academy  gets  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  This  ‘  Death  of  Marshal  Ney  ’ 
(118)  is  almost  too  well-known  to  need 
description.  The  body  lies  prostrate,  it  has 
fallen  heavily,  not  to  rise  again ;  the 
soldiers  march  along  the  city  ramparts  in 
unconcern.  The  tone  of  the  picture  is  that 
of  desolation,  solitude,  forsakenness:  the 
manner  is  original  and  impressive.  The 
next  number  in  the  catalogue  points  to 
‘  Une  Scene  de  Barricade  ’  (119),  one  of  the 
powerful,  but  not  pleasing,  efforts  of  A.  Le- 
GROS.  The  “  barricade  ”  may  be  truly  re¬ 
volutionary,  and  yet  eminently  inartistic ; 
worseiyi  painted  stones  we  have  seldom 
seen.  Then  again  the  whole  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  stones  and  figures  is  uncouth. 
Still  the  artist  shows,  as  heretofore,  un¬ 
common  power,  especially  in  the  modelling 
and  expression  of  the  heads,  also  in  intense 
dramatic  force  in  the  figures.  M.  Legros 
seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  mitigating  what 
has  been  harsh  and  forbidding  in  his  man¬ 
ner.  As  to  his  power  there  has  never  been 
a  question.  ‘  Sabbath  Evening,  Normandy  ’ 
(99),  by  P.  Jackman,  wears  a  foreign  look, 
as  if  of  Dutch  or  Scandinavian  pedigree  : 
the  manner  may  be  commended.  ‘  Even¬ 
ing’  (125),  by  A.  OssANi,  a  striking  effect 
of  candle-light,  is  also  evidently  foreign : 
at  home  we  do  not  venture  on  such  effects 
unless  w'e  can  succeed  better.  Neither  is 
the  room  much  benefited  by  M.  TouR- 
rier’s  ‘  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers  witnessing  the  execution  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant’  (112).  The  composition  has  the 
advantage  of  being  singularly  like  Mr.  Cal¬ 
deron’s  success  in  a  year  long  past,  ‘  The 
Massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.’  We 
have  seen  M.  Tourrier  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  decisively  naturalistic  line.  On  the 
whole,  this  room  has  gained  little  by  the 
admission  of  foreigners. 

Portrait-painters  begin  to  gather  in  force 
in  Gallery  No.  II.  Sir  F.  Grant,  P.E.A., 
favours  the  room  with  his  presence  :  ‘  The 
Sisters  ’  (92)  are  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  These  heads  have  a  grace  and 
style  not  unworthy  of  Lawrence,  they 
are  sufficiently  firm  in  form,  and  in 
colour  free  from  chalkiness.  We  incline 
to  think  the  least  objectionable  effort  of 
H.  O’Neil,  A.E.A.,  is  the  simple  head, 

‘  Fanny,  the  youngest  daughter  of  W.  P. 
Frith,  Esq.,  E.A.’  (128).  Also  for  fidelity 
may  be  noted  by  Ma.  Dickinson,  the  head 
of  ‘Sir  Charles  Lyell ’  (109).  Likewise 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  vigorous  por¬ 
trait  of  the  ‘  Eev.  Dr.  Candlish,  Principal 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh  ’  (90),  by 
J.  M.  Barclay.  For  dehcacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  will  be  admired  a  figure  in  white 

satin,  ‘Mrs.  Eeuter’  (100),  by  E.  Leh¬ 
mann  :  equally  soft  and  pleasing  in  style 
is  the  portrait  of  ‘  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Huth  ’ 

(84),  by  the  Hon.  H.  Graves.  Two  heads 
at  the  top  of  the  room  are  hung  expressly 
to  gain  the  attention  they  severally  de-  ! 

serve.  The  one  of  ‘  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bland  ’ 

(103),  by  P.  H.  Calderon,  E.A.,  is  bril¬ 
liant  in  flesh,  golden  in  hair,  black  in 
dress,  grey  in  background.  The  effect  gained 
may  easily  be  imagined.  The  other  work, 
equally  striking  in  colour,  though  not 
quite  so  obvious  in  routine  arrangement,  is 
the  portrait  of  ‘  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones  ’  (107), 
by  G.  F.  Watts,  E.A.  The  head  is  of 
marked  individuality ;  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
beard  are  rendered  with  greater  literalness 
than  common  with  the  painter,  who  usually 
tends  even  in  his  portraits  to  generic  treat¬ 
ment. 

But  the  finest  portrait  in  this  second 
room,  is  that,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  ahorse. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  often  been  more 
showy,  but  perhaps  never  so  solid  and  true 
as  ;in  the  literal  faithful  delineation  of 
‘  Voltigeur,  winner  of  the  Derby  and  St. 
Leger,  1850,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Zetland’  (105).  In  the  catalogue  is  ap¬ 
pended  the  motto  “A  cat  may  look  at  a 
king,”  accordingly,  a  cat  does  presume  to 
turn  up  her  face  at  this  kingly  steed.  The 
small  incident  or  by-play  helps  to  relieve 
the  size  of  “Voltigeur,’’  who  otherwise 
stands  in  solitude.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to 
attempt  on  this  scale  a  single  horse  doing 
nothing,  unrelieved  by  action  or  episode ; 
and  we  believe  we  may  assert  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  there  is  but  one  artist  in  Europe 
who  would  come  out  creditably  from  so 
perilous  an  attempt.  The  drawing  and 
modelling  of  this  noble  animal  are  firm  and 
true ;  the  play,  too,  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  modulation  of  colour,  black  touched  by 
brown,  are  truly  artistic.  We  are  all  the 
move  glad  thus  to  speak,  because  in  the 
next  room  we  shall  encounter  a  work  not 
worthy  of  Sir  Edwin’s  high  reputation. 

The  Scotch  school  of  landscape  is  here  in 
unwonted  force :  we  encounter,  by  Sir  G, 
Harvey,  P.E.S.A.,  Mr.  MacWhirter,  and 

Mr.' Peter  Graham,  works  displaying  the 
merits  and  defects  of  that  northern  style  ' 

which  of  late  years  has  sought  domicile  in  j 

our  southern  capital.  ‘  Inverarnan,  Loch  i 

Lomond’’ (121),  by  the  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  is  best  seen  at  a 
distance :  here  are  the  elements  habitual  to 
Scotch  landscapes — mountains,  mists,  and 
shadows,  greens,  and  greys,  all  rubhed  in 
broadly  and  somewhat  dirtily.  This  style 
would  scarcely  have  obtained  distinction 
if  only  sustained  by  Sir  George  Harvey.  i 

Neither  is  the  manner  this  year  much  ! 

commended  by  Mr.  MacWhirter.  ‘  Day¬ 
break’  (102)  is  inferior  to  the  grand  moun-  j 

tain  study  by  which  the  artist  made  his 
dehut  in  last  Academy.  The  foreground  is 
slovenly,  the  water  not  in  level,  but  the 
stormy  sky  has  movement  and  motive ;  the 
rain  clouds  are  clearing,  the  wind  has  swept 
an  open  sky  :  the  picture  is  in  response  to 
the  lines  of  Longfellow  : — 

“A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea 

And  said.  Oh  mist,  make  room  for  me. 

And  hurried  landward,  far  away. 

Crying,  Awake  !  it  is  tlie  day. 

It  crossed  the  graveyard  with  a  sigh, 

And  said.  Not  yet,  in  quiet  lie.” 

But  of  this  Scotch  fraternity,  the  most 
Scotch,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  is 

Mr.  Peter  Graham.  In  this  room  hang  his 
chief,  works  ‘Afternoon  Clouds’  (75)  and 
‘Among  the  Hills’  (108).  Each  is  grand 
in  desolation,  as  if  nature  were  in  danger 
of  being  starved  and  driven  out  of  existence 
altogether,  and  resolved  once  again  into 
darkness  and  chaos.  ‘  Afternoon  Clouds  ’ 
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are  rain-laden,  broken  by  winds ;  tbe  sea 
makes  insidious  inroad  upon  the  flat  resist¬ 
less  land  ;  and  a  poor  cottage,  forlorn  and 
solitary,  as  if  the  last  or  the  first  hovel  in 
'  Scotland,  takes  shelter  beneath  a  few  scant 
and  scrubby  trees.  The  second  scene  equally 
lays  hold  on  imagination :  the  mountains 
with  savage  serrated  outline,  seen  through  a 
wild  rift  in  the  clouds,  are  massive,  grand, 
and  black  ;  around  them  the  mists  gather 
on  the  plain  beneath ;  amid  a  tapestry  of 
heather,  brake,  and  gi'ass,  a  shepherd  leads 
his  flocks.  The  execution  is  in  keeping 
with  the  savage  grandeur  of  4^^®  scene. 
Before  quitting  this  room  we  note  certain 
spectral  mountains  by  moonlight  (115), 
one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  we  re¬ 
member  by  A.  Gilbert;  also  a  harsh, 
defiant,  masterly  study  of  sea  (126),  by 
J.  Bkett,  whom  we  have  already  com¬ 
mended  ;  likewise  a  black  landscape,  ‘  The 
Black  Country  ’  (83),  by  E.  Edwards,  an 
artist  whom  we  prefer  as  an  etcher;  and, 
finally,  a  dolorous  view  of  ‘Venice’  (87), 
by  E.  W.  Cooke,  E.A.,  whom  we  shall 
choose  to  meet  in  sunlight  subsequently. 

Gallery  No.  III. 

This,  the  largest  room,  wherein  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  naturally  expected  to  reach  a 
climax,  is  rather  disappointing.  The  average 
merit  of  the  eighty-seven  works  here  dis¬ 
played  is  undoubtedly  high,  but  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  as  seen  at  the  chief  centres 
is  low,  and  thus  the  gallery  fails  just  at 
the  points  where  it  should  be  strongest. 
Moreover,  this  handsome  architectural  in¬ 
terior  is  of  a  magnitude  likely  to  dwarf 
and  render  insignificant  works  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size.  Indeed,  the  hangers  have,  at 
this  crowning  point  in  the  exhibition, 
great  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  it  will 
always  be  a  hard  problem  how  to  furnish 
or  adorn  the  gallery  to  best  advantage  under 
all  the  exigencies  necessarily  involved. 
The  principle  seems  to  be  established  that 
each  Academician  and  Associate  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  represented  in  this 
Halle  (Tlloneur,  and  this  principle  may, 
in  its  application,  constitute  a  difficulty. 
Analysis  of  the  contents  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  : — twenty  -  five  Academicians 
send  thirty  pictures,  fourteen  Associates 
send  fourteen  pictures,  forty  outsiders  send 
forty-three  pictures.  Total  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  seventy-nine,  total  number  of  works 
exhibited  eighty-seven. 

The  most  conspicuous  work,  ‘  Queen 
Victoria  meeting  the  Prince  Consort  on  his 
'  return  from  Deer  Stalking  in  the  year 
l  ’  (152),  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  we 
decline  to  criticise.  Also  there  are  some 
other  contributions  which  it  is  more  plea¬ 
sant  to  ])a.s8  over  in  silence. 

We  will  commence  with  the  picture  by 
I  '.  M.-CLI8E,  who,  alas  I  will  be  seen  upon 
thcHO  walls  no  more.  ‘  The  Earls  of  Des- 
moiid  and  Urmond  ’  (167)  is  not  unworthy  i 
of  the  master’s  fame.  Iiio  composition  is 
marked  by  his  a-  customcd  power,  the  action 
ii  dramatic,  the  drawing  strongly  pro¬ 
noun'  ed,  the  dfffi'iils  realistic.  Mr.  Dickens, 
at  the  .Vcadoiny  dinner,  pronounced  a  well- 
timed  eulogy  on  the  genius  and  character 
of  this  manly,  independent  painter;  and 
wo  have  ofTered  to  his  memory  a  tribute  of 
1  resppet  and  uffection  in  our  (Jbituary  of 
the  month. 

.Vnifing  the  few  historic  pictures  in  the 
.Veademv,  two  of  the  most  important  we 
owe  to  E.  M.  Ward,  Il..\.,  and  \.  Elmore, 
R..\.  ‘  Judge  .Jefrre}’s  and  Richard  Baxter’ 
(203'  is  in  Mr.  Waud'.s  best  style — vigorous, 
dramatic,  realistic.  The  scene  is  described 
by  T  .Old  ^^.acaulay.  An  information  hav¬ 
ing  been  filed  against  Baxter,  “the  illus¬ 


trious  chief  of  the  Puritans  comes  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall  to  make  the  request ”  “that 
he  might  be  allowed  some  time  to  prepare 
his  defence.”  Thereupon,  we  are  told, 

“  Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  invective : 

‘  Not  a  minute  ’  he  cried,  ‘  to  save  his  life  ; 

I  can  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  sinners. 
There  stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the 
pillory,  and  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other, 
the  two  greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom 
would  stand  together.’  In  Mr.  Ward’s  pic¬ 
ture,  Oates  in  the  pillory  is  seen  in  the 
distance  by  way  of  episode.  The  principal 
action  of  the  piece  lies  between  the  judge 
on  the  bench  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  very  striking  is  the  contrast  of  the 
fiend-like  Jeffreys  hurling  thunders,  with 
the  saint-like  Baxter  patient  and  endur¬ 
ing.  In.  the  centre  of  the  picture  stand 
Lady  Ashurst  and  her  little  daughter,  a 
group  of  great  beauty  and  tenderness.  The 
artist  has  also  managed  with  skill  the 
figure  of  the  advocate  ;  the  study  of  drapery 
is  remarkably  fine ;  the  black  robe  and 
also  the  statuesque  firmness  of  the  figure 
are  of  much  use  to  the  composition.  Mr. 
Ward  has  not  been  seen  in  such  force  for 
some  years :  his  picture  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  verj'-  best  of  our  time  and 
school.  In  the  Water-Colour  Gallery  is 
a  replica,  from  the  wall-painting  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  ‘  The  Acquittal  of 
the  Seven  Bishops  ’  (638).  And  iu  Gallery 
No.  VI.,  should  be  observed  ‘  The  Daughter 
of  a  Kang  ’  (363),  which,  in  an  abridged 
form,  has  been  engraved  in  The  Art- Jour¬ 
nal.  The  studied  style  of  Mr.  Elmore  also 
this  year  brings  forth  good  fruit :  ‘  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  Quatorze’  (161)  is  strik¬ 
ing  as  a  scene,  and  successful  as  a  pic¬ 
ture.  The  little  Dauphin  of  France  hav¬ 
ing  been  christened,  is  brought  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  his  dying  father.  ‘  ‘  What  is  your 
name  ?  ”  asked  the  sick  monarch.  “  Louis 
Quatorze !  ”  was  the  precocious  reply. 
“Not  yet,  my  boy,”  observed  his  parent. 
This  pretty,  touching  incident,  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  pictorial  form.  The  study  of  the 
sick  man’s  head,  and  of  the  upraised  hand, 
attenuated,  enfeebled,  is  magnificent.  The 
other  side  of  the  picture  has  been  made,  for 
sake  of  contrast,  strong  in  colour,  abounding 
in  health,  and  attractive  by  beauty.  The 
quiet  passages  are  the  most  commendable  : 
some  reds  and  blues  are  rather  violent. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
simply  record  the  presence  of  two  other 
works  by  Mr.  Elmore  :  in  the  Lecture-Room 
hangs  ‘An  Arab  Toilet’  (986),  and  in  Gal¬ 
lery  No.  V.  ‘  There  is  no  greater  grief  or 
misery  than  the  remembrance  of  our  happy 
days  ’  (336). 

Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Millais,  the  hangers 
have  pitted  one  against  the  other  :  ‘  Fata 
Morgana’  (193),  by  the  former,  and  ‘The 
Knight  Errant  ’  (202),  by  the  latter,  equally 
ostentatious  of  nudity,  take  the  spectator 
by  surprise.  Neither  is  objectionable  on 
the  score  of  morality,  the  art-treatment 
being  sufficiently  high  and  chaste  to  take 
the  figures  out  of  the  region  of  sense  into 
the  sphere  of  imagination.  The  forms  and 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Watts  are  usually 
so  abstract  and  generic  as  to  be  removed  far 
away  from  actual  nature ;  and  this  consti¬ 
tutes  their  defect  as  well  as  their  merit. 
Thus  this  scene  would  appear  to  be  reflected 
from  some  old  canvas  by  Titian  or  Rubens, 
rather  than  taken  from  the  life.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  merits  of  the  work,  for  Mr.  Watts 
stands  alone  among  modern  painters,  are 
deep  and  sombre  concords  of  colour,  studied 
harmonics  in  the  composing  lines,  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  imagination  in  conception.  The 
manner  and  the  aim  of  Mr.  Millais  are 
avowedly  difleront,  and  though  magnificent 


as  a  colourist,  his  colour  has  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  Mr.  Watts.  It  is  taken 
from  the  life ;  the  blood  is  warm  in  the 
veins,  the  pulse  vibrates  along  the  tissues. 
Indeed,  the  manner  is  almost  too  real  for 
the  treatment  of  the  nude,  which,  in  fact, 
the  artist  has  never  before  attempted.  Mr. 
Leighton’s  ‘  Venus  ’  was  as  cold  as  marble  : 
the  lady  here  bound  to  a  toee  is  scarcely 
chaste  as  unsunned  snow-  We  seem  to  wish 
that  she  would  put  on  her  clothes,  and  that 
because  she  evidently  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  clothes.  Whereas  the  figures  in 
the  best  antiques,  and  likewise  in  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  Raphael,  are  clothed  in  a  beauty  all 
sufficing,  and  live  and  move  as  beings  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  attributes  removed 
from  common  earth.  In  this  female  figure 
Mr.  Millais  has  just  escaped  failure,  and 
nothing  more.  How  much  finer  is  the 
knight,  armour  clad,  who  comes  to  the  lady’s 
rescue ! 

P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  has  one  quiet 
picture,  ‘  The  Orphans’  (143).  A  girl  and 
her  little  brother,  who  evidently  have  seen 
better  days,  are  reduced  to  the  calling  of 
street  musicians :  they  stand  with  a  harp 
in  the  snow,  and  the  little  fellow  is,  by  the 
frost,  sadly  pinched,  though  he  suffers 
patiently.  The  sentiment  is  simple  and 
heartfelt,  and  the  execution  careful  and 
firm — qualities  for  which  we  look  in  vain 
among  Mr.  Calderon’s  other  contributions. 
Also  the  best  picture  by  Mr.  Armitage 
has  been  fittingly  selected  for  this  chief 
room ;  indeed,  the  artist  has  seldom  been 
more  happy  in  choice  of  subject  or  more 
pleasing  in  treatment  than  in  the  ‘Inci¬ 
dent  suggesting  to  .®sop  his  fable  of 
Fortune  and  the  Sleeping  Boy  ’  (171). 
The  boy  stretched  upon  the  ground  is  a 
capital  study ;  and  the  whole  story  is  told 
naturally  and  yet  with  Art.  The  peeps  of 
landscape  between  the  trees  are  pretty,  and 
the  trees  of  noble  growth,  both  in  their 
trunks  and  in  their  crowning  heads 
massive  without  heaviness.  The  general 
manner  is  somewhat  French,  especially  in 
the  management  of  colouring  in  a  low  key ; 
it  may  also  recall  Poussin  and  other 
painters  of  historic  landscape,  a  style  of 
Art  strangely  neglected  in  our  day.  But 
as  the  Academy  is,  for  a  second  year,  to 
open  an  exhibition  of  old  masters,  we  may 
hope  that  our  painters  will  learn  to  emu¬ 
late  whatever  in  bygone  Art  deserves  to 
live  through  all  time.  Some  such  thoughts 
Mr.  Dobson  may  have  entertained  in 
painting  ‘  Nunc  Dimittis  ’  (217) :  the  style 
has  the  softness  of  Sasso  Ferrato. 

‘  The  Spectral  Huntsman  ’  (176),  by  P. 
F.  Poole,  R.A.  The  position  of  this  great 
painter  has  been  too  long  established  to 
be  materially  affected  by  a  solitary  mis¬ 
take,  and  in  the  present  effort  -v^l  be 
recognised  the  splendour  of  other  days 
still  burning  as  with  unquenched  fire. 
The  composition  is  highly  imaginative : 
the  painter  takes  the  spectator  once  more 
into  the  region  of  the  supernatural. 
Somewhat  as  pendants  in  the  same  raptur¬ 
ous  school  of  colour  hang  works  by  the  two 
Scotch  Associates  of  our  Academy,  Mr.  Or- 
CHARDSON  and  Mr.  Pettie.  ‘  Day  Dreams  ’ 
(172),  by  the  former,  is  less  slashing,  neg¬ 
ligent,  and  reckless,  and  more  detailed  and 
careful  than  heretofore.  The  composition 
is  all  askew ;  the  principal  line  lies  as  a 
diagonal  across  the  canvas ;  this  probably 
is  an  intentional  eccentricity,  to  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  genius.  The  colour 
is  consummate.  Also  for  colour,  and  like¬ 
wise  for  action  and  intensity  of  purpose, 
Mr.  Pettie’s  ‘Sally’  (180)  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  as  a  stroke  of  genius.  The  figures 
in  onward  rush  repeat  boldly  the  same 
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form  and  action,  each,  in  succession,  add¬ 
ing  force  to  the  accumulated  effect. 
Coui-age  and  daring  mark  this  dauntless 
sortie  ;  one  figure  only  stands  motionless, 
and  with  finger  up  to  lip  imposes  silence. 
The  darkness  of  this  castle- chamber  and 
the  colour  in  the  darkness  are  ominous  : 
the  picture  is  little  short  of  grand.  ‘  Touch¬ 
stone  and  Audrey  ’  (909),  in  Gallery  X.,  is 
in  a  different  key  and  spirit,  but  no  less 
clever  in  its  way.  Mr.  Pettie  is  among 
the  few  artists  who,  this  year,  have  made 
advance.  The  Academy  suffers  from  the 
almost  total  absence  of  Mr.  Leighton, 
who,  from  severe  illness,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  principal  work.  His  only 
composition  is  small,  but  choice.  ‘  A  Nile 
Woman’  (163)  shows  the  artist’s  subtle 
treatment  of  nature ;  in  the  moonlight 
there  is  colour :  indeed,  Mr.  Leighton,  in 
his  more  recent  works,  has  evidently  been 
striving  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  his 
early  and  middle  manner.  Mr.  Poyntee 
is  also  in  this  large  room  seen  only  by  a 
little  work,  but  that,  too,  is  choice  and  out 
of  the  common.  ‘  Andromeda  ’  (137)  has 
graceful  lines ;  the  forms  are  lovely  ;  and 
the  expression  of  the  turned  head,  while 
quiet,  is  deeply  tragic.  The  scarf  carried 
by  the  wind  recalls  the  drapery  of  Titian’s 
‘  Ariadne  :  ’  the  picture,  indeed,  may  claim 
consanguinity  with  the  Venetian  school : 
it  catches  inspiration  from  Tintoret,  the 
grandest  of  Venetians.  Prom  the  preced¬ 
ing  painters  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  still  more 
recent  phases  of  English  Art  represented 
by  Mr.  Stanhope  and  others.  ‘  The 
Olive  Tree — a  Pastoral’  (151),  by  this 
peculiar  but  highly-gifted  painter,  has 
deservedly  obtained  from  the  hangers  dis¬ 
tinction.  Though  placed  high,  its  merits 
are  not  hid.  The  figures,  perhaps,  cannot 
bo  accounted  free  from  a  certain  obnoxious 
uncouthness,  and  yet  are  they  noble  and 
even  beautiful  after  their  kind.  In  fact, 
the  ideas  of  the  world  as  to  beauty  have, 
of  late,  undergone  change.  What  is  pretty 
and  small  and  highly-finished  is  deemed 
weak  and  sentimental ;  and,  instead,  we  are 
called  upon  to  worship  the  strong,  the 
manly,  the  heroic,  the  womanly.  The 
works  of  Madox  Brown,  Burne  Jones, 
Frederick  Walker,  E.  S.  Stanhope,  and 
others,  have  wrought  a  change  in  public 
opinion.  The  cause  which  they  espouse 
has,  doubtless,  been  prejudiced  by  eccen¬ 
tricity,  extravagance,  and,  occasionally, 
obtrusive  ugliness.  These  faults,  it  seems 
likely,  time  may  correct.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
in  some  sort,  belongs  to  this  school,  and 
‘The  Head  of  a  Cardinal’  (200)  has,  it 
must  be  admitted,  fine  qualities.  Alma 
Tadema  is  difficult  of  classification :  he 
belongs  to  no  school,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  himself  is  a  school.  ‘  Un  Jongleur  ’ 
(153)  is  defiant,  disagreeable,  clever:  the 
roof  and  the  capitals  to  the  columns  are 
well  painted,  the  accessories  altogether  are 
good  in  decorative  Art.  The  contributions 
of  M.  Tadema  are,  as  usual,  liberal ;  here 
they  are  three  in  number ;  in  Paris, 
Munich,  and  other  European  capitals,  we 
have  seen  him  in  more  profusion.  That  he 
should  be  so  prolific  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand,  seeing  that  he  paints  in  a 
deliberate,  mature,  solid  style.  ‘  Un 
Interieur  Eomain’  (148)  is  the  artist’s 
most  satisfactory  offering  to  the  Academy. 
He  has  decked  this  interior  with  floor 
mosaics  and  mural  adornings  after  his 
well-known  antiquarian  tastes. 

To  our  mind,  about  the  best  picture  J.  C. 
Horsley,  E.A.,  ever  painted  is  ‘The 
Banker’s  Private  Eoom  —  negotiating  a 
Loan’  (147).  The  old  usurer  is  worthy  of 
the  scholars  of  Eembrandt ;  the  flgure  is 

powerful,  individual,  and,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  capitally  turned  out 
of  hand.  The  execution  is  not  that  of  the 
small  Dutchmen,  such  as  Teniers  and 
Ostade ;  it  is  large  and  broad,  and  yet 
realistic.  Here  and  there  may  be  noticed 
a  watchful  eye  for  niceties  of  detail ;  on 
the  table,  for  instance,  is  a  purple  plush 
cloth,  not  new,  but  at  that  stage  when 
threads  grow  bare :  the  cloth  which  was 
once  handsome  is  now  worse  for  wear,  yet 
still  respectable.  A  nice  passage  is  that 
where  the  curtain  shades  the  window. 
The  distinctions  of  colour  and  of  light  are 
here  delicate  as  they  are  literal.  Mr. 
Horsley’s  second  picture  touches  his  fa¬ 
vourite  theme — flirtation.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  his  Art  may  advance  in  solid 
and  intellectual  qualities.  Also  it  appears 
that  W.  P.  Frith,  E.A.,  is  in  the  way  of 
correcting  what  some  have  considered  a 
style  which  scarcely  did  justice  to  his 
talents.  The  subjects  he  chooses,  the  au¬ 
thors  he  illustrates,  are  the  same  as  hitherto ; 
but  in  the  picture  of  ‘  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley 
and  the  Perverse  Widow’  (157)  no  false 
tricks  divert  the  eye  from  the  facts  of 
the  case,  which,  indeed,  are  in  themselves 
sufficiently  piquant.  Mr.  Frith  has  a  wit 
akin  to  that  of  the  Spectator ;  it  sparkles 
with  fun,  yet  never  roars  with  laughter ; 
it  is  not  rude  or  loud,  and  yet  no  satire  can 
have  keener  edge.  As  for  quality  of  exe¬ 
cution,  nothing  can  well  be  finer  in  painting 
than  the  black  dress  of  this  very  perverse 
widow.  The  pictures  of  T.  Faed,  E.A., 
though  comprised  within  the  widely  inclu¬ 
sive  genera  of  yc;?re-painting,  belong  to  a 
wholly  distinct  species  from  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Horsley.  They  relate  to  a  class 
and  a  sphere  wherein  civilisation  would 
come  as  an  intrusion.  ‘  When  the  Day  is 
done’  (192)  does  not  differ  materially  from 
what  Mr.  Faed  himself  has  done  before, 
though  evidently  he  is  not  so  tired  of  his 
work  as  the  poor  navvy  in  the  picture  after  a 
hard  day’s  toil.  This  honest  labourer  is  an 
old  acquaintance  ;  his  good  face  and  ragged 
clothes  are  familiar  in  exhibitions.  The 
best  figure  is  that  of  the  little  child  saying 
its  prayers  before  going  to  bed;  Frere  has 
done  the  same  sort  of  thing  to  perfection  ; 
and  Mr.  Faed’s  manner  may  gain  what  it 
has  long  wanted  by  emulating  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  quietism  of  certain  French 
painters,  who,  like  himself,  are  devoted  to 
the  humble  class  that  in  honest  poverty, 
and  under  the  dignity  of  toil,  maintains 
nature’s  true  nobility.  Breton,  Millet,  and 
others  in  the  French  school,  gain  more 
pictorial  unity,  more  unison  in  tone,  than 
Mr.  Faed.  The  picture  before  us,  for 
example,  is  scattered,  the  execution  ragged, 
the  composition  one  sided  and  fragmentary. 
It  has  the  disadvantage,  moreover,  of  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  continuation  or  new  edition  of 
stories  told  before.  The  cottages  Mr.  Faed 
paints,  if  not  identical,  are  all  in  the  same 
village  or  hamlet,  and  the  tenants  are  of 
one  family.  The  artist,  however,  may 
plead  in  excuse  the  difficulty  of  striking 
out  a  new  line  in  this  class  of  subjects. 
Young  Mr.  Topham  and  G.  D.  Leslie,  each 
pleasantly  present  in  this  gallery,  we  have 
noticed  before. 

The  portraits,  though  numerous,  are  not 
in  excess  ;  and  the  public  may  reasonably 
take  an  interest  and  feel  a  pride  in  looking 
on  the  illustrious  men  and  women  of  our 
time.  And  the  hanging  of  these  effigies  is 
judicious  and  effective  ;  glancing  along  the 
upper  rank,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  sky 
outline,  the  heads  of  statesmen  are  found 
to  alternate  pleasantly  with  the  tops  of 
mountains.  Portraits,  as  usual,  compete 
with  landscapes  for  the  honour  of  the  high 

places.  The  eye  cannot  escape  anything 
so  large,  tremendous,  and  knock-down  as 
‘  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  ’ 
(199),  painted  by  H.  T.  Wells,  A.E.A., 

“for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fish¬ 
mongers.”  The  life-sized  chancellor,  full 
robed,  steps  forward  on  a  bright  red  carpet ; 
in  the  rear  marches  the  train-bearer,  in  front 
the  sword-bearer  and  the  mace-bearer. 

The  work  is  more  remarkable  for  size 
and  show  than  for  quality ;  the  execution 
is  slashing,  the  manner  self  -  confident. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  I 

the  picture  displays  stipreme  power  and  1 

mastery.  Mr.  Buckner  is  once  more  unap-  | 

proachable — wecannotadd  irreproachable — ■ 
for  fluffy,  flimsy  draperies  of  ladies  and 
duchesses ;  the  faces  are  quite  secondary 
to  the  millinery  :  the  portraits  of  ‘  Mrs. 
Sloane  Stanley  ’  (173)  and  of  ‘  The  Countess 
of  Dudley  ’  (225)  are  striking  examples  of 
this  style  of  Art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

Mr.  Sant,  E.  A.  Elect,  will  wear  his  honours 
modestly ;  the  portrait  of  ‘  The  Princess 
Beatrice’  (154)  is  in  his  best  manner; 
more  quiet  and  less  assuming  than  some¬ 
times.  Mr.  Herdman  again  shows  taste, 
style,  colour,  in  ‘  Wappy,  son  of  J.  Dick 
Peddie,  Esq.’  (205) ;  also  for  refinement 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Pope’s  portrait  of 
‘  Alice  Schlesinger  ’  (136).  The  heads  and 
full  lengths  of  Mr.  Knight,  E.A.  ;  Mr. 
Macnee,  E.S.A. ;  and  Mr.  Macbeth  are  of 
usual  vigour  and  fidelity. 

The  landscapes,  if  without  distinguishing 
novelty,  preserve  a  pretty  uniform  excel¬ 
lence.  We  have  to  take  a  sad  and  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell  of  T.  Creswick,  E.A. : 
‘Mill,  near  Whitby’  (179),  is  without  a 
date :  we  fancy  it  cannot  be  his  latest 
work ;  at  all  events,  it  is  pleasantly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  best  and  middle  manner. 

The  scene  is  a  quiet  sylvan  solitude.  Near 
by  hangs  ‘  The  Tomb  of  Themistocles  ’ 
(183),  by  J.  E.  Herbert,  E.A. :  the  style 
is  that  which  the  painter  adopted  in  the 
background  of  ‘  The  Moses,’  the  large 
wall- picture  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament: 
it  is  light  and  brilliant  in  key,  translucent 
in  atmosphere,  photographic  in  detail. 
Again,  a  little  to  the  right,  we  come  upon 
yet  a  different  manner  in  a  ‘  Landscape — 
Derbyshire’  (184),  by  G.  Mason,  A.E.A. 

The  picture  is  a  study  of  colour,  a  consum¬ 
mation  of  poetic  sentiment ;  twilight  sha¬ 
dows  the  earth ;  sunset  lights  the  sky. 

Like  symphonies  in  colour  the  artist  has 
given  us  before.  Also  for  enjoyment  of 
sweet  harmony  we  may  turn  to  ‘  Sunshine 
Showers  ’  (211),  by  Vicat  Cole,  A.E.A.  A 
rainbow  spans  the  valley,  and  the  prismatic 
colours  are  used  for  the  key-notes  to  the 
composition.  As  a  contrast  the  eye  may 
be  struck  with  a  vigorous,  faithful,  and 
Constable -like  landscape,  ‘  On  the  Eiver 
Conway  ’  (208),  by  J.  W.  Whittaker,  of 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  We  had 
wondered  why  the  painter  was  not  in 
greater  force  in  his  own  society ;  the  cause 
is  here  patent.  In  common  with  some 
other  members,  he  tries  his  fortunes  in  the 
Academy.  The  number  who  have  yielded 
to  temptation  is  less  than  might  have  been 
feared.  We  think  it  for  the  best  interests 
of  English  Art  that  the  two  Water-Colour 
Societies  should  preserve  intact  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  prestige. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  E.A.,  and  E.  Ansdell, 
A.E.A.,  are,  as  usual,  prolific:  the  one 
exhibits  seven  pictures,  the  other  five ;  of 
these  the  works  before  us  (142  by  the 
former,  and  166  by  the  latter)  show  no 
change  on  the  standard  of  excellence 
already  attained.  Neither  have  we  any¬ 
thing  fresh  to  remark  on  Mr.  Beavis, 
save,  perhaps,  that  the  hopes  we  express 
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in.  our  review  of  tlae  Institute  are  here  in 
the  Academy  disappointed.  ‘  Hanliug  up 
a  Fishing-Boat— coast  of  Holland’  (ITT),  is 
marred  by  the  extravagance  and  ostenta¬ 
tion  which  are  the  artist’s  bane.  Half  this 
picture,  if  carefully  studied,  were  better 
than  the  whole.  H.  G-Uilaxd,  in  a  couple 
of  commendable  animal  pieces,  is  intent  on 
emulating  Eosa  Bonheur ;  while  S.  Cak- 
TER,  in  a  tremendous  effort,  ‘  Herne’s 
Miduight  Hunt  in  Windsor  Forest’  (212), 
evidently  believes  it  possible  to  sui’pass 
Sneyders. 

Foreigners  are  less  conspicuous  this 
year  than  last.  But  we  are  glad  to  greet 
again  De  ILvas,  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  esteem  the  first  cattle 
painter  in  the  Low  Countries.  ‘  Early 
Morning’  (210)  has  the  artist’s  delicious 
quahties  of  colour  under  sunlight.  We  re¬ 
joice  that  the  hangers  have  elevated  a  pic¬ 
ture  (140) — as  usual,  the  reverse  of  refined 
— by  A.  Dillexs,  the  Belgian.  The  well- 
known  ‘  Interior  of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp  ’ 
(13S),  by  Cleyxheus,  not  unworthy  of 
Leys,  has  rightly  gained  the  line. 

J.  C.  Hook  and  £.  W.  Cooke  have  been 
studmng  in  the  land  of  these  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painters,  and  are  not  one  whit 
behind  the  best  of  them.  ‘  Brimming, 
Holland’  (158),  by  Mr.  Hook,  is  true  to 
the  build  of  Dutch  craft,  and  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Dutch  people.  The  picture  is, 
indeed,  “brimming,”  not  in  waters  only, 
it  is  overflowing  with  light  and  colour. 
Again,  we  know  of  nothing  in  Dutch  Art 
more  real  or  pictui’esque  than  ‘  A  Calm 
Day  on  the  Scheldt  ’  (189),  by  Mr.  Cooke. 
It  has  finer  qualities  than  the  calm  by  M. 
Clays  now  in  the  F rench  gallery.  Compare 
the  water  surfaces  in  the  tv’O  pictures. 
Clay’s  water  has  no  sm-face.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  more  true  or  beautiful 
in  the  Academy  than  the  study  of  these 
bright  slumbrous  reflections  cast  in  the 
transparent  depths  of  the  tranquil  sea. 


Galleries  Xos.  IV.  axd  V. 

As  the  exhibition  hero  begins  to  flag,  we 
will  throw  together  two  rooms.  Gallerj’ 
IV.  becomes  famous  as  the  spot  where  iSlr. 
Gladstone  wi.shed  himself  a  monkey,  as  he 
viewed  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  group  from 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  also  noto¬ 
rious  as  the  placo  where  hang  “  by  com¬ 
mand,”  certain  portraits  execrable  in  Art. 
Galleiy  V.  is  unequal ;  stupidity  stares  out 
in  places :  some  Eoyal  Academicians  are 
here  at  their  worst ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  walls  in  places  shine  brilliantly. 
Among  leading  works  arc,  ‘  The  Boy- 
hf»od  of  Raleigh,’  by  lilr.  Millais  ;  ‘  Conta- 
dini  waiting  for  Hire,’  by  Mr.  Halswelle  ; 

‘  Clirist  canned  to  the  Sepulchre,’  by 
Sn.xou  CisEiii  ;  ‘The  Great  Lady,’  by  C. 
Eo-ssiteu  ;  and  ‘  ( )ut  of  the  World,’  by  !Mr. 
liEiiMAXX.  An  analysis  of  contents  gives 
the  following  results  ; — G.allery  IV.  con¬ 
tains  ()H  work-  ;  (jallmy  contains  92 ; 
total  number  of  ])ietures  130.  This  total 
i.s  made  up  a.-  follow- : — fourteen  Acade¬ 
micians  exhibit  IT  works:  six  Associates 
exhibit  0  work-,  and  10.”  out.-iders  exhibit 
1 OT  works.  Total  number  of  works  in  Gal¬ 
leries  IV.  and  V.  l.”0;  total  number  of 
contributors  123. 

A  leading  picture  of  the  year  is  ‘  The 
Boyhowl  of  Raleigh’  (331),  b}*  J.  E.  Mil¬ 
lais,  R.A.  A  fisherman  with  the  impas- 
8ione<l  action  of  an  Italian  improvisatore 
tells  the  story  of  the  sea  and  of  distant 
lands  to  young  Raleigh,  who,  with  wide 
wondering  eyes,  drinks  in  the  inspiring 
narrative.  The  picture  is  opulent  in  colour, 
indeed,  so  thick  lie  the  pigments,  that  a 
whole  paint-box  must  have  been  emptied 


on  the  canvas.  And  yet  the  work  is  not 
coarse  :  with  skilled  hand  the  painter  plays 
with  his  materials,  varies  his  surface  and 
textures,  dashes  off  a  bit  of  realism,  and 
then  sweeps  in  broad  generalities,  which, 
with  impulsive  impatience,  he  leaves  at  a 
point  somewhat  short  of  completeness. 
This  sort  of  bravoura,  hit  or  miss  practice, 
is  perilous,  in  the  hands  even  of  Mr. 
Millais ;  though  for  the  present  successful, 
it  can  scarcely  in  the  long  run  prove  safe. 
Mr.  Oechardsox  is  another  of  our  artists 
who  relies  almost  too  confidently  on  genius. 

‘  The  Market- Girl  from  the  Lido  ’  (298)  is 
clever  and  sketchy.  Like  objection  may 
lie  to  an  over-slight  composition,  ‘  Adrift  ’ 
(293),  by  W.  McTaggart.  Children  full 
of  fun  and  frolic  are  in  a  great  fright ;  the 
raft  on  which  they  play  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  and  becomes  beyond 
their  management.  The  idea  is  good,  yet 
the  picture,  though  of  no  ordinary  ability, 
has  been  left  little  more  than  a  ‘  ‘  rubbing- 
in.”  Mr.  McTaggart  dates  from  Scotland ; 
and  so  once,  we  imagine,  did  Mr.  T. 
Graham,  judging  from  ‘  The  Wayfarers  ’ 
(288),  a  capital  achievement,  like  to  the 
Scotch  school  in  general,  and  to  Mi’. 
Orchardson  in  particular.  The  touch  is 
ragged,  the  colours  are  broken,  but  the 
effect  gained  is  powerful,  especially  at  a 
distance.  Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts,  commended 
in  our  review  of  the  Institute,  is  yet 
one  more  artist  who  mingles  together  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  Scotch  school. 

‘  The  Minstrel’s  Song  ’  (343)  is  an  interior 
with  over  much  wall  and  floor  space  left 
void.  The  individual  studies  are  admirable, 
but  the  composition  gapes  in  intervals  wide 
apart :  it  needs  compression.  The  picture 
is  somewhat  beyond  the  painter’s  power. 
The  same  opinion  may  be  expressed  of 
another  Scotchman,  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr,  who 
once  again  in  a  semi-historic  work,  ‘  Ring 
Charles  I.  at  Exeter  ’  (226),  makes  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  yenre-painting  with 
historic  themes,  Dutch  methods  with  high 
Art.  The  picture,  nevertheless,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  an  advance  upon  his  last  year’s 
performance.  We  may  commend  for  good 
intention  and  elevated  motive,  a  composi¬ 
tion  by  Ml’.  Ha  XX  A  IT,  ‘  The  Heavens  de¬ 
clare  Thy  Glory  ’  (28T).  Mr.  Halswelle 
represents  yet  another  phase  of  the  Scotch 
school,  that  which  obtained  distinction  in 
the  Spanish  subjects  of  the  late  John 
Phillip.  For  though  Mr.  ILvlswelle  lays 
his  ‘  Scene  at  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
Rome,’  we  can  almost  fancy  ourselves  in 
Spain.  Here  is  a  boy  scarcely  unworthy 
of  Murillo’s  beggars ;  the  monks  also  are 
fine  studies  which  might  stand  in  a  Sevil¬ 
lian  picture.  The  work  comes  indeed  very 
near  to  a  success ;  the  defect  is  that  here 
and  there  a  figure  falls  short  of  complete¬ 
ness,  also  the  composition  wants  bringing 
together.  There  is  an  opening  just  now  in 
the  Academy  for  works  of  this  class. 

One  or  two  specimens  of  religious  Art 
claim  a  word.  Gethsemane’  (285),  by  Mr. 
Armitage,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  incident 
from  jEsop  that  we  have  already  com¬ 
mended.  The  colour  is  inky ;  even  in 
moonlight  the  modulations  are  not  of  this 
unvaried  monotone ;  but  the  work,  notwith¬ 
standing,  is  noble.  Wo  would  rather  pass 
over  without  criticism  Mr.  Thorburn’s 
‘  St.  John  the  Baptist  ’  (339).  Neither 
need  the  spectator  be  detained  long  by  a 
large,  imposing,  traditional,  composition 
by  Signor  Ciseri,  ‘  Christ  carried  to  the 
Sepulchre’  (331).  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
this  performance  that  no  single  part  rises 
into  exceptional  merit  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  whole  from  Academic  respectability. 

M.  Rltiolph  Lehmaxx  has  seldom  given 


the  Academy  a  work  of  higher  order  than 
‘Out  of  the  World  ’  (311).  There  is  a 
touch  of  the  mystic  feeling  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  figure  of  the  pious  monk  seated 
before  something  like  a  modern  piano.  Mr. 
Lehmann  gains  sentiment  at  the  expense 
of  vigour.  We  should  suppose  the  dreamy 
motion  of  the  figures  need  not  be  dispelled 
by  a  little  more  detail.  It  is  instructive  to 
contrast  this  impressive  subject  with  an 
analogous  theme  by  M.  Legros,  ‘  Pretres 
au  Lutrin  ’  (139).  M.  Legros  is  strong  in 
individualism,  he  reaches  near  to  the  force 
of  Zurbaran  and  Ribera ;  and  again  in  ‘  Un 
Vieillard  en  Priere’  (228)  he  is  not  far  from 
Van  Eyck.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  old  masters  upon  our 
modern  men.  Mr.  Burgess  often  recalls 
Spanish  schools,  as  now  in  ‘  A  Scene  during 
the  Republican  Insurrection  in  Spain,  1869  ’ 
(230).  It  would  almost  appear,  however, 
that  this  “insurrection”  must  have  been 
got  up  among  the  artist’s  models.  Some  of 
the  figures  fall  into  rant,  and  a  youth  upon 
the  ground  is  poorly  painted.  A  group  of 
kneeling  women,  in  black  Spanish  man¬ 
tillas,  forms  the  most  artistic  passage ;  the 
picture  is  good,  but  fails  in  parts.  Mr.  J. 
Gelfeiths,  of  Bombay,  whose  water-colour 
drawings  we  have  recently  commended,  ex¬ 
hibits,  after  his  usual  manner,  powerful  and 
repulsive  figures  under  ‘  The  Mid  -  day 
Sun  ’  (236).  The  artist  has  genius,  though 
under  an  eccentric  form.  For  strong 
naturalism  may  be  commended  a  figure  by 
H.  H.  Emmersox,  under  the  title  ‘  Good 
Luck  ’  (SOT).  Variety  of  subject  and  of  style 
is  avowedly  a  chief  charm  in  the  present 
Academy.  Thus  we  may  pass  under  rapid 
review  several  works  which  arouse  varied 
feelings.  ‘The  Great  Lady’  (342),  by  C. 
Rossiter,  is  careful,  true,  commendable, 
merry,  yet  melancholy ;  the  figures  may  be 
supposed  to  move,  but  are  motionless.  This 
well-painted  picture  falls  into  what  the  old 
hymn  calls  “awful  mirth;”  it  is  dull, 
monotonous,  yet  well  meant.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  justly  balanced,  the  story  clearly 
told.  Mr.  Houghtox  favours  us  with  a 
figure  of  sentimental  grotesqueness.  This 
‘  Sheik  Hamil’  (316),  from  Isa  Craig’s 
ballad,  though  swearing  eternal  devotion 
to  a  lost  wife,  looks  an  Oriental  Blue  Beard. 
This  savage  has  claws  or  paws  for  hands, 
and  his  complexion  and  general  get  up  are 
metallic  and  black.  The  picture,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  supreme  in  talent,  yet  it 
is  hard  to  excuse  an  art  so  studiously  dis¬ 
agreeable.  To  Mr.  Hayxes  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  ‘  Dido  ’  (346),  who  also  looks 
into  space.  This  poetic  statuesque  figure 
is  not  unlike  some  of  the  abstractions  of 
Mr.  Leighton.  AVe  may  commend,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  a  figure  (231)  by  E.  R.  Tatloe  ; 
likewise  ‘  Viola’  (257)  and  ‘Juliet’  (420), 
by  W.  E.  Frost,  A. R.A. ;  also  a  head 
(2911,  by  Mrs.  Charretie.  Of  Mr.  Frith 
we  have  already  spoken,  a  scene  from 
Sterne’s  “  Sentimental  Journey,”  seems  to 
his  heart’s  content.  IMr.  T.  Goodall  de¬ 
serves  commendation,  yet  may  stand  in 
need  of  correction  ;  he  pauses  at  a  perilous 
point  in  his  career.  A  fancy  head,  ‘  Spring  ’ 
(284),  is  tasteful,  yet  waxy;  it  lacks  force. 

‘  The  Return  of  Ulysses  ’  (234)  shows  like 
proclivities ;  it  is  pleasing  in  smooth 
generalities.  The  old  nurse  may  be  none 
the  worse  for  having  been  possibly  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  oldest  of  Raphael’s  four 
sibyls.  Young  Mr.  GoodaU  has  knowledge 
and  refinement :  he  may  still  need  stronger 
naturalism  and  closer  individual  study ;  but 
his  aims  are  high,  his  creations  soar  above 
the  common  level. 

A  few  miscellanies  may  be  thrown  to¬ 
gether  ;  some  for  praise.  And  yet  in  place 
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of  praise  "we  have  to  object  that  ‘The 
Eector’s  Little  Daughter  ’  (254),  by  J. 
Hatllak,  is  wanting  in  detail  and  har¬ 
mony  of  coloui’.  Mr.  Hayllar,  however, 
can  never  paint  without  proof  of  ability. 
A  certain  ‘Marriage,  a.d.  1207’  (243), 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Cokbotjld,  is  “  exhibited 
by  command  :  ”  the  work  is  of  a  quality 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  be 
designated.  ‘  The  Fish  Auction,  Brixham  ’ 
(313X  by  Mr.  F.  Chester,  is  careful  and 
harmless.  ‘A  Letter-Bag’  (323),  by  C. 
Green,  is  conscientious,  though  rather  hard 
and  diy.  ‘  A  Creche’  (220),  by  J.  Collin- 
SON,  is  quiet,  well  painted,  but  colorudess. 

‘  School  Time  ’  (335),  by  J.  Clark,  is 
clever,  but  also  somewhat  colourless  and 
incomplete.  ‘A  Venetian  Girl’  (250),  by 
Mrs.  Eobbinson,  though  not  without  the 
artist’s  failings,  has  more  than  usual  care. 

The  portraits  need  not  detain  us.  It 
might  not  be  loyal  to  speak  of  two  royal 
pictures  by  Mr.  Weigall  as  they  deserve; 
therefore  we  pass  on.  Let  us  turn  to  Mr. 
Macnee’s  head — and  there  are  few  nobler 
studies  in  the  Academy — of  ‘  The  Eev. 
Thomas  Barclay  ’  (262).  This  truly  vener¬ 
able  face  is  painted  vigorously,  yet  deli¬ 
cately.  Also  inimitable  in  its  way  is  Sir 
Francis  Grant’s  equestrian  portrait  of 
‘  Anstruther  Tompson,  Esq. ;  presented 
by  the  Gentlemen  and  Farmers  of  the 
Fytchley  Hunt’  (263).  The  horse  could 
scarcely  be  painted  better.  In  Gallery  V. 
we  have  marked  three  heads  for  comment. 
‘Hubert’  (321),  by  E.  Long,  is  brilliant 
and  skilful :  the  face  is  in  a  light  key 
relieved  from  a  background  in  half  tone  ; 
expression  and  transparency  are  thrown 
into  the  eyes.  ‘  Lady  Wentworth  ’  (330), 
by  F.  B.  Barwell,  is  a  portrait  which 
strives  to  be  out  of  the  common ;  the  effect 
does  not  fail  to  be  startling,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  staring,  though  thecolouriskeptdown. 
Sketchy,  yet  supremely  effective,  is  the 
mannerism  of  J.  Sant,  E.A.  Elect,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  ‘  Children  of  the  Lord  Aveland  ’ 
(304).  The  painter  rejoices  in  fling  of 
brush  ;  his  colour  arrests,  almost  protrudes, 
upon  attention. 

Of  some  of  the  landscape-painters  here 
present  we  have  already  spoken,  or  shall 
have  occasion  yet  to  speak,  such  as  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  J.  Danby,  Mr.  Lear,  Mr.  Oakes, 
Ml’.  MacCallum,  Mr.  Hering.  But  we  stop 
before  ‘  A  Woodland  Scene  ’  (223),  by  W. 
Litker,  because  the  best  of  many  similar 
works  which  the  artist  has  contributed  to 
London  exhibitions.  The  grassy  sward  is 
sunny,  and  the  beech-tree  silvery :  the 
picture  has  detail  and  sparkle.  Also  we 
look  with  pleasure  on  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  poetic  scenes  ever  painted,  by  C. 
J.  Lewis;  the  picture  is  attuned  to  the 
Laureate’s  lines,  “  Move  eastward,  happy 
earth  ”  (247).  The  composition  may  be 
scattered  and  wanting  in  unity,  but  it  is 
lovely  in  colour  and  calm  in  sentiment. 
As  anti-sympathetic  as  a  lily  to  a  thistle, 
so  opposed  in  sentiment  is  this  sweet  ^soft 
scene  to  a  thorny,  flinty  landscape  on  the 
‘  Undercliff  ’  (305),  by  J.  W.  Inchbold. 
This  eccentric  effort  is  like  a  harsh  etching 
printed  in  blue  and  black;  the  trees  are 
cut  out  in  angles  severely ;  they  stand  as 
side-slips  on  the  stage  against  a  clear  sky. 
The  style  assuredly  is  original ;  it  is  far  too 
abnormal  to  owe  much  even  to  natui’e. 
Again,  a  wholly  different  manner  meets  the 
eye  in  ‘  Morning  Mists  on  Loch  Maree  ’ 
(344),  by  A.  W.  Hunt,  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  falls 
under  our  notice  on  another  page.  The 
public  have  reason  to  esteem  his  Sawings 
more  highly  than  his  oil-paintings.  The 
picture  now  before  us  is  beyond  the 

painter’s  compass ;  the  lines  do  not  com¬ 
pose,  the  colours  are  not  in  concord.  And 
yet  it  is  evident  the  artist  has  striven  to  get 
as  many  and  as  varied  truths  into  his 
picture  as  possible.  And  though  he  has 
in  some  measure  failed,  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
spect  the  effort. 

Among  animal  painters  Mr.  Ansdell  and 
Mr.  Cooper  do  not  call  for  observation ;  as 
already  said,  they  seldom  deviate  from  the 
established  standard,  whatever  be  the 
change  in  incident.  E.  N.  Downard,  as 
a  painter  of  sheep,  comes  with  some  fresh¬ 
ness  :  the  flock  descending  a  green,  grassy, 
headland  (251),  is  painted  with  care  and 
fidelity.  We  may  commend  generally, 
fruit  (233),  by  W.  Hughes;  ‘Interior  of 
the  Frari,  Venice  ’  (218),  by  W.  Henry  ; 
and  ‘  The  Great  Temple  Palace,  Thebes  ’ 
(314),  by  J.  D.  Crace.  We  end  with  one 
of  the  very  few  pictures  which  this  year  has 
been  greeted  with  acclamation,  the  ‘  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Visit  to  Poor  Eelations  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens’  (265),  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  The  composition  consists  of  a 
large  monkey  nursing  a  small  monkey, 
with  a  black  monkey  devouring  an  orange 
over  head.  The  artist,  with  his  accustomed 
suavity  of  pencil,  mingles  beauty  with  gro¬ 
tesqueness,  grace  with  uncouthness,  civili¬ 
sation,  so  to  speak,  with  savageness.  These 
beasts  appeal  to  human  sympathies,  and 
herein  lies  the  spell  of  Landseer’s  magic 
pencil.  The  handling,  smooth,  dexterous, 
and  facile,  is  in  the  artist’s  happiest 
manner. 

Galleries  Nos.  VI  and  VII. 

These  two  galleries,  like  the  preceding 
rooms,  are  hung  with  the  praiseworthy 
intention  of  making  things  pleasant  all 
round  ;  the  walls  display  an  agreeable  and 
balanced  variety  ;  no  intention  is  apparent 
of  making  anyone  line  of  subject  or  style 
of  Art  dominant,  but  each  and  all  seem  to 
take  their  turn  fairly.  In  Gallery  VI. 
there  is  little  that  is  exceptional  to  em¬ 
phasise.  The  most  memorable  picture  is 
certainly  ‘  St.  Francis  preaching  to  the 
Birds  ’  (409),  by  Mr.  Marks,  the  largest 
is  a  powerful  historic  composition  by  an 
Italian,  Sig.  Tancredi.  We  may  add 
that  the  room  is  distinguished  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  landscapes,  large  and  im¬ 
portant,  contributed  by  W.  Linnell,  J.  T. 
Linnell,  J.  W.  Oakes,  0.  T.  Burt,  and 
H.  Moore.  Gallery  VII.  is  somewhat 
transitional ;  a  chief  wall  is  broken  by  the 
door  leading  to  the  water-colour  room. 
The  opposite  side  with  ‘  Launcelot  Gobbo’s 
Siesta’  (480),  by  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A.,  as  its 
centre,  is  singularly  devoid  of  talent.  The 
gallery,  however,  in  addition  to  many 
minor  works  of  merit,  boasts  of  two  marked 
productions :  ‘  The  Plough,’  by  F.  Walker, 
and  ‘Jochebed,’  by  F.  Goodall,  E.A.  An 
analysis  of  contents  brings  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  results : —  Gallery  VI.  contains  86 
works,  Gallery  VII.  contains  85 :  total 
number  of  pictures  171.  This  total  is 
made  up  as  follows : — eleven  Academicians 
exhibit  14  works,  seven  Associates  exhibit 
10  works,  and  140  outsiders  exhibit  147 
works  :  total  number  of  works  in  Galleries 
VI.  and  VII.  171 :  total  number  of  contri¬ 
butors  158. 

No  picture  arrests  more  attention  than 
‘  St.  Francis  preaching  to  the  Birds  ”  (409), 
by  H.  S.  Marks.  The  subject  is  no  less 
original  than  ‘Dogberry’s  Charge  to  the 
Watch,’  or  ‘  The  Mediaeval  Sculptor  and 
his  Model,’  while  the  colour  and  execution 
have  considerably  more  delicacy  and  finish 
than  heretofore.  The  sermon  of  the  saint 
to  this  novel  kind  of  audience,  as  given  by 
Sir  James  Stephen  among  ecclesiastical 

biographies,  fully  bears  out  the  picture  ; — 
“My  little  brothers,”  it  began,  “you 
should  love  and  praise  the  Author  of  your 
being,  who  has  clothed  you  with  plumage 
and  given  you  wings  with  which  to  fly 
wherever  you  will.  You  were  the  first 
created  of  all  animals.  He  preserved  your 
race  in  the  ark.  He  has  given  the  pure 
atmosphere  for  your  dwelling-place.  You 
sow  not,  neither  do  you  reap.”  This 
discourse,  though  eloquent,  seems  penned 
with  quiet  satire,  and  so  is  the  picture 
painted.  The  audience,  which  comprises 
pelicans,  storks,  snipes,  ducks,  kingfishers, 
bullfinches,  tomtits,  &c.,  display  varied 
intellectual  states  and  spiritual  experiences. 
Some  wear  a  puritanical  air,  others  are 
carried  away  with  conceit  of  mind  or 
vanity  of  plumage.  The  saint  strikes  us  as 
scarcely  up  to  the  occasion,  he  is  not  so 
much  speaking  as  looking  on  :  the  ornitho¬ 
logical  group  is  more  to  the  life  than  the 
human.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
birds  to  be  better  painted;  the  realism  is  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  here  and  there,  as  in  the  lustrous 
feathers  of  the  kingfisher  on  the  wing,  the 
colour  becomes  sparkling.  The  painter, 
however,  is  accustomed  to  think  out  his 
subjects  in  form  and  chiaroscuro  rather 
than  in  colour,  which  seems  added  after¬ 
wards,  not  in  the  heat  of  a  first  conception, 
but  in  the  cool  of  calculation.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  less  hard  than  often,  and  the  work¬ 
manship  is  perfect.  This  success  which 
does  much  to  enliven  a  somewhat  dull 
exhibition,  may,  we  should  hope,  secure 
the  election  of  the  artist  into  the  Academy. 

One  or  two  historic  pictures  caU  for 
notice.  ‘  The  Daughter  of  a  King  ’  (363), 
by  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  ‘  Jochebed  ’  (504)  is  the  only 
contribution  of  F.  Goodall,  E.A,  The 
mother  of  Moses  is  life-size  and  statu¬ 
esque;  tragic,  though  calm,  she  moves  steal¬ 
thily,  fearing  observation  as  she  places  her 
treasure  among  the  rushes.  The  face  is  of 
the  type  which  prevails  in  Egyptian  mar¬ 
bles  ;  indeed  it  might  almost  have  been 
studied  in  the  British  Museum.  That  the 
head  is  grand  in  abstraction  and  immobility 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  though  under  strong 
emotion  it  seems,  as  destiny,  fixed,  resolute, 
unflinching.  And  we  incline  to  think  that 
this,  the  thought)  of  the  picture,  is  better 
than  its  execution:  the  flesh-painting  strikes 
us  as  opaque  and  muddy ;  the  infant  Moses, 
however,  is  softly  modelled.  The  composi¬ 
tion,  as  a  whole,  leaves  deep  impression  on 
the  mind.  Above  Mr.  Goodall’s  ‘  Joche¬ 
bed’  hangs  ‘  The  Good  Shepherd’  (503), 
by  Sir  C.  Lindsay  ;  the  work  does  not 
pretend  to  vigorous  realism,  it  is  rather  to 
be  judged  as  a  right-minded  conception  of 
a  noble  theme.  Another  subject  from 
sacred  lands,  ‘  A  Man  of  Bethlehem,  1869  ’ 

(457),  by^  J.  Morgan,  is  almost  too  fine 
and  effective ;  when  the  writer  was  in 
Bethlehem,  the  men  he  met  with  had  dirt 
about  them,  and  their  garments  were  not 
span  new.  All  such  showy  heads  have 
little  nature  and  less  Art.  Worthy  of 
observation  is  a  thoughtful,  well-managed 
work  by  J.  A.  Houston,  E.S.A.,  ‘Newton 
investigating  Light’  (402).  The  largest 
picture  in  the  historic  line  bears  the  name 
of  Sig.  Tancredi,  under  the  following  de¬ 
scriptive  title  : — ‘  Buoso  da  Duira,  who  be¬ 
trayed  Manfredi,  King  of  Naples,  having 
returned  to  his  Country  a  Beggar,  is  recog¬ 
nised  and  reviled  by  the  people  for  his 
Treachery’  (367).  The  large  space  occu¬ 
pied  could  only  have  been  accorded  to  a 
picture  of  talent.  Sig.  Tancredi,  the  painter, 
we  do  not  find  in  international  catalogues, 
but  the  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Italian  Art :  as  recently  as  the  last  century 
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a  certain  Philippo  Tancredi,  of  Messina, 
was  the  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti,  in  Eome 
and  Naples,  and  is  described  as  of  “  great 
facility,  good  in  colour,  and  ready  in  com¬ 
position.”  The  picture  before  us  seems, 
however,  more  after  the  manner  of  Sig. 
Ussi,  of  Florence,  whose  style,  grounded 
evidently  on  that  of  Delaroche,  was  made 
known  in  1862  by  the  most  masterly  of 
Italian  works  then  exhibited,  ‘The Expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Euke  of  Athens.’  Sig.  Tancre- 
di’s  large  canvas  is  marked  by  the  dramatic 
intensity,  the  breadth  and  force  of  character, 
the  texture  in  surface,  and  the  effect  of 
light  and  colour  at  which  the  Italian 
school  now  aims.  At  first  sight  we  met  this 
tremendous  attempt  with  the  incredulity 
provoked  by  a  multitude  of  failures,  hut  on 
farther  examination  we  were  led  to  more 
favourable  conclusions.  An  Italian  gallery 
has  been  recently  started  in  London ;  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  Academy  is 
seen  in  that  it  has  gained  the  pictui’e 
which  at  this  moment  most  worthily  repre¬ 
sents  the  hope  and  the  genius  of  modern 
Italy. 

In  these  two  galleries  artists  well  known 
reappear ;  their  merits  and  demerits  are 
already  determined.  Thus  of  Messrs. 
Calderon,  Wynheld,  Dobson,  Pettie,  Frith, 
Grant,  Sant,  we  need  scarcely  speak 
further.  Even  though  we  incline  to  pause 
before  their  pleasant  pictures,  we  must  pass 
onwards.  Other  artists  have  scarcely  less 
claim  to  attention.  ‘  Sir  Patrick  Spens  ’ 
(189),  though  it  has  not  gained  the  line,  we 
deem  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  produc¬ 
tions  of  J.  Archer.  The  work  is  conscien¬ 
tious  and  true,  and  tragedy  is  kept  within 
the  limits  of  propriety.  The  dangers  of 
the  stormy  seas  reach  a  sublimity  not 
escaping  extravagance  in  a  picture  by  T. 
Brooks,  ‘  "Will  she  fetch  it  ?  ’  (418) ;  ‘  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Trail  ’  (381)  and  ‘  The  Hearth  of 
his  Home’  (4o9),  by  A.  Eankley,  evince 
more  vigour  than  refinement.  Also  ‘  Acci¬ 
dent  or  Design’  (455),  by  G.  Pope,  is 
rather  more  gay  than  good  in  colour. 
^'ery  powerful,  but  lacking  delicacy,  is  a 
work  not  unworthy  of  the  proved  ability 
of  E.  JiOKG  —  ‘  Lazarillo  and  the  BUnd 
Beggar  ’  (497).  Mr.  S.mallfield  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  places  during  the  season  ; 
hut,  in  common  with  other  painters,  he 
reserves  himself  specially  for  the  Academy. 
M’e  have  supposed  him  as  below  his  prior 
standard,  but  wo  beg  his  pardon.  A  plea¬ 
sant  sunny  sort  of  a! frusco  subject,  ‘As 
ho  met  her  once  a-maying’  (422),  is 
certainly  for  open  daylight  and  effect  of 
figure.s  a;:ainst  a  landscape  background, 
among  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  painter. 
‘The  Dawn  of  Hope’  (484),  by  E.  Coelin- 
Hoy,  rna}'  bo  admired  as  unsentimental  sort 
f»f  rustic,  hung,  no  doubt,  according  to  its 
d>  f-rt-.  .Such  works  nowadays  are  to 
ho  counted  not  hy  units  but  by  tens  and 
hundred.s.  Wo  must  not  forget  to  notice 
-Mr.  WiiisTEEu’.s  reappearance  in  tho  Aca¬ 
demy.  His  solitary  contribution,  ‘The 
balcony  ’  (  ItJS)  is  singular  and  eccentric. 
Tho  picture  might  have  been  painted  in 
■Japan.  It  affects  to.be  Japanese  in  colour, 
composition,  and  handling. 

The  ladies  hero  de.serA’e  honourable  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  that  because  of  their  quiet 
Art-talents,  not,  as  in  politics,  by  rea.son  of 
tho  noise  they  raise.  ‘  Lost’  (458),  by  Miss 
E.  M.  OsBORX,  is  worthy,  we  will  not  say, 
of  a  “female  artist,’  now  a  term  of  contempt 
— it  holds  its  j)lace  strongly  by  its  genuine 
ictorial  merits.  Miss  Osborn,  it  is  well 
nown,  has  been  studying  in  Munich,  and 
this  masterly  work  bears  accordingly  marks 
of  the  I’iloty  school.  The  composition  is 
well-conceived,  the  drawing  firm,  the  story 


clearly  told ;  only  we  might  desire  more 
delicacy  in  detail.  ‘  Elaine  ’  (482),  by  ISL’s. 
S.  AjSTDERsoy,  is  large  and  effective  :  the 
subject  has  become  trite  ;  and  this  picture 
might  have  been  better  managed.  ‘  Ee- 
nounced  ’  (357),  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Freer,  is  a 
theme  falling  completely  within  woman’s 
sympathy.  The  picture  is  painted  ex¬ 
pressly  to  point  the  contrast  between  celi¬ 
bacy  and  matrimony.  We  incline  to  think 
the  moral  is  preferable  to  the  Art.  The 
handling  is  somewhat  muddled  and  black. 

Arthur  Hughes  is  a  true  poet,  but  as  a 
painter  he  often  fails  to  embody  his  con¬ 
ceptions  adequately.  For  instance,  ‘  Sir 
Galahad’  (324)  is  more  of  a  poem  than  a 
picture.  But  ‘  Endymion  ’  (388)  will  be 
accounted  worthy  of  Keats.  The  nymph 
lying  along  the  foreground  is  lovely,  at 
once  both  poem  and  picture;  and  the 
painter,  as  usual,  manages  to  get  into  his 
composition  a  delicious  play  of  colour, 
especially  about  the  blue  diaphanous 
drapery.  A  faun  licks  the  lady’s  hand,  and 
a  rabbit  plays  at  her  feet,  so  tender  and 
loving  are  these  creatures  of  the  woods 
when  under  poetic  spell.  Very  highly 
also,  though  somewhat  in  a  different  way, 
do  we  esteem  ‘  The  Baby’s  Grave  ’  (404), 
by  W.  Ascroft.  Three  children  are  seated 
within  a  church- door,  and  the  churchyard 
lies  just  beyond.  The  sentiment  is  simple 
and  true,  and  the  treatment  is  in  keep¬ 
ing.  As  to  Art-merit,  the  study  of  greys, 
and  the  relation  between  sunlight  and 
shade,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Equally 
earnest  in  thought  and  deliberate  in  Art 
is  ‘  Charity  ’  (491),  by  Briton  EiviSre, 
an  artist  whom  we  have  recently  com¬ 
mended  in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  A  poor, 
starving  girl,  seated  in  the  street,  divides 
her  crust  with  the  dogs :  her  feet  are 
bare,  and  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  management  is  consonant  with  the 
conception :  the  painting  of  child  and  dogs 
and  street-accessories  is  excellent ;  the 
picture  is  kept  together ;  and,  though  deso¬ 
lation  be  a  pervading  sentiment,  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  made  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Scotch  artists  each  year  are  increasing  in 
number,  if  not  in  talent ;  some  are  of  the 
school  of  Wilkie,  others  take  after  the  late 
John  Phillip  and  Watson  Gordon.  J. 
Burr  belongs  to  the  Dutch  or  Wilkie 
school,  ‘  A  Wandering  Minstrel  ’  (389),  is 
in  good  out- door  rustic  style.  J.  Faed 
does  not  succeed  with  outdoor  subjects  so 
well  as  with  interiors ;  ‘  Auld  Mare  Maggie  ’ 
(517)  is  not  equal  to  the  picture  of  last 
year :  the  light  does  not  seem  to  fall  upon 
the  figures  from  the  open  sky  ;  the  woman’s 
face  is  painted  after  the  manner  of  a 
miniature,  it  might  be  cut  out  and  placed 
in  a  small  frame.  Mr.  C.  Martin  does 
not  succeed  in  oils  as  well  as  in  chalks : 
tho  head  of  ‘  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  ’  (428) 
is  black  and  ill  defined.  Mr.  Knight, 
E.A.,  paints  in  his  usual  vigorous  and 
solid  manner,  ‘John  Hague,  Esq.’  (506); 
and  specially  to  bo  noticed  is  a  small,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  eminently  artistic  portrait,  by 
Sir  F.  GRANT,’of  ‘John  Schetkey,  Esq.,  aged 
92,  Marine  Painter  to  her  Majesty’  (417). 

The  landscapes  in  Galleries  VI.  and  VII. 
are  of  unusual  importance  and  merit. 
‘  Eveiy  Cloud  hath  its  Silver  Lining  ’  (416) 
is  worthy  of  attention  as  the  work  by  which 
Mr.  H.  Moore  would  this  year  wish  to  be 
judged.  The  sky  is  once  again  made  a 
main  part  of  the  picture  :  the  sun,  contend¬ 
ing  with  massive  clouds,  glances  through 
silvery  greys  down  upon  the  earth.  The 
picture  is  tender  in  colourless  harmonies ; 
the  painter  seems  afraid  of  breaking  the 
tone  by  one  touch  of  decision  or  intensity. 
Mr.  Davis  appears  to  be  painting  too 


much :  ‘  After  Sunset  ’  (401)  shows  haste 
and  vague  generalisation ;  the  artist  used 
to  be  more  studious  of  details.  ‘  Glencoe  ’ 
(451),  by  J.  D.  Moultray,  is  one  of  the 
few  pictures  treated  with  injustice  by  the 
hangers  :  its  merits  cannot  be  appreciated. 
‘Capri’  (375),  by  E.  Binyon,  may  be 
commended  for  colour  and  atmosphere. 
‘Snowdon,  from  the  Sands  near  Harlech’ 
(400),  by  C.  T.  Burt,  is  also  highly  com¬ 
mendable  for  light  and  atmospheric  effect. 
The  artist  has  thrown  into  his  picture  study 
and  good  work.  ‘  Hampstead  Heath  ’  (413), 
including  donkeys,  horses,  and  cattle,  is 
the  most  careful  thorough  pictui’e  we  have 
yet  seen  by  clever  Mr.  H.  Weekes.  Also 
weU  painted  is  ‘The  Elder’s  Collie ’  (438), 
by  G.  Steele,  E.S.A.  Likewise  we  would 
call  attention  to  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  effective  architectural  interiors  in  the 
exhibition,  ‘  The  Banqueting  Hall  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers  ’ 
(509),  by  J.  D.  Wingfield.  Next  to  it  is 
a  grand  scene  well  drawn  and  put  upon 
canvas,  but  crude  in  blues,  whites,  and 
greens,  ‘  Valdoniello’  (508),  by  E.  Lear. 
The  artist  is  a  better  draughtsman  than 
colourist,  as  may  be  judged  by  comparison 
of  this  oil-picture  with  the  woodcuts,  illus¬ 
trating  the  ‘  ‘Journal  of  a  Landscape  Painter 
in  Corsica.”  Mr.  Birket  :Foster  has  not 
made  any  advance  since  last  year  in  the 
art  of  oil-painting,  ‘  Dunstanburgh  Castle  ’ 
(474),  is  far  inferior  to  the  artist’s  water¬ 
colour  drawings.  He  has  not  mastered 
his  new  medium,  his  colours  want  variety, 
and  his  details  are  without  character  and 
form.  Mr.  W.  Linnell  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Linnell  are  still  intent  on  exaggerating 
their  faults.  We  reserve  for  a  last  word 
the  marvellous  achievement  of  Mr.  F. 
Walker,  ‘  The  Plough  ’  (440).  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  compare  these  two  landscapes 
severally  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  W. 
Linnell.  Each  is  as  intense  as  it  can  be  in 
colour,  and  the  difference  between  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  one  and  the  failure  of  the  other 
is  in  the  management  of  gradations,  half¬ 
tones,  and  transitional  passages.  Under 
Mr.  Walker’s  treatment  the  fiery  sunset  is 
attempered  by  cool  shades  of  twilight.  The 
relations'betweenjreds,  browns,  and  greens 
are  bold,  but  not  abrupt ;  the  whole  picture 
is  brought  into  unison  and  keeping  hy 
studious  care  in  the  connecting  links.  Im¬ 
petuous  and  grand  are  the  figures  that 
di’ive  the  plough  :  we  scarcely,  indeed , 
recall  anything  of  Giorgione  grander.  The 
whole  work  is  eminently  Titianesque. 

Galleries  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX. 
water-colour  drawings,  architecture,  etc. 

These  galleries  are  a  little  disappointing : 
indeed,  the  water-colour  department  is  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  exhibition.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  Academy 
might  seriously  affect  the  water-colour 
societies ;  no  longer  is  there  ground  for 
such  alarm,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  practice  among  the  members  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society  of  painting  in 
oils.  The  members  who  appear  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  as  oil-painters  are 
Bii’ket  Foster,  A.  W.  Hunt,  Whittaker, 
Smallfield,  Watson,  and  Walker.  Force 
cannot  but  hereby  be  abstracted  from  the 
Old  SocietjL  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  send  to  the  Academy  water-colour 
drawings  are  inconsiderable.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  before  us  we  trace  eighteen  exhi¬ 
bitors  back  to  the  Dudley  Gallery,  two  to 
the  Institute,  three  to  the  Old  Society,  and 
some  few  to  the  Female  Artists.  The 
quality  of  the  collection  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Dudley :  in  some  points,  as  in 
the  possession  of  sketches  by  J.  F.  Lewis, 
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E.A.,  it  is  superior ;  in  others,  inferior.  An 
analysis  of  Galleries  YIII.  and  IX.  gives 
the  following  results: — 1st.  Water-colour 
drawings  form  a  total  of  189  :  of  these  four 
Academicians  send  14  works ;  one  Asso¬ 
ciate  sends  2  works ;  and  181  outsiders 
send  173  works.  Total  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  this  department,  186.  2nd. 
Crayon  drawings  are  28  in  number :  of 
these  one  Associate  sends  1,  and  twenty- 
four  outsiders,  27.  Total  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  25.  3rd.  Miniatures  number  33, 
contributed  by  seventeen  artists,  all  out¬ 
siders.  4th.  Architectural  drawings  number 
79  :  of  these  4  are  sent  by  one  Academi¬ 
cian,  6  by  one  Associate,  and  69  by  hfty- 
two  outsiders.  Total  number  of  exhibitors 
in  this  department,  54.  5th.  Engravings 
and  etchings  are  comprised  in  forty-two 
frames :  of  these  1  is  sent  by  one  Acade¬ 
mician,  1  by  one  Associate,  and  30  by  forty 
outsiders.  Number  of  exhibitors  in  this 
division,  32.  Thus  these  miscellanies,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  classes,  make  a  total  of  371 
works  and  264  exhibitors.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  contents  of  these  two  galleries, 
the  least  important  in  the  Academy,  are 
about  equal  to  an  ordinary  exhibition. 
This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Academy- collection  as  a  whole. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  review  in  de¬ 
tail  the  drawings — for  the  most  part  not 
very  remarkable — contributed  by  water¬ 
colour  painters  who  belong  to  other  asso¬ 
ciations.  For  instance,  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  Topham,  Duncan,  and  Jackson,  in 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Gallery ;  Vacher 
and  J.  Sherrin  in  the  Institute ;  A.  Good¬ 
win,  J.  W.  North,  H.  Pilleau,  A.  H. 
Luxmore,  W.  E.  Beverley,  Miss  Marti- 
neau.  Miss  Eussell.  and  Miss  Phillott,  in 
the  Dudley  Gallery.  The  works  which 
attract  most  attention  are  the]eight  Eastern 
studies  of  J.  E.  Lewis,E.A.,  not  otherwise 
present  in  the  Academy.  Here  we  have 
the  original  materials  which  serve  the 
artist  for  picture-making:  several  of  the 
figures  have  become  familiar,  as,  for  in 
stance,  an  old  pedagogue  in  ‘A  Turkish 
School’  (578).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  year  a  series  of  Eastern  sketches  was 
exhibited  in  the  Lecture  Eoom  by  F. 
Goodall,  E.A.  The  practice  is  greatly  to 
be  commended ;  students,  and  indeed  the 
public  at  large,  may  learn  much  from  the 
modes  adopted  by  practised  hands  in  the 
composing  of  pictures.  The  drawings  (563, 
582)  by  E.  W  Cooke,  E.A.,  'are  not 
equal  to  the  artist’s  oil  pictures.  We  have 
already  mentioned  a  masterly  drawing  by 
E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.,  ‘  The  Acquittal  of  the 
Seven  Bishops’  (638),  from  the  wall-paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  we 
would  here  call  attention  to  a  work  of 
something  more  than  promise  by  the  Aca¬ 
demician’s  young  son,  ‘  Hall  at  Knebworth, 
Herts  ’  (737).  Mr.  Hemy  exhibits  a  power¬ 
ful,  deep-toned  work,  of  the  severe  medise- 
vahsm  of  Leys,  ‘  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ’ 
(543).  Mr.  Noeth  is  still  prejudicing  his 
future  by  violent  colours,  which  seem  to 
be  mixed  in  a  mustard-pot.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Btjnney’s  ‘  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  Florence  ’ 
(735)  is  commendable  for  fidelity  and 
atmospheric  light.  We  have  also  marked 
for  praise  drawings  by  Mrs.  B.  EiviSee 
(650,  651)  and  Miss  MacWhietek  (595). 

Among  “crayon  drawings”  may  be 
mentioned,  for  Art-style  and  good  free  hand 
touch,  the  head  of  ‘  The  Eight  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  M.P.  ’  (828),  by  C.  Maetin. 
For  size  is  very  conspicuous,  under  a 
ridiculous  title,  a  lion,  &c.,  by  T.  Land- 
seek,  A.E.  Among  the  “  miniatures  ”  we 
specially  marked  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ’ 
(687),  by  E.  Moiea,  and  ‘The  Princess  of 

Wales  with  Princess  Louisa  of  Wales’ 
(693),  by  E.  Easton.  The  architectural 
drawings  are  scarcely  sufficient  in  number 
or  importance  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
Art  at  this  moment.  Many  of  the  eleva¬ 
tions,  however,  give  interesting  indication 
of  works  now  under  construction.  First 
may  be  noticed  some  remarkable  designs 
by  W.  Bueges  (744,  752,  817)  for  the  new 
tower  being  erected  at  Cardiff  Castle  for 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  with  “  the  winter 
smoking-room  ”  and  “  the  summer  smok¬ 
ing-room”  therein.  The  tower,  enriched 
by  sculptured  figures,  is  of  the  quaint  bold 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  will 
present  in  the  city  over  which  it  presides  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  smoking- 
rooms  will  be  decorated  with  figui’e  wall- 
paintings  :  the  adaptation  of  the  olden 
methods  promises  to  be  highly  effective ; 
but  it  may  be  feared  that  the  harmony  of 
colour  will  scarcely  be  improved  by  the 
fumes  of  the  smokers.  These  well-executed 
drawings  have  more  Art-quality  than  is 
usual  in  architectural  designs.  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Smallfield,  who  executed  the  draw¬ 
ing  ‘  Crewe  Hall — Staircase  ’  (804)‘  by  E. 
M.  Baeky,  E.A.,  also  presents  a  pleasing 
pictorial  appearance.  Worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation  is  Mr.  Steeet’s  design,  made  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Layard,  for  ‘  The  New 
Courts  of  Justice  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  ’  (789).  Among  “  engravings  etch¬ 
ings,  &c.,”  we  specially  noted  a  portrait  of 
‘John  Eowler,  Esq.,  C.B.,  after  J.  E. 
Millais,  E.A.  ’  (872),  engraved  by  T.  0. 
Baelow:  ‘  Eudimentary  Duet  for  Piano 
and  Violin  ’  (875),  by  G.  Dtr  Maukiek  ;  and 
etchings  by  J.  P.  Haseltine,  E.  Edwards, 
and  F.  Seymour  Haden ;  the  last  are 
supremely  artistic  and  brilliant. 

Gaeleky  No.  X. 

In  this  room,  the  last  in  a  series  of  ten, 
it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  interest  is 
sustained,  the  number  of  visitors  here  is 
scarcely  less  than  elsewhere.  Still  we 
fancy  that  the  contents  may  be  scattered  : 
for  want  of  any  one  controlling  subject  or 
idea,  a  certain  crowding  and  confusion  come 
on  as  in  the  last  exit  of  a  mob.  Yet  the 
gallery  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  talent. 
An  analysis  of  contents  similar  to  that 
before  attempted  gives  the  following 
results  : — three  Academicians  contribute 

3  pictures ;  three  associates,  also  3 ;  and 
seventy- one  outsiders,  71  :  total  number  of 
works,  77  ;  total  number  of  exhibitors  also 
77.  As  long  as  outsiders  reach  71  out  of 
77,  leaving  as  insiders  only  6,  the  objec¬ 
tion  is  hardly  tenable  that  the  Academy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  private  society 
sustained  solely  in  the  interest  of  its 
members. 

‘  A  Widow’s  Mite  ’  (928)  is  in  the  graver 
style  of  Mr.  Millais,  grey  and  mournful, 
as  befits  the  theme.  We  have  already 
criticised  the  painter  at  some  length :  certain 
people  prefer  this  the  more  sober  mood  of  Mr. 
Millais.  Mr.  Makcus  Stone  here  exhibits 
one  of  his  most  mature  compositions,  ‘Henry 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  observed  by  Queen 
Katharine’  (891).  In  the  first  place  we 
may  mention  some  few  historic  data  which 
enhance  the  interest  and  value  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  king  is  about  forty,  fair  and 
fat :  his  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall ;  the 
picture  of  Queen  Katharine  is  seen  above 
the  mantlepiece,  and  the  monogram  H.  K. 
upon  the  chair  further  indicates  that 
Katharine  still  remains  the  lawful  mistress 
of  the  monarch’s  heart.  She  has  been 
reading  in  the  corridor  ;  passing  the  open 
door,  she  observes  anxiously  the  king’s 
flirtation  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young 
beautiful  musician,  guitar  in  hand.  The 

portly  king  and  the  future  queen  form  the 
centre  of  the  composition.  Courtiers  and 
others  look  on  curiously,  among  them  mav 
be  observed  Wolsey,  Wyat,  the  poet,  and 
Somers,  the  king’s  jester.  The  picture  will 
be  remembered  as  a  brilliant  passage  in 
English  history,  not  disagreeably  sedate  or 
severe,  but  pleasantly  decorative.  The 
figures  lose  in  importance  by  the  too  great 
height  of  the  panelled  room,  supposed  to  be 
part  of  Greenwich  Palace,  since  demolished. 

For  some  cause  not  easy  to  explain,  the 
total  effect  gained  is  scarcely  proportioned 
to  the  merit  of  the  individual  parts ; 
certainly  the  delineation  and  execution  of 
the  figures  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for 
point,  brilliance,  and  precision.  Another 
noteworthy  historic  scene  is  ‘  The  First 
interview  of  the  divorced  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine  with  the  King  of  Eome  ’  (916),  by 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Waed.  The  fine  little  fellow 
looks  the  picture  of  his  father  the  Emperor  ; 
his  bearing  is  Napoleonic.  Very  happy  is 
the  composition  of  this  “  first  interview  :” 
the  “  divorced  empress  ”  and  “  the  King  of 
Eome  ”  group  effectively  on  the  sofa.  A  Iso 
the  face  and  attitude  of  Josephine  give 
delicate  and  quiet  expression  to  the  deep, 
yet  melancholy,  interestnaturally  awakened 
by  such  a  meeting.  The  accessories  are 
rendered  with  realistic  completeness  :  and 
the  whole  picture  is  painted  tenderly,  yet 
strongly.  Mrs.  Ward  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
produced  a  better  work.  Whether  the 
Academy  ever  intends  to  admit  ladies  into 
its  ranks  may  be  a  question ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 

E.  M.  Ward  ought  to  be  there ;  and  we 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  her  merits  as 
a  painter  may  be  thus  recognised. 

Mr.  Dicksee  makes  an  unusual  effort  in 
‘  Lady  Macbeth  ’  (929):  the  figure  is  emi¬ 
nently  tragic  and  theatric,  and  that  not 
wholly  in  a  bad  sense  :  the  face  is  modelled 
according  to  ideal  preconceptions,  and  the 
cast  of  the  drapery  is  broad,  symmetric, 
and  effective.  Another  picture,  which  tells 
out  with  startling  effect,  ‘  The  First  Dip  ’ 
(905),  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks,  is  liable  to  ob¬ 
jection.  The  naked  child  is  well  painted, 
and  so  is  the  woman’s  bathing-dress,  and 
the  light  emerald  tone  cast  upon  the  spark¬ 
ling  seals  delicious.  Still  the  artist  will  do 
well  not  to  carry  this  style  of  thing  further. 

Mr.  Feitii  who  is  understood  to  have  been 
in  some  sort  the  master  of  Mr.Hicks,  be¬ 
stows  his  capital  workmanship  on  ‘  Amy 
Eobsart  and  Janet’  (908).  ‘The  Vestal’ 
(965),  byE.  Ckowe,  assails  the  eye  by  raw 
crudity  and  violent  contrast.  The  flesh  is 
of  brick-dust,  and  the  general  colour  glar¬ 
ing.  Throughout,  delicacy  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  power.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
door  of  exit  hangs  in  a  corner,  somewhat 
out  of  observation,  ‘Turf-Cutters  ’  (892),  an 
amazingly  clever,  though  peculiar,  produc¬ 
tion,  by  T.  Wade.  Eude  vigour,  ruddy 
realism,  deep  shadow-tones  in  which  shine 
luminous  colour,  characterise  this  eccentric 
picture.  The  landscape  is  specially  fine. 

The  style  altogether  is  an  idtra  example  of 
the  somewhat  outrageous  and  defiant  man¬ 
ners  which  are  permitted  to  the  supremely 
lawless  Art  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Pettie 
is  lawless,  and  yet  right ;  bold,  but  within 
limits.  ‘Touchstone  and  Audrey’  (909) 
might  almost  have  been  painted  by  Eubens 
or  by  Millais. 

Grand  in  conception,  and  glorious,  though 
rather  extravagant  in  colour,  is  ‘  Sleeping 
for  Sorrow  ’  (948),  by  J.  Linnell,  Sen. 
Christ  is  in  agony  in  the  garden,  and  the 
disciples  lie  near  heavy  in  sleep.  The  old 
Italian  masters  who  treated  this  subject 
were  accustomed  to  make  more  of  the 
figures  and  less  of  the  landscape.  Mr.  Liu- 
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nell’s  figures  are  to  fie  received  for  tfieir  in¬ 
tention  ;  they  are,  as  ■sve  have  said,  grand  in 
conception;  moreover,  in  colour  they  are 
brought  into  harmonious  unison  with  the 
landscape,  which  in  bright  golden  tones  and 
deep  blue  distance  is  worthy  of  the  painter 
of  the  Peter  Martyr.  On  the  same  wall  hangs 
another  scene  from  the  Holy  Land,  ‘  The 
Eain-cloud — Palestine  ’  (942),  by  W.  J. 

EBB,  an  artist  painstaking,  laborious, 
and  studious  of  colour.  He  fails  by  being 
over  gay  ;  he  eschews  greys  :  his  execution 
lacks  variety  and  trenchant  character.  Mr. 
Hobgsox,  who,  this  year,  has  made  an 
amazing’advance,  gams  the  qualities  want¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  "Webb.  ‘  The  Basha’s  Black 
Guards  ’  (923)  has  a  style  rather  French 
than  English. 

Styles  either  actually  foreign  or  foreign 
in  origin  assert  themselves  rather  strong^ 
in  this  room.  Primarily  may  be  mentioned 
F.  Fageelix,  the  Swede,  whose  works  we 
specially  commended  when  first  they  fell 
under  our  notice  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  ‘  A  Declaration  of  Love,’  ‘  A  Demand 
in  Marriage,’  and  ‘  Jealousy,’  then  exhi¬ 
bited,  find  now  fitting  sequel  in  ‘  The  Ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  Lover  ’  (903).  Fagerlin  is 
the  Faed  of  Scandinavia;  he  has,  indeed,  a 
downright  unsophisticated  way  of  painting 
peasants,  which  the  Scotch  Academician  has 
been  somewhat  .  losing  since  he  came  to 
London.  The  old  man  seated  at  the  door, 
takiug  snuff,  is  the  finest  study  of  the 
sort  in  the  exhibition.  Fagerlin  resides 
like  other  of  his  countrymen,  in  Dmssel- 
dorf:  he  belongs  essentially  to  the  school 
of  Tidemand,  the  greatest  of  the  “natu- 
ralistics”  of  the  north.  ‘Bible  Eeading 
in  Switzerland  in  the  eighteenth  century’ 
(919),  by  M.  Sc.\XNELL,  is  a  rather  heavy 
affairs.  ‘The  Letter’  (936),  by  M.  D. 
Mitchell,  is  on  an  equality  with  second- 
rate  French. 

G.  A.  S'l’OEEY'we  have  before  noticed;  we 
may  here  add  that  ‘  Only  a  Eabbit’  (934)  has 
made  itself  a  prime  favourite  in  Gallery  X. 
The  piece  has  a  humour  which  pleases 
exhibition- goers.  That  a  portly  sportsman 
should  have  toiled  all  day  and  have  no¬ 
thing  better  to  .show  than  a  poor  little  rab¬ 
bit  makes  a  fair  point  for  the  pleasantry  of 
his  5'oung  wife.  The  picture  has  the 
j)ainter’8  usual  qualities,  quietude,  daylight, 
hober  greys.  Also  for  sunlight,  half-shadow, 
-parkle  in  detail,  and  serenity  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  the  out-door  scenes  of  W.  W.  Deane, 
H  member  of  the  Institute,  are  noteworthy. 
Yet  ‘In  the  Old  Town,  Mentone  ’  (896),  the 
jirti-st  has  not  carried  out  his  intention  with 
ndequato  care  and  completeness.  M.  G. 
Bue.nnan,  in  ‘The  Acolyte’  (947),  fulfils 
his  promise.  In  this  room  was  hung  last 
year*  Preaching  in  the  Coliseum  ;’  the  pic¬ 
ture  now  exhibited,  though  smallei’,  is  more 
uniform  in  excellence:  it  is  sustained 
throughout  without  shortcoming  or  break¬ 
down  anywhere.  The  figures  are  solidly 
painted,  and  firmly  thrown  into  relief :  the 
wdour,  e.specially  m  the  management  of  the 
greens,  i."  allied  to  a  foreign  school  which 
gains  ground  in  England.  .Mr.  Brennan’s 
addre.s-sis  still  in  Eomo  ;  the  catalogue  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  is  one  of  the  many  artists 
who  frequent  the  “  Caffe  Greco.”  II. 
liouRCE,  of  Antwerp,  has  improved  since 
we  met  him  in  Paris  three  years  ago: 

‘  Through  the  Sand  ’  (9.72)  is  indeed  lovely. 
The  group  of  children  with  a  small  cart  on 
the  sandy  shore  is  pretty  in  idea,  simple 
in  sentiment,  and  the  sun  sinking  into  the 
silver}'  sea  completes  the  picture  as  a  small 
poem.  Miss  Stake  we  have  already  com¬ 
mended,  in  Gallery  I. ;  we  regret  that  her 
ambitious  composition  ‘Undine’  (964)  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  picture  strikes  us  as 


being  neither  one  thing  nor  another; 
scarcely  sufficiently  real  for  actual  nature, 
nor  sufficiently  unreal  for  imaginative  Art. 
But  the  drawing  of  the  figures  shows  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  face  of  Undine  is  beautiful. 

‘  The  Toilet  ’  (922),  by  W.  Fyee,  is  a  g:ood 
piece  of  rustic  realism :  close  by,  is  one  of  the 
droll,  clever  compositions  of  W.  Weekes, 

‘  A  Debate  on  the  Land  Question  ’  (920). 
Also,  on  the  same  wall,  is  ‘  Eeading  a  Will  ’ 
(915),  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  school  by  F.  D.  Hardy.  Wilkie 
threw  into  the  same  subject  action  and 
incident.  Hardy  has  struck  out  a  line  of  his 
own,  and  within  his  limits  his  Art  is  little 
short  of  perfect.  C.  Hunt  usually  passes 
into  a  comic  vein :  ‘  A  Drum-head  Court 
Martial’  (895)  is  hung  too  high  to  be  ap- 
J  preciated  :  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
composition  is  faulty  :  the  artist  has  not 
advanced  since  he  obtained,  some  few  years 
ago,  a  place  on  the  line. 

The  portraits  in  this  room  need  not  de¬ 
tain  us.  The  be.st  is  Mr.  Herdman’s  full- 
length  of  ‘  Mrs.  Bruce- Gardyne,  Middleton  ’ 
(902).  The  face  would,  perhaps,  bear  more 
detail,  but  the  general  style  commends  itself 
as  being  a  little  out  of  the  common  in  the 
present  day  :  the  manner  is  rather  that  of 
the  last  century,  when  Eeynolds,  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  and  Eomney,  divided  between  them 
the  world  of  fashion.  Among  S.  Pearce’s 
portraits,  that  of  ‘Charles,  the  son  of  James 
Chadwick,  Esq.’  (898),  strikes  us  favourably. 
‘The  Madras  Hunt’  (921),  by  A.  CoR- 
BOXJLD,  is  skilfully  put  together:  the  figures 
gain  much  character  at  the  cost  of  little 
finish.  Air.  Dickinson’s  ‘  Posthumous 
Portrait  of  Eichard  Cobden’  (910)  is  rather 
plain  and  pi’osy.  The  face  of  ‘John  Bout- 
flower  Esq’  (917),  by  H.  Measham,  has 
more  than  usual  detail :  also  finely  modelled 
is  the  head  of  ‘  Field-Marshal  Sir  J.  F. 
Burgoyne’  (958),  by  B.  S.  M.4.RKS.  Mr. 
Alldridge  displays  an  original  manner  in 
the  portrait  of  ‘  Alartin  H.  Colnaghi,  Esq.’ 
(940) ;  and  Air.  |Weigall  is  happy  in  the 
composition  of  the  ‘  Breakfast  at  Alarbmy 
Hall’  (954.) 

The  landscapes  in  this  room  are  not  very 
remarkable.  One  of  the  largest  ‘  The  Wye, 
near  Whitchurch  ’  (926),  has  been-painted 
wholesale  by  Air.  G.  Sant.  This  artist,  in 
landscape,  has  an  eye  for  colour  similar  to 
his  brother  in  the  sphere  of  portraiture. 
Both  are  alike  addicted  to  showy  effect. 
J.  M.  Carrick  may  err  possibly  in  the 
opposite  direction :  indeed,  he  has  some 
right  to  account  himself  the  last  surviving 
“  Pre-Eaphaelite.”  ‘Lookingover  the  Vega 
to  Santa  Fe,  Granada,  Spain — January’ 
(897),  is  faithful  and  photographic,  each 
brick  and  stone  is  a  portrait.  But  it 
were  wrong  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  work 
so  studiously  conscientious  :  the  picture  is, 
in  fact,  very  admirable.  We  have  marked 
as  praiseworthy  the  following  :  ‘  A  Study  on 
the  Thames  ’  (899),  by  N.  O.  Lupton  ;  ‘  On 
East  Burnham  Common’  (925),  by  W. 
Lukeu  ;  ‘  A  Backwater  of  theWey’  (945), 
by  Mi3.s  a.  Escombe;  and  ‘After  a  Gale’ 
(946),  by  J.  Nisbitt.  ‘Near  Chelsea’ 
(938),  by  C.  E.  Holloway  is  a  not  un¬ 
favourable  example  of  a  certain  hazy  treat¬ 
ment  of  colour  now  coming  into  fashion. 

‘  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  storm’  (932),  by 
A.  AV.  Williams,  is  a  tremendous  but  weak 
affair ;  it  might  be  supposed  the  artist 
meant  to  be  Turneresque  had  he  not  left 
out  colour.  More  force  of  wave  as  well  as 
of  colour  Mr.  Orciiardson  has  given  to  the 
‘  Toilers  of  the  Sea  ’  (953).  The  old  man  at 
the  helm  is  a  fine  study.  There  is  amaz¬ 
ing  dash  in  this  work  :  the  subject  and 
style  are  apparently  in  emulation  of  Mr. 
Hook’s  stormy  seas. 


Lecture  Eoom. 

This  room  has  wholly  changed  its  aspect 
since  last  year :  the  entrances  are  new, 
and  the  contents  different.  Instead  of 
being  reservedfor  ‘  ‘miniatures,  architecture, 
engravings,”  it  is  now  devoted  to  oil-paint¬ 
ings.  Moreover,  a  principle  adopted  in 
the  hanging  is  without  precedent :  full- 
length  portraits  are  brought  down  to  the 
line.  Such  changes  and  experiments  are 
not  unnatural  in  the  trial  of  an  untried 
building :  and  in  this  instance  the  result 
cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
pleasing.  The  walls  are  the  reverse  of 
crowded,  they  are  almost  scanty :  the  eye 
is  certainly  not  fatigued;  altogether  the 
aspect  of  affairs  agreeably  suggests  lounging 
and  taking  things  easy.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  a  couch  whereon  visitors  are 
accustomed  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  The 
hangers  have  brought  together  some 
master- works  which  indicate  the  possibility 
of  forcing  the  room  up  to  the  pitch  of  a 
“Tribune.”  Here  are  seen  with  less 
distraction  than  is  possible  in  overcrowded 
galleries,  Alillais’  famous  full-length,  ‘  The 
Marchioness  of  Huntly,’  Gerome’s  ‘  Jeru¬ 
salem,’  and  Hodgson’s  ‘  Arab  Prisoners.’ 
Our  analysis  of  contents  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  : — twelve  Academicians  contri¬ 
bute  13  pictures,  three  Associates  4  pictures, 
and  fifty  outsiders  52  pictures.  Total 
number  of  works  69 ;  total  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  65. 

We  give  precedence  to  the  ‘  Marchioness 
of  Huntly’  (989),  by  J.  E.  Millais, E.A., 
though  only  a  portrait.  But  why  should 
portraits  be  thought  of  sbghtingly,  seeing 
that  many  chief  pictures  in  the  history  of 
Art  by  Titian,  Velasquez,  Eaphael,  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  Eeynolds,  are  portraits — and 
nothing  more.  Yet  to  attain  this  pre¬ 
eminence  it  is  needful  that  a  portrait  should 
possess  the  Art- qualities  of  a  picture  as  a 
picture,  and  it  is  just  for  this  reason  that 
Air.  Millais’  work  reaches  high  distinction. 
And  one  peculiar  merit  in  the  painter’s 
achievement  is,  that  it  does  not  remind  us 
of  what  has  been  done  before ;  the  manner 
differs  from  that  of  either  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  or  the  Flemish  school :  it  is  inde¬ 
pendent  and  individual.  The  Marchioness 
stands  in  a  conservatory,  in  the  midst  of 
flowers  ;  her  bearing  is  easy  and  graceful ; 
a  clear  light  is  thrown  upon  the  figure, 
which  relieves  roundly  from  the  hazy  back¬ 
ground  without  undue  force  in  the  shadows. 
The  drapery  is  silvery  white  :  the  execution 
on  first  view  might  appear  sketchy  and 
slight,  but  on  closer  examination  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  paint  has  been  laid  libe¬ 
rally  on  the  canvas;  the  surface  has  a 
texture  which  throws  off  light,  and  gives 
sparkle  and  vivacity.  It  was  hard  to  save 
the  picture  from  being  scattered  and 
distracted ;  however,  in  the  end  all  the 
materials  have  been  brought  together  and 
reduced  into  tone.  We  have  suggested  as 
a  query  what  position  this  picture  wiU 
have  a  right  to  assume  among  its  fellows 
in  the  historic  portrait-galleries  of  the 
world.  For  the  moment  its  triumph  is 
complete,  but  what  will  be  the  judgment 
of  posterity  ?  how,  for  example,  will  this 
full-length  hold  its  ground  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  two  portraits  recently 
exhibited  in  these  rooms  among  the  works 
of  elder  masters  :  ‘  The  Portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Bute,’  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds; 
and  the  ‘  Portrait  of  Airs.  Beaufoy,’  by 
Gainsborough.  We  fear  the  judgment 
will  be  that  no  living  painter  comes  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  deceased  masters. 

The  fame  of  M.  Gerome’s  ‘  Jerusalem  ’ 
(985),  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  had 
already  spread  far  and  wide  ere  it  reached 
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our  Academy.  The  spectral  shadows  of 
the  three  crosses  are  cast  along  the  fore¬ 
ground  :  “  It  is  finished,”  and  the  Eoman 
soldiers  file  down  the  well-known  path 
that  leads  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  artist 
is  not  particular  as  to  topographic  accuracy  : 
the  Crucifixion  did  not  take  place  on  this 
spot  of  ground  :  but  French  painters  care 
little  for  facts  so  long  as  they  can  get 
telling  pictorial  effects.  Gerome  follows 
the  example  of  Dore  :  neither  has  a  directly 
sacred  vocation  :  the  Bible  is  hardly  within 
the  province  of  the  artist  who  painted 
‘  Phryne,’  or  of  him  who  illustrated  ‘  Don 
Quixote.’  We  have  already  noticed  M. 
Tadema:  ‘  Un  Amateur  Eomain’  (970), 
though  the  artist’s  largest  contribution,  is 
not  his  best.  M.  Frere  sends  a  couple  of 
small  pictures  of  a  character  too  well- 
known  to  require  criticism. 

The  Lecture  Eoom,  as  we  have  said, 
assumes  a  novel  aspect  by  reason  of  several 
full-lengths,  life-size,  being  hung  on  the 
line.  Here  are  placed  two  cartoons,  of 
which  the  public  have  heard  much,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  E.  J.  PoYNTEE,  A.E.A.,  for  the 
Salviati  mosaics  for  the  central  hall  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ‘  St.  George  ’ 
(1006),  already  translated  into  mosaic  and 
in  its  place,  received  as  we  incline  to  think 
it  deserved,  severe  handling  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  companion -figure  of 
‘  Fortitude  ’  (997)  is  in  better  balance,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  dignity  and 
symmetry  demanded  in  mural  decoration 
and  monumental  Art.  Mr.  Albert  Moore 
also  supplies  a  full-length,  life-size,  on  the 
line,  in  ‘A  Garden’  (966).  The  picture  is, 
of  course,  an  anomaly,  and  perhaps  an 
anachronism ;  in  style  it  has  no  precise 
place  in  time  or  space  :  its  nearest  belong¬ 
ings  would  seem  to  be  among  the  mural 
paintings  of  Pompeii ;  and  yet  the  figure 
is  so  flat  that  the  manner  is  rather  that  of 
a  bas-relief  than  of  a  picture.  In  colour 
the  artist  has  an  unaccountable  liking  for 
washed-out  greens  and  feeble,  faded  tones 
generally.  And  yet  the  work  merits 
respectful  consideration,  which  indeed  the 
hangers  have  given  it  by  affording  the 
figure  so  large  a  portion  of  valuable  wall 
space.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Poynter  and  Mr.  Moore,  who  meet  in  this 
room,  were  at  first  associated  in  a  joint 
commission  for  the  Salviati  mosaics.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Layard,  however,  Mr. 
Moore’s  manner  proved  too  classic  for  a 
Gothic  interior,  and  therefore  the  whole 
work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Poynter.  A 
comparison  of  the  styles  of  the  two  artists, 
as  now  seen  in  this  exhibition,  shows  Mr. 
Poynter  to  be  mediaeval,  and  Mr.  Moore 
pseudo-classic.  It  is  interesting  further 
to  compare  these  several  manners  with  the 
classic,  statuesque,  yet  romantic  treatment 
adopted  by  Mr.  Watts  in  the  figure  of 
‘  Daphne  ’  (1018). 

W.  P.  Frith,  E.A.,  G.  E.  Hicks,  Sir  F. 
Grant,  P.E.A.,  P.  H.  Calderon,  E.A.,  and 
E.  Armitage,  A.E.A.,  have  all  been  noticed 
in  prior  galleries  wherein  they  are  better 
seen  than  here  in  the  Lecture  Eoom.  We 
cannot,  however,  dismiss  summarily  the 
most  artistic  work  we  have  yet  met  with 
by  J .  E.  Hodgson  ;  ‘  Arab  Prisoners  ’ 
(1023)  is  marked  by  the  originality  and  in¬ 
dependence  which  are  seldom  wanting  to  a 
work  of  talent.  And  yet  the  manner  seems 
to  owe  somewhat  of  its  merit  to  Fromentin, 
Belly,  and  other  French  artists,  who,  like 
Mr.  Hodgson,  have  chosen  the  northern 
coast-line  of  Africa  as  a  sketching-ground. 
The  style  is  the  reverse  of  heavy,  prosy,  or 
commonplace ;  it  reaches  even  brilliance : 
the  picture  has  the  freshness  and  the  free- 

dom  of  the  desert  and  its  nomadic  peoples. 
The  atmosphere  is  full  of  daylight,  and  the 
accessories  of  trees,  cactuses,  mountains,  and 
blue  sea,  are  literal,  yet  pictorial,  in  vegeta¬ 
tive  growth  and  local  colour.  We  have  not 
yet  spokenof  the  “prisoners”  themselves,  for 
whose  sake  the  picture  exists.  As  studies 
of  Arab  character  they  are  true :  the  heads 
are  strongly  impressive ;  the  suffering  of 
desert-thirst  is  upon  them ;  a  fountain  has 
been  reached;  they  must  drink  or  they 
will  die.  We  congratulate  the  painter  on 
the  advance  made  since  he  has  betaken 
himself  to  foreign  climes.  Another  chief 
success  in  this  room,  which  comes  as  a  sort 
of  appendix  or  supplement  to  the  exhibition, 
is  Mr,  Botjghton’s  ‘  Age  of  Gallantry  ’ 
(1013).  The  picture  is  remarkable  for 
quiet  humour  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  waded  knee- deep 
into  a  river  to  gather  water  lilies  for  the 
ladies  who  stand  safely  on  the  bank.  Also 
commendable  is  the  composition  for  the 
placitude  preserved  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  a  serene  silvery  light,  a  hazy 
imperturbable  tone,  are  cast  over  landscape 
and  figures.  The  style  is  as  much  foreign 
as  domestic ;  were  it  not  for  its  guileless¬ 
ness  it  might  be  pronounced  French.  A. 
B.  Donaldson,  who  exhibits  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  sends  three  contributions  to  the 
Academy.  ‘Head  of  a  Cardinal  ’  (200),  in 
the  large  room,  is  a  fine  study(of  individual 
character,  the  artist  gains  for  once  the 
drawing  and  the  form  which  usually  he 
lacks.  But  the  painter,  once  himself  again, 
becomes  encompassed  with  besetting  sins  in 
‘  Afternoon  in  Treviso  ’  (990)  and  ‘  Marga¬ 
ret  mocked  ’  (978) :  in  striving  for  colour 
he  falls  into  confusion,  and  in  seeking 
sentiment  becomes  indifferent  to  absurdity. 

A.  C.  Gow,  whom  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Institute,  deserves  friendly 
recognition  here  in  the  Academy,  he  is  one 
of  the  few  painters  in  water-colours  who 
sustain  their  reputation  in  oils.  ‘  The 
Suspicious  Guest  ’  (976),  though  one-sided 
in  composition  and  of  more  delicacy  than 
strength,  is,  on  the  whole,  commendable. 
Two  abnormal  productions,  by  T.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  E.  Barclay,  are  hung  as 
companions  in  eccentricity  of  genius. 
‘Poppies’  (1020),  by  the  former,  reaches 
the  poetry  of  ugliness ;  and  ‘  Whittling  ’ 
(1016),  by  the  latter,  is  a  kind  of  awkward 
pastoral,  which  nature  herself  might  hold 
in  derision.  To  arrest  attention  by  singu¬ 
larity  is  apparently  more  easy  than  to  win 
fame  in  the  way  of  simple  truth  and  beauty. 

The  review  we  have  already  given  of  the 
landscapes  in  the  Academy  may  admit  of  a 
few  additions.  Of  Vicat  Cole,  A.E.A.,  and 

B.  W.  Leader  we  have  before  spoken ;  the 
latter  obtains  a  force  and  a  colour  which 
recall|Oonstable  in  ‘  The  Loch  and  Church — 
Stratford-on-Avon’  (979).  J.  M.  Carrick 
has  also  fallen  under  notice,  yet  we  may 
here  stop  to  commend  for  solidity,  firmness, 
and  fidelity,  ‘  The  Alhambra ;  and  Sierra 
Nevada,  Granada,  Spain  ’  (1005),  ‘  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Oise,’  0.  Daubigny  (1011), 
attracts  the  eye  by  the  low  tone,  tertiary 
greens,  flat  horizon,  and  atmospheric  grey, 
which  distinguish  the  landscape  art  of  Paris. 
But  the  Academy  catalogue,  with  its  usual 
hasty  incompleteness,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  'picture  is  by  Daubigny  the 
father,  or  the  son.  Three  years  ago  the  son, 

“  Charles  Pierre, ’’[exhibited  in  the  Academy; 
and  last  year  the  father,  “  Charles  Fran- 
9ois.”  As  the  catalogue  indicates  the 
(Christian  name  byAothing  more  distinctive 
than  “  C.,”  the  authorship  of  the  work  is 
left  to  conjecture.  We  imagine,  however, 
that  it  is  the  son  who  this  year  has 
favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  family 

manner.  We  may  add  that  the  Christian 
name  even  of  a  painter  so  well  known  as 
Pierre  Edouard  Frere  is  indicated  with 
inaccuracy.  We  hear  sometimes  of  the 
library  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  also  of  the 
librarian :  are  there  no  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries  among  the  books  which  might 
assist  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  ?  Be¬ 
fore  concluding,  let  us  direct  attention  to 
the  only  contributions  of  F.  W.  Htjlme 
and  C.  P.  Knight.  ‘  Near  Eipley,  Surrey  ’ 

(984),  by  the  former,  approaches  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Creswick,  who  is  known  to 
have  held  in  esteem  the  landscapes  of  Mr. 
Hulme.  ‘  Near  Eipley  ’  is  good  in  tree 
study ;  in  composition  it  may  be  a  little 
injured  by  the  emptj^  space  on  the  left. 

By  C.  P.  Knight,  commendable  though  not 
entirely  successful,  is  ‘  Carn-y-Lludu,  the 
hill  of  the  Black  Druids’  (1024).  The  com¬ 
position  is  treated  boldly,  the  colour  has 
rich  harmony,  and  a  fine  poetic  effect  hangs 
over  sea  and  sky.  But  the  picture,  on  the 
whole,  falls  into  confusion.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  as  an  epitome  of  study,  crowded 
with  facts  from  nature,  and  any  minor 
faults  admit  of  easy  correction. 

Sculpture. 

English  sculptors,  though  for  years  loud 
in  complaint  at  the  injustice  they  suffered 
in  the  “  black  hole”  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
fail  to  improve  under  improved  conditions. 

There  are  this  year,  as  there  always  will 
be,  a  few  works  even  of  exceptional  merit; 
yet,  as  a  whole,  and  with  sorrow  we  confess 
it,  never  have  we  seen  a  collection  more 
mediocre  and  miserable.  The  paucity  of 
large  groups  is  apparent  in  the  paltry  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  chief  sculpture-gallery. 

The  floor  space  is  there,  as  contrasted  with 
last  year,  comparatively  unoccupied,  and 
the  collection  of  small  miscellanies  raised 
on  a  purple  dais  as  a  centre  is  distinguished 
by  an  Art-merit  scarcely  surpassing  that 
of  the  marble-masons’  and  stone-masons’ 
shops  in  the  public  streets.  We  will  not 
believe  that  these  three  galleries  do  justice 
to  the  talent  of  our  English  sculptors.  And 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  measures  can  be 
taken  to  secure  to  the  Academy  works  of 
which  our  country  need  not,  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  feel  ashamed. 

The  visitor  is  met  in  the  “  Vestibule  ” 
by  ‘  Blackberry  Picking  —  the  Thorn  ’ 
(1180),  a  pretty,  picturesque,  nicely  draped, 
figure,  by  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.E.A.  ‘Flora  ’ 
(1223),  by  M.  Wagmuller,  its  vis-d-vis, 
indicates  what  foreign  mediocrity  is  now 
invading  our  English  domain.  In  the 
“  Central  Hall  ”  certain  fancy  figures 
display  that  traditional  classicism,  that 
Canova-like  elegance,  which  have  been  the 
curse  of  modern  sculpture.  ‘  One  of  the 
figures  forming  part  of  a  tomb  erected  at 
Eeigate  ’  (1167),  by  S.  Euddock,  is  sym¬ 
metric  to  a  fault ;  the  execution  is  that  of 
a  machine  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
feathers  in  the  wings  are  wrought  with 
care :  the  mere  mechanic  is  competent  to 
cut  feathers,  whether  of  an  eagle  or  of  an 
angel.  Again,  we  have  wings  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  in  ‘Memento  Mori’  (1171),  by 

Count  Gleichen,  a  design  of  much  effron¬ 
tery  and  little  knowledge.  That  the  Aca¬ 
demy  should  find  place  for  a  group  of  this 
magnitude  and  mediocrity  is  surely  cause 
for  marvel.  ‘Musidora’  (1153),  by  M. 
Wood,  is  refined,  smooth,  romantic : 
‘Hebe’  (1139),  by  the  same  artist,  is 
generalised  to  a  point  destructive  of  indivi¬ 
duality  or  character.  ‘Undine’  (1130),  byW. 

C.  Marshall,  E.A.,  yet  another  romantic 
conception  which  has  reached  the  dignity  of 
marble,  is  tenderly  modelled,  yet  somewhat 
sickly  in  sentiment.  ‘Enid’  (1144),  by 
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J.  S.  Westmacott,  has  been  admired  as  a 
pretty  idea.  L.  GuGLiELiii,  who  may  be 
remembered  in  the  Roman  sculpture-court 
of  1862,  makes  bis  appearance  in  the  Aca- 
demj'  bj*  ‘Ruth  and  Naomi’  (1158),  and 
‘  Daphne  and  Cbloe  ’  (1159) ;  the  style  may 
commend  itself  to  some  by  that  finished 
refinement,  the  reverse  of  strength,  which 
characterises  the  modern  sculpture  of 
Italy.  As  for  ‘Ophelia’  (1160),  by  J.  A. 
llAZinvcKERS,  we  have  only  to  remark  that 
any  such  living  impersonation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  would  be  quickly  hissed  from  the 
stage.  Among  works  of  more  than  average 
pretension  must  be  classed  a  “bust”  by 
J.  Dell,  of  ‘the  figure  of  the  United  States 
directing  the  progress  of  America:  from 
the  group  now  in  course  of  execution  in 
marble  for  the  National  Prince  Consort 
Memorial’  (1103).  The  earnest  labour 
devoted  by  our  sculptors  over  a  number  of 
years  upon  this  memorial  may  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  lamentable  fact  that 
only  minor  works  find  their  way  to  the 
Academ3n  We  think  it  a  pity  that  the 
groups  and  bas-reliefs  for  the  great  monu¬ 
ment  in  Hyde  Park  are,  this  year,  known 
to  the  exhibition  by  little  more  than  one 
colossal  head. 

Very  highly  to  be  esteemed  is  a  bronze 
by  H.  Moxteord,  ‘  Hercules  and  Antaeus  ’ 
(1093).  The  action  is  intense,  the  muscles 
are  under  violent  stress  and  strain,  the 
articulations  are  firmlj’-  pronounced :  the 
stjde  and  handling  we  seldom  see  surpassed 
in  the  present  dajn  Also  in  bronze  is  a 
capital  bust  of  ‘  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson, 
Esq.’  (1098),  by  G.  SiMOXDS.  The  work 
shares  with  the  anticjue,  severity  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  Certain  sculptors  affect  Michael 
Angelo  or  the  Laocoon :  thus  we  come 
upon  ‘  The  Contest  between  Corineus  and 
Goemagot  (1066),  by  J.  M.  Ap  Griffith  ; 
and  another,  ‘  Hercules  and  Antseus’  (1135), 
by  W.  White.  This  style  of  thing  has  often 
been  done  before.  So  also  will ‘Eve’  (1134), 
by  J.  Lawlor,  strike  many  people  as  not 
very  novel :  and  the  ‘  Nymphs  and  Cupid  ’ 
(1132),  by  E.  Davis,  seems  an  idea  before 
turned  to  account.  Indeed,  a  similar 
group  was  exhibited,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
Mr.  Davis  in  1862,  under  the  title,  we 
think,  of  ‘  Cupid  caught  Flying.’  Several 
bas-reliefs  by  F.  kl.  Miller  display  the 
artist’s  pleasant  fancy  ;  and  medals,  bj'  the 
Messrs.  Wyon,  show  accustomed  excellence. 

Among  sepulchral  works  has  been  ad¬ 
mired,  for  impressive  quietism  as  of  sleep 
in  death,  a  ‘  Monumental  Figure  to  bo 
erected  in  -Godstone  Church,  Surrey  ’ 
(106.5),  by  C.  SUM.\IERS.  Also,  as  very 
much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  memorial 
compositions,  a  pleasing  ideal-figure  by  J. 
Eowarijs,  ‘  part  of  a  monument  erected  at 
Walton-on-Thames,  to  commornoratc  the 
late  George  Virtue,  Esq.,  and  Helen,  his 
wife’  (1219).  ‘In  Memoriam  ’  (1222),  by 
T.  Wooi.NEH,  has  also  high  imaginative 
qualities,  with  an  originality  and  vigour 
which  ‘wddom  forsake  the  artist. 

The  busts,  in  usual  numbers,  display 
accustomed  diversity  of  treatment,  ranging 
from  the  classic  to  the  naturalistic,  down 
even  to  a  picturesrpieness  which  does  not 
always  escape  the  grotesque.  There  is 
what  may  be  termed  the  coat-and-waistcoat 
style,  represented  in  a  perfection  to  delight 
a  tailor  by  such  busts  as  that  of  ‘  Mr.  J. 
Ilenshaw’  (1116),  by  H.  Burhiel;  and 
‘  The  late  John  Champlej^,  Esq  ’  (1120),  by 
M.  Noble.  Then  there  is  the  Roman-toga 
style,  seen  in  the  loaded  drapery  across  the 
shoulders  of  ‘  The  late  H.  Fenwick,  Esq.’ 
(1193),  by  H.  Weekes,  R.A.  ‘Professor 
Christison  ’  (1194),  by  W.  Brodie,  R.S.  A.,  is 
also  turned  out  of  hand  in  the  old-fashioned 


manner,  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  com¬ 
promise  between  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  and 
Sir  Watson  Gordon.  As  a  favourable  speci¬ 
men  of  the  undraped  classic  may  be  named 
‘  John  Penn’  (1188),  by  E.  W.  Wyox.  Also 
very  striking,  yet  quiet  and  admirable  for 
modelling,  is  the  bust  of  ‘  The  late  George 
Jones,  R.A.,’  by  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
Likewise  for  care  and  delicate  finish  may 
be  commended  a  medallion  profile,  by  Miss 
M.  F.  Foley,  of  ‘  S.  0.  Hall,  Esq.’  (1190). 
But  the  multitude  of  busts  that  might  be 
enumerated  so  far  exceeds  our  limits  that 
we  must  conclude  by  selecting(a  few  of  the 
best.  The  works  of  J.  Durham,  A.R.A., 
strike  us  this  year  as  peculiarly  good :  ‘  Mrs. 
Birks’  (1154)  and  ‘  The  late  Joseph  Cross- 
ley’  (1165)  are  quiet  and  well  considered  in 
manner ;  the  modelling  is  massed,  yet  de¬ 
tailed.  T.  Woolxer  pushes  character 
rather  far  in  the  head  of  ‘  Sir  James  Hope 
Grant’  (1115);  but  the  sculptor  comes 
back  to  his  happiest  manner  in  ‘  Charles 
Darwin,  Esq’  (1198).  This  head,  and  that 
of  ‘  The  late  Richard  Burden  Sanderson  ’ 
(1211),  by  T.  Butler,  reach  to  a  massive 
strength  and  a  delicacy  of  detail  scarcely 
surpassed  in  classic  Art.  Also  the  head  of 
‘The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones’  (1109),  one  of 
the  most  original  of  preachers,  has  been 
moulded  with  a  firmness  and  softness  of 
breadth  and  detail  which  we  could  scarcely 
have  supposed  possible  to  H,  S.  Leifchild 
on  the  evidence  of  his  ideal  compositions. 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  English  sculptors 
are  more  at  home  in  a  bust  than  in  the 
sphere  of  imaginative  creations. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  a  brief  synop¬ 
sis.  We  commence  with  the  names  of  the 
absentees.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  preceding  review  we  have  not  been 
able  to  comprise  among  the  Academicians 
present  Messrs.  Boxall,  F.  R.  Pickersgill, 
Richmond,  Webster,  Robinson,  Smirke, 
Scott,  or  Westmacott.  Then  among  Asso¬ 
ciates  Messrs.  Nicol,  Lane,  and  Stocks,  are 
numbered  as  absentees.  To  these  must  be 
further  added  five  honorary  foreign  Acade¬ 
micians.  Thus  the  Academy  this  year 
loses  out  of  its  efficient  force  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  artists.  Next  it  will  be  interesting 
to  put  on  record  an  analj^sis  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  as  a  whole.  Thus  it  appears  that 
thirty-five  Academicians  exhibit  111  works; 
twenty-one  Associates,  60  works;  759 
outsiders  1,056  works ;  one  hon.  foreign 
Academician,  2  works  :  total  number  of 
exhibitors  816 ;  total  number  of  works 
1,229.  We  havo  only  to  remark  on  the 
above  data  that  the  charge  of  narrow 
exclusiveness  often  raised  against  the 
Academy  is  disproved.  The  fact  is  startling 
that  out  of  a  total  of  1,229  works,  1,056 
should  come  from  non-members ;  and  such 
a  fact  indicates  that  the  Academy  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  making  itself  or  its  exhi¬ 
bition  wholly  unpopular.  To  obtain  a 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  or  at 
the  table  of  the  Council  continues  to  be  the 
laudable  ambition  of  every  artist  in  the 
land.  The  Academy  is  thus  allied,  some¬ 
times  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  to  the  rising 
talent  of  the  countiy ;  and  that  Art- talent 
is  rising,  and  Art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  is  progressing — even  the  present 
exhibition  seems  to  substantiate.  The 
unusual  number  of  works  which  in  our 
review  wo  have  found  reason  to  commend, 
would  appear  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  speaking  at  the  Aca¬ 
demy  dinner  said,  “  I  can  hardly  conceive 
it  to  be  open  to  doubt  that  these  walls, 
even  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
former  j’ears,  exhibit  in  the  mass  of  works 
a  real  progress.” 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  picture  IX  THE  POSSESSIOX 

OF  THE  HOX.  SIR  W.  BALIOL  BRETT. 

DRAWIXG  THE  NET  AT  HAWESWATER. 

Jacob  Thompson,  Painter.  J.  C.  Armytage,  Engraver. 

From  his  secluded  home,  rightly  named 
“The  Hermitage,”  situated  amid  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  of  the  Cumberland  lakes  and 
mountains,  Mr.  Thompson  continues  to 
send  forth  pictures  of  great  merit  and 
interest.  They  are  not  often  seen  in  our 
London  exhibition  galleries,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  a  single  example  of  his  pencil  may 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Academy  :  but  we 
have  engraved  some  of  his  works  at  various 
times,  and  other  prints  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  our  own  have  been  published,  so 
that  the  name  of  the  artist  must  be  toler¬ 
ably  familiar  to  all  who  are  cognizant  of 
the  Art-productions  of  the  day.  Evidently 
a  passionate  admirer,  and  therefore  an 
earnest  and  successful  student,  of  the 
picturesque  locality  in  which  he  chooses 
to  pass  his  quiet,  but  not  inactive,  life,  the 
landscape  of  his  compositions  is  the  best 
portrait  of  nature  among  the  hills  and 
lakes ;  but  he  is  not  content  to  paint  that 
portrait  without  episodes,  so  to  speak,  of 
fancy  and  interest:  he  adorns  it,  generally, 
by  the  introduction  of  some  passage  <jf 
country  life  that  imparts  to  it  additional 
value.  Thus  we  often  see  in  his  works 
incidents  he  has  witnessed,  and  portraits 
of  individuals  with  whom  he  has  made 
acquaintance ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  method  of  introducing 
portraits,  even  of  distinguished  persons, 
might  be  more  generally  adopted  by 
artists  than  it  is :  a  story  always  adds  to 
the  interest  of  a  picture. 

The  picture  here  engraved  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  these  remarks :  it  is  the 
result  of  a  commission  given  to  the  artist 
by  the  owner  of  the  work  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Sir  Baliol  Brett,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  lake 
scenery  of  the  north  of  England,  of  which 
he  desired  to  have  a  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion,  associated  with  some  incident  com¬ 
memorative  of  many  happy  days  passed 
in  its  midst.  Knowing  Mr.  Thompson’s 
talents  for  treating  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
an  opportunity  was  afi'orded  him  for 
sketching  a  “scene.”  A  party  had  gone 
from  Lowther  Castle  to  spend  the  day  on 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
lakes,  that  of  Haweswater.  When  the 
hour  for  the  pic-nic  dinner  arrived,  the 
boat  made  for  the  shore,  and  the  net  which 
the  party  had  taken  with  them  was  drawn : 
this  is  the  moment  chosen  for  illustration. 
The  seated  figure  on  the  left,  with  his 
favourite  dog  standing  before  him,  is  the 
owner  of  the  lake,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale ; 
behind  him  stands  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury : 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lowther,  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  earl’s  secretary,  are  assisting  the  old 
servant  and  experienced  fisherman,  Bate¬ 
man,  to  land  the  net.  In  the  boat  are  Sir 
Baliol  and  Lady  Brett ;  and  the  three 
juveniles  in  the  centre  of  the  composition 
are  their  daughter  and  sons. 

The  picture  was  painted  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  when  Sir  Baliol  was  Solicitor- 
General  :  the  incident  of  ‘  ‘  drawing  the 
net  ”  is  perspicuously  told,  and  it  most 
agreeably  animates  the  landscape,  which 
shows  a  combination  of  desolate  grandeur 
and  of  verdure,  of  stern  rock  and  placid 
water,  of  fitful  sunshine  and  fleecy  cloud, — 
painted  with  feeling  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
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SOCIETY  OE  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

SIXTY- SIXTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  is,  that  the 
gallery  is  scantily  furnished  with  works  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  catalogue  shows  the  number 
falls  about  fifty  below  the  average  of  former 
years.  But  as  the  room  is  not  crowded,  it 
follows  that  each  work  can  be  well  seen : 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  drawing  which 
materially  suffers  in  the  hanging.  Under 
these  favourable  circumstances  it  may  be  hoped 
the  unreasonable  prestige  which  attaches 
to  “  the  line  ”  will  be  lessened.  In  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Continent,  pictures  are  considered 
to  be  best  placed  where  they  can  be  best  seen ; 
and  some  compositions  are  actually  benefited  by 
being  stationed  above  the  point  of  sight.  But 
that  the  drawings  this  year  collected  are  below 
the  maximum  number  is  of  less  moment  than 
that  they  fall,  as  is  the  case,  beneath  average 
merit.  At  the  private  view  the  general  im¬ 
pression  prevailed  that  the  exhibition  was  a 
poor  one.  The  loss  of  James  Holland,  whose 
face  had  become  as  familiar  in  this  room  as  his 
works,  it  is  hard  to  replace.  And  among 
absentees,  through  accident,  are  Mr.  Burton, 
still  abroad,  Mr.  Boyce,  and  Mr.  Nash.  More¬ 
over,  some  other  men  are  scantily  represented, 
as  if  their  energies  had  been  diverted  else¬ 
where  ;  thus  we  have  from  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
but  two  productions,  from  Mr.  Walker  only 
one,  from  Mr.  Watson  also  only  one,  and 
neither  especially  important.  As  to  Mr. 
Pinwell  he  may  be  forgiven,  because  his  single 
contribution  contains  sufficient  materials  for 
half-a-dozen.  This  enumeration  will  explain 
the  statement  that  the  hanging  committee 
found  the  members  a  little  backward  ;  a  further 
explanation  may  be  given  in  the  multiplication 
of  new  exhibitions  which  cannot  but  draw 
away  force  from  the  old  associations.  We 
should  be  sorry,  however,  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  “  old  society  ”  shows  serious 
symptoms  of  decadence.  The  present  collec¬ 
tion  has,  indeed,  in  some  directions  exceptional 
strength ;  the  weakness  of  some  members  receiv¬ 
ing  compensation  in  the  unusual  strength  of 
others.  Thus  Mr.  Burne  Jones  contributes 
five  drawings  which  go  far  to  justify  the  long- 
sustained,  though  severely  tried,  confidence  of 
his  friends.  Again,  to  more  than  ordinary 
advantage  are  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Danby,  Mr. 
Alfred  Fripp,  Mr.  Branwhite,  Mr.  Powell,  and 
Mr.  Palmer.  Other  members,  such  as  Mr. 
Gastineau  and  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith,  are 
conspicuous  chiefly  in  numbers,  the  former 
sending  sixteen,  the  latter  twenty  drawings. 
A  comparatively  newly-elected  associate,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  favours  the  gallery  with  a 
couple  of  eccentricities:  even  extravagance  may 
have  a  use  in  redeeming  a  collection  from 
commonplace. 

We  may  be  forgiven  for  opening  with  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  partly  because  of  the  prominence 
his  five  works  assume,  and  partly  because  of 
their  exceptional  character,  which  provokes  to 
criticism.  In  previous  years  we  have  pointed 
out  how  this  artist  pushed  medievalism  to 
excess ;  how  his  figures  were  hard,  ungainly, 
repellent ;  how  his  forms  were  wanting  in 
drawing  ;  how,  in  short,  his  pictures  wore  ready 
to  outrage  what  is  natural  for  the  sake  of  a 
colouring  reflected  from  missals,  and  of  an 
expression  borrowed  from  the  old  masters.  A 
year  ago,  however,  in  a  composition  not  easily 
forgotten,  ‘The  Wine  of  Circe,’  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  genius  was  likely  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  wilful  vagaries,  and  now  again,  though 
abnormal  conditions  of  mind  are  not  conquered, 
imagination  asserts  a  sway  and  a  spell  which  it 
is  not  easy  for  reason,  even  in  the  most  prosaic 
of  spectators,  to  throw  coldlj^  aside.  Still,  such 
a  figure  as  ‘  Evening  ’  (45)  may  occasion  some 
dismay :  a  work  thus  defiant  should  be  better 
done  ;  a  large  figure  thus  floating  in  mid  air 
should  be  better  balanced.  The  impression 
produced  is  that  a  creature  thus  fashioned  can 
neither  walk,  fly,  nor  swim  ;  it  is  a  nondescript 
being,  neither  fowd  nor  fish,  and  yet  scarcely 


human.  The  colour,  too,  is  like  nothing  in 
heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  And  yet 
we  do  not  object  to  the  supematimal,  provided 
only  the  artist  can  sustain  the  high  flight 
of  imagination  without  falling  from  the  sublime 
into  the  ridiculous.  In  ‘  Phyllis  and  Demo- 
phoon  ’  (164^  poetic  thought  is  scarcely  in 
danger  of  this  breakdown,  though  the  concep¬ 
tion  hardly  reaches  completeness  in  execution, 
and  the  colouring  may  be  accounted  rather  too 
green  for  flesh  and  blood,  at  least  of  ordinary 
mortals.  And  yet,  as  usual,  there  are  parts  in 
this  picture  which  no  other  artist  could  have 
painted.  Not  that  the  manipulation  or  tech¬ 
nique  of  Burne  Jones  is  to  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory ;  his  pigments  are  opaque  with  a 
vengeance  ;  indeed,  his  drawings  are  literally  in 
tempera,  and  in  substance  and  surface  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  oil.  This  may  be 
scarcely  cause  of  complaint,  provided  the 
pictorial  effect  obtained  be  good;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  artist  does 
not,  by  the  methods  he  adopts,  lose  more  than 
he  gains.  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  however,  must  be 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions, 
rather  than  by  the  matured  perfection  of  his 
manipulation.  ‘Night’  (136),  with  torch 
inverted,  is  a  noble  thought ;  her  slumbrous 
eyes  are  closed,  and  at  her  feet  the  shut  daisy 
sleeps,  while  in  the  silent  sky  the  stars  keep 
watch.  ‘  Beatrice  ’  (14)  also  aims  to  be  a  poem ; 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  accessory  figures  are 
dwindled  to  the  scale  of  dolls ;  but  the  character 
in  chief  wears  a  mediaeval  mien  very  impressive, 
and  the  colour  is  truly  grand.  We  end  with  a 
composition  at  which  criticism  would  find  it 
hard  to  cavil,  ‘  Love  disguised  as  Reason  ’  (64) 
attracts  not  by  singularity  but  by  beauty  ;  the 
grace  of  classic  Art  is  infused  with  the  ardour 
of  mediaeval  styles:  the  colour  is  brilliant  as 
a  missal,  solemn  as  a  church-window.  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society 
stands  alone  :  he  has  in  this  room  no  followers  ; 
in  order  to  judge  how  degenerate  this  style  may 
become  in  the  hands  of  disciples,  it  is  needful  to 
take  a  walk  to  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

In  direct  antagonism  to  the  mediaevalism  of 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  the  modernism  of  Mr.  John 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Carl  Haag:  some  people 
prefer  the  old  style,  and  some  the  new.  To  our 
notion  Mr.  Haag  has  not  of  late  improved,  his 
works  no  longer  wear  the  aspect  of  being  taken 
fresh  from  nature,  they  look  doctored  and 
forced  up  for  effect.  ‘  The  Entrance  to  Ancient 
Samaria’  (171)  seems  to  us  the  nearest  approach 
to  his  former  sketches,  fuU  of  spirit,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  were  made  on  the  spot. 
Such  heads  as  ‘  Mash  Allah  ’  (9)  and  ‘  A 
Semitic  Belle  ’  (38)  appear  little  more  than 
mechanical  reproductions  on  a  magnified  scale 
of  types,  multiplied  week  by  week  on  all 
oriental  occasions  in  illustrated  newspapers. 
But  of  more  importance,  not  to  say  pretence, 
is  ‘Es  Salaam — Sheikh  Michuel  el  Musrab, 
Anazeh,  at  Palmyra’  (63).  The  picture  is 
showy,  also  large ;  it  has  almost  more  power, 
colour,  and  paint  than  can  be  commonly  com¬ 
manded  on  the  stage.  This  is  an  Art  which 
will  scarcely  bear  further  encouragement.  John 
Gilbert,  like  Carl  Haag,  may  be  recognised  at  a 
glance,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  too 
much  of  an  artist  wdio,  though  prolific,  is  most 
versatile.  ‘  The  Arrest  of  Guido  Fawkes  ’ 
(104)  is  yet  another  page  from  history  painted 
in  accustomed  coloui-s.  A  deep  purple  velvet 
is  in  this  chromatic  composition  the  focus  of 
force.  The  tableau  is  crowded  with  the  same 
historic  characters  who  have  many  times  here¬ 
tofore  offered  J ohn  Gilbert  their  services — cha¬ 
racters  which  kindly  appear  again  and  again, 
whatever  be  the  century  or  the  quarter  of  the 
globe  that  may  call  for  historic  illustration. 
Mr.  Gilbert  it  is  needless  to  criticise  more  at 
large,  his  distinguishing  merits  are  already 
sufficiently  recognised. 

A  pleasing,  well-ordered  variety  prevails,  as 
usual,  throughout  the  room ;  artists,  for  example, 
like  Mr.  Topham  and  Mr.  Walter  Goodall 
bring  into  the  gallery  cheerful  sunny  scenes 
which,  if  wanting  in  decisive  character,  are 
blandly  agreeable.  ‘  Gathering  Mulberry 
Leaves’  (111), by  Mr.  Topham,  is  graceful,  and 
the  refined  gentleness  of  the  figures  finds 
response  in  tender  greys,  and  a  vaporous  and 


dappled  light  mingling  with  shade.  This 
trick  of  treatment  has  at  length  grown  into  an 
unvarying  mannerism  which  makes  it  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  in  what  country  the 
scene  is  laid,  and  whether  the  characters  bo 
Italian  or  Spanish.  ‘A  Venetian  Well’  (88)  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  artist’s  happy  knack  of 
serving  up  his  tastefully  selected  pictorial  pro¬ 
perties  :  the  drawing  includes  a  Venetian  well, 
a  balcony  and  gondola,  a  water-carrier  with 
copper  buckets  balanced  across  her  shoulder 
an  ardent  lover,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
pigeons.  The  Queen  oL  the  Adriatic  we  need 
not  say  was  robed  more  resplendently  by 
Turner  and  by  Holland  than  by  any  painter 
who  survives  in  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  kfr.  Holland,  within  the  last 
few  years,  gave  us  visions  of  Venetian 
colour  which,  we  regret  to  think,  we  shall  never 
again  witness  on  these  walls.  Romance  having 
done  its  best,  is  now  doing  its  worst.  We  pray 
that  Venice  may  be  saved  from  poetasters  : 
what  is  wanted  is  more  of  the  conscientious 
truth  of  Canaletto.  The  gallery  hardly  con¬ 
tains  a  Venetian  study  worth  looking  at.  Mr. 
Walter  Goodall  takes  us  to  Rome :  ‘  Waiting 
for  the  Ferry-boat  ’  (24)  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  compositions  the  artist  has  yet  given  us, 
whether  from  its  size  or  the  number  of  its 
figures.  The  style,  though  lacking  in  force  and 
originality,  is  pleasing.  ‘  A  Cottage  Interior  ’ 
(251),  also  in  Rome — a  small  drawing  on  a 
screen — is,  however,  of  better  quality  than  the 
larger  composition :  diminutive  cabinet  size  is 
best  in  keeping  with  the  artist’s  tone  of  senti¬ 
ment.  This  simple  little  subject  shows  that  Mr. 
Walter  Goodall  might  gain  the  tenderness  and 
quietism  of  Edouard  Frere.  Mr.  J  D.  Watsou 
has  not  latterly  been  giving  proof  of  the  talent 
for  which  he  receives  credit :  ‘  A  Prize  ’  (70) — 
the  prize  being  a  fish  half  the  size  of  the  child 
who  carries  it — is  poor  in  colour,  and  scarceh' 
agreeable  in  any  respect.  E.  Lundgren,  who 
formerly  held  a  conspicuous  position  upon  tho 
walls,  contributes  four  small  drawings  wffiich 
find  places  on  the  screens.  ‘  A  French  Girl  ’ 
(242),  though  a  minor  effort,  is  notunworthy  of 
the  artist’s  best  moments.  Mr.  Lundgren  has 
been  suffering  in  health,  we  trust  that  his 
present  contributions  may  be  accepted  in 
evidence  that  he  wiU  yet  appear  in  full  force  in 
a  gallery  which  has  owed  much  to  his  talents. 
The  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  in  these  days 
of  fierce  rivalry  among  competing  associations, 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  efficient  aid  of  any  of 
its  members. 

There  was  good  ground  some  time  since  to 
congratulate  this  old,  but  evergreen,  society  on 
the  accession  of  new  members  which,  from  time 
to  time,  recruited  its  strength.  There  is  now 
reason  to  fear  that  hopes  entertained  on  certain 
elections  will  be  disappointed.  What  has  be¬ 
fallen  Mr.  Shields  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  : 
two  drawings  he  now  produces  are  nothing 
short  of  calamitous.  ‘After  the  Storming — 
extract  from  the  official  return :  two  drummers 
killed,  one  wounded’  (123)  is  a  well-meant 
composition,  which,  it  may  be  feared,  will  be 
held  up  to  derision.  In  point  of  Art  the  thing 
is  poorly  done :  the  havoc  of  war  cannot  be 
depicted  with  so  feeble  a  hand :  the  colour  is 
hot  and  opaque.  ‘  Solomon  Eagle  warning  the 
Impenitent’  (177)  is  equally  a  mistake.  At 
the  private  view  a  spectator  observed,  if  you 
wish  to  be  complimentary  you  may  say  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  only  mad,  not  imbecile.  Vast  indeed  is 
the  interval  between  these  deluded  efforts,  and 
that  true,  pathetic,  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
drawing,  ‘  The  Bread  Winners.’  We  have 
already  warned  this  artist  that  he  was  going 
wrong ;  but  for  so  desperate  a  backsliding  none 
could  be  prepared.  The  possibility  of  future 
recovery  may  depend  greatly  upon  a  wiser 
choice  of  subject.  Mr.  Shields  has  shown  ex¬ 
ceptional  gifts.  In  the  province  of  simple 
pathos,  in  the  sphere  of  humble  life — poor, 
honest,  earnest — few  have  touched  deeper  chords 
of  feeling.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
good  work  which  formerly  came  from  the 
painter’s  hand  is  still  within  his  reach.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  another  associate  who  latterly  has 
been  going  to  the  bad.  ‘  Prison  Scene — Vicar 
of  AVakefield  ’  (83)  is  scattered  and  crude :  the 
more  the  artist  multiplies  his  figm-es  the  greater 
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naturally  becomes  liis  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
composition  together.  On  Mr.  Johnson’s  elec¬ 
tion  it  was  at  once  evident  how  deeply  he  had 
been  indebted  to  the  French  school :  he  will  do 
well  to  renew  his  study  of  ileissonier.  As  a 
rule  the  influence  of  French  Art,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  is  less  felt  in  water-colours  than  in 
oils,  less  in  this  gallery  than  in  the  Academy. 
.Mr.  Johnson’s  plagiarism  was  sufficient!}'  clever 
of  its  kind  to  be  acceptable  ;  what  we  now  ask 
of  him  is  not  a  new  style,  but  more  unity,  tone, 
and  subordination,  in  the  materials  already  at 
his  command. 

Among  the  best  products  of  the  year  are 
drawings  by  ilr.  Alfred  Fripp  and  Mr.  Pinwell. 

‘  Purbeck  Woodman’  (116),  b}’  the  former,  is  a 
figui'e  over  much  romantic  for  a  hard-working¬ 
man,  and  weak  delinition  of  form  takes  away 
force  and  realism ;  but  such  defects  seem 
inherent  to  the  artist’s  style.  Seldom  has  that 
style  been  seen  under  so  much  sparkle  of  light 
and  of  colour  as  in  ‘  The  Lace-maker’  (243),  a 
small  drawing  on  the  fourth  screen.  It  were 
difiicult  to  thro-«'  into  a  subject  such  glittering- 
colour  -without  spottiness,  and  to  give  to  a 
figure  so  much  grace  ■s\'ithout  detracting  from 
the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  picture  is  a  little 
gem.  Mr.  Pin-^\-ell  has  but  one  dra-^ing,  ‘  The 
Elixir  of  Love  ’  (114),  and  that  it  is  said,  as  we 
can  well  believe,  has  taken  him  the  whole  year. 
The  composition,  in  fact,  consists  of  many 

1  pictures,  and  that  in  some  measure  constitutes 

)  its  defect :  it  might  be  divided  into  several 

1  groups  each  separate  and  complete.  The  only 

j  point  -n-hich  each  figure  has  in  common  is 

the  being  love-stricken  under  the  spell  of  small 
potations  obtained  from  an  itinerant  quack. 
Thus,  old  people  no  less  than  young  suff'er  from 

1  the  tender  passion.  A  certain  amount  of  silli¬ 

ness  may  seem  inseparable  from  the  intermin¬ 
able  multiplication  of  this  insensate  calamity, 
falling  in  love :  the  characters  have  every 
one  of  them  lost  their  -wits ;  they  are  demented. 
But  all  that  this  artist  has  yet  done,  with  the 
exception  of  his  liest  ■v\’ork,  ‘A  Seat  in  St. 
James’s  Park’  of  last  year,  is  eccentric  and 
abnormal.  ‘  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin  ’  was 
certainly  as  cracky  and  chaotic  as  it  was 
clever ;  and  so  again  here,  not  a  character  is  in 
his  right  mind,  not  a  passage  is  there  that  does 
not  fall  into  pictorial  confusion.  Such  an 
artist  is  assuredly  so  far  from  the  beaten  track 
as  to  be  worthy  of  observation ;  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  utmost  curiosity  as  to  -what  he 
m.'iy  do  next.  As  w-e  pointed  out  some  time 
since,  the  manner  adopted  is  that  of  Mr. 
l-'rcderick  Walker  w-ith  exaggeration,  the 
colours  are  more  opaque,  more  heated  -w-ith 
yellow  and  red.  Mr.  Pinwell  has  taken  a 
path  beset  with  danger,  and  yet  he  must  be  safe 
to  succeed  if  only  he  be  true  to  the  talent  -^vhere- 
with  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  him.  Mr. 
^\'alk'er,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  style  which  Jlr.  Pinwell  and  one  or  two 
fdhers  fl.'iewherc  emulate,  has  not  favoured  the 
f-xhibition  with  any  im]iortant  work.  Ilis  only 
<  ontributioii, ‘The  Wayfarers’  (209),  is  the 
sketch  for  an  oil  picture  of  which  we  spoke 
with  severity  -when  exhibited  some  few  seasons 
•  since  in  Pall  Mall.  The  sketch,  however, 

,  turn.'  out  Ixdter  than  the  finished  work,  and 

1  that  in  part  bf'cause  the  arti.st,  down  to  the 

,  prcfu-nt  moment,  h.'uj  greater  mastery  over 

w.'iter-colours  than  over  oils,  and  yet  his 
drawing-  are  wrought  in  opaqiio.  Possibly  he 
h;is  n<<l  even  yet  d‘-finitel}'  settled  his  technical 
pri.ojac;  students  who  maintfiin  the  spint  of 
adventurous  piom-ers  are  likely  to  be  on  the 
■  look  out  for  new  mr-thods  of  rendering  effects 

in  nature  wliieh  elude  the  ordinary  pencil. 
And  the  drawing  before  us,  of  deep  shadowy 
browns  contrfisted  against  a  liquid  luminous 
sky,  attain.'-  to  qualities  n'lt  within  easy  reach. 
Mr.  Walker  is  eminently  original,  lie  has  yet 
much  to  dcvelope  and  to  divulge  whii-li  will 
prove  rare  and  strange.  At  one  time,  too,  we 
had  consideralde  expectations  from  ilr.  Small- 
field,  but  latterly  he  has  been  going  sadly 
astray  ;  he  seem.s  to  be  doing  too  much,  and 
pressure,  not  to  say  8ucc(  s.s,  engender  careless- 
ni-s  and  confidence.  ‘Dinner  Time  and  Bed 
Time’  (170)  i.-’  thin,  discordant,  and  not  over 
j  refined  :  the  beat  part  of  the  affair  is  the  cast  of 

8<ime  white  draper}-,  and  the  drawing  of  the 

agapanthus  lilies.  But  the  artist  is  clever, 
versatile,  and  ever  ready  of  resource.  It  is  a 
novel,  piquant  thought  to  paint  two  monks  in 
the  act  of  ‘  F uel-gathering-  at  Fiesole,  in  the 
Convent  Wood  in  Autumn  ’  (221).  But  the 
drawing  is  stronger  in  contrasts  than  in  har¬ 
monies,  it  tends  in  fact  to  satire  or  comedy,  the 
essence  whereof  is  not  unfrequently  surprise  or 
dissonance.  Lastly,  among  figure  painters,  a 
line  must  be  spared  for  Mr.  Lamont,  though 
not  at  his  best  in  ‘Bays’  (146)  and  ‘  Laurels’ 
(162).  In  the  latter,  the  warrior  is  too  poor  a 
creature  for  war ;  such  weakness  could  not  -with¬ 
stand  the  shock  of  battle.  ‘  Bays  ’  is  not  so 
bad  :  the  artist  is  usually  himself  when  he  can 
find  occasion  for  sentiment  and  colour. 

The  landscapes  in  the  gallery  may  mostly  be 
identified  at  a  glance :  still  there  is  not  only 
delight  in  greeting  again  old  acquaintances, 
but  ever  and  anon  some  fresh  idea  gains 
utterance,  which  is  likely  to  repay  attention. 
The  greatest  novelty,  as  already  hinted,  comes 
from  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  it  may  be 
remembered  joined  the  Society  a  year  ago, 
apparently  not  with  the  intention  of  making 
demonstratiou  of  his  powers  as  a  figure-painter, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  the  public  notes  or  rather  studies  from 
nature.  The  works  he  has  here  exhibited  may 
be  accounted  as  extraordinary  phenomena  both 
in  Nature  and  Art.  ‘  Sunset  at  Chimalditi  ’  (58), 
indeed,  we  should  scarcely  acknowledge  to  be 
either  Nature  or  Art,  and  yet,  as  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  paint  what  is  nnpaintable,  this 
strange  and  startling  attempt  is  not  unworthy 
of  respect.  As  a  kind  of  kaleideacope  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colour,  this  study  of  sky,  earth,  and 
water,  taken  from  a  mountain  top  is  curiously 
interesting.  But  we  do  not  regard  the  effect 
depicted  as  true  to  outward  nature,  it  is  rather 
the  result  of  frenzied  vision  ;  the  eye  when 
dazzled  by  excess  of  light  sees  colours  which  do 
not  exist  outwardly  and  physically,  but  only 
inwardly  and  within  the  mind’s  consciousness. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  not  easy  of  solution, 
how  far  a  painter  is  justified  in  throwing  into 
his  picture  a  poetic  cast  of  thought,  a  frenzy  of 
colour,  which  correspond  not  to  nature,  but  to 
his  individual  idiosyncrasies.  Turner’s  practice 
must  be  taken  as  an  argument  that  cuts  both 
ways,  and  we  cannot  but  consider  that  Holman 
Hunt  falls  into  an  e.xtravagance  which  even  in 
Turner  is  not  excused.  'The  “sunset”  before 
us  wants  the  moderation  of  Art  and  the  modesty 
of  Nature.  The  painter’s  second  contribution, 
a  ‘  Festa  at  Fiesole  ’  (71),  is  so  far  from  attain¬ 
ing  what  was  intended  that  it  provokes  a 
laugh.  The  artist  again  mars  his  work  by 
inditference  to  beauty  :  the  soldiers  thrust  into 
the  corner  of  the  composition  are  little  short  of 
ridiculous ;  and  the  blazing  sun  which  has 
burnt  a  round  hole  in  a  tree,  and  bursts  through 
upon  the  spectator  as  fireworks,  is  one  more 
proof  that  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  And  yet,  even  in  the 
])rcsonce  of  these  painful  errors,  we  cannot  but 
feci,  in  the  rememlirancc  of  works  which  -will  be 
ever  honoured  in  the  Art-history  of  our  country, 
that  Holman  Hunt  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
genius  which  in  the  end  ought  to  triumph. 
His  mistakes  sometimes  arise  but  from  perver¬ 
sity,  in  other  instances  from  the  more  excusable 
desire  to  strike  out  new  paths  and  to  realise 
truths  hard  to  attain.  From  the  above  pro¬ 
blems  in  ])olychrome  wo  may  pass  to  somewhat 
analogous  experiments  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Palmer,  an  artist  whom  we  rejoice  to  find  once 
again  upon  these  walls.  ‘The  Curfew’  (97), 
can-ies  the  mind  back  not  only  to  past  times  in 
history  but  to  prior  epochs  in  Ai-t :  this  style 
of  landscape  may  be  accounted  traditional. 
As  in  the  pictures  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  as  in 
the  drawings  of  some  of  our  early  water¬ 
colour  painters,  this  compo-sition  of  trees, 
waters,  figures,  cattle,  has  balanced  symmetry, 
and  the  sentiment  glows  under  poetic  ardour. 
It  is  good  in  these  days  of  literal  prose  to  see 
an  Arcadian  shepherd,  lute  in  hand,  whiling 
away  the  weary  hours  with  plaintive  melody. 
Also  among  rapturous  yet  attempered  colourists 
must  be  ranked  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Glennie.  ''Phe  former,  having  been 
yatching  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  not  much 
to  show  in  the  way  of  work,  but  the  drawings 

he  does  exhibit — all  on  the  screens — are  choice. 

‘The  Foundation  of  the  Hills’  (194),  is  indeed 
very  lovely :  the  atmospheric  effect  thrown 
upon  colour  is  delicate  and  delicious :  few 
artists  have  observed  with  so  sensitive  an  eye 
the  modifications,  the  modulations,  of  colour 
under  sunlight — than  which  effects  none  can 
give  more  exquisite  delight.  We  may  expect 
from  the  journey ings  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  in 
the  poetic  lands  of  the  south,  fruitful  harvest. 

We  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
Arthur  Glennie  for  pleasant  gleanings  from 
Italy,  and,  indeed,  his  ‘  View  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Castle  at  Spoleto,  in  Umbria  ’  (27),  shines 
like  the  sunny  south  in  gold  tiuged  -with  green. 

As  lovely  as  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  are 
such  drawings  as  ‘  View  from  the  Via  Appia  ’ 

(165),  and  ‘  Town  of  Spoleto  from  the  Capuchin 
Convent  ’  (61).  It  is  one  of  the  delights  of  a 
gallery  like  this,  that  climes  the  most  diverse 
are  made  to  excite  in  the  imagination  varied 
emotions  responsive  to  manifold  nature. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  members  are 
naturally  just  in  the  same  position  as  a  year 
ago  :  a  man  after  forty,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  never 
advances.  The  dra-wings  of  Mr.  Richardson  ) 
and  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith  are  numerous, 
large,  and  sho-wy,  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Birket 
Foster’s  small  style  scarcel}'-  admits  of  magni¬ 
fying  ;  it  ceases  to  be  satisfactory  when  en¬ 
larged  in  scale,  as  in  ‘  The  Weald  of  Surrey  ’ 

(12).  And  an  ambitious dra-wing,  ‘Deer  Forest, 

Loch  Affric,  Inverness-shire’  (133),  by  Mr. 
Newton,  does  not  gain  a  strength  proportioned 
to  its  size.  The  effects  are  washed  do-wn  into 
hazy,  harmless  concords ;  the  masses  want 
solidity ;  and  yet  this  mountain  scene  is  well 
mapped  out,  and  the  distances  are  atmospheric. 

Mr.  Newton,  notwithstanding  the  promise  of 
former  years,  is  still  in  the  list  of  Associates. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  a  dra-wing,  ‘  Hulks  at  Ply¬ 
mouth’  (13),  which  recalls  his  early  successes. 

The  various  sea-pieces  of  Mr.  William  Callow 
and  Mr.  Duncan  are  after  accustomed  manner 
and  merit ;  so  too  are  Jpretty  scenes  by  Mr.  E. 

A.  Goodall:  ‘The  Bay  of  Naples’  (254)  is 
specially  agreeable.  Pleasing  in  diversity  are 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Davidson :  ‘  The  Beech 

Tree — Autumn  ’  (225)  is  the  best  study  of  the 
kind  in  the  gallery :  the  modelling  of  the  trunks 
is  firm,  delicate  the  pencilling-  of  the  branches, 
and  the  distance  beyond  of  quiet  meadow  and 
woodland  is  painted  tenderly.  Mr.  Dodgson 
repeats  himself :  ‘  Water-Mill,  Yorkshire  ’  (108), 
is  green,  and  the  trees  are  branchless.  Mr. 
Frederick  Tayler  also  repeats  himself,  yet  the 
public  will  never  be  tired  of  such  felicitous 
compositions  as  ‘  Breaking  the  Park  Palings  to 
let  the  Hounds  through’  (206).  The  cattle- 
pieces  of  Mr.  Brittan  Willis  and  Mr.  Basil 
Bradley  show  no  perceptible  change  on  former 
years.  Mr.  Read’s  ‘  Interior  of  Milan  Cathe¬ 
dral  ’  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  size — size 
without  space,  show  without  grandeur  or 
solidity :  the  texture  of  stone  is  wanting  to  the 
architecture.  Yet  this  “  interior  ”  is  imposing, 
and  that  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word.  Among 
landscapes  the  -well-kncwn  manner  of  Mr. 

Bran  white  has  never  been  seen  in  greater  force : 

‘  The  Severn  and  Avon  from  Durdham  Down  ’ 

(77)  is  a  grand  drawing.  We  may  here  note 
that  the  late  G.  F.  Rosenberg-  appears  in  this 
room  for  the  last  time.  Among-  the  seven 
works  collected,  ‘  The  Ice  Plough — the  Glacier 
at  Bawr,  Brae,  Norway’  (126)  serves  as  a 
striking  example  of  his  photographic  accuracy ; 
the  blue  of  the  cleft  glacier  is  also  rendered 
with  a  vividness  startling  yet  illusively  real. 

Some  few  artists  have  reached  a  maturity,  a 
sobriety  and  balance,  not  usual  in  these  spas¬ 
modic  times.  Mr.  Thomas  Danby,  Mr.  George 
Fripp,  and  even  so  late  an  arrival  as  Mr.  Francis 
Powell,  exhibit  drawings  marked  by  a  quietude 
and  unostentation  which  may  scarcely  obtain 
according  to  their  merit  attention  from  the 
crowd,  who  stare  longest  at  contrasts  and 
incidents  which  scream  the  loudest.  The  con¬ 
tributions  of  Mr.  Danby,  five  in  number,  though 
beset  with  shortcomings,  display,  as  every  one 
will  expect,  rare  merits.  The  forms  are  vague 
to  a  fault,  mountains  merge  into  lakes,  and 
lakes  melt  into  foregrounds  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  sentiment  of  the  scene  is  instinct 
with  poetry.  ‘  The  Passing  of  Arthur  ’  (6)  is 
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imaginative,  and  ‘  Euin  ’  (34)  is  romantic.  _  In 
the  last  the  artist’s  method  or  mode  of  manipu¬ 
lating  his  materials  is  noteworthy.  "While 
almost  every  other  drawing  in  the  room  is 
lavish  and  reckless  in  opaque,  this  is  entirely 
transparent.  The  sky,  which  is  full  of  move¬ 
ment  and  dramatic  force,  depends  in  its  boldly 
pronounced  lights  solely  upon  the  use  of 
transparent  colours.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  paper  has  been  rubbed  away  in  order 
to  restore  it  to  whiteness,  and  then  glazed  over 
to  bring  it  into  tone  of  shade  and  concord 
of  colour.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this, 
the  original  mode  of  dealing  with  water  ma¬ 
terial,  has  its  advantages.  A  like  process  is 
practised  by  Mr.  George  Fripp,  and  accordingly 
his  drawings  gain  unison.  It  may  be  objected 
that  they  degenerate  into  sameness  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  monotony  of  treatment :  the  charm 
of  the  style,  perhaps,  consists  in  the  quiet 
modest  way  in  which  pleasing  placid  pictures 
are  made  out  of  Nature’s  everyday  materials ; 
thus,  unobtrusive  beauties  are  brought  home  to 
the  mind,  as  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  ‘Cleve 
Lock,  near  Streatley’  (101),  is  especially  fault¬ 
less  in  balance ;  “  variety  in  unity  ”  has  seldom 
been  more  complete.  Somewhat  of  the  same 
balancing  calculation  may  be  observed  in  the 
coast  -  scenes  and  marine-pieces  of  Mr. 
Francis  Powell.  In  its  special  line  there  is  not 
this  year  a  more  admirable  drawing  than  that 
of  ‘  Herring-Boats  getting  under  Weigh — 
Evening’  (73).  The  wild  waves,  massive  in 
volume  of  water,  yet  tumbling  in  small  wave¬ 
lets  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  breaking  into 
spray,  are  worthy  of  Turner.  The  study  of 
detail  is  true  as  the  general  conception  is  grand. 

Altogether,  this  society,  though  it  suffer  from 
rivalry  and  is  threatened  with  decadence,  is  still 
supreme.  In  other  galleries  may  be  found  excep¬ 
tional  promise,  within  these  walls  exists  uniform 
attainment.  Still,  long-established  and  con¬ 
servative  bodies,  though  commonly  respectable, 
are  notoriously  stagnant  and  slow.  It  is  evident 
that  the  old  water-colour  society  must  move 
onwards,  otherwise  it  will  go  backwards. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION. 

This  gallery  still  suffers  from  the  presence  of 
certain  works  sufficiently  bad  to  ruin  the  best 
cause.  It  continues  to  be  the  misfortune  of  the 
Institute  to  have  more  than  its  fair  percentage 
of  mediocre  drawings  in  old  obsolete  styles 
which  lag  far  behind  the  present  advanced 
practice.  Thus  year  by  year  this  exhibition 
shows,  to  the  amaze  of  all  beholders,  an  order  of 
Art  which  otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  had 
long  since  become  extinct,  and  beforehand  it  is 
pretty  well  known  to  whom  the  Society  will  be 
indebted  for  these  unwelcome  supplies.  And 
the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  found  for  a  mischief  felt  more  or  less 
in  all  Art-associations.  "Were  it  hut  possible 
to  throw  overboard  the  Jonahs  that  occasion 
inconvenience,  a  good  ship  might  sail  on  to  the 
end  of  time  pleasantly  and  safely.  And  would 
it  not,  indeed,  be  practicable  to  make  some  sort 
of  periodic  appeal  to  the  ballot  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  out  such  members  as  had  proved 
themselves  an  incumbrance  ?  Certain  it  is  that 
if  some  such  purge  could  be  administered  to  the 
Institute  the  health  of  the  body  might  yet  be 
restored.  The  young  vigorous  blood  that  has 
from  time  to  time  been  infused  is  its  salvation ; 
thus,  indeed,  only  does  the  Institute  prolong  its 
life ;  and  by  this  means,  notwithstanding  the 
dead  weight  that  drags  it  down,  it  will  continue 
to  live  and  prosper.  The  exhibition,  in  fact, 
now  open,  displays  talent  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  fortunes  of  any  society,  even  in  these  days 
of  fierce  competition.  The  figure-pictures  by 
Linton,  Bromley,  Jopling,  Gow,  Eoherts,  and 
Madou ;  and  the  landscapes  and  other  studies 
by  Hine,  Warren,  Beavis,  Werner,  and  Prout, 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune 
of  any  exhibition.  The  catalogue  contains  not 
quite  the  average  number  of  works  :  here,  as  in 


the  elder  society,  there  has,  from  some  cause  yet 
to  be  explained,  been  a  falling  off  in  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  drawings  hung  is  283, 
and  perhaps  more  are  scarcely  to  be  desired : 
the  number  of  artists  represented  is,  of 
members  37,  of  lady  members  8,  of  honorary 
members  1,  and  of  associates  20,  making  the 
total  of  artists  present  66.  The  most  numerous 
contributor  is  Mr.  Mole,  who  sends  thirteen 
drawings,  in  his  usual  style.  There  are  eight 
absentees,  among  whom  are  four  out  of  the  five 
honorary  members,  viz.,  Eosa  Bonheur,  Louis 
Gallait,  F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  and  J.  E.  Millais, 
E.A.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  four  remark¬ 
able  drawings  sent  by  Madou,  the  illustrious 
Belgian,  we  should  have  to  pronounce  the 
recent  creation  of  a  distinct  class  of  honorary 
members  a  failure.  The  ample  space  now 
accorded  to  water-colours  in  the  Academy  will 
doubtless  tell  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Institute. 

This  gallery  has  long  been  the  stronghold  of  a 
showy  romantic  school,  which  appears  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  naturalism  and  the  mediaeval- 
ism  which  of  late  have  obtained  sway  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  extend  wide  tolera¬ 
tion  to  all  manifestations  of  true  Art :  he  is 
bound  only  to  denounce  what  is  spurious.  And 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  certain  manifestations  on 
these  walls  cannot  escape  castigation.  Neither 
can  such  offenders  as  llessrs.  Corbould,  Tidey, 
Bouvier,  and  Bach  be  pardoned  or  passed  over 
in  silence  on  the  plea  that  their  productions  are 
insignificant,  their  talents  inconsiderable,  or 
their  knowledge  insufficient.  These  artists  sin 
wilfully,  because  they  like  the  pleasure  and 
the  wages,  and  they  pass  from  bad  to  worse,  so 
that  their  last  days  are  more  degenerate  than 
their  first.  And  the  greater  is  the  pity,  because 
a  man  so  richly  endowed  as  Mr.  Corbould 
might,  if  he  had  walked  in  the  strait  and 
narrow  way,  have  commended  to  the  world  a 
true  and  noble  Art.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Cor- 
bould’s  productions  are  objectionable  on  moral 
or  religious  grounds,  such  a  work  as  that  before 
us,  ‘Belphebe  and  the  Dove’  (73)  is  sufficiently 
harmless.  The  error  is  in  the  style  and  the 
taste,  what  is  needed  is  less  show  and  more 
sobriety.  The  manipulation,  as  usual,  is  most 
masterly,  the  whole  picture  is  painted  with 
consummate  power ;  that  such  brilliant  clever¬ 
ness  should  not  find  better  guidance  is  deeply 
to  he  regretted.  Mr.  Tidey’ s  poetry  is  always 
under  a  mist ;  his  imaginative  creations  are  in  a 
smoke,  as  if  incense  was  being  burnt ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  “  star  dust,”  or  nebulous  matter,  were 
sprinkled  over  his  compositions  ;  luminous  halos 
surround  the  figures  ;  and  sometimes  he  finds 
occasion  to  throw  the  hot  fire  of  torches  into  the 
midst  of  a  species  of  moonlight  pallor.  "We  are 
never  quite  certain  how  to  account  for  all  his 
effects ;  but  that  is  of  little  consequence,  the 
whole  thing  is  generally  so  fine  that  the  fewer 
questions  asked  the  better.  And  ‘  Sardanapalus  ’ 
(191)  is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
many  poetic  reveries  the  painter  has  from  time 
to  time  presented  to  the  Institute.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  knowledge  of  the  figure  is 
considerable,  that  the  forms  have  beauty,  that 
the  story  is  told  with  dramatic  effect,  and  that 
the  execution,  though  not  detailed,  is  careful. 
Mr.  Bouvier,  who  also  belongs  to  this  romantic 
school,  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  doing  his 
best ;  his  one  talent,  which  is  evidently 
circumscribed,  he  cultivates  with  assiduous  care. 
This  year  his  drawings  increase  considerably  in 
size,  but  do  not  gain  in  vigour.  ‘  The  Garland 
Makers’  (79)  we  would  praise  by  saying  that 
the  figures  might  have  been  painted  by  M. 
Hamon  on  china.  K ‘The  Greek  Slave’  (155) 
is  refined,  graceful,  agreeable.  Nine  wavy, 
weak,  yet  studiously-symmetric  figures  are 
here  disposed  languidly :  the  draperies  are 
studious,  and  yet  the  whole  picture  scarcely 
escapes  the  charge  of  being  affected  and  false. 
This  style  of  Ai’t  ali'eady  belongs  to  the  past. 
Mr.  Guido  Bach  also  is  falling  far  behind  the 
present  requirements.  This  artist  on  his  first 
appearance  in  this  gallery  had  something  more 
than  promise.  His  style  was  academic  and 
mature,  and  to  his  treatment  of  nature  he 
brought  more  than  usual  knowledge  of  historic 
schools.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  we  gave 
him  praise  for  a  church-interior  remarkable  for 
truth  and  vigour.  That  he  should  suddenly 


i  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  vices  of  falseness 
and  effeminacy  is  one  of  the  many  contradic¬ 
tions  and  infirmities  of  genius  which  occur 
nowhere  so  frequently  as  in  picture-galleries. 
‘La  Coquetta’  (37),  however,  is  refined,  .and 
‘  Thoughts  of  Home  ’  (64)  sentimental.  The 
venerable  President,  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  con¬ 
tributes  three  works. 

Opposed  to  preceding  sentimentalists  are  cer¬ 
tain  artists  who  presume  to  follow  nature.  On 
entering  the  gallery  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray 
assails  the  eye  by  ‘  The  Little  Brother’s  Peace 
Offering’  (10).  The  work  has  texture,  colour, 
but  no  drawing.  ‘  Sparte  Moments’  (218),  by 
W.  Lucas,  is  scarcely  sufficiently  refined  in 
style :  studies  from  the  life  need  Art-treatment. 

‘  The  Spanish  Beggar  Boy'  ’  (213),  by  Mr. 
Heeling,  is  one  of  the  best  of  life-studies  ;  it  is 
a  little  black,  as  if  made  under  the  influence  of 
the  old  masters,  but  it  has  power,  colour,  and 
originality'.  ‘Four  in  Hand’  (169),  by'  G.  G. 
Kilburne,  is  a  plain  and  somewhat  praiseworthy 
figure,  larger  in  size  than  at  all  needed  for  the 
Art  brought  into  play.  It  is  a  fact  not  easily 
explained,  that  naturalism  in  Art  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory'  just  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to 
nature’s  scale.  The  pictures  of  Teniers  and 
Ostade  are  small;  only  the  grand  sty'le  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  others  of  the  Eoman  school 
bears  gigantic  proportions.  Mr.  Kilburne’s 
figure,  though  small,  is,  we  repeat,  too  large  for 
the  Art  which  he  has  at  command.  Of  John 
Absolon  it  is  scarcely'  needful  to  speak;  he 
commits  some  unpardonable  mistakes  in  the 
present  exhibition,  and  yet  we  could  almost 
forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  ‘  A  Wild  Flower  ’ 
(224) :  he  might  still  he  true  would  he  but 
adhere  to  nature. 

The  smallest  pictures  in  the  gallery',  as  a  rule, 
are  the  best.  ‘Checkmated’  (21),  W  Andrew 
C.  Gow,  is  capital,  almost  up  to  the, pitch  of  good 
French  work.  The  composition  may'  be  a  little 
out  of  balance,  but  the  story'  is  well  told,  and  the 
characters  are  trenchant.  ‘A  Eeverie  ’  (162), 
by'  Mr.  C.  Green,  is  also  scarcely'  short  of  first- 
rate  :  there  is  refinement  in  this  lady'  and  her 
surroundings,  the  accessories  are  nicely'  carried 
out,  and  the  picture  is  well  brought  together. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Green  has  been  able  to  give 
to  the  gallery  only'  one  picture.  Likewise  from 
Mr.  Luson  Thomas,  of  whom  much  has  been 
expected,  comes  but  one  contribution,  and  that 
unimportant,  ‘  The  Big  Scrap-book  ’  (3).  Mr. 
Mahoney’s  solitary'  contribution  is  also  small, 
but  sufficiently  good  to  make  us  wish  for  more. 
‘Happy  Asleep’  (254),  a  poor  child  on  a  step, 
has  quiet  pathos.  But  the  best  rustic  in  the 
gallery'  is  a  little  country'  girl  in  ‘  Autumn  ’ 
(175),  by'  Henry'  B.  Eoherts.  The  ty'pe  of 
figure  and  the  mode  of  hatched  handling  are 
akin  to  the  style  of  the  late  William  Hunt.  The 
face,  however,  is  wanting  in  force,  the  details 
are  blui’red,  the  forms  not  sufficiently'  pro¬ 
nounced.  Yet  the  action  of  the  figure  is 
happy  :  •  it  is  a  cold  autumn  day,  the  trees  are 
already'  bare,  and  the)leaves  lie  thick  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  girl  pauses  in  her  work  to  warm 
her  hands.  The  colour,  on  the  whole,  is  good, 
specially  in  the  deep  shadowed  copse  of  the 
background ;  the  green  cabbages,  put  in  to  light 
up  the  composition,  are  scarcely'  brought  into 
tone  and  keeping.  Mr.  Eoherts  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  follow  up  this  his  signal  success. 

We  have  already'  said  there  are  some  few 
drawings  of  very  exceptional  talent,  and, 
indeed,  it  has  always  been  the  fortune  of  the 
Institute  to  gain  for  its  exhibitions  works  which 
depart  from  the  ordinary'  routine,  sometimes,  it 
is  true,  only'  by  eccentricity,  but  not  unfre- 
quently'  by  excellence.  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley 
is  certainly  eccentric,  but  he  is  also  excellent ; 
and  Mr.  Linton,  too,  has  merit  preponderat¬ 
ing  over  singularity.  Yet  the  long  lank  lady, 
by  the  former,  waiting  for  her  “dear  lord”  (48), 
is  surely  somewhat  strange.  The  figure  may' 
be  fairly'  di-awn,  but  is  not  sufficiently'  miti¬ 
gated  in  its  high  white  light,  and  is  carved  out 
too  keenly'  from  the  background.  The  trees 
and  the  wood  are  heavy'  in  opaque  colour,  and 
somewhat  coarse  in  execution ;  in  short,  this  is 
one  of  the  artist’s  failures.  Not  so,  however, 
are  other  contributions,  though  not  one  is  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  oil-pictmes  the  painter  has 
sent  to  the  Society  of  British  Ai-tists.  ‘The 
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Baron's  Xew  Harness’  (232)  is  a  clever  descent 
into  comedy  :  the  painting  of  armour  emulates 
Teniers  ;  still  the  v-hole  putting  together  of  the 
j  piece  is  paradoxical,  and  accordingly  the  result 

1  is  a  medley.  Mr.  Bromley  may  find  it  to  his 

advantage  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  extravagance, 
his  genius,  it  is  to  he  feared,  is  falling  out  of 
balance ;  no  moment  is  of  greater  danger  to  a 
painter  than  that  in  which  he  finds  himself 

1  famous,  and  stai'ts  out  of  the  timid  attitude  of  a 

student  into  the  assurance  of  success.  Mr. 

'  Linton,  another  Associate  of  promise,  has  been 

j  pausing  in  his  progress ;  he  certainly  does  not 

rush  headlong  on  success.  Still,  we  confess  to 
a  little  disappointment  now  that  he  has  for  once 
come  out  in  force ;  for  though  we  feel  the 
presence  of  rare  Art-intuitions,  wo  are  pained 
by  immaturities.  ‘  Bejected  ’  (54)  is  neither 

1  one  tiling  nor  another  ;  it  is  not  close  enough 

fir  a  study,  it  is  too  fragmentary  for  a  picture : 

!  the  artist  does  not  apportion  his  spaces,  or  fill  in 

liis  intervals.  Again,  ‘  The  Trumpeter  ’  (46) 
we  note  as  lacking  in  lustre,  wanting  in 
strength,  and  fragmentary  in  composition.  Still, 
absolute  success  is  very  near,  and  the  manner  is 

1  thoughtful,  careful,  and  in  no  way  false.  Alto- 

1  gether  the  artist  seems  close  to  some  high 

•  achievement,  of  which,  however,  he  as  yet  stops 

short.  Thus  if  we  take  ‘  The  Knight  ’  (38)  we 
'  recognise  an  admirable  study  ;  the  figure  as  a 

warrior  is  firm,  resolute,  imperturbable ;  the 
]  work  as  a  picture  has  deep  solemn  harmony  of 

'  colour  not  unworthy  of  the  grand  old  masters. 

‘  The  Banner  ’  (132)  also  proves  that  the  artist 
might  develop  colour  to  a  high  pitch,  and  use 

1  cliromatic  harmonies  as  means  to  Art-expression. 

1  "We  await  greater  works  from  Mr.  Linton.  Mr. 

'  .TopHng,  too,  is  a  colourist,  though  with 

decorative  rather  than  with  serious  aims.  His 
genius  is  audacious,  his  cleverness  w’ell-nigh 
insolent.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  held 
the  public,  to  whom  he  appeals,  in  contemjA. 

‘  The  Good  Samaritan — pouring  in  oil  and 
wine’  (123)  is  at  all  events  a  misnomer.  A 
gaily  dressed  girl,  in  the  midst  of  Venetian  glass, 
decanting  salad  oil,  seems  scarcely  in  keeping 
with  a  scripture-character.  But  let  this 
seeming  irrelevancy,  not  to  say  irreverence, 
pass,  for  assuredlj-  the  figure  has  colour  and  a 
certain  sumptuous  style  which  deserve  consi¬ 
deration.  The  purple  robe  is  wondrous  in 
intensity,  the  drapery  has  the  lustre  of  jewel- 
h  ry,  the  whole  picture  tells  out  with  amazing 
‘  pow<  r.  AVc  consider  that  the  means  used  are 

scarcely  objectionable,  though  by  some  deemed 
illeritimate.  Gpacpie  colour,  gum,  and  other 
appliances  are  right  when  the  means  are  justified 
by  the  end.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
th.at  Mr.  .lopling  disa])points  the  expectations 
'  which  ‘  I'lufiy  ’  rai.sed  ;  an  artist,  unless  he 

have  ;  ',me  intellectual  ideas  to  express,  is  likely 
;  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  milliners.  Mr.  Charles 

('attermole  is  still  in  dubious  condition  consi¬ 
dering  the  decisive  talents  he  has  at  command. 
In‘(4ui  .  n  Katherine’ (78)  he  essays  history : 

1  the  figure  is  ambitious  and  not  without  dignity, 

-4  1110  (  xeciition  and  colour  are  faulty.  But 
in  ‘A  Isold ‘ful  I’oint’  (208)  Mr.  Cattermolo 
einiii  .t'  ^,  not  without  succe.ss,  his  uncle,  the 
laii-  (leorgo  t'attennole.  Jlonks  at  a  table 
el  .  ■  group  picturesrpiely :  the  heads  have 

clif.i. !.  r.  the  eijlour  is  well  managed,  yet  here 
•Ill  '.i-.i'  a  figure  breaks  down  for  want  of 
fiirttier  iludy. 

'Ill-  la  .  riy  -  ]. resent  little  novelty.  l\Ir. 
M  ini  Bennett  is  best  wlien  he  revi  rts  to  his 

•-  -riier  tr  mn*  r,  as  in  ‘The  Forest’  (209)  and  the 
‘  .Mi-init.-iin  Stre.-un,  Sei.tland  ’  (251).  The  late 
,\  .r  I’enb  y  ii  xenbyat  least  one  ilrawing, 

‘  In  T  diaris  Bark’  (93),  which  may  acdmilly 
ha-,  bien  made  --n  the  spot.  Mr.  Ldward 
ll  iri,-itt  and  Mr.  Kdward  Uichardson  exhibit 
w  .r!:  of  fairly  giKid  fpiality.  Mr.  .Mole,  as 
‘  :-'i-  -lid,  is  as  usual;  a  remark  which,  indeed, 
applii  .  to  the  majority  of  the  would-be  stu¬ 
dent'  -if  nature  here  ]ire-scnt,  not  cxcejiting  Mr. 
Fdmund  M’arren.  The  chief  change -we  remark 
i  1  tliis  lali-irifius  painter  of  detail  is  gre.-iter 
dottirii  s,  .1^  -ncity.  and  rottenness.  ‘  'I’he  Wood- 
'  -r.d  II.-.lIi-i’  -'ll;  is  sadly  wanting  in  atfemper- 
:  ggrt;.  i;  ‘The  English  Cornfield’  (81)  h.as  a 
di! '  me  too  violent  in  blue.  ‘  'Through  the 
F-  -ning-lighted  Wood’  (195)  relies  on  a  con- 
■  1  tn.st  b  twd.n  sunshine  and  shadow  which, 

r - 

though  effective,  is  rather  startling.  The 
defects  of  this  clever  artist  become  mitigated  in 
a  lovely  little  drawing  on  the  second  screen, 
‘In  the  Spring-time’  (278).  The  subject  is 
nicely  kept  together,  and  the  process  of 
plastering  on  opaque  colour  is  less  painfully  ap¬ 
parent  than  usual. 

The  gallery  boasts,  as  heretofore,  of  landscapes 
conspicuous  for  sentiment  and  scenic  effect. 
Mr.  Harry  Johnson  seems  to  have  served  up  his 
poetic  ideas  quite  often  enough,  yet  we  accept 
with  thanks  a  scene  ‘  On  the  Coast  of  the 
Morea’  (20).  Mr.  Leitch  has  also  learned  an 
effective  way  of  throwing  together  hills,  waters, 
trees,  rocks,  and  skies  :  ‘  ISchiehallion,  Perth¬ 
shire  ’  (34),  is  violent,  but  powerful.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Heed, 
yet  must  we  regard  as  a  noble  work  a  scene 
‘  On  the  Traeth  Mawr,  looking  towards  Snow¬ 
don  ’  (61).  The  subject  is  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  master :  grand  is  the  array  of 
mountains,  lake,  and  sky ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  few  cattle  knee-deep  in  water  bring  up 
the  foreground.  The  mountains  are  specially  well 
painted :  this  is  one  of  the  few  masterly  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  gallery.  The  term  “  masterly  ” 
we  can  scarcely  extend  to  Mr.  Vacher,  because 
his  merits  lie  in  a  contrary  direction.  His  style, 
indeed,  is  not  always  exempt  from  weakness  ; 
which  innocent,  well-meant  failing  he  seems 
unconsciously  to  fall  into  in  his  endeavour  to 
gain  placidity.  ‘  Salo,  Lago  di  Garda’  (30), 
is  peaceful,  poetic,  refined,  and  artificial. 
‘Evening  on  the  Nile’  (103)  is  somewhat 
successful ;  at  eventide,  detail  may  well  be 
sunk  under  breadth  of  haze  undefined.  Still 
better  is  the  rendering  of  a  scene — ‘Arab 
Tombs,  Desert  South  of  Caii’O — the  Pyramids 
of  Memphis  in  the  Distance’  (216).  The 
painter  has  seized  a  happy  moment ;  he 
throws  over  the  crowded  panorama  a  soft  haze 
which  subdues  the  hardness  of  outline  in 
desert-landscape  and  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  pictorial  result  gained  is  more  agreeable 
to  imagination  than  the  literal  and  somewhat 
mechanical  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Werner  in 
the  delineation  of  Nile  Temples  and  Eastern 
Cafes.  ‘School  at  Thebes,  Egypt’  (159), 
is  a  school  held  under  the  ruins  of  a  temple : 
the  architecture  is  grand,  the  figures  are  insig¬ 
nificant.  Only  photography  can  compete  -with 
Mr.  Werner  ;  to  which  Art  we  have  supposed 
his  wondrous  verisimilitudes  may  be  indebted. 
So  painful  is  the  process  of  painting  on  the 
spot  in  these  hot,  vermin-infected  climes,  wherein 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt  are  in  daily  operation 
down  to  our  times,  that  an  artist  who  values 
his  comfort,  not  to  say  his  life,  will  either  have 
to  trust  to  hasty  and  slight  sketches  of  effect,  as 
docs  l\Ir.  Vacher,  or  to  make  up  his  details  from 
jihotographs,  or  otherwise,  as  it  is  supposed  does 
Mr.  Carl  Werner. 

Sea-pieces  are  not  numerous ;  indeed,  we 
have  heard  the  remark  that  our  painters 
generally  are  rather  neglecting  old  Neptune 
and  his  stormy  waves.  Mr.  Philp’s  most  effec¬ 
tive  drawing,  however,  concerns  itself  with  sea 
and  8hip]iing.  ‘  Drifted  Ashore,  after  Collision — 
Fishing-boats  rendering  Assistance — Morning  ’ 
(17)  is  a  grand  scone  well  done;  the  effect  in 
the  sky  is  specially  impressive.  Like  praise 
cannot  be  extended  to  ‘  Stormy  Day,  Ostend 
Pier’  (51),  by  Edwin  Hayes.  The  drawing- 
lias  sjiirit,  but  is  rather  black  and  ill-managed. 
The  gidlery  is  someivhat  strong  in  the  way  of 
architecture.  Werner  and  Vacher  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  painters  of  temples  and 
tombs  upon  the  Nile:  Mr.  Skinner  Prout  takes 
to  more  jiicturesque  subjects,  his  manner  is 
suited  to  Gothic  styles  and  Jlcdimval  times.  ‘  St. 
Nicholas,  Ghent’  (58),  has  fine  qualities  of  tone, 
texture,  and  colour.  The  walls  are  crumbling 
and  time-wom,  the  mortar  has  been  washed 
away  from  the  crevices  :  age  has  laid  her  hand 
u])on  the  whole  structure.  Mr.  Prout  has  been 
latterly  inpiroving,  ho  approaches  ever  more 
nearly  to  his  namesake.  Mr.  Deane  takes  to 
Italy — ‘The  Interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice’ 
(51'i,  is  as)gooil  as  can  ho  expected,  where  the 
difficulties  are  many  and  insuperable.  In  ‘The 
Piazza  delle  Erbe,  Verona’  (67),  the  materials 
are  not  easily  managed,  the  dra-wing  is  scattered ; 
‘Ponte  San  Poelo’  (197),  in  one  of  the  small 
canals,  Venice,  is  a  line  of  subject  in  which  Mr. 

Deane  has  already  been  successful :  he  gains 
unusual  qualities  of  light  and  colour. 

The  painters  of  animals  and  of  still-life  are 
few  in  number,  and  restricted  in  range.  Mr. 
Shalders  is  still  with  the  sheep,  and  no  one 
paints  them  better  ;  but  they  are  all  the  same. 

‘A  Bye-Lane’  (31),  and  ‘Afternoon’  (188),  are 
among  his  best :  his  colours  are  sometimes  a  little 
gay ;  but  his  landscapes  are  not  equal  to  his 
animals.  Also  in  the  same  line  we  w'ould  com¬ 
mend  to  notice  ‘  The  Lost  Sheep ;  the  Surrey 

Hills  in  Winter  ’  (88),  by  J.  W.  Whymper ; 
likewise  by  the  same  artist  may  be  observed  a 
vigorous  and  faithful  study  of  a  ‘  Straw  Yard  ’ 

(274).  We  would  further  direct  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  admirable  ‘  Bit  by  the  Wayside 
in  Picardy  ’  (252),  by  E.  Beavis.  We  have 
always  formed  a  high  opinion  of  this  artist’s 
abilities,  but  he  has  sometimes  strained  after 
effect  and  fallen  into  an  extravagance  which 
made  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  sober 
down  into  quiet,  serious  work.  This  close, 
conscientious  study  does  more  to  assure  us  of 
his  future  than  the  ambitious  compositions  we 
have  seen  in  this  room  and  in  other  places.  ‘A 
French  Wine  Cart  ’  (205)  is  careful  as  it  is 
clever.  We  would,  commend,  in  passing,  ‘The 

Dead  Jay’  (227),  by  John  Sherrin;  also 
‘  Flowers  ’  (86),  by  Mrs.  William  Duffield. 

The  landscapes  by  J.  H.  D’EgviUe  and  H. 

G.  Hine  stand  quite  unapproached  for  delicate  i 
tone,  soft  placidity,  gentle  harmony.  Not  a 
breath  stirred  the  air,  not  a  ripple  moved  on 
the  waters,  when  Mr.  D’Eg-ville  floated  on  the 
Lagoons  to  paint  ‘  Mazorbo  and  Burano, 
Venice  ’  (76).  Mr.  Hine  plays  deliciously  with 
colour,  his  chords  strike  the  eye  as  sweet 
melodies  fall  upon  the  ear.  ‘  Corfe  Castle, 
Dorset’  (65),  pleasantly  recalls  Copley  Field¬ 
ing.  ‘Nine-barrow  Down,’  also  in  Dorset  (179), 
is  equally  lovely.  Colour  slumbers  quietly  in 
half  shade,  and  wakens  into  warm  glow  under 
the  sun.  The  effects  Mr.  Hine  gains  are  almost 
of  necessity  circumscribed. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  two 
fellow-countrymen,  who  have  established  Euro¬ 
pean  reputations,  should  towards  the  close  of 
their  lives’  labour  meet  in  these  rooms.  Louis 
Haghe  was  born  at  Tournay,  in  Belgium,  in 

1806,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Madou,  ten  years  his 
senior,  was  born  in  Brussels  in  the  closing 
decade  of  last  century.  Mr.  Haghe,  long  known 
in  this  gallery,  now  sends  a  couple  of  eminently 
characteristic  compositions  :  ‘  The  Contest  ’ 

(182)  has  concentration,  purpose,  incident:  the 
story  is  well  told,  well  lighted,  and  well 
coloured.  The  style,  though  happily  domiciled 
among  us,  is  quite  as  much  foreign  as  English ; 
and  shows,  indeed,  points  of  contact  -with  that 
of  the  compatriot  who  now,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  makes  his  entrance  in  the  gallery 
with  lively  bound.  The  four  drawings  here 
exhibited  by  M.  Madou  are  indeed  remarkable ; 
they  take  the  publie  by  surprise  ;  the  master  is 
in  London  little  known,  save  by  his  great  re¬ 
putation  :  these  works  would  have  been  bought 
up  at  once  had  a  price  come  with  them.  In 
quality  they  may  be  a  little  disappointing,  it 
evidently  was  a  mistake  to  expect  from  the 
artist  delicacy,  finish,  tone.  In  ‘  Scolding  ’ 

(95)  we  have  character  pushed  rather  far:  the 
low  Dutch  is  somewhat  strong,  and  the  type  of 
humanity  differs  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  analogous  works  of  Wilkie, 
Webster,  and  others  of  our  native  school.  In 
‘  Drunkenness  and  Gluttony  ’  (157)  we  are 
brought  into  the  presence  of  an  Art  which 
shares  the  qualities  of  Teniers  and  Hogarth ; 
and  then,  finally,  in  the  ‘  Broken  Pitcher  ’ 

(247)  the  spectator  is  introduced  to  broad 
comedy.  These  pictorial  phenomena  are  well 
worthy  of  study.  Madou  is  less  known  as  a 
painter  in  oils  than  as  a  lithographer  and 
aquarellist ;  in  the  latter  capacity  we  en¬ 
countered  him  two  years  since  in  the  exhibition 
held  in  Brussels  of  “The  Belgian  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,’’  of  which  he  is 
president.  It  happens  that  Louis  Haghe  is 
vice-president  of  our  “  Institute,’’  kno-wn  as  we 
have  already  hinted  as  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising,  wisely  catholic,  and  widely  inclusive 
Art-bodies  in  London.  The  reputation  the 
Institute  has  won,  it  this  year  maintains. 
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No.  XCII.— VICAT  COLE,  A.E.A. 

JUST  and  proper  tribute  to  the  merits  of  our 
landscape-painters  was  paid  by  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  of  this  artist  into  the  ranks  of  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Academy.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Creswick,  a  few  months  since,  left  but 
two  painters,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Eedgrave, 
to  represent  this  department  of  Art  among 
the  sixty  artists  composing  the  acade¬ 
mical  body ;  and  the  vacancy  filled  up  by 
Mr.  Cole  still  leaves  it  where  it  was,  in  a 
miserable  minority — in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  thirty.  It  is  a  fair  and  right 
question  to  ask.  Why  should  landscape-painting,  in  which 
it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  foreigners,  that  our  school 
surpasses  aU  others,  be  less  recognised  than  portraiture, 
for  example  ?  One  might  reasonably  suppose  that  an  Art 
in  which  we  pre-eminently  excel  would,  at  least  be 
adequately  represented  in  our  national  institution ;  but 
honours  have  always  been  grudgingly  bestowed  upon  it, 
and,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  not  a  single  instance  can  be  shown 
of  a  landscape-painter  admitted  even  into  the  lower  grade  of 
academical  members,  for  neither  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  nor  Mr.  T.  S. 
Cooper  come  strictly  within  the  category.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
foreigners  should  express  surprise,  as  they  have  to  us,  at  the 
neglect  exhibited  towards  those  whose  works,  in  their  estimation. 


confer  the  most  honour  on  our  school  and  are  most  valued  in 
other  lands. 

ViCAT  Cole  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1833.  He  is  son  of 
Mr.  George  Cole,  long  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
whose  landscape-pictures  have,  for  many  years,  maintained  a  high 
position  in  the  gallery  of  that  institution,  and  have  been  regarded 
as  among  its  brightest  ornaments.  It  would  be  invidious  to  draw 
'  any  comparison  between  the  works  of  the  father  and  those  of  the 
son  ;  but  if  the  father  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  son,  the 
latter  has  equal  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  studio  of  the  former,  who  was  his  only  instructor,  and  whose 
pictures  were  ever  before  his  eyes  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation, 

'  but  not  easily  to  be  surpassed.  Certainly  the  practice  of  the 
elder  Cole  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  that  of  the 
younger. 

!  Both  were  still  resident  at  Portsmouth  in  1852,  when  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole  sent  his  first  exhibited  pictures  to  London  ;  these  were  two 
river-scenes  sketched  in  the  picturesque  locality  of  the  Wye  :  one 
was  entitled  ‘  Scene  on  the  Wye,  Tintern ;  ’  the  other,  ‘  From 
Symon’s  Yat  on  the  Wye  :  ’  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
British  Artists.  Before  another  year  arrived  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Continent,  from  which  resulted  a  view  of  ‘  Marienburg  Kloster, 
on  the  Moselle,’  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  in  1853,  with 
another  work,  ‘  Eanmore  Common,  Surrey,’  a  county  whose 
beautiful  scenery  has  furnished  this  artist  with  subjects  for  many 
of  his  finest  works. 

We  always  are  interested  in  looking  back  to  our  earliest 
records  of  artists,  to  see  what  impression  has  been  made  upon  us 
by  their  works  of  the  period :  and,  on  referring  to  the  notice  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in  1854,  we  find  Mr. 
Vicat  Cole  contributing  two  pictures,  ‘  IQngley  Vale,  Sussex,’  and 
‘  Oldbury  and  the  Downs,  from  St.  Martha’s,  Surrey ;  ’  both  of 


which  are  spoken  of  in  very  favourable  terms.  Of  the  former  it 
was  remarked,  —  “A  passage  of  scenery,  apparently  from  the 
Sussex  Downs,  coloured,  it  would  seem,  strictly  according  to 
nature.  We  appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  this  picture  has 
been  executed,  &c.,  &c.  The  lovely  vicinity  of  Dorking 
furnished  him  with  subject  for  his  solitary  contribution  to  the 
Eoyal  Academy  the  same  year.  ‘  Old  Oaks  in  Eichmond  Park  ’  and 
‘  Moselle  Bridge,  Coblentz  ’  were  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  British 


Artists  in  1855  ;  ‘  Chiswick  on  the  Thames,’  and  ‘  Near  Whit- 
stable,’  at  the  Academy.  . 

In  1858  Mr.  Cole  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  where,  as  usual,  he  exhibited  several  pictures ;  among 
which  may  be  noted,  ‘  A  Lane  at  Albury,  near  Guildford,’  a 
simple  subject,  rendered  interesting  from  its  natural  colouring, 
and  that  stamp  of  truth  which  bespeaks  its  having  been  painted 
on  the  spot ;  ‘  The  Martyr’s  Hill,  from  Newland’s  Corner,  Albury,’ 
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also  worked  out  with  unquestionable  study  of  nature,  especially 
in  the  sky  charged  with  clouds ;  and,  above  all,  ‘  A  Cornfield,’  a 
noble  picture  both  in  size  and  treatment,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
that  class  of  subjects  in  delineating  which  the  painter  has  reached 
the  high  position  he  now  holds.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him  for  this  work  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  it  was  subsequently  exhibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  The  picturesque  neighbour-hood  of  Albury 
supplied  \[r.  Cole  with  the  subject  of  his  contribution,  ‘A  Sand¬ 
pit,  Albury,’  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1858.  The  following  year 
we  find  him  exhibiting,  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  ‘  Spring¬ 
time,’  a  landscape,  consisting  of  many  parts  and  various 
successive  distances,  painted  from  the  side  of  a  broken  bank — 
fresh  in  colour,  and  touched  with  a  minuteness  of  imitation  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  pencil  to  surpass,  yet,  in  general  effect, 
broad  and  masterly.  With  it  was  hung  another  spring-scene, 
‘Beech  Trees  in  Weston  Wood,  Albury,’  in  truth  of  nature  and 
delicate  manipulation  quite  equal  to  its  companion. 

Another  version  of  ‘  Spring-Time  ’  arrested  our  attention  in 
1860,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  evidently  a 


scene  sketched  on  Surrey  ground :  the  foreground  is  “  a  parterre 
rich  in  the  bravery  of  cowslips,  blue  bells,  and  buttercups ;  while 
a  background  and  distance  suggest  to  the  imagination  an  end¬ 
less  suite  of  horizons.”  A  yet  more  important  work  than  this, 
however,  contributed  to  the  same  exhibition,  was  ‘  Harvest-Time ; 
painted  at  Holmbury  Hill,  Surrey,’  a  large  canvas,  ,but  the 
materials  of  the  subject  few  and  simple;  the  foreground  is 
occupied  by  a  cornfield  of  some  extent,  bounded  towards  the  right 
by  a  wooded  eminence ;  the  left  of  the  picture  is  open  distance 
stretching  far  away,  and  in  beautiful  gradations  of  tone  till  it 
becomes  undistinguishable  from  the  horizon.  The  whole  is  a 
masterly  passage  of  English  landscape. 

Of  three  pictures  contributed,  in  1861,  to  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  namely,  ‘  A  Surrey  Cornfield — a  view  near  Leith  Hill, 
Dorking;’  ‘Autumn;’  and  ‘A  shadowy,  unfrequented  Wood,’  the 
first,  by  its  size  and  the  golden  wealth  of  ripe  grain,  wonderfully 
true  to  nature,  which  covers  the  foreground,  inevitably  drew  the 
most  marked  attention :  it  is  engraved  on  the  preceding  page. 
Yet  the  others  would  not  fail  to  attract  in  any  gallery  where  they 
hung.  ‘  Shadows  from  the  Beeches,’  a  pleasant  scene  to  look 
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upon,  with  the  light  playing  fancifully  through  masses  of  foliage 
and  between  the  noble  tree-stems,  was  exhibited  the  same  year 
at  the  Koval  .\cademy.  In  1862  Mr.  Cole  was  absent  from  both 
gallerie -i,  but  in  the  following  ho  made  atonement  by  sending  to 
his  own  so(  iefy  three  capital  works,  ‘  The  Road  over  the  Heath,’ 

‘  Harvesting,’  arnl  ‘  .V  lieech  Copse  ;  ’  and  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
An  Anhunn  Evening,’  of  which  it  was  said  in  our  pages,  “  The 
heather,  the  bracken,  the  sandy  gravelly  road,  set  off  against  the 
ardmir  of  a  sunset  sky,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.” 

The  year  just  referred  to,  1S6.'5,  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Cole’s 
appc.ir.in'e  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery.  In  the  next,  following 
the  <  \mnple  of  some  older  artists  who,  in  their  earlier  time,  had 
b>  cii  members  oi  th'-  society,  ss  Roberts,  Stanfield,  and  Creswick, 
be  withdrew  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  institution,  to  qualify 
timsoill  for  admittance  into  that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  law  of 
the  latter  -  ai.d  it  is  one  which  ought  not  to  remain  on  the  statutes 
^  pr<^w•ribing  the  election  of  an  artist  who  happens  to  be  a  mem- 
bin-  of  an)'  other  corporate  body — as  least,  in  London.  He  sent 
but  ;i  single  work,  ‘The  Decline  of  Day,’  to  the  Academy 
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Exhibition  of  1864,  but  that  was,  to  quote  what  was  said  in 
this  Journal  at  the  time,  “a  noble  landscape.”  Some  pictures 
there  are  that  set  forth  nature  in  mean  attire  and  in  poverty- 
stricken  aspect ;  but  a  landscape  such  as  this  is  especially  to  be 
extolled  in  that  it  gives  to  the  earth  its  glory,  as  when  God 
pronounced  a  blessing  and  declared  that  all  He  had  made  was 
good.  His  next  exhibited  picture  at  the  Academy  was  ‘  Spring,’ 

!  engraved  on  this  page;  the  subject  was  suggested  by  one  of 
I  the  songs  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  commencing  with 

I  “  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

*  And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 

I  And  cuckoo-buds  of  yeUow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight,”  &c. 

I  All  we  can  find  room  to  say  of  it,  and,  indeed,  all  that  need  be 
!  said,  is,  that  it  is  a  lovely  composition,  painted  with  minute 
i  attention  to  detail,  and  brilliant  with  sunshine.  As  a  contrast  to 
it  we  have  engraved  on  the  next  page  ‘  Winter,’  a  subject  very 
i  unusual  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Cole  :  the  picture,  so  far  as 
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remember,  has  never  been  exhibited.  Some  lines,  also  taken  from 
a  song  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  gave  the  artist  his  idea : — 

“  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail,”  &c. 

If  Mr.  Cole’s  summer  and  autumn  scenes  glow  with  warmth  and 
the  richest  colours  of  the  seasons,  this  old  Elizabethan  mansion, 
and  the  surrounding  landscape,  more  or  less  clothed  with  a  robe 
of  snow,  evidence  that  he  has  studied  with  equal  success,  and  can 
paint  with  equal  truth,  the  dreary  and  cold  aspect  of  nature  in 
the  wintry  months.  The  figures  offer  a  literal  rendering  of  Shak- 
spere’s  lines. 

One  of  the  finest  landscapes  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in  1866, 
was  this  artist’s  ‘  Summer’s  Golden  Crown it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  very  beautiful  work  entitled  ‘  Evening  Rest,’ 
the  subject  treated  with  true  poetic  feeling  and  with  vigorous  yet 
delicate  handling.  The  former  of  these  pictures  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  uphold  the  position  of  British  landscape-painting 
in  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  the  following  year,  when 


some  who  are  regarded  as  among  the  chiefs  of  the  department  were 
absent. 

In  1867  Mr.  Cole,  leaving  the  Surrey  hills,  and  yellow  cornfields 
with  their  reapers,  and  wooded  dells,  and  flowery  pastures,  “took 
to  the  water.”  He  exhibited  two  pictures  at  the  Academy  ;  one, 
an  illustration  of  Tennyson’s  lines  in  the  “  Palace  of  Art,” — 

“  An  iron  coast  with  angry  waves,”  &c., — 

a  large  canvas ;  the  other,  a  view  of  ‘  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire.’  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  an  artist  who  all 
his  lifetime  had  been  a  thorough  landsman,  would  be  equally 
at  home  on  the  broad  seas :  and  yet  these  two  works— the  first, 
more  especially — show  close  and  accurate  study  of  wave-forms 
and  water  in  general,  and  a  skilful  manner  of  treatment.  If 
he  had  passed  as  much  time  on  the  sea-coast  with  his  sketch¬ 
ing  apparatus  as  he  has  in  the  harvest-fields,  he  would  have 
proved  a  powerful  rival  to  the  best  of  our  marine-painters.  The 
remaining  works  exhibited  by  him  we  can  only  enumerate ; 
they  are  ‘Sunlight  lingering  on  the  Autumn  Woods  ’  and  ‘  Even¬ 
ing,’  in  1868  ;  and,  last  year,  ‘  Summer  Showers,’  ‘  Floating  down 
to  Camelot,’  and  ‘  A  Pause  in  the  Storm  at  Sunset ;  ’  all  of  them 
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pictures  which,  by  their  excellence,  made  a  sure  path  for  the 
artist  into  the  ranks  of  th®  Academy. 

It  has  occurred  to  our  mind  sometimes  within’  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  when  looking  round  the  rooms  of  our  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions,  that  landscape-painting  is  losing  its  hold  of  our  artists : 
there  are  but  few  comparatively  that  rise  above  mediocrity ;  we 
speak  of  oil-paintings  chiefly,  for  water-colours  still  maintain  much, 
at  least,  of  their  old  excellence.  As  a  rule,  the  oil -pictures  may  be 
divided  into  two  almost  distinct  classes — those  which  exhibit  the 
infinitesimal  details  of  nature,  and  those  that  show  little  or  none  : 
in  each  case  the  artist  runs  into  extremes ;  but  it  is  the  middle 
course  that  can  alone  prove  safe  and  satisfactory.  It  seems  to 
devolve  upon  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  and  some  four  or  five  others  whom 
it  is  not  necessary  to  name,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  our  school.  He 
has  already  shown  himself  quite  equal  to  the  task,  and  the  honour 
recently  conferred  upon  him  will,  we  feel  assured,  only  stimulate 
him  to  renewed  eflforts.  His  two  pictures  hanging  at  the  present 
time  iu  the  Academy  will,  in  all  probability,  find  due  notice  in  our 
critical  review  of  the  exhibition ;  but  we  may  here  be  permitted  to 
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remark  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  more  beau¬ 
tiful  from  his  easel  than  these  works.  What  a  glorious  burst  of 
rainbow-sunshine — one  picture  is  called  ‘  Sunshine  Showers  ’ — is 
that  lighting  up  the  vast  expanse  of  undulating  pasture  and 
woodland,  while  the  clouds  still  pour  the  waters  over  the  landscape ; 
in  the  foreground  are  a  few  sheep  straying  amid  the  brambles 
and  heather.  The  other  composition,  suggested  by  the  well- 
known  lines  of  the  poet  Gray — 

“  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight,” 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,” — 

is  made  up  of  very  simple  materials :  a  village  church,  a  piece  of 
water  surrounded  by  banks  clothed  with  tall  brushwood,  &c.,  and 
bearing  on  its  surface  a  large  boat  fastened  up  for  the  night ;  but 
the  air  of  “solemn  stillness”  which  pervades  the  whole,  the 
perfect  serenity  of  the  sky  where  the  golden  sun  has  gone  down, 
leaving  only  its  reflection  in  warm  hues,  show  close  study  of 
nature,  and  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  true  poetic  feeling. 

Jaaies  Daefoene. 
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LONDON  WALL  PICTUEES. 

London  it  may  be  said,  is  called  on  to  witness 
the  birth  of  a  new  Art.  The  novelty,  indeed, 
is  rather  one  of  combination,  than  of  originality. 
The  artistic  character,  moreover,  is  open  to  a 
great  deal  of  criticism.  The  cradle  of  this 
claimant  of  our  notice  is  on  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis.  Xot  those  ancient  walls,  of  Norman 
or  even  of  Roman  antiquity,  of  which  venerable 
fragments  are  ever  and  anon  unearthed  by 
some  burrowing  railway ;  not  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  walls,  pierced  with  windows  and  alive 
with  shops,  that  line  our  streets.  The  walls 
to  which  we  refer  are  either  those  that  already 
totter  to  their  fall,  or  are  menaced  with  speedy 
demolition ;  or  they  are  those  wooden  fore- 
nmners  of  more  substantial  erections  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  builder’s  hoard  fences. 

In  everj-  spot,  without  excepting  even  the 
densest  portion  of  the  metropolis,  where  exists 
that  sort  of  limbo  which  constitutes  the  builder’s 
paiyidise,  and  the  purgatory  of  the  unfortunate 
residents,  may  be  found  indications  of  the 
activity  of  the  forthcoming  claimant  to  recep¬ 
tion  among  the  Fine  Arts.  Shall  we  call  it 
the  pictorial  adornment  of  waste  places  ?  or, 
shall  we  speak  of  it  as  the  appearance  of  the 
Art-student  among  the  advertisers  ?  Under 
whatever  name  we  may  discuss  the  subject,  it 
is,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  that  the  gigantic  nuisance  of  the  day,  the 
advertising  power,  is  essaying  the  advantages 
of  taking  a  graphic  form.  For  the  moment,  it 
may  falter  and  stumble  imder  the  unaccustomed 
weight  of  its  new  trappings.  Strirtng  after  the 
impressive,  it  may  not  have  escaped  the  otfensive 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ridiculous  on  the 
other.  Yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  vein  has 
been_  struck,  by  following  up  which,  when  the 
rubbish  is  carted  away,  we  shall  obtain  some 
sterling  results. 

London  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  was  a 
noisy  place  for  its  size.  The  shriek  of  the 
steam  whistle,  indeed,  was  unknown,  and  the 
constant  roll  and  rumble  of  vehicles  was 
unheard.  But  at  the  door  of  every  shop  stood 
one  who  fulfilled  the  office  known  to  the 
present  day  as  that  of  the  touter.  “  What  d’ye 
lack'r”  was  the  constant  cry  of  flat-capped 
’prentice  or  trim  joumejunan.  And  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  shop,  and  an 
energetic  a.ssurance  of  the  unrivalled  excellence 
of  each  article,  followed  the  leading  question. 

All  this  we  have  lost.  There  do  stand, 
indeed,  at  certain  warehouse  doors,  watchers 
who  seem  to  be  imported  from  Manchester ;  but 
their  watch  is  for  tho.se  of  their  ovm  fraternity 
alone,  and  they  are  contemptuously  heedless  of 
the  mere  casual  passer  by.  The  peripatetic 
venders  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  small  wares, 
are  di-  ■  stablished  and  discountenanced.  The 
street  cries  familiar  in  the  days  of  King  George 
IV’.  ar<!  silencf'd,  and  it  is  only  in  the  more 
retir<  street  -  that  the  costermonger  may  now 
dare  to  di.-'turb  such  repose  as  the  organ-grinder 
ha-  left.  It  is  the  eye,  not  the  ear,  to  which 
the  enterjirising  salesman  now  ajipeals :  it  is 
the  eye  whieh  he  subjects  to  the  torture. 

For  is  it  not  a  jiositive  eyesore  to  have  the 
vision  arreded  and  annoyed  at  every  turn  by 
the  ubiqiiitoii.c  ugliness  of  advertisements  '< 
Th*  re  i,‘  no  eswipe.  You  arrive  at  a  railway- 
station :  looking  out  from  the  windows  of  the 
carriage  to  ..  whether  it  i‘  aetually  the  Fall 
Mall  Junc  tion,  you  are  greeted  with  disinterested 
advii :  .'1.  to  thc'  tea-cle.'ilf-r,  l.iihir,  grcccer,  wine 
merchant,  or  'ither  trade  mian,  of  wlioni  you  are 
not  thinking,  and  whom  you  do  md  want,  hut 
whos  -  •rvic  r  you  are  r<  ■-  ccmmendeil  to  einjdoy. 
You  hunt  in  vain  for  the  name  c,f  tlie  station 
amid  that  mas.-  of  inc  ongruf)U.‘.  plac.arcls,  each 
of  which  -trives  tc)  make  itself  more  obtnisivc 
than  its  neighbour.  You  take  a  ticket;  im- 
p-ertant  advic  e-  to  the  passenge-r  is  printeel  em  it. 
You  take  out,  it  may  be,  an  eyeogho  .  to  r'-ael  the- 
■emidl  print  :  you  find  only  an  advertisement  I 
You  e.i.-<t  your  eye  in  despair  to  the  roof  of  the 
e  irriage.  'ITiey  are  arrested  by  a  series  of 
compartments,  some  aggravatingly  empty,  some 
yet  more  aggravatingly  occupie;d  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Stickit’s  starch  is  the  largest ; 
a  fact  in  which  you  bake  nci  inte  rest  whaterver. 
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other  cunning  tormentors  print  their  lures 
athwart  the  page ;  you  are  driven,  by  some 
strange  fascination,  to  twist  your  neck  and  read 
the  crooked  writing,  just  because  it  is  crooked  ; 
and  then  you  wish  that  your  education  had 
been  neglected,  or  that  spelling  were  an  un¬ 
known  mystery  to  you.  You  rush  from  the 
railway  in  disgust,  and  the  very  paving  stones 
rise  up  against  you,  with  an  inquiry  of  “Who’s 
Griffiths?’’  or  an  assurance  that  Hold-em-fast 
safes  are  the  best. 

To  seize  the  attention  of  the  unoccupied,  to 
divert  that  of  the  pre-occupied,  to  take  hold  of 
the  memory  of  every  one  by  sheer  force  of  re¬ 
iterated  self-assertion,  is  the  aim  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Of  late  he  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  grandiose  in  his  proportions.  Bill-sticking 
has  entered  on  a  gigantic  phase.  Does  a  news¬ 
paper  seek  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the  largest 
(and  therefore  the  most  unreadable)  yet 
printed  ?  it  does  so  in  letters  of  corresponding 
magnitude.  Does  another  claim  to  have  the 
most  numerous  sale  ?  it  strives  to  impress  the 
fact  on  your  mind  by  endless  reiterations  of  , 
the  announcement.  Every  variety  of  form, 
size,  colour,  is  adopted,  in  order  to  make  every 
announcement  emphatic,  and  the  result  is  the 
most  hideous  jumble. 

Now  the  return  to  the  ancient  method  of 
pictorial  advertisement  may,  we  fain  would 
hope,  bring  us  some  relief  from  this  wilderness 
of  type.  The  old  signs  of  the  shops  have  been 
replaced  by  numerals,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  our  streets  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 
But  the  sign,  or  pictorial  advertisement,  although 
all  but  extinct  in  London,  still  thrives  in 
country  fairs.  The  Fat  Woman,  or  the  Learned 
Pig,  are  indicated  by  full-length  portraits, 
fatter  and  more  learned  than  life,  on  the  doors 
of  their  vagrant  habitations.  Wild  beasts  roar 
and  ramp  on  canvas,  and  acrobats  fly  through 
solid  air  in  front  of  their  four-wheeled  dens. 

It  is  in  this  same  department,  that  of 
ministering  to  the  public  amusement  by  giving 
pleasure  to  the  eye ;  in  fact,  by  spectacle,  that 
the  pictorial  outbreak  is  commencing  on  our 
fences.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  illustrative 
method  has  been  for  some  time  adopted.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  chocolate 
which  a  neat  Norman  bonne  is  demurely  handing 
to  so  many  imaginary  bed-rooms ;  or,  of  the 
coffee  which  a  ferocious  looking  man,  with 
bare  legs,  possibly  intended  for  a  Turk,  has 
taken  under  his  protection :  but  the  ensigns  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  rustic  letters  which 
contain  an  atrocious  pun,  almost  make  us 
pardon  the  latter,  for  the  grace  of  the  former. 
As  yet,  however,  trade  advertisements  of  a 
pictorial  description  are  in  their  infancy :  per¬ 
haps  the  main  reason  why  they  have  not  made 
a  more  rapid  growth  is  their  thoroughly 
inartistic  character.  Like  a  poetic  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  author  of  which  assured  the  poet 
Montgomery,  “This  is  a  touch  of  my  own,” 
most  of  these  designs  a2ipear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  the  advertisers  themselves.  The  inventors 
have  spared  themselves  the  cost  of  an  artist. 
Any  one  who  can  handle  a  paint-brush  will 
serve  their  tui-n.  Thus  the  graphic  design 
fails  to  be  explanatory  of  its  purport.  We  see 
a  man  in  a  very  conspicuous  pot-hat,  on  a  horse 
of  a  new  variety,  contemiilating  a  five-barred 
gate.  No  one  would  supjjose  that  the  main 
interest  of  the  figure  was  intended  to  bo  con- 
centr.'ited  in  the  leather  Imckskins  of  the  eques¬ 
trian,  cut  at  a  tailor’s  shop  which  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Ag.ain, 
the  individual  who  is  intended  to  recommend 
an  especially  unserviceable  umbrella,  might  bo 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  that  nc  plus  ultra  of 
ugliness  in  bobtailed  coats  which  makes  the 
wearer  recall  the  idea  of  a  tom-tit. 

Outside  the  railway-stations.  Spectacle  reigns 
supreme  on  the  hoardings ;  although  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  of  hair — due  to  the  use  of  Mr. 
Smear’s  miraculous  lunar  ointment,  has  lately 
dawrifid  upon  our  dazzled  vision.  We  have 
long  been  familiar  with  a  face  so  gigantio  and 
so  uninviting,  that  (unless  when  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  it  exposed  on  some  lofty  wall  as  a 
train  ru.shes  by  with  the  spectator)  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  caution  not  to  go  and  see  the  origi¬ 
nal.  A  new  idea  has  been  taken  from  the 
grouping  introduced  by  (jhiberti  on  his  famous 


bronze  gates — the  same  actor  forming  a  group 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  himself  in 
numerous  characters.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
people  will  be  disappointed  when  they  find  that 
they  cannot  see  them  all  at  once. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Micawber,  for  some  time 
a  sentry  on  the  walls,  is  replaced  by  an  Hl- 
looking  figure  in  a  gigantic  chimney-pot  none 
the  better  for  wear.  Another  play-bill  is 
adorned  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  an  ugly 
little  Asmodeus.  The  poverty  of  invention  is 
lamentable.  Bull-fighting  made  easy,  or  the 
infant’s  guide  to  ernelty,  is  very  naively 
indicated  by  a  rose-water  matador  presenting 
a  bouquet  to  a  fat  little  bull.  We  regret  that 
rain  and  rough  weather  are  obliterating  the 
portraits  of  a  very  remarkable  group  of  per¬ 
forming  monkeys.  Philanthropy  has  adorned 
some  available  space  in  the  city  by  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  different  phases  assumed  by  the 
negro  race  before  and  after  the  American  civil 
war.  In  the  first  compartment  negroes  are 
being  sold  by  auction ;  in  the  second  they  ap¬ 
pear  engaged  in  the  functions  of  legislators. 

Bigness,  bigness,  bigness,  are  the  three 
qualities  that  are  chiefly  studied  by  the  outer 
barbarians  who  have  possession  of  the  hoard 
fences.  Within  the  limits  of  the  stations  of  our 
metropolitan  lines,  where  the  large  surfaces  of 
walls  are  being  gradually  covered  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  every  type,  and  where  space  is  not  illi¬ 
mitable,  the  pictorial  advertiser  is  commencing 
his  career  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
There  reappear,  in  a  few  cases,  the  real  old 
signs  of  aneient  houses — the)trade-marks  of  past 
generations.  Some  of  these  graphic  advertise¬ 
ments  recall  the  “Canting  Heraldry”  of  the 
armorials.  A  large  beU  adorns  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  those  famous  lucifer  matches  that  will 
not  go  off"  inconveniently  even  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  ignited  candle.  A  terres¬ 
trial  globe  is  rated  at  the  small,  if  not  inade¬ 
quate,  price  of  only  a  penny.  A  conventional 
bird  rising  from  a  nest  of  flames  presides  over 
the  Phoenix  Assurance  Company. 

Ideographs,  the  antecedents  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  thus  the  grandfathers  of  alphabetic  letters, 
are  more  common,  though  rarely  more  success¬ 
ful  than  heraldic  symbols.  One  man  repre¬ 
sents  a  ser-\dce  of  glass  and  china,  another  a 
sewing  machine,  another  a  figure  wrapped  in 
a  comfortable  sort  of  poncho.  Then  a  hero 
makes  his  appearance  on  a  bicycle — the  rapidity 
of  his  suggested  motion  being  such  that  his 
hair  and  whiskers  stream  behind  him  like  John 
Gilpin’s  cloak. 

A  very  good  chance  has  been  thrown  away 
by  the  failure  to  give  any  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Polytechnic  ghosts.  If  an  artist 
had  been  engaged  for  this  placard  he  might 
have  made  a  very  attractive  advertisement. 
The  most  successful  announcement  we  have 
yet  seen  is  that  of  a  new  novel,  the  foreign 
dramatis  persona  of  which  are  so  agreeably 
represented  as  to  lead  us  to  wish  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  With  this  handsome  large 
print,  for  such  it  is,  we  would  name  the  head  of 
a  hound,  which  recommends  some  kind  of 
dog’s-meat,  and  a  gallant  little  fishing  smack, 
the  dash  of  which  through  the  water  is  such 
as  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the 
freshness  of  the  fish  she  has  on  board. 

In  this  part  of  the  field  we  believe  there 
is  ample  room  for  an  artistic  treatment  of  the 
graphic  advertisement.  Every  business  has  its 
secrets,  and  it  may  be  that  the  advertisement 
which  is  the  most  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste 
is  the  most  remunerative  to  its  designer.  But 
we  should  like  to  see  the  other  tack  tried.  We 
are  mistaken  if  it  would  not  succeed.  A  good 
picture,  rough  and  bold,  but  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  real  artist,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
public  attention.  We  would  back  one  such  good 
one  against  any  dozen  of  the  existing  bad  ones. 
Let  us  deliver  our  walls  from  the  reproach  of 
the  bill-sticker.  Let  us  have  advertisements  at 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look ;  and  the  object 
of  the  advertiser  will  bo  attained  far  more  cer¬ 
tainly,  than  by  the  present  incontinence  of  type 
and  abuse  of  pictorial  pretension.* 

F.  R.  CONDER. 


*  An  artist  of  Paris,  wlio  has  established  fame,  in  the 
tjreat  capital  of  taste,  is  now  occupied  in  producing  “  wall 
pictures”  for  several  London  wall  advertisers. 
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OBITUARY. 

DANIEL  MACLISE,  B.A. 

“  In  the  year  1820  it  was  our  fortune  to 
reside  in  Cork.  Entering,  one  day,  the 
hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  whose  few 
models  had  then  been  recently  augmented 
by  a  gift  from  George  IV.,  we  noticed  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  -  looking  hoy 
drawing  from  one  of  the  casts;  we  con¬ 
versed  with  him,  examined  his  copy,  and 
observed,  ‘  My  little  friend,  if  you  work 
hard  and  thinlc,  you  will  be  a  great  man 
one  of  these  days.’  In  the  year  1828, 
when  this  child  had  become  almost  a  man, 
we  encountered  him  in  London,  with  a 
portfolio  under  his  arm ;  he  had.  become  an 
artist,  and  was  drawing  portraits  for  any 
who  sought  his  aid,  and  at  such  prices  as 
content  young  men,  distrustful  of  their 
own  powers,  and  who  have  merely  dreamed 
of  fame.  Twenty -six  years  after  our  first 
meeting  with  Daniel  Maclise  it  is  our  lot 
to  render  homage  to  his  genius ;  to  class 
him  among  the  foremost  painters  of  the 
age ;  and  to  register  the  fulfilment  of  our 
own  prophecy  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Such  happy  incidents  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  ;  we  may  he  pardoned  for  referring 
to  the  circumstance  with  infinite  pleasure, 
and  with  some  degree  of  pride.” 

Such  were  the  introductory  remarks, 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal, 
to  a  brief  notice  of  the  artist  which  accom¬ 
panied  a  portrait  of  him  in  our  volume  for 
the  year  1847.  It  is  now  our  sad  duty  to 
record  his  almost  sudden  death,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1870. 

Daniel  Maclise  was  born  in  Cork,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1811;  he  was,  however, 
of  Scottish  descent ;  “his  grandfather,” — 
we  still  are  quoting  from  the  previous  no¬ 
tice — “Daniel  Macleish,  being  a  veritable 
Highlander — one  of  three  brothers,  millers 
living  near  Callender,  Perthshire.  He 
joined  the  famous  ‘  Highland  Watch,’  and 
afterwards  the  42nd  Regiment,  with  which 
he  served  in  Flanders,  and  was  wounded  at 
Fontenoy,  fighting  with  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  while  his  brothers  were  serving  at 
home  with  ‘  Prince  Charley.’  His  son, 
the  father  of  Maclise,  also  Scottish  born, 
held  an  ensigncy  in  the  Elgin  Fencibles,* * 
and  went  with  his  regiment  into  Ireland, 
in  1798 ;  while  quartered  in  Cork,  he 
married  into  a  family  of  the  name  of  Clear, 
respectable  traders  in  that  city,  retired 
from  the  army,  and  entered  into  a  business 
new  to  him ;  as  might  be  expected,  his 
avocation  turned  out  unprosperous.  It 
was  the  high  privilege  of  Daniel  Maclise, 
by  genius,  industry,  and  principles  ho¬ 
nourable  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his 
mind,  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
family.  One  of  his  brothers  entered  the 
medical  profession,  and  practised  in 
London  ;  another  joined  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  the  90th  Foot ;  while  the  father, 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  was  the  ‘  honoured 
guest’  of  his  artist-son.” 

‘After  leaving  school  he  was  placed  as  a 
clerk  in  a  banking-house  in  his  native 
city  ;  a  post  he  occupied  but  a  short  time, 
when  he  quitted  it  to  find  more  congenial 
employment,  for  which  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  the  Cork  Society  of  Arts  had 
prepared  the  way.f  About  the  year  1827 


*  It  is  so  stated,  at  least,  in  several  biographies ;  we  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  the  father  was  a  conunissimed 
officer.  In  Cork  he  followed  the  calling  of  a  shoemaker. 
It  is  to  the  honour,  and  not  to  the  prejudice,  of  Maclise, 
that  he  freed  himself  from  the  trammels  sometimes  created 
by  humble  birth.  He  was  in  all  respects  one  of  nature’s 
gentlemen. 

t  The  earliest  of  his  drawings  that  was  “  talked  about  ” 
was  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — little  more,  however. 


or  1828  he  came  to  London,  and  entered 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  main¬ 
taining  himself,  as  we  have  intimated,  by 
painting  portraits,  &c.  During  his  stu¬ 
dentship  he  gained  all  the  honours  for 
which  he  competed,  including  the  gold 
medal  for  a  picture  of  ‘  The  Choice  of  Her¬ 
cules  :’  this  was,  we  believe,  in  1831.  * 

His  first  exhibited  picture,  ‘  Malvolio 
affecting  the  Count,’  from  Twelfth  Night, 
appeared  at  the  Academy  in  1829.  In  the 
following  year  he  exhibited  no  fewer  than 
seven  works,  namely,  ‘  The  Trysting- 
Place  ;  ’  ‘A  First  Sitting  ;  ’  ‘  Isabella’s 
Favourite  ;’  and  portraits  of  ‘  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Sophia ;  ’  ‘  Miss  Landon  ’  (L.  E. 
L.);  ‘Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall ;  ’  f  and  ‘Thomas 
Campbell.’  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  various 
galleries  of  that  city.  In  1831  he  sent  five 
portraits  to  the  Royal  Academy,  including 
one  of  Viscount  Castlereagh ;  and  in  1832, 

‘  Puck  disenchanting  Bottom,’  with  four 
portraits. 

We  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in 
details,  because  in  more  than  one  hiogra- 
graphical  sketch  published  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Maclise,  it  is  stated  that  the  first 
year  of  his  appearance  as  an  exhibitor 
was  1833.  And  although  all  the  works 
to  which  we  have  alluded  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ‘  Puck,’  in  water¬ 
colours — it  is  only  right  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  career  which  must  occupy  so  pro¬ 
minent  a  place  in  the  annals  of  British 
Artists  should  be  correctly  noted.  J 

It  is  evident,  from  the  names  of  those 
who  had  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits,  that 
Mr.  Maclise  was  not,  up  to  the  year  1833, 
altogether  an  unknown  and  unappreciated 
artist ;  still,  till  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  at  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  with  his  ‘Mokanna  unveiling  her 
Features  to  Zelica,’  his  name  rested  in 
comparative  obscurity  :  that  picture  at 
once  raised  it  into  prominence.  On  the 
day  when  the  works  were  received  at  the 
gallery,  the  late  Mr.  Seguier,  who  was 
then  associated  with  the  management  of 
the  institution,  called  on  the  editor  of  this 
Journal  to  inquire  if  he  “  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  young  artistnamed  ‘  Macleish  ’  ” 
— he  was  not  very  clear  as  to  the  right 
name — “who  had  sent  to  the  gallery  a 
work  of  wonderful  merit.”  The  reputation 
acquired  by  this  picture  was  greatly 
increased  by  that  exhibited  the  same  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  —  ‘  Snap  -  Apple 
Night,  or  All-Hallow  Eve,  in  Ireland.’ 
Another  Irish  subject,  ‘  The  Installation  of 
Captain  Rock,’  was  hung  at  the  Academy 
in  the  following  year;  and  in  1835,  that 
gorgeous  composition,  ‘  The  Chivali-ic  Vow 
of  the  Ladies  and  the  Peacock.’  He  was 
now,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  elected 


than  a  sketch  of  the  great  man,  whom  Maclise  saw  in  a 
shop  during  his  passage  through  tlie  city  e?i  route  for  Kil- 
larney.  One  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Maclise  was  the 
late  Kichard  Sainthill,  of  Cork ;  not  long  ago  we  saw  in 
his  possession  a  pack  of  playing  cards,  each  one  of  which 
had  been  grotesquely  illustrated  by  the  young  artist. 

*  In  182S  he  made  a  small  drawing  for  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
which  was  engraved  for  “  The  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,” 
one  of  the  annuals  of  which  that  lady  was  the  editor. 

t  This  drawing  is  still  in  Mi-s.  Hall’s  possession ;  it  is  a 
work  of  singular  power,  and  would  have  done  the  artist 
honour  in  his  zenith. 

t  The  earlier  volnmys  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  between 
1829  and  1831  or  1835,  contain  many  portraits  of  illus¬ 
trious  persons,  drawn  and  etched  by  Maclise ;  they  were 
associated  with  a  page  of  biography  and  criticism,  from 
the  pen  of  Doctor  Maginn.  As  these  matters  were  some¬ 
times  bitterly  sarcastic,  a  degree  of  mystery  was  kept  up 
as  to  artist  and  author;  the  portraits  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  been  obtained  “  surreptitiously,”  yet  they  are 
admirable  as  likenesses,  and  capital  as  specimens  of  Art. 
Few  or  none  of  the  persons  pourtraj’ed  actually  sat  for 
their  portraits,  ^  The  series  would  form  a  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting  collection  it  brought  together,  although  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  subjects  are  now  gone  from  earth.  We 
cannot  at  the  moment  recall  any  who  are  now  living  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  ^ 


an  Associate  of  the  Academy.  His  two  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  at  the  gallery  in  1836  were 
‘  Macbeth  and  the  Weird  Sisters  ;  ’  ‘  Mac- 
ready  as  Macheth ;  ’  and  ‘  An  Interview 
between  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell.’ 

It  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we 
can  afford  to  the  subject,  were  we  only 
to  enumerate  all  the  works  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  pencil  of  this  artist 
from  1836  to  the  last  year  :  some  of  the 
principal  can  alone  he  pointed  out : — 

‘  Bohemian  Gypsies  ’  (1837) :  a  finer  work, 
both  in  colour  and  composition,  Maclise 
never  painted ;  this  was  the  impression  it 
made  upon  us  four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it :  it  has 
many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  Rubens  ; 

‘  Olivia  and  Sophia  fitting  out  Moses  for 
the  Fair,’  and  ‘  Merry  Christmas  in  the 
Baron’s  Hall  ’  (1838) ;  ‘  Robin  Hood  enter¬ 
taining  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Sherwood  Forest  ’ 
(1839);  ‘Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth^ 
(1840) ;  ‘  The  Sleeping  Beauty  ’  and  ‘  Hunt 
the  Slipper  at  Farmer  Flamborough’s  ’ 
(1841);  ‘The  Play-Scene  in  Hamlet'  and 
‘  The  Return  of  the  Knight  ’  (1842) ;  ‘  The 
Actor’s  Reception  of  the  Author’  (1843); 

‘  Ordeal  by  Touch  ’  (1846) ;  ‘  Noah’s  Sacri¬ 
fice’  (1847);  ‘Chivalry  of  the  Time  of 
Henry  VHI.  ’  (1848);  ‘The  Gross  of 
Green  Spectacles  ’  (1850)  ;  ‘  Caxton’s  Print- 
ing-ofiice  in  the  Almonry,  Westminster  ’ 
(1851);  ‘Alfred  the  Great,  disguised  as  a 
Minstrel,  in  the  Tent  of  Guthrum  the 
Dane’  (1852);  ‘The  Marriage  of  Strong- 
bow  ’  (1854)  ;  ‘  Orlando  and  the  Wrestler  ’ 
(1855)  ;  ‘  Peter  the  Great  working  in 
Deptford  Dockyard  ’  (1857);  ‘Here  Nelson 
Fell’  (1866),  the  finished  study  for  the 
great  picture  in  the  House  of  Parliament ; 

‘  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Emilia’  and  ‘A 
Winter  Night’s  Tale’  (1867);  ‘The  Sleep 
of  Duncan  ’  and  ‘  Madeleine  after  Prayer  ’ 
(1868)  ‘King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar- 
Maid’  (1869). 

This  is  but  a  comparatively  short  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  paintings  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Maclise  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  member  in  1841  :  it 
includes,  however,  his  most  important 
productions.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  in¬ 
terval  between  the  dates ;  this  principally 
arises  from  the  artist  having  been  engaged 
on  other  works,  as  in  the  frescoes  ‘  The 
Spirit  of  Justice  ’  and  ‘  The  Spirit  of 
Chivalry,’  painted  for  apartments  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and,  between  1857  and 
1866,  when  he  was  occupied  with  ‘  The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  on  the 
Field  of  Waterloo,’  and  ‘  The  Death  of 
Nelson,’  also  for  the  House  of  Parliament. 
Again,  in  1855  he  was  long  absent  from 
England,  making  a  journey  through  Italy 
and  Germany,  to  study  the  best  fresco 
works  in  those  countries,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  undertakings  at  home :  he  was 
also  occupied  as  one  of  the  Fine- Art  jurors 
at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 
that  year. 

Maclise  was  not  treated  either  generously 
or  fairly  by  the  Government  that  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  execute  his  great  works  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  consumed 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  his  reward 
was  hy  no  means  proportionate  to  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  or  even  the  monetary 
value  of  his  time ;  but  at  this  moment  we 
are  not  disposed  to  enter  on  a  disagreeable 
topic.  Like  all  men  of  his  order,  he  was 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  perhaps  took 
too  much  to  heart  the  annoyances  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  his  “patrons” 
of  the  nation.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  hence  originated  the  disease  of  which 
he  died — before  age  had  given  him  warning. 
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l^^lat0Yer  difference  of  opinion — and 
that  there  is  such  none  will  deny — may 
prevail  on  the  special  qualities  of  Mr. 
Maclise’s  pictures,  it  is  certain  that  by 
his  death  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
original  artists,  and  one  who  was  as  great 
j  in  many  respects  as  he  was  original.  In 
I  design  and  drawing  but  few,  if  any,  of 
j  our  school  will  bear  comparison  with  him ; 

I  take,  for  example,  the  noble  series  of 
I  outline  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Nor- 
j  man  Conquest,  engraved  and  published 
j  by  the  Art-Union  of  London  four  or  five 
I  years  ago.  A  rich  faculty  of  invention, 

I  combined  with  great  power,  marks  almost 
I  every  work  that  proceeded  from  his  hand ; 

■  and  yet  this  vigour  of  conception,  and  a 
J  wonderful  boldness  of  handling,  were  united 
I  with  the  utmost  attention  to  detail,  even 
I  to  Pre-Eaffaelism.  It  is  said  he  was  no 
I  colourist :  in  one  sense  this  may  be  true  ; 

!  still,  his  pictures  are  brilliant  with  colour, 
but  they  are  often  deficient  in  that  harmony 
which  satisfies  the  eye ;  hence  a  certain 
harshness  far  from  agreeable,  and  a  want 
of  that  I'epose  which  even  amidst  a  blaze  of 
splendour  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
painter’s  Art.  Vigour  of  composition  and 
lorce  of  realisation  seem  to  have  been  the 
aim  of  the  painter,  and  in  working  to  these 
ends  he  appears  to  have  cared  little  for 
aught  else  :  but  whether  his  canvas  showed 
oply  a  single  figure  or  was  crowded  with 
stirring  incident,  it  developed  the  mind  and 
the  hand  of  a  master  of  Art. 

_  IVe  could  say  much — from  long  expe¬ 
rience — of  the  genial  nature,  the  high 
mind  and  generous  heart,  of  Daniel  Ma- 
clise ;  but  we  could  not  say  it  half  so 
well  as  it  was  said  by  his  loving  friend, 
Charles  Dickens,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Iloj’al  Academy: — “Of  his  genius  in 
his  chosen  art  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing 
here,  but  of  his  prodigious  fertility  of  mind 
and  wonderful  wealth  of  intellect  I  may 
confidently  assert  that  they  would  have 
made  him,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  at 
least  as  great  a  writer  as  he  was  a  painter. 
The  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men,  the 
freest  as  to  his  generous  appreciation  of 
young  aspirants,  and  the  frankest  and 
largest-hearted  as  to  his  peers,  incapable 
of  a  sordid  or  ignoble  thought,  gallantly 
sustaining  the  true  dignity  of  his  vocation, 
without  one  grain  of  self-assertion,  whole¬ 
somely  natural  at  the  last  as  at  the  first, 

,  ‘  in  wit  a  man,  in  simplicity  a  child,’  no 

artist,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  I  make 
bold  to  saj',  ever  went  to  his  rest  leaving  a 
golden  memory  more  pure  from  dross,  or 
having  devoted  himself  with  a  truer  chi- 
valry  to  the  art-goddess  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped.” 

A  more  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  any  man  was  never  uttered.  We  can 
endorse  every  word  of  it :  that  is  all  we  need 
say  of  one  whom  wo  honoured  and  re- 
I  garded  with  sentiments  of  deep  respect  and 
earne.st  affection. 


and,  at  one  period,  contemplated  following 
the  latter  as  a  profession ;  but  Turner 
having  admired  one  of  his  pictures,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  offered  him 
as  many  plates  to  engrave  from  his  paint¬ 
ings  as  he  would  undertake.  This  induced 
him  for  the  future  to  pursue  the  art  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated ; 
and  hence,  moreover,  all  his  principal 
works  are  from  the  pictures  of  our  great 
landscape-painter,  as  the  plates  of  ‘  Cologne,’ 

‘  Tivoli,’  ‘  Caligula’s  Bridge  ’ — this  last  was 
a  commission  from  the  artist,  and  was 
never  published — ‘  Old  London  Bridge,’ 
several  of  the  ‘  England  and  Wales’  series, 
and  of  that  of  the  ‘  South  Coast;’  to  which 
must  be  added  the  illustrations  of  Eogers’s 
‘Italy,’  and  ‘Pleasures  of  Memory,’  and 
of  Campbell’s  poems.  For  the  Art- 
Journal  Mr.  Goodall  engraved  ‘  Eaising 
the  Maypole,’  and  ‘  A  Summer  Holiday,’ 
both  from  pictures  by  his  son,  Mr.  F. 
Groodall,  E.A. ;  ‘  The  Bridge  of  Toledo,’ 
after  D.  Eoberts,  E.A.  ;  ‘  Amalfi,  Gulf  of 
Salerno,’  after  G.  E.  Hering ;  ‘  Manchester, 
from  Kersal  Moor,’  after  W.  Wyld; 
‘  Evening  in  Italy,’  after  T.  M.  Eichardson ; 

‘  The  Monastery,  after  0.  Achenbach ; 

‘  Dido  building  Carthage,’  and  ‘  Caligula’s 
Palace,  Bay  of  Bairn,’  both  after  Turner ; 

‘  The  Swing,’  and  ‘  Felice  Ballarin  reciting 
Tasso,’  both  after  E.  Goodall ;  ‘  Ulysses 
deriding  Polyphemus,’  after  Turner  ; — we 
are  taking  these  plates  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  executed  for  us ; — ‘  Hunt 
the  Slipper ;’  ‘  Arrest  of  a  Peasant  Eoyalist, 
Brittany,  179.3  ;’  ‘  The  Post-boy,’  and  ‘  The 
School  of  Sooltan  Hassan,’  all  from  pic¬ 
tures  by  E.  Goodall :  this  last  plate  we 
believe  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  his  final 
work. 

"We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Goodall  as  a 
landscape-engraver ;  this  was,  in  truth, 
his  speciality,  and  his  plates,  of  this  kind 
are  very  delicate  and  beautiful.  But  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  those  engraved 
for  our  J ournal,  particularly  those  from  his 
son’s  pictures,  are  many  figure-subjects: 
considering  the  comparatively  advanced 
age  of  his  life  when  the  majority  of  these 
were  executed,  they  evidence  scarcely  less 
ability  and  power  than  his  landscapes.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  family  of  artists  ;  for 
he  has  left  behind,  his  sons,  E.  Goodall,  the 
Eoyal  Academician ;  Messrs.  Edward  A. 
Goodall,  and  Walter  Goodall,  members  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 
We  believe  his  daughter,  Miss  Eliza 
Goodall,  is  still  living,  from  whose  hand 
wo  remember  to  have  seen,  on  several 
occasions  at  the  Academy,  not  very  many 
^’eai’s  ago,  some  excellent  pictures  ;  while 
a  still  younger  member  of  the  family,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Goodall,  son  of  Mr.  E.  Goodall,  has 
made  an  appearance  at  the  Academy  in 
the  last  two  years  with  some  very  pro¬ 
mising  works. 

Wo  knew  Mr.  Goodall  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1826,  when  he  executed  several  plates 
for  the  “Amulet,”  one  of  the  annuals 
edited  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.  We  greatly 
respected  him,  both  as  an  engraver  and  as 
a  gentleman,  conscientious  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings  ;  and  honour  his  memory  as  that  of 
one  of  the  best  artists  of  our  school. 


EICirAKD  SAINTHILL.* 

We  regret  to  have  to  record,  although  at 
that  ripe  old  age  when  death  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  decease  of  Eichard  Sainthill, 
of  Cork;  one  of  the  best  of  our  numis¬ 
matists,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 


KDWARO  (jOODALL. 

This  eminent  landscape-engraver  died, 
;  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  11th  of  Aprili 

1  at  his  residence  in  the  Hampstead  Eoad. 

I  Ho  was  born  at  liCeds  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
[  tember,  179.5,  consequently,  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  seventy-fifth  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  GoodaU  was  entirely 
a  self-taught  engraver,  for  he  never  studied 
under  any  master,  but  owed  his  proficiency 
ill  the  Art  solely  to  his  own  ability,  perse¬ 
vering  efforts,  and  to  association  with  the 
best  artists  of  his  time. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  he  devoted  his 
attention  both  to  engraving  and  painting, 


•  It  is  sinpular  tliat  the  same  number  of  the  Art- 
Journirl  should  contain  a  memoir  of  Daniel  Alacliae  and 
that  of  his  earliest  patron  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  Less 


kindly,  and  genial,  and  true  of  men. 
Eichard  Sainthill  was  a  native  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  having  been  born  at  Topsham,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1787,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  nearly  completed  his  83rd  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cork 
on  the  13th  of  last  November.  He  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Eichard  Sainthill,  E.N.,  and 
his  wife  Charlotte  Green.  Until  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  resided  at 
Darks,  Barnet,  Herts,  when  his  father  re¬ 
moving  to  Valebrook,  Cork,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  John  Fitzgerald,  com¬ 
piler  of  the  Cork  Rememhrancer.  Having 
completed  his  education,  young  Sainthfil 
removed  to  London,  where  he  attained  a 
high  position  in  a  firm  in  Southwark. 

Here  he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in 
cultivating  his  literary  and  antiquarian 
tastes,  and  made  the  friendship  of  many  of 
the  best  literary  men  of  the  time.  He 
then  wrote  occasionally  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  Literary  Gazette,  &c.,  and 
also  commenced  his  collection  of  coins  and 
medals.  In  1821  Mr.  Sainthill  removed  to 
Cork,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Maziere,  a 
wine  merchant.  Every  year  added  to 
his  friends  and  correspondents,  and  his 
office  became  the  common  resort  and  meet¬ 
ing-place  of  all  the  archaeologists  and 
literary  men  of  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  and 
of  his  friends  and  correspondents  from 
distant  parts.  Here  they  regularly  met, 
and  herp  were  heartily  welcomed.  Among 
his  most  valued  correspondents  he  num¬ 
bered  many  of  our  best  antiquaries 
and  numismatists  —  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith, 
Hawkins,  Nightingale,  S.  0.  Hall,  Vaux, 
Crofton  Croker,  Jewitt,  Nicholls,  Wyon, 
Evans,  Hayman,  Stubbs,  cum  multis  aliis 
— and  was  much  esteemed  by  them  all.  He 
contributed  to  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine, 
the  Art- Journal,  Giq  Reliquary,  and  other 
publications,  and,  besides  this,  he  published 
“  011a  Podrida,”  in  two  octavo  volumes; 
“The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,”  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  ;  “Numismatic  Crumbs,” 
in  a  series  of  fugitive  papers ;  “A  Defence 
of  British  Medal  Engraving,”  &c.,  and  he 
was  the  means  of  the  issue  of  several  im¬ 
portant  medals  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Among  these,  a  medal  bearing  his  own 
profile,  by  Wyon,  is  among  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  best  works. 

As  a  patron  of  Art,  Mr.  Sainthill  was 
ever  kindly,  genial,  and  ready  with  aid. 
To  him  Maclise  owed  his  first  start  in  Art- 
life,  for — to  his  credit  be  it  spoken — Mr. 
Sainthill,  on  going  into  the  shop  of  Mac¬ 
lise’s  father,  and  seeing  a  sketch  which 
pleased  him,  said  the  boy  must  have  lessons, 
gave  him  the  use  of  a  room  in  his  own 
house,  employed  him  to  take  portraits  of 
the  family,  and  eventually,  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Newenham  and  others,  sent  him  up  to 
London,  where  he  worked  out  for  himself  so 
brilliant  a  career.  To  another  young  Irish 
artist,  SkiUen,  who  possessed  great  genius, 
but,  unhappily  for  the  world,  died  early, 
Mr.  Sainthill  was  also  a  great  helper.  In 
the  works  of  T.  Wyon,  Junior,  and  of  L. 
Wyon,  he  took  intense  delight,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  their  praise. 

As  a  man,  Eichard  Sainthill  was  one  of 
the  noblest,  most  genuine,  kindly,  and 
Christianlike.  It  was  always  a  pain  to  him 
to  disagree  with  those  he  loved,  even  in 
trifles ;  and  he  used,  in  his  gentle  and 
pleasant  manner,  to  say, — “There  are  so 
many  subjects  on  which  we  think  alike,  that 
we  will  not  talk  about  those  on  which 
we  differ.” 


than  a  year  ago  we  conversed  with  him  concerning  the 
artist  and  his  earliest  efforts,  of,  which  he  had  a  large 
number  to  show. 
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THE  EHSSIAH  IHDUSTEIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

Eussia  is  still  justly  regarded  as  but  a  step¬ 
sister  in  the  great  family  of  European  nations. 
The  peculiar  national  character  and  the  imper¬ 
fect  means  of  communication  have  prevented 
western  civilisation  from  permeating  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  In  the  country  itself  the 
various  races  of  which  the  great  empire  is  com¬ 
posed  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  amalgamated. 
They  have  retained  to  a  great  extent,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  central  government  to  form  a 
homogeneous  'whole,  their  original  character, 
customs,  institutions,  and  costume.  The  Samo- 
jede,  the  Jakut,  the  Tartar,  the  Kirghis,  and 
the  Circassian,  are  Eussians,  in’so  far  as  they  are 
subjects  of  the  Czar,  but  in  no  other  sense. 

In  such  a  country — stretching  as  it  does  from 
the  Baltic  to  Kamskatka,  and  from  the  Polar 
Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  containing  races  so 
widely  differing  from  each  other — there  must 
be,  we  should  imagine,  an  immense  variety  of 
native  industries  and  native  Art,  albeit  of  a 
rude  kind.  In  excellence  of  manufacture  the 
western  nations,  with  their  perfected  implements 
and  machinery,  ought  certainly  to  surpass 
Eussia,  but  in  the  variety  of  native  industry 
Eussia  ought  surely  to  stand  unapproachable. 
A  Eussian  national  exhibition  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  present  an  interesting  object  of 
study,  not  only  to  the  merchant,  hut  also  to  the 
ethnologist.  He  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  in  it  the  products  of  varied  and  peculiar 
Arts,  and  of  industries  unknown  in  Western 
Europe,  and  in  that  waj'  to  learn  something  of 
tribes  with  which  he  was  hitherto  unacquainted. 

Any  one  who  comes  to  visit  the  present 
exhibition,  however,  with  such  expectations 
will  be  grievously  disappointed,  for  it  makes  no 
pretensions  to  be  in  that  sense  a  national  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  may  be  called  a  national,  only  in 
contradistinction  to  an  international,  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  exhibitions 
hitherto  held  alternately  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  created  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  the  industrial 
resources,  but  merely  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  empire.  Those  various  national  Arts  and 
industries  which  form  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  ethnologist,  if  admitted  at  all,  must  occupy 
a  very  subordinate  position,  for  they  are  in  no 
way  progressive.  The  Samojede  carves  his 
ivory  with  the  same  rude  instruments  and  in 
the  same  rude  style  as  his  forefathers  did  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Kirghis’ s  felt  tent 
and  the  Circassian’s  silver- work  of  the  present 
day  differ  in  no  way  from  those  of  the  last 
generation.  There  are,  indeed,  in  Eussia  some 
peculiar  national  manufactures  which  are  really 
progressive,  and  to  them  we  intend  in  the 
following  articles  to  direct  especial  attention, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  numerous.  The 
great  majority  of  the  progressive  industries  are 
exotic,  and  are  still  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  foreigners.  The  exhibition  will  be  chiefly 
interesting,  therefore,  as  showing  the  amount 
of  success  with  which  Eussia  has  adopted — 
principally  by  the  immigration  of  English, 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians — the  inventions 
and  appliances  of  her  more  inventive  sisters. 
As  the  catalogue  is  not  yet  published,  we  shall 
not  endeavour  to  determine  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  native  and  foreign  exhibitors,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  the  number  of  the  former 
will  he  surprisingly  small ;  and  we  know,  on 
reliable  authority,  that  many  of  the  objects  to 
be  exhibited  under  Eussian  names  are  in 
reality  of  foreign  manufacture.  Several 
machines  made  in  England  and  Germany,  and 
merely  set  up  in  St.  Petersburg,  will  be  sho'svn 
as  proofs  of  the  progress  which  Eussia  is 
making  in  the  mechanical  arts.  A  still  more 
flagrant  case,  it  is  said,  has  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  commissioners  by  the  incredible 
carelessness  of  the  exhibitor.  Eight  cases  of 
pianos  were  presented  for  admission  still  bearing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  in  Berlin  ! 
But  for  this  oversight  they  would  have  appeared 
as  products  of  Eussian  industry  !  We  shall 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guard  our 


readers  against  the  false  impressions  which  such 
acts  of  bad  faith  are  calculated  to  produce,  by 
carefully  distinguishing  between  the  articles 
which  are  really  of  Eussian  manufacture,  and 
those  which  are  either  not  made  in  Eussia  at 
all  or  made  there  by  foreign  manufacturers  and 
foreign  machinery.  Of  the  building  we  may 
now  speak.  Among  those  who  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  designing  and  construction, 
v/e  do  not  find  a  single  Eussian  name.  Of  the 
three  architects, — MM.  Fontana,  StalSeri,  and 
Hartmann, — two  are  Italian  Swiss,  and  the 
third,  though  a  Eussian  by  nationality,  is,  as 
his  name  indicates,  of  German  extraction.  The 
sculptures  of  the  facade  were  designed  and 
executed  by  M.  Schwarz,  a  German ;  the 
imperial  apartment,  by  M.  Botta,  an  Italian 
Swiss.  The  painting  'was  entrusted  to  M. 
Molinari,  an  Italian  ;  and  the  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  workmen,  to  M.  Petit,  a  French¬ 
man.  We  cite  these  names  in  order  to  show 
that  the  building,  though  to  some  extent 
Eussian  in  style,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
Eussian  work. 

Before  giving  an  opinion  of  the  building  we 
must,  injustice  to  the  architects,  say  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had 
to  contend.  When  the  commissioners  were 
entrusted  with  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
edifice,  they  expected  that  not  more  than  800 
applications  for  space  would  he  made.  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  construct  a  building 
of  proportionate  size,  and  to  employ  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  a  quadrangular  block  of  buildings  formerly 
used  as  salt- stores,  situated  on  the  hank  of  the 
Fontanca  Canal,  opposite  the  Summer  Garden. 
The  one  side  of  this  block  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the!purposes  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  principal 
building  was  to  he  constructed  of  wood  in  the 
court,  in  such  a  way  as  to  necessitate  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  as  few  as  possible  of  the  existing 
buildings.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  the  reason 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Why,  in 
a  city  which  almost  vies  with  AYashington  in 
respect  of  “  magnificent  distances,”  some  open 
space  was  not  chosen  where  the  architect  might 
have  worked  unfettered  we  do  not  pretend  to 
explain.  The  mistake  was  discovered  when  it 
was  to  late.  Three  large  wooden  erections 
containing  sufficient  space  for  800  exhibitors 
were  commenced  in  May,  1869,  and  terminated 
in  the  following  November,  Up  till  that  date 
few  applications  had  been  made,  hut  towards 
the  Ist  of  January — the  term  fixed  for  the 
reception  of  applications — -they  rose  to  250 
a  day.  At  that  date  it  was  found  there 
were  about  2,500  applicants,  desiring  on  an 
average  three  times  as  much  space  as  had  been 
granted  to  exhibitors  at  the  former  exhibitions. 
Accordingly,  the  erection  of  three  annexes  was 
decreed  by  Imperial  Ukase  on  the  20th  Feb¬ 
ruary  (4th  March),  and  begun  on  the  1st  (13th) 
March.  These  latter,  at  the  time  we  write,  are 
still  unfinished. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  unfair 
to  demand  in  the  edifice  either  architectural 
beauty,  or  symmetry  of  design.  Externally, 
the  grand  entrance  alone  makes  any  pretension 
to  architectural  beauty,  and  what  it  offers  is 
not  of  a  very  high  character.  It  forms  the 
middle  part  of  an  old  white- washed,  'w’indowless 
range  of  buildings,  whose  nakedness  is  but 
imperfectly  covered  by  numerous  flags.  The 
interior,  at  least  of  the  three  original  erections, 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  garden  in  the 
centre,  are  much  finer.  Here  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  adapt  the  Eussian  cottage-archi¬ 
tecture  to  a  large  building,  and  the  attempt  has 
certainly  been  very  successful.  The  whole  is 
composed  of  wood  and  glass.  The  roof,  formed 
of  panes  of  glass  in  a  wooden  frame,  is  sup¬ 
ported  about  half-way  between  the  apex  and  the 
walls  by  two  rows  of  long  thin  pillars — if  four¬ 
sided  beams  may  be  called  by  that  name- — 
ornamented  by  a  little  rough  wood-carving. 
The  colour  is  uniformly  pale  ochre,  relieved  by 
a  few  touches  of  other  colours  in  the  carving. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  point  from  which  a 
general  view  of  the  interior  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  only  by  repeated  visits,  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
plan,  that  we  can  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 


Tub  thirty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  institution  was  held  on  the 
26th  of  April,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  Lord 
Houghton,  President,  occupying  the  chair  :  his 
lordship  was  supported  by  the  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobus, 
Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  and  other  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Society. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Pocock,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  stated 
that  in  spite  of  the  depression  existing  in  all 
mercantile  operations,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  colonies  and  abroad,  the  popularity 
of  the  w'ork,  ‘Hereward  the  AVake,’  pre.sented 
to  the  subscribers,  had  raised  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  to  £10,710  10«.  6d.  The  engraving  for 
the  ensuing  year  (1871),  ‘Light  and  Dark¬ 
ness,’  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  George  Smith, 
is  of  a  subject  differing  in  many  respects  from 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  selected,  being 
of  a  domestic  character.  The  Council  had 
secured  for  the  society  a  fine  copy  in  chromo- 
lithography,  by  Messrs.  Kell,  of  a  drawing, 

‘  Bellagio-Como,’  by  Mr.  Biiket  Foster,  a 
number  of  impressions  of  which  were  distributed 
on  this  occasion.  Vacancies  in  the  council, 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Thomas  Bell,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  and  James  Anderson  Eose,  Esq., 
F.E.S.L.,  have  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of 
the  Hon.  Alfred  Bagot  and  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Mortimer.  The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to 
£16,466  12s.  9d. 

The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  in  stating 
that  the  quality  of  the  works  selected  last  year 
by  subscribers  fully  maintained  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  point  of  merit  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  report  of  that  year ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  who  may  now  or  hereafter 
become  possessed  of  the  right  of  selection  wiE 
take  care  that  the  character  of  the  Association 
does  not,  in  this  respect,  suffer  at  their  hands. 
It  is  most  important  not  to  be  too  precipitate 
in  making  selection  of  a  work  of  Art :  the 
prizeholder  should  remember  that  he  is  choosing 
something  which  is  to  hang  always  before  his 
eyes,  and  which  should  tend  to  educate  the 
taste  as  well  as  to  please  the  eye. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditui'C  : — 

Amount  of  subscriptions  . £10,710  10  6 

Cost  of  prints  of  the  year,  report, 
exhibition,  and  almanack,  in¬ 
cluding  reserve  of  2  J  per  cent....  -1,191  13  5 
General  printing,  rent,  salaries,  &c.  2,428  17  1 

Set  apart  for  prizes .  4,090  0  0 

Total  . . .  10,710  10  6 

The  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  Art  was  thus  allotted  : — 
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There  were  also  distributed : — 

20  Bronzes  of  the  Nelson  Column. 

200  Cliromolitliograijhs,  ‘Bellagio.’ 

Thus,  with  the  Parian  busts  given  to  all  who 
have  subscribed  for  ten  years  consecutively 
without  gaining  a  prize,  there  were  476  prizes,  in 
addition  to  the  work  given  to  every  member. 

The  £200  prize  was  won  by  C.  T.  Mellick, 
of  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick ;  that  for  £160 
by  A.  B.  AVyon,  Kilburn;  those  of  £100, 
respectively,  by  AV.  H.  Booker,  Nottingham ; 
and  J.  Elliott,  Kapunda,  South  Australia ; 
those  of  £75  each,  respectively,  by  AV.  H. 
Pepys,  Cologne;  and  H.  Eichardson,  King 
AVilliam  Street.  Several  of  the  minor  prizes, 
like  some  of  the  above,  will  find  their  homes  in. 
far-distant  parts  of  the  world  :  and  thus  British 
Art,  by  means  of  this  Society,  finds  a  wide 
j  circulation. 
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SOUTH  KEHSIHGTOH  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

THE  CERAMIC  GALLERY. 

The  decoration  of  the  Ceramic — or,  according 
to  South  Kensington  orthography,  Keramic — 
Gallery  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  complete  effect,  although 
some  of  the  details  are  as  yet  hut  tentative. 

The  prevailing  tint  of  the  gallery  is  a  celadon 
green,  relieved  with  white  and  a  pale  chocolate ; 
a  combination  which  the  modern  artists  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  of  Sevres  have  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  used  with  admirable  effect ; 
indeed  the  key-note  of  the  colouring  of  the 
gallery  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  given 
by  some  of  this  beautiful  celadon  porcelain 
exhibited  in  it ;  notably  by  a  plateau  (No. 
2684 — ’56)  purchased  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855.  The  roof  is  supported  by  five  pairs  of 
columns,  encased  in  embossed  and  glazed 
earthenware  tiles  from  the  manufactory  of 
iMinton  and  Co. :  a  modification  of  the  Italian 
enamelled  pottery  known  as  Della  Robbia  ware. 
The  celadon  tints  of  these  tUes  are  very  pure 
and  uniform.  Around  each  column,  about  five 
feet  from  the  base,  is  a  band  containing  the 
name  of  some  eminent  potter.  The  following 
are  thus  honoured  :  Pousa,  the  tutelary  saint  of 
Chinese  potters ;  Vitalis,  a  Romano-British 
potter ;  Maestro  Giorgio,  the  inventor  of  the 
ruby  lustre ;  Xante,  a  painter  of  majolica ; 
Luca  della  Robbia,  Bernard  Palissy,  Veit 
Hirschvogel  of  Nuremberg,  Fran(joi3  Cher- 
pentier,  supposed  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  rare  Henri  Deux  w^are,  or 
Faience  d’Oiron,  J.  F.  Bottcher  of  Dresden, 
and  Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  letters  forming 
some  of  these  names  are  so  compressed  and 
interlaced  that  they  serve  as  interesting  puzzles 
for  curious  visitors.  The  woodwork  of  the 
windows  and  doors  is  of  ebony  picked  out  with 
gold.  The  general  effect  is  rich  though  sober, 
throwing  out  distinctly  the  glowing  colours  of 
the  numerous  beautiful  examples  of  the  potter’s 
art  which  crowd  the  cases.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  partly  gilt,  as  is  also  the  cornice, 
around  which,  in  cartouches,  are  the  names  of 
the  various  places  celebrated  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  earthenware  or  porcelain.  The  ceiling 
is  stencilled. 

Four  of  the  windows  have  recently  been 
filled  with  designs  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  “Life  of  Albert  Diirer,”  and 
others  are  in  progress.  These  designs  are 
executed  in  manganese  on  ribbed  glass,  the 
effect  being  somewhat  that  of  etching  in  sepia. 
'J'he  subjects  chosen  by  Mr.  Scott  relate  to  the 
historj’  of  the  potter’s  art.  Two  of  the 
windows  are  devoted  to  the  porcelain  manu- 
factorii’S  of  China — the  various  processes  of 
kneading,  ino\ilding,  and  firing  the  clay ; 
painting  and  glazing  being  represented  in 
d<-t.'iil,  with  a  quaint  adaptation  of  the  style  of 
f'hin'se  artists  that  is  exceedingly  amusing. 
'I'wo  othf-r  windows  represent  respectively 
.Vssyrian  -and  Greek  Ceramic  Art ;  these  reveal 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of 
Mr.  I  .ayard’s  investigations,  and  with  the 
j)Otter)'  of  ancient  Greece.  Each  window  has  a 
border  in  yellow  stain,  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  subject  it  surrounds. 

'l'he<)o  windows  desciwe  and  will  well  repay 
-areful  examination,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  process  and  the  skill  displayed, 
but  als  o  on  account  of  the  learning,  the  refined 
I -ate,  and  the  delicate  sense  of  humour  visible 
k.iroughout. 

FAINTED  ALTARITECE  IN  NOK'WICH 
CATHEDRAL. 

An  accurate  reprorluction  hsis  been  made  for 
the iluseumof  the  excccdinglyinterestingpaint- 
ing  on  wood  discovered  sibout  25  years  since  in 
Norwich  Cathedral,  where  for  .300  years  it  had 

iwcd  as  a  table-top,  the  painting  being  under¬ 
most.  A  full  account  of  this  relic  of  Medimval 
Art,  written  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  appears  in 
the  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archae¬ 
ological  Institute  during  their  visit  to  Norwich 


in  1847.  The  painting  itself  was  exhibited  at 
the  Museum  last  year.  It  is  in  five  compart¬ 
ments,  representing  in  the  centre  the  Crucifixion 
of  our  Lord ;  on  one  side  the  Scourging  and 
the  procession  to  Calvary,  on  the  other 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  It 
appears  to  have  originally  served  as  the 
reredos  of  an  altar,  and  was  probably  taken 
dow'n  and  condemned  to  destruction  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  hut  owed  its  partial 
preservation  to  the  solidity  of  the  woodwork — • 
though  the  upper  part,  including'  the  head  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  has  been  cut  away. 

Mr.  Way,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  as¬ 
signed  the  painting  to  the  Siennese  school,  and 
fixed  its  date  at  about  1370.  In  this  opinion 
Mr.,  now  Sir,  M.  Digby  Wyatt  concurred.  Mr. 
Way’s  arguments,  chiefly  based  on  internal 
evidence,  are  very  strong,  and  we  see  that  the 
Museum  authorities  have  adopted  his  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  label  affixed  to  the  copy.  We 
confess,  however,  we  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  so  interesting  a  work  could  not  have 
been  painted  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
was  found;  Dr.  Waagen  unhesitatingly  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  an  English  origin,  founding  his 
judgment  on  its  resemblance  to  certain  illumi¬ 
nations  in  English  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  we  are  not  without  a  hope  that  it 
may  yet  be  generally  recognised  as  an  example 
of  an  early  English  artist.  The  portion  of  a 
rood  screen  from  Hunstanton  Church,  also  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  which  are  painted 
figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  which  is  now 
on  loan  at  the  Museum,  and  hangs  near  the 
reproduction  of  the  reredos,  is,  we  observe, 
labelled  Flemish,  fifteenth  century.  Why  this 
should  not  be  claimed  as  English  we  do  not  see. 
There  exists  among  English  antiquaries  a 
somewhat  undue  readiness  to  concede  a  Conti¬ 
nental  origin  to  any  fine  example  of  Mediceval 
Art  in  this  country,  not  always  excepting  even 
our  architecture. 

The  fidelity  of  the  copy  of  the  Norwich 
reredos  has  been  attained  partly  by  the  aid  of 
photography ;  the  panels  having  been  first 
photograiihed  of  the  full  size,  and  then  carefully 
painted  over  ;  while  the  beautiful  raised  foliage 
on  the  portion  still  remaining  of  the  carved  and 
gilded  frame  has  been  reproduced  by  the  electro¬ 
type  process.  The  result  is  so  close  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  original,  not  only  of  its  beauties,  but 
also  of  the  injuries  caused  by  time  and  rough 
usage,  that  the  frank  avowal  of  the  label  is 
needed  to  convince  the  beholder  ho  has  not  be¬ 
fore  him  the  original  work. 


CHINESE  BUDDHIST  PAINTINGS. 

Ten  large  coloured  representations  of  J udg- 
mont  and  Punishment  after  Death,  said  to  have 
originally  decorated  a  Buddhist  temple  in 
China,  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  Museum, 
and  are  displayed  near  the  foot  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  staircase  leading  to  the  Water-colour 
Gallery.  These  paintings  are  in  body-colour 
over  an  engraved  outline  ;  each  is  about  the 
size  and  proportions  of  an  ordinary  window- 
blind  ;  7  feet  long  by  3  feet  4  inches  wide.  In  the 
upper  part  of  each  is  a  seated  figure  of  a  judge 
surrounded  by  attendants,  and  apparently  de¬ 
ciding  the  fates  of  the  various  criminals  brought 
before  him.  In  the  lower  division  arc  shown 
the  tortures  of  the  condemned,  every  varied 
det.ail  of  ingenious  cruelty  on  the  part  of  fiond- 
liko  tormentors  being  represented  witb  horrible 
minuteness.  In  one  instance  the  intervention 
of  a  celestial  deity  appears  to  have  been  secured 
by  the  prayer  of  a  wretch  about  to  be  brayed 
in  a  mortar :  a  lotus  flower,  the  stalk  of  which 
proceeds  from  a  beautiful  female  figure  in  the 
clouds  above  the  judge,  prevents  the  pestle  from 
descending,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
fiends  who  arc  wielding  it. 

A  curious  parallel  may  bo  traced  between 
some  of  the  modes  of  torture  ropresontod  in 
these  drawings  and  those  in  the  great  Spanish 
altarpicco  which  has  long  formed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  in  the  South  Court ;  and 
which,  hy  the  way,  has  just  been  enclosed  in 
glass. 


BOTANICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

Professor  Oliver,  of  Kew,  has  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  a  series  of 
seventy  botanical  diagrams,  after  the  system  of 
the  late  Professor  Henslow.  On  each  is 
mounted  a  dried  specimen  of  a  typical  plant  of 
the  class  to  which  the  letter-press  and  coloured 
engravings  relate.  One  set  has  just  been  hung 
in  the  educational  corridor  of  the  Museum. 


CHINESE  EORCELAIN  LAMP. 

Mr.  W.  Maskell  has  lately  lent  to  the 
Museum  some  rare  examples  of  Chinese  porce¬ 
lain,  including  a  lamp  which  has  been  judged 
worthy  of  special  distinction.  A  frame  has 
been  erected  for  it  near  the  screen  of  electro¬ 
types  in  the  South  Court,  and  a  gas  jet  is  intro¬ 
duced,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  illuminated, 
and  all  its  beauty  displayed  on  those  evenings 
on  which  the  Museum  is  open.  W e  invite  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  to  this  application 
of  porcelain  as  not  unworthy  of  their  imitation. 


VALE  OF  CASHMERE.^ 

A  panoramic  view  in  water-colours  of  this 
alluvial  plain,  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Moore’s  poetry, — ^with  its  winding  river  the 
Jhelum,  its  canals,  and  lakes,  flowing  from 
Islamabad,  and  encircling  and  intersecting  the 
chief  town  Serinagur, — has  lately  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  William  Car¬ 
penter,  by  whom  it  was  painted. 


TAPESTRY  FROM  GOYA’S  DESIGNS. 

In  our  January  number  we  gave  an  account 
of  this  Spanish  artist,  in  connection  with  two 
paintings  by  him,  ‘  Youth  ’  and  ‘  Age,’  lent  by 
Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer.  By  a  notice  now  posted  in 
the  Museum,  it  appears  that  five  pieces  of 
tapestry  from  his  designs  have  lately  been 
stolen  from  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid.  Wood- 
cuts  of  the  subjects  accompany  the  request  that 
should  these  pieces  be  offered  for  sale  in 
England,  information  may  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

DUTCH  CLOCK. 

The  most  costly  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of 
the  Museum  would  appear  to  be  a  clock, 
manufactured  at  the  Hague,  probably  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  which, 
according  to  the  label,  £1,200  has  been  paid. 
This  high-priced  work  of  Art  is  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangular  temple  surmounted  hy  a  dome, 
and  is  about  thirty  inches  in  height.  It  is  of 
gilt  metal  covered  with  open  foliage  and 
filigree-work  of  silver,  parcel-gilt ;  around  the 
base  are  some  panels  of  silver  embossed  with 
groups  of  figures ;  small  gilt  statuettes  of 
heathen  deities  surround  the  dome,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Time.  The 
clock  has  three  dials,  on  the  fourth  side  is  the 
inscription  H.  BregMel,  fecit,  Saga.  A  small 
model  of  an  hour-glass,  partly  enamelled,  stands 
below  the  principal  dial ;  three  enamelled  minia¬ 
ture  portraits,  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  occupy 
corresponding  places  on  the  other  three  sides.  ; 

Although  a  highly  ornate  piece  of  furniture, 
and  fairly  representative  of  the  taste  and  Art- 
workmanship  of  its  age  and  country',  the  only 
portion  of  the  decoration  of  this  clock  which 
appear  to  us  of  value  to  a  student  is  the  open¬ 
work  foliage,  in  the  style  prevalent  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which 
covers  the  three  dials. 


A  DIADEM, 

Formed  of  diamonds  and  pearls  arranged  as 
ears  of  wheat,  ro'ses,  and  other  flowers,  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  Loan  Collection.  It 
is  of  Viennese  manufacture,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  £8,000,  and  to  have  been  first  worn  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  subsequently 
at  three  other  similar  ceremonies.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  purely  naturalistic  treatment. 
Whether  (apart  from  the  technical  skill  dis¬ 
played)  it  deserves  higher  praise  is  a  moot  point, 
but  it  will  not  fail  to  secure  the  admiration  of 
the  general  public.  E.  0.  Y. 
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Dr.  Lubke’s  “History  of  Art,”  of  whicli  a  | 
notice  appeared  in  our  columns  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  has  made  his  name  familiar  in 
our  country  as  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
writer  upon  Art  in  its  various  departments.  The 
volume  which  Mr.  Wheatley’s  excellent  transla¬ 
tion  offers  to  the  English  reader  will  add  to  the 
learned  professor’s  reputation  among  us,  though, 
from  being  more  circumscribed  in  its  scope,  it 
may  not  attract  so  large  a  class  of  those  who 
study  the  records  of  Art  in  its  entire  com-  i 
prehensiveness :  yet  Ecclesiastical  Art,  as  it  is  I 
here  discussed,  is  by  no  means  a  contracted  field 
limited  to  the  work  of  the  builder,  but  it 
embraces  almost  every  matter  that  is,  however 
remotely,  associated  with  it ;  church  furniture 
of  all  kinds,  sculptures  in  wood  and  stone,  wall- 
paintings,  stained  glass,  &c.,  &c. 

All  history  treating  of  Ecclesiastical  Art,  has 
its  foundations  laid  in  the  basilicas  of  the  early 
Christians ;  and  as  the  traditions  of  heathen  \ 
Rome  were  followed  in  the  manner  of  life 
as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  Art,  the  public 
Christian  edifices  which  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  Constantine,  caused,  or  allowed,  to  be 
erected  were  formed  on  the  models  of  heathen 
temples  ;  that  is,  they  were  of  the  order  known 
as  classic.  Four  or  five  centuries  later,  arising 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  seat  of  Roman 
government  having  long  before  been  transferred 
to  Constantinople,  the  Romanesque  style  pre¬ 
vailed.  This  style.  Dr.  Liibke  remarks,  “  has, 
by  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  been  for  a  long 
called  the  Byzantine.”  The  latter,  he  continues, 

“  certainly  took  its  elementary  detaOs,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  its  fundamental  forms  of  building,  from 
Rome  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  discover  in 
the  Romanesque  style  elementary  details  coming 
from  Byzantium,  but  in  reality,  both  styles  are 
far  separated  from  each  other.  The  Byzantine 
was  more  special,  while  the  Romanesque  was 
truly  ‘  Catholic,’  that  is,  it  included  generally 
the  whole  of  the  then  Catholic  world.”  Bj^zan- 
tine  Art,  strictly  so  called,  reached  its  climax  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
bruit  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centruy. 

The  Transition  style,  which  terminated  in 
the  pure  Gothic,  seems  to  have  taken  deeper 
and  more  lasting  root  in  Germany  than  either 
in  France  or  England  :  while  even  in  Germany 
the  development  of  Middle-Age  architecture 
was  by  no  means  uniform:  in  Westphalia,  for 
instance,  it  was  nearly  half  a  century  later  than 
in  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Dr.  Liibke  supplies 
engravings  of  two  beautiful  examples  of  the 
Transition  period  in  the  choir  of  the  church  at 
PfafiFenheim,  and  the  transept  of  the  Minster  of 
Freiburg.  Of  the  early  German  Gothic,  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna, 
of  which  we  introduce  an  engraving,  is  a 
notable  specimen.  A  splendid  example  of 
German  brickwork  in  the  Middle  Ages  appears 
in  the  gable  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Brandenburg,  which  has  three  rose  windows, 
one  large  and  two  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 
of  exquisite  design.  By  the  way,  it  would 
give  increased  value  to  the  engravings  if  the 
dates  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  had  been  noted, 
either  with  them  or  in  the  text.  Persons  who 
have  made  architecture  their  study  may  not 
require  such  aids  to  determine  any  epoch,  but 
they  would  be  very  valuable  and  interesting  to 
the  non-professional  reader. 

From  the  churches  themselves — the  caskets, 
so  to  speak — the  author  very  naturallj^  turns  to 
the  treasures  contained  in  them ;  and  the  first 
objects  that  engage  his  attention  are  the 
altars,  concerning  which  he  says,  “the  ex¬ 
pensiveness  of  the  material  has  brought  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  majority  of  these  works.  The  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  German  examples  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  the  golden  altar-table  which  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  presented  to  the  minster 
at  Basle,”  lately  bought  at  a  ridiculously  low 


*  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germans  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke,  Professor  of 
Art-History  in  Stuttgart.  Translated  from  the  Fifth 
German  Edition,  with  Appendix,  by  L.  A.  Wheatley. 
Illustrated  with  184  Engravings.  Published  by  T.  C. 
Jack,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 


price  for  the  collection  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
in  Paris.  “  In  the  elegant  column  arcades, 
surrounded  by  foliage  and  friezes  with  animals, 
are  shown,  in  strictly  Byzantine  style,”  the 
figure  of  Christ  in  the  centre,  having  on  his 
left  hand  the  archangels  Gabriel  and  Raphael, 


and  on  his  left  the  archangel  Michael  and  St. 
Benedict.  An  engraving  of  the  altar  appears 
on  this  page,  but  we  fail  to  discover  in  the 
ornamentation  any  of  the  “  animals”  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

The  objects  that  come  legitimately  within 


interior  of  the  cathedral  or  st.  Stephen,  viehna. 


the  range  of  the  contents  of  a  cathedral  or 
church  other  than  Protestant,  and  especially 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  make  up  a  long 
catalogue  of  Art-works ;  crosses  and  reli¬ 
quaries  ;  chandeliers,  candlesticks,  and  sconces ; 
fonts,  screens,  pulpits,  organs,  stalls,  and  shrines. 


and  many  more :  to  al  these,  due  attention  is 
given  in  this  volume,  and  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
cellent  engravings  illustrate  the  text.  The 
translator,  Mr.  Wheatley,  has  given  additional 
value  to  Dr.  Liibke’s  laboiu  s  by  supplementing 
his  history  with  an  illustrated  appendix, 


altar-table  at  BASLE. 


showing  the  several  points  of  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  our  own 
land  and  that  described  in  the  original  text. 
This  subject  is  judiciously  handled,  and  will  be 
of  service  to  the  student.  He  has  also  added 
what  is  very  needful  to  non-professional  readers. 


a  glossary  of  technical  terms ;  and  also  what  will 
be  useful  to  all,  a  copious  and  well-arranged 
index.  We  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to 
the  many  among  us  who,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  church 
architecture  and  church  adornment. 
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ON"  THE 

ADAPTABILITY  OP  OIJR 
NATIVE  PLANTS  TO  PURPOSES  OE 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

BY  EDWARD  HULME,  F.L.S. 

Part  IV. 

The  Ground-Ivy  {Xepefa  glechomd),  the  subject 
of  our  first  two  illustrations,  is  so  commonly 
distributed  throughout  Britain,  that  there  can  be 
but  little  need  of  our  dwelling  at  any  great 
length  upon  a  description  of  it,  though,  from  its 
habit  of  trailing  on  the  ground  and  among  the 
roots  of  larger  plants,  it  is  not  so  conspicuous 
to  the  eye  as  many  others.  Its  English  name, 
ground-ivj',  refers  to  its  slight  resemblance  in 
mode  of  growth  to  the  common  ivy,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  fourth  and  fifth  illustrations,  though 
in  every  other  respect  they  are  very  dissimilar, 
the  ground-ivy  having  rounded,  or  reniform, 
leaves  growing  in  pairs  up  the  stem,  and  the 
flowers  large  and  of  a  brilliant  colour,  tubular, 
bisymmetrical,  while  in  the  ivy  the  leaves 
terminate  in  an  acute  point,  and  spring  singly 
from  the  stem,  the  flowers  small,  pale  green, 
multisymmetrical  in  form,  and  composed  of  five 
distinct  petals.  The  generic  name  Nepeta  is 
derived  from  vepa,  a  scorpion,  from  an  old 
belief  that  the  bite  of  the  scorpion  was  rendered 
harmless  if  treated  by  means  of  a  recipe  of  which 
a  preparation  of  our  present  plant  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  ingredient.  The  flower  of  the  ground-ivy, 
though  generally  of  a  deep  purplish  blue,  may 
sometimes  be  met  with  of  a  pure  white.  This 
variation  from  colour  to  white  is  comparatively 
not  uncommon  in  many  of  our  wild  plants, 
though  more  especially  noticeable  in  plants 
of  normally  blue  or  purple  flowers :  thus  the 
purple  foxglove,  blue  Jacob’s  ladder,  pink 
herb-Eobert,  purple  snapdragon,  blue  harebell, 
and  many  others,  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
with  white  blossoms.  The  ground-ivy,  from 
its  abundance,  and  also  from'  its  past  and 
present  medicinal  use,  may  be  met  with  in  the 
works  of  various  authors  under  a  great  choice 
of  sj-nonj-ms :  of  these  alehoof  is  the  most 
common  ;  others,  almost  equally  familiar,  being 
creep-by-ground,  and  cat’s-foot.  When  notin 
flower  the  general  appearance  of  the  marsh 
pennywort  {Hydrocotgle  vulgaris)  is,  to  a  casual 
observer,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
ground-ivy;  but  the  pennywort  is  only  met 
with  on  swampy  ground,  the  leaves  are  peltate 
or  shield-like,  the  stalk  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  underside  of  the  leaf  as  we  see  it  in  the 
more  familiar  garden  nasturtium  {Tropmolum 
mnjus),  differing  in  these  respects  from  the 
ground-ivy.  When  in  blossom,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  greenish  yellow  flower  of  the  penny¬ 
wort  and  the  deep  purjde  of  the  flowers  of  the 
ground-ivy  is  too  marked  to  permit  of  any 
chance  of  error.  'Tlie  only  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  ground  -  ivy  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  ornament  of  the  past  are  in  a 
small  spandrel  in  one  of  the  doorways  at  Rheims 
('athi  dral,  and  on  some  of  the  flooring  tiles 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey, 
Surrey.  In  the  latter  case  the  leaves  are  four 
in  number,  in  a  crucifonn  arrangement  within 
a  quatr'  foil ;  a  very  simple  yet  true  and  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  jilant ;  for  as  the  leaves 
grow,  a.-  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  pairs, 
and  a.*-  each  pair  of  leaves  is  placed  upon  the 
stem  at  right  angles  to  the  pairs  immediately 
alK)ve  and  beneath  it,  the  effect  produced  in 
looking  down  upon  the  plant  is  necessarily 
cruciform  in  character.  A  great  variety  of 
these  Chertsey  tiles  may  he  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  :  though  very  simple  in 
desigpi,  they  afford  excellent  examples  of  the 
true  application  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  introduction  of  natural  forms,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  Decorative  Art.  In  both  these  cases,  Rheims 
and  Chert.sey,  the  leaves  alone  are  employed,  as 
the  flowers  from  their  intricacy  of  detail  and 
position  upon  the  plant  would  require  the  aid 
of  colour  to  bring  them  out  with  due  effect ; 
hence,  while  the  ground-ivy,  during  its  period 
of  flowering  is  admirably  adapted  for  surface 


decoration,  muslins,  wall-papers,  and  many 
other  such-like  purposes,  it  is  hut  ill-suited  to 
relief-work  in  stone  or  wood. 

The  Bramble  or  Blackberry  {Bubiis  fruti- 
cosus),  a  still  more  familiar  plant  than  the  last, 
has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  but  little 
used  in  Ornamental  Art,  though  the  Eubus 


from  the  Anglo-Saxpn  name  for  it,  bremel.  The 
stems,  ordinarily  of  a  pale  purple  colour  with  a 
grey  bloom  upon  them,  are  pentangular  in 
section,  the  numerous  prickles  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  ridges  formed  hy  the  angles, 
and  not  occurring  in  the  intermediate  furrows  ; 
the  leaves  generally  with  five  deeply  serrated 


the  leaves  being  very  ornamental  in  form, 'and 
the  long  trailing  stems  admitting  of  great  free¬ 
dom  of  curve,  while  for  its  use  in  Decorative  Art 
a  further  great  recommendation,  exists  in  the 
power  of  representing  the  plant  under  several 
phases  of  growth 'without  violating  natural  truth, 
as  at  one  and  the  same  time  we  &id  the  opening 


where  largo  surfaces  require  to  he  covered  hy 
forms  at  once  suitable  in  scale,  interesting  in 
their  details,  and  varied  in  their  character ;  hence 
it  would  seem  admirably  adapted  to  muslins  and 
lace,  though,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity 
of  observation,  it  has  not  been  thus  employed. 

Our  three  next  iUustrations  are  based  upon 


idaus,  or  wild  raspberry,  may  occasionally  he 
seen  in  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
generic  name  is  highly  expressive  of  the 
prickly  nature  of  the  plant,  being  derived  from 
an  old  Celtic  verb,  reub,  to  lacerate  or  tear 
away ;  while  its  English  word  bramble,  attests 
its  indigenous  nature,  descending  as  it  does 


leaflets,  a  rich  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
covered  with  close  white  down  on  the  lower ; 
the  petals  of  the  blossom  varying  from  pure 
white  or  delicate  pink  to  a  deep  red ;  and  the 
fruit  of  a  rich  crimson,  so  intense  in  colour  as 
to  appear  almost  black.  The  mode  of  growth 
admirably  fits  it  for  the  service  of  the  designer, 


hud,  the  fully  expanded  flower,  and  the  fruit  of 
all  sizes  and  stages  of  development,  varying  in 
colour  from  green,  light  red,  and  crimson,  to 
deep  purplish  black  in  its  progress  to  maturity. 
We  thus  gain  great  variety  of  form,  and  also, 
when  admissible,  of  colour.  The  bramble 
appears  to  be  of  especial  value  in  ornament 


the  common  Ivy  {Hedera  helix).  We  have 
already,  in  speaking  of  the  ground-ivy,  dwelt 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  plant,  and  from  its  abundance  and 
conspicuous  appearance,  any  lengthened  de¬ 
scriptive  details  must  he  unnecessary,  as  there 
can  he  but  few  to  whom  the  ivy  is  not  perfectly 


GROUND-IVY. 


GBOUND-IVY. 


BLACKBEBBY. 


familiar.  We  meet  "with  it  upon  old  buildings, 
rocks,  and  in  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  running 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  covering  the 
trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  trees  with  its 
interlacing  stems  and  masses  of  rich  foliage. 
Opinions  have  heen  very  varied  as  to  whether 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  ivy  is  detrimental 


IV : 

nourishment  from  the  tree  is  now  no  longer 
held,  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  proved  that  the 
so-called  rootlets  (or  as  they  are  perhaps  more 
expressively  termed  by  De  Candolle,  crampons) 
which  we  see  thrown  out  from  the  clinging 
stems,  do  not  drain  the  sap^of  the  supporting 
tree,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful 


pons  are  not  developed,  as  no  such  supporting 
memhers  are  then  needed.  The  ivy  is  one  of 
the  plants  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  derives 
its  familiar  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ifig. 
Considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  heen 
held  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  generic  name 
Hedera :  the  best  derivation  appears  to  us  to  be 


berries  are  fully  ripe  by  March,  and  afford  a 
welcome  food  for  the  blackbird,  missal-thrush, 
wood-pigeon,  and  many  others,  at  a  season 
when  from  the  scarcity  of  other  food  they 
become  peculiarly  acceptable.  The  Eomans 
dedicated  the  ivy  to  Bacchus,  and  in  their 
sculpture  he  is  generally  represented  as 
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or  not  to  the  trees  which  it  embraces ;  for  while 
some  have  considered  that  its  presence  is  a 
benefit,  and  particularly  in  severe  winters,  others 
have  held  that  the  compression  caused  by  the 
long  and  closely  adhering  branches  impairs  the 
vigour,  and  stunts  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The 
belief  that  the  ivy,  like  the  mistletoe,  draws  its 


mechanical  contrivance  to  aid  by  their  support 
and  grasp  the  ascent  of  the  ivy.  We  find  that 
these  little  bodies  are  equally  developed  where 
masses  of  rock  have  to  he  scaled,  and  that  the 
plant  thrives  with  equal  vigour  where  support 
is  clearly  their  sole  function ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ivy  runs  upon  the  ground,  the  cram¬ 


that  which  assigns  as  its  origin  the  old  Celtic 
word  for  a  rope  or  cord,  hedra,  as  it  exactly  ex¬ 
presses  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
growth.  The  ivy  flowers  during  October  and 
November,  a  time  of  the  year  when  hut  few 
other  plants  are  in  blossom,  hence  it  becomes 
the  favourite  resort  of  various  insects  ;  while  the 


crowned  by  an  ivy  wreath,  from  an  old  belief, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  others,  that  the  plant 
thus  worn  neutralised  the  intoxicating  effects  of 
wine.  The  leaves  of  the  ivy  vary  very  consi¬ 
derably  in  form,  a  feature  which  the  omamen- 
tist  will  appreciate.  The  leaves  upon  the 
flowering  branches  are  somewhat  egg  or  heart- 
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shaped,  with  a  very  acute  point,  the  more 
familiar  ornamental  form  of  the  five-lobed  leaf 
not  being  found  upon  this  portion  of  the 
plant,  hence  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  legitimate  to 
employ  the  berries  with  the  five-pointed  form 
of  leaf,  though  in  the  introduction  of  the  plant 
in  the  ornament  of  the  Middle  Ages  this  was 
entirely  disregarded.  The  ivy  was  one  of 
the  favourite  plants  of  the  mediaeval  omamen- 
tist.  Examples  of  its  use  are  very  numerous  :  of 
these  we  need  mention  hut  a  few.  We  find  the 
leaves  and  branches  alone  introduced,  for 
instance,  in  wood-carving  in  the  stalls  of  the 
choir  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Lynn ;  in  stone¬ 
work,  as  a  crocket,  in  the  Chapter-house,  Wells ; 
as  the  foliage  of  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  choir 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  and  in  a  beautiful 
example  at  the  springing  of  an  arch  at  the 
Minster,  Southwell.  We  find  the  berries  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  leaves  (in  every  case  the  leaf 
having  five  points)  in  a  hollow  moulding  in  the 
cloisters  at  Burgos,  in  a  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful  manner ;  and  in  Paris  on  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  again  in 
a  similar  position  in  the  chancel  of  Notre 
Dame — the  first  of  these  being  twelfth-century 
work,  and  curious  from  the  very  acute  form 
of  leaf  employed ;  the  second  dating  from  the 
foiirteenth  century.  A  very  good  English 
example  may  be  seen  in  a  spandrel  in  the 
Chapter-house,  Southwell.  In  ancient  Art  we 
find  the  Egyptians  representing  Osiris  as 
bearing  an  ivy- wreathed  thyrsus  ;  and  upon  the 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  we  frequently  see  running- 
bands  of  ornament  which  we  can  have  little 
doubt  are  based  upon  the  ivy ;  in  most  of  the 
examples  the  berries  are  introduced  together 
with  the  heart-shaped  form  of  leaf,  though  in 
a  few  cases  a  three-pointed,  or  a  rounded,  form 
of  leaf,  still  distinctly  ivy -like  in  character,  is 
substituted. 

The  remaining  example  in  the  present  part  is 
based  upon  The  Cinquefoil  {Potentilla  rep- 
tans).  This  gracel'ul  little  plant  may  generally 
be  met  with  in  abundance;  a  very  favourite 
habitat  being  in  the  low  grass  and  coarse  her¬ 
bage  we  so  frequently  find  skirting  the  path¬ 
way's  in  country  districts.  AVhen  it  has  once 
taken  root  upon  any  favourable  spot,  it 
speedily  throws  out  long  running  stems,  which, 
in  turn,  develop  roots  from  the  points  whence 
the  leaves  spring ;  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
a  large  extent  of  ground  is  covered  with  a 
dense  mass  of  the  plant,  and,  from  its  habit  i  f 
rooting  at  each  joint,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
eradicated,  since  if  one  root  alone  be  overlooked, 
the  labour  spent  will  speedily  prove  to  have 
been  but  of  little  more  than  temporary  use. 
Regarding  the  cinquefoil,  however,  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ornamentist  than  of  the 
farmer,  we  are  struck  by  the  beauty  of  its 
growth,  the  forms  of  the  individual  parts  and  the 
general  fitness  of  the  plant  for  employment  in 
Decorative  Art.  The  familiar  name  cinquefoil 
clearly^  alludes  to  the  division  of  the  leaves  into 
five  conspicuous  leaflets,  though  when  the  plant 
is  growing  under  exceptionably  favourable 
circumstances  these  are  very  frequently  seven 
in  number.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  potens,  powerful,  and  refers  to 
the  strong  medicinal  qualities  possessed  by' 
some  of  the  species  of  potentilla.  The  root  of 
the  tormentil  {P.  torment  Hid),  an  allied  species, 
is  very  powerfully  astringent,  it  has  occasionally 
been  substituted  for  oak-bark  in  tanning,  and 
with  equal  success,  the  leather  being  in  no  way’ 
inferior  in  quality’.  The  properties  possessed  by’ 
the  roots  of  the  cinquefoil  are  very  similar,  but 
from  being  less  powerful  in  their  operation  are 
now  rarely  used,  their  value  being  more  felt  at 
a  time  when  stronger  foreign  astringents  were 
not  so  readily  procurable.  Tormentil  root 
is  still  retained  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
distinctive  specific  name,  rcptans,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  has  evident  allusion  to  the  marked 
feature  in  its  growth ;  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  reptare,  to  creep.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  examples  of  the  use  of  the  cinquefoil  in  the 
Art  of  any  past  period,  though  from  the  size 
and  beauty’  of  form  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  from  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  curves 
of  which  the  main  stem  is  capable  it  appears  to 
be  well  adapted  to  Ornamental  Art, 
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TEXTILE  FABRICS 

AT  THE 

SOUTH  REXSIXGTOH  HUSEUM.* 

This  handsome  volume  consists  of  two  parts — 
an  introduction,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue. 
The  introduction,  which  occupies  150  pages,  is 
in  reality  a  very  learned  history  of  the 
materials  and  the  processes  of  the  Art  of  weaving 
in  the  l\Iiddle  Ages,  abounding  in  details  from 
all  sorts  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
showing  that  profound  intimacy  with,  and 
affectionate  reverence  for,  everj’thing  connected 
with  the  services  of  the  mediaeval  church  which 
characterise  the  author’s  well-known  work,  “The 
Church  of  our  Fathers.’’  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
same  quaint  and  playful  tirms  of  expression, 
the  easy  and  unconventional  style,  the  fertility 
of  illustration — pressing  things  new  and  old 
alike  into  his  service — which  every  reader  of 
the  older  hook  will  remember  with  pleasure  ; 
and  above  all  we  recognise  the  same  absence  of 
all  controversial  bitterness,  and  the  same 
generous  and  large-hearted  avoidance  of  all 
harshness  of  expression  respecting  holders  of 
another  creed  than  his  own,  even  when,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case, [it  is  .to  their  sacrilegious 
devastations  that  the  irreparable  injuries,  which 
the  doctor  so  pathetically  describes  and  deplores, 
are  owing. 

After  rapidly  sketching  the  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  commoner  raw  materials  used  in 
wea-ving, — wool,  cotton,  hemp,  flax, — the  author 
dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the  most 
beautiful,  and  for  many  ages  the  rarest  of  all — 
silk.  .Uthough  the  word  twice  occurs  in  the 
English  authorised  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — in  Proverbs  xxxi.  22,  and  in  Ezekiel 
xvi.  10,  13  —  the  best  authorities  agree  that 
the  Hebrew  original  has  been  wrongly  rendered : 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  silk  was 
known  to  the  Western  world  until  long  after 
the  days  of  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
silkworm  is  by  Aristotle,  from  whom  we  learn 
that  the  raw  silk  was  in  his  day  brought  from 
China  to  the  Island  of  Cos,  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
ilinor,  and  there  woven  into  those  semi-trans¬ 
parent  garments  so  severely  condemned  by  hea¬ 
then  satiristsandmoralists.  Among  the  luxurious 
Romans  ot  the  empire  this  costly  material  was 
in  great  request.  As  coming  from  the  Hcres  of 
Eastern  Asia  (the  modern  Chinese),  it  bore  the 
name  of  Hcricum,  and  hence  the  two  low  Latin 
terms  of  frequent  occurrence  in  later  classical 
ami  in  media-val  Latin,  holoscricum  and  subseri- 
'  mn ;  the  former  applied  to  a  fabric  woven 
whollj-  of  silk,  the  latter  to  silk  mixed  with 
other  less  valuable  material. 

Among  the  numerous  other  names  applied  to 
silken  fabrics  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  sometimes  to 
the  great  perplexity  of  the  student  of  early 
English  chronicles  and  metrical  romances,  we 
meet  with  the  terms,  cxnmitum, — familiar  under 
ih  .-ibbreviateil  form  of  samit  to  the  reader  of 
Tenn;  on,-  rirlatoun,  ciudtil,  haurUlcin,  and  a 
host  of  others,  all  of  foreign  growth :  some 
h-iving  originated  in  the  seventh  and  following 
e<  nturie»  at  I’yzaritium,  but  unknown  alike  to 
■  la  lieal  and  modem  Creek  scholars;  others, 
half  f  Ir'  f-k  -ind  half  il.atin,  jumbled  together  ; 
other*  the  names  of  Eastern  cities,  or  borrowed 
from  Eastern  tongues,  but  so  badly  and 
variously  By)elt  that  their  Ar.-ibic  or  Persian 
derivation  <  an  hardly  be  recognised.  Through 
th>  e  de.ious  etymological  mazes  the  learned 
h)ldly  and  succ<  sfully  leads  us,  some- 
tim>  overturning  the  popularly  accepted  deri¬ 
vation,  .'1“  in  the  well-known  diaper,  usually 
trao  d  from  “d’Vpres,’’  because  that  I'lemish 
town  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  on¬ 
wards  e<--lebrat<;d  for  it*-  linen,  whereas  he  shows 
that  a  w-.ird  of  Creek  origin,  (Unnpertm,  was  as 
t.arly  as  the  ehrventh  century  applied  to  a 
certain  silken  textile,  and  that  this  word 
gradually  merged,  through  diatprr^  into  diaper. 
Other  names  of  textiles  were  derived  from  the 
pattem.s  figured  on  them,  often  emblematic 

•  Textii-f,  Fabbk  -  IX  THF.  .South  Kf.xsixotos  Mi-- 
SF.USi.  A  l)e»erifSiTe  C'atal'isiie  of  the  Collection  of  Church 
Vestments,  Drefs*-.,  .Sjlk  Stuffs,  Needlework,  and  Tapes¬ 
tries,  forming  that  sectif>n  of  the  Museum.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Damel  Ro'  K,1>.D.  London.  Chapman  and  Hall 


combinations  of  the  cross  or  of  the  Greek  letter 
(jamma.  Of  the  various  devices  formed  from 
these  and  of  the  names  so  originating,  as 
gammadion,  stauracin,  polystauron,  &c.,  much 
that  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  symbolism  is  pleasantly  told  by 
the  doctor. 

The  second  section  of  the  introduction  relates 
to  embroidery,  an  art  in  which  the  present  day 
has  witnessed  a  great  revival  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  throughout  the 
IMiddle  Ages,  even  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  English  needlework  was  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Sion 
Cope,  the  glory  of  the  South  Kensington 
Collection,  is  undoubtedly^  of  English  origin. 

Respecting  the  Bay^eux  tapestry,  of  which  the 
Museum  possesses  a  fragment,  the  Doctor  has 
much  to  say,  that  did  space  permit  we  would 
gladly  quote,  but  we  must  refrain. 

The  descriptive  catalogue  itself  occupies  340 
pages.  A  considerable  part  of  the  collection  to 
which  it  relates,  was  purchased  as  a  whole  from 
Dr.  Bock,  Canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  has 
enthusiastically^  devoted  many  years  to  search¬ 
ing  throughout  Europe  for  specimens  of  medi¬ 
eval  textiles ;  and  Dr.  Rock  relates,  with  not 
unnatural  self-gratulation,  how  this  enthusiasm 
was  first  kindled  by  the  sight  of  a  cope  of 
English  manufacture,  designed  by  the  late  A. 
Welby  Pugin  for  the  well-remembered  Medie¬ 
val  Court  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  the 
organisation  of  which  the  learned  Doctor 
himself  took  a  leading  part ;  as  indeed  he  did 
in  many  other  of  Pugin’s  undertakings.  We 
lately  heard  that  another  division  of  the  Bock 
collection  has  been  acquired  for  the  museum  at 
Berlin ;  possibly  this  may  account  for  the 
mutilated  condition  of  some  of  the  rarer  speci¬ 
mens  here,  of  which  portions  may  have  been 
needed  for  both  museums.  Many  of  the  fine 
vestments  and  other  textiles  in  the  South 
Kensington  Collection  were  not  acquired 
through  Dr.  Bock,  but  purchased  separately  at 
various  times.  Among  these,  is  the  “incom¬ 
parable  ”  Sion  Cope,  the  history  of  which  is 
singularly  romantic.  Dr.  Rock  who  believes, 
judging  from  the  armorial  bearings  embroidered 
on  its  orphrey,  that  it  was  worked  in  or  near 
Coventry^,  devotes  sixteen  pages  to  a  description 
of  the  method  of  its  execution,  and  of  the 
various  sacred  subjects,  scriptural  and  legend- 
ary%  represented  on  it.  Worked  probably^ 
while  the  re-erection  of  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Henry'  III.  was  in  progress,  it  appears  to  have, 
by'  some  unknown  channel,  reached  the 
nunnery'  at  Sion,  near  Isleworth,  whence, 
during  the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation, 
it  was  carried  by  the  nuns  in  their  wanderings 
through  Flanders  and  France  to  Portugal, 
where  they  halted.  There  the  sisterhood  re¬ 
mained,  until  the  political  troubles  of  that 
country  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  drove  them  back  to  England,  where  one  of 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  gave  to  these  poor 
ladies  an  asylum  in  their  declining  years.  To 
him  they  bequeathed  their  few  treasures, 
including  a  fine  MS.  “  Marty'rologium”  of  their 
house,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  this 
Cope,  which  at  the  Alton  Towers  sale  a  few 
y'ears  since  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Museum. 

Another  piece  of  needlework  in  the  collection, 
j  a  German  embroidered  table-cover  (No.  4456), 

I  tells  its  own  history  in  five  long  German 
inscriptions,  narrating  with  touching  simplicity, 
in  the  jierson  of  the  lady  who  worked  it,  how 
j  she,  to  honour  her  husband,  wished  on  her 
I  marriage  in  1585  to  adorn  and  increase  the 
!  house  furniture,  and  worked  with  her  own 
I  hand  this  and  other  cloths  ;  then  follow  accounts 
of  the  births  of  her  children,  interspersed  with 
i  many!  pious  reflections  ;  then,  in  1599,  is  re¬ 
corded  the  death  of  her  “  truly  beloved  husband, 

I  the  Squire  Henry  von  Geispitzheim,”  closing 
sadly'  with  the  death  of  her  y'oungest  son,  and 
I  a  prayer  that  “  our  faith  may  be  true  to  believe 
in  I’hy  word  steadfastly  until  we  sink  into  the 
i  slumber  of  death.”  This  table-cover  is  stated 
!  by  the  label  to  have  been  acquired  for  the 
small  sum  of  1 1*.  8d. 

But  wo  must  not  further  linger  over  the 
many  fascinating  episodes  which  meet  us  in  the 


latter  pages  of  this  attractive  book,  the  account 
of  the  tapestry  alone  would  tempt  us  to  extend 
this  notice  to  double  its  length,  were  we  to 
venture  to  begin.  We  heartily  commend  the 
book,  with,  however,  one  reservation.  While 
fully  granting  the  excellence  of  the  typography 
(from  the  well-known  press  of  Whittingham 
and  Wilkins),  the  goodness  of  the  paper,  the 
liberal  margin,  the  appropriate  binding,  the 
beautiful  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  chromo¬ 
lithography,  we  cannot  refrain  from  wishing 
that  it  had  been  produced,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  many  of  these  attractions,  at  a  much  lower 
price.  A  guinea  and  a  half  is  three  times,  if 
not  six  times,  as  much  as  the  majority  of 
readers  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  volume 
could  afford ;  and  it  is  a  book  not  to  borrow  or 
refer  to  in  a  library,  but  to  possess  and  to 
study  at  leisure,  amidst  the  objects  it  so  well 
describes.  R.  0.  Y. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

STA.  BAEBAEA. 

Palma,  II  Vecchio,  Painter.  H.  Merz,  Engraver. 

Sta.  Baebaea  is  one  of  the  numerous 
saints  whose  names  are  registered  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
she  is  said  to  be  the  patron  of  those  who, 
without  her  intercession,  might  die  impe¬ 
nitent.  We  cannot  find  the  history  of  the 
lady  in  any  work  within  our  reach,  but 
some  idea  of  the  sufiferings  and  death  to 
which  she  was  subjected  may  be  gathered 
from  the  attributes  with  which  she  is  in¬ 
vested  in  pictures.  These  are  a  tower,  her 
father  having  imprisoned  her  in  one  when 
a  child ;  and,  secondly,  the  sword  by  which 
she  was  beheaded :  to  these  may  be  added 
a  third,  as  the  result  of  the  faith  and  en¬ 
durance  of  her  life ;  this  is  a  crown,  the 
symbol  of  victory  and  reward.  Sta.  Bar¬ 
bara,  who  was  the  patron  saint  of  Mantua, 
appears  sometimes  in  pictures  by  the  old 
masters,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
other  figures.  In  Eaffaelle’s  famous  Ma¬ 
donna  di  San  Sisto,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
she  is  seen  kneeling  on  one  side  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  while  St.  Sixtus  kneels  on 
the  opposite  side ;  the  representation  of 
Sta.  Barbara  in  this  picture  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  Beltraffio,  a  painter  of  the  early 
Milanese  school,  who  died  about  1516,  left 
behind  him  a  Sta.  Barbara,  which  is  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Berlin ;  it  is  a  noble, 
dignified,  and  statuesque  figure.  So  also  is 
that  which  is  introduced  here.  Kugler 
writing  of  11  Vecchio,  says: — “His  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  however,  is  an  altar-piece  in 
seven  divisions,  Sta,  Barbara  with  the 
palm-branch  being  in  the  centre,  a  figure 
of  such  devotion  and  grandeur  of  repose  as 
Venetian  Art  has  seldom  produced.”  A 
mere  [glance  at  the  engraving  wiU  show 
the  justice  of  this  opinion ;  there  is  a 
stately,  queen-like  dignity,  allied  with 
grace,  in  the  attitude  of  the  saint,  no  less 
than  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  said 
to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  the 
artist’s  daughter,  the  beautiful  Violante. 
Sta.  Barbara  holds  in  her  hand  the  palm- 
branch,  the  emblem  of  victory ;  and  wears 
a  crown,  apparently  of  thorns,  perhaps  to 
symbolise  her  sufiferings. 

Jacopo  Palma,  called  H  Vecchio,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  his  great  nephew,  whose 
name  was  also  Jacopo  Palma,  but  who 
acquired  that  of  II  Giovine,  was  born  about 
the  year  1510,  at  Serinalta,  in  the  Ber- 
gamese  territory,  but  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Venice,  where  he  especially 
studied  the  works  of  that  great  colourist 
Giorgione ;  in  the  Sta.  Barbara  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  him  as  his  model. 
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BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  demand  that  the  British  Museum  should 
he  opened  to  the  public  at  those  hours  during 
which  alone  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  have  any  time  at  their  own  disposal, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  based  upon  such 
self-evident  justice,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  with  some  degree  of  care,  into  the 
objections  urged  against  the  step. 

We  shall  not  be  judged  uncharitable  if  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  of  these 
objections  is  one  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Bed 
Tape.  In  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  a  very  common, 
and  not  altogether  execrable,  infirmity  of 
human  nature.  The  ofiicers  and  employes  of 
the  Museum,  like  those  of  the  War  OfBce,  the 
Admiralty,  or  any  other  national,  or  thoroughly 
permanent,  institution,  want  people  to  let  well 
alone.  They  “don’t  want  to  be  bothered.” 
They  have  kept  certain  hours  during  the 
whole  term  of  their  official  existence,  and  they 
do  not  wish  to  alter  them ;  above  all,  to  alter 
them  in  the  sense  of  giving  more  work  for  no 
more  pay.  Nor  is  this  view  entirely  unjust. 

The  reply  to  this  argument  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance  is  short,  but  conclusive.  Let  the  pay  be 
in  proportion  to  the  work. 

This  brings  upon  our  back  another  opponent. 
The  strings  of  the  public  purse,  in  all  matters 
where  economy  will  look  well  upon  paper — no 
matter  at  what  tenable  after  cost — are  so 
scrupulously,  or  rather  so  ostentatiously,  tight¬ 
ened  just  now,  that  if  it  come  to  paying  more, 
reasons  abundant  against  change  will  occur  to 
the  official  mind.  Now  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  pay,  if  justly  proportioned  to  work,  will  be 
more  than  at  present.  It  might  even  be  less. 
But  to  make  such  a  question  depend  for  its 
solution  on  a  few  hundreds  more  or  less  per 
annum,  added  to  the  thousand  pounds  per 
week  now  spent  on  the  museum,  shows  a 
cynical  disregard  of  the  national  welfare  for 
which  any  person,  save  the  few  who  evince  it, 
would  blush.  If  the  working  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land  wish  to  see  the  British  Museum,  shame 
will  hereafter  be  his  lot  who  keeps  them  out 
because  it  will,  or  may,  swell  the  Estimates  by 
a  few  hundreds  per  annum. 

When,  then,  ,do  the  working  bees  want  to 
flock  to  this  time-honoured  comb  ?  There  comes 
in  a  question  of  very  different  magnitude  from 
the  two  former  paltry  quibbles.  They  want  to 
come  after  working  hom’s.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  It  means  after  dark  in  the  winter,  and 
before  the  long  twilight  in  the  summer.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  lighting. 

Put  in  that  way,  the  matter  settles  itself. 
The  Museum  should  be  open  during  daylight, 
and  no  longer.  Early  daylight,  indeed,  our 
habits  do  not  lead  us  to  economise  as  fully  as 
do  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  some  other 
countries.  Late  daylight  should  be  devoted  to 
the  convenience  of  the  working-classes.  To 
light  the  building  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
advantageously  visited  at  night  would  be  to 
incur  a  risk  which  no  one  would  be  justified  in 
meeting.  Fire  is  the  natural  and  most  terrible 
enemy  of  Art.  To  light  up  the  British  Museum 
for  nightly  visitors  would  be  to  trifle  with  the 
safety  of  one  of  our  most  precious  deposits. 

It  results  from  this  viev/  of  the  case  that 
what  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  is,  that 
the  British  Museum  should,  as  a  rule,  be  open 
from  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
sunset.  The  length  of  time  during  which  it 
would  he  accessible  to  strangers,  would  thus 
vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In 
providing  for  the  proper  watching  of  the 
galleries  under  this  new  arrangement,  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  intelligence  as  one  among 
the  qualifications  of  the  guardians.  Without 
turning  policemen  into  lecturers,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public  would  be  much  regarded, 
and,  indeed,  the  national  dignity  might  be 
better  maintained  if  the  officers  of  the 
institution  were  reminded  that  whatever  be  the 
esteem  in  which  they  hold  themselves,  they  are, 
after  all,  public  servants.  If  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  department  it  was  once  under¬ 
stood  that  a  civil  and  intelligent  answer  was  to 
be  given  to  a  reasonable  question,  the  Museum 
would  do  much  to  regain  its  lost  popularity. 
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PICTURE  SALES. 

The  tide  of  picture  sales  which,  hitherto, 
during  the  present  season,  has  flowed  very 
strongly  on  the  shore  of  France,  has  now  fairly 
set  in  on  our  own  coast.  On  the  30th  of  April 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  W oods  sold,  at 
their  gallery  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  the 
collection  of  about  ninety  pictures,  chiefly  of 
the  old  and  deceased  masters,  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  Delafield,  of  Lowndes 
Square,  Knightsbridge.  A  few  water-colour 
drawings  were  included  in  the  collection,  the 
principal  example  being  a  fine  specimen  of 
Copley  Fielding,  which  was  bought  by  Messrs. 
Vokins  for  the  sum  of  2o5  gs.  We  may 
remark  that  the  sale  attracted  a  very  large 
company  to  the  rooms,  and  that  the  “lots” 
generally  induced  keen  competition. 

The  oil-pictures  included: — ‘Charity,’  G. 
Koller,  a  capital  work  of  this  living  Belgian 
artist.  111  gs.  (McLean)  ;  ‘A  Squall  at  Sea,’ 
and  ‘A  Calm,’  by  H.  Koekkoek,  another  living 
Belgian  painter,  9-5  gs.  (McLean  and  Nixon) ; 

‘  Old  Man  and  Woman  playing  Cards,’  D. 
Teniers,  180  gs.  (Rutle}^)  ;  ‘  Peasants  playing 
Cards,’  Brauwer,  155  gs.  (Wardell)  ;  ‘  liiver 
Scene,’  Vander  Capella,  125  gs.  (Pearce); 

‘  Portrait  of  Le  Tellier,  Chancellor  of  Louis 
XIV,’  Mignard,  125  gs.  (Durlacher) ;  ‘  View  on 
the  Dort,’  Von  Strj-,  105  gs.  (Heugh) ;  ‘  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Infant  Jesus,’  Sasso  Ferrato,  130  gs. 
(Wheeler)  ;  ‘The  School-House  of  St.  Eoch, 
Venice,’ Canaletto,  135  gs.  (Francis) ;  ‘Church 
of  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,’  Canaletto, 
310  gs.  (Francis) — both  .these  pictures  were 
formerly  in  the  Fonthill  collection  ;  ‘  View  on 
the  Dort,’  A  Cuyp,  162  gs.  (5  Nixon)  ;  ‘Por¬ 
trait  of  Rubens,’ by  himself, Very  fine,  formerly 
in  the  Woodburn  collection,  460  gs.  (Pearce)  ; 
‘A  Waterfall,’  J.  Ruysdael,  No.  48  in  Smith’s 
catalogue,  275  gs.  (F.  Nixon) ;  ‘  Sea  View,’ with 
fishing-boats  and  figures  near  a  pier,  small, 
515  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  View  of  Haarlem,’  J. 
Ruysdael,  small,  £370  gs.  (Eutley)  ;  ‘A  Sea- 
piece,’  with  two  figures  reclining  on  the  shore, 
Backhuysen,  140  gs.  (Francis)  ;  ‘A  Scene  on 
the  Ice,’  A.  Vander  Neer,  very  fine,  355  gs. 
(P.  Nixon) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  a  wooded  scene  at 
evening,  A.  Pynaker,  95  gs.  (Hibbert)  ;  ‘A 
Card-party,’  Jan  Steen,  from  the  Oppenheim 
collection,  at  the  sale  of  which,  in  1864,  it  was 
bought  for  the  sum  of  480  gs. — it  now  fetched 
500  gs.  (Pearce)  ;  ‘Sea  View,’  with  vessel 
saluting  some  one  who  has  just  left  it  in  a  boat, 
W.  Vander  Velde,  210  gs.  (Francis)  ;  ‘  Sea 
View,’  with  a  man-of-war  in  a  fresh  breeze,  W. 
Vander  Velde,  from  the  Scarisbrick  collection, 
400  gs.  (Addington)  ;  ‘  The  Astrologer,’  Gerard 
Douw,  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  master, 
very  small,  760  gs.  (M.  Colnaghi) ;  ‘View  in 
the  Gardens  of  a  Convent,’  Vander  Heyden, 
360  gs.  (Francis) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  a  cottage  on 
the  left,  in  the  centre  a  man  with  a  stick  on 
his  shoulder,  preceded  by  a  dog,  on  the  right 
a  group  of  trees,  and  a  fallen  tree  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  Hobbema,  small,  but  considered  the 
gem  of  the  collection,  1,580  gs.  (Addington) ; 

‘  Attachment,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1830,  550  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘Ruin 
near  King’s  Bromley,  Stafibrdshire,’  Gains¬ 
borough — painted  for  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Newton  Lane,  750  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  Portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Windsor,  daughter  of 
Lewis,  fourth  Earl  of  Plymouth,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,’  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  210 
gs.  (Sir  C.  Mills)  ;  ‘  View  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Arno,’  R.  Wilson,  505  gs.  (Thornhill). 

A  ‘  Head  of  a  Young  Girl,’  by  J.  B.  Greuze, 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Hibbert,  of  Portlnd  Place,  was  afterwards  sold 
for  400  gs.  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  day’s  sale 
realised  £12,293. 

A  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  in 
water-colours,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  Prince’s  Gate,  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  on  the  4th  of 
May.  Of  the  water-colours  the  principal 
examples  were;— ‘View  on  the  South  Coast,’ 
with  stranded  vessels  and  boats,  Copley  Field¬ 
ing,  195  gs.  (HUl) ;  ‘  Scarborough  from  the 
Sands,’  C.  Fielding,  300  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Arundel 
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Castle  from  the  Meadows,’  C.  Fielding,  280  gs. 
(White) ;  ‘  Southampton  Water,’  C.  Fielding, 
485  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘The  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,’ 
C.  Fielding,  385  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Eivaulx 

Abbey,’  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hutton,  of  Clapham,  C.  Fielding,  650  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘The  Cottage  Door,’ Bu-ket  Foster, 
101  gs.  (Anson) ;  ‘  View  in  Surrey,’  with  cows 
and  sheep,  B.  Foster,  190  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘Art 
and  Liberty,’  L.  Gallait,  115  gs.  (McLean) ;  ‘The 
Lost  Path,’F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  140  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  Swiss  Peasant-woman  going  to  Mass,’  Carl 
Haag,  105  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The  Tomb  of  the 
'Phree  Kings,  Cologne  Cathedral,’  L.  Haghe, 
250  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Purple  and  Yellow  Plums, 
and  Red  Currants,’  W.  Hunt,  120  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  Bird’s  Nest  and  Apple  Blossom,’  W.  Hunt, 
120  gs.  (McLean)  ;  ‘The  Death  of  the  False 
Herald,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  (engraved), 
250  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The  Mock  Duenna;  Periera’s 
Studio,’  i).  Maclise,  R.A.,  250  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  Barn  Bogle  Castle,’  with  boats  and  figures,  C. 
Stanfield,  R.A.,  250  gs.  (Garrard) ;  ‘  Sea  View,’ 
with  a  fishing-boat  lowering  sail,  and  men-of- 
war — approach  of  a  storm,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A., 
410  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘A  Mountain  Scene,’  with 
goats  and  kids,  F.  Tayler,  100  gs.  (Bale)  ;  ‘  The 
Stepping-stones,’  F.  W.  Topham,  120  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘Drove  of  Highland  Cattle,’  H.  B. 
Willis,  141  gs.  (Agnew). 

The  following  are  by  J.  W.  M.  Turner; — 

‘  Cologne,’  200  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Castle  of 
Elt,  near  Coblentz,’  150  gs.  (White) ;  ‘Rouen,’ 
from  the  Bicknell  collection,  300  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  Chateau  Gaillard,  on  the  Seine,’  from  the 
same  collection,  190  gs.  (White);  ‘Lowestoft,’ 
125  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  View  on  the  Coast  of  York¬ 
shire,’  done  for  the  “England  and  Wales” 
series,  a  magnificent  drawing,  600  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘View  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,’  410  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Windsor  Castle,  from  the  Thames,’ 
the  celebrated  work  engraved  in  the  “  England 
and  Wales,”  680  gs.  (Agnew). 

The  oil-paintings  included: — ‘  Isla  Mayor,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,’  R.  Arisdell, 
A.R.A.,  141  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘River  Scene,’  with 
ferry-boat  and  cattle,  and  ‘  xV  Classical  River 
Scene,’  with  ruins,  figures,  and  sheep,  in  the 
foreground  ;  both  by  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  E.A., 
655  gs.  (Bennett)  ;  ‘  Landscape,’  upright,  with 
cattle,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  180  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  The  Sailor’s  Letter,’  E.  Frere,  245  gs.  (Gar¬ 
rard)  ;  ‘The  School — Dinner-time,’  E.  Frere, 
160  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Sailor’s  Holiday,’  and 
‘Sea-urchins,’  a  pair  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  400 
gs.  (Cox) ;  ‘  The  Painter’s  Honeymoon,’  F. 
Leighton,  R.  A.,  385  gs.  (Barrett).  The  whole 
collection,  numbering  seventy  works,  sold  for 
£12,432,  10s. 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  sold, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  the  collection  of  pictures 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  and 
the  works  from  his  own  pencil  which,  at  the 
time]  of  his  death,  were  yet  in  his  possession. 
Many  examples  of  the  latter,  both  in  oils  and 
in  water-colours,  were  sold  in  pairs,  and  even 
in  threes ;  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  record. 
Of  those  which  were  sold  singly  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  among  the  oil-paintings  : — ‘  A  Rustic 
Bridge,’  100  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The  Forge,’  210 
gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Castle  Campbell,’  with  figures 
introduced  since  the  death  of  the  painter  by 
W.  _P.  Frith,  R.A.,  270  gs.  (Threlfall)  ;  ‘  The 
coming  Shower,’  115  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘A  Com¬ 
mon  by  the  Seaside,’  with  donkeys,  105  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘The  Village  Forge,’  170  gs.  (Baker) ; 

‘  Dorothy  Vernon’s  Doorway,  Haddon,’  with  a 
figure  of  a  lady  sketching,  by  A.  Elmore,  R.  A., 
165  gs.  (Fitzpatrick) ;  ‘  Sunshine  and  Showers,’ 
with  figures  by  J.  W.  Bottomley — exhibited 
last  year  at  the  Academy — 650  gs.  (Agnew). 

The  pictures  in  the  collection  by  other 
artists  included — ‘The  Duet,’  Plassan,  155  gs. 
(McLean) ;  ‘  Scene  on  the  French  Coast,’  boats 
unloading — one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
painter,  C.  Troyon,  580  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘Two 
Cows  in  a  Landscape,’  C.  Troyon,  260  gs.  (Hol¬ 
lander)  ;  ‘  Landscape  in  Auvergne,’  early  morn¬ 
ing,  cattle  ploughing,  A.  Bonheur,  205  gs. 
(Gilbert) ;  ‘  The  Douane,’  A.  F.  Biard,  125  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Pirate  Ship,’  a  large  canvas, 
A.  F.  Biard,  130  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘A  Brittanj’- 
Girl,’  F.  Stone,  A.R.A.,  150  gs.  (Mounsey) ; 
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‘  ilelons.  Pineapples,  Grapes,  and  Flowers,’  T. 
Greenland,  195  gs.  (Fitzpatrick);  ‘Scene  from 
MoUere,’  W.  P.  Frith,  E.A.,  and  presented  bj' 
him  to  Mr.  Creswick,  230  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The 
Shepherd’s  Eevenge,’  E.  Ansdell,  A.E.A.,  the 
landscape  by  Creswick,  115  gs.  (Lloyd)  ; 
‘  Spanish  Gossips,’  D.  C.  Gibson,  155  gs.  (Ag¬ 
new)  ;  ‘  The  Sick  Child,’  J.  Clark,  the  painter’s 
chief  and  well-known  work,  230  gs.  (Agnow). 
The  whole  realised  £7,250. 

AVe  have  a  few  sales  in  Paris  to  report  since 
our  last. 

The  collection  of  the  late  M.  Vis  Blockhuy- 
zen  was  sold  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  April,  pro¬ 
ducing  £4,865.  The  more  important  pictures 
were  : — ‘  The  Pasture,’  Berghem,  £112  ;  ‘  View 
of  Ehenen,’  Cuj-p,  £204  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Hoomheck,’  F.  Hals,  £464  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a 
Dutch  Burgomaster,’  Vander  Heist,  £164; 

‘  The  Downs  of  Scheveningen,’  Vander  Meer 
the  elder,  £162  ;  ‘  The  Lace-maker,’  Vermeer, 
more  generally  called  Vander  Meer  of  Delft,  an 
artist,  until  latelj',  hut  little  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  £240  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,’  P. 
Moreelze,  £117  ;  ‘  Night  Effect,’  Vander  Neer, 
£122  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  young  Nobleman,’  Ovens, 
£120;  ‘  Portrait  of  M.  Huygens,’  Eemhrandt, 
£328  ;  ‘  The  Shady  Walk,’  Euysdael,  £264. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  the  collection  of  modem 
pictures  formed  by  M.  Yakountschikoff.  of  St. 
Peter.shurg,  was  sold  in  Paris.  It  comprised 
about  fifty  paintings,  of  which  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  were  : — ‘  An  Italian  Sea-port,’  A.  Achen- 
hach,  £280;  ‘The  Eoad,’  Bonington,  £162; 
‘  Heading  the  Scriptures,’  Mdlle.  Henriette 
Browne,  £240  ;  ‘  View  in  Switzerland,  Calame,’ 
£260  ;  ‘  The  Violin  Player,’  Decamps,  £229  ; 

‘  Landscape — Eain,’  Decamps,  £164  ;  ‘  Brother 
and  Sister,’  P.  Delaroche,  £92 ;  ‘  Art  and 
Liberty,’  L.  Gallait,  a  small  replica  of  this 
favourite  subject  of  the  painter,  £288  ;  ‘  Land¬ 
scape  ’  (Koekkoek),  £140;  ‘  A  Venetian  Wed¬ 
ding,’  G.  Roller,  £130;  ‘The  Italian  Impro- 
visatore,’  L.  Eobert,  an  important  fragment  of 
the  picture  destroyed  in  the  Palais  Eoyal,  in 
1848,  £120;  ‘  Eccruiting,’ H.  Tenkate,  £160; 
‘  Cattle  in  the  Pasture,’  Verboeckhoven,  £260  ; 
‘  Flowers  of  the  Garden,’  F.  Willems,  £100. 
The  collection  realised  £4,000. 


ART  IX  IRELAXD  AXD  THE 
riiOVINCES. 

Driii.ix. — The  noble  statue  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  cast  in  bronze  from  the  model  by 
.1.  H.  Foley,  E.A.,  was  unveiled  in  the  Phoeni.x 
Park,  on  the  2nd  of  lEay,  in  the  pre.sencc  of 
the  Ix)rd- Lieutenant,  the  Countess  Spencer, 
and  a  di.stingiiished  company.  The  figure  is 
upwards  of  eight  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
jK'df  tal  of  nearly  the  same  elevation :  this  is 
of  Wicklow  granite.  The  earl  a])pear8  habited 
in  the  robes  of  Grand  blaster  of  the  ffrder  of 
.S‘.  Patrick,  with  the  badge,  the  garter,  the 
riblon  of  the  order,  &c.,  i:c.  'J’he  robes  are 
thrown  back  so  as  to  disjday  the  entire  front  of 
the  figure,  « hich  leans  slightly  to  the  right ; 
‘.h<  left  arm  n  ding  on  the  hij),  the  right  hand 
I  upp<’)rt<  d  on  a  book.  In  this  statue,  and  those 
of  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  in  front  of  Trinity 
‘  1  ollege,  Mr.  Foley  i.»  well  rc7)resonted  in  the 

'  ipiUl  of  hif  native  countrj' — the  sister  isle. 

Kinnp.UMit.vrp.K.  In  the  vestrA-  and  chantry 
of  the  parish  church  are  some  pictures,  but  so 
I  defaced  with  dirt  a.  to  be  scarcely  inhdligible, 

I  s  i;  ■<  the  Aiclifteri.  Gne  is  an  original  portrait 
!  of  Baxter,  and  th<  re  is  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI. 
by  Holbein,  an(l  a  fine  painting  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Stephen.  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  artist 
I  locally  knt.wn,  has  been  cc^mmissioned  to  clean 
■  and  rf«tore  them. 

Livp.urooi,.  The  m.arble  statue  of  the  Eight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  by  IMr.  Adams- Acton, 
to  which  we  alluded  last  month,  has  been 
place<l  in  a  niche  of  St.  George’s  Hall.  It 
>  represents  the  Premier  as  if  addressing  the 

i  “  House;”  the  figure,  which  is  clothed  in  rich, 

‘  yet  simple,  classic  drapery,  is  dignified  and 
sculpturesque. 
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ART  IX  COXTIXEXTAL  STATES. 

Antwerp. — As  we  stated  two  or  three 
months  back,  a  Fine  Art  Exhibition — the 
nineteenth  triennial — will  be  held  this  year  in 
Antwerp.  It  is  open  to  artists  of  all  countries, 
and  will  commence  on  the  14th  of  August. 
Contributions  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
the  28th  of  July,  to  the  Societe  Royal  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Rue  de  Venus.  Information 
relative  to  the  exhibition  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  this  address. 

Brussels.- — The  Academy  of  Arts  has  elected 
Messrs.  Slingeneyer  and  A.  Robert  members, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  the  deaths  of  M. 
Navez  and  the  Baron  Leys. 

Canada. — The  second  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Canadian  Artists  (under  the 
presidentship  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Way)  took  place  in 
February,  and  was  quite  a  success.  It  was 
followed  in  March  by  the  conversazione  and 
exhibition  of  the  Art-association,  at  which 
H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  was  present. 

Havre. — The  exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  in  this 
town  is  announced  to  be  opened  on  August  15th, 
and  to  close  on  October  1st.  Foreign  contri¬ 
butions  are  invited,  the  directors  undertaking 
to  pay  the  carriage  of  works  within  the 
French  frontier  under  certain  conditions.  All 
particulars  may  be  learned  by  application  to 
M.  Orchard,  the  Musee,  Havre. 

Kertch. — The  Moniteur  des  Arts  reports  that 
there  has  recently  been  found  in  a  tomb  in 
Kei-tch,  in  the  Crimea,  three  statues,  represent¬ 
ing  respectively  a  sphinx,  a  syren,  and  a 
Venus;  the  last  is  of  terra-cotta,  painted.  They 
are  assumed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and  have  been  transported  to  the  museum  of 
the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg. 

Madrid. — The  Spanish  Government  has  given 
notice  that  five  pictures,  by  Gojm,  have  been 
stolen  from  the  Eoyal  Palace  in  Madrid.  The 
subjects  are  an  allegorical  satire,  two  repre¬ 
sentations  of  young  children,  a  guitar-player, 
and  hunters,  dogs,  &c.,  in  the  open  field.  En¬ 
gravings  of  these  works  have  been  distributed 
to  the  principal  museums  in  Europe,  to  insure 
detection  in  case  the  pictures  are  offered  for 
sale. 

Paris. — The  Louvre  has  recently  acquired 
four  magnificent  antique  bronzes,  found  at 
Herculaneum  in  the  last  century,  which  have 
lately  been  in  the  collection  of  Count  Tyezkie- 
wicz.  They  are  a  statuette  of  Hercules,  a  head 
extremely  beautiful  of  a  young  man,  a  bust  of 
the  Emperor  Emilien,  and  a  mirror-case,  upon 
the  lid  of  which  Venus  is  represented  riding  on 
a  goat. — The  mural  decorations  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  commenced  by  the 
late  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  have  been  completed 
by  M.  Cornu,  whose  subjects  are  ‘  Christ 
blessing  Little  Children ;  ’  ‘  The  Transfigura¬ 
tion  ;  ’  ‘Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Just;’ 

‘  Christ  sending  forth  the  Disciples  to  preach 
the  Gospel,’  besides  four  single  figures,  Sta. 
Helena,  St.  John  with  the  cross,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Francis  d’ Assise.  Paris  critics  speak  very 
highly  of  these  works. 

Rome. — The  presidency  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Tcnerani,  the 
sculptor,  has  been  conferred  on  Signor  Coghetti 
the  painter,  whose  frescoes  in  Santa  Maria  in 
Travastere  and  other  churches  arc  familiar  to 
all  who  know  the  modem  Art  of  Rome.  Signor 
Giacometti,  whose  great  work  is  the  viaduct  of 
I’Arriccia,  succeeds  Tenerani  as  Curator  of  the 
Public  Galleries  and  Museums. — The  British 
Arch.'cological  Society  of  this  city  has  begun 
the  Sf.-ason  with  its  usual  vigour,  and  with  even 
greater  success  than  on  former  occasions.  The 
weekly  meetings  are  so  well  attended  that  the 
largo  room  of  the  society  is  always  full ;  and 
the  excursions  following  the  meetings,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  objects  on  which  the  lectures  have 
been  given,  are  highly  appreciated. — According 
to  the  returns  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  in 
the  Pontifical  States,  there  have  been  exported 
from  Rome,  in  the  year  1869,  old  master  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  value  of  49,776  francs;  modern 
pictures,  875,938  francs ;  antique  sculpture, 
28,634  francs;  modem  sculpture,  1,378,094 
francs:  total,  2,332,442  francs;  equivalent,  in 
sterling,  to  £93,297. 


THE  EREXCH  EXHIBITION  OF 
1870. 

PALAIS  DE  L’INDUSTRIE. 

In  quantity  of  contribution,  the  present  Ex¬ 
hibition  surpasses  all  that  has  been  done 
hitherto  in  this  quarter.  The  augmentation 
may  scarcely  be  attributed  to  any  influence  of 
the  new  and  more  liberal  regime,  under  which 
Fine  Art  is  now  organised  in  France,  as  that 
has  only  come  into  action  with  the  year’s 
opening. 

The  fact,  however,  may  be  simply  set  forth 
by  the  .following  table,  comparing  the  contents 
of  the  present  exhibition,  with  those  of  the 


year  gone  by : — 

1869. 

1870. 

Increase. 

Oil-paintings  ... 

2,4.53  . . 

.  2,991  . 

. ,  539 

Drawings . 

7.58  . 

.  1,238  . 

.  480 

Sculpture  . 

oo4  . 

684  ., 

.  130 

Architecture  ... 

93  ...  . 

136  . 

.  43 

Engravings  . 

292  . 

304  . 

.  12 

Total  Increase  .. 

....  1,204 

The  total  numbered  catalogue  of  1870 
(including  26  medallions  and  55  Hthographs, 
which  are  set  off  evenly  against  those  of  1869) 
stands  at  5,434  ! 

It  must  be  expected  that,  in  such  a  range, 
there  should  be  a  vast  prevalence  of  mediocrity. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  with  the  severely 
sterling  education  of  the  French  school  and  the 
vivid  competitive  fancy  of  its  pupils,  but  Ettle 
of  the  grossly  defective  should  be  anticipated. 

The  proposed  regulation  of  withdrawing  a 
privilege  of  selection  from  the  great  central 
hall  has  not  been  carried  out.  In  several 
instances  a  preference,  in  that  regard,  has  been 
conceded.  Its  chief  work,  and  of  a  high  order, 
is  Cabanel’s  ‘  Death  of  Francesca  de  Rimini  and 
Paolo.’  This  is  given  in  life-size  figures  :  the 
scowling  avenger  withdrawing  darkly  behind  a 
curtain,  leaving  his  victims,  the  one  reclining 
calmly  on  her  couch,  in  the  deep  sleep  of  death, 
the  other,  in  the  last  contortions  of  an  effort  to 
reach  her  as  she  falls.  The  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing  so  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  works,  is  not 
lost  or  forgotten  here.  The  scene  is  deeply 
realised.  Touch  in  this  large  canvas  is  imper¬ 
ceptible,  but  its  chiaroscuro  is  elaborated  with 
great  power :  in  the  former,  there  is  over  refine¬ 
ment.  In  M.  Cabanel’s  portrait  of  ‘The  Duchess 

de  V - ,’also  in  this  saloon,  this  is  not  so  felt. 

The  lady  is  of  most  delicate  mould,  and  in 
depicting  her,  exquisite  miniature  finish  of 
pencilling  is  not  out  of  place. 

A  more  ambitious  canvas  on  these  walls  does 
credit  to  the  pencil  of  Eobert  Fleury  (Tony), 
who  came  so  startlingly  before  the  public  in  1866 
with  his  fine  picture  of  the  ‘Warsaw  Massa¬ 
cre.’  This  again  deals  in  high  historic 
tragedy,  ‘  The  Sack  of  Corinth,’  by  the  Roman 
Consul  Mummius,  when  the  town  and  all 
within  it  was  burned  down,  except  the  women 
and  children,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  A  group 
of  the  latter  occupies  the  whole  foreground 
of  the  composition.  To  the  right,  the  air  is 
filled  with  conflagration ;  on  the  left,  and 
considerably  in  the  distance,  are  marshalled  the 
Roman  legionaries.  The  consul  halts  his  horse 
grimly  at  their  head.  There  is  no  soldier  near 
the  front — the  grouping  female  figures  are 
academic,  but  do  not  tell  their  story.  The 
painter  was  not  so  full  of  his  theme  as  in  the 
Warsaw  tragedy.  He  advances,  however,  as  a 
colourist,  and  will,  no  doubt,  assume  the  place  of 
a  master. 

Of  a  subject  most  happy  in  theme  and  treat¬ 
ment,  we  find  a  touching  example  in  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  “Faust”  by  L.  E.  Adan,  a  worthy  pupil 
of  Cabanel.  This  represents  Marguerite  pros¬ 
trate  in  her  despair  against  the  statue  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa.  The  darkness  of  the  church 
harmonizes  with  the  situation,  and  against  it 
is  admirably  contrasted  a  bright  group  of 
women  at  the  well,  as  perceptible  through  the 
distant  church-door.  We  have  seen  few  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  great  German  work  to  equal 
this.  M.  Adan  has  rather  the  advantage  of  his 
master  in  ^dgorous  handling. 

For  that  genuine  feeling  which  renders  a 
work  invaluable,  we  must  note  a  modest 


canvas  by  M.  Trayer,  ‘  Une  Scour  de  Bonsecours 
de  Troyes’ — representing  a  Sister  of  Charity 
contemplating  beside  its  cot,  and  reciprocating 
the  sweet  affectionate  expression  of  a  young 
girl,  whom  she,  doubtless,  has  tended  through 
the  sufferings  of  sickness.  From  the  power 
here  displayed — and  something  of  the  kind  we 
had  from  M.  Trayer  in  last  year’s  exhibition 
— we  shall  assuredly  look  for  future  produc¬ 
tions  of  great  beacity. 

A  fine  picture  by  P.  D.  Philippotaux,  like  M. 
Robert  Fleury’s,  illustrates  the  horrors  of  war, 
but  with  an  eloquenee  in  its  simple  incident 
which  touchingly  tells  its  tale.  Ruin  is  indi¬ 
cated  around,  and  a  whirlwind  of  strife  seems 
passing  away.  In  the  foreground,  by  a  wrecked 
dwelling,  lies  the  body  of  a  fair  girl — she  has 
lost  life  and  all.  A  mother,  age-stricken, 
clasps  her  hands  over  her  in  despair  akin  to 
madness.  The  realisation  of  this  work  is,  in 
all  respects,  most  artistic.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  the  nude  is  legitimately  introduced 
without  palpable  indecency. 

The  obvious  and  utter  breach  of  propriety,  in 
regard  to  this  same  nude,  was  probably  never 
before  so  lavishly  perpetrated  as  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  range  of  salons  there  are  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  revelations  of  this  mere 
modelling.  Among  them  are  singular  con¬ 
trasts  of  style,  and  not  a  few  of  striking  beauty ; 
but,  after  all,  there  are  bounds  to  decency, 
which  need  not  be  recklessly  transgressed. 

There  is  a  fair  share  of  portraits  on  these 
walls  ;  several  of  very  high  quality.  Let  us 
give,  as  due,  the  loading  merit  to  a  lady.  In 
last  year’s  exhibition,  the  place  of  honour  was 
assigned  to  Mdlle.  Nelie  Jacquemart,  for  a 
living  Rkeness  of  M.  Duruy,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  The  same  pencil  has 
equally  distinguished  itself  on  this  occasion  with 
a  three-quarter  portrait  of  Marshal  Canrobert, 
and  a  full-length  of  a  titled  lady — the  latter  as 
marked  by  elegance  as  the  former  by  vigorous 
characteristic.  What  especially  distinguishes 
Mdlle.  Jacquemart,  is  a  style  thoroughly  mascu¬ 
line,  and  contrasted  with  what  we  may  denomi¬ 
nate  the  photographic  mode,  to  which  even  such 
names  as  that  of  Ingres  are  attached.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  place  her  even*aPthe  head  of 
the  French  school.  M.  Cermak  has  two  works 
which  hold  strongly  in  rivalry  to  this  fair 
leader  ;  so  also  may  it  be  said  of  M.  Jalabert. 
The  names  of  Duran,  De  Coninck,  Gambon, 
Perignon,  Muraton,  and  Compte-Calix,  may 
also  be  noted  as  strong  in  portraiture.  Among 
French  landscape-painters  Corot  is  allowed  the 
first  honours ;  but  his  theory  of  divesting  foliage 
of  substance,  and  pretty  nearly  of  form,  cannot 
hold  good  beyond  Paris.  His  error  is  a  pity, 
for  he  has  much  that  is  excellent  to  set 
off  against  it.  No  landscape-painter  more 
thoroughly  gives  to  the  eye  the  sense  of  “  air, 
thin  air.”  Bluhm  of  Dantzic,  Coomans  from 
Brussels,  Achard,  and  ;  Picket,  are  prominent 
among  the  very  numerous  body  of  exhibitors 
who  now  study  nature  with  more  or  less'  of 
fervour,  and  vdth  styles  subtle  or  smudgy,  as 
it  may  be. 

The  most  remarkable  sea-view  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  M.  Courbet’s  ‘Mer  Orageuse,’  in  which 
there  is  too  much  of  the  ponderous  given  to  the 
roll  of  “  the  vasty  deep.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  gush  of  cabinet 
works  of  genre  permeates  every  quarter  of  this 
vast  exhibition.  Many  of  these  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  in  theme  and  treatment.  Among  them 
are  several  very  successful  in  a  vein  of  wit, 
or  broader  drollery.  Such  is  Cortazzo’s 
‘  Seance  Interrompue,’  where  fa  young  artist 
is  compelled  to  screen  his  model,  after  the 
manner  of  Joseph  Surface,  upon  the  abrupt 
invasion  of  his  studio.  So  Vibert’s  ‘  Gulliver 
fettered  as  he  sleeps ;’  so  also  Tissot’s  ‘  Partie 
Carree,’  ‘  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree ;’  and  so 
assuredly  is  Zamaco'is  in  his  ‘  Education  d’un 
Prince,’  in  which  he  unites  to  a  style  of 
handling  emulative  of  his  master  (Meissonier), 
a  sense  of  comedy  of  which  that  great  artist  is 
incapable. 

Among  a  vast  range  of  sculpture,  which 
figures  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais,  there  are  a 
few  fine  works — some  of  them  repetitions  in 
marble  or  bronze  of  subjects  already ‘applauded 
in  the  plaster.  M.  E.  0. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Thk  following  list  has  been  officially  published 
of  pictures  bought  for  the  National  Gallery :  it 
shows  what  they  are,  when  and  how  acquired, 
and  the  prices  paid  for  them.  It  embraces  a 
period  from  December  31st,  I860,  to  the  end  of 
March  of  the  present  year. 

Subject  of  picture,  ‘ Rhetoric,’  and ‘Music;’ 
painter,  Melozzo  da  Forli ;  date  of  pm’chase, 
June,  1866  ;  former  projuietor,  Mr.  W.  Spence, 
Florence  ;  price  £600  ;  ‘  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,’  Rembrandt,  July,  1866,  Herr  Suer- 
mondt,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  £7,000  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,’  Pietro  della  Francesca,  July,  1866, 
Signor  Egidj,  Florence,  £160;  ‘Portrait  of  a 
Parish  Clerk,’  Gainsborough,  May,  1867,  Mr. 
J.  Wiltshii’e,  London,  £32o  10s.;  ‘Head  of  a 
Saint,’  Domenico  Veneziano,  August,  1867, 
Lady  Eastlake,  London,  £27  10s. ;  ‘  Head  of 
a  Saint,’  Domenico  Veneziano,  August,  1867, 
Lady  Eastlake,  London,  £27  10s. ;  ‘  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Jerome,’  Antonio  Vivarini,  August, 

1867,  Lady  Eastlake,  London,  £40 ;  ‘  St. 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,’  Fra  Camovale, 
August,  1867,  Lady  Eastlake,  London,  £50  ; 
‘Leonello  d’Este,’  Oriolo,  August,  1867,  Lady 
Eastlake,  London,  £25  ;  ‘  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Desert,’  Bono  Ferrarese,  August,  1867,  Lady 
Eastlake,  London,  £55  ;  ‘  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Saints,’  Cosima  Tura,  August,  1867,  Lady 
Eastlake,  London,  £160  ;  ‘St.  Jerome,’  Cosimo 
Tura,  August,  1867,  Lady  Eastlake,  London, 
£75;  ‘Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints,’ 
Vander  Goes,  August  1867,  Lady  Eastlake, 
London,  £225  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,’ 
Rembrandt,  August,  1867,  Lady  Eastlake, 
London,  £1,200  ;  ‘  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John,’  Paolo  Morando,  October,  1867, 
Count  L.  Portalupi,  Verona,  £900  ;  ‘  Madonna 
and  Child,  enthroned,  with  Saints,’  Pellegrino 
da  San  Daniele,  October,  1867,  Signor  V. 
Azzola,  Venice,  £112  ;  ‘  Tobias  and  the  Angel,’ 
Antonio  Pollajuolo,  and  ‘Madonna  and  Child,’ 
Botticelli,  November,  1867,  Count  Galli  Tassi, 
Florence,  £1,000;  ‘Family  Portraits’  (2), 
Ambrogio  Borgognone,  November,  1867,  Sig¬ 
nor  G.  Baslini,  Florence,  £160  ;  ‘Exhumation 
of  St.  Hubert,’  Dierick  Bouts,  March,  1868, 
Lady  Eastlake,  London,  £1,500  ;  ‘  Madonna  and 
Child  enthroned,  with  Saints,’  Crivelli,  May, 

1868,  Mr.  G.  H.  Pliillips,  Paris,  £3,360; 

‘Siege  of  Gibraltar,’  J.  S.  Copley,  Juljq  1868, 
Mr.  W.  Grist,  London,  £400;  ‘Entombment 
of  our  Lord,’  Michel  Angelo,  August  1868,  Mr. 
R.  Maepherson,  London,  £2,000  ;  ‘Destruction 
of  Pompeii,’  J.  Martin,  January,  1869,  Sir.  C. 
Buttery,  London,  £200  ;  ‘  Dutch  House-Court,’ 
P.  D.  Hooge,  Slarch,  1869,  SI.  Delessert, 
Paris,  £1,722 ;  ‘  Fruit  and  Flowers,’  J.  Van 
Huysum,  April,  1869,  Sir.  C.  J.  Nieuwenhuys, 
London,  £900;  ‘A  Sian’s  Portrait,’  A.  Cuyp, 
April,  1869,  Sir.  C.  J.  Nieuwenhuys,  London, 
£900 ;  ‘  Sladonna  and  Child,’  Bartolommeo 
Slontagna,  September,  1869,  Signor  Giuseppe 
Baslini,  Slilan,  £180  18s. ;  ‘  The  Circumcision,’ 
Slarco  Slarziale,  September,  1869,  Signor 
Giuseppe  Baslini,  Slilan,  £1,005 ;  ‘  Sladonna 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  Saints,’  Slarco 
Marziale,  September,  1869,  Signor  Giuseppe 
Baslini,  Milan,  £502  10s.;  ‘Interior:  an 

Old  Woman  peeling  a  Pear,’  David  Teniers, 
January,  1870,  Sir.  G.  H.  Phillips,  London, 
£600  ;  ‘  The  Procession  to  Calvary,’  Boccaccio 
Boccaccino,  February,  1870,  Signor  Giuseppe 
Baslini,  Slilan,  £300 ;  ‘  St.  Peter,  Slartyr,’ 
Giovanni  Bellini,  February,  1870,  Signor 
Giuseppe  Baslini,  Slilan,  £280  ;  Sladonna  and 
Infant  Christ,  St.  John  and  Angels,’  ascribed  to 
Michel  Angelo,  March,  1870,  the  executors  of 
the  late  Lord  'Taunton,  £2,000.  Total  amount 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the 
National  Gallery  from  December,  1865,  £27,992 
18s. ;  the  cost  of  the  estabhshment  for  each 
year,  exclusive  of  the  sum  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  (in  continuation  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  paper,  No.  122,  of  Session,  1866)  has 
been  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  Slarch, 
1866,  £5,523  19*.  ^d. ;  1867,  £5,736  15*.  2d. ; 
1868, £5,386  11*.  Id.-,  1869,£5,316  2*.  8«7.;  1870, 
£7,565  4*.  Id.  The  amount  for  1870  comprises  a 
sum  of  £2,008  9*.  for  the  purchase  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A. 
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EXHIBITION  OE  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Architectural  Society  opened  its  twentieth 
exhibition  on  the  9th  of  May,  having  invited 
us,  with  others  of  its  friends,3o  a  private  view 
on  the  7th. 

The  walls  display  204  original  designs : 
being,  for  the  most  part,  plans,  sections,  and 
elevations  of  an  exclusively  geometric,  or  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsman’s  character ;  but  in  some 
instances  givmg  perspective  views,  finished 
with  the  care  and  taste  of.  good  water-colour 
drawings.  There  are  also  the  usual  collection 
of  sketches  and  photographs  of  ■well-known 
buildings  of  interest,  and  a  few  designs  for 
execution  in  terra  cotta  and  glass.  Among 
these  we  observed  with  pleasure  No.  144, 
‘‘  Art-tiles,”  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Cooke.  The  pale 
tints  employed  on  these  tiles  are  very  pure  and 
delicate,  and  though  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  both  in  the  selection  and  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  female  models,  the  effect  of  most 
of  the  designs  is  happy. 

We  fear  that  there  is  ample  evidence  on  the 
walls  of  the  work  of  architects  who  begin  their 
work  with  an  elevation,  and  fit  in  the  plan  as 
may  best  suit  afterwards,  thus  reversing  the 
only  true  method  of  attaining  original  excel¬ 
lence  in  design.  For  example,  in  Mr.  Lee's 
premiated  designs  for  the  Manchester  New 
“  Town  Hall,”  we  find  a  great  deal  of  rich  detail, 
piled  together  with  considerable  skill ;  but  we 
trace  no  evidence  of  such  a  truthful,  appropriate 
building  as  might  have  grown  out  of  a  due 
consideration  of  what  were  the  main  require¬ 
ments  of  a  municipal  edifice.  In  Mr.  Brandon’s 
‘  South-west  View  of  Binnegar  Hall,  Dorset  ’ 
(No.  49),  there  is  a  picturesque  turret  over  the 
porch.  But  to  the  inquiry.  For  what  purpose 
was  the  turret  built?  there  comes  no  reply 
except — to  look  pretty.  To  be  a  structural 
feature  of  the  building,  and  not  a  mere  dummy, 
it  should  contain  a  staircase.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  place  for  a  staircase.  Of  this  kind  of 
unreality  of  adornment,  the  examples  are  very 
numerous.  Among  them  we  must  class  a 
ratherj  picturesque  building  which  is  turreted 
and  embattled  above,  but  pierced  with  comfort¬ 
able  large  modern  windows  below.  What  is 
such  a  design  but  a  confessed  anachronism  ? 

The  Soane  “medallion”  is  given  for  the  trans¬ 
verse  section  and  elevation  of  an  hotel,  which 
is  an  endeavour  to  Gothicise  one  of  those 
hideous  waggon-roofs  which  are,  in  one  sense. 
Gothic  enough  already.  The  great  additional 
cost  of  these  useless  displays  of  size  ought  to 
lead  every  conscientious  architect  to  set  his 
face  against  them,  on  financial,  no  less  than  on 
msthetic,  grounds. 

‘ADesign  for  aTheatre,’  by  Henry  L.  Florence, 
received  the  Academy  gold  medal.  It  is  a  very 
appropriate  design,  and  the  mode  of  viewing  the 
structure  as  a  compound,  not  a  simple,  building, 
is  truthful  and  happy.  No.  14,  ‘Design  for  a 
Residence,’  byH.  M.  Barton  ;  No.  156.  ‘House 
in  Park  Lane,’  by  T.  H.  'Wyatt;  No.  192, 

‘  Lavington  Manor,’  by  Ewan  Christian ;  No. 
200,  ‘Overstone  Hall,’  by  WiUiam  MUford 
Teulon,  have  all  much  that  is  admirable  about 
them.  We  cannot  say  this  for  the  glorified 
shop-front  about  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Oxford  and  Cavendish  Streets.  To  support 
ponderous  arcaded  storeys,  as  far  as  the  eye  is 
a  guide,  on  sheets  of  plate  glass,  we  must 
pronounce  decidedly  anti-architectural.  Such 
an  appropriate  tour  de  force  is  painful  to  the 
cultivated  taste. 

Very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  photographs 
from  works  executed  in  plaster  and  stone  by 
John  Underwood  (No.  72  and  73).  If  the 
effect  of  the  works  is  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the 
photographs,  Mr.  Underwood  ought  to  have  his 
hands  full  to  overflowing. 

Among  those  silent  satires  upon  contempo¬ 
rary  work,  the  sketches  in  the  first  room,  we 
have  only  space  to  name  those  by  Ernest 
George,  at  Noyon,  Chartres,  Blois,  and  Rouen ; 
and  St.  Catherine’s,  Brunswick,  and  the  Lady 
Chapel,  Tournay  Cathedral,  by  Edward  Sharpe. 
The  visitor  will  find  much  to  charm  him  in 
these  and  other  drawings. 
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ILLEGAL  LOTTEEIES  AKD 
SHILLING  LITTLE-GOES. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  Ma}'  on  the  subject 
of  illegal  lotteries,  glided,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  that  locality,  down  the  political  slope,  and 
rather  assumed  the  character  of  a  game  of 
fence  with  the  Home  Secretary  than  of  a  serious 
investigation  of  a  matter  atfecting  public 
morality.  iMr.  Charley  called  attention  to  the 
facts,  recently  brought  forward  in  our  own 
pages,  that  State  lotteries  had  existed  in  this 
country  up  to  1826,  and  that  the  statute-book, 
to  that  date,  was  crowded  with  acts  for  raising, 
for  the  service  of  the  crown,  sums  of  money  by 
means  of  lotteries.  A  committee,  which  sat  in 
1808,  reported  strongly  upon  the  lasting  and 
destructive  infatuation,  and  the  ruinous  dis¬ 
tress,  caused  by  speculation  in  lotteries ;  and 
the  State  has,  since  that  time,  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  entire  sj'stem. 

^Ir.  Charlej’  complained  that  the  Government 
had  winked  at  the  existence  of  certain  lotteries, 
the  proceeds  of  which  had  been  devoted  to 
Homan  Catholic  institutions.  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
admitting  that  different  measures  had  been 
adopted  in  different  cases  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  claimed  the  right  to  determine  when 
the  law,  as  laid  down  by  a  particular  Act  of 
Parliament,  should,  and  w'hen  it  should  not,  be 
enforced  ;  and  expressed  a  lively  sympathy  for 
the  loss  of  the  ‘‘very  rich  vein  of  support” 
which  certain  Eoman  Catholic  schools  had  been 
accustomed  to  derive  from  the  proceeds  of  this 
wholesale  and  demoralising  form  of  gambling. 

Mr.  Charley  seems  to  have  taken  little 
by  his  motion,  except  that  he  induced  the 
Home  Secretarj'  to  avow  certain  principles  of 
action  which  most  former  ministers  of  the 
Crown  would  have  been  eager  to  repudiate. 
Tlie  resolution  to  over-ride  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  by  administrative  favour  is  new — at 
leiist,  as  an  avowal — in  this  country,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  important  that  it  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood.  But  the  honourable  member 
would  have  taken  up  a  position  more  difficult  to 
turn  if  he  had  spoken,  not  only  of  the  passive, 
but  of  the  active,  conduct  of  Government  with 
reference  to  these  gambling  associations.  With 
wliatever  rcluchince  it  was  done,  it  seems 
that  the  Homan  Catholic  lottery-keepers  have 
been  gently  reminded  that  they  must  close 
their  offices.  But  the  shilling  little-goes,  which 
assume  the  name  of  Aut-umoxs,  actually  boast 
of  administrative  sanction.  Communications 
continue  to  pour  in  upon  us,  thanking  us  for 
our  former  articles  on  this  subject ;  and  assur¬ 
ing  )iH  that  we  have  far  understated  the  amount 
of  the  repeated  harvests  which  have  been  reaped 
from  shilling  subscribers.  In  one  case  we  are 
told  that  the  “ distribution  of  prizes”  occurs 
not  once,  but  tuirc,  in  the  year;  and  that  our 

<  ‘.imate  of  the  advantages  derived  by  the 
”  •  .irnmittee  of  management,”  of  whom  the 
name  of  the,  “  ecretary "  alone  is  published, 
ba  tbii.  to  bo  miiltijilicd  by  two.  We  repeat 
that  tic  i  '  ipfjnsibility  of  the  administration,  in 
c.llowintr  til'  '•  appeals  to  be  made  to  the 
'  iiintry  undiT  tlie  announced  patronage  of  the 
Government,  is  very  graver.  The  re'sults  are 
hiifhly  mi:  ■■hi‘'ve)uc.  ^Ir.  Charley  will  do  good 

-rvice-  to  tb<  <  HU-  'if  morality,  no  less  than  to 
that  of  .\rt,  if  he  ujiiilements  his  motion  as  to 
IComan  *  "thedic  b.!:  rii  by  instituting  some 
p  irliamcid-iry  inepurj-o.-  to  the  neglect  evinercd 
iiy  ther  Government  in  allowing  their  sanction 
to  shillini;  littlc-g'.>  .  b.  bo  so  easily  obtained, 

<  arch  -dy  eontinued,  and  industriously  abused. 

'ITio  remeely,  ind<  "1,  see-ms  to  us  eeisy  without 
any  legislative  inlerf'  ri'ne  ■ ;  let  tho  Board  of 
Tnule-  withdraw  the  lice  n"  ’  under  whi'  h  these 
shilling  little-gi.i  a^t  in  defiance  of  common 
honesty.  It  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  Council 
of  the  Art-T.'nion  in  London  to  institute  a 
b'lard  of  inquir}',  and  to  move  seriously  and 
energi'tir^'illy  in  the  matter,  'fhat  they  are 
frauds  may  be  proved  by  any  witness  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  see  and  judge  :  they  do  no 
eroofl  whatever,  but  they  perpetrate  a  large 
amount  of  evil,  and  they  ought — and  that  at 
once — to  be  arrested  as  pernicious  nuisances. 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES  EXHIBITION. 

The  opening  of  the  Midland  Counties  Fine 
Art  Exhibition  took  place  under  extremely 
favourable  circumstances  on  Thursday,  the  5th 
of  Jlay.  It  is  held  in  the  new  Eitie  Drill  Hall, 
recently  erected  for  the  First  Battalion  of 
Derbyshire  Eifle  Volunteers,  in  Becket  Street, 
Derby — a  building  eminently  suitable  to  the 
purpose,  and  of  great  extent :  the  large  hall 
measuring  150  feet  in  length  by  85  in  width, 
and  covered  with  an  elegant  arched  iron 
and  glass  roof.  This  hall  and  all  the  other 
rooms  in  the  building  are  appropriated  to  the 
exhibition,  which  is  ably  and  effectively  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  of  great  interest. 
A  procession  was  formed  at  the  Guildhall,  and, 
headed  by  the  town  banner,  the  corporation 
banner,  the  battalion  band,  and  an  escort  of  vo¬ 
lunteers,  proceeded  in  the  following  order  to  the 
Exhibition-building : — the  town  crier,  the  hal¬ 
berdiers,  the  sword-bearer,  and  the  mace- 
bearers,  all  in  their  state  robes,  and  carrying  the 
town  regalia,  &c. ;  the  members  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  mayor’s  banner,  the  Mayor  of  Derby 
in  his  gold  chain  of  office,  with  the  town  clerk 
and  recorder,  mayors  of  neighbouring  towns  in 
their  robes  of  office,  the  county  and  borough 
magistrates,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  a  large  number  of  other  notables. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  his  uniform  as 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  met  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Exhibition  by  the  committee, 
and,  with  the  bishop,  the  corporation,  and  other 
authorities,  passed  on  to  the  dais.  Here  the 
usual  formal  proceedings  were  gone  through, 
and  were  followed  .by  the  performance  of  an 
ode,  specially  written  for  the  occasion,  on  the 
grand  organ,  and  by  a  hand  and  chorus  of  200 
performers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  accompanied  by  some 
members  of  the  committee,  proceeded  through 
the  entire  Exhibition,  which  was  thus  formally 
opened.  In  the  evening  the  mayor,  T.  W. 
Evans,  Esq.,  gave  a  grand  banquet  to  about  200 
invited  guests,  including  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
the  nobility,  the  corporation,  the  committee, 
members  of  parliament,  and  others. 

It  is  necessary  thus  briefly  to  allude  to 
tho  ceremonial  part  of  the  proceedings  before 
passing  on  to  the  Exhibition  itself. 

The  oil-paintings  and  water-colour  drawings 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  rooms ;  and 
the  collection  in  these  departments  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  choice  which  has  ever  been  got 
together  in  any  town  in  the  provinces — the 
treasures  of  Chatsworth,  of  Hardwick  HaU,  of 
Calke  Abbey,  of  Bretby  Castle,  of  Allestree, 
of  Ashford,  of  Chaddesden,  of  Kingston,  of 
Ogston,  of  Sudbury,  of  Kedleston,  of  Donington, 
and  other  mansions,  having  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  by  their  noble  owners: 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  among  many  other 
pictures,  contributing  Landseer’s  famous  pic¬ 
tures,  ‘  Laying  down  the  Law  ’  and  ‘  Bolton 
Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time and  Teniers’ 

‘  Misers ;’  and  the  other  exhibitors  sending 
exiimples  of  almost  every  known  master,  from 
Eaffaelle,  Fra  Bcato  Angelico,  Correggio,  Peru- 
gino,  Holbein,  Eubens,  Yandyk,  and  Eem- 
brandt,  down  to  Eeynolds,  Morland,  Collins, 
Ward,  Cooper,  Turner,  Stanfield,  Creswick, 
Cattermole,  David  Cox,  Eosa  Bonheur,  Cor- 
bould.  Hunt,  Front,  Chalon,  Sir  F.  Grant, 
Cruik.shank,  &c.  The  collection  of  paintings 
by  Wright  of  Derby  is  marvellously  fine  and 
extensive,  and  includes  the  ‘  Orrery,’  lent  by 
P’.  Wright,  Esq. ;  ‘  P’ire,  with  view  of  London,’ 
lent  by  Lord  Helper  ;  ‘  Bloonlight  Scene,  near 
Naples,’  by  the  Ecv.  H.  Cottingham  ;  ‘  Village 
on  P'ire,’  lent  by  W.  Drurj'  Lowe,  Esq. ;  ‘  The 
P'arrier’s  Shop,’  lent  by  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
‘Virgil’s  Tomb,’  lent  by  Miss  Strutt;  ‘Old 
IMan  waiting  for  Death,’  lent  by  Sir  H.  S. 
AVilmot,  Bart. ;  ‘  Storm  on  tho  Coast,’  lent  by 
Lord  Scarsdale  ;  ‘  Sterne’s  Maria,’  lent  by  Mr. 
Bemrose  ;  and  a  large  number  of  portraits  lent 
by  various  owners. 

I’he  Ceramic  collection  is  extensive  and 
remarkably  fine — especially  in  old  Derby  china 
and  in  other  rare  English  works,  contributed  by 


noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  such  matters  are  well-known. 

The  gold  and  silver  plate  contains  many  of 
the  finest  existing  groups  and  pieces  from  the 
matchless  stores  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Countess  of  Loudoun, 
Lord  Scarsdale,  Sir  Henry  Wilmot,  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Eoskell,  and  others. 

In  the  Indian  Court  are  exhibited  some  valu¬ 
able  cases  of  treasures  belonging  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilmot,  M.P., brought  by  himself  from 
India  after  the  war  in  which  he  so  gallantly 
won  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  Indian  Museum 
and  sundry  collectors  are  also  contributors. 

There  are  also  collections  of  ancient  arms  and 
armour,  of  antique  glass,  of  carved  ivories,  of 
enamels,  of  miniatures,  of  wood-carvings,  of 
tapestry,  of  lace — this  last  being’ of  extreme 
interest — of  minerals,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
of  antiquities,  principally  contributed  by  Major 
Cox,  Mr.  Jewitt,  P.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Lucas. 

In  the  industrial  department  are  shown  all 
the  usual  features  of  looms  at  work,  and  of 
productions  i.of  local  firms  who  have  earned 
renown  in  their  various  walks.  But  these  we 
reserve  for  another  occasion. 

On  the  whole  the  Midland  Counties  Fine- 
Art  Exhibition  is  one  of  the  best,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  which  has  yet,  in 
this  age  of  exhibitions,  beenjheld  any  where  in 
the  provinces. 


NIGHT’S  SWIFT  DRAGONS. 

mOM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  J.  G.  LOUGH. 

This  very  beautiful  and  poetic  composition, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  medallion,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  line  in  the  Midsummer  NigMs 
Dream,  in  a  colloquy  between  Oberon  and 
Puck,  where  the  former  gives  the  latter 
instructions  to  perform  a  certain  act;  to 
which  Puck  replies, — 

“My  fairy  lord,  this  must  he  done  with  haste, 

For  night’s  swift  di-agons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 

And  j’oiider  shines  Aurora’s  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards  :  damned  spirits  all. 

That  in  cross- ways  and  floods  have  burial. 

Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 

Thev  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-browed  night.” 

Act  in.,  sc.  2. 

Night  is  symbolised  by  a  sleeping  female, 
bearing  an  infant,  also  asleep,  in  her  arms, 
and  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  double¬ 
headed  di-agon,  whose  coiled  and  winged 
form  is  remarkably  graceful,  and  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  great  strength :  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  scales  are  indicated,  but 
it  has  instead  thick  bosses  which  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
mingled  light  and  shade — qualities  so 
essential  to  a  work  of  Art  of  any  kind. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  monster 
moves  through  the  darkened  air  is  shown 
by  the  floating  drapery  worn  across  the 
shoulders  of  Night,  as  well  as  by  her 
streaming  hair,  though  it  is  knotted  up. 
The  lower  drapery  is  gracefully  disposed  in 
multitudinous,  but  not  heavy,  folds.  The 
upper  part  of  the  figui’e,  with  which  the 
sleeping  child  is  most  skilfully  grouped,  is 
significant  of  perfect  repose.  The  little 
cupidon,  bearing  the  slackened  rein  of 
government,  is  made  to  give  judicious 
balance  to  the  principal  group,  besides 
being,  in  itself,  a  most  attractive  object. 

Last  year  we  engraved  a  very  elegant 
work,  ‘  The  Lost  Pleiad,’  by  this  veteran 
sculptor,  who  now  rarely— almost  never— 
appears  in  public  through  his  exhibited 
sculpt’ures.  We  know  not  when  Mr. 
Lough  executed  his  ‘  Night’s  Swift  Dra¬ 
gons,’  but  it  certainly  shows  poetic  feeling 
of  a  high  order,  combined  with  matured 
power  of  execution. 


ENGRAVED  BY  W.  ROEFE  ,  FROM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  J.G.  LOUGH. 
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PAINTINGS  ON  PORCELAIN. 

It  is  not  often  we  can  speak  in  terms  of 
such  unmingled  satisfaction  of  any  attempt  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  results  of  an  Art- 
process  little  known  in  this  country  as  we  are 
able  now  to  do.  In  a  small  but  elegant  gal¬ 
lery  at  No.  61,  New  Bond  Street  is  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  paintings  on  porcelain,  to  which 
wc  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  is  not  an  exhibition  in  the 
sense  of  taking  money  at  the  door.  Entrance 
is  (jratis ;  the  object  of  the  opening  of  the 
little  gallery  being  to  introduce  to  public  notice 
the  works  of  the  Kunst — and  PouzellaN- 
Malerei  Institut”  of  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria. 

The  substance  on  which  these  lovely  bits  of 
colouring  are  produced  is  Berlin  white  porce¬ 
lain,  in  slabs  of  various  sizes,  up  to  20  '  inches 
by  25  inches.  On  these  slabs  some  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  beautiful  pictures  that  adorn 
the  chief  European  galleries  are  delicately 
copied  by  the  pupils  and  artists  of  the  Institute  ; 
the  copy  being  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
facsimile,  not  only  as  to  drawing,  but  as  to 
tone  and  colour.  The  artistic  skill  required  for 
this  purpose  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  every  colour 
employed  is  affected  in  a  special  and  peculiar 
manner  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  Thus,  not 
only  must  the  artist  paint  in — not  what  is,  but 
wdiat  will  be,  when  burnt  at  a  certain  heat — 
the  colouring  of  the  original,  but  for  his  deep 
Mazarin  blue,  his  delicate  flesh  tints,  his 
darker  shades  and  brighter  lights,  he  must 
make  a  different  provision  in  each  instance. 
The  colours  used  are  oxides,  fixed  on  with  a  flux. 
The  Bamberg  school,  which  has  been  fifty- 
five  years  in  attaining  its  present  perfection, 
claims  the  merit  of  having  originated  the 
method  of  painting  on  porcelain  with  a  free 
full  brush,  after  the  manner  of  a  delicate  oil- 
painter.  Former  works  of  the  same  class  were 
entirely  stippled  in,  or  painted  in  points  or 
dots,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  process  was 
such  as  to  render  the  cost  excessive.  Stippling 
is,  indeed,  used  in  the  porcelain  under  notice, 
but  it  is  only  by  way  of  giving  finish  to  the 
flesh  and  more  delicate  parts  of  the  picture. 
The  work  is  repeatedly  fired,  the  process  of 
painting  being  continued  after  each  firing. 
Occasionally  the  plaque  flies  in  the  process,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  Dolce,  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  faces  ever  seen,  under  a 
deep,  full,  lapis-lazuli  blue  hood,  which  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  cracked  in  the  last  process 
employed.  Such  a  failure  speaks  more  loudly 
than  we  can  do  as  to  how  much  is  requisite  to 
success. 

It  is  the  aim,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  suc¬ 
cessful  aim,  of  the  Institute  to  make  !‘each 
picture  as  faithful  a  copy  of  the  original,  in 
style,  in  tint,  and  in  every  artistic  detail,  as 
possible.  This  once  effected,  the  result  is,  irn- 
less  there  be  great  violence,  imperishable.  A 
value  is  thus  given  to  plaques  that  no  oil- 
painting  can  possess.  The  porcelain-picture, 
indeed,  is  not  an  autograph  ;  but  it  will  endure 
when  the  originals  shall  be  undecipherable 
relics  or  heaps  of  dust. 

The  style  employed  differs  altogether  from 
the  free  bold  touch  of  the  majolica  painter, 
drawn  on  the  wet  enamel  surface  of  an  earthen 
vessel.  It  is  more  like  that  of  the  miniature 
painter.  In  arrangement,  such  soft,  graceful 
subjects  as  those  which  Correggio,  Raffaelle,  or 
Carlo  Dolce  loved  to  paint  are  those  in  which 
the  Bavarian  artists  are  most  successful.  The 
face  of  the  well-known  lo  of  Correggio  is  a 
marvel  of  delicacy  and  sw  eetness.  Some  Ger¬ 
man  painters,  not  so  well  known  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  this  country,  come  out  in  wonderful 
force  and  beauty  under  the  reproductions  by 
their  countrymen.  ‘  The  Columbus  in  Chains,’ 
by  Zapf,  after  Wappers,  is  a  work  which  cannot 
readily  be  over-praised.  The  death  of  the  Con¬ 
stable  Gilbert  de  Bourbon  before  Rome,  a  compo¬ 
sition  containing  twelve  figures,  by  Fauconnier, 
will  be  much  admired.  There  is  a  group  by 
Rubens,  ‘  Phoebe  and  Ela'ira  captured  by  Castor 
and  Pollux,’  in  which  the  relief  of  the  delicate 
flesh  tints  against  the  gorgeous  drapery'  is  a 
triumph  of  the  pencil.  A  little  group  of  seven 


imrini,  by  the  same  artist  (which  has  been  in¬ 
jured  in  the  firing),  is  interesting  as  showing 
how  different  are  the  shades  in  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  work.  Three  large 
compositions,  representing  scenes  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  John  Huss,  will  also  attract  much 
admiration.  Raffaelle’s  ‘  St.  Cecilia  ’  and  ^  a 
little  Italian  pifferaro  are  two  works  that  will 
tempt  many  purchasers. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
produce  porcelain-paintings  of  such  a  size  as  the 
largest  of  these  works.  There  is  a  depot  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Institute  at  Munich,  where  are 
display'ed  smaller  works,  down  to  the  size  of 
brooches.  Portraits  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
and  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
have  thus  been  executed  with  great  fidelity. 

The  pictures  now  on  view  in  New  Bond 
Street  comprise  copies  of  famous  works  of  Raf- 
faelle,  Murillo,  Correggio,  Titian,  Guido  Eeni, 
Carlo  Dolce,  Rubens,  Gerard  Dow,  Rembrandt, 
Mieris,  Wouvermans,  and  other  old  masters; 
and  of  Lessing,  Paul  de‘  la  Roche,  Wappers, 
and  other  modern  artists. 

These  paintings  on  porcelain  cannot  but  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  refined 
and  excellent  in  Art ;  they  are  especially 
calculated  to  adorn  English  drawing-rooms. 
Small,  and  of  exquisite  finish,  they'  are  accurate 
copies,  by  cultivated  hands  and  minds,  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  the  world ;  and  while 
they  gratify'  those  who  appreciate  “  things  of 
beauty,”  they  may  content  the  most  advanced 
connoisseurs.  No  doubt  this  very  interesting 
collection  will  find  ready  purchasers  here. 
Considered  merely  as  an  exhibition,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  season. 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE, 

AND  THE 

FIRST  COMBIISSIONER  OF  WORKS. 

The  lively  attention  which  has  been  aroused 
by  the  contemptuous  and  unwarrantable  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  first  architects  of  the  dayq 
by  a  notorious  political  functionary,  of  whose 
conduct  the  more  that  is  known  the  less  is 
approved,  led  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  13th  of  May,  in  which  a 
direct  vote  of  censure,  moved  by'  Mr.  Cowper 
Temple,  gained  the  support  of  no  less  a 
minority  than  109,  against  153  supporters  of 
the  Government.  Considering  the  kind  of 
mandat  (as  our  French  neighbours  term  it) 
with  which  so  many  men  were  hurriedly  sent 
to  Parliament  at  the  last  election,  it  is  clear  that 
these  numbers  have  a  grave  significance. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  January  last,  Mr. 
Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Westminster  Palace, 
unexpectedly  received  a  letter  informing  him 
that  his  duties  were  at  an  end,  and  demanding 
all  the  plans  and  drawings  of  the  building, 
prepared  by  his  late  father  and  himself,  which, 
according  to  universal  professional  practice, 
were  his  private  property'.  On  a  modest  and 
dignified  remonstrance,  he  was  at  once  threat¬ 
ened  with  legal  proceedings.  Such  has  been 
the  course  condemned. 

Now  the  first  objection  to  this  summary 
proceeding  is,  the  absolute  disregard  evinced 
for  the  public  service.  When  the  strange 
freaks  of  party  politics  placed  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  that  situation 
(because  his  place  was  required,  or  his  presence 
had  become  unbearable,  in  his  former  subordi¬ 
nate  post),  he  took  the  opportunity'  of  enlarging 
to  a  kindred  audience,  somewhere  in  the 
Tow'er  Hamlets,  as  to  his  entire  unacquaintance 
with  any  of  the  subjects  with  which  a  minister 
of  public  works  ought  to  be  familiar.  “  What 
was  called  Art”  was  as  unknown  and  as  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  new  Commissioner  as  was  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  public  school.  Architects,  artists, 
and  market-gardeners  were  grouped  together 
as  persons  desirous  to  prey  upon  the  public  ; 
and  Mr.  Ayrton  openly  professed  that  his  rule 
of  conduct  would  be  that  blind  and  unsparing 
parsimony  which  has  always  proved  one  of  the 


chief  sources  of  national  waste — waste,  in  t 
first  instance,  of  the  results  of  more  enlightens  . 
feeling  ;  and  waste,  in  the  second  instance,  ot 
money  to  replace  the  loss  thus  entailed. 

In  the  sole  capacity  which  Mr.  Ayrton  claims 
to  possess,  that  of  a  guardian  of  the  public 
purse — or  a  volunteer  .’and  unnecessary  assessor 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  done  nothing  but 
make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  that  receptacle, 
from  which  no  one  can  calculate  how  much 
money  will  escape.  As  to  what  all  those  who  do 
not  think  it  discreditable. to  be  moved  by  the 
instincts  of  gentlemen  will  consider  yet  more 
lamentable, — the  mo.st  offensive  manner  of  doing 
a  harsh  thing, — we  can  say  little.  We  do  not 
wish  to  apply  the  term  brutal  to  the  conduct  of 
any'  one  who  may  have  some  of  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  those  of  a  gentle¬ 
man;  but  our  vocabulary  presents  no  adequate 
substitute.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  specimen 
of  what  educated  men  may'  have  to  submit  to 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  members  of  the 
other  class  whom  the  inscrutable  caprice  of 
Fortune  may'  have  “dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority  ”  affords  a  melancholy  outlook  for  the 
future. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Barry  there  is 
but  one  opinion  among  those  for  whose  verdict 
that  gentleman  w'ill  care — as  to  the  practice  of 
architects  there  is  y'et  a  word  to  be  said. 

English  law  recognises  t'ne  right  of  man  to 
the  fruit  of  his  brain,  no  less  than  to  the  fruit 
of  the  toil  of  his  arm.  It  protects  this  right  by 
various  measures,  often  more  or  less  rude  and 
clumsy — as  by'  patent  laws,  by  copy'right  laws, 
and  so  on ;  and  it  admits  the  right  of  the 
inventor,  the  artist,  the  literary  man,  to  protect 
himself. 

When  a  purchaser,  public  or  private,  applies 
to  an  artist  or  a  man  of  science  for  the  fruit  of 
his  genius,  he  offers  a  price  for  the  object.  If 
he  wants  a  picture,  he  pays  for  it,  and  takes  it 
home  ;  if  he  wants  advice,  he  pays  his  fee  ;  if 
he  wants  a  set  of  designs,  he  pay's  for  a  set  of 
designs ;  if  he  wants  a  house  built,  he  pays 
an  architect  first  for  design,  and  secondly'  for 
superintendence.  If  he  tries  to  do  without  an 
architect,  he  finds  himself  much  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  is  his  own  lawy'er — he  has  a 
fool  for  his  client.  The  architect  acts  in  two 
capacities :  as  an  artist  he  designs,  as  a 
man  of  practical  experience  he  superintends  ; 
the  two  functions  are  distinct.  Neither  of  them 
includes  the  other.  The  architect  has  the 
right  to  protect  himself  against  the  unpaid  use 
of  his  power  of  design,  as  much  as  against  the 
unpaid  use  of  his  experience  as  a  builder.  For 
what  is  wanted  of  him  in  either  capacity'  he 
has  a  right  to  be  paid. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance,  not  only  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  with  the 
general  principles  of  English  law,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  architect’s  brain  should  not  be 
seized  -on  without  his  consent.  To  suppose 
that  Mr.  Barry',  for  an  annual  charge  which 
would  hardly  cover  his  expenses,  was  converted 
into  a  mere  clerk  of  the  Government,  bound  to 
their  service,  and  to  none  other,  and  so  bound 
as  to  be  expected  to  produce  for  them  alone 
drawings  which,  without  remuneration,  should 
become  national  property',  is  to  bring  forward 
an  hypothesis  only  admissible  by'  those  who, 
confessedly  or  not,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
proceedings  of  either  Art  or  science. 

Before  Em’ope,  educated  Europe,  which 
knows  that  Art  is  the  grand  barrier  against 
barbarism — before  uneducated  England,  which 
in  its  humiliation  is  groping  after  teachers, 
and  demanding  schools  for  its  children — those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  Mr. 
Ayrton  in  his  post  have  cause  to  blush.  With 
what  degree  of  consistency'  can  a  ministry  ask 
for  an  educational  grant,  while  they  rank 
among  them  a  man  who  takes  a  pride  in 
decrying  education,  in  glorying  in  his  want  of 
that  without  which,  we  have  admitted,  the 
nation  cannot  maintain  her  place  in  Europe  ; 
and  in  outraging  educated  men — both  as  a 
class  and  as  individuals?  We  do  not  see  how 
Mr.  Forster  can  look  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  face  while  he  sits  on  the  same  bench  as 
Mr.  Ayrton. 


MIXOE,  TOPICS  OF  THE  HOHTH. 

The  Axkttae  Dixjg-EE  of  the  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy  does  not  furnish  us  -with  a  paragraph. 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  American  Minister,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  were  present,  and  spoke  ; 
but  the  “  speech  of  the  evening”  was  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  More  was  said 
relative  to  the  volunteers  than  concerning 
Art ;  there  was  no  intimation  of  any  kind 
as  to  certain  improvements  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Academy  which  the  public 
have  been  led  to  expect;  no  word  of  re¬ 
gret  for  the  manj"-  whose  hopes  have  been 
this  year  blighted  by  ‘  ‘  rejection nothing, 
in  short,  that  could  give  pleasure  to  a 
single  person  not  of  the  party  ‘  ‘  hospitably 
entertained.”  The  report  occupies  four 
columns  of  the  Times :  we  search  in  vain 
for  a  passage  worth  extracting  into  our 
pages,  excepting  the  touching  and  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  paid  by  the  author  Dickens 
to  the  artist  Maclise. 

The  Pictuees  “  eejected  ”  by  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  this  year 
are  very  numerous  :  of  the  merit  of  many 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  speak  from 
our  own  knowledge  when  we  affirm  that 
several  of  the  banned  are  very  much  better 
than  a  large  proportion  of  those  that  have 
been  hung,  and  might  I'efer  to  at  least  a 
score  of  excellent  artists  whose  hopes  have 
been  thus  blighted  for  a  year,  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
creditable  to  the  exhibition.  For  this  sad 
result  there  is  no  excuse  ;  the  spaces  in 
the  various  galleries  are  not  filled ;  there 
is  ample  room  for  a  hundred  more.  Any 
visitor  will  see  this.  Another  line  would, 
in  many  cases,  have  added  to,  and  not 
taken  from,  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the 
walls.  Did  the  Council  call  to  mind  their 
own  time  of  struggle  onwards  and  up¬ 
wards  ?  Did  they  recollect  the  gloom  that 
saddened  their  homes  when  such  a  destiny 
shackled  their  efforts  and  cramped  their 
energies  in  the  beginning  of  their  own 
careers  1  If,  indeed,  the  Council  had  hung 
all  the  works  of  merit  submitted  to  them, 
there  could  have  been  no  just  ground  of 
complaint ;  no  one  will  desire  to  see  pic¬ 
tures  hung  simply  because  they  are  pic¬ 
tures  ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  can  be,  that  among  the  rejected  are 
works  of  very  great  ability,  the  productions 
of  artists  who  are  popular  and  successful, 
and  ought  to  be  so,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
be  content  with  a  jury  who  delivered  in  a 
verdict  contrary  to  evidence  as  well  as 
opposed  to  justice.  Wo  might  establish  a 
case,  and  astonish  our  readers  by  printing 
the  ’■•■.mes  of  some  of  the  painters  who  are 
of  the  “rejected”  in  1870;  among  them 
would  bo  an  artist  who  not  very  long  ago 
obtained  the  gold  medal,  has  been  improv¬ 
ing  ever  since,  and  offered  but  one  picture, 
for  which  there  was  no  place.  That  pic¬ 
ture  was  sold,  but  none  the  less  is  its 

producer  Oggrii'Ved. 

The  Aeti'  ■’  axd  Amatethus’  iSociety 
held  it'  lfi-=-t  .  /. -■/  for  the  season  on 

the  oth  of  May.  The  large  room  at  Wil¬ 
lie’s  wa;  well  supplied  with  paintings  and 
drawings,  but  the  quality  of  the  works,  as  a 
whole,  was  not  equal  to  those  wo  have  often 
seen  a*  these  plecuant  gn'hcrings.  The 
mo=‘,  interf  ding  contribution.s,  perhaps, 
were  numerous  drawings  by  Cirtin,  lent  by 
hif  son,  Mr.  T.  C.  Oirtin ;  some  of  these 
were  remarkably  fine  examples  of  this 
early  water  -  colour  painter.  Madame 
Bodichon  also  contributed  several  excellent 
specimens,  from  her  private  collection,  of 


THE  ART-JOUENAL. 


the  works  of  a  few  leading  water-colour 
artists,  and  some  from  her  own  pencil. 

Aetists’  Geneeae  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution. — The  annual  banquet  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Willis’s  Eooms  on  the 
Tth  of  last  month,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
the  chair,  who  was  supported  by  several 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  others 
interested  in  Art  and  artists.  The  speeches 
made  on  the  occasion  call  for  no  special 
remark,  except  with  reference  to  one 
subject,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  an¬ 
other  paragraph.  A  digest  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Institution  appeared  in  our 
columns  of  last  month, 

Aetists’  Oephanage  Asylum. — At  the 
recent  dinner  of  the  Artists’  General  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution  some  reference  was 
made  by  the  chairman,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.E.A., 
to  a  project  for  establishing  an  asylum  for 
the  orphan  children  of  artists.  We  heard 
a  report  some  time  back  that  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  had  not  been  made  public,  had 
offered  the  munificent  sum  of  £10,000 
towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
such  an  institution ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  announced  that  Sir  William  Tite 
had  responded  to  an  application  on  its 
behalf  by  sending  a  cheque  for  £1,000 — a 
most  liberal  donation,  it  must  be  admitted. 
Sir  F.  Grant  stated  that  out  of  the  surplus 
arising  from  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
old  and  deceased  artists,  held  a  few  months 
ago  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  it  was  intended 
to  give  the  sum  of  £500  towards  the  same 
object.  In  1866  Sir  Francis  notified  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  this  ’same  Institution 
that  an  “unknown  friend”  had  proffered 
“  land  and  building”  for  a  school  for  the 
orphans  of  artists ;  and  that  another 
“unknown  friend  ”  had  promised  £2,000 
towards  its  support.  Whether  there  is  any 
relationship  between  these  offers  and  those 
more  recently  made  we  do  not  know ;  if 
not — and  even  if  there  is — there  seems  to 
be  quite  sufficient  ground  for  proceeding 
with  the  work  at  once.* 

The  Society  oe  Aets  had  a  prodigious 
“gathering”  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
4th  of  May,  to  meet  their  Eoyal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  ;  it  is 
said  that  nearly  6,000  persons  were  present. 
There  was  no  special  object  to  answer; 
but  such  assemblages  are  pleasant  to  a 
society  that  is  at  once  extremely  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  very  democratic,  numbering 
among  its  members  princes  and  peers,  with 
a  largo  proportion  of  comparatively  humble 
individuals  —  the  only  qualification  for 
membership  being  an  annual  payment  of 
two  guineas.  Why,  therefore,  on  the  6th 
of  May  there  should  have  been  a  most 
“invidious  distinction”  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  ;  there  was  a  gallery  “  set  apart  for 
invited  guests  ” — invited,  that  is  to  say, 
not  to  the  meeting,  but  to  the  gallery.  A 
certain  number  of  the  members  were  thus 
honoured,  but  from  such  honour  all  the 
other  members  were  excluded.  Now  their 
Eoyal  Highnesses  were  the  guests  of  the 
Society,  and  any  member  so  excluded  has 
a  right  to  protest  against  a  principle  op¬ 
posed  to  all  that  is  right,  wise,  and  just. 
There  may  have  been  some  present  whose 

•  Wc  Ji.avc  miifle  it  known  that  some  years  ago  Mr. 
H.  f!.  Hall  devised  a  plan  for  this  pui-pose,  and  obtained 
a  large  number  of  promises  of  support;  he  abandoned 
it,  inasmueh  ns  no  applicants  could  be  found  who  were 
ori)h!inB  of  artists  and  in  need  of  charitable  aid.  Mr. 
Hall  has  stated  that  in  ease  the  plan  now  in  agitation 
were  carried  out,  he  would  Imnd  to  any  authorised  per¬ 
son  the  sevend  letters  which  contained  the  “promises” 
he  received.  He,  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  it 
would  be  found  now,  as  it  was  found  then— there  arc  no 
objeef.^^  for  such  a  charity.  It  is  scarcely  ncccssai'y  to 
add  that  Jlr.  Hall  instituted  all  requisite  inquiries, 
addrce^iing  first  the  secretaries  of  the  two  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Societies. 


social  position  does  not  warrant  their 
seeking  companionship  with  princes,  but 
none  the  less  were  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  the  “  invited  guests  ”  of  the 
whole  Society. 

Messes.  Eowney  have  added  to  their 
very  beautiful  examples  of  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy  two  copies  from  drawings  by  Birket 
Foster,  ‘  The  Eustic  Stile  ’  and  ‘  The  Boat- 
race  :  ’  in  the  one  children  are  wreathing 
wild-flowers,  and  in  the  other  they  are 
sailing  tiny  vessels  of  paper  across  a  road¬ 
side  pond  ;  simple  incidents,  but  just  such 
as  the  artist  loves  to  see  and  picture,  and 
of  which  Birket  Foster,  more  than  any 
living  painter,  knows  how  to  make  the  most. 
They  are  charming  compositions,  treated 
with  pure  feeling  for  nature  and  for  Art. 
As  specimens  of  chromo-lithography  they 
are  the  best  this  eminent  firm  has  yet 
issued :  we  doubt,  indeed,  if  they  have 
ever  been  excelled :  it  would  be  difficult, 
without  close  examination,  to  pronounce 
them  other  than  original  works.  This  will 
be  readily  understood  by  those  who  are 
told  that  no  fewer  than  thirty  stones  have 
been  employed  to  produce  them — thirty 
separate  “  printings  ”  have  achieved  these 
effects ;  probably,  in  some  instances,  a 
stone  was  required  for  a  single  touch.  It 
is  to  this  exceeding  care,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  cost,  we  must  attribute  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  accuracy  with  which  these  copies 
are  made.  They  thus  become  beautiful 
decorations  of  a  drawing-room,  positive 
refreshments  to  the  eye,  and  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory  to  the  mind,  for  they  are 
sufficiently  good  to  content  any  lover  of 
Art  who  is  unable  to  obtain  original  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  greater  of  its  masters. 

The  Mason  Statue. — This  affair  is 
described  in  the  Birmingham  papers  as  a 
“muddle:”  the  wiseacres  who  made  the 
selection  cannot  tell  what  to  do ;  Mr. 
Papworth’s  work  may  not  be  executed,  but 
he  must  be  paid  for  it.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  raise  by  public  subscription  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  to  obtain  a  really  good  statue  or 
group,  and  to  ignore  the  stupid  principle 
of  competition.  To  that  we  must  attribute 
three-fourths  of  our  notorious  failures ;  we 
trust  we  are  not  to  go  on  adding  another 
and  another  to  the  long  list. 

Aet  at  the  Stations. — It  is  very  plea¬ 
sant  to  record  an  interesting  fact ;  a  good 
example  has  been  given  at  Exeter  to  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  few  places 
where  Art  can  be  made  so  fruitful  of  en¬ 
joyment,  or  so  effectual  as  a  teacher,  as  the 
railway  stations  :  there  is  generally  much 
waiting  in  the  rooms ;  it  is  often  fatiguing, 
and  always  listless,  for  there  is  no  occupa¬ 
tion  for  mind,  nor  any  stimulus  to  thought. 
How  is  it  that  until  very  recently  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  turn  to  valuable  account 
the  walls  of  these  thronged  places?  At 
last  the  good  work  has  been  commenced ; 
it  will  be  discreditable  if  other  stations  do 
not  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Eailway, 
and  cover  the  walls  of  their  waiting-rooms 
with  pictures — paintings,  drawings,  or  en¬ 
gravings.  The  latter  may  be  had  cheap 
enough,  while  many  artists  would  will¬ 
ingly  lend  their  productions  to  be  so 
placed,  more  especially  such  as  describe 
adj  acent  scenery.  Even  photographs  would 
be  desirable — not  merely  as  advertisements, 
but  of  neighbouring  places  of  interest, 
which  travellers  may  thus  be  lured  to  visit. 
It  is  a  good  beginning  :  may  we  not  anti¬ 
cipate  much  beneficial  result  from  a  move 
at  once  politic  and  generous  ? 

Me.  Oeace,  son  of  the  eminent  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  in  many  ways  largely 
aided  the  progress  of  British  Art-industry, 
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gave,  and  has  since  printed,  a  lecture  to 
the  workmen  employed  by  the  extensive 
firm.  Without  pretending  to  much  ori¬ 
ginality,  it  is  a  sound,  sensible,  and  useful 
little  pamphlet,  that  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  the  workmen  of  any 
trade.  Such  a  means  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  and  adopted  more  fre¬ 
quently  ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to 
both.  The  master  who  stimulates  his  men 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  will 
surely  find  his  account  in  so  doing;  he 
may  pay  them  better,  but  they  will  earn 
more.  Steadiness,  application,  and  per¬ 
severance  are  capital  in  the  best  sense. 
Acquaintance  with  Art  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  strike  for  high  wages,  the  po¬ 
tency  and  policy  of  which  any  master 
will  concede  ;  and  it  is  to  produce  this  re¬ 
sult  that  Mr.  Grace  has  spoken  and  written 
to  those  he  desires  to  influence  and  guide. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  has 
published,  through  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  the  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue, 
which  has  been  long  in  preparation.  This 
is  from  the  letters  A  to  K,  inclusive,  and 
is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  “  The 
First  Proofs  of  the  Universal  Catalogue  of 
Books  on  Art,  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the 
National  Art  Library  and  the  Schools  of 
Art  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  As  the 
volume — one  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pages — is  announced  to  have  been  ‘  ‘  cir¬ 
culated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  corrections,”  it  will 
be  obvious  that  it  is  regarded  as  far  from 
complete ;  yet,  even  in  its  present  state, 
the  book  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

The  Crystad  Palace  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery,  always  an  attractive  department  of 
this  popular  and  favourite  place  of  resort, 
will  be  found  no  less  inviting  this  season 
than  in  those  which  are  past.  Though  to 
the  ordinary  observer  it  may  present  its 
usual  aspect,  there  are  always  to  be  found 
some  novelties  on  close  examination,  for 
the  scenes  are  ever  shifting ;  constant 
purchases  create  vacancies,  and  these 
vacancies  are  immediately  filled  up  by  the 
courteous  and  indefatigable  “  keeper,”  Mr. 
Wass,  who  always  has  a  good  corps  de 
rherve  of  British  and  foreign  paintings  and 
drawings  to  take  the  places  of  those  which 
are  removed  by  buyers. 

The  late  George  Cattermole. — The 
project  of  erecting,  by  subscription,  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  the  eminent  artist  at  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  Norwood,  progresses — but  slowly; 
the  required  sum,  though  by  no  means  a 
large  one,  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  bank 
of  Messrs.  Coutts,  or  by  Mr.  Frith,  E.A. ; 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Eton;  Mr.  Tom  Taylor;  or 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall. 

A  New  Gallery  of  Modern  Pictures 
has  been  opened  at  67,  Berners  Street.  It 
consists  of  185  paintings  and  drawings:  some 
are  good ;  but  the  majority  are  of  a  very 
second-rate  order :  the  names  of  Fraser, 
R.S.A.,  Hargitt,  John  Burr,  Ballantyne, 
R.S.A.,  F.  K.  Pickensgill,  K.A.,  Lee,  R.A., 
Fitzgerald,  Dobson,  K..A.,  George  Smith, 
Maw  Egley,  and  others,  are  attached  to 
pictures  of  merit  and  redeem  the  collection. 
It  is  intended  to  change  the  exhibition 
“  quarterly :  ”  no  doubt  the  second  wiU  be 
better  than  the  first,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  old  “habitat”  of  artists  should 
not  again  prove  attractive  to  the  public. 
At  least,  the  gallery  is  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 

M.  Barraud  has  painted  a  good  picture 
of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  “  assembled  in 
Cabinet  Council;  ”  and  it  is  exhibited  at  the 
gallery.  No  11,  in  the  Haymarket.  The 

arrangement — some  seated,  others  standing, 
round  the  table  of  a  room  in  Downing 
Street — is  good  :  the  composition  displays 
much  skill ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  so 
to  vary  the  attitudes  of  a  dozen  gentlemen 
in  modern  dresses  as  to  produce  a  work 
that  shall  be  in  any  degree  picturesque. 
The  likenesses  are  in  all  cases  satisfactory  : 
we  at  once  recognise  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Bright,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Lord  Granville,  and  the  other 
ministers  who  m.ake  up  the  group.  The 
“  eminent  persons  ”  have  not,  we  presume, 
given  actual  sittings  to  the  artist :  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  studied  them  well; 
and  the  portraits  may  be  accepted  as  true, 
with  a  slight  poetical  rendering,  far  more 
agreeable  than  so  many  photographs.  The 
picture  is,  of  course,  to  be  engraved  ;  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  make  an  effective  engrav¬ 
ing  :  the  “  Cabinet  ”  has  many  partisans 
and  admirers,  but  interest  in  the  print 
will  be  shared  by  the  public ;  for  the  men 
who  compose  it  are  men  of  mark  in  the 
age,  who  have  inscribed  their  names  in  the 
book  of  British  history,  and  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  centuries  have  passed.  The 
print  will  be  published  by  ‘  ‘  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Brown  and  Co.” — at  least,  they  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  “the  purchasers  of  the  copy¬ 
right.” 

A  Silver  Vase,  partly  gilt,  with  panels 
in  repousse,  has  been  designed,  modelled, 
and  made  by  Messrs.  E.  and  E.  Emanuel, 
of  Burlington  Street  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  of  New  Bond 
Street).  It  is  the  prize  vase  to  be  given 
to  the  most  successful  pigeon-shooter  at 
Baden-Baden  in  August  next,  when,  it 
would  seem,  a  match  is  to  come  off  in  that 
famous  city  of  pigeons  ;  and  he  who  kills 
the  largest  number  of  the  pretty  and  inno¬ 
cent  birds  will  be  rewarded  for  his  ability 
by  this  very  charming  work  of  Art.  Messrs. 
Emanuel  have  done  their  work  well :  it  is 
executed  with  great  skill ;  and  although 
there  is  nothing  remarkably  new  in  the 
design,  novelty  is  obtained  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  alti-relievi,  copied  from 
the  famous  frescoes  in  the  Trinkhalle  of 
Baden ;  these  being  founded  on  I’omantic 
legends  of  Germany,  especially  such  as 
more  directly  appertain  to  the  locality. 
The  shooting  is  to  be  “  international ;”  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  vase  will  return 
to  England. 

International  Exhibition  of  1871. — 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  expressed  her 
intention  to  give  a  prize  of  1,000  francs 
(£40)  for  the  best  fan  painted  or  sculptured 
by  a  female  artist  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  exhibited  next  year.  The 
competition  will  be  international. 

Art-Pottery.  —  At  McLean’s  Gallery 
in  the  Haymarket  there  is  now  exhibiting 
a  collection  of  very  remarkable  works — the 
productions  of  the  well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  artist,  Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman. 
They  are  paintings — not  on  paper  or  can¬ 
vas,  but  on  porcelain  slabs,  executed  at  the 
renowned  manufactory  of  “Minton,”  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Each  is  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  series  does  him 
great  credit:  it  is  very  varied;  the  artist 
indulges  a  free  fancy,  and  is  graceful  in  all 
the  compositions  he  thus  presents  to  us ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  he  reaches  high  Art,  and 
is  never  other  than  pleasing.  We  may  not 
compare  their  execution  with  those  of  the 
famous  school  of  Munich,  where  painting 
on  porcelain  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  great 
perfection ;  yet  Mr.  Coleman  has  shown 
how  much  the  art  may  be  elevated.  We  ' 
rejoice  that  a  painter  of  so  much  ability 
has  thus  associated  himself  with  an  art 
for  which  comparatively  little  has  been 

done  in  England  by  artists  who  are  not 
absolutely  educated  to  that  branch  of  the 
profession.  It  is  an  example  we  hope 
to  see  extensively  followed.  AVe  are  not, 
indeed,  without  many  competent,  and  some 
accomplished,  painters  on  porcelain :  the 
flowers,  single  or  in  groups,  in  branches  or 
in  bouquets,  produced  by  Mr.  Hurten  for 
Messrs.  Copeland ;  the  figures  of  Mr.  Bott, 
painted  for  the  royal  works  at  Worcester ; 
numerous  specimens  issued  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  prior  to  this  to  which  wo  imme¬ 
diately  refer,  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
the  best  of  the  more  recent  efforts  of  Sevres ; 
but  those  of  Mr.  Coleman  difier  materially 
from  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  are  calculated  to  give  strong  impetus 
to  the  art. 

Gustave  Dore. —  The  Gaidois  asserts 
that  this  popular  artist  has  lately  signed  a 
contract  for  five  years  with  an  English 
publisher,  by  which  he  undertakes  to  come 
to  London  for  two  or  three  months  every 
year  to  make  250  designs  on  each  occasion. 

For  these,  adds  the  Gaulois,  he  is  to  receive 
250,000  francs  a  year,  or  £10,000 — that  is  to 
say,  £40  for  each  design — making  a  total  of 
£50,000  for  the  five  years. 

A  Statue  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by 

Mr.  E.  Jackson,  will  shortly  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  figure  is  of 
heroic  size,  upwards  of  8  feet  in  height, 
and  represents  the  deceased  statesman  in 
the  robes  and  decorations  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  :  it  is  a  commission  from  the 
Government. 

Institute  of  British  Architects. — 

The  royal  gold  medal  has  this  year  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Ferrey ;  the  Soane 
Medallion  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee  ;  the  Institute's 
silver  medals  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Munt  and  Mr. 

G.  H.  Guillaume;  a  “medal  of  merit”  to 

Mr.  A.  Hill ;  and  a  prize  of  books  to  Mr. 

E.  A.  Came. 

The  Demidoff  Collection  of  Fine-Art 
curiosities,  in  almost  the  entire  range  of 
works  so  classified,  occupied,  with  brief  [ 

pauses  of  interval,  two  months  in  the  sale 
by  auction,  and  produced  the  enormous 
amount  of  4,863,031  francs,  or  rather  more 
than  £193,521.  The  sale  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  afternoon  of  April  28th  ; 
and  at  midnight  of  the  same  day  died 
suddenly  its  late  owner.  Prince  Demidoff — 
the  reaper,^but  not  the  holder  of  this  rich 
harvest. 

Mr.  Cremer,  of  Eegent  Street,  has  been 
devoting  his  time,  skill,  and  talent  in  de¬ 
vising  novelties  in  the  form  of  “  Easter 

Eggs ;  ”  they  are  intended  as  gifts  during 
the  most  cheerful  of  our  festivals,  when 
spring  is  full  of  hope.  They  do  not  assume 
to  be  works’of  Art,  although  prettily  deco¬ 
rated,  and  filled  with  useful  or  agreeable 
“knick-knacks”  of  various  kinds.  He  has, 
however,  produced  a  little  book  of  pleasant 
reading,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of 
the  custom  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  That  custom  has  gone  out  in 
England,  but  it  remains  in  full  force  in 
Germany  and  France.  In  some  of  the 
English  counties,  however,  it  is  still  alive ; 
and  Mr.  Cremer  gives  us  curious  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  it  in  Cheshire  and  in  Cum¬ 
berland. 

Bewick’s  Woodcuts. — Messrs.  L.  Eeeve 
and  Co.  are  preparing  for  early  publication 
a  series,  stated  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
2,000,  of  the  various  engravings  of  all 
kinds  by  Thomas  and  John  Bewick,  with 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  blocks  from 
the  pen  of  their  owner,  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Hugo.  Only  250  copies  of  the  work  will  be 
printed,  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  500  imperial  quarto  pages. 
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Specimens  or  the  Dbam'ings  of  Tex  IFastees, 

FROM  THE  EoYAL  CoLLECTIOX  AT  WINDSOR 

Castle.  Descriptive  Text  liy  B.  B.  Wood- 

■vvARD,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  tbe 

Queen,  and  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Draw¬ 
ings.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

^Ir.  Woodward  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  result  of  his  labours,  so  far  as  regards  this 
■work,  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  he  died 
shortly  before  it  made  its  appearance.  Objects 
of  every  kind  of  Art  that  are  among  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  royalty  are  not  easily  accessible ;  and 
it  is  well  known  to  amateurs  and  collectors 
that  in  Windsor  Castle  is  a  magnificent  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dra -wings  by  the  old  masters  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  in  Europe  ;  in  number  they  ex¬ 
ceed  twent}'  thousand,  of  all  schools  that  of 
the  Italian  predominating  largely.  “  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  great  collection,”  says  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  “  is  still  but  imperfectly  made  out.  It 
is  certain  that  it  contains  none  of  the  drawings 
which  were  possessed  by  Charles  I.  It  appears 
to  have  been  commenced  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Holbeins,  the  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  the 
Parmigianos,  and  many  others,  by  Charles  II., 
uniler  the  counsel  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  at  the 
first  sale  of  Lord  Arundel’s  collection,  which 
took  place  in  about  167d,  at  his  house,  then 
called  Tart  Hall,  now  Stafford  House,  in 
London.  These  drawings,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  Lelj',  but  still  more  on 
account  of  the  well-known  careless  indifference 
of  Charles  II.,  were  completely  lost  sight  of  for 
about  seventy  years.”  Caroline,  queen  of 
Ceorge  II.,  first  discovered  the  Holbein  draw¬ 
ings  in  an  old  bureau  in  Kensington  Palace, 
and  the  Leonardo  da  Vincis  and  the  rest  were 
found  in  the  .same  palace  soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  III.  The  bulk  of  the  collection 
•was  purchased  by  order  of  the  latter  king  in 
Italy;  Dalton,  the  first  keeper,  having  been 
commi-ssioned  to  secure  them. 

The  “  Ten  Masters”  whose  works  have  been 
selected  for  reproduction,  by  the  carbon  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  are — Michael  Angelo,  three  ex¬ 
amples  ;  Perugino,  one;  Bafifaelle,  four;  Julio 
Romano,  one  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  four  ;  Gior¬ 
gione,  one  ;  Paul  Veronese,  one  ;  Poussin,  two ; 
Albert  Durer,  one  ;  Holbein,  two.  Of  these 
■we  may  specially  jioint  out  the  wonderful  de¬ 
sign  by  Jlichael  Angelo,  ‘Prometheus  Vinctus;’ 
and  another  by  the  same  artist,  a  group  of 
figures  in  the  act  of  shooting  arrows — or  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  doing  so,  for  the  arrow's  are  not 
seen  in  the  composition  —  at  a  figure  on  a 
pedestal ;  it  is  most  vigorous  in  action  and 
dniwing.  liaffaelle’s  ‘Division  of  the  Land,’ 
one  of  his  IJible  subjects  executed  for  the  Vati¬ 
can  decorations,  is  a  very  free  sketch  in  pen 
and  ink  :  his  ‘  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  ’ 
is  carefully  finished  and  very  beautiful.  Julio 
Romano' ‘Jupiter  and  Plato’  is  a  remarkably 
bold  design,  and  most  picturesque  in  arrange- 
mrmt,  but  the  heads  of  both  arc  disagreeable. 
I.<  onard"  da  Vinci  appears,  among  other  exam- 
jd'-s,  in  the  liead  of  J udas,  the  study  for  the  figure 
in  ‘ 'I'hc  Lc-it  Supper,’  and  the  head  of  an  old 
man,  fine  and  full  of  character.  Paul  Vero- 
n<  ■'  single  drawing  is  a  finished  study  for  his 
fainou.'  jucturc  of  ‘f'hrist  at  the  House  of 
Martha  and  Mary,'  now  at  Turin.  One  of  the 
tw  )  drawings  by  Niccolo  Poussin  is  a  very  fine 
comp-^iition,  cl.i  ^ic  in  character,  though  repre- 
'•nting  a  subject  of  early  Jewish  history, 

‘  .M'  les  and  tbe  Daughters  of  Jethro.’  Of 
Il')lbein'8  two,  one  it;  ‘Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,'  a  comp>-sition  of  numerous  figures 
S'lmewhat  conventionally  arranged,  yet  not  in¬ 
elegantly  ;  Solomon  looks  rather  undignified 
on  hir  throne  of  state,  a  burly  figure  of  our 
Henry  VIII.  type.  The  accessories  and  all 
the  draperies  are  rich  in  design. 

“  Drawings  by  the  hand  of  CTeat  masters 
have  always,”  -wrote  Jlr.  Woodward,  “  been 
held  in  very  peculiar  esteem  by  the  deeper 
students  and  lovers  of  Art.”  By  this  class 
these  first  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances  the 
matured  thoughts,  of  the  men  represented  here 
will  be  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  interest  of  Art  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr.  Woodward  did  not  live  to 


complete  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the 
drawings  in  Windsor  Castle,  a  labour  on  which 
he  had,  we  believe,  been  employed  for  several 
years.  This,  and  the  reconstruction  and  re¬ 
mounting  of  the  collection,  -were  undertaken 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort. 


Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and 
Porcelain.  By  William  Chaffers.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Davy  and  Sons,  Long  Acre. 

In  this  very  valuable  work  Mr.  Chaffers  has 
exhausted  the  subject :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
various  topics  discussed  could  not  receive 
further  elucidation ;  it  is  a  third  edition  “  re¬ 
vised  and  considerably  augmented,”  and  con¬ 
tains  no  fewer  than  2,200  “potters’  marks  and 
illustrations”  engraved  on  wood  as  fac-similes. 
The  book  is  now,  therefore,  not  only  a  most 
important  aid  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the 
theme,  but  is  indispensable  to  collectors  and 
dealers.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chaffers  has  made  the 
volume  pleasant  reading  ;  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  dry  nature  of  the  matters  described 
and  explained,  some  of  the  chapters  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting. 

The  book  consists  of  nearly  800  pages  ;  some 
idea  will  therefore  be  conveyed  of  the  “  aug¬ 
mentations”  when  we  state  that  the  first 
edition  contained  270  pages,  and  the  second 
edition  570  pages.  We  may  take  into  account 
not  only  the  additions,  but  the  corrections.  In 
such  a  compilation  errors  were  unavoidable  :  it 
was  remarkable  that  in  the  previous  volume 
there  were  not  so  many,  but  so  few ;  some  of 
them  were  pointed  out,  and  in  a  very  un¬ 
generous  spirit,  by  M.  A.  Demmin  in  a  publi¬ 
cation,  “  Une  Guide  de  I’Amateur  de  Faiences 
et  de  Porcelaines,”  issued  in  Paris.  Mr.  Chaffers 
retaliates  by  showing  the  mistakes  into  which 
M.  Demmin  had  himself  fallen,  such  as  de¬ 
scribing  Bow  to  be  near  Leeds,  and  many 
others  of  greater  importance.  We  believe  his 
book  contained  more  errors  than  did  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Chaffers’  work ;  such  as  did 
occur  in  this  second  have  been  revised  in  the 
third  edition  ;  but  several  of  thoseTo  which  M. 
Demmin  directed  attention  were  not  errors  at 
all,  and  that  Mr.  Chaffers  clearly  proves. 

Mr.  Chaffers  gives  us  a  long  list  of  his 
authorities,  and  a  copious  index ;  the  volume  is 
admirably  printed,  and,  although  somewhat 
“bulky,”  has  a  very  elegant  appearance. 

We  consider  the  book  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done ;  as  we  have  said,  it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  guide  to  all  who  either  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  take  interest  in  the  subject ; 
for  the  history  is  dealt  with,  and  the  character¬ 
istics  are  described,  of  every  porcelain  and 
earthenware  manufactory  of  which  there  exist 
any  records. 


A  Text-Book  of  Art-Studies,  for  Use  in 
Schools  and  Families.  By  Henry 
Warren,  K.L.,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  Published 
by  W.  Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Warren  prefaces  his  book  with  some  valid 
grounds  for  its  appearance.  He  finds  that 
none  such  exists ;  he  considers  a  work  of  the 
kind  to  be  a  desideratum  in  the  present  state  of 
Art-education  ;  and  though  ho  has  been  much 
and  long  engaged  in  Art-teaching,  he  has 
found,  and  still  finds,  almost  all  hie  pupils  and 
those  of  others  “  ignorant  of  the  knowledge 
that  this  little  work  professes  to  supply.” 

Into  fewer  than  a  hundred  pages  he  has  con¬ 
densed  a  largo  mass  of  information,  of  which 
every  young  artist,  and,  indeed,  every  one  of 
liberal  education,  should  have  some  knowledge. 
The  principal  subject  is  a  list,  in  chronological 
order,  of  most  of  the  chief  painters,  sculptors, 
gem-engravers,  and  illuminators,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  to  the  close  of  the  last  oentury,  in  a 
series  of  short  biographical  sketches.  At  the 
end  of  the  list  each  century  or  era  has  to 
record  appears,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  an 
enumeration  of  contemporaneous  acts,  events, 
and  personages,  so  that  we  find  history  supple¬ 
menting  Art.  Then,  towards  the  close  of  the 
book,  are  some  short  chapters  on  the  various 
ancient  schools  of  illuminators ;  and,  finally. 


brief  treatises  on  the  materials  and  means 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  Art, 
sculpture,  oil  and  water-colour  painting,  gem- 
sculpture,  and  illumination.  All  this,  R  must 
be  acknowledged,  is  a  large  field  to  traverse ; 
but  Mr.  Warren’s  happy  faculty  of  selecting 
and  condensing  has  enabled  him  to  crowd 
much  within  very  small  limits  comparatively. 


Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern- 
Counties  OF  England  and  the  Borders. 
By  William  Henderson.  Published  by 
Longmans  &  Co. 

Folk-lore  is  a  term  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  dictionaries,  but  it  is  for  all  that  one  of  the 
most  expressive  words,  or  rather  compound 
words,  in  use  among  us.  It  is  simply  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  good  old  Saxon  words — Folc, 
folk,  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  lar,  lore, 
learning,  doctrine,  lesson,  or  instruction.  Thus 
“  folk-lore”  becomes  of  the  same  class  of  terms 
as  “folk-land,”  “  folk -right,”  and  “folk-ge¬ 
mote,”  and  also  of  “book-lore,”  “saint-lore,” 
&c.  It  simply  means,  in  contradistinction  to 
“book -lore”  (scholastic  learning,  or  learning 
gained  from  books),  the  traditional  stories, 
the  superstitions  and  beliefs,  the  charms  and 
omens,  the  proverbs  and  sayings,  the  “  common 
saws”  and  the  “wise  saws  and  modern  in¬ 
stances”  of  every  kind  which  have  been  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
belong  literally  to  the  “  folk,”  or  people.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  helps  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
sentiments  of  our  forefathers,  and  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  the  historian.  The  study  and  col¬ 
lection  of  folk-lore  have  been  much  followed  of 
late  years,  and  to  a  host  of  writers  we  are 
indebted  for  a  vast  amount  of  information 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  irretriev¬ 
ably  lost. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  useful  of  its  kind  that  has 
eome  before  us,  and  is  one  which,  along  with 
Mr.  Harland’s  “Folk-Lore  of  Lancashire,”  we 
cordially  recommend  to  our  readers.  The 
author  arranges  his  excellent  volume  under  the 
following  heads : — I.  “  Life  and  Death  of  Man,” 
in  which  he  gives  the  folk-lore  of  more  than 
“seven  ages”  from  the  cradle  to  grave,  in¬ 
cluding  births,  baptisms,  cradles,  first  visits 
of  the  child,  cutting  of  nails,  cauls,  boyhood, 
confirmation,  marriage,  kissing  the  bride, 
throwing  the  shoe,  hotpots,  rubbing  with 
pease-straw,  racing,  whistling  women,  cauff- 
riddling,  death,  corpses,  &c.,  &c.  II.  “Days 
and  Seasons,”  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  yearly  cycle,  with  notes  of  the 
observances  of  different  festivals.  III.  “  Spells 
and  Divinations  ’  ’  of  all  kinds,  for  bringing 
about  the  -wishes  of  young  men  and  maidens 
regarding  their  future  partners.  IV.  “  Por¬ 
tents  and  Auguries.”  V.  “Charms  and 
Spells,”  for  almost  every  conceivable  ailment. 
VI.  “Witchcraft.”  VII.  “Local  Sprites,” 
such  as  Brownies,  Dobies,  Kilmoulies,  Dunters, 
Powries,  Wag-at-the-Wa’s,  Barghasts,  Habe- 
trots,  and  others.  VIII.  “  Worms  or  Dragons.” 
IX.  “Occult  Powers  and  Sympathetics.”  X. 
“Haunted  Spots.”  (XI.  “Dreams;”  and  an 
“Appendix,”  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  on  House¬ 
hold  Tales. 

The  book  is  admirable  in  an-angement,  and  is 
issued  of  a  convenient  size,  its  only  drawback 
being  the  want  of  an  index. 


The  Ministry  of  Song.  By  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal.  Published  by  the  Christian 
Book  Society,  King  William  Street. 

This  volume  is  the  production  of  a  lady  of  taste 
and  talent,  whose  mind,  moreover,  is  imbued 
with  the  noblest  element  that  can  dignify  our 
human  nature.  Her  poems  are  of  varied  cha¬ 
racter,  but  always  fragrant  with  simple  and 
earnest  piety.  The  expositions  of  short  Scrip¬ 
ture  passages  have  much  beauty  as  well  as 
solid  practical  meaning.  The  author  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal, 
Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  a  good  man, 
and  gifted  with  musical  ability  of  a  high  order. 
To  all  lovers  of  poetry  of  a  devotional  class  we 
heartily  commend  “  The  Ministry  of  Song.” 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A. 

the  ANTiaUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

WARWICK  CASTLE. 

AKtiviCK  Castle 
holds  foremost 
rank  among  the 
Stately  Homes  of 
England,  both  from 
its  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the 
important  positions 
■which,  in  every 
age,  its  lords  have 
occupied  in  the 
annals  of  our 
country.  Situated 
in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  beau¬ 
tiful  districts  of  a 
fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive  Shire,  over¬ 
looking  the  “sweet 
flowing  Avon,”  and 
retaining  all  its 
characteristics  of 
former  strength 
and  grandeur,  War- 
■wick  Castle  is  re¬ 
nowned' among  the 
most  interesting  re¬ 
mains  of  ■which 
the  Kingdom  can 
boast.*  Of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  foundations, 
like  that  of  other  of 
our  older  strongholds,  nothing  is  really  known, 
although  much  is  surmised.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Celtic  settlement,  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Roman  invaders.  However 
this  may  he — and  there  were  several  ancient 
British  and  Roman  roads  and  stations  in  the 
county— it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Warwickshire,  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  about  the  year  50,  the  county  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  tribes  of  ancient  Britons,  the  Cor- 
navii  and  Dohuni,  the  boundary  between  these 
territories  being,  it  would  seem,  the  river  Avon. 
Near  the  Avon,  relics  of  frontier  fortresses 
on  either  side  have — as  at  Brownsover,  Brailes, 
Burton  Dassett,  Brinklow,  &c. — been  found  ; 
the  principal  British  and  Roman  roads  being 


*  We  are  indebted  principally  to  Mr.  Francis  Bedford 
for  the  photographs  from  which  our  engra'rings  are  taken. 
His  views  of  the  castle,  interior  or  exterior,  are  numerous, 
and  of  great  excellence,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  artist — 
who  has  produced  so  many  views  of  the  rare  places 
of  England,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  most 
attractive  localities.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  published 
by  Messrs.  Catherall  and  Prichard,  of  Chester. 


the  Icknield  Street,  the  Fosse  Way,  and 
Watling  Street.  Warwick  is  believed,  and 
not  without  reason,  to  have  been  one  of  these 
frontier  fortresses ;  its  situation  would  seem 
to  lend  strength  to  the  supposition.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  Warwick  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
at  Repton,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Derby. 
At  that  period  it  “fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Warremund,  who  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it 
Warrewyke,  after  his  own  name.”  Having 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  it  “  so 
rested,”  says  Dugdale,  “until  the  renowned 
Lady  Ethelfled,  daughter  to  King  Alfred — who 
had  the  whole  earldom  of  Mercia  given  her  by 
her  father  to  the  noble  Etheldred  in  marriage- 
repaired  its  ruins,  and  in  the  year  of  Christ 
Dccccxv  made  a  strong  fortification  here,  called 
the  dungeon,  for  resistance  of  the  enemy,  upon 
a  hill  of  earth,  artificially  raised  near  the 
river  side ;  ”  and  this  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  building.  In  1016  it  is  stated  to  have 
again  suffered  from  an  attack  by  the  Danes, 
who  nearly  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the 
castle  and  did  great  damage  to  the  town.  At 
the  time  of  making  the  Domesday  survey, 
Warwick  was  a  royal  burgh,  and  “  contained 
261  houses,  and  with  its  castle  was  regarded  as 
a  place  of  much  consequence ;  for  orders  were 


issued  by  the  Conqueror  to  Turchel  to  repair 
and  fortify  the  town  and  castle  of  Warwick. 
This  was  carried  into  effect,  by  surrounding  the 
town  with  a  strong  wall  and  ditch,  and  by 
enlarging  the  castle  and  strengthening  its 
fortifications.” 

In  1172  (19th  Henry  II.)  Warwick  Castle 
was  provisioned  and  garrisoned  at  an  expense 
of  £10  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
£200  of  our  present  money),  on  behalf  ot  the 
king ;  and  during  those  troublous  times  it 
remained  about  three  years  in  his  hands.  In 
1173  a  sum  equal  to  about  £500  of  our  money 
was  paid  to  the  soldiers  in  the  castle ;  and  in  the 
follo^ftdng  year,  the  building  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  repair,  about  £50  was  laid  out  upon  it, 
and  a  considerable  sum  was  paid  to  the  soldiers 
who  defended  it  for  the  king.  In  1191  it  ■was 
again  repaired,  and  also  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  In  the  48th  of  Henry  III.  (1263), 
William  Mauduit,  Earl  of  Warwick,  ■w'as  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  adherents  of  Simon  de  ]\Iontfort, 
then  holding  Kenilworth,  and  the  walls  of  the 
castle  were  completely  destroyed ;  indeed,  so 
complete  was  the  devastation,  that  in  1315  “it 
was  returned  in  an  inquisition  as  worth  nothing 
excepting  the  herbage  in  the  ditches,  valued  at 
6«.  8d.”  In  1337  (12th  Edward  III.)  a  new 
building  was  commenced,  and  in  that  year  a 
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royal  licence  was  granted  for  the  founding  of  a 
chantry  chapel  in  the  castle.  The  building 
was  commenced  by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  whose  monument  is  preserved  in 
the  Beauchamp  chapel.  In  1394  (17th  Richard 
II.)  Guy’s  Tower  is  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  second  son  of 
the  last  named  Thomas,  at  a  cost  of  £395  5s.  2d., 
and  by  him  to  have  been  named  “  Guy’s  Tower.’  ’ 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  sum  of  about  £20,000 
was  expended  by  the  then  owner  of  the  castle, 
Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Broke,  “in  making  it 
habitable,  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  import¬ 
ance.”  From  this  .time  downwards,  the  castle 
has  undergone  many  alterations,  and  so-caUed 
“  beautify ings,”  at  the  hands  of  its  different 
owners;  but,  despite  all,  it  retains  its  ancient 
grandeur  and  its  most  interesting  features,  and 
is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  “the  fairest 
monument  of  ancient  and  chivalrous  splendour 
which  remains  uninjured  by  time.” 

And  now  as  to  its  long  line  of  illustrious  and 
valiant  owners. 

Passing  over  the  whimsical  list  of  earls, 
&c.,  in  Rous’s  Roll, — beginning  ■with  “  King 
i  Guthelyne,  about  the  sixth  of  Kinge  Alexander 
the  greate  conqueror,”  and  Kinge  G^wydered, 
who  “  began  to  reigne  the  4th  yere  from  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,”  reminding  one  very 


forcibly  of  the  “Promptuaire  des  Medalles,” 
which  commences  the  series  with  those  of 
“Adam”  and  of  “Heva  vx  Adam,”— the  first 
we  need  even  hint  at,  so  obscure  is  the  matter, 
is  Rohan  de  Arden,  who  is  stated  to  have 
married  a  daughter  and  heiress  of  “iEneas,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,”  and 
to  have  succeeded  to  that  title  and  estates. 
Rohan  de  Arden  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  “renowned  Guy,” 
Earl  of  Warwick  (the  legend  connected  with 
him  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  paper),  who  had 
married  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Felicia. 
This  Sir  Guy  “is  said  to  have  been  son  of 
Syward,  Lord  of  Wallingford,  which  possession 
Guy  also  enjoyed.”  “  He  was  often  in  conflicts 
■with  the  Danes  in  defence  of  his  country ;  did 
many  brave  exploits  ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  story 
goes,  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  turn’d  hermit,  and 
lived  in  an  adjacent  cave,  now  called  ‘  Guy’s 
Cliff,’  wherein  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  there,  anno  929,  aged  about  seventy 
years,  leaving  issue,  by  Felicia  his  wife,  Reyn- 
borne,”  who  succeeded  him,  and  “  married  Leo¬ 
nora,  or  Leoneta,  daughter  to  King  Athelstan.” 
From  him  the  descent  is  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  regular  succession  through  father  and 
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son  (Wegeat  or  AVeyth,  AYj-god,  Alcuin  or 
Aylwin,  Ac.)  to  Turchel,  who  was  earl  at  the 
time  of  the  Xcrman  Conquest,  and  who  was 
allowed  by  that  monarch  to  retain  possession 
of  the  estates,  hut  was  ultimately  deprived  of 
both  them  and  of  the  earldom. 

The  castle  having  been  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  its  custody  was  given  to  Henry  de 
Xewburgh,  a  Xorman,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  him  was  afterwards  granted 
all  the  possessions  of  Turchel  de  AVarwick,  and 
he  was  made  Earl  of  AVarwick.  By  some 
he  is  said  to  have  married  the  daughter  of 
Turchel,  hut  he  is  also  stated  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  three  other  ladies.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Eoger  Newburgh,  as  second  Earl 
of  AVarwick.  u  ho  married  Hundred,  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  AA^arren,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
AA’illiam,  who  succeeded  him  as  third  earl,  and 
dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  AA'alleran  as  fourth  earl,  who  married 
twice — first  Margaret  de  Bohun,  and  second, 
Alice  de  Harcourt.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
two  sons,  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
AAAilleran.  Henry  de  Newburgh,  fifth  earl  of 
AA’’arwick,  was  a  minor  at  his  father’s  death  in 
1205,  and  was  placed  under  Thomas  Bassett,  of 
Headington,  near  Oxford.  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  King  John,  he  was  certified  as  holding 
107  knights’  fees  of  the  king  in  capite.  Having 
led  an  active  military  life,  and  married  two 
wives — Margaret  D’Oyley  and  Philippa  Bas¬ 
sett — he  died  1229,  and  was  succeeded  as  sixth 
earl  by  his  son,  Thomas  de  Newburgh.  This 
nobleman  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  hut  died  without  issue.  His 
sister  and  heiress,  Margery,  who  was  married  to 
John  de  Mareschal,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  her 
husband  became  seventh  earl.  This  honour  he 
did  not  enjoy  long,  but  died  without  issue 
“  within  about  half  a  j'ear  of  his  brother-in-law 
the  late  earl.”  The  widow  then  b}'  special 
arrangement  of  Henry  III.,  married  John  de 
Placetis,  or  Plessitis,  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  the  king.  B}^  the  Countess 
of  AA'arwick  he  had  no  issue,  and  therefore  at  her 
death  the  estates  passed  to  her  cousin,  AVilliam 
Alauduit,  Baron  of  Hanslapc,  who  died  without 
issue.  The  title  and  e.states  then  at  his  death 
passed  to  his  sister,  Isabel  Mauduit,  wife  of  AVil¬ 
liam  de  Beaiichamp,  heir  of  AValter  de  Beau¬ 
champ,  Baron  of  Elmley,  who  thus,  through  her, 
became  heir  to  the  title,  which,  however, — she 
having  entered  a  nunnery, — was  notclaimed,  but 
passed,  in  the  person  of  their  son  AA'^illiam,  into 
the  powerful  family  of  Beauchamp.  By  Isabel 
Mauduit  AA'illiam  de  Beauchamp  the  elder  had 
four  sons — AA’illiam,  who  succeeded  him  ;  John, 
whose  gg.indson  was  created  Baron  Beauchamp  ; 
AA'alter,  ancestor  of  FulkeGreville,  Lord  Broke ; 
and  'Ihomas,  who  died  >inmarried.  AA'illiam  de 
Beaiichanip,  who  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  AA^ar- 
wiek  during  his  father’s  lifetime,  married  Maud, 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Bichard  Eitzjohn,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  with  others,  Huy  de  Beau- 
chain  ji,  who  Hucceeiled  him  as  Earl  of  AVar- 
w  jf !  .  'I'hi.-=  Huy,  BO  called,  no  doubt,  after 

the  “  ronowncil  Huy,”  attended  the  king  into 
otland,  and  for  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
lalkirk,  had  gianted  to  him  all  the  lands  of 
fb  oflrcy  de  Mowbray  in  that  kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  Okefijrd,  and  all  the  lands  of 
.Fohn  de  .‘strivelin,  with  the  castle  of  Ames- 
field.  and  the  lands  of  Itrungery.  lie  was  one 
of  the  noblemen  win.  seized  Tiers  Haveston, — 
against  whom  he  held  a  mortal  hatred  for 
having  e.iUcd  him  “  the  bl.ack  hound  of  Arden,” 
whom  he  e.inveyed  to  AA'arwick  f'astle,  from 
■  'heni  e  he  wa.n  icmoveil  to  Blacklow  Hill,  near 
AA'.irwir  ]  ,  and  hehearb  d.  'J'bi;.  Huy  married 
Alie.-,  nister  and  hcirc.-...  to  llobert  de  'J'oni, 
Baron  f>f  P'lamsted,  and  widow  of  'Thomas  de 
I/'yboume,  and  by  her  had  issue  two  sons  and 
fi'--  daughters.  He  died  (it  wss  suspected  by 
is)iv')n_  in  1.315,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ids 
ebb  it  .s  in,  'Thomas  dc  Beauchamp,  who  married 
f  atherine  Mortimer,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  .A1  o  ch.  by  whom  he  had  issue  seven  sons  and 
ten  daughters  'I'he  sons  wiTe  Sir  Huy,  “a 
st<  lit  ■  Idier,”  who  died  in  hi.-  father's  lifetime, 
lea  ving  thri  e  daughb  rs,  all  nuns,  at  Shouldham ; 
'I'homas,  hii-  lui  - .  or;  Iteynboume,  so  called 
in  memory  of  the  son  of  the  “renowned  Huy 


AVilliam,  who  became  Lord  Abergavenny ; 
Roger,  John,  and  Jerome. 

Thomas  Beauchamp,  the  eldest  son,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  honours,  was  knighted  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.  He,  like  his  predecessor, 
made  many  additions  to  the  castle,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  was  the  building  of  (Tuy’s 
Tower.  Having  passed  a  troublous  life,  being 
at  one  time  confined  and  condemned  in  the 
'Tower  of  London,  he  died  in  1401,  leaving  by  his 
wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Ferrars  of 
Groby,  two  daughters,  nuns,  and  one  son, 
Richard  Beauchamp,  who  succeeded  him.  This 
Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  said  to  “have 
surpassed  even  the  great  valour  and  reputation 
of  his  ancestors ;  ”  and,  indeed,  his  career  seems 
altogether  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  on  record,  and  besides  having  a 
special  herald  of  his  own,  “  Warwick  Herald,” 
he  was  styled  the  “  Father  of  Courtesye.”  “  He 
founded  the  Chantry  of  Guy’s  Cliff,  where 
before  this  foundation  were  Guy’s  Chappel  and 
Cottage.”  In  this  he  placed  the  statue  of  Guy 
(still  seen,  though  much  defaced),  made  several 
pious  donations,  and  died  at  Roan  in  the  17th 
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Warwick  at  the  early  ago  of  twenty-two,  in 
1445.  He  married  Cicely,  daughter  of  Richard 
Nevil,  Earl  of  Halishury,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  child  Anno,  Countess  of  AVarwick,  who 
died  when  only  six  years  of  age,  leaving  her 
aunt  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury',  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates,  and 
thus  they  passed  to  the  family  of  Nevil. 

'This  Richard  Nevil,  then  Earl  of  Warwick, 
is  the  one  so  well  known  in  English  history  as 
“  tlie  stout  Earl  of  AVarwick,  the  king-maker,” 
— “peremptory  Warwick,”  the  ‘  ‘  wind-changing 
AVarwick,”  of  Shakspere — who,  “finding  him¬ 
self  strong  enough  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
twcfin  the  families  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
rendered  England  during  the  reign  of  his 
power  a  scene  of  blood.shed  and  confusion ; 
and  made  or  unmade  kings  of  this  or  that 
house  as  best  suited  his  passions,  pleasures,  or 
interests.  His  life  was  passed  in  wars  and 
broils,  destructive  tohis  country  and  his  family.” 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471. 
He  left  issue  two  daughters,  Isabel,  married  to 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  brother  to 
Edward  lA’'.  ;  and  Anne,  married  first  to 


of  Henry  VI.  He  had  two  wives :  first,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Berkley ;  and  second,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  le  Despencer,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  succeeded  by'  his  son  Henry,  who  was  then 
barely  fourteen  years  old. 

This  Henry  de  Beauchamp — who  had  during 
his  father’s  lifetime  been  called  De  Spencer, 
through  his  mother’s  possessions — when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  tendered  his  services  to 
Henry  VI.  for  the  defence  of  Acquitaine,  for 
which  theking  created  him  Premier  Earl  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  leave  to  distinguish  himself  and  his 
heirs  male  by  wearing  in  his  presence  a  gold 
coronet.  Three  days  later,  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Warwiclc,  with  precedence  next  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  After  this,  he  had  granted  to  him,  in 
reversion,  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey',  Sark, 
Erme,  and  Alderney',  which  he  was  to  hold  for 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  rose.  He  was  also  by 
his  sovereign  crowned  King  of  the  Isle  of 
AVight,  his  majesty'  himself  placing  the  crown 
upon  his  head.  This  young  nobleman,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  his  honours  thick  upon  him, 
lived  but  a  short  life  of  greatness,  and  died  at 
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Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  secondly,  to  his 
murderer,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  sub¬ 
sequently  King  Richard  III.  To  the  eldest 
of  these  daughters,  Isabel,  came  the  Warwick 
estates  ;  and  her  husband,  George  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was,  by  his  brother  Edward 
IV.,  created  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
That  ill-fated  and  indiscreet  nobleman,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  live  to  carry  out  improvements 
he  had  commenced  at  AVarwick.  His  wife 
was  poisoned ;  and  he  himself,  later  on,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  was  drowned  in 
a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  in  the  Tower,  by  order 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

During  all  this  time,  Anne,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  widow  of  Richard  Nevil  had  under¬ 
gone  great  privations — her  possessions  being 
taken  from  her  for  her  daughters’  husbands — 
and  had  been  living  in  obscurity;  by  Act 
3rd  Henry  VII.  she  was  recalled  from  such 
obscurity  to  be  restored  to  the  possessions  of 
her  family ;  “  but  that  was  a  refinement  of 
cruelty',  for  shortly  after  obtaining  possession, 
she  was  forced”  to  surrender  to  the  king  all 
these  immense  possessions.  After  her  death. 
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Edward  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  oi 
Warwick,  but  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
On  bis  death  the  title  was  held  in  abeyance, 
and  was,  after  a  time,  granted  to  John  Dudley, 
Viscount  Lisle,  who  was  descended  in  ^6 
female  line  from  the  old  Earls  of  W arwick.  This 
John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Viscount 
Lisle,  was  made  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
North,  and  Earl  Marshal ;  and  was  created 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  was  attaints  lor 
the  part  he  took  relating  to  Lady  J^j^®  Gr^’’, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1553.  He 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Guild¬ 
ford,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family,  of  whoin 
the  eldest,  Henry,  was  killed  at  the  smge  of 
Boulogne ;  tke  second,  John,  was  called  Earl  oi 
Warwick  during  his  father’s  lifetime  ;  Ambrose, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  W arwick ;  Guildlora, 
who  was  beheaded  with  his  father  ;  Robert,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  others.  In 
1557  Ambrose  Dudley,  the  third  son,  having 
obtained  a  reversion  of  the  attainder,  had  the 
estates  restored  to  him,  and  was  re-created 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  married  three  wives, 
but  had  no  issue  by  either,  and,  dying  in 
1589,  the  title  became  extinct.  _ 

In  1618  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
conferred  by  James  I.  on  Robert,  Lord  Rich, 
but,  not  being  descended  from  the  formei^arls, 
the  estates  did  not  fall  into  his  hands.  Dying 


in  a  few  months  after  his  creation,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Rich,  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  the  Long  Parliament,  whose 
son  (afterwards  Earl  of  Warwick)  married 
Frances,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  After  passing  through  five  other 
members  of  this  family  the  title  again  became 
extinct,  on  the  death  of  the  last  earl  of  that 
line,  Edward  Rich,  in  1769. 

In  November  of  that  year  (1759)  the  title 
was  conferred  upon  Francis  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  of  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of  the 
Greviles,  and  a  descendant  of  Fulke  GreviUe, 
the  “  servaunt  to  Quene  Elizabeth,  Concellor  to 
King  James,  and  Frend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidnej',” 
to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  our  account  of  Pens- 
hurst.  Francis,  Lord  Broolie,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  barony,  when  only  eight  years  of 
age.  In  1746  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  Brooke,  of  Warwick  Castle;  and  in  1759 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  patent  to 
bear  the  ancient  crest  of  the  earls — the  bear 
and  ragged  staff.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  by  whom,  besides 
others,  he  had  a  son,  George  Greville,  who 
succeeded  him  as  second  earl  of  that  line.  His 
lordship  married  first,  Georgiana,  only  daughter 
of  Lord  Selsey,  who  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
her  only  child,  a  year  after  marriage;  the 
child,  a  son,  living  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
married,  secondly,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  R. 
Vernon,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  the  Countess  of 


Ossory,  and  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 
By  that  lady  he  had  three  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Dying  in  1816,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Richard  Greville,  as 
Earl  Brooke,  Earl  of  Warwick,  &c.,  who,  in 
1816,  married  Lady  Sarah  Elizabeth  Saville, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough,  and 
widow  of  Lord  Monson;  she  died  in  1851. 


his  father  as  fourth  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  that 
line,  and  in  the  previous  year  (1852)  mar¬ 
ried  the  Lady  Ann  Charteris,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  living,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz. ; 
—  the  Hon.  Francis  Richard  Charles  Guy 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  born  in  1853,  his  heir- 


to  the  title  in  1853,  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Warwickshire  Yeomanry,  a  Trustee  of 
Rugby  School,  and  is  patron  of  three  livings. 

The  arms  of  the  present  peer  are — sable,  on  a 
cross  within  a  bordure,  all  engrailed,  or,  five 
pellets.  Crests — first,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet, 
gules,  a  demi-swan  with  wings  expanded  and 
elevated,  argent,  for  Brooke ;  second,  a  bear 
sejant  bearing  a  ragged  staff,  argent,  muzzled, 
gules,  for  Beauchamp,  Ac.  Supporters — two 


By  this  lady  his  lordship  (who  died  in  1853) 
had  an  only  son,  the  present  peer, 

George  Guy  Greville,  Earl  Brooke,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Baron  Brooke  of  Beauchamp’s 
Court,  all  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  was  born  in  March,  1818,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degrees.  In  1853  he  succeeded 


presumptive  ;  the  Hon.  Alwyn  Henry  Fulke 
Greville,  born  in  1854  ;  the  Hon.  Louis  George 
Greville,  born  in  1856;  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Robert  Greville,  born  in  1866  ;  and  the  Hon. 
Eva  Sarah  Louisa  Greville,  born  in  1860.  His 
lordship,  who  sat  in  Parliament  for  South  War¬ 
wickshire  from  1846  to  the  time  of  succeeding 


swans,  wings  inverted,  argent,  ducally  goi-ged, 
gules.  Motto,  “  Vix  ea  nostra  voco.” 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of  the 
place,  and  spoken  of  the  long  line  of  noble 
and  illustrious  owners,  both  ot  the  estates  and 
the  title,  let  us  turn  to  the  castle  itself,  as  it 
now  stands,  and  is  to  be  seen  by  visitors  in  our 
own  days.* 


*  To  be  continued. 
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SELECTED  PICTUEES. 

FEOM  THE  PICTHEE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

ALFEED  HAEEIS,  ESQ.,  ASHFIELD, 
BINGLEY. 

REXEIVAL  OF  THE  LEASE  REFHSED. 

E.  Nicol,  A.E.A.,  Painter.  E.  C.  Bell,  Engraver. 

In  our  notice,  in  the  month  of  March,  of 
the  works  of  this  artist,  his  picture  of  the 
‘  Eenewal  of  the  Lease  refused,’  was 
■passed  over  without  comment,  all  special 
allusion  to  it  being  deferred  till  we  could 
offer  our  readers  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  ;  the  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  in  1863,  and  then  obtained 
complimentary  criticism  in  our  columns. 
Whatever  political  opinions  Mr.  Nicol 
may  entertain  about  the  numerous  alleged 
“  Wrongs  of  Ireland,”  we  do  not  suppose 
that  he  intended  to  make  anything  but 
artistic  capital  out  of  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant  as  existing  in  the 
sister-island;  a  question  which  for  many 
years  has  agitated  the  country,  and  set 
statesman  and  legislators  “  by  the  ears,” 
and  is  now  at  this  very  time  occupying  the 
attention  of  Parliament  in  a  special  manner. 
Our  duty  is,  happily,  to  look  at  it  from  the 
point  presented  to  us  by  a  most  skilful 
delineator  of  Irishmen  and  Irish  manners, 
and  not  that  offered  by  landlords  and 
tenants  and  by  party-politicians.  The  land¬ 
lord  may  be  a  tyrant  in  his  own'domains,  or 
he  may  be  seeking  only  to  maintain  his  law¬ 
ful  rights  ;  the  tenant  may  be  oppressed  by 
the  exactions  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  an  idler 
who  allows  briars  and  thistles  to  grow 
where  corn  should  spring  up  or  the  potato 
cover  the  ground  with  its  purple  blossoms. 
We,  in  our  critical  capacity,  are  not  called 
upon  to  express  any  opinion  upon  this 
debatable  question,  nor  does  the  closest 
examination  of  Mr.  Nicol’s  picture  throw 
the  least  light  upon  it,  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
just  conclusion  about  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  either  party. 

The  scene  lies  in  the  office  or  “  business- 
room”  of  an  estate-agent,  who  is  visited 
by  a  frieze-coated  tenant  occupying,  per¬ 
haps,  some  eight  or  ten,  or  more,  acres  of 
land,  of  which  the  lease  is  expired.  The 
man  is  decent-looking  enough,  and  pro¬ 
bably  has  done  his  best  to  turn  his  holding 
to  good  account :  he  desires  to  have  his 
lease  renewed,  but  is  met  by  a  refusal ;  it 
is  evident  from  the  stem  and  unyielding 
countenance  of  the  agent,  that  no  argu¬ 
ment,  nor  appeal  to  pity,  nor  throats — if 
such  were  resorted  to — would  move  him 
from  his  determination  :  there  is  something 
vastly  expressive  of  inflexibility  in  that 
hard  face,  with  its  compressed  lips  and 
contracted  eyebrows,  and  even  in  the 
clasped  hands  with  the  upturned  thumbs  : 
the  man  is  a  study  of  an  inexorable  nature. 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that,  in  the 
interests  of  his  emplo5*er,  he  is  only  per¬ 
forming  his  duty,  though  it  seems  to  bo 
much  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings. 

The  applicant  has  received  his  answer, 
but  is  unwilling  to  take  it,  and  stands  by 
the  agent’s  table  hoping,  but  vainly,  for  a 
reversal  of  the  decision.  His  looks  are 
downca,Ht,  and  certainly  move  the  specta¬ 
tor  in  his  favour ;  who  knows  but  that  he 
may  leave  that  room  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  widely  different  from  those  with 
which  he  entered  it  ? 

The  interview  is  CTaphically  portrayed 
throughout,  even  to  the  agent’s  clerk,  who, 
pen  in  mouth,  is  rummaging  a  box  of 
documents — leases,  agreements,  and  deeds 
— indicative  of  territorial  possessions. 
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GOLD  IN  GEEAT  BEITAIN. 

The  only  metal  exported  from  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  was  tin ;  but  gold,  as  well  as 
silver,  is  enumerated  among  its  productions 
half  a  century  later,  by  Tacitus  in  his  “  Life  of 
Agricola “Fert  Britannia  aurum  et  argentum 
et  alia  metalla  pretium  victorise.”  Cicero  in 
his  Epistle  has  asserted  the  contrary.  In  the 
“  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Cardiganshire,”  published  by  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick 
in  1810,  the  author  speculates  on  the  probabi¬ 
lity,  that  the  Britons  wrought  the  mines  in  Car¬ 
diganshire  for  silver  and  gold.  He  infers  this 
chiefly  from  the  Triad,  which  celebrates  Cas- 
wallan,  Manawydan,  and  Llew  Llawgyfes,  as 
three  chiefs  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
golden  cars.  The  gold  used  for  British  coins 
(copied  from  the  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon) 
was  probably  obtained  from  the  stream-works 
of  which  traces  exist  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  the 
Carnarvon  mines,  &c.  Caesar,  in  his  description 
of  the  state  of  Britain  as  he  found  it,  divides 
the  inhabitants  into  colonists  and  aborigines. 
The  former  were  the  Belgae,  who  had  passed 
over  from  Gaul  at  different  times  and  with 
various  objects,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
coast.  The  Gauls  had  possessed  a  gold  coinage 
of  their  own  for  two  centuries  before  this,  and 
would  keep  up  the  practice  of  coining  here. 
We  all  know  how  the  stater  of  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon  (who  had  the  gold  mines  of  Crenides) 
degenerated  into  enigmatical  devices.  On 
British  coins  the  laureated  head  of  Apollo 
appears  as  a  wheat-ear  or  cross,  and  the  bir/a 
on  the  reverse  as  an  extraordinary  animal  with 
eight  legs,  a  single  mark  often  indicating  the 
charioteer.  Mr.  Evans  (who  has  made  British 
coins  his  special  study)  considers  the  Britons 
began  to  coin  money  about  b.c.  150,  and  used 
brass  dies  with  an  iron  collar.  Mr.  C.  W. 
King,  in  his  “  Precious  Stones  and  Metals,” 
p.  218,  maintains  that  no  British  coins  exist  that 
can  be  attributed  to  the  natives  beyond  the 
limits  of  Belgic  influence.  None  are  ever  found 
in  the  region  occupied  by  the  Silures,  nor  the 
country  of  the  Ordovices.  Sir  John  Pellus, 
(“  Fodinm  Regales,’  ’1470),  say  s  that  “  Cimboline, 
Prince  of  the  Trinobantes  (wherein  Essex  is 
included),  who  had  lived  much  at  Rome  in 
Augustus  his  time,  was  seated  at  Walden  in  that 
countie,  and  did  (according  to  the  Roman  way) 
coin  money  instead  of  rings,  which  might  be 
from  that  mine  which  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  in  Henry  IV.  his  time,  in  that  countie.” 
Mr.  Robert  Himt  points  out  that  this  mine  was 
never  discovered,  although  Henry  IV.  com¬ 
manded  Walter  Fitz waiter  to  apprehend  all 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  conceal  the  said 
mine.  Sir  John  Pellus  says  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain  the  Danmonii 
worked  mines  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the 
Belgse  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  Dimetae  in 
Cardiganshire. 

That  the  liomans  detected  gold  in  the  quartz 
rocks  of  Wales,  is  proved  by  the  statements  of 
Messrs.  Johnes  and  Warrington  Smyth  re¬ 
specting  the  Gogofau  or  Ogofau  mine  near 
Pumpsant,  Caermarthenshire,  (“Geological  Me¬ 
moirs,”  i.,  480).  This  mine  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  tbo  Cothy,  forming  part  of  the 
grounds  of  Dolau  Cothi,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Johnes.  The  traditions  of  the  country  point  to 
the  Romans  as  the  originators  of  these  works,  and 
that  they  were  carried  on  in  search  of  gold. 
Remains  of  Roman  pottery,  ornaments,  and  a 
bath,  induce  Mr.  Johnes  to  consider  there  was 
a  Roman  station  here.  Some  of  these  ornaments 
arc  of  gold,  of  beautiful  character.  The  name 
of  the  parish,  (Jonwill  Gaio,  is  supposed  to  signify 
“  the  advance  post  of  Cains.”  The  rock  through 
which  the  lodes  run  is  in  many  places  exposed, 
anfl  a  groat  part  of  the  mine  appears  to  have 
been  worked  like  a  quarrj^  open  to  the  day.  A 
specimen  of  gold  has  been  found  in  the  quartz 
of  one  of  the  lodes.  Here  and  there  a  sort  of 
cave  has  been  opened  and  then  for  a  short 
disbincc  pushed  on  as  a  gallery  C  or  7  feet 
high  and  5  or  G  feet  wide.  The  rock  consists 
of  white  q\iartzo8c  veinstones  traversing  slaty 
masses.  Traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  con¬ 
structed  probably  to  eonvey  water  to  wash  the 
gold,  have  been  observed. 


Gold  was  probably  the  first  metal  the  abori¬ 
ginal  Irish  were  acquainted  with.  The  Royal 
Irish  Academy  possesses  more  than  300  ancient 
articles  of  this  metal.  To  show  the  immense 
mass  of  gold  ornaments  which  must  at  various 
times  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  one  jeweller 
stated  he  had  had  £10,000  worth  through  his 
hands.  *  These  gold  ornaments  are  frequently 
discovered  in  bogs  by  turf- cutters,  as  if  they 
had  been  dropped  by  the  natives  in  flight  from 
one  another  in  their  feuds.  They  probably  hid 
their  ornaments  before  battle,  for  few  are  found 
on  a  warrior’s  corpse.  Dr.  Birch  says  that 
according  to  Maegeoghegan’s  translation  of 
“Clonmacnoise”  of  the  twelfth  century,  said  to  be 
a  transcript  of  “  Seancus  Moir,”  compiled  in  the 
fifth  century,  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  the 
reign  of  Teghernmas,  26th  king  of  Ireland, 
who  caused  Ucadon  of  Acalaun  at  Fothart, 
county  Wicklow,  to  make  gold  and  silver  pins 
to  put  in  men  and  women’s  garments  about  the 
neck.  He  is  said  to  have  died  b.c.  789.  Keating, 
in  his  “History  of  Ireland,”  p.  132,  says  that 
Mainheamhoin,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ordered 
that  the  gentlemen  of  that  countrj^  should  wear 
a  chain  about  their  necks  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  populace  ;  he  also  commanded  helmets 
to  be  made  with  the  necks  and  forepieces  of 
gold.  These  he  designed  as  a  reward  for  his 
soldiers,  and  bestowed  them  upon  the  most 
deserving  of  his  army.  His  son  Olderogdh  was 
the  first  person  who  introduced  the  wearing  of 
gold  rings  into  Ireland,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  persons  of  merit  who  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  were  in 
any  other  manner  particularly  distieguished. 

In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  a  gold 
plate  is  preserved  which  was  found  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  near  Bally- 
shaimon,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  song  of 
a  harper  who  chanced  to  come  in  while  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  (Dr.  Hopkins)  was  at  dinner. 
His  lordship,  not  understanding  Irish,  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  song,  but  upon 
inquirj'  he  found  the  substance  of  it  to  be  this ; 
that  in  such  a  place,  naming  the  very  spot,  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature  lay  buried,  and  that  over 
his  breast  and  back  were  plates  of  pure  gold 
with  large  rings  on  his  fingers.  Two  persons 
who  were  present  went  to  the  spot  and  found 
two  cu’cular  plates  of  gold;  the  remaining 
portions  were  probably  taken  away  by  persons 
who  had  been  on  the  same  errand  before.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  edition  of 
Camden’s  Britannia.  According  to  the  “  Book 
of  Days,”  it  is  stated,  that  since  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Ireland  has  become  an  object  of 
learned  research,  the  very  song  of  the  harper 
has  been  identified  and  printed,  though  it  was 
simply  traditional  when  sung  before  the  bishop. 
It  is  called  “  Moira  Borb,”  and  the  verse  relating 
to  the  discovery  is  this : — 

“  In  earth,  beside  the  loud  eascade. 

The  son  of  Sora’s  king  was  laid ; 

And  on  each  finger  placed  a  ring 
Of  gold,  by  mandate  of  the  king.” 

"  A  corslet  of  gold,  which  sold  for  £600  to  a 
goldsmith  at  Cork,  was  found  at  Lismore 
Walker’s  “Dress  of  the  Irish,”  p.  177).  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  (April 
7th,  1854,  an  account  was  read  of  the  discovery 
of  a  remarkable  hoard  of  gold  ornaments,  chiefly 
armlets,  in  county  Clare  in  the  course  of  railway 
operations.  The  mass  of  treasure  found,  was 
believed  to  be  very  great,  but  the  greater 
portion  w'as  sold  to  a  jeweller  in  Limerick,  and 
melted  down.f  We  propose  in  a  future  paper 

*  The  old  law  respecting  treasure  trove  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  thousands  of  antiquities  found  their  way 
into  the  melting  pot,  the  finders  refusing  to  give  them 
up  to  the  crown.  This  was  afterwards  amended,  and, 
about  1862,  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  finders  were 
to  be  paid  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  or  treasure 
by  the  crown ;  and  if  they  were  of  archaeological 
interest  a  portion  should  be  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  local  museums.  The  career  of  Eichard 
Occur  de  Lion  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end,  at 
Chaluz,  by  reason  of  his  attempt  to  enforce  the  feudal 
claim  of  treasure  trove. 

t  A  large  quantity  of  gold  ornaments  was  found,  in 
June,  1854,  near  Newmarket-on-Fergus.  Ancient  re¬ 
cords  state  that  a  chief  named  McMahon  went  to  battle 
in  this  region  “laden  with  gold,”  was  slain,  and 
stripped  of  hie  ornaments,  and  that  none  ever  dis¬ 
covered  what  became  of  the  spoil.  There  was  a  perfect 
layer  of  splendid  gold  gorgets,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of 
minor  size.  A  jeweller  paid  more  than  1250  for  a 
arnnll  part  of  this ;  in  fact,  it  was  stated  that  £6,030  was 
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on  early  Irish  Art  going  more  fully  into  the 
subject  of  these  early  gold  ornaments,  -which 
have  (according  to  their  appearance)  received 
the  names  of  gorgets,  lunettes,  torques  (Welsh 
or  Irish  tore,  a  twisted  collar),  ring-money,  &c., 
so  well  described  by  Dr.  Birch  in  his  admi¬ 
rably  illustrated  papers  on  “  The  Tore  of  the 
Celts,”  in  Archccolocjical  Journal  (ii.  p.  368  ;  iii. 
p.  27).* * 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  (about 
1795),  native  gold  was  accidentally  found 
to  occur  disseminated  in  the  bed  of  the  streams 
which  descend  from  the  northern  flank  of 
Croghan-Kinshela,  a  mountain  that  lies  on 
the  confines  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  A  i^oor 
schoolmaster  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
gold  while  fishing.  He  kept  the  secret  for 
twenty  years  and  enriched  himself,  but  having- 
married  he  told  his  wife,  and  she  revealed  it. 
Thousands  flocked  to  the  spot,  and  considerable 
quantities  were  collected.  It  is  estimated  that 
2,600  ounces,  worth  £10,000,  were  found  before 
the  Government  sent  a  military  guard  and  took 
possession  of  the  spot.  It  occurred  in  massive 
lumps  and  small  pieces :  one  piece  weighed  22 
ounces,  another  18  ounces,  others  9  and  7  ounces. 
The  total  quantity  of  gold  collected  by  the 
Government  workings  in  two  years  was  945 
ounces,  sold  for  £3,675,  and  the  works  were  then 
given  up.  This  gold  was  of  rich  colour,  con¬ 
taining  in  24  parts  22-58  of  piu-e  gold,  and  T42 
of  silver.  The  estimate  respecting  the  amount 
found  by  the  countr}'  people  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Fraser,  author  of  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  country  (1801).  This  large  quan¬ 
tity  was  all  found  between  the  24th  of  August 
and  the  15th  of  October,  1795.  So  pure  was 
the  gold  generally,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Dublin  goldsmiths  to  put  gold  coin  into  the 
opposite  scale  to  it,  and  to  give  weight  for 
weight.  The  Government  took  possession  of 
the  ground,  in  order  to  conduct  the  works  on 
scientific  principles ;  but,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
the  experiment  was  comparatively  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  mountains  were  explored  with  great 
care  and  minuteness  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  commissioners,  Thomas  Weaver,  Esq., 
who  stated  that  “  numerous  trials  were  made 
by  driving  and  sinking  in  the  veins  previously 
known  and  subsequently  discovered.  The 
mineral  substances  obtained  were  subjected  to 
the  operations  both  of  fire  and  amalgamation,  but 
in  no  instance  was  a  particle  of  gold  elicited  from 
them,  either  by  the  one  or  the  other  operation. 
The  result  persuaded  Government  that  no  gold 
was  to  be  found,  as  an  inherent  ingredient,  in 
the  veins  which  traverse  the  mountains,  and 
they  were  induced  to  abandon  the  works.” 
About  forty  years  after(  1840)  a  company  formed 
in  London  took  a  lease  of  this  district.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  visited  the  ground  in  July, 
1841,  and  at  that  time  about  sixty  persons 
were  at  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  practical  miner  from  Cornwall.  This  visit  is 
described  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall’s  book  on 
Ireland  (ii.  243).  The  works  were  conducted 
upon  a  small  and  poor  scale,  hardly  removed 
from  the  rough  process  of  the  peasantry,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  trace  the  gold  to  its 
source,  but  simply  to  obtain  it,  as  was  possi¬ 
ble,  from  "the  clay  bordering  the  stream. 
The  process  is  thus  described  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  The  gold  is  obtained  only  by 
continual  washings.  A  barrow-full  of  the  clay 
is  conveyed  to  a  wooden  trough,  into  which 
a  stream  of  rapid  water  is  made  to  run  ;  this 
clay  is  constantly  raked,  the  workman  occa¬ 
sionally  skimming  off  the  top,  which  he  pushes 
aside  out  of  his  way  as  useless ;  for  the  gold 
will  be  at  the  bottom.  In  this  way  he  labours 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  until  his  barrow-full 
of  “stuff”  is  reduced  to  a  quantity  barely  suf¬ 

reocived  by  the  finders  for  this  rich  booty,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  melted. 

In  1862  a  hoard  of  early  gold  ornaments  (as  armillm, 
torques,  and  rings)  was  found  by  a  labourer  at  Mount- 
field,  near  Hastings.  He  sold  them  for  old  metid,  at 
6d.  per  oz.,  and  a  refiner  afterwards  bought  them  for 
£500,  and  they  were  melted  do-wn.  The  parties,  by  the 
old  law  of  treasure  trove,  were  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  witli  liai-d  labour,  which  was  likely  to  ensure  the 
concealment  of  any  similar  discovery. 

*  See  also  Mr.  Albert  Way’s  paper  in  Arcluvological 
Journal,  vi.  p.  2;  Archaologia  Scotica,  iv.,  pi.  xii.  ; 
CoU.  Antigua,  iii.  p.  131 ;  “  Walker  on  Irish  Dress,”  iii.| 
fig.  5 ;  Transactions  Togal  Irish  Academy,  i.  p.  274. 


ficient  to  fill  an  iron  bowl  called  a  “  buddle.” 
This  is  continually  shaken  till  a  very  little  is 
j  left  in,  when  the  manager  tabes  charge  of  it. 

During  the  time  of  their  visit,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

I  Hall  saw  three  washings,  each  of  which  yielded 
from  three  to  nine  bits  of  gold,  varying  from 
the  size  and  thickness  of  a  spangle  to  a  small 
“lump,”  of  the  value  of  10s.  They  were  told 
it  was  rare  to  obtain  a  washing  without  any 
beneficial  result.  The  gold  was  principally 
found  along  the  sides  of  title  stream,  and  some¬ 
times  at  a  depth  of  many  feet  under  it,  sup¬ 
porting  a  theory  that  “  there  is  no  regular  vein 
in  the  mountain,  and  that  the  fragments  had 
probably  existed  in  a  part  of  the  mountain 
which  time  had  mouldered  away,  and  left  its 
more  permanent  treasure  as  the  only  monument 
of  its  ancient  existence.”  The  localities  that  have 
yielded  gold  in  the  largest  quantity  are  Ballin- 
vally,  Ballintemple,  and  Killahui-ler,  all  in  the 
same  valley.  The  metalliferous  veins,  the  dis- 
integi-ation  of  which  formed  the  sand  and  soil 
of  the  bed  of  the  streams  wherein  the  gold 
was  discovered,  could  not  be  found.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  describes  the  gold  as 
occurring  in  the  altered  lower  Silurian  schists 
of  Wicklo-v',  traversed  by  hornblendic  green¬ 
stones.  He  says  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  has 
collected  several  pepitas  of  Irish  gold,  the 
largest  being  two  inches  long.  They  are  free 
from  quai'tz  or  other  rocky  matrix,  and  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  debris  or  coarse  gravel 
on  that  slope  of  the  hill  where  a  rivulet  descends 
through  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carysfort. 
Tinstone  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  the 
gold  here. 

A  curious  example  of  the  value  of  tradi¬ 
tion  in  archEcological  matters  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  Wales.  In  1827  a  woman  stated 
that  she  was  much  frightened  in  passing  a 
large  barrow  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire  (called 
by  the  Welsh  Bryn-yr-elhjlon,  the  Hill  of  the 
Fairies),  by  seeing  a  spectral  skeleton,  late  at 
night,  standing  on  the  mound  clothed  in  a 
vestment  of  gold.  She  related  this  to  a  farmer 
the  next  morning,  and  six  years  after,  when  the 
barrow  was  cleared  away  for  agriculDiral  pur¬ 
poses,  a  skeleton  was  found,  round  the  breast  of 
which  was  a  corslet  of  pm-e  gold,  embossed  with 
ornaments  representing  nail  heads  and  lines. 
This  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  figured 
in  the  Arclmoloyia  (xxvi.  p.  425).  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  surmise  that  the  -vision  was  the 
resiiltof  a  lingering  remembrance  of  a  tradition 
which  the  -woman  had  heard  in  early  life  of 
golden  ornaments  buried  in  the  “  Fairies’  Hill.’ 

Jlr.  A.  Dean,  in  1847,  pronounced  some  of 
the  older  slaty  rocks  in  Merionethshire  to 
be  auriferous.  The  lodes,  says  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  are  subordinate  to  the  Lingula- 
flags  or  lowest  Silurian.  Veinstones  at  Dol- 
y-frwynog  consist  of  white  saccharoid  quartz, 
in  which  flakes  of  gold  are  distinctly  visible.* 
Professor  Ansted  states  that  the  gold  is  dis¬ 
seminated  both  in  grains  and  in  laminae, 
enclosed  in  irregular  veins  parallel  to  the 
lower  Silurian  schists,  and  contiguous  to  a 
poor  lode  of  copper  ore,  the  whole  lying  near  a 
greenstone  within  the  slaty  rocks.  He  says  the 
auriferous  bands  are  made  up  of  numerous 
threads  of  quartz  and  sulphate  of  barytes, 
which,  besides  the  grains  and  flakes  of  gold, 
contain  crystals  of  galena  and  copper  pyrites. 
Mr.  Warrington  Smyth  reports  that  the  St. 
David’s  lode  in  this  district,  near  the  old 
copper  mines  of  Clogau,  has  yielded  nearly 
£70,000  worth  of  gold.  The  quantity  raised 
from  this  lode  between  April,  1860,  and  May, 
1867,  is  12,416  ounces,  according  to  the  report 
furnished  to  her  Majesty’s  office  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  It  is  the  property  of  the  cro-wn.  In 
1860  the  mine  produced  only  a  profit  of  £163  ; 
but  in  1861,  gold  to  the  value  of  £6,030  was 
raised.  In  1863  the  profit  was  £2,257  ;  in 
1864,  £9,061;  in  1865,  £2,320;  but  in  1866  it 
had  fallen  to  £512,  though  in  the  first  half 
year  of  1867  £1,920  worth  was  raised,  and  not 
less  than  £1,900  was  raised  in  July  of  the  next 
half  year.t  These  statements  show  the 
variable  yield;  1,370  ounces  (worth  £5,300) 
were  obtained,  at  a  cost  of  £300,  from  212  tons 
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of  the  mineral,  as  much  as  four  times 
would  be  thought  good  in  Australia.  Mr. 
David  Forbes  considers  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
lodes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgelly  are 
seldom  or  only  faintly  auriferous,  except  when 
they  cut  through  the  lower  Lingula-flags  of 
that  district.  He  thinks  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  aur-iferous  deposits  and 
the  intrusive  rocks  of  the  district,  marked  as 
yreenstones  on  the  Geological  Survey  map. 
Gold  in  appreciable  quantities  was  found  in 
1852  by  the  Hon.  J.  Walpole  and  Sir  Augustus 
Webster,  by  washing  in  the  bed  of  the 
Mawddach. 

Having  thus  noted  the  occurrence  of  gold  in 
Ireland  and  Wales,  we  turn  to  England  before 
con.sidering  the  Sutherland  mines  in  Scotland. 
The  Poltimore  Copper  Mining  Company,  know¬ 
ing  that  their  mine  at  North  Molton,  Devon¬ 
shire,  contained  immense  deposits  of  auriferous 
gossan  (a  sort  of  spongy  ferruginous  quartz), 
determined  in  1853  to  test  the  value  of  the 
gold-bearing  material.  Two  cargoes  of  the 
gossan  wei-e  ti-ansmitted  to  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Rawlinson  and  Watson  of  St.  Helen’s.  The 
mine  contained  two  varieties  of  the  gossan, 
the  red  and  the  brown.  From  21  tons  of  the 
red  sort  the}^  obtained  28  ounces  7  dwts  of 
pure  gold ;  and  from  23  tons  14  cwts.  of  the 
brown,  7  ounces  2  dwts.  of  gold  of  like  quality. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  cost  of  transmission 
was  so  heavy  that  it  would  be  better  to  crush 
the  gossan  at  the  mine,  and  to  have  the  gold 
extracted  as  before  by  the  Messrs.  Rawlins. 
Another  cargo  they  received  yielded  18  dwts. 
of  gold  per  ton.  It  was  expected  the  profit  to 
the  company  would  be  £50,000  per  annum. 
The  gold  could  not  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye  nor  with  a  powerful  microscope.  This 
process  was  after  a  time  abandoned.* 

Mr.  R.  Pattison  was  induced  in  1852,  from  a 
description  of  the  gold  rocks  in  California,  to 
examine  similar  rock  formations  in  the  north 
of  Cornwall.  From  a  portion  of  a  quartz  vein 
at  Davidstowe  he  obtained  a  trace  of  gold  and 
reported  the  fact  to  the  Geological  Society  oi' 
Cornwall,  but  the  precious  metal  was  not  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  working. 

Pennant  says  that  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV. 
and  of  Scotland  vast  wealth  was  procured  in 
the  Lead  Hill  district  from  the  gold  washed 
from  the  mountains.  He  estimates  the 
value  of  it  at  £300,000.  Mr.  Harkness,  in 
a  paper  on  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  South  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  Gold  Di.stricts  of  Wanlock- 
head  and  the  Lead  Hills  {Quarterly  Journal, 
Geolof/ical  Society,  viii.  396),  says  that  the 
gold  is  found  disseminated  in  small  foliaceous 
particles  or  round,  in  grains,  in  the  quartz  veins 
which  traverse  the  greywacke  sandstone  and 
shale  in  a  direction  generally  at  right  angles  to 
their  strike.  A  specimen  weighing  240  grs. 
was  found.  The  district  furnishing  the  gold 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  zone  of  black  slate  which 
runs  from  Slobo  to  the  summit  cutting  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway  and  Glenochar,  in  the 
direction  of  Cairn  Ryan.  Near  Loch  Erne 
Head  gold  has  been  found  in  a  gossan  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  junction  of  trap  with  crystalline 
limestone  and  schists.  The  precious  metal  has 
also  been  discovered  at  Glen  Turret,  Perth¬ 
shire,  and  Cumberhead,  Lanarkshire. 

About  November,  1868,  Mr.  Robert  Gilchrist, 
a  native  of  Helmsdale,  Sutherland,  who  had 
been  for  eighteen  years  in  Australia,  was  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  the  formation  of  the 
creeks  in  Australia  and  the  Kildonan  strath, 
and  found  gold  in  the  burn  flowing  fr-om 
the  mountain  through  the  strath.  By  January, 
1869,  a  colony  of  diggers  were  established  in 
Helmsdale,  a  village  seventeen  miles  north  of 
Golspie,  and  no  less  than  ten  miles  from  the 
“diggings.”  The  majority  of  the  diggers 
had  to  walk  this  distance  every  morning,  but 
others,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold,  slept 
in  the  open  air  under  a  blanket  hoisted  on  a 
pole.  The  deposits  were  broken  up  with  pick- 
axes  and  crowbars,  and  thro-wn  into  basins,  dish- 
covers,  or  anything  which  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  washed  with  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  gold  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Up  to  January  27,  the  Times 

*  Liverpool  Mercury,  September  2,  1853. 
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correspondent  stated  only  £100  -worth,  -was 
found.  A  cro-wn  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  -was 
collected  and  £1  a  month  -was  charged  each 
‘‘  digger,”  so  that  a  man  earning  £1  a  week  had 
to  pay  7s.  out  of  it.  Between  200  and  300 
persons  were  at  one  time  searching  for  gold, 
and  exjjerienced  diggers  could  not  make 
more  than  £  1  a  week.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Inver¬ 
ness,  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  gold  at 
£4  per  ounce.  The  gold  was  of  excellent 
qiiality,  and  worked  up  admirahly.  Persons,  of 
course,  left  their  occupations  to  rush  to  the 
“  digging.s,”  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  of  a 
tradesman,  who  could  make  305.  a  week  at  his 
trade,  finding  in  the  same  time  gold  to  the 
amount  of  '2s.  id.,  and  having  to  -walk 
twenty  miles  a  day  into  the  bargain.  An 
exi-)erienced  digger  said  the  place  very  much 
resemliled  Hamilton’s  station  in  Hew  Zealand, 
taking  the  Kildonan  Hills  for  the  Iloghurn,  and 
the  burn  for  the  Itiver  Taire. 

The  Kev.  J.  M.  Joass  read  a  paper  before  the 
Geological  Society,  June  9,  1869,  on  the 
Sutherland  gold  fields.  *  He  was  introduced  by 
Sir  K.  Murchison,  who  called  attention  to  the 
general  geological  structure  of  the  counties  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  especially  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  that  region  are  situated  withiu  a  few  miles  of 
the  western  shore,  forming  a  steep  escarpment 
to  the  west  and  a  long  slope  to  the  east,  across 
which  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  great 
mass  of  these  mountains  must  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  (probably  by  floods  carrying  masses  of 
ice)  and  deposited  in  the  hollows  of  eastern 
Sutherland.  Sir  Roderick  regards  the  mica¬ 
ceous  flags  and  schists  overlying  the  lowest 
Silurian  quartzites  as  the  probable  source  of  the 
gold  found  in  Sutherland,  but  thought  the 
auriferous  rock  was  limited.  He  sugge.sts  that 
the  gold  debris  found  in  the  envhons  of  Kil¬ 
donan  and  Helmsdale  are  the  result  of  the 
abrasion  of  extensive  masses  of  the  granitic  and 
inetamorphic  lower  Silurian  rocks ;  which, 
occupying  wild  interior  tracks,  extend  east¬ 
wards  to  the  district  under  consideration,  where 
i  their  broken  materials  have  been  lodged  in  the 
,  depression  of  Hast  Sutherland.  Ho  considers 
the  valleys  on  the  long  eastern  coast  of  Ross- 
!  shire,  which  accompany  the  line  of  Loch  Shin, 
;ind  the  River  Oikel,  may  also  be  found  to  be 
auriferous.  The  extent  of  country  over  which 
gold  has  been  ascertained  to  occur — the  south- 
ea.st  of  Sutherland  and  contiguous  irortion  of 
Caithness — measures  about  thirty  miles  from 
cast  to  west,  and  about  twenty  from  north  to 
south.  Jlr.  Joass  says  the  drift  consists  of 
blui.sh  and  yellow  clay  with  light  coloured 
patches,  and  is  most  frctiucntly  a  ferruginous 
gravel  with  rolled  boulders.  Gold  was  found 
in  the-  gn  at'  .st  quantity  in  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  alluvium.  As  regards  the  source  of  the 
gold,  several  specimens  of  water-rolled  stone 
rich  in  gold  were  discove  red  in  the  Suisgill  and 
Kildon  an  bums.  'J’hc  components  of  the  stone 
are  felsjiar  iind  quartz.  Ujt  to  .June  Mr.  .Joass 
considers  that  about  £3,000  worth  of  gold  had 
been  di.seovered.  He;  states  that  the  Pictish 
'I’-iwers  are  specially  .-ibundant  within  the 
asc' rt.'iim  d  auriferous  district,  and  considers 
th'-ir  number  and  strength  suggest  the  fre- 
epiency  aii'l  fonniehilfle  neiture  of  maritime 
inv.i.-.ions,  fe.r  which  a  motive  may  be  found  in 
thi  eiipjs  litiejn  that  tlie  elistrie-t  was  known  in 
jiriinitive  time-i;  to  be;  rich  in  gold  or  edher 
mine-r.'il  tr--*  eure.a.  'I’hiH  anciemt  working  of  the 
j  gold  tt-iuM  exid.'iin  why  the;  large-st  nugge-t 
found  only  werighc  2  e,z.  17  dwts.  Professeir 
Jiamray  con;eieler-.  that  no  quantity  of  gefld 
woulel  ever  be  fi)un<l  in  pure;ly  glacieel  de  posits, 
as  in  such  de/ri/m  sjiccifie;  gravity  went  for 
nothing. 

The  author  of  “  Fro.st  and  I-'ire”  (a  work  verj- 
highly  sp<,ke-n  of  by  .Sir  R.  I.  ,Murehi.son)  has 
recently  iiuhli.sheel  a  jiamphlet  em  the  Suthe-r- 
I  hand  gold  digging  f’Hdinburgh  ;  Kdnionston  and 
I)ougla.S|.  He  .-,,1^,,  the  Kihloniin  leiirn  has 
carvi-d  a  tn-nch  in  crysteilline  .Silurian  roe  k  from 
the  phici;  whe-re  the  chief  diggings  we;re  carried 

Ion  ilown  to  the  farm-hou.se.  Little  gold  has 
he  en  got  out  of  the  actual  water-course.  'J'he 
wa.shcrs  dig  into  their  i-laim  till  they  ge-t  to  the 
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solid  rock.  Most  of  the  gold  was  found  near 
the  rock  among  the  biggest  stones  and  in  chinks 
of  the  rock.  To  wash  gold,  a  man  must  be  skilled 
in  practical  hydrauhes  ;  to  know  where  to  seek, 
he  must  know  the  nature  of  burns  ;  to  find  the 
source  of  the  gold,  he  must  be  wise  in  other 
ways.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  many  raw 
hands  could  earn  nothing  at  these  diggings. 
The  Soisgeul  or  Suisgill  burn,  higher  up, 
yielded  gold,  and  a  boy  picked  up  a  nugget 
worth  £9,  larger  than  a  bean.  All  the  nuggets 
and  gold  found  here  were  as  much  water- worn 
as  the  stones  in  the  burn,  so  that  the  source  of 
the  gold  was  probably  far  away.  The  small 
rivulets  could  not  quarry  all  the  stones  they 
rolled  and  sorted,  but  former  glacial  action 
might  have  done  it.  The  whole  plateau  of 
Sutherland  is  drift,  and  the  iceprobably  conveyed 
the  gold  from  the  place  whence  it  carried  the 
drift.  Geology  shows  that  “  northern  ice 
moved  from  the  northern  end  of  Scandinavia 
south-westwards"  to  Scotland,  south-eastwards 
through  Finland.”  Curiously  enough  the  river 
Tarra,  in  Russian  Lapland,  yields  gold,  and  was 
the  scene  of  busy  digging  in  the  autumn  of 
1868.  According  to  this  larger  view  (a  very 
ingenious  one  to  say  the  least),  Sutherland  gold 
may  have  come  from  Lapland  if  it  belongs  to 
the  northern  drift ;  it  may  have  come  from 
Clibric  if  it  belongs  to  local  glacial  drift.  It  is 
quite  possible,  says  our  author,  “  that  a  nugget, 
now  in  the  burn  of  Kildonan,  may  have  sailed 
on  an  iceberg  from  Scandinavia  to  the  shoulder 
of  Clibric  when  the  sea  was  high,  and  may 
have  slid  thence  with  the  local  glacier  when  the 
land  rose.  It  may  have  been  left  in  the  hill-  j 
side  in  the  lateral  moraine  when  the  glacial 
period  ended  in  these  regions,  thence  to  remain  I 
at  rest  till  the  local  burn  cut  through  the  j 
glacial  drift  and  rolled  it  down  hill.”  He  i 
concludes  thus  : — “  It  is  probable  that  gold  and 
drift  came  from  old  Silurian  rocks,  and  from 
the  watershed  of  Sutherland.  It  is  possible 
that  the  drift  came  from  Scandinavia,  or  from 
the  Polar  Basin.”  The  Shetlands  are  formed 
chiefly  of  crystalline  Silurian  rocks  and  granite, 
with  evidences  of  glacial  action  everywhere. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  April,  1869,  in  the 
Ness  Mure  burn,  in  Unst,  in  Shetland.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scotsman,  early  in  January, 
1870,  gold  was  found  near  the  famous  Falls  of 
Foyers,  in  Scotland,  in  washings  from  the 
river,  and  in  a  basin  of  alluvial  drift  below  a 
range  of  trap  rock.  Sir  R.  Murchison  and 
Dr.  Lindsay  pointed  out  that  this  spot  was 
likely  to  be  auriferous.  Messrs.  Furguson 
recently  examined  part  of  the  watershed  of  the 
Nairn,  and  in  two  hours  found  2  dwts.  of  gold 
of  fine  quality.  In  the  whole  of  the  district 
extending  from  Foyers  to  Naim  the  geological 
features  arc  rocks  of  secondary  formation,  with 
occasional  outcrops  of  granite,  shale,  clay-slate, 
quartz,  and  extensive  ridges  of  trap  rock 
generally  prevail.  Many  places  around  have 
been  in  ancient  times  named  from  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  gold. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  in  his  “  Siluria,” 
states  that  the  rocks  which  are  the  most 
auriferous  belong  to  the  Paheozoic  epochs,  and 
especially  to  the  lower  Silurian  ago.  But  there 
are  examples  of  auriferous  igneous  rocks  and 
veinstones  having  been  jn-otruded  into  strata  of 
secondary  age.  Gold  has  never  been  found  in 
any  appreciable  quantity  in  secondary  or 
tertiary  deposits,  where  such  strata  are  in  their 
natural  condition.  So  that,  as  Sir  Roderick 
observes,  every  oncwlio  lives  in  tracts,  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  whicli  consists  of  such  unaltered  rocks, 
may  be  assured  that  he  can  never  find  gold  in 
them.  “The  Pah-eozoic  accumulations  which 
followed  from  the  lower  Silurian  up  to  the 
Carboniferous  inclu.sivc  have  been  the  deposits 
which  in  the  tracts  where  they  have  undergone 
a  metamorphosis  or  change  of  structure  by 
igneous  agency,  or  have  been  penetrated  by 
quartz  veins,  are  the  chief  sources  whence  gold 
has  Jjecn,  or  is,  derived.”  Besides  igneous 
rocks,  whether  granites  or  diorites,  which  have 
carried  up  gohl  in  their  matrix,  certain  geolo¬ 
gical  zones  only  in  the  cnist  of  the  globe  have 
been  rendered  richly  auriferous.  The  quantity 
of  gold  originally  imparted  to  the  Silurian  or 
other  rocks  in  the  British  Isles  was  small.  As 
a  general  rule,  gold  is  worked  to  the  greatest 


advantage  in  the  natural  debris  of  the  earlier 
rocks,  instead  of  having  to  crush  rock  for  it. 
Sir  Roderick  says  experience  has  taught  the 
miner  that  as  he  follows  the  veinstones  down¬ 
wards  by  deep  shafts  into  the  body  of  the  rock 
the  gold  diminishes  in  volume.  The  only  cases 
in  which  very  deep  mining  in  the  solid  matrix 
repays  are  chiefly  those  where  the  rocks  are 
soft,  or  the  price  of  labour  low.  This  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  theoryof  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gold  by  a  simple  aqueous  solution,  and 
is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
the  metal,  in  which  Sir  Roderick  believes.  The 
appearance  exhibited  by  the  strings  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  metal  indicates  such  an  origin. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  precious  metal  has  ever  been 
found  in  conglomerates  or  sandstones  of 
Palaeozoic  or  Mesozoic  age.  Gold  was,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  the  last  formed  of  the  metals. 

Humboldt,  in  his  “  Voyages  ”  (ii.  238),  as¬ 
serts  that  in  Guiana  “  gold,  like  tin,  is  some¬ 
times  disseminated  in  an  almost  imperceptible 
manner  in  granitic  rocks,  without  the  ramifica¬ 
tion  or  interlacing  of  any  small  veins.”  But 
no  case  is  known  in  which  the  gold  contained 
in  veinstones  increases  in  volume  as  you  de¬ 
scend  into  the  body  of  a  mountain. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclnde  this 
paper  by  a  note  or  two  from  a  little  volume  of 
“  Lectures  on  Gold,  by  various  gentlemen,  for 
the  instruction  of  emigrants  about  to  proceed  to 
Australia”  (Bogue,  1853),  As  with  diamonds, 
emigrants  continually  bring  over  glittering 
substances  resembling  gold,  which  prove  to  be 
nothing  but  iron  and  copper  pyrites  or  yeUow 
mica.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in  his  essay-  in  this 
volume  on  “  The  Chemical  Properties  of 
Gold,”  gives  the  following  methods  for  distin¬ 
guishing  it. 

If  bleaching  powder  is  thrown  into  water 
containing  gold,  adding  spirit  of  salt,  and 
heating  the  mixture  gently,  the  gold  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  chlorine  evolved.  The 
substance  supposed  to  contain  gold  should  be 
placed  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  and 
ground  to  powder,  add  to  the  solution  carbonate 
of  soda,  then  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  and 
a  brown  precipitate  is  the  result.  If  the  solu¬ 
tion  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  the 
liquid  on  the  addition  of  green  vitrol  is 
coloured  brown  by-  reflected  light,  and^blue  by 
transmitted  light. 

To  distinguish  pyrites  from  gold : — A  scale 
of  gold  would  readily  be  taken  up  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  while  iron  pyrites  cannot  be  so 
seized.  If  a  little  pyrites  is  thrown  on  a 
shovel  and  heated  over  the  fire  the  smell  of 
sulphur  will  be  very  obvious,  and  the  yeUow 
compound  will  be  gradually  roasted  to  the 
colour  of  red  Ron  rust.  A  piece  put  on  a 
bright  shilling  and  heated  over  a  lamp  will 
soon  cause  a  smell  of  sulphur.  Copper 
pyrites  is  often  mistaken  for  gold  ;  but  if  roasted 
in  the  same  manner,  it  will  leave  a  reddish 
black  ash,  exhaling  the  smell  of  sulphur. 

Reduce  auriferous  quartz  to  powder,  boil  for 
some  time  in  an  earthenware  or  glass  vessel 
with  aqua  regia.  Pass  the  solution,  after 
diluting  it  with  water,  through  a  filter,  then 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  till  no  efifervescence  takes  place.  This 
precipitates  all  other  metals  which  may  be 
present,  except  gold  and  platinum.  Now  filter 
from  the  former,  and  add  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  until  it  docs  not  cause  efiFervescence  and 
has  a  sour  taste,  then  boil ;  if  there  be  any  gold 
present  it  will  be  precipitated  as  a  black 
powder. 

When  Dr.  Playfair  gave  his  lecture  he  exhi¬ 
bited  some  y-ellow  mica,  a  light  substance  of 
small  specific  gravity,  and  having  none  of  the 
properties  of  gold.  It  M-as  part  of  a  cargo 
brought  from  the  Arkansas  in  mistake  for  gold 
by  an  adventurer  who  was  nearly  mined  by  it. 
The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  its  great  charac¬ 
teristic,  being  19^  times  heavier  than  water. 
He  also  exhibited  an  imposing  government-box, 
with  official  seal  and  lock,  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Institution  only  a  short  time 
before,  supposed  to  contain  gold  from  a  newly-- 
discovered  gold  region  in  one  of  our  neighbour¬ 
ing  islands.  It  proved  to  be  only  iron  pyrites  ! 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 
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PRINTING  UPON  CORKA 

Among  the  advertisement  sheets  for  the  month 
of  May  last  of  a  new  serial,  which  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  use 
of  the  once  exciting  phrase  of  “  m5’stery,”  may 
be  noticed  a  small  square  leaf  of  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  substance,  which  itself  may  well  be 
called  mysterious,  not  in  a  literary,  but  in  a 
physical  sense.  It  resembles  leather,  excepting 
that  it  is  pierced  with  numerous  minute  holes. 
The  most  usual  explanation  is,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  new  Japanese  papers.  But  the  sub-aromatic 
smell  betrays  its  vegetable  nature.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  thin  leaf  of  cork. 

The  beauty  of  the  material,  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  it  lends  itself  to  the  service  of 
the  printer  and  of  the  engraver,  the  tenacity 
of  the  substance,  which,  though  less  than^  that 
of  vellum,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  paper,  on  which  the  cheap  daily 
journals  are  now  printed,  are  all  worthy  of 
attention.  The  resistance  to  damp,  which  is  so 
destructive  to  paper,  is  another  important 
quality.  But  the  chief  cause  of  surprise  is  the 
delicate  tenacity  of  the  leaf.  Less  than  the  two 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  is  as  regular 
in  its  surface  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  some 
delicate  textile  fabric. 

The  character  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
leavesof  cork  are  produced  is  a  further  mystery, 
and  one  which  we  are  unable  to  explain  to  our 
readers,  as  a  recent  visit  which  we  paid  to  the 
scene  of  operations  was  only  allowed  on  the 
promise  of  silence.  Very  simple  in  its  ultimate 
form,  this  machinery  is  the  product  of  much 
thought  and  skill.  It  is  so  accurate  in  its 
structure,  and  so  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  workman,  that  it  will  slice  a  disc  of  cork 
into  layers  of  250  to  the  inch.  The  little  leaves 
which  first  attracted  our  attention  cost  a 
farthing  a  piece  ;  so  that  the  origination  of  this 
method  of  advertisement  is  somewhat  of  a 
spirited  venture. 

The  craft  of  the  cork-cutter  more  closely 
resembles  those  ancient  mysteries  of  trade  by 
the  maintenance  of  which  the  great  guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages  rose  to  wealth  and  to  power, 
than  do  most  of  our  modern  branches  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  seven  years’  apprenticeship  which 
was  once  indispensable  in  every  trade,  is  little 
time  enough  in  which  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the*' qualities  of  cork,  and  the  methods  of 
selection,  of  purchase,  and  of  manipulation. 
The  number  of  cork-cutters  in  London  is  lew 
compared  with  almost  any  other  craft.  For¬ 
merly  there  was  only  one  cork  merchant,  now 
there  are  six.  The  purchase  of  cork,  as  it 
is  imported  in  bales,  is  thought  to  require 
greater  maturity  of  judgment  than  any  other 
mercantile  selection,  not  even  excepting  that  of 
precious  stones.  The  machinery  employed  is 
not  protected  by  patent  (for  indeed  one  or  two 
machines  for  each  description  of  work  are 
sufficient  for  the  entire  demand),  but  is  kept 
carefully  under  lock  and  key.  Individual 
judgment,  special  knowledge,  skill  steadily 
directed  to  one  object,  characterise  this  craft, 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  handed  down  as  an 
hereditary  occupation. 

So  peculiar  are  the  advantages  combined  in 
the  hark  of  the  Querciis  mher,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell  how  much  modern  civilisation  is 
indebted  to  that  remarkable  tree  for  its  actual 
development.  The  weird  and  gnarled  forms  of 
the  cork  oak  impart  a  kind  of  savage  sadness  to 
those  parts  of  Southern  Europe  where  they 
dominate  the  landscape.  Alone  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world  this  tree  submits  to  the  repeated 
torture  of  denudation ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seasons,  reproduces  its  valued  bark.  It 
gives,  however,  mute,  but  unmistakable,  signs 
of  agony;  nor  do  the  later  coats  equal  the 
beauty  of  the  original  surface.  For  the  use  of 
man  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how,  since  the  very 
invention  of  wine,  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree 
has  been  the  true  guardian  of  the  treasures  of 
Liber.  The  domestic  service,  however,  is  but 
small  compared  with  the  advantage  offered  by 
the  nature  of  this  material  to  the  chemist.  Not 
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only  as  a  ready  and  perfect  stopper  for  glass  ves¬ 
sels  of  every  kind,  but  as  an  everavailable  means 
of  making  the  connections  of  tube,  and  retort, 
and  receiver,  for  the  operations  of  the  labora- 
tary,  the  utility  of  a  material  that  combines  the 
qualities  of  wax,  of  sponge,  and  of  cardboard, 
that  is  impermeable  to  damp,  that  cuts  with  a 
file  as  readily  as  paper  with  the  scissors,  that  is 
fixed  in  place  in  a  second,  and  will  remain 
imperishable  for  centuries,  is  absolutely  im¬ 
measurable.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
chemist  could  have  got  on  without  cork. 

For  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  vintner 
and  the  chemist  it  is  probable  that  the  utility  ;of 
cork  will  be  further  developed.  The  naturalist 
knows  its  value  for  the  lining  of  cases,  especially 
for  the  preservation  of  insects  and  smaller 
specimens  that  are  fixed  bj’  pins.  For  the 
setting  of  ivory-carvings,  caniei,  gems,  and 
jewellery,  nothing  is  so  appropriate  as  to 
plunge  or  nestle  each  object  in  a  nest  of  cork 
covered  with  velvet.  In  our  army,  thick  sheets 
of  cork  are  used  for  the  lining  of  shakos.  In 
civil  life,  those  of  us  who  are  confined  to  the 
daily  wear  of  the  chimney-pot  hat,  and  who  have 
once  made  a  trial  of  those  hats  the  actual  sub¬ 
structure  of  which  is  formed  of  this  delicate  and 
elastic  substance,  fully  appreciate  the  luxury 
of  their  light  weight.  The  only  objection  to 
cork  hats,  namely  that  they  can  he  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  a  blow,  has  been  obviated  by  recent 
improvements.  Good  wine,  they  say,  needs  no 
bush.  If  this  were  the  case  the  great  advertising 
interest  would  be  in  danger.  But  when  the 
character  of  the  cellar  is  once  ascertained  the 
proverb  may  hold  true  enough,  and  such  is  our 
own  experience  of  the  excellence  of  the  cork  hat, 
the  inventors  of  which  are  members  of  one  of 
the  first  firms  which  originally  introduced  our 
present  substitute  for  beaver. 

The  chips,  slices,  and  sawdust  of  this  light 
and  imperishable  substance  might  be  available 
for  the  stuffing  of  cushions  for  boats,  yachts, 
and  all  sea  -  going  and  river  -  going  craft. 
Luxury  and  safety  may  he  thus  combined,  and 
every  footstool  or  sofa  squab  be  fitted  for 
service  as  a  life-preserver.  Other  uses  will 
doubtless  be  found  for  the  material.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  we  are  doing  a  service  to 
Industrial  Art  in  general  in  thus  directing 
attention  to  the  new  method  of  producing 
thinly  laminated  plates  of  cork.  We  believe 
that  the  industry  is  very  limited  in  its  locality, 
and  that  the  cork-cutter  who  has  supplied 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  with  the  leaves 
hearing  the  effigy  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and  the 
hatter  who  uses  these  lamince  for  the  foundation 
of  his  hats,  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  yet  put  the  bark  of  the  cork-oak  to  such 
ingenious  use. 

— ^ — 

OBITGARY. 

DAVID  O.  HILL,  E.S.A. 

WHEsr,  toward.?  the  end  of  last  year,  our 
pen  was  engaged  upon  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  works  of  this  painter,  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  some  misgiving  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  a  record  of  his  death  would  also 
appear  ,in  our  columns.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and 
this,  combined  with  the  natural  infirmities 
of  advancing  years — though  he  was  not  an 
old  man — obliged  Mr.  Hill  to  resign,  not 
very  many  months  since,  the  post  of  sec- 
cretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  an 
office  he  had  held  during  forty  years  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Art  and  artists  of  his 
native  country ;  yet  he  must  have  worked 
assiduously  in  his  studio  tiE.  very  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  for  in  this  year’s  exhibition 
of  the  Scottish  Academy  were  no  fewer 
than  nine  of  his  pictures.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  was  said  in 
the  notice  referred  to.  If  Mr.  Hill’s  works 
may  not  rank  with  the  highest  productions 
of  British  artists,  even  with  the  best  of 
those  of  Scotland,  he  did  much  to  maintain 
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the  honour  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  His  subjects  were  always  judi¬ 
ciously  selected,  are  treated  with  true 
poetical  feeling,  and  are  delicately  rather 
than  forcibly  rendered;  yet  his  management 
of  light  and  shade  gives  to  them  a  power 
which  painters  of  greater  vigour  do  not 
always  attain.  In  the  Art- circles  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  which  he  was  so  long  and 
intimately  associated,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  sincere  friends,  his  loss  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  deplored,  and  his 
absence  from  them  deeply  regretted  ;  but 
the  most  sorrowful  of  those  who  mourn  his 
death  will  be  his  widow,  Mrs.  I).  O. 
Hill,  a  lady  whose  sculptured  works  have 
gained  for  her  high  reputation  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM  EGLEY. 

This  artist  was  born  at  Doncaster,  in 
1798.  His  family  removed  soon  after  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  where 
his  father  lived  and  died,  the  respected  and 
confidential  agent  and  friend  of  the 
Walkers  of  Eastwood.  Erom  both  parents 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  that  strict  in¬ 
tegrity  which  distinguished  him  through 
life.  Among  his  father’s  books  a  few  quaint 
volumes  on  necromancy  and  cognate  sub¬ 
jects  laid  the  foundation,  even  thus  early, 
of  his  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  Psychology ;  and  perhaps  his  interest 
in  geology,  which,  next  to  his  love  of  Art, 
was  stronger  than  any  other,  was  the  result 
of  passing  his  early  years  in  a  coal  country. 
The  gift  of  a  box  of  colours,  by  a  friend  of 
the  family,  helped  to  foster  an  innate  love 
of  painting,  and  was  often  afterwards  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  him  as  the  greatest  joy  of  his 
childhood. 

On  coming  to  London,  he  was  for  some 
time  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  William 
Darton,  the  publisher,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteemed ;  and  his  first  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  only  son,  (also  an  artist),  was 
a  connexion  of  that  family.  Scrupulously 
exact  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he 
yet  managed,  by  robbing  himself  of  rest  and 
recreation,  to  practise  his  beloved  Art.  One 
of  his  first  visits  had  been  to  the  exhibition 
at  Somerset  House,  and  he  often  spoke  of 
the  emotion  he  felt  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  not  long  before,  with  the  innate 
consciousness  of  power,  he  resolved,  at  all 
risks,  to  follow  the  career  of  an  artist ;  and 
for  some  years  he  had  to  brave  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  a  man  must  meet,  who  has, 
at  the  same  time  to  labour,  to  learn,  and 
to  live.  He  never  had  a  drawing-lesson  in 
his  life,  but  his  persevering  energy  over¬ 
came  every  obstacle,  and  in  1824  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  of  his  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  They 
were  portraits  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  David 
Ogilby,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Yates,  the 
well-known  actor. 

With  two  exceptions,  he  was  a  constant 
exhibitor  to  the  close  of  his  life :  his  last 
year’s  picture  being  a  characteristic  por¬ 
trait  of  a  literary  friend,  the  Chevalier  de 
Chatelain ;  that  of  the  previous  year,  one 
of  his  friend,  J.  H.  Eoley,  E.A. 

A  catalogue  of  pictures  painted  since 
1824,  which  a  short  time  before  his  death 
he  calculated  had  reached  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  would  include  the  names 
of  nearly  every  family  of  distinction  in 
England ;  besides  those  of  many  foreigners 
whose  names  are  historic : — Count  Pozzo 
de  Borgo,  the  families  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
and  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  children  of 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  and  those  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  the  latter  painted  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  He  was  especially  successful  in  his 
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portraiture  of  cHldren,  Tritli  whom  his 
geuial  manners  rendered  him  a  universal 
favourite.  His  works,  chiefly  miniatures, 
are  thstinguished  hy  their  truthfulness, 
purity  of  colour,  and  generally  high  finish. 

In  private  life  his  never-failing  courtesy, 
strict  integrity,  and  keen  intelligence,  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  who  came  within  his  in¬ 
fluence.  The  latter  months  of  his  life  were 
marked  by  severe  suffering  ;  but  to  the  last 
he  retained  that  bright  calm,  the  result  of 
a  guileless  life  of  labour  and  of  love.  He 
expired  on  the  19th  of  March,  at  the  age  of 
•seventy-two. 


JOHN  WOOD. 

John  Wood  was  born  in  London  on  the 
•29th  of  June,  ISOl.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  as  an  artist,  and 
commenced  life  as  a  teacher,  but  after¬ 
wards,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
entered  upon  commercial  pursuits. 

At  an  early  age,  it  was  his  son’s  delight 
to  stand  on  a  little  stool  by  his  father’s 
side,  to  watch  him  making  slight  sketches, 
which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  imi¬ 
tate.  Love  of  Art  strengthened  with  his 
years.  At  school  he  sketched  his  school¬ 
fellows  ;  and  at  earliest  dawn,  when  all 
around  were  locked  in  sleep,  he  rose  to 
make  outlines  from  the  works  of  Eaphael. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  prospect  of 
ever  following  the  bent  of  his  inclination, 
but  at  length  the  wished- for  opportunity 
arrived.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Laines,  a  drawing-master,  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  Henry  Sass ;  and  in  his 
studio  he  made  the  drawing  that  admitted 
him  as  a  probationer  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy.  He  obtained  his  student’s  ticket  in 
March,  bS19  ;  in  lS2d  he  exhibited  his  first 
picture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  ‘  Adam  and 
Kvo  lamenting  ever  the  Head  Body  of  Abel,’ 
which  obtained  favourable  notice.  In  182-5 
he  gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  for  his  picture  of  ‘Joseph  expound¬ 
ing  the  Dreams  of  I’haraoh’s  Chief  Butler 
and  Baker.’ 

One  of  the  earliest  pictures  that  attracted 
thi-  attention  of  the  lovers  of  Art  was  his 
‘  I’syche  wafted  by  Zephyrs  to  the  Valley 
of  I’leasure.’  This  was  followed  by  many 
other  productions  of  great  merit,  which  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  considerable  rei)utation  ; 
while  his  jiicturos  of  the  ‘  Dream  of  Endy- 
mion  ’  and  the  ‘Orphans’  greatly  extended 
the  fame  he  had  already  acquired. 

In  1  SbG  the  Manchesterprizewasawarded 
to  his  jiicture  of  ‘  Idlizabeth  in  the  Tower, 
after  the  I  Jeath  of  her  Sister,  (lueon  Mary  ;  ’ 
but  it  was  in  isfl  that  he  received  the 
greatest  stirnnlou.s  to  exertion.  This  was 
the  crjmpetition  for  the  altar-piece  for  St. 
James’  Church,  Bermond.sey.  Ho  sent  in 
for  the  award,  and  wa.s  triumphant.  Two 
years  after  ho  obt-ained  the  £1,000  prize 
offered  b}- M's.-rs.  Boll  and  lioo  for  ‘The 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour.’  From  this  period, 
until  attacked  by  illness,  he  jiroduced  many 
works  that  added  considerably  to  his  re- 

utation.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

e  devoted  his  attention  to  scriptural  sub¬ 
jects,  prrxlucing,  besides  his  two  large 
works,  many  pictures  of  great  merit.  lie 
died  on  the  lOth  of  April. 


THO.MA.S  HKXRY  MCHOL.SON. 

Thoma.s  Henry  Nicholson,  an  accom¬ 
plished  draughtsman  on  wood,  died 
recently  at  Portland,  Hants.  His  works 
achieved  a  very  extensive  popularity,  but 
without  gaining  for  him  the  reputation  he 
80  richl}’  merited.  He  was  known  only  to 


a  limited  circle  of  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  so  reserved  were  his  habits  of  life 
that  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  public 
recognition.  His  merits  lay  in  rich  con¬ 
ception  and  power  of  hand  generally,  but 
he  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
drawing  and  modelling  horses,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years  certain  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  journals  were  enriched  by  his  works. 
When  the  late  William  Behnes  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  model  of  his  ‘  Lady  Godiva,’ 
he  required  the  services  of  an  artist  who 
had  had  experience  as  a  modeller  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  Nicholson  was  recommended  to 
him.  The  result  of  this  association  was 
the  beautiful  model  of  the  horse  on  which 
Godiva  is  mounted.  The  perfection  of  the 
model  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
d’Orsay,  who,  at  the  time,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  studio  of  Behnes,  and  the 
latter  was  often  at  Gore  House.  The 
Count  engaged  Nicholson  to  assist  him  in 
the  execution  of  certain  statuettes,  whereby 
he,  the  Count,  won  much  credit.  Eques¬ 
trian  statuettes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  of  the  First 
Napoleon  were  executed  and  cast  in  bronze ; 
works,  certainly,  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  class.  They  were  marked  by  a 
finish  and  exactitude  of  detail  which  left 
far  behind  most  similar  productions. 

Count  d’Orsay  enjoyed  a  reputation, 
both  as  a  painter  and  a  sculptor,  and  works 
in  both  departments  were  continually  in 
progress  at  Gore  House.  While  Nicholson 
worked  at  the  statuettes,  the  paintings 
were  advanced  by  Mackay,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Rickersgill, 
R.A.  These  men  worked  in  separate 
rooms,  but  retired  on  the  announcement 
of  visitors.  Both  complained  bitterly  of 
the  Count’s  attempts  at  painting  and  mo¬ 
delling  in  their  absence,  which  caused  them 
many  an  extra  week’s  work.  The  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  then  living  quietly 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  at  that  time 
a  constant  visitor  at  Gore  Rouse,  and  it 
was  under  his  direction,  and  with  his 
suggestions,  that  the  model  of  the  first 
Napoleon  was  made.  When  the  great 
change  came  in  1848,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Gore  House  was  broken  up, 
Nicholson  returned  almost  exclusively  to 
his  drawing  on  wood,  but  the  power  and 
beauty  of  his  modelling  had  left  such  an 
impression  on  the  Emperor,  that  he  offered 
him  an  appointment  and  establishment  in 
Paris ;  but  Nicholson  declined  this,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  adhere  to  his  drawing  on  wood 
and  illustrative  designs. 

Like  some  other  eminent  illustrators,  he 
attempted  oil-painting,  but  his  essays  in 
this  direction  were  melancholy  failures, 
llis  reserve  and  his  retired  habits  militated 
against  the  acquisition  of  that  reputation 
which  he  ought  to  have  enjoyed.  He 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
until,  we  believe,  a  short  period  before  his 
death,  the  wood-blocks  being  sent  down  to 
him  at  Portland. 


OTTO  MUNDLER. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  will  be 
tolerably  familiar  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with  the  pictures 
acquired  by  our  National  Gallery  till  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  To  this 
gallery  Mr.  Mundler  held  the  appointment 
of  travelling  agent  during  two  years,  when 
the  post  was  abolished  by  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  he  continued  his  services 
as  an  occasional  coadjutor  to  the  late 
director,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  whom  he 
several  times  accompanied  in  his  conti¬ 


nental  journeys  in  search  of  pictures  ;  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Art — of  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  especially — combined 
with  excellent  classical  acquirements,  and 
a  great  command  of  foreign  languages, 
rendered  his  opinions,  judgment,  and  com¬ 
panionship  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Mundler  was  born  at  Kempten, 
Bavaria,  in  1811.  His  father  desired  to 
make  him  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
sent  him  to  study  theology  at  Erlangen  ; 
but  a  love  of  the  Arts  predominated,  and 
he  em2doyed  his  vacations  in  visiting  all 
the  galleries  of  pictures  within  his  reach. 
In  1835  he  went  to  Paris,  and  employed 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  the  Louvre,  till 
all  his  pecuniary  resources  were  exhausted, 
when  he  entered  as  tutor  in  a  family  at 
Bordeaux.  Returning  to  Paris  after  no  very 
long  absence,  he  soon  gained  introductions 
to  several  wealthy  amateurs,  Russian,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  and  French,  who  employed 
him  in  the  purchase  of  pictures.  In  this 
capacity  so  much  of  his  time  was  occupied, 
that  he  found  little  opportunity  of  devoting 
his  pen  to  Art-matters;  yet,  in  1850,  he 
published  a  critical  essay  on  the  Italian 
pictures  in  the  Louvre,  and  occasionally 
contributed  papers  to  some  German  periodi¬ 
cals. 

Mr.  Mundler  had  but  recently  returned 
to  Paris  from  a  professional  visit  to  Russia, 
when,  while  examining,  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  Fortuny’s  last  picture,  ‘A  Marriage 
at  Madrid,’  of  which  some  notice  appears 
in  a  subsequent  page,  he  fell  down  insen¬ 
sible,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last,  on  the 
14th  of  May. 

It  is  stated  that  he  had,  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  time,  been  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  materials  for  a  dictionary  of  painters, 
with  their  signatures  and  monograms ;  but 
whether  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  make  its  completion  possible  by  other 
hands  we  do  not  know. 


GEORGE  B.  CAMPION. 

The  death  of  this  artist,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  should  not  pass  unrecorded  in 
our  columns.  Mr.  Campion,  who  had 
reached  his  seventy- fifth  year,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Water-Colour  Painters,  where  he  annually 
exhibited  landscapes  and  other  subjects 
which  found  favourable  criticism  from  us. 
As  examples  of  variety  in  his  subjects  his 
last  year’s  contributions  may  be  instanced; 
these  were, — ‘  Highland  Royal  Mail — Post 
Delivery — Olden  Times ;’  ‘St.  Brelade’s 
Bay,  Jersey — Gathering  Yraick;’  ‘Deer- 
Stalkers  halting  at  a  Highland  Bothey;’ 
and  ‘  Fishing-boats  landing  their  Fish  on 
the  Beach,  Hastings  —  Morning.’  He 
was  for  many  years  drawing-master  at  the 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 


CHARLES  BONER. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  this  gentleman,  on  the  7th  of  April,  at 
Munich,  where  he  had  long  been  resident, 
and  where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Boner  was  a 
man  of  very  varied  attainments,  possessing 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  German  school  of 
Art :  to  him  we  have  been,  during  many 
years,  indebted  for  occasional  contributions 
on  German  Art- matters  to  our  columns. 
As  the  author  of  “  Adventures  of  a  Cha¬ 
mois  Hunter” — he  was  a  keen  and  bold 
sportsman  on  mountain  and  in  forest — and 
other  works,  his  name  was  not  unknown  in 
the  literary  world  of  our  country. 
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On  his  own  estate  a  Roman  road  ran  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  camps,  eaithworks, 
and  tumuli  abounded  in  the  district  in  every 
direction.  Having  now  no  clerical  duties  to 
perform,  be  amused  himself  with  examining 


THE  MAYER  MUSEUM,  LIVERPOOL.* 
In  my  last  chapter,  while  describing  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  collection,  I 
casually  alluded  to  the  Faussett  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  and  to  the  Ceramic 
department  of  the  museum.  To  these  I  shall 
devote  my  present  article.  And  first  as  to  the  | 
Faussett  Collection.  This  unique  and  ; 
almost  priceless  collection  of  Anglo  -  Saxon 
remains,  which  includes  many  of  the  most 
choice  of  the  known  examples  of  Saxon  Art,  was  [ 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  [ 
the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett,  at  Heppington,  Kent, 
and  in  the  family  mansion  of  Heppington  it 
has  until  recently  remained.  The  collection 
is  the  result  of  the  founder’s  own  personal  | 
researches  into  the  grave-mounds  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers,  more  than  500  of  which  on  the 
Downs,  &c.,  of  Kent  were  opened  by  him. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett  was  the  son  of 
Bryan  Faussett,  the  head  of  a  West  Kent  family,  i 
by  his  wife,  Mary  Godfrey,  who  was  heiress  of 


GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  FIBULA. 

these  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  which 
were  opened  around  him,  and  soon  acquired 
the  taste  for  archaeology  that  became  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  of  his  life.  He  not  only 
visited  every  church  in  Kent,  and  copied  from 


Hep- 

they 


the  family  of  Godfrey  of  Lydde  and  of 
pington,  at  the  latter  of  which  places 
resided.  He  matriculated  at  University  Collegi 
Oxford.  In  1742  he  graduated  as  B.A.,  and  in 
1745  as  M.A.,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  was  | 
elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College.  About  this  ! 
time  he  and  his  father  interested  themselves  in  ; 
the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  and  thus  became  objects 
of  suspicion.  In  1746  Faussett 
was  ordained  at  Oxford,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  presented  by  his  col¬ 
lege  to  the  living  of  Abberbury,  in 
Shropshire,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  kliss  Elizabeth  Curtois,  a  lady  of  a 
Lincolnshire  family.  In  1750  his  father  died, 
when  he  resigned  his  living  of  Abberbury,  and, 
in  order  to  be  near  his  mother,  removed  to  Street- 


“Journal  of  Excavations  ;  or,  Inventorium  Sepul- 
cJirale,”  as  he  called  it,  was  written  in  1757, 
and  the  last  in  1773.  In  it  the  details  of 
examinations  of  barrows  are  carefully  given, 
and  show  how  ardent  and  painstaking  an 
antiquary  he  was. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Faussett  made  a  large 
collection  of  Roman  and  British  coins,  and 
having  selected  from  them  the  choicer  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  extent  of  some  five  thousand,  melted 
doivn  the  remainder,  principally  Roman  coins 
and  duplicates  of  those  he  preserved,  to  the 
weight  of  150  pounds,  and  with  the  metal  cast 
“  a  bell  which  still  swings  on  the  roof  of  Hep¬ 
pington,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

AVDI  •  QVID  •  TECVM  '  LOQVITVR  •  BOMANA  ‘  VETVS- 
TA8  •  EX-iERE  '  ROMANO  '  ME  *  CONFLABI  *  FECIT 

B.F.A.S.S.,  1766. 

“  Hear  what  the  glory  of  Eome  says  to  thee : — 
From  Eoman  brass  lie  caused  meto  be  forged.” 

This  absurd  and  shocking  piece  of  vandalism  is 
the  one  dark  spot  in  the  career  of  the  Rev. 
Bryan  Faussett,  and  one  which  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  he  regretted  in  after  life. 

The  collection  of  antiquities  he  formed,  and 
which  I  am  about  to  notice,  was  of  immense 
use  to  Douglas  in  his  “  Nenia  Britannica,” 
and  in  it  he  pays  a  proud  tribute  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  his  diligence,  care,  and  skill.  Mr. 
Faussett  died  early  in  1776.  His  son,  Henry 
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them  every  monument  and  every  heraldic  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  windows,  but  he  made  that  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  museum — a  systematic 
personal  examination  and  excavation  of  every 


Godfrey  Faussett,  born  1749,  had  been  his 
companion  in  his  excavations,  and  entered  fully 
into  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pursuits,  but  becom¬ 
ing  a  practical  man  of  business  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
he  made  but  few  and  unimportant  additions  to 
his  father’s  collections.  He  was  t'wice  married  : 
first  to  Miss  Sandys,  of  Northboume  Court ; 

and,  second,  to  a  daughter  of  Fetti- 
place  Nott,  Esq.  By  his  first  wife 
he  left  a  large  family,  of  which  the 
eldest  son  was  the  late  Rev.  God¬ 
frey  Faussett,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  that  university,  who  inhe¬ 
rited  the  estates  and  the  museum. 
The  museum,  however,  remained  unknown  and 
forgotten,  except  by  the  family,  until,  in  1843, 
my  friend  Charles  Roach  Smith  examined  it, 
andj  [in  the  following  year  arranged  for  a 


PENDANTS,' ETC, 


IVORY  BEAD. 


PENDAXTS.- 


end-House,  near  Heppington,  remaining  until 
nearly  the  close  of  his  life  without  preferment. 

*  Continued  from  p.  120. 


grave-mound  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  time 
and  ill  health  would  allow  him  to  visit.  Of 
these  excavations  and  discoveries  Mr.  Faussett 
kept  a  careful  diary.  The  first  portion  of  this 


visit  of  the  members  of  the  British  Archas- 
ological  Association  to  Heppington,  at  their 
first  congress  held  at  Canterbury.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Faussett,  in  1853,  the  pro- 
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perty  came  to  his  eldest  son,  Bryan  Faussett 
(since  deceased},  and  shortly  afterwards  to  his 
second  son,  Thomas  Godfrey  Faussett,  It  was 
necessary,  for  family  reasons,  to  dispose  of 


Among  the  personal  ornaments,  the  fibulae 
are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  their  rarity, 
and  their  extreme  value.  The  Kingston  fibula 
— found  in  a  harrow  on  Kingston  Down,  in  1771, 
near  the  neck  and  right  shoulder  of  a  skeleton — 
the  finest  known  example  of  its  class,  is  here 
engraved.  This  fibula  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
class,  by  no  means  extensive,  characterised  by 
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the  collection  of  antiquities,  and  they  were 
offered  for  ,£670  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  I  )espite  the  liberality  of  the  offer,  and  the 
memorials  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the 


being  formed  of  separate  plates  of  metal 
enclosed  bj^  a  band  round  the  edges.  The  shell 
of  this  extraordinary  brooch  is  entirely  of  gold. 
The  upper  surface  is  divided  into  no  fewer  than 
seven  compartments,  subdivided  into  cells  of 
various  forms.  Those  of  the  first  and  fifth  are 
semicircles,  with  a  peculiar  graduated  figure 
somewhat  resembling  the  steps  or  base  of  a 


apparentlyof  mother-of-pearl.  The  second  and 
fourth  compartments  contain  vermicular  gold- 
chain  work,  neatly  milled,  and  attached  to  the 
ground  of  the  plate.  The  reverse  of  the  fibula 
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is  also  richly  decorated.  The  vertical  hinge  of 
the  acus  is  ornamented  with  a  cross,  set  with 
stones,  and  with  filigree-work  round  its  base. 
The  clasp  that  receives  the  point  of  the  acus 
is  formed  to  represent  a  serpent’s  head,  the 


SILVER  J’E.NDAXT. 


POMMEL  OF  DAGGER. 


PERFORATED  LEATHER. 


Anha-ological  Institute,  and  other  learned 
bodies,  the  trustees  d<  clined  the  purchase,  and  so 
the  a<  quisitiori  of  the  sjilendid  assemblage  of 
.".■i-xon  antiquities,  which  would  have  been  the 
t'rc.'tt'’st  fiOHsible  boon  to 
htudr-ntn,  wa.s  lost  to  tlie  na- 
tional  >  ollection.  At  this 
juncture,  and  a  time  when 
liberal  offers  had  been  made 
from  abroad  for  its  pur- 
f  hase,  Mr.  Mayer  stepped 
in  ind  piirchascil  thecollec- 
ti'in.  .os  well  as  the  diaries 
and  M.'^S.,  and  added  them 
to  his  sjibnilid  mu.seiim, 
w'hich,  as  I  have  already 
-tat'sl,  h<  has  presenUrd  as 
a  free  trift  for  ever  to  the 
town  of  Liverpool!.  Thus 
Mr.  Mayer  has  done  that 
for  the  nation  which  the 
nation  itself,  through  its 
(rovernment  and  its  trus- 
t<  <  s  of  the  British  Museum 
refu'Crl  to  do,  and  has 
yiroved  himself  to  be,  in¬ 
deed.  a  great  and  noble 
benefactor  to  his  eountrj-. 

'IKe  collection  consi.sts  of 
yiersonal  ornaments,  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  toilet,  kc. ; 
weapons  of  various  kinds,  knives,  &c.  ;  domestic 
utensils,  armill.-e,  scales  and  weights,  glass  ves- 
-'•Is,  pottery,  and  a  large  number  of  miscella¬ 
neous  objects. 


cross,  which  also  occurs  in  all  the  compartments, 
and  in  four  circles,  placed  crosswise,  with 
triangles.  The  cells  within  this  step- like 
figure,  and  the  triangular,  are  filled  with  tur- 


SAXOX  SWORDS,  SPEARS,  ETC. 

quoiscs  ;  the  remaining  cells  of  the  various  com¬ 
partments  are  set  with  garnets  laid  upon  gold- 
foil  ;  except  the  sixth,  which  forms  an  umbo, 
and  bosses  in  the  circles ;  these  arc  composed 


eyes  and  nostrils  of  which,  and  the  bending  of 
the  neck,  are  marked  in  filigree.  This  precious 
jewel  was  secured  by  a  loop  that  admitted  of 
its  being  sewn  upon  the  dress. 

Several  other  circular 
fibulae  of  somewhat  similar 
general  form,  although  less 
elaborate  and  beautiful  in 
design,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  collection.  Among 
them  another  from  King¬ 
ston  is  of  sUver  and  gold 
beautifully  wrought,  and 
set  with  garnets  and  ivory ; 
and  another,  still  from  the 
same  locality,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  is  also  of  silver 
and  gold  set  with  garnets 
and  ivory.  Others  from 
Gilton,  Sibertswold,  Post- 
ling,  Barfreston,  and  other 
places,  are  worth  carefully 
noticing. 

Of  pendants  there  are 
many  very  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples,  which,  like  the  fibulae 
I  have  been  noticing,  re¬ 
quire  coloured  illustrations 
to  exhibit  even  an  idea  of 
their  beauty.  The  gold 
drops  set  with  garnets,  the 
beautiful  drops  in  variegated  glass,  and  others 
which  exhibit  mosaic  or  minute  tesselated 
work,  are  of  wonderful  beauty  and  of  great 
rarity ;  while  those  which  are  ornamented 
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■with  filigree  ■work,  or  with  interlacings,  and 
chasing,  are  exquisite  in  -workmanship. 

Of  heads,  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  is 
exhibited  from  the  graves  at  Sibertswold,  Bar- 
freston,  Gilton,  Beakesbourne,  Kingston,  and 
other  places.  They  are  of  amber,  of  trans¬ 
parent  and  opaque  glass  of  various  colours,  of 
crystal,  of  amethyst,  of  quartz,  and  of  coloured 
clays.  The  most  common  materials,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  glass  and  coloured  clays,  the  latter  made 
■with  great  skill  and  often  exhibiting  remark¬ 
ably  clever  and  pleasing  patterns.  Another 
usual  substance  for  beads  was  amber,  and 
lumps  of  this  substance,  which  have  simply 
been  perforated,  are  not  unfrequently  discovered 
in  Saxon  graves,  having  evidently 
been  attached  to  the  person  by  a 
string.  Beads  of  amber,  or  rather  a 
single  bead  of  that  material,  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  near  the  neck  of  the 
skeletons  of  both  males  and  females, 
and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  widely 
prevailing  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  Saxon  and  later  ages,  that  amber 
carried  on  the  person  was  a  preserva¬ 
tive  against  the  machinations  of  evil 
spirits.  The  beads  are  of  various  sizes 
and  forms,  some  plain,  others  fluted  or  shaped 
into  flowers,  and  of  various  colours  and  styles 
of  decoration, — blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  mottled, 
and  variegated, — and  are  all  (for  there  are 
hundreds  in  the  collection)  of  extreme  beauty 
and  interest.  Some  beads  of  silver,  from  King¬ 
ston  and  Sibertswold,  are  shown,  and  are  of 
extreme  rarity. 

The  rings  with  a  bead,  or  beads,  threaded 
upon  them,  of  which  many  examples  are  pre¬ 
served,  were  probably  earrings,  or  were  worn 
as  pendants  from  the  necklace.  The  collection 
also  contains  some  interesting,  though  simple, 
finger  rings.  Another  pendant  probably  was  the 
magnificent  ball  of  native  crj^stal, 
inch  in  diameter,  which  was 
found  -with  some  knotted  silver 
wire. 

Of  chatelaines,  or  girdle  orna¬ 
ments — with  which,  with  other 
ornaments,  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
ladies  appear  to  have  been  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated  while  living,  and 
to  have  been  well  provided  with 
when  dead — those  from  Kingston, 

Gilton,  Chatham,  and  Siberts¬ 
wold,  are,  perhaps,  among  the 
most  interesting.  By  the  side  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  Saxon  lady  a  bunch  of  do¬ 
mestic  implements— truly  a  chatelaine — is  fre¬ 
quently  found.  Among  these  are  to  be  seen 
tweezers  intended  for  the  eradication  of  super¬ 
fluous  hairs;  and  these  tweezers  are  so  com¬ 
monly  found  in  graves,  that  “  it  is  evident  the 
practice  of  depilation  prevailed  generally  among 


The  designs  of  many  of  these  are  remarkably 
elegant,  as  also  are  the  tags,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments.  Some  armillaj  must  also  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  visitor  to  the  museum,  as  well  as 
a  large  variety  of  pins,  variously  ornamented. 


SAXON  BEADS. 


Combs  are  somewhat  abundant,  and  of  the 
usual  forms.  They  are  generally  of  bone, 
sometimes  single,  and  at  others  double;  some 
of  the  latter  being  curious  as  having  guards. 


SAXON  CLASS. 

like  those  now  in  use  for  pocket-combs,  to  cover 
the  teeth  when  not  in  use.  One  mirror,  or 
metal  speculum,  alone  was  found  in  the  Kentish 
graves ;  but  these  are  so  extremely  rare  in 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.”  Other  instruments 
are  tooth-picks  and  ear-picks,  with  many  other 
little  “  nick-nacks.” 

Buckles  and  girdle  ornaments  are  abundant, 
and  are  among  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
collection.  Some  of  these  are  richly  decorated 
with  gold  filigree,  and  precious  stones,  &c. 


lection.  It  will  be  seen  they  were  suspended 
by  chains  to  the  girdle.  Of  shears  and  tweezers 
are  many  examples. 

Among  the  weapons  are  a  large  number  of 
swords,  the  average  length  of  which  is  2  feet 
7  inches,  and  the  width,  near  the  handle,  about 
2J  inches.  They  are  double-edged,  pointed, 
and  taper  slightly  to  the  point.  The  handles 
are  almost  uniformly  without  pommels,  the 
termination  being  merely  a  slight  transverse 
projection  from  the  iron  strig,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  wood  which  completed  the 
handle.  Some  have  highly  ornamented  hilts, 
and  some  also  have  remains  of  scabbards.  The 
umbones  of  shields  are ,  also  numerous.  The 
bronze  basins,  used  probably  for  meats 
when  placed  on  the  table,  are  of  re¬ 
markably  good  form  ;  so  also  are  the 
keys,  padlocks,  bells,  scissors,  scales 
and  weights,  and  other  articles. 

In  pottery  and  glass  the  collection 
is  very  rich  both  in  variety  of  forms, 
in  materials,  and  in  stjdes  of  deco¬ 
ration. 

The  Ceramic  Collection,  includ¬ 
ing  both  pottery  and  porcelain,  formed 
by  Mr.  Mayer  from  every  available 
source,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  museum, 
which,  with  but  some  few  trifling  exceptions, 
is  devoted  to  it.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
wall-cases  contains  a  large  number  of  mediieval 
vessels  of  various  forms,  of  English  and  other 
manufacture  —  pitchers,  tygs,  dishes,  puzzle- 
jugs,  and  every  variety  of  these  early  fictile 
productions  of  our  country.  Among  these  is  a 
curious  tj'g,  which  bears  the  date,  1612.  There 
are  also  some  very  curious  earthenware  candle¬ 
sticks,  puzzle-jugs,  &c. 

This  assemblage  of  curious  pots  is  worthy  of 
an  entire  chapter  being  devoted  to  its  illus¬ 
tration.  In  German,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish,  many  interesting  and 
curious  examples  are  exhibited. 

Next  comes  a  large  assemblage 
illustrative  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  including  examples  by 
the  Mayers  —  to  which  family 
IMr.  Joseph  Mayer,  the  founder 
and  donor  of  this  Museum, 
belongs ;  the  Turners,  the 
Adamses,  the  Davenports,  and 
all  the  more  famous  of  the  old 
potters,  including  Lakin  and 
Poole,  Neale,  Enoch  Wood, 
Spode,  Copeland  and  Garrett,  Heathcote,  Neale 
and  Co.,  Hackwood,  Williamson,  Eogers,  Cy- 
ples.  Palmer,  Elers,  Shaw,  Meigh,  Minton, 
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Mason,  and  a  host  of  others — many  of  the 
examples  being  unique,  and  others  of  the  most 
extreme  interest.  The  collections  of  Turner’s 
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ear-rings. 


ware,  and  of  Davenport’s  ware,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Mayer  familjq  are  very  numerous  and 
important. 

-  ....  - - - ,  In  Delft  ware,  both  foreign  and  English, 

lor  holding  sewing  materials,  and  small  arti-  j  many  fine  specimens  will  be  noticed.  Some  of 
cles  of  daily  use  among  Saxon  females,  are  '  these  are  inscribed  and  dated,  and  are  of  great 
among  the  more  interesting  articles  of  the  col-  |  interest. 


Anglo-Saxon  interments,  that  their  scarcity  is 
not  surprising.  ^  Bronze  boxes,  probably  used 
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The  Leeds  ware, 'of  "which  there  is  a  goodly 
show,  is  verj'  fine,  and  some  of  the  pieces  are  of 
great  beauty.  There  are  also  examples  of  Don 
pottery,  of  Eockingham  ware,  of  Brampton 
ware,  of  Fulham  ware,  and  of  the  earthenware 
produced  at  other  places. 

Of  English  porcelain,  or  chinaware,  the 
cases  exhibit  many  remarkable  specimens.  In 
some  departments  there  are  but  few  and  inferior 


fine,  and  of  the  highest  style  and  value ;  and 
there  are  also  excellent  examples  of  Palissy, 
Luca  della  Kobbia,  Henri  Deux,  and  other 
wares,  of  great  variety,  beauty,  and  interest. 
The  great  leatures  of  the  gallery  are,  however, 
the  matchless  assemblage  of  Wedgwood  ware, 
and  the  equally  unique  collection  of  examples 
of  Liverpool  pottery  and  china. 

Of  the  Wedgwood  collection  it  is  perhaps 


Of  the  Liverpool  pottery  and  china  in  the 
museum  it  will  not,  either,  be  necessary  to  say 
much,  as  I  have  already  spoken  at  length  on 
the  matter  in  the  Art- Journal.”*  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  assemblage  presented 
to  view  in  this  gallery  is  the  only  collection  of 
its  kind  in  existence,  and  is  one  that  can  never 
be  equalled.  To  Mr.  Mayer  the  world  is 
indebted  for  rescuing  the  history  and  the 


examples,  but  in  others  the  display  is  exten¬ 
sive.  and  all  that  can  be  desired.  Altogether  the 
collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence ;  and 
if  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  would  take  this 
department,  for  a  time,  under  their  special 
care,  and  make  additions  where  additions  are 
needed — have  the  whole  collection  properly 
classified  and  labelled — and  then  catalogued 
(with  illustrations),  they  would  be  doing  im¬ 
mense  service,  and  make  the 
Ceramic  department  of  the 
Slayer  Museum  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  valuable  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  I  throw  out 
this  hint  —  and  that  which 
I  have  already  offered  re¬ 
garding  the  Briti.sh  antiqui¬ 
ties — to  the  Liverpool  autho¬ 
rities.  in  the  hope  that,  by 
acting  \ipon  them,  they  will 
ultimately  make  the  collec¬ 
tion,  of  which  my  friend  Sir. 

SIa3'er‘s  princely  gift  is  so 
important  a  nucleus,  the  most 
extensive,  useful,  and  valu¬ 
able,  of  anj’  in  existence. 

In  this  ceramic  series,  be¬ 
sides  what  J  have  already 
spoken  of,  the  collection  of  old  Derby  china 
is  verv  fine,  and  exhibits  many  varieties  of 
the  prcKluetions  of  those  famed  works  at  dif¬ 
ferent  jieriods.  Some  of  the  vases  are  of 
f  xtr<  me  beautj',  and  the  painting  of  flowers  on 
a  d<  “sert  si  rvicc  is  truthful  and  good.  In 
Chel.M  a  there  are  not  many  specimens,  and  the 
s^'imc  remark  will  ajtply  to  the  I’lj’mouth  and 
some  othi  r  makes.  Of  Bristol  china  are  some 
examjib-*  of  tea  ware,  and  others  of 
foreign  make,  on  which  the  Bristol  mark 
has  been  atlded.  Of  Coaljiort  china 
ther<'  are  some  simjde  and  prettj’  spe¬ 
cimens,  but  none  of  the  larger  or  better 


onlj'  necessary — so  fullj^  has  it  already  been 
spoken  of  in  our  columns,*  in  my  account 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  works,  and  also  in 
my  “  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, ”t  and  on 
other  occasions  —  to  say  that  it  contains 
some  thousands  of  specimens  from  the  earliest 
Queen’s  ware  to  the  latest  improvement  and 
highest  perfection  in  the  matchless  jasper :  and 
that  each  division  contains  an  almost  endless 
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variety  'of  articles.  In  Queen’s  ware  many 
marvellous  specimens  will  be  noticed,  while  in 
imitation  agates  and  porphyries,  &c.,  the  vases 
are  marvellouslj^  fine.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  Etruscan  and  other  wares.  In  the 
basaltes,  or  Egyptian  black  ware,  and  in  the 
jasper  of  different  kinds,  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  articles  is  beyond  every  thing  of  the 
kind.  The  vases — including  the  Portland  vase 
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examples  of  the  potter’s  art  in  Liverpool  from 
oblivion ;  and  to  him  thanks  are  due  for  having 
given  not  only  the  result  of  his  researches  in  a 
printed  form,  but  the  articles  themselves,  to  the 
public.  The  collection  taken  in  connection  with 
the  account  which  I  have  already  given  of 
these  pot-works,  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and 
it  will  only  be  now  necessary  to  refer  my 
readers  to  that  record. 

It  onlj'  remains  to  be  added 
that  the  magnificent  Museum 
of  Art  and  Antiquities  which 
I  have  been  briefly  describ¬ 
ing,  along  with  the  “Derbj' 
Collection  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  ”  (given  by,  and  named 
after,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby), 
and  all  the  other  interesting 
features  of  the  “Liverpool 
Free  Library  and  Museum,” 
are  open  to  the  public,  free 
of  all  charge,  on  four  daj'S 
in  every  week ;  and  that  the 
public,  fully  appreciating  the 
advantages  thus  laid  open 
for  them,  avail  themselves 
daily  of  it  by  thousands,  and 
conduct  themselves  in  the 
most  perfectly  decorous  and  praiseworthy  man¬ 
ner.  The  whole  of  the  departments  of  this 
admirable  public  institution  are  under  the 
general  management  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  excel¬ 
lent  curator. 

It  is  pardonable  to  note,  while  speaking  of 
the  Mayer  Museum,  that  its  liberal  donor  has 
established  at  Bebbington,  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey,  where  he  resides,  a  free  library, 
and  other  institutions,  and  a  public  park,  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge.  At  a  public  dinner  given 
to  Captain  Mayer — for  he  holds  her  Majesty’s 
Commission  as  Captain  of  Volunteers — while 
this  notice  is  passing  through  the  press,  it  was 
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claw  of  gfKKla.  Of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw 
scjircf-ly  a  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum.  Of  Worcester  are  some  interesting  sjie- 
cimens,  including  the  Shakspeare  seiwice,  and 
many  earlv  pieces. 

Of  foreign  china  the  museum  contains  a 
splendid  collection,  including  Dresden,  Sevres, 
Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  famous  make.s, 
in  great  variety.  The  majolica  is  particularlj' 


,  — arc  manj’  in  number,  and  of  great  beauty  in 
form  and  decoration  ;  the  plaques,  the  cameos 
and  medallions,  the  intaglios,  the  busts,  the 
trinkets,  and  other  innumerable  articles,  are  all 
of  the  highest  possible  class  of  Art,  and  have 
befm  collected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with 
a  total  disregard  of  cost,  bj'  Mr.  Maj'er. 


stated  that  the  library  founded  by  him  now 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  books,  and  that 
during  the  past  year  the  number  of  readers  on 
the  books  of  the  institution  was  2,322,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  issued  no  less  than  30,362. 

The  world  has  ample  room  for  more  Joseph 
Mayers ! 

*  Art-Journal,  1865,  pp.,'205,  241,  269.  t  1865.  P-  206. , 
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VISITS  TO  PEIYATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OE  S.  MENDEL,  ESQ., 
MANT.EY  HALL,  MANCHESTER.* 

Mr.  Mendel’s  '  gallery  exhibits,  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  marked,  the  feeling  and  direction  of 
thought  which  have  prevailed  among  our 
artists  who  have  risen  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — whose  works  mark  a  period,  and  are 
similar,  without  being  conspicuously  alike,  in 
those  essentials  which  are  said  to  characterise  a 
school.  The  pith  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  resides  in  their  domestic  and  ffen7-e-suh- 
jects;  and  a  quasi  insoluble  enigma  has  been 
propounded  as  to  the  absence  of  what  is  called 
“  High  Art  ”  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  for  a 
solution  of  the  question  we  have  now  only  to 
look  at  home,  and,  if  doubtfixl  of  our  own 
authorities,  we  maj^  refer  for  confirmation  to 
every  Art-community  in  Europe,  where  the 
popular  run  of  subject-matter  will  be  found  the 
same.  Our  qen7'e  and  domestic  subjects  are 
painted  with  a  finish  and  independence  that 
contrast  forcibly  with  the  close  and  somewhat 
sharp  manner  in  which  we  frequently  see  them 
treated.  The  cause  of  such  pleasant  diversities 
is,  that  every  English  painter  is  a  free  lance — 
he  acknowledges  no  master. 

Besides  a  multitude  of  such  works  of  the 
very  best  quality,  there  is  also  a  valuable  alloy 
of  pictures,  historical,  poetical,  and  sentimental ; 
and  these,  be  it  understood,  are  not  attempts, 
but  productions  in  which  the  artists,  in  each 
case,  have  proposed  and  realised  a  splendid  pur¬ 
pose.  The  first  of  these  to  which  we  turn  are 
two  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  grand  national 
works  : — ‘  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle  ’  and 
‘The  Death  of  Montrose.’  The  former  is 
one  of  the  historical  works  designed  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
was  executed  as  a  mural  picture  for  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  forms  one  of 
a  series — all  by  Mr.  Ward.  It  represents  the 
last  scene  but  one  in  the  life  of  Archibald,  Earl 
of  Argyle,  who  took  part  in  that  remarkable 
insurrection  in  1685  which  seriously  menaced 
the  throne  of  James  II.,  who  had  then  but 
recently  succeeded  his  brother.  Of  this  work 
we  have  already,  on  various  occasions,  spoken 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  any  further 
eulogy  would  now  be  but  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  already  said. 

‘  The  Death  of  Montrose  ’  is  another  of  that 
historical  series  which  decorates  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Like  the  former 
work,  it  has  been  too  often  spoken  of  in  our 
pages  to  render  further  description  or  comment 
necessary. 

‘The  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Convent 
of  Yuste,’  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.  This  work, 
painted  in  1865,  we  have  always  regarded  as 
the  most  complete  of  Mr.  Elmore’s  productions. 
The  title  scarcely  indicates  the  subject,  which, 
as  an  expression  of  sentiment,  has  a  profound 
and  touching  interest.  The  Emperor  is  simply 
presented  as  contemplating  a  picture,  but  no 
sooner  is  this  seen  than  it  is  also  understood 
that  the  interest  attaching  to  what  is  under 
examination  is  absorbing.  The  story  is  this : — 
In  1557,  when  the  life  of  the  Emperor  was 
near  its  close,  he  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Yuste, 
situated  about  seven  leagues  east  of  Plasencia, 
in  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  Spain;  having 
caused  to  he  removed  thither  certain  of  his 
beloved  companions — some  of  the  works  of 
Titian.  "Within  a  few  days  of  his  death  the 
sunshine  tempted  him  into  the  open  gallery, 
where  he  sent  for  the  portrait  of  the  Empress, 
and  dwelt  for  some  time  in  silent  meditation  on 
the  gentle  face  which,  with  its  blue  eyes, 
auburn  hair,  and  pensive  beauty,  somewhat 
resembled  the  other  Isabella,  the  great  Queen 
of  Castile.  He  next  called  for  a  picture  of  Our 
Lord  praying  in  the  Garden,  and  then  for  a 
sketch  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Titian.  He 
seemed  as  if  taking  leave  of  these  favourite 
canvases,  and  of  the  nohle  Art  he  had 
loved  with  a  fondness  which  neither  cares, 
years,  nor  sickness  could  subdue:  this  ought 
ever  to  be  remembered  with  the  better  points  of 

*  Continued  from  p.  156. 

Charles’s  character.  He  dwelt  for  some  time  in 
silent  and  unconscious  abstraction  on  these 
pictures,  and  was  only  awakened  from  his 
reverie  by  being  spoken  to.  He  complained  of 
being  ill,  and  was  removed  from  the  gallery  to 
the  sick  chamber,  whence  he  never  again  came 
forth.  1  Mr.  Elmore’s  picture  was  painted  in 

1856,  and  exhibited  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  1862. 

‘  The  Night  before  Naseby.’  A.  L.  Egg,  11.  A. 
It  is  recorded  of  Cromwell  that  on  the  night 
before  this  battle  he  spent  hours  in  prayer  to 
God  to  grant  success  to  his  army.  To  capa¬ 
cities  of  a  common  order  the  subject  does 
not  offer  much  that  is  available,  but  jmt  the 
sight  of  this  admirable  and  very  original  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  valuable  and  telling  points  that 
are  opened  up  by  well-directed  thought.  We  .see 
Cromwell  by  lamplight  on  his  knees  in  his  tent : 
a  more  earnest  representation  of  the  intensity  of 
supplication  has  never  been  made.  A  simple 
kneeling  figure  maybe  entirely  barrenof  sugges¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  to  the  work  is,  that  it  suggests 
certain  of  the  famous  ‘  Agonies  in  the  Garden.’ 
The  artist  may  or  may'  not  have  looked  at  some 
of  these  ;  but  whether  he  has  done  so  or  not,  the 
investiture  of  the  head  of  Cromwell  with  such 
an  expression  is  entirely  his  own.  The  absence 
of  accessories  settles  the  attention  at  once  on 
the  great  essential  of  the  picture,  the  intensely 
prayerful  expression  of  Cromwell.  In  two 
words,  we  can  only  say'  of  this  work  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  time.  It  was  painted  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1859. 

‘  The  Song  of  the  Troubadours,’  P.  F.  Poole, 
R.A.  Bertrand  de  Born,  Lord  of  the  Castle  of 
Haute  Forte,  in  Provence,  the  warrior-poet  of 
the  twelfth  century.  This  picture  will  be  well 
remembered  by  visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
even  as  long  ago  as  1854,  the  y'ear  of  its  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  painted  from  a  passage  in  Thierry’s 
“  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  metrical  romances  of  the 
twelfih  century,  being  composed  and  sung  by 
the  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  warlike 
scenes  they  describe,  were  distinguished  by'  an 
energy  of  expression  that  is  scarcely  conceiv¬ 
able  in  a  language  which  has  fallen  into  the 
feeble  condition  now  characteri.stic  of  the  tongue 
of  southern  Gaul.  The  picture  presents  the 
troubadour  singing  to  an  audience  absorbed  by 
the  recital  of  the  achievements  of  himself  and 
his  companions.  In  its  chivalrous  character 
the  work  would  speak  for  itself  without  the  aid 
of  a  title.  Other  works  by  Mr.  Poole  are 
‘  Crossing  the  Stile,’  ‘  Rest  by  the  "Way,’  and 
‘  The  Rugged  Path.’ 

‘The  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  Triumphant 
Meeting  of  Generals  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Sir 
James  Outram,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Nov. 
22nd,  1857,’  T.  Jones  Barker.  Mr.  Barker  has 
been  very  fortunate  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
commit  to  canvas  so  grand  an  event  as  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  Its  importance  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  attended.  The  relief  of  Luck¬ 
now  was  effected  on  the  22nd  of  November, 

1857,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  the  gallant 
little  army  that  had  fought  its  way  from  the 
Alumbagh.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  theme 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  mere  com¬ 
position  and  painting  of  such  a  picture.  It  con¬ 
tains  not  fewer  than  fifty  portraits  of  officers, 
so  well  known  that  imperfections  of  resem¬ 
blance  would  be  at  once  conspicuous.  In  a 
centre  group,  the  event  of  the  day  is  shown 
forth  in  the  meeting  of  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  and  Sir  James  Outram ;  and 
Kavanagh  may  be  almost  said  to  form  one  of 
the  group._  Sir  Colin  having  just  dismounted, 
his  horse  is  held  behind  him  by'  his  syce,  and 
near  these  is  Sir  W.  R.  Mansfield,  who 
raises  his  cap,  as  returning  the  greeting  of 
some  brother  officer ;  near  to  him,  and  still 
mounted,  is  Sir  Hope  Grant,  whose  right  hand 
i3_  waving  a  familiar  recognition  of  some 
friends  in  that  concourse  of  heroes.  There 
are  Sir  "W.  Peel,  Sir  David  Baird,  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Russell,  Major  Anson,  Colonel 
Greathead,  Colonel  Roberts,  Colonel  Norman, 
Major  _A.  H.  Anson,  Captain  Allgood,  Sir 
R.  Napier,  Colonel  Alison,  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Metcalfe,  Captain  W.  R.  Moorsom,  and,  we 
believe,  every  field-officer  who  was  present. 

The  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  in  the 
history  of  our  Indian  wars,  and  the  painter  has 
amply  availed  himself  of  the  materials  placed 
at  his  disposal.  These  were  sketches  made  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Lundgren,  who  accompanied 
our  armies  through  these  campaigns.  The 
scene  may  therefore  he  accepted  as  perfectly 
authentic.  Every  notable  object  appears— the 
Chuter  Mnnzel  Palace,  the  Red  Gate,  where 
General  Niel  was  killed,  theEngine  House,  the 
Towers  of  the  Gateway  to  Motee  Mahul,  the 
Motee  Mahul,  the  Kaiserbagh,  &c. 

Perhaps  no  richer  and  more  varied  assem¬ 
blage  of  material  was  ever  presented  to  an 
artist  to  deal  with.  There  are  the  picturesque 
uniforms  of  the  Indian  Irregulars,  natives 
quarrelling  over  plunder,  elephants  with  the 
siege-train,  a  wounded  camel,  a  hheestie  or 
native  water-carrier  bathing  the  temples  of  a 
wounded  Highlander,  with  a  nmnber  of  other 
incidents  whereby  the  excitement  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  is  sustained. 

This  would  be  a  centre-piece  in  the  gallery 
of  the  achievements  of  other  nations  who 
maintain  pictured  records  of  their  military' 
history ;  but  we  are  essentially  a  prosaic  people, 
and  do  not  so  celebrate  our  deeds  of  arms.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Barker  has  acquitted 
himself  in  respect  of  his  subject  cannot  be  too 
highly  eulogised.  An  engraving  of  this  com¬ 
position,  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  is  published  by'  Thomas 
Agnew  and  Sons  of  Manchester.  In  this  col¬ 
lection,  also  by'  Mr.  Barker,  are  portraits  of 

Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  James  Outram. 

To  certain  of  Mr.  Mendel’s  pictures  we  have 
devoted  space,  not  so  great  as  they  merit, 
but  as  much  as  we  can  give.  There  are 
yet  many  to  follow :  these  must  be  rather 
enumerated  than  described  ;  but  it  will  be 
remembered,  nevertheless,  that  they'  are  not  in 
anywise  less  choice  than  those  already  men¬ 
tioned — as  ‘  Maria,’  by  "W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 

‘  Don  Quixote,’  and  ‘  Scene  from  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’  painted  in  1848,  certainly  the 
most  spirited  and  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Frith’s 
works :  ‘  The  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,’  by  "W".  Holman  Hunt.  ‘A  Spanish 
Dancing  Girl — Cadiz  in  the  Olden  Time,’  by 

F.  Leighton,  R.A.,  with  its  rich  and  classic 
appurtenances,  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  picture  was  exhibited 
in  1867. 

‘  Lake  Leman,  Switzerland,’  F.  Danby, 
A.R.A.,  is  an  example  of  an  artist  whose  works 
are  not  frequently  met  with,  but  we  have 
never  seen  a  picture  by  him  that  was  not 
characterised  by  genius  and  originality.  The 
extraordinary'  power  and  masterly  manner  of 

T.  Faed,  R.A.,  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  his 
works,  as  ‘  Daddie’s  Coming,’  ‘  The  Flower  of 
Dunblane,’  ‘The  Doctor’s  Boy,’  ‘New  "Wars  to 
an  Old  Soldier,’  ‘A  Shepherdess,’  ‘Music  hath 
Charms,’  and  ‘  Only  Herself.’  R.  Ansdell, 
A.R.A.,  is  represented  by'  ‘Bullocks  Plough¬ 
ing,’  ‘  Seville,’  painted  in  1867,  and  by  a  later 
picture  1865,  ‘A  Visit  to  the  Shrine  of  the 
Alhambra,’  and  the  ‘  Halt,’  painted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Frith. 

In  ‘  Before  Dinner  at  Boswell’s  Lodgings  in 

Bond  Street,  1769,’  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  we 
have  excellent  portraits  of  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Murphy,  Bickerstaff, 
Davies,  and  Boswell.  The  incident  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson.” 

‘  My  First  Sermon,’  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A., 
is  so  well  known  from  Mr.  Barlow’s  engraving 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it.  Mr. 
Millais’  other  subjects  in  the  gallery  are, — 

‘  Stella,’  a  fancy  figure  in  the  costume  of  the 
last  century ;  ‘  My  Second  Sermon,’  also  en¬ 
graved  by  Mr.  Barlow ;  and  a  subject  from 
Tennyson : 

0  swallow,  flj'Lng  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her  and  pipe  and  woo  and  make  her  mine ; 

And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee.” 

‘  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton,’  by  the  late 

W.  Dyce,  R  A.,  is  a  work  of  infinite  sweetness, 
rendered  with  an  amplitude  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  limitation  of  the  text.  In  ‘Hilnone,’ 

P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.  has  embodied  much  of 
the  tenderness  of  that  exquisite  letter  to  Paris 
in  Ovid’s  Epistles.  ‘Home  after  Victory',’  is 
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also  by  this  painter.  ‘  The  Upper  End  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  with  the  Town  of  Palanza,’  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  a  series  of  foreign 
subjects  which  l\Ir.  Pyne  painted  some  ten  years 
since.  In  all  Sir  Noel  Paton’s  works  there  is  a 
depth  and  intensity  which  transcend  even  the 
limit  he  has  proposed  to  himself.  In  all  he  does 
there  is  maturity  of  study  and  a  profundity  of 
allusion  whereby  even  the  author  from  whom  he 
painted  is  enriched.  This  is  eminently  the 
character  of  ‘The  Bluidie  Tryste,’  an  affecting 
storj'  rendered  from  the  twelfth  “  Booke  of  the 
Uarte  and  Hynde.”  Sir  Noel  Baton  is  an 
earnest  thinker,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
most  original  painters  of  our  day.  By  William 
Linnell  are  ‘  Spring  ’  and  ‘  The  Gleaner’s 
Return  ;  ’  and  bj'  James  Linnell,  ‘  Opening  the 
Gate.’  Bj-  H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A.,  ‘Devotion’ 
and  a  ‘  Tambourine  Player.’ 

The  following  must  not  be  passed  over; — W. 
Gale,  ‘A  Greek  Lady  of  Syracuse  ’  and  ‘  The 
Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews,’  ‘An  Egyptian 
Maiden,’  ‘  A  Cairo  Flower-girl,’  ‘  God’s  Mes¬ 
senger,’  ‘Autumn;’  W.  T.  C.  Dobson,  A.R.A., 
‘  A  Drinking  Fountain,’  ‘  The  Young  Botanist ;’ 
G.  B.  O’Neill,  ‘  The  Anxious  Mother ;  ’  J.  Sant, 

A.R.A.,  ‘St.  Cecilia;’  C.  Baxter,  ‘Little  Red 
Riding-hood  ;  ’  Peter  Graham,  ‘A  Spate  in  the 
Highlands’  and  ‘O’er  Moor  and  Moss;’  H. 
O’Neil,  A.R.A.,  ‘A  Market-girl;’  Puller, 
‘  Landscape  with  Figures  ;  ’  Shayer,  ‘  A  Gipsy 
Camp;’  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  ‘Sheep;’ 
J.  Holland,  ‘  Venice ;  ’  John  Lewis,  R.A., 
*  Interior  of  a  Mosque  at  Cairo — Afternoon 
Prayer;’  W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A.,  ‘The  Chimney 
Coiner;’  F.  W.  Topham,  jun.,  ‘  Juliet  and  Friar 
Lawrence  ;  ’  W.  J.  Webb,  ‘  The  Lost  Sheep ;’ 
James  T.  Linnell,  ‘  The  Border  of  the  Moor  ;’ 
Dante  G.  Rossetti,  ‘  The  Blue  Bower ;  ’  H. 
Wallis,  ‘  The  Death  of  Chatterton ;  ’  H.  S. 
Marks,  ‘  The  Notary.’ 

By  the  late  John  Leech  are  eight  of  those 
humorous  and  verx'  pointed  sketches  whereby 
he  made  a  reputation  such  as  no  artist  in 
that  line  ever  made  before  him.  That  which 
has  distinguished  the  drawings  of  Leech  from 
those  of  every  other  artist  who  has  preceded 
him  in  the  same  path,  is  the  entire  absence  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  from  subjects  pecu¬ 
liarly  open  in  ordinary  hands  to  the  disquali¬ 
fications  of  the  low  grotesque.  All  Leech’s 
combinations  and  descriptions  are  entirely 
his  own,  and  their  freshness  causes  surprise 
at  the  vast  fertility  of  his  genius.  To 
all  the  situations  even  of  our  friend  “Mr. 
Briggs,’’  that  refinement  of  allusion,  which 
colours  all  Leech’s  works,  extends.  The  sub¬ 
jects  here  are  ‘  A  Frolic  Home  after  a  Blank 
Day,’  ‘A  Shocking  Young  Lady  indeed,’  ‘A 
Delicious  Sail — off  Dover,’  ‘A  Weighty  Matter,’ 
‘  Scene  at  Sandbath,’  ‘  Mr.  Briggs  as  a  Horse- 
tamer,'  ‘The  Noble  Seience,’  and  ‘  Want  your 
Door  done,  Ma'am  Some  of  these  were  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  1862.  Further, 
examples  of  the  following  painters  must  bo 
rf.>corded :  F,  Leighton,  R.A.,  ‘A  Venetian 
No'ole  Lady  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  ’  F. 
S.andys,  ‘A  Fancy  Head;’  A  Solomon,  ‘French 
Peasants  at  Devotion  ;  ’  Marcus  Stone,  ‘  Court- 
ihip  ;  ’  W.  ,1.  Grant,  ‘Amy  Robsart  and  Janet 
Foster.’  The  above,  with  those  indicated  in 
our  former  notice,  we  think,  comprehends  Mr. 
Mendel's  gallery  of  English  pictures,  but  there 
ii  ye-t  to  Iks  enumerabjd  a  long  and  valuable 
caUloguo  of  foreign  Art. 
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W.  CoLLixs,  R.A.  ‘  Fisherman’s  Bay,  Isle  of 
Wight.’ 

S.  Cook.  ‘  Clovelly.’ 

E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.  ‘  Coast  Scene.’ 

T.  S.  CooPEK,  R.A.  ‘  Cattle  and  Sheep.’ 

D.  Cox.  ‘  Naworth  Castle ;  ’  ‘  Sherwood 

Forest ;  ’  ‘  View  in  North  Wales.’ 

C.  Davidson.  ‘A  Surrey  Cornfield.’ 

P.  Delaroche.  ‘The  Execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.’ 

P.  De  Wint.  ‘View  in  Lincolnshire;’  ‘A 
Derbyshire  Landscape.’ 

W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A. R.A.  ‘A  Fair  Oriental.’ 

J.  Dyckmans.  ‘  Interior  of  a  Flemish  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.’ 

T.  Faed,  R.A.  ‘  A  Spanish  Student.’ 

W.  Field.  ‘A  Coast  Scene;’  ‘A  Cornfield;’ 

‘  On  the  Thames.’ 

C.  Fielding.  ‘  Whitby — the  Tide  Out ;  ’ 

‘  Bembridge  Bay,  Lsle  of  Wight ;  ’  ‘  View  in  the 
Highlands  ;  ’  ‘  Off  St.  Michael’s  Mount.’ 

T.  Fielding.  ‘  Landscape  and  Cattle.’ 

F.  O.  Finch.  ‘  A  Classical  Landscape.’ 

B.  Foster.  ‘A  River  Scene — Sunset;’  ‘Near 
Hambledon,  Surrey ;  ’  ‘  Autumn  Landscape.’ 

W.  E.  Frost,  A. R.A.  ‘  Cupid  and  Psyche  ;  ’ 

‘  Nymphs.’ 

J.  Gilbert.  ‘The  Banquet  at  Lucentio’s 
House ;  ’  ‘  Sancho  and  Dapple ;  ’  ‘  Scene  from 
Twelfth  Night.' 

F.  Goodall,  R.A.  ‘  An  Episode  in  the  Hap¬ 
pier  Daj's  of  Charles  I. ;  ’  ‘  Raising  the  May- 
pole.’ 

W.  Goodall.  ‘  Children  at  Play.’ 

C.  Haag.  ‘  Remains  of  the  Temples  of  Ba’al- 
bec.’ 

L.  Haghe.  ‘The  Brewers’  Hall,  Antwerp  ;  ’ 

‘  Choir  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Florence.’ 

F.  Hardy.  ‘  Cottage  Life.’ 

J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  ‘The  Snowy  Peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  ’  ‘  Gebel-el-Kichale.’ 

W.  Hunt.  ‘  Cymon  and  Iphigenia ;  ’  ‘  The 
Cricketers ;  ’  ‘A  Frosty  Morning ;  ’  ‘  Devo¬ 
tion  ;  ’  ‘  A  Cabin-boy ;’  ‘  Wild  Plums;  ’  ‘White 
Hawthorn  and  Bird’s  Nest;  ’  ‘Farm-buildings 
at  Strathfieldsaye  ;  ’  ‘  Fisher-boy  on  the  Coast ;  ’ 

‘  Purple  and  White  Grapes  and  Apples — the 
background  a  Mossy  Bank  ;  ’  ‘  Apple  Blossom, 
Primroses,  Violets,  and  Bird’s  Nest;’  ‘An 
Orange,  with  its  Reflection  seen  on  a  Silver 
Jug ;  ’  ‘A  Pine-apple ;  ’  ‘  The  Gardener ;  ’  ‘  My 
Elder  Brother ;  ’  ‘  An  Old  Man  Reading  ;  ’ 
‘  Flowers.’ 

J.  J.  Jenkins.  ‘The  Zouaves’  Return  from 
the  Crimea  ;  ’  ‘,The  Cottage-door.’ 

J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.  ‘A  Curiosity  Shop  in 
Venice  ;  ’  ‘  An  Arab  Encampment.’ 

J.  Linnell. 

“  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  tree  a  sweeter  shade  ?  ” 

,T.  Linnell,  Jon.  ‘  The  First  Trial  by  Jury,’ 
after  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 

J.  T.  Linnell.  ‘May  Morning.’ 

E.  Lundgren.  ‘  Choristers  at  Seville.’ 

11.  S.  Marks.  ‘  The  House  of  Prayer.’ 

.1.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  ‘A  Dream  of  the  Past — 
Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford;’  ‘The  Vale  of 
Rest ;  ’  ‘  The  Black  Brunswicker.’ 

J.  H.  Mole.  ‘Gipsy  Life;’  ‘The  Gleaner’s 
Return.’ 

W.  Mulready,  R.A.  ‘A  Life  Study;’  and 
another  ‘  Life  Study.’ 

P.  Nasmyth.  ‘  Landscape.’ 

O.  Oakley.  ‘  Rustic  Children.’ 

J.  Phillip,  R.A.  ‘  Boys  Playing  at  the  Bull¬ 
fight  ;  ’  ‘  The  Church  Porch.’ 

P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.  ‘  Crossing  the  Heath ;  ’ 
‘Welch  Peasants.’ 

S.  PuouT.  ‘Old  Well  at  Nuremberg;’  ‘On 
the  Thames  at  Wap]ung.’ 

'r.  M.  Richardson.  ‘  Sunset.’ 

D.  Roberts,  R.A.  ‘Seville;’  ‘On the  Prado, 
Madrid;’  ‘Edinburgh,  from  Craigmillar ;  ’ 
‘  Edinburgh,  looking  towards  the  Forth.’ 

Ary  Scheffer.  ‘  The  Giaour.’ 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.  ‘A  Stiff  Breeze;’  ‘A 
Channel  Study.’ 

'I'.  Stothard,  R..\.  ‘Love  and  Hope.’ 

F.  Tayler.  ‘Sportsmen  at  a  Highland 
Bothio ;  ’  ‘  Return  from  the  Ride ;  ’  ‘  'The  High¬ 
land  Piper.’ 

F.  W.  Topham.  ‘The  Holy  Well;’  ‘For¬ 
tune-telling  at  Seville.’ 


J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  ‘Virginia  Water;’ 

‘  Landscape,  with  a  River  and  Bridge ;  ’  ‘  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  ’  ‘  The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  \  ’  ‘  Hastings, 
from  the  Sea;’  ‘View  in  Devonshire — Sunset;’ 
‘Cologne;’  ‘Plymouth;’  ‘Cassiobury  and  Park;’ 

‘  Lake  Constance  ;  ’  ‘  Tintagel  Castle,  Corn¬ 
wall ;  ’  ‘Coast  Scene — Sunrise;’  ‘Waterloo, 
after  the  Battle ;  ’  ‘  Mountainous  Landscape ;  ’ 

‘  Distant  View  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Rhine ;  ’ 

‘  Valley  of  the  Wharfe ;  ’  ‘  Source  of  the  Arver- 
non.’ 

F.  Walker.  ‘Spring;’  ‘ The  Nosegay ‘A 
Mossy  Bank.’ 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  ‘  Chabot  reading  the  Act 
of  Accusation  to  Marie  Antoinette.’ 

E.  G.  Warren.  ‘Partridge-shooting.’ 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.  ‘The  Clubbists.’ 

H.  B.  Willis.  ‘The  Last  Load  of  the 
Season ;  ’  ‘  Harvest  Time.’ 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Like  the  English  pictures  the  foreign  works 
in  Mr.  Mendel’s  collection  are  of  the  highest 
excellence.  This,  indeed,  it  were  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  when  we  state  that  the  artists 
represented  are  Ary  Scheffer,  Louis  Gallait, 
Paul  Delaroche,  Leys,  Gerome,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
E.  Frere,  Meissonnier,  and  others  also  of 
high  reputation.  ‘Ruth  and  Naomi,’  by  Ary 
Scheffer,  was,  we  think,  exhibited  in  Paris,  after 
his  death,  in  1858:  it  is  a  small  picture,  but 
has  all  the  quality  of  his  best  works.  ‘  Hebe  ’ 
is  by  the  same;  also  ‘The  Holy  Virgin,’  a 
subject  to  which  Scheffer,  with  his  lofty 
aspirations,  must  have  been  confi^dent  of 
imparting  some  subtle  essential  which  he 
missed  in  every  one  of  the  thousand  versions 
that  met  his  observation.  Scheffer  always 
multiplied  his  difficulties  by  the  breadth  and 
brightness  of  his  lights,  thus  leaving  no¬ 
thing  to  the  imagination,  but  working  out 
literally  every  passage  of  character  he  meant  to 
describe.  We  find  in  this  collection  the  most 
remarkable  production  of  Gallait’ s  pencil — ‘  The 
Honours  paid  to  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Hoorn  after  their  Execution,  the  5th  of  June, 
1568.’  This  picture,  so  well  known,  is  based 
upon  an  incident  that  very  few  artists  would 
venture  to  treat ;  but  M.  Gallait  presents  the 
subject  without  in  any  wise  shrinking  from  its 
grim  realities,  which  he  has  qualified  by  the 
sympathies  of  some  of  the  spectators — old  sol¬ 
diers  who  are  deeply  affected  by  their  last  sight 
of  the  two  counts.  The  ever  infamous  Duke  of 
Alva  is  present  in  full  armour.  In  ‘  Art  and 
Liberty,’  so  well  known  by  the  lithograph  by 
Lemercier,  Gallait  wins  for  himself  a  con- 
soicuous  niche  among  thefamous  Dutch  painters. 
Both  these  pictures  were  engraved  for  the  Art- 
Journal.  Of  another  character  is  his  ‘  Vargas 
taking  the  Oath  on  his  appointment  as  President 
of  the  Council  of  Blood.’  ‘  Columbus,’  another  of 
M.  Gallait’s  high-class  works,  is  there  ;  as  also 
‘  The  Prison  Window.’  Hence  we  find  in  the 
collection  certain  pictures  by  Gallait  which  may 
be  classed  as  his  best.  In  ‘  President  Duranti,’ 
by  Delaroche,  is  represented  the  scene  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  death  of  Duranti,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Ligneurs  in  1589,  ip 
consequence  of  his  fidelity  to  Henry  III.  This 
picture  was  in  Prince  Paul  Demidoff’s  collec¬ 
tion.  Other  works  by  Delaroche  are  ‘  Napo¬ 
leon  Crossing  the  Alps  ’  and  ‘  Christ  au  Jardin 
des  Oliviers.’  Mr.  Mendel  is  fortunate  in  pos¬ 
sessing  two  pictures  by  that  eminent  and  very 
original  painter,  Baron  Leys :  they  are  ‘  A 
Declaration  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Antwerp),’ 
and  ‘  Shooting  with  the  Bow.’  To  say  a  little 
about  the  works  of  Leys  would  be  an  injustice 
to  him,  because  his  works  involve  a  history  of 
Art  previous  to  the  less  positive  influence  of  the 
Renaissance.  By  Meissonnier  there  is  but  one 
work ;  but  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
this  compensate  for  the  absence  of  others :  it  is 
‘  Lo  Corps  de  Garde,’  a  composition  of  nine 
figures,  well  known  as  having  been  exhibited 
in  London  in  1862.  ‘  Denizens  of  the  High¬ 

lands  ’  is,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pictures  Rosa  Bonheur  ever  painted.  There 
are  also  by  the  same  lady  ‘The  Charcoal- 
burners,’  ‘  A  Highland  Landscape  with  Sheep,’ 
and  ‘A  Highland  Landscape  with  Shetland 
Ponies.’  ‘  Prayer  at  Cairo  ’  is  the  only  picture 
by  G5r6me :  it  is  well-fitted  to  range  side  by 


'rhciM!  arc  80  numerous  that  we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  Hfx-.-ify  them  under  the  names  of 
the  respective  painU  rs: 

(i.  Bak«f.tt.  ‘  .\  t/lassical  Land8c.ape.’ 

Mdli.e.  IbmA  Bomip.cu.  ‘ Shccp — Brittany;’ 
‘A  Study  in  the  Highlands.’ 

R.  P.  Bomnoton.  ‘  Uird  Surrey  and  the  Fair 
Geraldine;’  ‘Rouen,  from  St.  Catherine’s  Hill  ' 

^Ii)B.  IIrnrietta  Brown.  ‘A  Nubian  Girl;’ 
‘  'I’he  School.’ 

F.  W.  Burton.  ‘The  Young  Miranda.’ 

P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.  ‘A  French  I’casant- 
girl.’ 

G.  Cattermole.  ‘  The  Raising  of  Lazarus ;  ’ 
‘  S.alvator  Rosa  sketching  among  the  Banditti  of 
the  .Vbnizzi.’ 

G.  Chamrp.rs.  ‘  Off  Broadstairs.’ 
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side,  as  to  subject,  with  those  very  difficult 
compositions  it  is  the  pleasure  of  this  artist 
to  treat.  Edouard  Frere  is  represented  by- 
several  very  choice  works,  some  of  which  are 
familiarly  known  to  us  :  they  are  ‘  A  Boy  writ¬ 
ing,’  ‘L’Hiver,’  ‘  Snow- balling,’  and  ‘Playing 
at  Horses.’  Of  Henrietta  Brown  is  one 
example,  ‘  Giving  Baby  a  Bide  ;’  by  Plassan, 
‘  Perfect  Confidence ;’  by  Schreyer,  ‘  French 
Soldier  and  Horses;’  by  Dyckmans,  ‘Mary  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Cross  ;’  E.  Dubufe,  ‘  Prayers 
for  the  Absent  Soldier;’  Koeckoeck,  ‘A 
Wreck ;’  and  by  W.  Wyld,  ‘  A  Distant  View 
of  Monaco,’  and  ‘Venice — Entrance  to  the 
Grand  Canal;’  making,  in  all,  about  thirty- 
five  well-chosen  examples,  principally  by- 
artists  of  the  contemporary  French  school. 

ENGEAVINGS. 

Among  the  engravings  are  rare  and  valuable 
states  of  celebrated  prints  by  Toschi,  Raffaelle 
Morghen,  G.  Longhi,  C.  F.  Muller,  F.  Muller, 
F.  Forster,  and  A.  Massard :  being  ‘  Christ 
hearing  the  Cross,’  called  ‘  Lo  Spasimo,’  after 
Rafiaelie ;  ‘  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,’  alter 
Daniele  de  Volterra  ;  ‘  La  Madonna  della  Sco- 
della,’  after  Correggio  ;  ‘  The  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto  ’  (at  Dresden),  after  Raffaelle  ;  ‘The  Last 
Supper,’  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  ‘  Aurora 
attended  by  the  Graces,’  after  Guido  ;  ‘St.  John 
writing  the  Revelation,’  ‘  La  Maitresse  du 
Titian,’  and  ‘  Apollo  attended  by  the  Dancing 
Muses.’  The  above  mentioned  are  proofs 
before  all  letters.  This  department  also  con¬ 
tains  Turner’s  “  Liber  Studiorum,”  consisting 
of  seventy-one  plates;  and  of  other  plates 
from  drawings  hy  Turner,  there  are  twelve 
impressions  of  unpublished  subjects,  and  twenty- 
etchings,  of  which  four  have  not  heen  pub¬ 
lished.  Turner’s  “Picturesque  Views  of  the 
South  Coast  of  England  ’’  and  his  “  Picturesque 
Views  in  England  and  Wales  ”  give  a  very  long- 
series  of  engraver’s  proofs,  with  etchings  of 
each  subject.  There  are  also  engraver’s  proofs 
of  the  “  Rivers  of  England,”  “  The  Keepsake,” 
“  Italy,”  “  The  Rivers  of  France.”  and  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  Scott’s  Novels,  consisting  in  the 
whole  of  211  engraver’s  proofs,  &c. 

It  will  he  at  once  seen  that  for  a  detailed 
notice  of  Mr.  Mendel’s  pictures,  a  volume 
would  not  have  heen  too  much.  The  gallery 
represents  principally  the  most  eminent  of  the 
contemporary  professors  of  Art,  and  we  observe 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  a  determination  to 
reject  all  pictures  of  an  inferior  class.  After 
the  description  we  have  given,  it  need  not  be 
said  that  the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  to 
secure  the  very  best  representative  works  ;  but, 
possessing  already  so  many  of  the  best  pictures 
of  our  time,  the  proprietor  may  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  works  which  he  may  deem  desirable 
to  the  completion  of  his  gallery,  according  to 
the  plan  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  him¬ 
self.  Of  the  whole  it  can  only  he  said  that  the 
collection  is  unique  as  a  private  property-, 
whether  Mr.  Mendel  intends  that  it  shall,  or 
shall  not,  represent  a  school. 


OLD  BOND  STREET  GALLERY. 

This  is  the  second  Art-Exhibition  that  has  been 
held  in  these  rooms,  and  the  promoters  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  got  toge¬ 
ther  a  more  than  respectable  show  of  oil- 
paintings  ;  of  those  in  water-colour  we  cannot 
speak  so  highly :  the  three  exclusively  water¬ 
colour  exhibitions  now  open  naturally  absorb 
the  best  available  works  of  this  class.  The 
rooms  are,  to  say  the  least,  limited  in  area : 
they  are,  howev-er,  thickly  crowded  with  pic¬ 
tures  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  heen  better  were 
one-fourth  of  them  left  unhung,  not  merely 
for  lowness  of  merit,  but  because  of  insufficiency 
of  wall- space  for  the  proper  accommodation 
of  the  whole :  many  works  being  placed  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  floor,  while  others,  of  minute 
elaboration,  are  hung  too  high  to  be  properly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cuthhert’s  composition,  illustrative 
of  the  ‘  Babylonish  Captivity — singing  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  ’  (155),  is  the 


largest,  the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  the 
best  work  in  the  place.  Five  or  six  ladies  of  , 
rank  and  a  few  naked  children  compose  the 
Babylonian  audience,  and  are,  especially  the  j 
latter,  capitally  drawn  and  painted  ;  hut  their 
general  treatment  must  he  pronounced  inferior 
to  that  of  their  entertainer,  the  Jewish  hai-pist 
— a  figure  felicitously  conceived  and  care¬ 
fully  executed.  The  artist,  while  faithfully 
preserving  the  marked  Israelitish  features  of 
the  musician,  has  succeeded  in  expressing 
poetic  enthusiasm  tinged  with  melancholy ;  his 
action  is  also  very-  fine;  but,  perhaps,  he  is 
represented  as  unnecessarily  swarthy,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  auditors  are,  for  the  most 
part,  perfect  blondes — more  like  Danes  than 
Asiatics.  The  colour  is  harmonious.  ‘  Or¬ 
pheus  orco  regressus  ’  (20),  by  A.  S.  Coke, 
represents  a  nude  youth  sitting  mournfully  by- 
the  sea-shore ;  although  possessing  some  good 
qualities,  it  is  nevertheless  painted  in  an 
affectedly-  harsh,  dry-,  and  unattractive  manner. 
With  the  drawing  we  can  find  but  little 
fault ;  the  expression,  not  only  in  the  face,  but 
in  the  general  -pose  (that  of  thorough  despond¬ 
ence  and  hopeless  sorrow),  is  also  very  credit¬ 
able  ;  but  these  excellences  serve  to  exhibit 
more  prominently  the  defective  and  vicious 
colouring.  Wo  would  recommend  the  painter 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Nature  for  a  while.  Such 
good  advice  we  fear  would  be  lost  upon  Mr.  W. 
Crane,  the  contemplation  of  whose  ‘  Love’s 
Sanctuary’  (111),  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
amount  of  eccentricity  too  great  for  reform; 
the  picture  in  question  presents  the  incongruity- 
of  medimval  treatment  coupled  with  classical 
costume  and  accessories.  A  pilgrim  of  love, 
habited  as  a  palmer,  is  kneeling  in  prayer 
before  an  altar,  which  appears  to  be  rather  an 
irreverent  parody  on  those  to  bo  seen  in  Roman 
■Catholic  and  Ritualistic  places  of  worship  : 
lights,  sacramental  wine,  flowers,  altar-piece, 
breviary,  &c.,  are  here  all  burlesqued.  The 
picture,  however,  though  (as  regards  the  sub¬ 
ject)  has  not  much  to  recommend  it,  shows 
itself  to  be  the  work  of  one  capable  of  better 
things.  Mr.  G.  Wells’s  ‘  Flower  of  the  East  ’ 
(5) — so  called,  we  suppose,  in  allusion  to  the 
costume — is  a  prettily  painted  girl,  of  F.nylish 
rather  than  Eastern  type.  Much  superior  to 
this,  though  certainly  not  so  sweet  and  sunny, 
is  ‘The  Gipsy  Mother’  (10),  by  A.  Rankley 
— the  time  is  evening,  and  the  woman  is 
leaning  over  the  top  of  her  tent  looking  out 
for  some  one,  her  husband  most  probably ; 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  tent  her  child 
is  slumbering ;  the  entire  scene  is  very  natural. 
‘Juliet’  (34),  by  W.  M.  Eglcy,  is  painted  in 
too  smooth  a  manner,  but  shows  consider¬ 
able  ability.  ‘The  Morning  Walk’  (41)  is 
as  pretty  and  suggestive  a  little  picture  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  from  the  easel  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Barnes.  Mr.  C.  S.  Lidderdale’s 
‘  Girl  with  Letter’  (43)  is  also  very  charming. 
In  ‘  Scene  from  the  Tempest'  (48),  the  artist, 
Mr.  C.  Rolt,  would  seem  to  have  henefited  v-ery 
considerably  by  an  earnest  and  attentive  study 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Frost ;  the  nymphs 
in  the  background  might  almost  have  been 
taken  for  the  handiwork  of  this  gentleman  had 
they-  been  more  correctly  drawn.  Mr.  George 
Smith  sends  several  of  his  striking  little  do¬ 
mestic  subjects — ‘  The  Sisters  ’  (54),  and  three 
others,  including  a  water-colour  drawing,  all 
carefully  and  honestly  painted.  The  painter  of 
‘  Cheap  Literature’  (68),  Mr.  J.  Emms,  possesses 
a  power  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  not 
employed  on  some  subject  more  worthy  of  his 
pencil  than  this.  The  satirical  title  of  Mr.  W. 
Weekes’  picture  (78),  ‘Connubial  Billings,’  is 
calculated  to  give  one  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
the  sentiment  displayed  therein  :  a  coarse  old 
harridan  is  speaking  her  mind  very  energeti¬ 
cally  to  her  subdued  and  inoffensive-looking 
husband  :  the  expressions  are  exceedingly  well- 
rendered.  ‘  La  Scour  Therese  ’  (90),  by  W. 
M.  Wy-llie,  is  a  companion-picture  to  one  by 
him  now  exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  it 
represents  a  “  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure,” 
proceeding  along  a  road.  The  colour  is 
subdued  and  very  agreeable.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rossi’s  ‘Attractive  Song’  (135)  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  effect  of  candle-light ;  the 
subject  is  evidently  subordinate  to  the  special 


object  the  artist  had  in  view.  Mr.  F.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  ‘London  Study’  (148)  is  very  good,  both 
for  character  and  execution.  Mr.  J.  Rick’s 
picture  (181)  is  a  remarkably  promising  per¬ 
formance  ;  the  colour  and  drawing  are  alike  ex¬ 
cellent  :  the  subject,  which  is  well  carried  out, 
is  suggested  by  the  following  lines : — 

“  And  still  slie  mused  how  best  she  might 
Test  his  affection  by  pretended  slight.” 

Mr.  S.  Davidson’s  ‘Helen  and  Paris’  (195) 
should  be  examined  from  a  distance,  for  the 
painting  wants  refinement  and  finish  ;  it  pos¬ 
sesses  spirit  and  freedom.  A  sketch  hy  Mr. 
G.  E.  Hicks,  ‘Ringing  in  the  Restoration’ 
(261),  is  thoroughly  well  painted;  ‘Peignoir’ 
(199),  by  Mr.  W.  Ridley,  although  too  white, 
is  harmonious  in  colour ;  and  ‘  Self-Satisfied  ’ 
(204),  J.  Barrett ;  ‘  The  Sofa  Corner’  (215),  T. 
Ballard  ;  ‘  The  Invalid  ’  (227),  W.  Britten  ; 
‘A  Brunette’  (235),  H.  Carter;  and  a  small 
contribution  of  Mr.  Smalltield’s  (254),  are  all 
commendable :  Mr.  Carter’s,  in  particular, 
shows  considerable  power. 

Mr.  A.  Corbould  sends  a  capital  study  of 
‘Highland  Sheep  and  Cattle’  (2);  Mr.  J. 
Charlton  contributes  ‘  An  After  Dinner  Nap  ’ 
(91),  being  an  admirably  painted  sleeping  dog  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  appears  in  his 
usual  manner  in  ‘The  Shepherd’s  ’W’atch’  (37). 
Of  Landscapes  we  have  some  good  specimens  : 
‘Amberley  Wildbrooks’  (6),  by  Mr.  G.  Chester, 
is  very  clev-er,  though  it  ma}-  be  a  little  too  like 
Constable :  he  could  not,  however,  follow  a 
better  master.  Mr.  J.  W.  Oakes  shines  greatly 
in  two  little  works  (33  and  40)  ;  J.  MeWhirter 
sends  a  similar  number  (53  and  67),  and  of 
equal  merit;  Mr.  C.  .1.  Lewis’s  ‘  On  the  Thames’ 
(230)  is  light  and  pretty,  but  lacks  force  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Stanfield  sends  a  well  executed  repre¬ 
sentation  of  ‘The  Town  Walls,  Dinan  (101). 

In  Room  IV.,  containing  the  water-colours, 
&c.,  we  need  only  particularise,  ‘  The  First 
Letter’  (277),  a  very  clever  little  work,  hy 
Adeline  Maguire ;  ‘Clarence’s  Dream’  (303), 
hy  C.  Gogiu;  ‘A  Frame  of  Sketches,’  by  W.  E. 
Frost  (374);  another  of  pencil  drawings  by  F. 
W.  liawson  (393)  ;  ‘Alas  !  poor  Yorick  ’  (378), 
by  A.  Fredericks  ;  and  ‘  Lenore  ’  (488),  by  J. 
B.  Zweeker. 

The  gallery  will  certainly  repay  a  visit. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

The  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in 
the  last  report  presented  to  the  Treasury,  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  ampler  space  and 
clearer  light  obtained  at  their  new  apartments 
at  South  Kensington,  which  they  regard  as  a 
temporary  accommodation,  provided  until  they 
can  be  permanently  lodged  in  the  new  buildings 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  as  intended  by  the  late 
Government.  They  will  now  be  enabled  to 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  Sir  George  Hayter’s 
great  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  first  Re¬ 
formed  Parliament,  in  January,  1833 — a  picture 
containing  nearly  400  portraits,  and  including, 
with  strangers  represented  at  the  bar,  all  the 
principal  statesmen  of  the  time.  The  picture 
measures  17  feet  by  10  feet.  The  trustees  made 
fourteen  purchases  in  the  past  twelvemonth, 
bringing  the  number  of  purchases  up  to  217. 
These  fourteen  acquisitions  are  as  follows :  — 
‘  Hogarth,’  painted  by  himself,  purchased  for 
£372  15.S. ;  ‘Francis  Quarles,’  by  Dobson, 
60  gs. ;  ‘  Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobham,’ 
by  Vanloo,  £32 ;  ‘  Leigh  Hunt,’  hy  Haydon, 
30  gs.  ;  ‘  Nicholas  Ridley,’  30  gs.  ;  ‘  Lady 
Hamilton,  1761 — 1815,’  by  Romney,  25  gs. ; 
‘  The  First  Duke  of  Bedford,’  by  Sir  G.  Knel- 
ler,  £25  ;  ‘  W.  Dobson,’  the  portrait-painter, 
1610 — 1646,  by  himself,  20  gs.  ;  ‘Charles  I.,’ 
a  bronze  bust  by  Fanelli,  15  gs. ;  ‘  Hugh 
Latimer,’  £15  ;  ‘The  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  1602 — 1668,’  after  Van 
Dyck,’  10  gs. ;  ‘  Archbishop  Sancroft,’  a  crayon 
drawing,  by  E.  Lutterell,  £9  :  ‘  Henry  VII.,’ 
cast  from  the  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  his  Queen  Consort,  Elizabeth  of  York — the 
two  last  purchases  costing  £5  each.  The 
donations  to  the  gallery  are  brought  up  to 
eighty-two  in  number  by  the  following  gifts  in 
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the  past  year: — A  drawing'  of  ‘  John  Wilkes,’  i  most  obvious  topographical  truth,  even  when 
by  Earlom,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  deputy  ]  this  indication  could  only  heighten  the  impres- 
j  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  ‘  Lord  sion  produced  by  the  scene.  Such  is  the  case 

I  Chancellor  Cranworth,’  by  G.  Richmond,  be-  in  M.  Gerome’s  much  discussed  picture  of 

queathed;  ‘Douglas  Jerrold,’  by  D.  Macnee,  i  Jerusalem — a  "syork  stamped  by  a  wonder- 
presented  b}'  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  ;  a  crayon  fully  weird  and  lurid  atmospheric  gloom  ;  but 
drawing  of  ‘  Alexander  Pope,’  by  W.  Hoare,  of  where  the  grand  features  of  the  scene,  the 
Bath,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Townsend;  massive,  quasi-cyclopean  w'all  of  Jerusalem, 

‘  ^larshal  Lord  Beresford,’  by  Roth  well,  pre-  the  deeply -cleft  ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the 
sented  by  ^Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  The  por-  towering  “  pinnacle  of  the  temple,”  are  all 
trait-gallery  was  not  open  during  the  last  Christ-  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ruin  caused  by 
mas  holidays;  but,  nevertheless,  the  year  siege  after  siege ;  and  where  the  moon  is  repre- 
brought  24,410  visitors  in  all.  sented,  not  only  as  a  crescent  instead  of  at  the 

The  Directors  have  recently  added  to  their  col-  full,  but  out  of  the  zodiac  altogether,  setting  in 
lection  a  full-size  three-quarter-length  portrait  the  north.- 

of  I.ouis  Francois  Roubiliac,  by  Adrien  Car-  We  have  nothing  so  bad  as  this  to  bring 

pantier.  This  beautiful  picture,  which  is  in  against  M.  Dore.  Still  we  think  he  would  have 
very  perfect  preservation,  was  sold  at  Messrs,  done  better  to  give  us  a  shadowy  glimpse  of 
Christie’s,  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  Mrs.  Xoseda,  the  mighty  Coliseum,  rather  than  to  draw  an 
of  Wellington  Street,  from  -whom  the  purchase  amphitheatre,  which,  for  certain  structural 
was  made  for  the  gallery,  at  the  price  of  100  reasons,  not  necessary  to  enter  into,  never  could 
guineas.  The  picture  is  signed  and  dated  1762.  have  been  built  as  it  is  represented.  We  must 
■  From  the  catalogue  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  remove  the  word  “  Rome  ”  from  the  title — we 

which  was  the  precursor  of  our  present  Royal  must  even  dissociate  the  scene  from  any  locality 
Academj',  in  1761,  it  appears  that  a  half-length  on  our  planet — for  the  stars  that  flame  and 
of  Roubiliac,  by  Carpantier,  -n-as  exhibited  in  sparkle  in  the  blue  vault  are  not  those  of  any 
,  that  year.  It  is,  therefore,  open  to  inquiry  constellation  known  to  Ptolemy.  But,  in  the 

whether  the  present  portrait  be  a  replica.  The  region  of  pure  imagination,  we  have  a  striking, 

!  subject  ■^\'as  engraved,  in  mezzotint,  by  D.  thrilling,  ennobling  picture.  The  stone  seats 

^Martin,  in  1765  ;  and  the  engraving  is  inscribed  of  the  amphitheatre  are  empty.  The  cruel 
to  Robert  Alexander,  Esq.,  at  Edinburgh,  from  trifling,  pleasure  -  loving  crowd — the  stern, 
an  original  picture  in  his  possession.  The  impassive  imperator,  or  prefect,  or  consul,  have 
present  picture  was  one  of  a  collection  of  fine  passed  from  the  spot.  In  the  dimly-lighted 
]iaintings  at  Tong  Castle,  near  Shifnall,  the  arena,  half  seen  by  a  fitful  moonbeam,  gaunt 

1  propert)'  of  Colonel  Durant.  There  exists  and  weary-looking  lions  prowl  over  the  corpses 

another  life-.size  portrait  of  Roubiliac,  in  wet  of  the  martyrs,  or  conclude  a  fearful  meal  upon 
crayons,  in  the  possession  of  the  great-gr.and-  their  remains.  The  shadow  veils  so  much  of 
son,  and  representative  of  that  sculptor,  which  the  horrible  actuality  of  the  scene  that  there  is 
has  never  been  out  of  the  family.  It  was  little  emotion  excited  by  the  view  save  those  of 
!  taken  some  years  before  the  Carpantier  por-  pity  and  of  fear.  Above  is  a  pure  dome  of 

trait,  and  is  attributed  to  Cotes.  The  artist  is  dark  sapphire  sky,  glooming  into  midnight  on 

1  represented  as  modelling  the  head  of  a  Medusa,  one  side,  brightened  by  an  invisible  moon  on 

In  Carpantier’s  picture  he  is  engaged  on  the  the  other.  From  the  girdle  of  fiery  “  oes  and 
'  model  of  the  Shakspere,  the  marble  statue  of  eyes”  floats  down  “a  vision  of  angels, -vs'hi eh 

which  was  left  to  the  British  IMuseum  by  Mrs.  say  that  He  is  alive  ”  in  whose  name  the 
Garrick.  The  rough  clay  sketch  of  this  figure  martyrs  fell,  and  who  look  -ndth  tender  compas- 
is  now  at  South  Kensington.  The  style  of  the  sion  on  the  torn  and  desolated  mortal  spoils  of 
crayon-portrait  ver}-  closely  resembles  that  of  those  whom  they  have  convoyed  to  glory 
the  “Sydney  Sussex”  Cromwell.  Mademoiselle  celestial. 

Roubiliac,  the  sctilptor’s  only  daughter  (she  We  have  left  no  room  to  speak  of  the  other 

married  Jtoger  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Southgate),  pictures.  Their  merit  is  unequal,  but  in  each  is 
wiis  always  extremely  careful  not  to  allow  the  some  touch  of  the  master’s  hand.  In  ‘Mont 
glass  to  be  removed  under  any  pretext,  and  the  Blanc  ’  the  peeping  of  the  grey  limestone 
jiortrait  is,  in  consequence,  in  very  perfect  pre-  through  the  mountain  verdure  in  the  near 
nervation.  Together  with  this  portrait  are  the  foreground  is  admirably  true  to  nature  ;  so  is 
autoglyph  marble  bust  of  the  sculptor,  a  very  the  verdure  to  the  left,  and  so  are  the  -wTcaths  of 
line  and  characteristic  work,  and  a  half-length  cloud  losing  themselevs  as  they  kiss  the  snow- 
life-size  oil-portrait  by  Vispre,  of  Madame  Rou-  drifts.  In  the  German  landscape  the  effect  of 
biliac,  ri’c  Nicole  Celeste,  JIademoiselle  dc  wide,  far-reaching  distance,  is  admirable.  The 
Reignier.  light  of  spring  shimmers  through  the  green 

_  ^  _  arcades  of  the  forest.  In  ‘  The  Repose  in 

Egypt,’  the  after-glow  on  the  horizon,  painted 
■nm>  p  ('  \  TTT?T>v  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  very  tints  of  the  desert 

DUlvL  (j-AijLEltY.  sunset,  breathes  a  wonderful  calm.  A  sphynx 

,  .  _  looks  down  from  behind  on  the  reposing  group, 

ri\K  new  pictures  have  this  year  replaced  a  sphymx  whose  typical  Egyptian  features  are 
some  of  those  we  have  previously  noticed  in  wreathed  into  an  expression  of  passive  fear  and 
the  Dore  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street:  of  these  wonder.  It  is  the  new  religion  in  the  presence 
the  one  which  has  attraded  the  most  attention  of  the  old — the  hope  of  the  world,  patiently 
IP  Christian  Martyrs— reign  of  Diocletian,  tarrying,  till  that  which  is  decrepid  and  waxed 
Rome,  A.iJ.  .30.3.  Ihero  is  also  a  ‘  Flight  into  old  shall  be  ready  to  vanish  away. 

Egypt,  or  rather  a  repose  during  the  flight ; 

*  A  \  iew  of  Mont  Blanc  ;’  ‘  A  Landsc.'ipc  con-  — 

tiining  Ruins  of  the  (’hateau  of  Haut  Barr  and 

Gerold..  .k,  near  Saveme  (Bas-Ithin) ;  and  a  MARBLE  STATUE 

w..ody  vista,  called  ‘  Spring  in  the  Forest.’  of 

rou Jhi VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON  IN 

roiighG  onginal  in  concf;ption,  and  new  in  Art,  aiT-i.cmAAT-NTorm  >-i.  a -nT>T.x7- 

that  the  observer  has  to  jiaiiso  and  consider  WESTMINSIEK  ABBEY. 

I  the  reason  of  the  effect  it  produces  upon  the  - 

1  imagination.  M.  Dore  s  genius  is  jioetic  :  ho  'J’iif.  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster 

is  idealistic  alme',t  to  a  fault.  In  tho  higher  has  just  received  an  addition  to  its  monuments 

:  flights  of  his  fancy,  he  exerts  a  wimmand  over  not  unworthy  either  of  the  statesman  whose 

.inch  pictorial  elements  as  height,  distance,  life-like  features  look  out  from  the  pure 

1  sjiace  in  general,  number,  and  movement,  Carrara  marble,  or  of  the  noble  members, 

1  which  we  take  to  be  altogether  without  parallel,  (regarded  as  sculptures)  of  the  great  company  of 

The  danger  of  this  wealth  of  imaginative  power  patriots,  heroes,  and  men  of  histoiic  mark,  that 

lif  .c  in  the  very  facility  with  which  the  artist  throngs  and  crowds  the  aisles  and  transepts  of 

throws  his  ideas  upon  the  canvas.  In  purely  the  minster  founded  by  tho  Confessor.  High 

creative  scenes  the  artist  may  revel  at  will,  as  this  praise  may  sound,  it  is  not  too  high  for 

But  when  historic  painting  is  in  question,  it  is  Mr.  Jackson’s  statue  of  Viscount  Palmerston, 
one  thing  to  attempt  the  intense  realism  of  such  To  speak  first  of  those  points  which,  as 

1  1  paintera  as  Mr.  Herbert,  in  this  country,  or  M.  underlying  all  excellence,  are  perhaps,  for  that 

I  Rida,  in  France,  and  another  to  disregard  the  very  reason,  too  frequently  and  persistently 

neglected,  the  sculptor  has  been  imusually 
successful  in  his  selection  of  material.  The 
figure — it  is  of  a  size  to  match  the  well-known 
statue  of  Canning,  opposite  to  which  it  stands, 
at  the  north  of  the  north  transept — is  cut  from 
a  faultless  block  of  pure  white  marble,  as  to 
the  selection  of  which  no  small  care  must  have 
been  exercised.  The  virgin  hue  of  the  beautiful 
material  is  admirably^  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  pedestal ;  this  is  circular,  defined  by 
appropriate  mouldings  (formed  of  oak  and  ivy- 
leaves,  to  denote  strength  and  tenacity),  and 
formed  of  a  grey,  almost  dove-coloured,  Sicilian 
marble,  of  a  kind  which  has  attained  the  name 
of  “  memorial  marble,”  from  its  extreme  hard¬ 
ness  and  durability — a  stone  which  it  is  said 
that  masons  and  statuaries  in  general  extremely 
object  to  touch,  from  the  havoc  it  makes  with 
their  tools. 

The  dazzling  purity  of  the  marble  appears  to 
the  best  advantage  from  the  unusually  happy' 
manner  in  which  the  statue  is  lighted.  The 
mountains  of  marble  that  conceal  so  much  of 
the  delicate  diaper  adorning  of  the  work  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  have,  in  this  case, 
the  advantage  of  shutting  out  all  light  but  such 
as  is  admitted  from  above.  The  effect  in  every 
statue  differs,  indeed,  from  hour  to  hour, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  points  of  view  vary  in  like 
manner.  From  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
transept,  the  observer  catches  the  features  of 
the  statue  in  question  in  profile,  draped  by  the 
full  massive  folds  of  the  mantle  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  point  of 
view,  although  that  from  the  door  of  the  choir 
is  also  very  good. 

The  departed  statesman  is  represented  at 
that  later  prime  of  life,  when,  in  men  of  the 
pluck  and  stamina  which  used  to  distinguish 
the  English  gentleman  in  the  great  period  of 
parliamentary  life,  the  wisdom  of  age  tempers, 
without  chilling,  the  fire  of  youth.  The  like¬ 
ness  is  admirable,  and  is  stamped  with  a 
nobility  of  expression  that  only  rests,  like  a 
fleeting  halo,  upon  living  features,  when  they 
are  lighted  up  by  some  noble  theme.  The  old 
cut  of  whisker,  by  which,  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  the  Englishman  of  a  certain  stamp  was 
known  all  over  the  world,  is  truthfully  given, 
without  being  made  to  look  ridiculous,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  attempts  to  represent 
recently  extinct  fashions.  The  finish  of  the 
statue  is,  for  the  most  part,  high  and  weR-pro- 
portioned  to  the  details.  The  only  criticism 
we  have  to  offer  on  this  subject  is,  that 
somewhat  more  labour  should  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  under-cutting  and  sharpness 
of  detail  of  the  numerous  bows,  cords,  tassels, 
and  other  unnamed  ornaments  that  beset  the 
dress.  Considering  the  way  in  which  so  many 
recent  statues  are,  as  people  say,  “  convention¬ 
alised,”  but  as  we  should  sayq  “slovened  over,” 

Mr.  Jackson  deserves  great  praise  for  the  bold 
and  faithful  way  in  which  he  has  executed 
these  minor  incidents  of  the  dress.  Having 
done  so  much,  he  should  have  done  a  little 
more.  The  effect  would  have  been  more  rich¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  greater  lightness,  in  the  drapery'. 

And  the  usual  objection  to  rich  and  tasteful 
detail  of  dress — namely,  that  it  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  features — does  not  apply  to  the 
fine  and  expressive  head,  on  the  production  of 
which,  we  very  heartily  congratulate  Mr. 
Jackson.  It  would  also,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  better  if  the  gartered  leg,  with  its  coveted 
decoration,  had  been  brought  more  prominently 
into  view,  instead  of  the  right  limb.  This, 
however,  is  a  minor  fault.  Westminster  Abbey 
has  had  few  such  additions  to  its  marble- 
portraits  within  our  recollection.  As  to  the 
size  of  tho  statue,  and  its  height  above  the 
spectator,  we  consider  both  too  great.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  had  no  choice,  being  limited  to 
that  already  chosen  for  the  statues  of  Canning, 
of  Peel,  and  of  Malcolm. 

Tho  commission  was  given  to  Mr.  Jackson 
by  Lord  John  Manners,  with  the  full  con¬ 
currence  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  late 
viscount.  Mr.  Jackson  has  also  executed  a 
full-sized  bust  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  is  a 
donation  to  the  Vaughan  library,  Harrow 
School,  by  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.— Part  XV.  VEXICE. 


OETY  in  the  annals  of  Italian  painting 
stands  the  school  of  Venice.  It  has 
been  the  theme — and  always  a  prominent 
one — of  every  writer  upon  ancient  Art 
for  centuries,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  the  works  of  her 
//  1®’-'  artists  remains  to  testify  of  their  great- 

ness.  When  other  schools  of  Italy  began 
to  decline  in  many  of  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties  of  painting,  that  of  Venice  still  held  on 
its  way  proudly,  as  if  destined  to  perpetual 
vitality.  Giorgione,  Titian,  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese — what  a  triad  of  glorious  names  are 
these  !  With  the  last,  as  a  writer  in  our 
Journal  long  years  ago  eloquently  said, 
“  The  true  greatness  of  Italian  Art  finally  set  at  Venice.  It  threw 
a  gleam,  in  its  dying  hour,  of  a  rare  cheerfulness  and  delicacy  of 
splendour  on  the  terraces  of  the  wonderful  city^  of ^  the  sea,  such 
as  were  built  by  Sansovino  and  his  friend  Sammichieli,  where  her 
stately  nobles  were  assembled  in  all  their  wealthy  pomp  and  keen 
lusty  enjoyment  of  life,  yet  assuredly  condescending  to  no  un¬ 
seemly  mirth  or  levity  the  while ;  inhaling  the  Adriatic  breeze 
in  their  hour  of  calm  relaxation,  or  celebrating  with  festivity 
some  great  triumph  of  the  Republic,  or  bending  in  pious  thank¬ 
fulness  before  the  Madonna.  What  a  flood  of  silvery  radiance, 
bright  as  at  noonday,  or  anon  of  fair  golden  warmth  like  an 
April  sunset,  when  the  sky  emulates  the  primroses  and  the  cow¬ 
slips  in  hue,  as  the  autumnal  heavens  in  the  evening  vie  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  roseate  leafage— lighted  up  that  multitudinous 
bravery  of  brocaded  robes,  and  broidered  doublets,  and  turbans  of 
barbarian  guests — the  holiday  array  of  Portia  and  all  her  suitors 
brought  to  sup  forgivingly  together  at  Bassanio’s  wedding-feast. 
It  suffused  stateliest  porticoes,  and  loggias  soaring  and  shining  in 
the  background  aerially,  like  sunny  ivory,  adorned  with  flowery 
trees  from  Nicosia  and  Alexandretta,  from  Ormuz  and  from  Ind,  i 
and  companies  of  handsome,  noble,  and  yet  brighter  faces — an  i 
assembly  and  a  pageant,  indeed,  such  as  was  soon  afterwards  to  ' 
vanish  away  from  the  earth,  and  leave  no  other  record  of  itself  , 
excepPthese  invaluable  ones  which  this  magnificent  painter  has  ’ 
bequeathed  us.”  The  quotation  reads  as  if  the  writer,  when  he 
penned  it,  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Veronese’s  grand 
pictures,  such  as  ‘  The  Marriage  at  Cana,’  or  ‘  Jesus  at  the  House 
of  Levi.’ 

Portraits  of  two  eminent  Venetian  painters  appear  on  this 
page :  their  works,  however,  differ  most  widely.  Jacopo,  or 
Giacomo  da  Ponte  (1510 — 1592),  usually  called  II  Bassano, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  son  of  Prancesco  da  Ponte,  the 
founder  of  a  family  of  artists,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
was  Jacopo,  whose  four  sons  also  obtained  considerable  reputa¬ 


tion,  though  not  all  in  equal  measure.  Jacopo  studied  in  Venice 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Bonifazio,  and  at  first  painted  in  the  style 
of  these  masters ;  but  circumstances  recalling  him  to  his  native 
town,  he  was  induced  by  the  surrounding  scenery  and  life  of  the 
place  to  alter  the  character  of  his  compositions  to  a  kind  of  genre 
painting,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  first  Italian  artist  who  prac¬ 
tised  this  description  of  works.  He  chose  those  subjects  in  which 
he  could  most  extensively  introduce  landscapes  and  cattle,  with 
peasantry  ;  these  he  associated  with  incidents  taken  from  sacred 
history,  of  ancient  mythology,  and,  sometimes,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  history,  represented  scenes  of  country  life — 
cattle,  markets,  &c.  In  other  examples  he  omitted  figures  alto¬ 
gether,  representing  on  his  canvases  buildings  with  animals, 
instruments  of  agriculture,  kitchen  utensils,  and  other  objects  of 
still-life.  “These  works  show,”  says  Kugler,  “  little  variety  of 
invention :  when  we  have  seen  a  few,  we  may  be  said  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  that  are  in  the  various  galleries  :  the  coun¬ 
tenances,  too,  are  all  alike ;  one  of  his  daughters  is  at  one  time 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  at  another  a  Magdalene,  or  again  a  peasant- 
girl  with  poultry.”  It  has  been  remarked  that  Bassano  and  his 
sons,  who  followed  their  father’s  manner,  invariably  concealed 
the  feet  of  their  figures ;  for  which  purpose  cattle  or  household 
utensils — pots  and  pans— are  placed  before  them.  Jacopo’s 
works  of  this  domestic  kind  are  most  carefully  finished,  and 
very  brilliant  in  colour.  Among  his  best  pictures  of  a  high  class 
of  composition  are  ‘  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  with  the 
Beggar,’  in  the  town-hall  of  Bassano ;  ‘  The  Baptism  of  Sta. 
Lucilia,’  in  the  Church  of  St.  Valentino,  in  the  same  town  ;  ‘The 
Crucifixion,’  in  the  Berlin  Museum ;  and  ‘  The  Good  Samaritan,’ 
in  our  own  National  Gallery.  His  cabinet- size  pictures  of  genre 
are  scattered  about  in  various  European  collections,  especially 
those  of  Italy. 

The  other  portrait,  that  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (1485 — 
1547),  represents  an  artist  of  a  very  difierent  type  to  the  one 
with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  engraving  on  this  page.  His 
right  name  was  Luciani,  but  he  acquired  that  of  Del  Piombo, 
which  means  “of  the  leaden  seal,”  from  an  office  he  held  in 
the  Papal  court — keeper  of  the  chancery  seal.  The  post  neces¬ 
sitated  his  adopting  the  habit  of  some  religious  fraternity ; 
hence  we  find  the  title  “  Fra  ”  often  prefixed  to  his  name.  Del 
Piombo  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  the  Venetian  school  of 
painters.  He  was  born  in  the  city,  and  in  early  life  occupied 
himself  in  the  study  of  music,  but  afterwards  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  painting,  and  entered  the  studio  of  glorious  old  Giovanni 
Bellini,  who  had  then  reached  a  very  advanced  age.  Subsequently 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Bellini’s  most  distinguished  pupil, 
Giorgione,  the  earliest  of  the  great  colourists  of  Venetian  Art. 
He  commenced  his  career  with  portraiture  :  his  works  of  this  kind 
will  bear  comparison  for  character,  expression,  colour,  drawing. 
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and  relief,  with  those  of  any  age  or  country.  The  first  great  ^  from  the  fulness  and  richness  of  Titian;  and  this  gives  us  some 
historical  picture  he  executed  was  an  altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  ,  idea  of  what  the  personal  influence  of  Michel  Angelo  must  have 
St.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  in  Venice,  in  which  he  so  nearly  ap-  j  been,  which  could  subsequently  compel  a  Venetian  painter  of  this 
proached  the  rich  and  harmonious  colouring  of  his  master,  ^  excellence  to  adopt  a  line  of  Art  so  totally  opposed  to  his  original 
Giorgione,  that  it  was  long  reported  to  be  the  work  of  that  '  tendency.”  The  picture  represents  the  mild  and  dignified  St. 
painter.  Kugler  remarks  upon  it  that  it  “is  not  far  removed  i  Chrysostom  seated,  and  reading  aloud  at  a  desk  in  an  open  hall; 


HIE  IN'CREDUEITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

[Conegliano.] 

John  the  Baptist,  leaning  on  .a  cross,  i.s  looking  affectionately  and  ;  grand  Venetian  ideal  of  female  beauty  at  that  time.  Del  Piombo 
attentively  at  him  ;  bdiind  him  are  two  male  figures  of  saints,  ;  had  not  reached  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  pro- 
and  on  the  left  two  female  saints,  regarding  him  devoutly.  In  the  '  duced  this  picture.  Another  notable  work  of  his  early  time  is 
front  stands  the  Magdalen,  gazing  out  of  the  picture  at  the  spec-  !  ‘  The  Madonna,’  enthroned,  surrounded  by  six  saints, 
tator  :  this  is  a  majestic  figure,  a  splendid  typo  of  the  full  and  j  Sebastiano  had  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  Venice,  when 
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he  was  invited  to  Eome  by  Agostino  Ohigi,  to  aid  Hm  in  decorating 
the  palace  of  the  Farnesina.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  friendship  he  acquired,  and  under  whose 
influence  he  fell,  adopting  much  of  the  grand  manner  of  the 
great  Florentine.  Ti’adition  says  that  the  object  of  Michel 
Angelo  in  securing  the  services  of  Del  Piombo  was,  that  the  powers 
of  the  latter  as  a  colourist  might,  when  employed  on  his  own 
designs,  drive  his  dread  rival,  Raffaelle,  out  of  the  field._  With 
this  object  he  furnished  him  with  the  designs  for  the  ‘  Pieta,’  in 


the  Church  of  the  Conventuali,  at  Viterbo,  and  also  those  for 
‘The  Transfiguration’  and  ‘The  Flagellation,’  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  at  Eome.  These  celebrated  paintings 
occupied  Del  Piombo  six  years,  and  gained  for  him_  universal 
applause:  the  former  of  the  two,  with  regard  “to  dignity  and 
animation  of  composition,  as  well  as  in  beaut}'’  of  execution, 
generally  takes  precedence  of  the  other  in  the  estimation  of 
connoisseurs.  But  the  greatest  of  his  works,  perhaps,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  England,  is  ‘  The  Raising  of 


I 


I 


THE  RING  OF  ST.  MARK. 
(P.  Bordone.) 


Lazarus,’  in  our  National  Gallery,  painted,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  just  mentioned,  from  a  cartoon  by  Michel  Angelo,  and  at 
his  request,  to  compete  with  Eaffaelle’s  celebrated  picture  of  ‘  The 
Transfiguration.’  Both  of  these  works  were  executed  for  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  Medici,  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  who  was  subse¬ 
quently  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  under  the  title  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  :  they  were  publicly  exhibited  together  in  Rome. 
The  ‘Lazarus’  was  completed  in  1519,  when  public  opinion  was 


almost  equally  divided  as  to  the  greater  merits  of  each.  After 
the  death  of  Raffaelle,  Del  Piombo’s  picture  was  sent  to  Npbonne, 
where  it  remained  until  the  Duke  of  Orleans  purchased  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1792  it  was  brought  to 
England  with  the  rest  of  the  Orleans  gallery — one  of  high  repute 
— and  bought  by  Mr.  Angerstein ;  in  1824,  the  collection  of^the 
latter  gentleman  became,  by  purchase,  the  property  of  the  nation; 
and  thus  the  country  secured  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
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Italian  Art  of  its  best  period  :  there  are  few  works  in  the  gallery 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  attract  more  attention  from  visitors 
than  this  grand,  most  impressive,  and  richly- coloured  composi¬ 
tion — a  wonderful  work  for  an  artist  of  long  practice  and  matured 
powers,  yet  Del  Piombo  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
finished  it. 

In  the  museum  of  Berlin  is  another  very  fine  picture  by  this 
artist,  a  ‘  Dead  Christ,’  supported  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who 
is  accompanied  by  Mary  Magdalen.  The  figures  are  half-length, 
but  of  colossal  size  :  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is  represented  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  It  is  one  of  his  earlier  works  painted  in 
Borne,  and  on  a  slab  of  slate.  But  we  must  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  pictures  still  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Venice. 

In  that  of  the  Academy  is  an  example  of  a  Venetian  painter, 
who,  like  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  though  at  an  earlier  period :  this  is  ‘  The  Incredu- 
MTY  OF  St.  Thohas,’  one  of  our  engraved  illustrations,  by 
Giambattista  Cima  da  Conegliano,  the  dates  of  whose  birth  and 
death  have  not  come  down  to  us ;  but  he  is  known  to  have  been 
engaged  at  his  work  between  the  years  1489  and  lolT.  Kugler 
calls  him  “  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Bellini’s  followers.  His 


male  figures  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  seriousness  and 
dignity,  by  a  grand  tranquillity  in  gesture  and  movement,  and 
by  the  greatest  care  and  decision  in  execution.  The  inanimate 
expression  of  his  otherwise  not  unlovely  Madonnas  is  very 
remarkable.  His  most  distinguished  picture,  the  colours  of 
which  glisten  like  jewels,  is  in  the  Church  del  Carmine  in  Venice. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  the  most 
graceful  humility  before  the  crib  in  which  the  Infant  is  lying.  On 
the  right  is  Tobit,  conducted  by  a  beautiful  angel ;  on  the  left  are 
Joseph  and  two  devout  shepherds;  further  in  the  picture  are  St. 
Helen  and  St.  Catherine  in  conversation.  The  background  consists 
of  a  steep  rock  overhung  with  trees,  with  a  rich  evening  landscape, 
with  towns  in  the  distance.  In  this  way,  as  in  other  Venetian 
pictures,  the  combination  of  a  sacred  event  with  other  figures 
takes  a  new  and  charming  form.”  Conegliano  was  accustomed  to 
introduce  into  the  background  of  his  pictures  views  of  the  town 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  with  its  surrounding  scenery : 
possibly  this  practice  led  him  to  treat  ‘  The  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,’  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  the  narrative  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  for  the  incident  is  described  as  taking 
place  in  an  apartment  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  “  the 


■niF,  CAIINIVAL  AT  VKNK'H. 

[Canaletto.') 


door-  Udng  shut.”  'I  he  artist,  however,  h.as  chosen  an  open 
r  .loiii.adf  a-i  the  -'■eiio  of  the  inforview  of  Thomas  with  his  Divine 
Ma.'.  r,  and  the  oi.ly  witnesH  i-  a  liigh  dignity  of  the  Christian 
i.'hnr'h  in  his  -aii.rdot.'il  robes  .and  bearing  a  pastoral  staff; 
another  .aiiii' liroiii:  !ii.  Th<  so  old  painters  ])aid  little  heed  some- 
tin:-'  -  to  the  hiatorieal  triitlis  of  the  events  they  selected  for  their 
jiictuie-.  ^here  ie  in  the  eoinposition  much  to  admire  in  a 

work  of  th.at  "h  oar. iCvely '  arly  period  :  the  figures  are  dignified, 

e. isy  in  I'-'-  a'*d  the  drajieries  are  rich,  and  .arranged  W'ith 
(  on  derab.e  elegaio’e. 

P...;s  I’.ordone  G-ioo  l.;79.  is  one  of  the  Venetian  artists  w'ho 
:  .amhd  his  -‘yh-  on  that  of  Giorgione,  but  subsequently,  as 
i  .anv  of  Ik-  la^er  works  testifv,  adojited  the  manner  of  Titian. 
Aj.’k  eg  h;s  n  oot  important  weeks  is  that  engraved  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  :  aoe  :  if  is  called  ‘TiiE  Bivo  oi'  Si'.  M.miIv,’  and  ro])resents 
toff  :  sherma’  ,  who  w.n-  on  the  .sea  when  the  saints  stilled  the 

f.  ;  ,p.  .A.  of!. -ring  to  the  Doge  of  A'enice  the  ring  he  had  received 

t: Oi  "f.  Mail;  a-  a  pledge  of  the  patron  saint’s  goodwill  towards 
ff  '  -  This  p'eture  was  somewhat  fully  described  in  our 

I  if  -  e  k'f  y  ar  <4  toe  collection  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  As  a 


composition  little  is  to  be  said  of  it  beyond  its  being  a  gorgeous 
scenic  display  of  Venetian  costumes  and  Venetian  architecture. 
The  execution  is  very  fine. 

There  is  no  painter  ranking  with  the  “  old  ”  masters,  though 
he  was  as  late  as  the  last  century,  who  is  so  popularly  known  in 
our  own  country  as  Antonio  Canal,  or  Canale,  commonly  called 
Canaletto  (1097 — 1768).  His  ‘Carnival  at  Venice,’ engraved 
on  this  page,  is,  perhaps,  his  most  remarkable  jiicture ;  at  least, 
we  have  never  chanced  to  see,  nor  do  we  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  of,  another  interior  view  from  his  pencil.  This  gorgeous 
apartment  is  probably  one  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Doge, 
though  we  cannot  identify  it  by  any  of  the  paintings  which 
decorate  the  walls.  At  the  further  end  is  seated,  in  a  chair 
of  state,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  with  other  civic  mag¬ 
nates;  while  the  floor  of  the  apartment  is  crowded  with  a 
host  of  Venetians  of  both  sexes,  moving  towards  the  throne  to  pay 
their  respects  to  tho  head  of  the  state.  Like  all  Canaletto’s 
works  tho  picture  is  painted  with  the  utmost  attention  to  detail 
and  perspective  truthfulness. 

James  Dafforne. 
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SOUTH  KEHSIHGTOH  MUSEUM. 


THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  OE  FANS. 

The  present  exhibition  is,  as  sve  learn  from  the 
introduction  to  the  catalogue,  “  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  |Department  of  Science  and  Art 
for  .the  Art-instruction  of  women.  To  promote 
this  object  the  Department  offered  prizes  in 
competition  for  fans  painted  by  the  students  in 
the  Female  Schools  of  Art  in  1868  and  again 
in  1869.  The  fan-mount,  to  which  in  the  first 
of  these  years  the  chief  prize  was  awarded,  is 
included  in  this  exhibition,  and  it  is  intended 
to  continue  the  competition  ;  her  Majesty  also 
graciously  purposes  to  offer  a  fan-prize  for 
competition  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1871.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  compete 
may  now  have  the  great  advantage  of  seeing 
all  the  best  fans  which  can  be  brought  together, 
and  of  studying,  not  servilely  copying,  what  is 
in  every  respect  most  appropriate,  tasteful,  and 
novel,  as  well  as  what  should  be  avoided.” 
How  far  this  object  may  be  attained  time  will 
show.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Exhibition 
will  be — has,  indeed,  already  been — to  invest 
antiquated  fans  with  an  unwonted  degree  of 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  fortunate 
possessors  ;  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
withBow,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth  porcelain,  as  the 
latest  objects  of  dilettante  desire ;  and  to  raise 
their  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  artistic 
value. 

The  first  edition  of  the  catalogue  contains 
413  examples ;  but  the  number  now  exhibited  is 
considerably  greater ;  and  some  among  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  in  the  collection  have 
been  added  since  the  opening  day. 

An  amusing  and  instructive  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  fan  and  its  manufacture  precedes 
the  catalogue.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Redgrave,  under  whose  charge  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  collection  has  been  placed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  gentleman  w^as  also 
entrusted  with  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Portrait  Miniatures  held 
in  the  year  1865,  in  the  gallery  now  occupied 
by  the  fans,  and  that  he  took  an  important 
share  in  the  arrangement  of  the  three  great 
Exhibitions  of  National  Portraits  in  the  years 
1866,  1867,  and  1868  :  in  each  case  supplying 
the  historical  introduction  to  the  catalogue. 

An  English  origin  is  claimed  for  not  more 
than  fifty  of  the  fans  now  exhibited,  and  of 
these,  few  offer  suggestive  hints  to  the  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  proposed  prizes.  The  figures 
introduced  in  the  pastoral  and  scriptural 
subjects  of  the  middle  of  the  last  centm'y,  are 
generally  characterised  by  a  stiff  angularity 
and  a  quaint  primness,  recalling  the  Art  which 
yet  lingers  in  the  sentimental  “  Valentine  ” 
of  the  present  day.  But  though  often  ludicrous, 
these  are  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
simpering  insipidity  of  much  of  the  work  of  the 
same  age  in  France. 

The  fan,  No.  47  in  the  catalogue,  made  by 
Clarke,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  about  1770,  deserves 
notice  for  the  pleasing  combination  of  colours, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  decorative  design  to 
the  folds ;  the  execution  is,  however,  poor. 
No.  65,  “  The  Pamela  Fan,”  so  called  from  its 
bearing  illustrations  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
ultimate  matrimonial  triumph  of  that  once 
popular  heroine,  is  brightly  and  pleasantly 
coloured,  and  certainly  fulfils  what  we  regard 
as  one  important  use  of  a  fan — the  furnishing  of 
a  subject  of  conversation  between  its  owner 
and  her  neighbour  at  dinner  or  partner  in  a 
dance.  No.  82,  attributed  to  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  is  of  a  much  higher  style  of 
Art :  the  figure-groups  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
decorations  are  suitable  and  effective.  Among 
them  are  somepainted  imitations  ofWedgwood’s 
blue  cameos.  On  No.  296,  an  English  fan  of 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  are  printed  the  laws 
of  the  game  of  whist!  A  reprint  of  this  would 
perhaps  command  a  ready  sale  at  the  present 
day;. 

No.  89,  lent  by  Lady  Wyatt,  who  contributes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  English  fans,  is 
signed  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  dated  1869.  The 
motto,  “  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
grove,”  is  cleverly  illustrated  in  three  medallion 


paintings ;  the  colouring  is  rich  and  effective, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  too  hot  in  tone. 
Among  the  English  fans  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  equal  value  with  this 
to  the  Art-student. 

When  we  turn  to  the  French  fans,  among 
much  that  can  only  serve  to  show,  in  Mr. 
Redgrave’s  words,  “what  should  be  avoided,” 
we  find  also  much  that  commands  admiration. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  modern  French  painted 
mounts  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  defy 
rivalry. 

The  earliest  noticeable  ^'example  of  French 
origin  is  the  large  fan-mount  No.  215,  lent  by 
the  Countess  de  Beaussier,  of  Paris.  It  is 
assigned  to  the  period  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  in  the  centre 
is  a  painting  representing  a  court- fete  in  a 
forest.  The  filling  up  of  the  surrounding  space 
with  scroll-work,  cupids,  flowers,  &c.,  on  a 
dark  ground,  is  very  skilfully  contrived.  After 
having  been  much  worn,  this  fine  mount  has, 
like  many  others  in  the  collection,  been 
preserved  from  further  injury  by  being  framed 
as  a  picture.  In  several  instances  where  this 
has  been  done,  the  subject  has  been  carried  on 
so  as  to  fill  a  rectangular  frame,  thus  almost 
entirely  concealing  the  original  form. 

No.  222,  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  apparently  nearly 
contemporary  with  its  subject.  No.  248  treats 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  Louis  XV.  with  Maria  Leczinska, 
of  Poland,  this  is  represented  as  taking  place  on 
Mount  Olympus  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
No.  68  shows  the  fetes  given  on  the  occassion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XVI.,  with  Marie  Antoinette,  in  1770. 
Twenty  years  later,  and  we  have  No.  102, 
decorated  with  the  bust  of  Mirabeau  and  scenes 
from  his  political  life.  Contemporary  with  this 
last  is  No.  275,  on  which  is  represented  the 
assembly.of  the  States  General  in  1789,  while  on 
the  other  side  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
expenses  of  the  year.  No.  97  carries  us  a 
stage  further,  and  shows  us  drawings  of  the 
paper  money  and  various  decrees  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  in  contrast  with  the  consulate. 
Among  the  modern  French  fans  several  relate 
to  court- festivities  of  the  second  empire  ;  but  the 
first  empire,  the  restoration,  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  are,  we  believe,  unrepresented. 

Although  the  examples  of  fans  in  Vernis 
Martin  owe  much  of  their  charm  to  the  unap¬ 
proachable  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  varnish 
to  which  the  Parisian  coach-painter  of  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century  lent  his  very  English - 
sounding  name,  every  one  of  these  fans  wall 
repay  careful  study  as  a  specimen  of  colour  and 
arrangement.  Perhaps  the  finest,  though 
others  nearly  rival  it,  is  No.  178,  the  toilet  of 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Montespan.  The 
design  consists  of  three  chief  groups  of  figures, 
painted  in  rich  and  varied  colours,  the  interven¬ 
ing  space  being  filled  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
medallions  of  different  sizes  containing  land¬ 
scapes,  some  in  violet  or  blue  monochrome, 
others  painted  on  a  gold  ground  ;  the  exquisite 
varnish  gives  to  all  this  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  fine  porcelain,  while  the  harmony 
of  colours,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  reck¬ 
lessness  with  which  they  are  used,  deserves 
comparison  with  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Indian  Art. 

One  of  these  Vernis  Martin  fans,  No.  109,  is 
chiefly  in  black  and  grey,  obviously  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  widow,  and — as  the  choice  of 
subject,  ‘The  Widow  of  Nabal  presenting 
herself  to  David,’  would  seem  to.indicate — for 
one  not  quite  unwilling  to  change  her  state ; 
the  subject  would  afford  a  favourable  opening 
to  an  intending  suitor.  Two  at  least  of  the 
fans  here  exhibited.  Nos  103  and  366,  furnish 
instances  of  the  contrivance  to  which  Gay 
alludes  in  his  charming  poem  entitled  “The 
Fan :  • 

“  The  peeping-  fan  in  modern  times  shall  rise, 
Through  which,  unseen,  the  female  ogle  flies ; 
This  shall,  in  temples,  the  sly  maid  conceal, 

And  shelter  love  beneath  devotion’s  veil.” 

As  we  have  already  said,  many  of  the 
modern  French  fans  are  of  great  heauty ; 
indeed,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  some  of  these 
delicate  works  of  Art  should  be  liable  to  injury 


by  being  mounted  and  used.  The  most  elabo¬ 
rately  finished  is  No.  146,  ‘The  Adventures  of 
Cupid,’  painted  by  Solde,  lent  by  the  Empress 
of  the  French.  The  little  god,  disguised  as  aheau 
of  the  period,  is  taking  part  in  a  grand  hall  in 
the  costume  of  the  age  of  I,ouis  XV.,  and  is 
winning  the  hearts  of  all  by  his  fascinations. 
On  one  side  we  see  him  at  his  toilette,  at  which 
a  crowd  of  amorini  assist :  he  is  seated  before  a 
mirror,  and  as  yet  the  wig  is  the  only  article  of 
attire  assumed.  Another  finely-painted  mount 
by  the  same  artist,  No.  261,  is  lent  by  the 
Baroness  Alphonse  de  Rothschild.  A  well- 
conceived  design  by  H.  -Lemann,  No.  410,  is 
entitled  ‘  Moliere  surrounded  by  the  Creations 
of  his  Genius.’  We  anticipate  several  varia¬ 
tions  on  this  suggestive  theme  in  the  coming 
competition.  Two  paintings  by  Mdme.  Ca- 
lamatta,  No.  226,  ‘The  Fountain  of  Youth,’ 
and  232,  ‘The  Joys  of  Youth,’  are  admirable, 
both  for  design  and  colour ;  and  the  flower- 
subjects  by  Mdlle.  Alida  Stolk,  of  Paris,  on  the 
screen  near  the  entrance,  are  very  charming  ; 
indeed  one  of  these,  representing  carnations,  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
generally  coveted  of  the  whole  collection. 

We  reluctantly  leave  many  of  the  examples 
of  modern  French  painting  unnoticed ;  and 
must  do  no  more  than  glance  at  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  fans,  chiefly  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
the  former  of  these  are  generally  of  a  graver 
and  better  style  of  Art  than  we  find  in  the 
contemporary  French  examples.  One  Italian 
fan,  lent  by  the  Queen,  No.  278,  has  for  its 
subject  au  admirable  copy  of  the  ‘Aurora’  of 
Guido,  made  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  A  framed  fan-mount  representing 
men  and  women  engaged  in  gardening  and 
husbandry,  is  described  as  the  fan  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza.  On  a  Spanish  fan  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  affixed  a  printed 
calendar,  each  day  marked  with  an  historical 
event  culled  from  the  annals  of  various  states, 
those  of  our  own  country  included. 

We  have  abstained  from  dilating  on  the 
heauty  of  the  sticks  and  frames,  as  these, 
though  often  very  elegant  and  suggestive  in 
design,  are  not  included  in  the  competition. 
Neither  will  we  refer  to  the  examples  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  Art  included  in 
the  collection,  further  than  to  justify  a  second 
quotation  from  the  poem  to  which  we  are 
already  indebted : — 

“  Tlie  fan  .shall  flutter  in  all  female  hands. 

And  various  fashions  learn  from  various  lands ; 

For  this  shall  elephants  their  ivory  shed, 

And  polished  sticks  the  waving  engine  sju-ead ; 

His  clouded  mail  the  tortoise  shall  resign, 

And  round  the  rivet  pearly  circles  shine ; 

On  this  shall  Indians  aU  their  ai’t  employ, 

And  with  bright  colours  stain  the  gaudy  toy ; 

Their  paint  shall  here  in  wildest  fancies  flow, 

Their  dress,  their  customs,  their  religion  show : 

So  shall  the  British  fair  their  minds  improve, 

And  on  the  fan  to  distant  climates  rove. 

Here  China’s  ladies  shall  their  pride  display, 

And  silver  figures  gild  their  loose  array ; 

This  boasts  her  littie  feet  and  winking  eyes, 

That  tunes  the  fife  or  tinkling  cymbal  plies ; 

Here  cross-legged  nobles  in  rich  state  shall  dine, 
There  in  bright  mail  distorted  heroes  shine.” 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Among  the  many  admirably  executed  models 
of  ships  in  the  naval  gallery  our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  one  of  the  ship  Chester,  built 
at  Chatham  about  the  j’ear  1700.  The  model 
is  executed  in  pear-tree  wood,  unvarnished,  and 
while  the  plain  parts  of  the  surface  are  left 
unaupplied,  in  order  to  reveal  the  interior  con¬ 
struction,  all  the  ornamental  details,  carvings, 
&c.,  are  finished  with  the  utmost  heauty  and 
accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  in  this  respect 
especially  invite  close  examination.  It  is  a 
line-of-battle  ship  of  two  decks  carrying  sixty 
guns,  and  closely  resembles  a  model  of  a  ship 
of  about  the  year  1670,  belonging  to  the 
Admiralty,  Class  I.,  Division  A.,  No.  30,  in  the 
catalogue. 

We  never  pass  through  this  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  without  a  feeling  of  regret,  that,  owing 
to  its  position,  few  visitors  reach  it  until  they 
are  too  thoroughly  exhausted  by  their  previous 
surfeit  of  sight- seeing  to  give  more  than  a 
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cursor^'  glance  at  the  numerous  admirable 
models  of  ships  and  naval  appliances  of  all 
periods  of  our  national  history. 

E.  0.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AET  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
C031PETITI0N. 

On  the  eve  of  our  going  to  press  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  selected  vrorks  of  the  students  in  the 
various  schools  of  Art  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  been  opened. 
Y’e  hope  to  give  some  account  of  this  next 
month.  The  works  are  this  year  exhibited  in 
the  “  Eaphael  Gallery,”  as  sufficient  space 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 


EEPOETS  OF  SCHOOLS  OP  AET. 

Belf.\st. — A  meeting  has  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  in  this  town, 
and  a  provisional  committee  has  undertaken  the 
duty  of  furthering  the  project. 

Cauoikf. — An  exhibition  of  works  by  students 
of  the  Cardiff  school  was  opened  some  time 
since ;  nearly  ninety  drawings  of  different  kinds 
were  hung.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  lent  for  exhibition  a  collection  of  about 
150  engra\'ings  and  coloured  lithographs,  issued 
by  the  Arundel  Society. 

CiREXCESTEK. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  students  in  this  school 
has  taken  place,  Mr.  T.  S.  Bazley  presiding. 
The  report  of  the  committee  states  that  the 
classes  are  still  self-supporting,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  sound  steady  work  is  being 
done  ;  but  regret  is  expressed  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  the  evening  classes  are  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  working-men  of 
the  to-wn. 

Cork. — The  silver  medal  given  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Coachmakers  and  Coach-harnossmakers 
of  London,  for  the  best  drawing  and  painting 
executed  in  competition  with  the  students  of 
schools  of  Art  entraged  in  these  trades  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  Jeremiah 
Ifliillins,  a  student  in  the  Cork  school. 

Derry,  though  a  large  and  thriving  business- 
town,  had  not,  till  very  recently,  a  School  of 
Art ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  May  last  one  was 
opened,  temporarily,  at  the  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  T.  C, 
Simmonds,  from  Cheltenham,  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  provided  only  sufficed  for  about  fort}’- 
students,  but  nearly  one  hundred  joined  the 
evening  classes  alone.  Under  these  encourag¬ 
ing  circumstances,  and  with  the  advice  and  aid 
of  Ijord  Beljier,  chairman  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen 
acting  with  him,  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
new  building  sufficiently  largo  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  about  120  jaipils;  this  is  expected  to 
be  rfaidy  for  occupation  by  the  end  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  vacation. 

Lamreth. —  'J’he  annual  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  Sfffiool  of  Art,  was  hold  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
delivered  an  appropriate  addre.ss,  'The  Eev. 
f.anon  f Gregory,  who  ofliciakd  as  chairman, 
distrihut'Kl  the  jirizes  to  about  thirty  students  ; 
among  whom  Cyrus  Solomon  received  the  gold 
medal  for  a  study  from  the  life,  and  George 
Brook.’  a  silver  medal  for  a  model  from  the 
antique.  'I’he  remaining  prizes  con.sisted  of 
bronze;  medals,  books,  and  certificates.  The 
meeting  was  addretsed  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Carnes, 
Mr.  Cressy,  ^Ir.  II.  Doulton,  and  Mr. 
Sparkes,  he.ad  mtister  of  the  school,  whose  able 
and  indefatigable  instructions  have  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  excellent  position  it  has 
long  maintained. 

Leeds. — The  lc»cal  journals  report  most 
eni  ounigingly  of  the  success  which  has 
followed  the  Art  and  Science  Institute,  though 
it  has  scarcely  been  a  year  in  existence.  The 
School  of  Art,  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Science 
and  .\rt  iJepartment,  has  had  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  100  students;  -while  the  number 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  Institute  has  averaged 
150.  The  claase.s  for  science  are  also -well  at¬ 
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tended ;  the  instruction  given  appears,  from 
the  information  which  reaches  us,  to  be  such 
as  is  more  specially  adapted  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  requirement  of  the  locality. 

Stourbridge. — The  report  of  the  council  of 
the  Stourbridge  school  for  the  last  year,  read 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  states  that  the 
results  of  the  Government  examinationshad  been 
highly  satisfactory,  a  large  number  of  students 
having  distinguished  themselves  in  the  higher 
grades  of  work.  The  evening  classes  had 
maintained  their  numbers  as  well  as  their 
efficiency ;  but  the  council  had  to  regret  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  ladies’  class.  The 
building  occupied  by.the  school  was  encumbered 
with  a  debt  of  £600,  towards  payment  of  which 
a  lady  had  made  a  liberal  offer,  but,  from  the 
badness  of  trade  and  other  circumstances,  it  had 
not  at  present  been  deemed  advisable  to  make 
an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  public. 

Warrington. — The  students  in  this  school 
who  had  become  entitled  to  prizes  at  the  last 
annual  examination  have  been  presented  with 
them  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  institution.  Last  year  323 
pupils  received  instruction  either  in  the  school 
itself  or  through  its  agency.  Three  Queen’s 
prizes  of  books  were  won  in  the  national  com¬ 
petition,  and  seventeen  third-grade  prizes  of 
books  were  awarded  to  students  whose  works 
were  sent  up  to  London  for  examination. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  for  business  and 
distribution  of  prizeshastaken  place.  Itappeared 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  that  the  works 
of  thelpupils  in  the  higher  section  were  of  ster¬ 
ling  character,  and  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
year  previous  ;  and  that  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  the  scale  of  fees,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Thelchairman 
in  presenting  the  prizes  remarked  that  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because  he  thought  it 
was  a  success  on  which  the  pupils  might  honestly 
pride  themselves,  but  the  effoi’t  to  earn  a  prize 
would  have  a  far  more  beneficial  efiect  upon 
them  in  after  years  than  the  mere  receipt  of  a 
prize  in  their  youthful  days. 


THE  MIDLAND  COHNTIES  FINE- 
•AHT  EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
Exhibition,  to  which  we  briefly  called  attention 
in  our  last,  is  the  assemblage  of  portraits  of 
“  Derbyshire  Worthies,”  gathered  together  at 
immense  labour  from  various  sources.  The 
collection,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  small,  and 
falls  very  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  a 
county  professedly  one  of  the  richest  in  emi¬ 
nent  sons  and  daughters  in  every  walk  of  life. 
But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  remarkably  curious 
and  highly  suggestive  displaj’-.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  of  these,  are — the  famous 
picture  of  that  mostjfamous', woman,  “  Bess  of 
Hardwiclc,”  about  whom  our  readers  were  told 
a  good  deal  in  the  account  of  Hardwick  Hall, 
which  lately  appeared  in  these  pages  *  (this 
picture  is  lent,  as  are  many  others,  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Ilartington) ;  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  also  from  Hard-wide  Hall ;  William 
Hutton,  the  historian  of  Derby  and  Birming¬ 
ham ;  Dr.  Darwin,  of  “Zoonomia”  and  “Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden”  celebrity;  Admiral  Vernon 
(lent  by  Lord  Vernon),  and  of  whom,  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  tho  exhibition,  is  a  remarkable 
collection  of^medals,  lent  by  Mr.  L.  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.;  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright,  the  “barber 
inventor  ;  Dr.  Denman,  the  father  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (lent  by  the  present  Lord  Den¬ 
man);  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  successful  cotton 
spinner  (lent  by  his  grandson.  Lord  Belper) ; 
Jedediah  Buxton,  the  wonderfiil  mental  calcu¬ 
lator  (lent  by  Mr.  L.  Jewitt),  of  whom,  among 
many  equally  wonderful  feats,  it  is  recorded 
that,  although  surrounded  by  more  than  one 
hundred  labourers,  and  in  the  midst  of  distract¬ 
ing  circumstances,  he,  in  five  hours,  solved  the 
difficult  question  put  to  him  by  some  bystander 
— In  a  body,  three  sides  of  which  are  23,146,789 
yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and  54,965  yards,  how 
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many  cubic  eighths  of  an  inch  are  there  ? 
Joseph  Strutt,  the  philanthropist,  and  founder 
of  the  Derby  Arboretum ;  Sir  John  Coke, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1629  ;  Samuel  Crompton, 
the  inventor ;  Col.  Wilmot,  M.P.,  V.C. ;  John 
Whitehurst,  the  philosopher ;  Sir  John  Harpur, 
1605  (lent  by  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe) ;  Brooke 
Boothby,  the  poet;  Mr.  C.  S.  Hope,  “the 
coursing  parson  ;”  the  eccentric  John  Hallam  ; 
Col.  Newton  ;  Sir  C.  A.  Hastings  ;  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  ;  Cardinal  Pole  ;  “  Wright  of  Derby,” 
the  eminent  painter,  of  whose  productions  the 
exhibition  contains  a  brilliant  collection ;  Lord 
Scarsdale,  the  builder  of  Kedleston  (lent  by  the 
present  Lord  of  that  title) ;  Samuel  Eichardson, 
the  novelist,  of  “Pamela”  celebrity;  Sir  J. 
Eardley  Wilmot  (lent  by  Sir  H.  S.  Wilmot) ; 
Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  the  celebrated  physician  ; 
Dr.  Pears  (by  Sir  F.  Grant),  and  many  others. 
Besides  these,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  lent 
many  portraits  of  the  Cavendish  family,  in¬ 
cluding  Lord  George  Cavendish,  1728,  kno-wn 
as  “Truth  and  Daylight ;”  William  Cavendish, 
the  father  of  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
William,  first  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Geor- 
giana.  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;  Charlotte 
Boyle,  Marchioness  of  Hartington,  &c. 

Another  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
fine  assemblage  of  antiquities,  connected  with  the 
earliest  history  of  the  locality.  These  consist  in 
part  of  a  large  number  of  flint  implements  and 
implements  of  stone  of  almost  all  known  varie¬ 
ties— bronze  celts,  palstaves,  socketed  celts, 
gouges,  &c.  ;  and  a  number  of  cinerary  urns,  food 
vessels,  and  other  descriptions  of  pottery,  ex¬ 
humed  from  thejDerbyshire  barrows.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  are  many  fine  examples  of 
Eoman  remains  from  Derventio  and  other 
Derbyshire  localities  (including  a  collection  of 
some  hundreds  of  Eoman  coins  found  there, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jewitt),  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  consisting  of  arms  and  personal 
ornaments.  These,  with  the  mediaeval  series 
including  portions  of  the  “find”  in  the  bed  of  the 
Eiver  Dove,  andan  extensive  series  of  the  traders’ 
tokens  of  ;Derbyshire,  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  county  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  that  the  exhibition  is  local  only. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  best  yet  brought 
together  as  a  general  Art-collection,  and  its 
interest  is  cosmopolitan. 

- ^ - 

ART  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND. 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bannockburn. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Eobert  the  Bruce  on  the  field  of 
Bannockburn,  for  which  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
shank  is  reported  to  have  prepared  a  design. 

Edinburgh. — A  preliminarymeeting  has  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  move¬ 
ment  for  a  national  monument  to  the  late  Sir 
James  Simpson,  the  eminent  physician,  who, 
we  believe,  was  the  discoverer  of  chloroform  as 
an  anodyne  in  surgical  ca;  es,  &c. 

Kelso. — The  fine  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Eoxburgh,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.E.A.,  now 
hung  in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  is  a  testimonial 
to  his  grace  from  his  Scottish  tenantry.  It  is 
intended  to  present  the  picture  to  the  duke,  at 
his  mansion  near  Kelso,  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  donors  and 
recipient. 

Dublin. — Sir  Arthur  Guinness  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  the  Exhibition  Palace  in  this 
city  for  the  sum  of  £53,000  ;  an  increase  of 
£10,000  over  the  sum  offered  two  years  ago  by 
Government  for  the  edifice,  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  convert  into  a  Museum  and  School  of 
Art. — The  Forty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy  opened  in  the  month 
of  May  with  a  collection,  including  sculptures, 
of  420  works.  It  seems  to  have  attracted  but 
few  contributors  out  of  Ireland ;  at  least  of  men 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  Art.  Scotland,  in  the  persons  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  Messrs. 
S.  Bough,  Waller  H.  Paton,  A.  Perigal,  and 
W.  B.  Browne,  has  sent  a  few  works ;  but  the 
only  “academical”  English  name  to  be  found 


in  the  catalogue  is  that  of  Mr.  Sant.  The 
Hibernian  academicians  muster  strongly,  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  President,  Messrs. 
Catterson  Smith,  B.  C.  Watkins,  J.  E..  Mar¬ 
quis,  P.  V.  Duffy,  Capt.  Beechy,  C.  W.  Nichols, 
A.  Grey,  M.  Angelo  Hayes,  T.  Bridgford,  and 
others  among  painters;  and  among  sculptors, 
Messrs.  J.  Watkins,  J.  Lawlor,  T.  Farrell,  and 
J.  Woodhouse.  It  happens,‘unfortunately,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  interests  of  this  society’s  exhibi¬ 
tions,  that  all  the  London  galleries  are  open  at 
the  same  time :  yet  surely  out  of  the  Jmany 
hundred  pictures  which  have  not  found  a  place 
in  these  latter  rooms,  it  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  not  a  few  among  the  “  rejected  ” 
had  they  sent  their  works  over  to  Dublin. 

Cambridge. — The  authorities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  have  held  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  question  of  locality  for  Mr.  Foley’s 
statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  but  no  deci¬ 
sion  was  arrived  at.  The  sculptor,  who  had 
recently  visited  the  town  to  inspect  the  various 
sites  and  report  thereupon,  advocates  a  place  in 
the  large  room  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum : 
another  suggestion,  emanating  from  a  member 
of  the  University,  is  to  erect  it  on  one  side  of 
the  entrance-hall  of  the  Museum,  and  to  have 
a  statue  of  the  Queen  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
way  of  balance.  Professor  Selwyn  argued  for 
a  plan  he  suggested  several  years  ago,  of  a 
building  connected  by  an  arch  with  the  west 
end  of  the  Senate-house,  and  to  be  lighted  as 
best  suits  the  sculpture.  Our  own  view  of  the 
matter — and  we  know  perfectly  well  both  the 
Museum  and  the  Senate-house — is,  that  the 
former  edifice  is,  in  every  way,  the  fittest  place 
for  the  statue. — The  lectures  of  Professor  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  have  throughout  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  attended.  One  of  the  last  he  de¬ 
livered  was  on  the  “  Practice  of  Painting  it 
was  given  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

Kendal. — Arrangement.s  are  progressing  for 
holding  a  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  exhibition 
in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  this  town,  in  the 
month  of  September. 


AET-UMOJT  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  pictures  have  already  been 
selected  by  prize-holders. 

Feom  the  Eoyal  Acadejiy. — ‘  Move  Eastward,  Happy 
Earth,’  C.  J.  Lewis,  1502.  ;  ‘  Henry  II.  and  Diana  of 
Poiters,’  A.  H.  Toumier,  1502. ;  ‘  The  Village  Violinist,’ 
E.  Opie,  502. ;  ‘  A  Mountain-stream :  Aher,  North 
Wales,’  J.  Taylor,  502. ;  ‘Near  Bethesda,  North  Wales,’ 
E.  WELiamson,  202. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — ‘The  Stile,’ 
W.  Bromley,  602.  ;  ‘  Eiver  Eanoe,  Dinan,  Brittany,’  F. 
T.  Lott,  502.;  ‘Ennui,’  T.  David.son,  422.;  ‘A  Jersey 
Interior,’  W.  A.  Atkinson,  402. ;  ‘The  Forsaken  Nest,’ 
J.  C.  Waite,  402. ;  ‘The  Lledr,’  J.  Peel,  352. ;  ‘  Temple 
Weir  on  the  Thames,’  A.  A.  Glendening,  302. ;  ‘  Ehay- 
adr  Du  Falls,  Dolgelly,’  H.  P.  Powell,  302. ;  ‘  Fishing 
Village,  Coast  of  Normandy,’  J.  J.  Wilson,  302. ;  ‘  Life 
and  Still  Life,’  C.  T.  Bale,  252. ;  ‘  A  Mountain-stream, 
North  Wales,’  A.  Barland,  252. ;  ‘  The  Thames  at 
Wargrave,’  G.  S.  Walters,  252. ;  ‘  Scarborough,’  A. 
CHnt,  252. ;  ‘  Flirting,’  C.  Armytage,  212. ;  ‘  The  Path 
by  the  Loch,’  A.  A.  Glendening,  202. ;  ‘  Evening  on  the 
Wye,’  F.  Muschamp,  202. ;  ‘  Evening,’  C.  L.  Coppard, 
172. ;  ‘Waterfall  at  Lock  Eck,  on  the  Clyde,’  J.  Bur- 
bridge,  15  gs. ;  ‘  Tired  from  the  Glean,’  Mrs.  Back¬ 
house,  152. ;  ‘  The  Eesting-place,’  E.  Holmes,  152. 

From  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy. — ‘Shiehallion — 
Sabbath  Morning,’  J.  Cormarston,  302. ;  ‘A  Fortune  in 
a  Tea-cup,’  J.  C.  White,  272.  10s. 

From  the  New  British  Institution. — ‘The  Jungfrau 
from  the  Eoad  to  Miirren,’  S.  Hodges,  1002. ;  ‘  Blue 
Bells,’  H.  Wallis,  702. ;  ‘  Ophelia,’  H.  Selous,  422. ; 

‘  Glen  Etive,  Glencoe,’  J.  Docherty,  402.  ;  ‘  Not 
Enough,’  A.  T.  V.  Ball,  302. ;  ‘  Girl  and  Thrush,’  A.  F. 
Patten,  302. ;  ‘  Moonlight  on  the  Coast,’  A.  Gilbert,  202. 

From  the  Old  Bond  Street  Gallery. — ‘Flushing- 
boats  Fishing— Boats  running  into  Harbour,’  T.  S. 
Eobins,  312.  10s. ;  ‘  On  the  Moor  above  Cladioh — Loch 
Awe,’  J.  J.  Bannatyne,  252. 

From  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. — 

‘  The  Eialto,  Venice,’  W.  Callow,  502. ;  ‘  Isola  Bella,  &c.,’ 
C.  Smith,  452. ;  ‘  Bay  of  Naples,’  E.  A.  GoodaU,  312. 10s. ; 
‘Amongst  the  Apple-trees,’  J.  J.  Jenkins,  302. ;  ‘Prim¬ 
rose  Gathering,’  T.  J.  Naftel,  252. 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 
— ‘  Limburg  with  the  Cathedral  of  St.  George  on  the 
Lahn,’  E.  Eichardson,  942.  10s. ;  ‘  On  the  Avon,  at 
South  Brent,  Devon,’  J.  H.  Mole,  502. ;  ‘  From  the 
Capo  di  Monte,  Naples,’  T.  L.  Eowbotham,  252. ;  ‘At 
ChUstom,  near  Torquay,’  John  Chase,  152.  15s. 

From  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour 
Drawings. — ‘The  Awaked  Conscience,’  J.  Hayllar, 
402.;  ‘Moelgesd,  Portmadoc,’  J.  Needham,  152.  15s.; 
‘Waiting,  watching,  hoping  stiU,’ J.  C.  Eussell,  152.; 

‘  The  Winner  Won,’  Helen  Thomycroft,  152. 
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NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

We  confess  that  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited 
us  on  our  visit  to  the  private  view  of  the  first 
summer  exhibition  of  the  New  British  Institu¬ 
tion  (at  No.  39,  Old  Bond  Street),  consisting  of 
pictures  by  old  masters  and  deceased  British 
artists.  Still  fresh  from  the  recollection  of  the 
brilliant  winter-display  provided  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  knowing  something  of  what  we 
have  to  look  forward  to,  from  the  same  source, 
in  the  winter  of  the  present  year,  we  felt  that 
the  prospects  of  a  good  collection  of  works  of 
this  description  as  being  now  feasible  were 
small.  We  are  glad  that,  as  our  readers  will 
perceive,  there  is  so  much  unusually  attractive. 

The  works  on  view  are  140  in  number, 
chiefly  of  Italian  schools,  hut  comprising  un¬ 
doubted  works  of  Reynolds,  Gainshorougb,  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Etty,  Crome,  and  other  well- 
known  English  painters.  The  series  of  the 
earlier  pictures  commences  so  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  are  three  saints, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 
by  the  early  painter  Ugolino  da  Siena,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Ottley  collection  ;  having 
previously  adorned  an  altar-screen,  or  reredos, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 
Originally  seven  saints  were  in  a  row,  seven 
again  above  them,  seven  gabled  panels  at 
the  top  of  the  composition,  and  seven  small 
predella  pictures  at  the  foot.  The  subjects  of 
the  last,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russel,  are  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Betrayal,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  the  Entombment, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  Of  the 
three  saints  now  in  the  gallery,  which  are 
painted  with  remarkable  force  and  vigour, 
and  show  a  masterly  drawing  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  for  the  age,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
partially  clad  in  a  red  garment,  is  the  finest. 
There  is  a  quaint  and  grim  trio,  St.  Francis 
and  two  monks,  attributed  to  Cimabue  ;  and  a 
curious  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  standing 
in  a  vesica  supported  by  four  angels,  dropping 
her  girdle  to  a  Saint  (named  Thomas  in  the 
catalogue,  hut  Francis,  we  think,  in  the  legend) 
who  is  kneeling  with  upraised  arms  to  receive 
it.  This  is  attributed  to  Giotto.  These  two 
unquestionable  antiques  also  formed  part  of  the 
Ottley  collection. 

Omitted  from  the  catalogue,  but  very  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  room,  is  a  full-size  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  Perkins, 
which  is  called  a  Murillo.  The  face  of  the 
Madonna  is  somewhat  more  prim  and  peaked 
than  it  was  the  wont  of  this  master’s  pencil  to 
produce :  especially  when  we  compare  it  with 
other  well-known  renderings  of  the  same 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hair  is  un¬ 
usually  lovely — a  stream  of  golden  auburn  over 
neck  and  shoulders ;  and  the  four  little  cherubs 
attendant  on  their  queen,  hear  the  strongest 
family  likeness  to  the  celestial  progeny  of  this 
great  painter. 

We  have,  however,  allowed  Murillo  to  break 
in  on  the  series  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 
There  are  three  pictures,  the  property  of  Capt. 
Ottley,  attributed  to  Angelico  da  Piesole, 
which  repay  careful  observation.  A  pair  of 
gabled  panels,  apparently  taken  from  an  altar 
or  reredos,  represent  respectively  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Annunciation.  The 
twisted  figure  and  questioning  face  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  latter  are  wonderfully  effective 
and  original.  The  third  is  an  Entombment 
of  the  Virgin,  a  small,  oblong  picture,  in 
admirable  preservation.  It  is  a  composition  of 
eighteen  figures,  with  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  angels,  in  a  distant  halo 
of  blue.  The  apostles  in  the  foregroimd,  who 
are  laying  the  mortal  remains  of  Mary  in  the 
tomb,  are  distinguished  by  solid  golden  nimbi. 
This  picture  is  engraved  in  Rossini’s  work,  and 
also  in  Bardi’s  “  L’Etrusca  Pittrice,”  and  in 
both  it  is  attributed  to  Giotto.  The  execution  is 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  earlier 
picture  by  this  master,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  _  although  that  is  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  air  of  dignity  in  the  countenances. 

There  is  a  grim  monkish  picture  of  the 
Sepulchre,  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  ;  an  Angel 


Gabriel  and  a  Virgin,  perhaps  from  a  triptych, 
by  Lorenzo  degli  Angeli ;  a  sadly  damaged 
Nativity,  by  Simone  Masaccio;  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  quaint  and  stiff,  by  Ghirlandajo  (born 
in  1469) ;  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  raised 
flowers,  by  Baldoviuette  Alesio.  An  admirably 
expressive  autograph  portrait  in  fresco  of 
Massaccio  concludes  the  list  of  pictures  lent 
by  Capt.  Ottley. 

We  have  a  large  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
attributed  to  Velasquez,  of  which  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  appear  to  he  the  work 
of  different  artists.  A  large  painting,  repre¬ 
senting  an  undraped  female  lying  on  a  couch, 
while  a  cavalier,  seated  near  her  feet,  is  playing 
on  the  organ,  is  inscribed  in  hold  capitals  with 
the  name  of  Tiziano  Vecelli  (Titian).  It  is 
neither  a  copy  nor  a  replica  of  the  well-known 
picture  of  Philiji  II.  of  Spain  and  the  Princess 
of  Eboli,  but  a  different  rendering  of  the  same 
subject.  The  face  of  the  man  is  not  that  of  Philip : 
the  organ  in  this  case  replaces  the  lute  in  the 
king’s  hand.  Parts  of  the^female  figure,  espe¬ 
cially  the  right  shoulder,  the  bust,  and,  indeed, 
the  face,  are  very  charmingly  painted.  The 
lower  limbs,  however,  are  clumsy.  The  pedi¬ 
gree  of  this  picture  requires  to  be  made  out 
with  care,  before  it  can  be  admitted  to  deserve 
the  name  of  the  great  Venetian. 

Passing  by  the  names  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
of  Garofaio,  of  Dosso  Dossi,  and  a  finely-painted 
Lucretia  by  Francis  Floris,  we  observe  a  ‘  Su¬ 
sanna  and  the  Elders,’  from  the  Orleans  Gallery, 
by  Guido  Reni,  a  smaller  replica ,  apparently, 
of  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
brown  drapery  gives  rather  a  sombre  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  picture,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  fine  rendering  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  limited  and  slandered  beauty. 

Close  by  is  a  Madonna,  attributed  to  Sasso 
Ferrato,  hut  with  a  dim  purple  replacing  the 
rich  and  lustrous  blue  which  that  master  knew 
so  well  how  tol  mix  ;  an  uncompromising  doge 
— Morosini  —  by  Tintoretto  ;  and  a  head  of 
Cardinal  Fleury,  by  Philip  de  Champagne, 
which  is  in  itself  a  page  of  French  history.  It 
belongs  to  Dr.  Beggi :  but  ought  to  be  hung  by 
the  side  of  the  Richelieu,  by  the  same  painter, 
added,  not  so  very  long  ago,  to  the  National 
Gallery.  It  is  an  historic  portrait,  invaluable 
to  the  physiognomist. 

We  have  a  very  fine  and  expressive  portrait 
of  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  a  German  lady,  bom 
in  1607,  who  was  eminent  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  as  well  as  adorned  by  modest  and 
retiring  grace,  from  Lord  Buchan’s  collection, 
by  Terburg.  A  rough  ‘  Dance  of  Villagers,’  by 
Rubens,  is  full  of  romping  motion.  Two  Vene¬ 
tian  views,  by  Marieschi  Michile,  might  be 
taken  for  the  work  of  Canaletti.  There  is  an 
exquisite  miniature  [on  ivory,  ‘  Venus  and 
A  donis,’  by  Carriera  Rosalba  ;  and  a ,  French 
lady’s  head  in  crayons,  «o2,  we  think,  by 
Greuze  ;  as  well  as  two  curious  paintings  on 
lapis  lazuli  attributed  to  that  artist.  We  say 
nothing  of  two  “Rembrandts.”  The  expression 
of  the  face  of  Christ,  bound  to  the  pillar,  by 
Luis  Morales,  though  painful  to  the  last  degree, 
is  no  less  impressive. 

A  very  remarkable  portrait  by  Gainsborough, 
that  of  Doctor  Dodd,  though  it  has  suffered 
from  the  hands  of  cleaners,  rivets[the  attention 
by  its  vigorous  life.  The  unfinished  auto¬ 
graph  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  a  sketch  for 
the  “  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,”  now  at  Dul¬ 
wich,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  George  IV., 
in  which  curiously  feminine  proportions  are 
given  to  the  armed  figure  leaning  over  the 
couch  of  the  dying  impenitent,  are  chiefly 
valuable  to  artists.  Two  landscapes  by  Crome, 
two  studies  by  Etty,  landscapes  by  James 
Ward,  Moreland,  and  by  Gainsborough,  con¬ 
clude  a  list  in  which  we  find  that  we  have 
included  no  small  proportion  of  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  gallery. 

It  was  scarcely  to  he  expected  that  this  first 
attempt  of  the  ..directors  of  the  New  British 
Institution  to  get  together  even  an  average 
number  of  examples  of  the  “old  painters” 
could  he  a  success  :  yet  it  is  a  better  exhibition 
than  we  anticipated,  and,  at  least,  offers  some 
subjects  worthy  of  study  by  living  artists,  and 
thus  it  may  he  useful. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 


PICTURE  SALES. 


THE  VTEGIX  EXTHEONED. 

G.  and  A.  da  3Iurano,  Painters.  J.  L.  Appold, 
Engraver. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  histories 
and  works  of  the  earlier  painters  know  that 
the  names  of  many  of  these  artists  are 
derived  from,  or  associated  with,  the  places 
of  their  birth  or  residence.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  two  men  whose  picture  is  here 
engraved,  who  are  known  chiefly  by  the 
name  of  Da  Murano,  though  that  of  one  of 
them  is  presumed  to  have  been  Yivarini ; 
the  history  of  both  is  very  obscure.  Kugler 
makes  mention  of  them  thus  : — 

‘  ‘  Another  tendency  may  be  traced  in 
Venice  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  is  a  peculiar  melting  soft¬ 
ness,  not  deficient  in  dignity  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  which  pervades  the  pictures  of  that 
time.  The  drapery  is  in  those  long  and 
easy  lines  we  see  in  the  Tuscan  pictures  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  the  colouring  deep 
and  transparent ;  the  carnation  unusually 
.soft  and  warm,  almost  an  anticipation  of 
the  later  excellence  of  the  Venetian  school. 

“  The  works  in  which  we  see  this  tendency 
most  completely  developed  are  those  of  the 
two  conjointly-painting  artists,  Giovanni 
and  Antonio  da  Murano,  one  of  the  Venetian 
islands.  The  last-named  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  Vivarini ;  the  former,  from 
the  frequent  addition  of  Alamanus  to  his 
name,  appeal's  to  have  been  a  German. 
Two  excellent  pictures  by  them  are  in  the 
gallerj'  of  the  Venetian  Academy.  One, 
dated  1440,  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  many  figures ;  among  them  some 
beautiful  bo5’s  of  earnest  expression,  hold¬ 
ing  the  instruments  of  the  Crucifixion  ; 
around  are  seated  numerous  Saints.  The 
other,  dated  1440,  is  of  very  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  represents  the  Madonna  beneath 
a  canopy  sustained  by  angels,  with  the 
four  Fathers  of  the  Church  at  her  side. 
The  colouring  is  glowing  and  splendid. 

“Several  line  pictures  by  them,  dated 
144.j,  are  in  the  inner  chapel  of  St. 
Zuccaria,  Venice.  They  are  of  higher  and 
milder  expression  than  those  already  spoken 
of.”  The  inner  chapel  mentioned  by 
Kugler,  is  a  side  chapel,  in  wRich  the  two 
brother  artists  painted  three  altar-pieces  ; 
one  of  them  is  represented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  The  Ahrgin,  crowned, 
IS  .'Oated  on  a  throne,  or  chair  of  state, 
placed  in  a  Gothic  niche  of  elegant  design  : 
in  her  lap  i.s  the  infant  Jc.sus  offering  to 
hi.H  mother  a  rose,  while  she  appears  to 
pre;  -nt  him  with  an  apjde.  The  face  of 
the  child  is  very  unlike  the  expression 
usually  given  by  the  old  painters ;  it 
wears  an  anh,  half-plaj-ful  look,  and  is 
more  human  than  divine.  The  Madonna’s 
face  is  d‘-eply  thoughtful,  sweet,  innocent, 
and  mriiden-likf,  ns  she  rests  her  head 
tend'-rly  and  gracefully  against  that  of  her 
child :  the  group  certainly  corroborates 
Kugler’  •  vit'W  of  the  Venetian  pictures  of 
the  |ieriod,  jv-  pos-sossing  “  a  peculiar 
melting  softne.ss,  not  deficient  in  dignity 
and  earnestnc.ss ;  ”  and  notwithstanding  a 
formality  and  stiffness  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  composition — qualities  these  early 
Italian  painters  inherited  more  or  less  from 
the  liyzantine  style,  and  from  which  they, 
for  the  most  part,  had  not  yet  separated 
themselves — the  group  is  most  beautiful 
and  attractive,  poetical  in  treatment  and 
pure  in  its  sentiment.  The  framework,  so 
to  -‘peak,  in  which  it  is  set,  with  the  angels 
standing  with  folded  arms  at  the  corners  of 
the  '■  %  '/'/,  lends  additional  richness  to  the 
entire  composition. 


Ox  the  13th  of  May,  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson, 
and  Woods  sold,  at  their  rooms  in  King  Street, 
St.  James’s,  a  collection  of  about  fifty  pictures 
hy  old  masters  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  and  removed  from  his  lordship’s  Scottish 
seat,  Dunmore  Castle,  Stirling.  The  following 
examples  ;  are’  specially  noteworthy: — ‘Land¬ 
scape,’  upright,  with  a  river  falling  in  a  cascade, 
a  building  and  sheep  on  the  hanks,  J.  Ruysdael, 
230  gs.  (Pearce)  ;  ‘  Forest  -  scene,’  upright, 
with  figures  on  a  road,  J.  Ruysdael,  225  gs. 
(Cunliffe) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  a  hoy  holding  a 
grey  horse,  a  gentleman  in  the  background, 
Cuyp,  190  gs.  (Praed)  ;  ‘  Woody  Landscape,’ 
with  water-mill,  cottage,  and  figures,  Hobbema, 
650  gs.  (Nash)  ;  ‘  Rocky  Landscape,’  with 

Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the  foreground,  Salvator 
Rosa,  250  gs.  (Brooks) ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,’  bj^ himself,  205  gs.  (Toovey)  ;  ‘The 
Young  Hannibal,’  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  engraved, 
480  gs.  (Brooks). 

The  following,  the  property  of  other  owners, 
were  sold  at  the  same  time : — ‘  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
AVhittington,  of  Theherton  Hall,  Suffolk,’  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  200  gs.  (Brewer)  ;  ‘Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Marrable,’  F.  Cotes,  R.A.,  a  remarkably 
fine  example  of  this  rare  artist,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  450  gs. 
(Plimpton)  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Twiss,’  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  engraved,  220  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Ma¬ 
donna  and  child,’  Sasso  Ferrato,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  the  King  of  Holland,  455  gs. 
(A^okins). 

Messrs.  P.  L.  Everard  and  Co.,  the  well- 
known  picture-dealers  of  London  and  Brussels, 
having  dissolved  partnership,  their  stock,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  exchisively  of  foreign  paintings, 
was  disposed  of  by  Alessrs.  Christie  and  Co.,  on 
the  14th  of  May.  About  150  works  were 
submitted  for  sale,  of  which  the  principal 
examples  were  : — ‘  Sleep — Evening  ’  and  ‘  'The 
AVayside  Meal,’  a  pair,  hy  E.  'Tschaggeny, 
145  gs.  (Nicholson) ;  ‘A  Calm  on  the  Meuse,’ 
P.  J.  Clays,  195  gs.  (James)  ;  ‘  Gouthramm  Bose 
and  his  daughters  in572,’  Alma-Tadema,  230  gs. 
(Ames);  ‘A  Pasture  in  Holland’  and  ‘  Early 
Alorning  on  the  Flemish  Downs,’  a  pair,  by  J. 
H.  De  Haas,  245  gs.  (I’ Anson) ;  ‘  The  Reverie  ’ 
and  ‘  Meditation,’  two  single  figures  by  Schles- 
inger,  145  gs.  (Bourne)  ;  ‘The  First  Present’ 
and  ‘  Grandmamma’s  Birthday,’  both  by  J. 
Carolus,  143  gs.  (Bourne);  “'The  Pillage  of 
the  Convent  during  the  Rebellion  in  AVurtem- 
berg,  in  1524,’  G.  Koller,  300  gs.  (Mitchell)  ; 
‘  Cattle  in  a  Landscape,’  C.  'Troyon,  130  gs. 
(Mitchell) ;  ‘  Hungarian  Smugglers  on  the 
Watch,’  A.  Schreyer,  150  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  'The 
Breakfast  of  the  Cooper’s  Children,’  E.  Frere, 
225  gs.  (Armstrong);  ‘'The  Love-Letter,’  F. 
AVillems,  320  gs.  (Rcfifiigsr) ;  ‘  Sheep  in  a 
Landscape,’  Rosa  Bonheur,  460  gs.  (Martin) ; 
‘  A  Cavalier,’  Meissonier,  390  gs.  (Reitlinger)  ; 
‘An  Italian  Alother  and  Child  at  a  Well,’  L. 
Gallait,  710  gs.  (J.  Dawson).  ‘The  Daughter 
of  Zion,’  a  fine  gallery-picture,  the  subject 
suggc.stcd  by  a  verso  in  the  Book  of  the  La¬ 
mentations  of  Jeremiah : — “  All  that  pass  by 
clap  their  hands  at  thee ;  they  hiss  and  wag 
theirheadsatthedaughtorof  Jerusalem,”  J.  Por- 
tacls,  880  gs.  (Alorton) ;  ‘'The  Repose,’  Verboeck- 
hoveri,’  240  gs.  (Alyers);  ‘Theh'our  Seasons,’ 
an  allegorical  composition  by  Dyckmans,  750 
gs.  (Myers) ;  ‘  A  Cottage  Interior,’  with  figures 
spinning,  130  gs.  (Morton);  ‘Departing  for 
tho  Chase — Versailles  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,’ 
170  gs.  (Alyers) ;  ‘Coming  from  Church,’ 
liaron  Leys,  a  largo  and  important  picture, 
700  gs.  (Armstrong)  ;  ‘'The  Little  Dinner,’  E. 
Frero,  150  gs.  (Koekkoek) ;  ‘Supperless,’  a 
poor  child  doing  penance,  Henrietta  Brown, 
195  gs.  (Koekkoek);  ‘Near  L’Isle  d’Adam,’ 
.Inles  Diqu'd,  245  gs.  (Gordon)  ;  ‘ 'Thieves  in  a 
Fair,’  L.  Knaus,  280  gs.  (Gordon);  ‘'The 
Flemish  Farmyard,’  tho  large  and  well-known 
j)icturc  by  E.  Vcrboeckhoven,  G75  gs.  (Myers). 
'The  whole  realised  £13,780. 

Rarely  have  we  seen  the  great  room  at 
Messrs.  Christie’s  more  crowded  with  Ausitors 
I  than  it  was  on  the  21st  and  23rd  of  Alay, 


when  the  paintings  and  drawings  acquired  by 
the  late  Air.  Edwin  Bullock,  of  Hawthorn 
House,  Handsworth,  were  sold.  The  collection 
was  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
midland  counties— in  the  works  of  AV.  Aliiller, 
Constable,  and  especially  of  D.  Cox,  it  was, 
perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
BuUock  commenced  his  gallery  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  obtained  most  of  his  pictures 
direct  from  the  painters  ;  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
prices  they  reached  in  what  estimation  they 
were  held. 

'The  oil-pictures,  in  number  152,  occupied  the 
first  day’s  sale.  'The  chief  examples  were : — 
‘A  ATew  of  Venice  ’  and  ‘  The  Alarket-Place, 
Rouen,’  two  small  but  masterly  “  bits,”  by  J. 
Holland,  168  gs.  (Cox) ;  ‘A  Bacchante  carry¬ 
ing  a*  Basket  of  Grapes,’  W.  Etty,  310  gs. 
(AVhite) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  peasants  driving 
sheep,  AV.  Aliiller,  390  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Yews, 
near  Turner’s  Hill,  East  Grinstead,’  P.  Nas¬ 
myth,  small,  155  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Interior  of  a 
Cottage,’  AVilkie,  with  figures  by  T.  Faed, 
small,  110  gs.  (McLean);  ‘  AVey  mouth  Bay,’ 
Constable,  510  gs.  (Cox)  ;  ‘River-scene,’  with 
boats  and  a  rustic  bridge,  Constable,  105  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Landscape,’  an  Tipright  picture, 
with  figures  on  a  bridge,  a  large  and  masterly 
work,  by  A.  J.  AVoolner,  105  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  River-scene,’  with  a  cottage,  and  a  man  and 
woman  fishing,  AV.  Alulready,  180  gs.  (Crich¬ 
ton)  ;  ‘  Lago  Maggiore,’  AV.  Muller,  590  gs. 
(E.  F.  AVhite)  ;  ‘  May-day,’  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A., 
small,  235  gs.  (Crichton) ;  ‘  The  Slave- Alar ket,’ 
AV.  Aliiller,  a  small  replica  of  the  larger  pic¬ 
ture,  or  perhaps  the  finished  sketch  for 
it,  900  gs.  (Crichton)  ;  ‘  Hampstead  Heath,’ 
looking  towards  London,  two  donkeys  in 
the  foreground.  Constable,  560  gs.  (Agnew); 
‘'The  Playground,’  T.  AVebster,  R.A.,  a  small 
and  comparatively  early  work,  410  gs.  (John¬ 
stone)  ;  ‘  Gillingham,  on  the  Aledway,’  AV. 
Aliiller,  360  gs.  (Grundy)  ;  ‘View  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Alarsh,’  with  a  peasant  crossing  a  rustic 
bridge.  Constable,  but  so  unlike  the  painter’s 
usual  style  both  in  colour,  touch,  and  finish  of 
detail,  as  not  to  be  recognisable  as  his  work, 
380  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  View  in  Hampshire,’  with 
a  cottage  and  farm-buildings,  a  boy  fishing,  a 
grey  horse  tethered,  female  peasant,  cows,  &c., 
P.  Nasmyth — one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
artist  we  have  ever  seen,  and  as  fresh  as  when 
it  first  left  the  easel,  though  painted  in  1826, 
1,160  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘ Heath-Scene,’ with  pea¬ 
sants  in  a  cart,  cattle,  &c..  Constable,  750  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Scene  from  Comtes,’  Etty,  a  beautiful 
example,  1,005  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Opera  Box,’ 

C.  R.  Leslie,  a  small  oval  picture,  260  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘Angers,’  AV.  Aliiller,  250  gs. 
(AIcLean)  ;  ‘  A  Present  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Village,’  T.  AVebster,  R.A.,  250  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘  Ruins  of  Koom  Ombos,  Upper  Egypt — Even¬ 
ing,’  D.  Roberts,  320  gs.  (Pocock) ;  ‘  The 
Happy  Days  of  Charles  I.,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  a 
small  replica  of  the  large  picture,  640  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Scene  from  Tivelfth  Night,’  Sir 
'Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Alaria,  C.  R.  Leslie, 
520  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  gipseys 
encamped,  J.  Linnell,  530  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 
‘  Alonument  to  Barto.  Colleoni,  in  Venice,’ 

D.  Roberts,  390  gs.  (Vokins)  ;  ‘  Landscape, 
Compton  Dando,  near  Bristol,’  W.  Aluller,  a 
very  important  example  of  the  painter,  1,250 
gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  'The  Woodlands,’  with  a  party 
of  wood-cutters,  man  on  horseback,  and  a 
timber- waggon  descending  a  hill  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  J.  Linnell,  1,300  gs.  (Cox) ;  ‘  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,’  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  195  gs. 
(Rowbotham) ;  ‘Ruth  sleeping  at  the  Feet  of 
Boaz,’  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  160  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘  Scene  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  near  Vietri,’  C. 
Stanfield,  950  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Highland 
Shepherd’s  Home,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  the  en¬ 
graved  picture,  1,000  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,’  C.  R.  Leslie,  1,300  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘Alfred  the  Saxon  King,  disguised 
as  a  Alinstrel,  in  the  'Tent  of  Guthram  the 
Dane,’  D.  Alaclise,  530  gs.  (Walker) :  we  were 
surprised  to  see  this  noble  picture  sold  for  a 
sum  so  much  below  its  real  value,  and  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  size  of 
the  canvas  would  possibly  exclude  it  from  any 
but  a  large  gallery.  ‘  'The  Reluctant  Depar¬ 
ture,’  AV.  Collins,  1,400  gs.  (Agnew):  this 
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picture  was  painted  in  1815  ;  we  were  as  much 
astonished  to  find  it  realise  a  price  as  high  as 
the  sum  paid  for  Maclise’s  grand  work  was  low  ; 
for  there  is  really  but  little  in  the  subject,  and 
Collins  painted  very  many  better  pictures. 
‘The  Dogana,  {and  Church  of  Sta.  Maria, 
della  Salute,  Venice,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  2,560 
gs.  (Agnew).  Mr.  Bullock,  we  believe,  paid 
Turner  £200  for  this  beautiful  picture  at  the 
close  of  the  E.^hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1844:  the  artist  tried  hard  to  induce  the 
purchaser  to  substitute  guineas  for  jMunds,  but 
the  latter  was  immovable,  and  ultimately  gained 
his  point. 

A  few  foreign  paintings  concluded  the  first 
day’s  sale,  of  which  the  following  are  note¬ 
worthy: — ‘  Peasant- woman  driving  G-eese,’  C. 
Troyon,  small,  but  of  excellent  quality,  210  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Chess-players,’  E.  Fichel,  125 
gs.  (Permain)  ;  ‘  The  Water-cart,’  C.  Troyon, 
very  fine,  680  gs.  (Wallis)  ;  ‘  Scene  in  Brit¬ 
tany,’  with  a  farmer  on  a  white  horse,  and  a 
man  driving  cattle  and  sheep,  Rosa  Bonheur,  a 
brilliant  example  of  this  lady’s  pencil,  1,700  gs. 
(Agnew).  The  large  sum  of  £32,000  was 
realised  by  the  sale  on  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  day  the  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  were  submitted :  they  were  ninety-nine 
in  number,  of  which  those  by  D.  Cox  amounted 
to  sixty- six,  almost  the  whole  of  them  either 
painted  for  their  late  owner,  or  were  bought 
direct  from  the  artist.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
the  more  important: — ‘View  off  Bridlington,’ 
with  shipping  in  a  squall,  Copley  Fielding,  280 
gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Reception  of  the  Sheik  of 
Gournou  in  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  Thebes  ;  ’ 
and  ‘  Approach  to  the  Fortress  of  Ibrim, 
Nubia,’  both  by  D.  Roberts,  175  gs.  (Vokins). 
The  rest  are  by  D.  Cox : — ‘  Barden  Tower, 
Yorkshire,’  and  ‘  View  near  Sale,  Manchester,’ 
170  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Bolton  Abbey,’  130  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Welsh  River-scene,’  with  a  woman 
bearing  a  pail  on  her  head,  and  ‘  Landscape,’ 
with  a  boy  driving  cattle  up  a  hill,  130  gs. 
(McLean);  ‘Welsh  Road-scene,’  with  cattle 
and  ducks,  230  gs.  (Crichton) ;  ‘  Cross  Roads,’ 
375  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Keep  the  Left  Road,’  200 
gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Forest-scene,’  with  three  figures 
and  a  white  horse,  170  gs.  (McLean) ;  ‘  Land¬ 
scape,’  with  a  boy  and  child  crossing  a  rustic 
bridge,  three  other  figures  on  a  road,  295  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘  Stokesay,  near  Ludlow,’  130  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Bolsover  Castle,’  a  man  with  a  pony 
on  the  road,  240  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Penmaen 
Mawr,’  140  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Boys  bathing- 
alarmed  by  a  Bull,’  330  gs.  (Grundy) ;  ‘  In¬ 
terior  of  the  Picture-gallery  at  Hardwick 
Hall,’  and  another  drawing  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  155  gs.  (Vokins)  ;  a  third  ‘  Picture-gal¬ 
lery  at  Hardwick  Hall,’  300  gs.  (Colnaghi). 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  when 
he  left  London  to  reside  near  his  native  place, 
Birmingham,  Cox  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  practice  of  oil-painting.  Nearly  forty  of 
these  pictures  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
and  were  included  in  the  ilast  day’s  sale ;  the 
principal  being :— ‘  Landscape,’  with  cottages 
and  ferry-boat,  100  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Landscape,’ 
with  figures,  a  white  horse,  and  a  dog,  at  a 
gate,  225  gs.  (White)  ;  ‘  Inquiring  at  the  Cross 
Roads’  and  ‘A  Welsh  River-scene,’  195  gs. 
‘  Welsh  River-scene,’  with  an  angler,  and 
‘Landscape,’  with  reapers  and  gleaners,  200 
gs.;  ‘River- scene  in  Wales,’  with  anglers, 
150  gs.  ;  ‘  Churchyard,  Darby  Dale,’  200  gs. ; 
‘  Landscape,’  with  a  gipsy-tent,  and  ‘  Carrying 
Vetches,’  180  gs. ;  ‘River-scene,’  with  boys  fish¬ 
ing,  and  cows — Early  Morning,  and  ‘  River- 
scene,’  with  a  church-tower,  and  a  peasant’s 
funeral  crossing  a  rustic  bridge — Evening,  280 
gs. ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  a  waggon  on  a  road, 
and  a  peasant  crossing  a  rustic  bridge,  245  gs. ; 
‘  Windsor  Castle,  from  the  Forest,’  250  gs. , 
‘  Going  to  the  Hayfield,’  dated  1849,  425  gs. ; 
‘A  Welsh  Funeral  at  Bettys-y-Coed  ’  and 
‘  Landscape,’  with  two  mounted  peasants  and  a 
dog  on  a  road,  280  gs.  ;  ‘  Collecting  the  Flocks 
in  North  Wales,’  400  gs. ;  all  these  fell  to  the 
bidding  of  Messrs.  Agnew — who,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  show  a  weakness  for  securing 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  best  works  at  a  picture- 
sale  ; — ‘  Going  to  the  Hayfield,’  dated  1853,  400 
gs.  (White).  Four  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
seasons  painted  by  Cox,  in  1849,  for  the  decora- 
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tion  of  the  summer-house  at  Mr.  Bullock’s 
mansion,  were  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Agnew 
for  220  gs.  The  second  day’s  sale  realised 
£12,250:  the  entire  collection  produced  the 
large  sum  of  £44,250,  of  which  Messrs.  Agnew 
paid  considerably  more  than  a  half. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Co.,  picture-dealers,  of  Pall  Mall  and  Grace- 
church  Street,  was,  in  consequence  of  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  partnership,  sold,  on  the  28th  May, 
by  Messrs.  Southgate.  The  principal  “  lots  ” 
were : — ‘  The  Prize  Lottery  -  ticket,’  J.  T. 
Lucas,  £140  ;  ‘  Sheep  on  the  Downs,’  and 

‘  Cows  in  the  Meadows,’  a  pair,  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  £140  gs.  ;  ‘Rousseau  and 

Madame  de  Warenne,’  C.  Hu^,  £100  ;  ‘  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,’  J.  B.  Pyne,  £400  ;  ‘Spring in 
the  Wood,’  J.  Linneil,  450  gs.  ;  ‘  Welch 
Cottage -Home,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  £300. 
Three  drawings  by  Birket  Foster — ‘A  River- 
scene,’  ‘  Sunset,’  and  ‘  An  Old  Farm-house,’ 
were  disposed  of  for  £140.  The  whole  pro¬ 
duced  upwards  of  £10,000.  The  names  of  the 
purchasers  did  not  reach  us. 

Mr.  George  Rennie’s  collection  of  modern 
paintings  and  water-colour  drawings— upwards 
of  150  in  number — was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Co.  on  the  4th  of  June  ;  realising  upwards 
of  £'14,000.  The  most  noteworthy  drawings 
were  : — ‘  Bolton  Abbey,’  J.  D.  Harding,  115  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘A  Spanish  Girl,’  and  ‘Eastern 
Dancing-Girls,’  a  pait  by  E.  Lundgren,  150  gs. 
(Vokins) ;  ‘  Harvest  Home,’  Walter  Goodall, 
75  gs.  (Bartlett);  ‘Rustic  Courtship,’  W. 
Lucas,  80  gs.  (Wilson)  ;  ‘  Pendennis  Castle,’ 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  engraved  in  the  “  Southern 
Coast,”  136  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘The  Musicians,’  F. 
Walker,  90  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Sir  Toby  and 
Maria,’  J.  Gilbert,  90  gs.  (Lewis)  ;  ‘  Cattle 
Drinking,’  Rosa  Bonheur,  84  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 
‘  Entrance  to  the  Court  of  Orange  Trees, 
Seville,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  140  gs.  (Vokins) ; 
‘The  Hayfield,’  D.  Cox,  86  gs.  (E.  White); 
‘  Welch  Landscape,’  with  peasants  and  a  grey 
horse,  D.  Cox,  95  gs.  (E.  White)  ;  ‘  Langdale 
Pikes,  Cumberland,’  C.  Fielding,  185  gs.  (Cole) ; 
‘  A  Highland  Scene,’  with  figures  and  cattle, 
C.  Fielding,  180  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘Spanish  Gip¬ 
sies,’  F.  W.  Topham,  300  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The 
Return  from  Hawking,’  F.  'Tayler,  210  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘The  Gleaner’s  Return,’  Birket 
Foster,  298  gs.  (Everett)  ;  ‘  The  Cigarette,’  F. 
W.  Topham,  140  gs.  (Edgeley) ;  ‘View  of 
Cadiz,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  145  gs.,  (Vokins) ; 
‘  Bird’s-nest  and  Apple-blossom,’  W.  Hunt, 
140  gs.  (McLean);  ‘Good  Night!’  W.  Hunt, 
120  gs.  (Wilson);  ‘Melon,  Grapes,  Apricot, 
Plums,  and  Red  Currants,’  W.  Hunt,  135  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘The  Highland  Bothie,’  F.  Tayler, 
135  gs.  (G.  Smith) ;  ‘  Interior  of  a  Cathedral,’ 
and  ‘  The  Zwingler  Palace,  Dresden,’  a  pair  by 
S.  Prout,  167  gs.  (McLean)  ;  ‘An  Italian 
Fruitseller,’  Guido  Bach,  90  gs.  (Johnson)  ; 
‘  Interior  of  a  Church,’  with  an  old  woman  at 
her  devotions,  J.  Dyckmans,  119  gs.  (J.  Willis) ; 
‘  Fishing-boats  in  a  Squall  off  the  Mumbles,’ 
E.  Duncan,  215  gs.  (Collins) ;  ‘  Early  Morning 
on  the  Snowdon  Range,’  H.  B.  Willis,  305  gs. 
(Robinson). 

The  oil-pictures,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
are  of  small  cabinet-size,  included — ‘  Comrade 
Remembrance,  Marseilles  Prison,’  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  160  gs.  (Pearce) ;  ‘  The  Pet  Calf,’ 
R.  Ansdell,  A  R.A.,  101  gs.  (Johnson);  ‘The 
Raffle,’  G.  Smith,  115  gs.  (Bartlett);  ‘The 
Wapping  Shore,  Scotch  Shooting-match,’  J. 
Faed,  R.S.A.,  245  gs.  (Lewis) ;  ‘Nell  Gwynne 
and  the  Beggar,’  M.  Stone,  94  gs.  (Waugh)  ; 
‘Souvenirs — Old  Letters,’  F.  Wyburd,  90  gs. 
(Wells);  ‘The  Ford,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A., 
225  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Highland  Cattle — Early 
Morning,’  R.  Beavis,  125  gs.  (Gladwell)  ; 

‘  Wooded  River-scene,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  with 
cattle  and  sheep  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  195  gs. 
(Vokins) ;  ‘The  Guard-room,’  L.  Ruiperez, 
159  gs.  (Williams)  ;  ‘  Both  Puzzled,’  E.  Nicol, 
A.R.A.,  450  gs.  (Cox)  ;  ‘  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
Chickens,  &c.,’  E.  Verboeckhoven,  215  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Return  from  Waterloo,’  M. 
Stone,  145  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘The  Village  School,’ 
E  Duverger,  190  gs.  (McLean);  ‘Ruth,’  C. 
Landelle,  110  gs.  (Collins);  ‘View  on  the 
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Scheldt,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  225  gs.  (James)  ; 
‘  Spanish  Flirtation,’  J.  B.  Burgess,  210  gs. 
(Vokins) ;  ‘  Landscape  with  Cattle,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  400  gs.  (Bartlett) ;  ‘’Phe  Music- 
party,’  L.  Ecosura,  135  gs.  (Bartlett);  ‘The 
Artist’s  Studio,’  Alma  Tadema,  450  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘The  Artist’s  Atelier,’  E.  Frere, 
203  gs.  (Leslie)  ;  ‘The  Last  Load,’  F.  Goodall, 
R.A.,  325  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Thunder-cloud,’ 
J.  Linneil,  760  gs.  (Bartlett);  ‘The  Brittany 
Peasant,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  420  gs.  (McLean) ; 

‘  Interior  of  the  Bazaar,  Girgheh,  Upper 
Egypt,’  W.  Muller,  395  gs.  (Agnew.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Rennie’s 
collection  of  pictures,  Messrs.  Christie  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dispose  of  the  sculptured  works 
executed,  and  left  unsold,  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  E. 
Spence,  of  Rome ;  they  were  submitted  to 
public  competition  by  order  of  his  executors : 
several  of  these  works  have  been  engraved  in 
the  Art- Journal.  The  result  of  the  sale  only 
confirms  what  we  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  there  is  little  or  no  taste  for, 
and  less  desire  to  acquire,  ideal  sculpture  on  the 
part  of  our  patrons  of  Art.  Portrait- statues 
and  busts  are  “  plentiful  as  blackberries  ;”  they 
gratify  one’s  vanity  or  they  may  proclaim  our 
good  deeds,  and  English  sculptors  manage 
to  live  by  them ;  while,  as  a  rule,  imaginative 
works  are  little  more  than  “  drugs  in  the 
market.”  We  feel  ashamed  to  note  down  the 
prices  paid  for  Spence’s  examples,  several  of 
them  productions  of  much  beauty  and  elegance. 
— ‘Highland  Mary’  121  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘Sa¬ 
brina,’  210  gs.  (Bowring) ;  ‘  Flora  Macdonald,’ 
and  ‘Psyche,’  173  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘  Oberon  and 
Titania,’  200  gs.  (Vokins) :  these  are  all  life-size 
statues.  The  following  are  somewhat  smaller  : 
— ‘  Rebecca,’  32  gs.  (B.  Benjamin)  ;  ‘  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,’  59  gs.  (Miller) ;  ‘  Psyche,’ 
66  gs.  (Savage)  ;  ‘  Lavinia,’  48  gs.  (Miller). 
The  two  next  are  third-size  figures: — ‘  High¬ 
land  Mary,’ 69  gs.  (Black) ;  ‘Psyche,’  56  gs. 
(Vokins).  The  three  following  are  statuettes : 
— ‘  A  Boy  with  a  Bird’s-nest  ’  and  ‘  Spring  ’ 
66  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘.Boy  with  a  Flute,’  28  gs. 
(Sherbourne).  Busts — two  of  ‘  Venus,’  and  cne 
of  ‘  Young  Augustus,’  50  gs.  (Cox).  Two 
small  statues  by  the  late  John  Gibson,  R.A., 
closed  the  day’s  proceedings  —  these  were 
‘  Ballarina  ’  and  ‘  Cupid,’  both  bought  by 
Messrs.  Vokins,  at  the  cost  of  176  gs.  The 
whole  nineteen  works  only  produced  £1,425  ! 
With  such  facts  before  us,  what  hope  can  there 
be  for  English  sculpture  of  the  highest  class  ? 

We  report  the  following  sales  in  Paris  since 
our  last  list. 

Among  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Count  C. 
Castelbareo,  sold  on  the  2nd  of  May,  were  :— 
‘  The  Circumcision,’  G.  Bellini,  £324  ;  ‘  Portrait 
of  Caesar  Borgia,’  Francia,  £440  ;  ‘  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,’  Porbus,  £164;  ‘Portrait  of  Laurent 
de  Medicis,  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  X.,’  ascribed 
to  RaffaeUe,  £444. 

The  collection  of  M.  Jacques  Reiset,  sold  in 
May,  included  : — ‘  The  Salutation,’  Fragonard, 
£168  ;  ‘The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’  Francia, 
£120  ;  ‘  A  Nobleman  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,’  Van  Keulen,  £106  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Madame 
Vigee  Le  Brun,’  painted  by  herself  in  1776, 
£1,140.  This  lady,  for  whose  portrait  so  large 
a  sum  was  given,  was  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Vernet 
and  Greuze ;  and  a  member  of  all  the  principal 
European  academies  of  painting,  except  our 
own,  though  she  passed  some  time  in  England, 
and  painted  the  portrait  of  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  with 
others.  According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  she  was 
living  in  1828  ;  but  had  evidently  then  reached 
a  very  advanced  age.  ‘  Portrait  of  the  Princess 
of  Conty,’  Nattier,  £160 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Elizabeth 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  wife  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,’  Porbus, 
£238;  ‘Portrait  of  Marc  Antonio,’  the  engraver, 
ascribed  to  Raffaelle,  painted  about  1540,  £168; 

‘  Portrait  of  a  Woman,’  Rembrandt,  £270  ;  four 
decorated  panels  from  the  Hotel  de  la  Vril- 
liere,  Herbert  Robert,  £480  ;  four  other  panels 
of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  same  painter,  £148. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Russians  are  often  accused  of  imitating 
servilely  tlie  nations  of  Western  Europe,  but  in 
the  matter  of  the  opening  of  their  exhibition 
they  have  certainly  not  exposed  themselves  to 
this  reproach.  No  ceremony  whatever  took 
place  on  the  opening  day.  On  the  27th  of  May 
the  building  was  consecrated,  as  all  buildings 
in  Russia  are.  and  the  following  morning  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
Imperial  family  had  already  visited  it  privately, 
so  that  on  the  opening  day  the  court  circle  was 
but  poorly  represented,  and  the  attendance  of 
the  general  public  was  by  no  means  large. 
This  auiiurs  ill  for  the  financial  success  of  the 
enterprise,  but  it  is  easily  explained.  Most  of 
the  rich  families  of  Petersburg  had  already 
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gone  to  the  country,  or  were  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  few  of  them,  we  fear,  will  visit  the 
hot,  dusty  capital  during  the  summer  months. 

Of  the  exhibition  building  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  introductory  notice.  On  entering 
it  by  the  principal  doorways,  the  first  impression 
is  decidedly  favourable.  There  is  certainly  a 
slight  look  of  crowding,  but  the  general  effect — 
the  pale-coloured,  roughly-carved  wood  above 
and  the  bright  coloured,  tastefully  arranged, 
exhibits  below — is  very  fine.  Unfortunately, 
from  no  point  can  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
be  obtained  ;  for  it  is  composed  of  six  distinct 
buildings,  and  even  in  the  principal  of  these 
the  coup  d'ceil  is  prevented  by  the  central 
garden.  It  is  with  this  principal  building  that 
we  have  almost  exclusively  to  do,  for  it  contains 
nearly  all  the  objects  of  Art-industry  exhibited. 
The  other  buildings,  irregularly  grouped  around 
this  central  one,  are  devoted  respectively  to 


machinerj’,  agricultural  implements,  vehicles, 
and  locomotives,  appliances  for  the  help  of  the 
wounded,  and  alimentary  products.  In  these 
various  sections  there  is  but  one  case  we  wish 
to  mention.  It  does  not  contain  products 
of  Art-industry,  hut  it  shows,  under  a  very 
tangible  form,  the  progress  Russia  has  recently 
made  in  intellectual  and  religious  liberty,  with 
which  all  other  progress  is  closely  connected. 
We  refer  to  the  maisonnette  constructed  for  the 
sale  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  Bibles  in  the 
vernacular.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  sale  and 
importation  of  Russian  Bibles  were  strictly 
prohibited ;  now,  the  holy  synod,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  country,  has 
entrusted  to  Baron  Modeste  Korfif  60,000  copies 
for  distribution.  With  the  other  exhibits  in 
these  subsidiary  buildings  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  for  we  intend  to  confine  our  attention 
exclusively  to  those  objects  which  form  the 
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ronnc' linif  lir)k  b.  t n  .Vrt  and  Industry.  By 
m'-ans  r,t  th*’  <  tbiiiili'in  we  shall  f;ndi:avour  to 
show  what  p'Mili.ir.  national  A  rt-indiistrif.s 
Ru'-da  pf.ssi  ss(  s,  anil  in  boa  l.ir  she  cultivates 
swell  H-luliv  those  which  have  become  the 
common  prop  riy  ol  Europi  an  nations,  h’or 
tf.i-  purpo-e  wc  propo  c  t"  take  uji  in  suc- 
'■--ion  t),e  vaiimi.  kinds  of  artistic  jiroducts 
|  ■.i  i^lit'd.  ,\nd  fir -I,  of  glass,  jiorcelain,  and 

In  fill  I’tiris  Exhibition  of  1S07  it  was 
satisfactfirilv  proved  that  in  the  maniifacf  ure  of 
trla-s  as  a  rriatcrial,  England  sfood  unrivalled. 
I f  wc  m.iv  judge  from  the  disjilay  of  crystal 
glass  in  the  pri  sent  exhibition,  we  may  safely 
'iv  i-he  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  ri\a]ry  of 
i;>i'sia.  It  may  be  fairly  described  as  bad. 
Th-  material  is  im(iure  and  delicient  in  trans- 
pir  ni  V,  the  torm-  are  for  the  most  part  lieavv, 
and  'i:_'n-  fd  i  bim-y  manipulation  are  every¬ 


where  apparent.  The  directors  of  the  Imperial 
.Manufactory’,  evidently  conscious  of  their  weak¬ 
ness  in  this  department,  have  sent  only  three 
specimens  :  a  decanter,  a  pair  of  water-glasses, 
and  a  jiair  of  coupes.  These  are  all  small  and 
unimportant,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  (piality’  of  the  material  and  workmanship. 
'I’hey’  are  good,  though  not  original,  in  design, 
but  very’  irnjierfeet  in  execution  ;  and  the 
engraving  upon  them,  though  of  the  simplest 
kind,  is  very  indifferently  executed.  The  glass 
exhibited  by  the  private  manufacturers  has  all 
these  defects,  and,  in  addition,  heaviness  of 
design,  often  amounting  to  clumsiness.  De¬ 
cidedly  in  this  branch  of  Art-industry  the 
liu.ssians  have  still  much  to  learn. 

(){  the  coloured  and  enamelled  glass  we  can 
spi'uk  much  more  favourably’.  In  this  depart- 
mi  nt  the  Irnyierial  .Manufactory’  has  attained, 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  brothers  Bona- 


fede,  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  material 
and  workmanship  of  the  objects  exhibited  are 
alike  interesting.  Of  the  materials,  two  deserve 
special  mention  as  being,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  peculiar  to  this  manufactory.  The  one 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Jaspe,  a  beautiful  dark 
grey  substance  produced  by  deoxidizing  crystal 
glass  ;  the  other,  called  purpurino,  a  fine,  rich 
coloured  substance,  believed  to  be  what  Pliny 
calls  emntiiwn,  is  a  crystallisation  of  the  oxide 
of  copper.*  We  observe,  too,  in  one  of  the 
the  articles  exhibited,  Aventurina,  which  we 
imagined  was  made  only  in  Venice.  The 
forms  of  the  objects  exhibited  are  almost  aU 
Venetian.  In  the  ornamentation  there  is  more 


*  Tlie  production  of  this  substance  w.as  discovered 
last  ccntui-y  by  L)r.  Mattioli ;  but  at  his  death  the 
secret  was  lost.  In  1846  it  was  again  discovered  by 
.Justinian  Bonafede,  and  has  since  been  perfected  by 
his  brother. 


originality.  Old  Eussian  decoration  has  been 
extensively  used,  and  applied  with  great  success. 
In  this  respect  a  milk-jug  and  cups  deserve 
special  mention ;  the  material  resembles  closel}^ 
old  Venetian  glass,  hut  the  motif  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  taken  from  Russian  lace.  The  enamel 
upon  it  is  much  thicker  than  that  on  Bohemian 
glass,  and  is  said  to  he  much  more  durable.  A 
liqueur  bottle  with  drinking  cups,  enamelled  and 
inlaid  with  artificial  gems,  is  curious  ;  the  cups, 
said  to  be  copies  of  old  Russian  vessels  {charki), 
have  precisely  the  appearance  of  Scotch  queighs. 
A  marked  contrast  to  these  is  presented  by  a 
few  reproductions  in  enamelled  glass  of  old 
Arabian  brazen  vessels.  They  are  rigid,  hut 
not  ugly,  in  form ;  and  the  ornamentation,  much 
simpler  than  is  generally  found  in  Arab  works 
of  Art,  is  very  beautiful  Beside  these  stands 
a  vase  of  original  form  with  Persian  ornament. 
These  interesting  objects  we  hail  with  pleasure 
as  signs  of  progress  in  the  right  direction.  If 
Russia  is  to  add  her  quota  to  modern  Art- 
industry,  she  can  do  so  only  by  reviving  and 
developing  her  own  ancient  Art,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  into  Europe  the  artistic  forms  and 
ornamentation  of  the  past.  In  this  task 
material  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the 
recent  publication  of  a  history  of  Russian  orna¬ 
mental  Art  by  the  Stroganoff  school  in  Moscow. 
We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  work. 

With  regard  to  porcelain,  as  welTas  to  glass, 
the  Imperial  Manufactory  deserves  to  he 
first  mentioned,  as  showing  the  highest  point 
the  Ceramic  Art  has  attained  in  Russia.  The 
most  ambitious  specimen  exhibited  is  “  The 
Reubens  Vase.”  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  close 
imitation  (copy  ?)  of  Sevres  ware,  it  is  creditable ; 
but  the  artist  has  signally  failed  when  he  has 
attempted  to  be  original.  He  has  placed  on 
both  sides,  immediately  below  the  handle,  a 
hull’s  head  of  cold-white,  unpolished  surface, 
which  contrasts  most  unpleasantly  with  the 
rich  -  coloured,  polished  surface  of  the  rest 
of  the  vase,  and  gives  an  unfinished  look  to 
the  whole.  A  fillet  of  crude  green  colour 
attached  to  the  horns  serves  to  heighten  the 
disagreeable  contrast.  Much  more  pleasing  is 
a  less  pretentious  vase,  enamelled  with  old 
Eussian  ornamentation.  In  those  vases  in 
which  gilt  bronze  is  introduced  it  is  invariably 
heavy  and  inelegant  in  design.  Some  imita¬ 
tions  of  vieux  Saxe  deserve  commendation.  Of 
the  porcelain  exhibited  by  private  firms  the 
best  is  not  made  in  Russia,  but  imported  from 
France.  Its  only  title  to  find  a  place  in  the 
exhibition  is,  that  it  has  been  painted  in  St. 
Petersburg — almost  exclusively,  we  must  add, 
by  French  and  German  workmen.  It  is  not 
remarkable  either  for  originality  of  design  or 
for  beauty  of  workmanship.  The  only  native 
manufacturers  who  deserve  special  mention 
are  M.  KornilofF,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  M. 
Lagusina,  of  Moscow.  In  their  exhibits 
there  is  some  fine  colour  and  some  good,  simple, 
“legitimate”  ornamentation  from  Russian 
motifs ;  the  flower-painting  is  less  successful. 
This  recalls  a  general  remark  we  have  to  make 
on  Eussian  Decorative  Art,  not  only  on  por¬ 
celain,  but  in  all  the  branches  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining.  So  long  as  the 
ornamentation  is  purely  mathematical,  it  is 
generally  good,  and  often  extremely  ingenious  : 
floral  decoration  is  by  no  means  so  good ;  but 
still,  for  the  most  part,  creditable  :  in  the  third 
stage,  the  introduction  of  animals,  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  generally  positively  bad.  Of  all  animals, 
that  which  the  Russians  like  most  to  represent, 
is  the  horse  in  all  his  varieties,  from  the  ele¬ 
gant,  sleek,  high-stepper  of  the  “Perspective” 
down  to  the  angular,  ill-favoured  little  horse 
of  the  “  Steppes.”  The  result  is  that  they  are 
constantly  showing,  in  the  most  glaring  way, 
their  weakness  in  drawing  and  their  need  of 
good  schools  of  design.  A  commencement  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ecole  de  la  Bourse,  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Stroganoff 
school  in  Moscow,  but  other  institutions  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  elevate  the  Decorative  Arts 
in  general  throughout  the  country.  Even  in 
specimens  from  the  Imperial  Manufactory — 
among  others,  a  set  of  plates  which  have  been 
much  admired— the  drawing  is  bad. 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  pottery,  we 
ought  to  mention  a  small  collection  of  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels,  executed  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Stroganoff  school.  They  are  excellent  copies 
of  old  German  ware.  A  vase,  and  some  other 
articles,  in  terra-cotta.,  exhibited  by  M.  Abaku- 
moff,  are  good  in  design.  Of  the  vases  in 
coloured  marble,  of  which  many  are  exhibited, 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  exquisite  in  de¬ 
sign  and  execution. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Manufac¬ 
tory  of  porcelain  is  a  manufactory  of  mosaics, 
which  are  largely  used  in  the  Russian 
churches.  In  ecclesiastical  mattters  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  extremely  conservative ;  in  their 
religious  pictures,  they  have  preserved  intact 
the  Byzantine  tradition,  both  in  material  and 
in  style.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  mosaics.  The  exhibit  of  this  industry 
is  very  interesting.  Numerous  specimens  are 
shown  of  the  20,000  shades  of  colour  which  the 
Imperial  Manufactory  produces,  and  several 
specimens  of  pictures — religious,  genre.,  and 
landscape.  The  religious  pictures  are  good 
reproductions  of  old  Byzantine  work;  and  the 
landscapes,  though  by  no  means  pleasing, 
display  some  dexterous  workmanship.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  mosaic,  for  the  exterior  decoration  of 
churches,  is  exhibited  by  the  Stroganoff  institu¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  painting  on  fire¬ 
brick.  The  colours  are  deficient  in  brilliancy ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  very  durable,  and  capable  of 
resisting  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  :  it  has  not 
been,  as  yet,  however;  sufficiently  tested. 

As  the  general  result  of  our  observations,  we 
may  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
porcelain  Russia  has  stiU  much  to  learn  from 
her  Western  neighbours,  both  as  to  quality  of 
material  and  beauty  of  design.  If  she  wishes 
to  compete  with  them  successfully,  she  must 
institute  technical  schools  and  schools  of  design. 
The  Imperial  Manufactories  fulfil  their  mission 
creditably  by  pointing  the  way  to  excellence, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  Really  good  work  of 
this  kind  will  only  be  attained  when  the  work¬ 
men  have  the  means  of  receiving  a  thorough 
technical  education :  until  then  the  manufac¬ 
ture  will  retain  the  character  of  a  weakly 
exotic  plant. 

D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 


THE  IlECTIEICATION  OF  THE 
KENSINGTON  ROAD. 

The  old  adage,  “Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hang  him  ”  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
great  storm  in  a  tea- cup  which  has  been 
raised,  in  Parliament  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  very 
simple  and  proper  bit  of  road- surveying  at 
South  Kensington. 

The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Any 
one  with  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  ranging 
of  lines  can  see  on  the  ground,  and  can  see 
still  better  from  the  roof  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Road  makes  an  ugly  “  dog’s-leg” 
to  the  south,  just  by  the  ninth  mile- stone 
from  Hounslow.  All  along  this  part  of  the 
road,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  this  line  of 
frontage  is  helplessly  irregular.  The  rails 
bounding  the  park  follow  more  sweep¬ 
ing  curves,  but  bend  in  and  out  in  consi¬ 
derable  undulations. 

The  centre  line  of  the  Albert  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall,  and  of  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  is  determined  by  rules  of 
ichnography  which  no  engineer  could 
neglect.  The  terra-cotta  piers,  which  are 
to  carry  the  gates  of  the  court,  are,  properly, 
built  symmetrically  with  the  main 
structural  lines.  The  bend  of  the  road 
cuts  at  an  angle  on  these  piers,  and  the 
rectification  of  this  ugly  crook  is  a  matter 
of  self-evident  propriety. 

The  road  requires  widening  opposite  the 
hall,  by  about  half  its  present  width,  en¬ 
croaching  to  that  extent  on  the  park,  but 
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improving  the  entire  locality  by  the  remo¬ 
val  of  an  eyesore  which  would  make  the 
whole  affair  a  hooting-stock  to  foreigners. 
A  few  trees  must  go :  they  are  not  the  old, 
secular,  trees  of  Kensington,  but  younger 
plants,  not  too  large  either  to  remove  or  to 
replace.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  idea 
of  destroying  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
whole  group  of  buildings  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  few  trees,  which  may  last  for  as 
many  years  as  the  edifice  may — let  us 
hope — for  centuries,  does  not  bear  serious 
discussion. 

So  simple  is  the  matter,  for  which,  indeed, 
we  believe,  that  all  proper  authorisation 
had  been  duly  obtained,  that  no  one  would 
have  said  two  words  about  it,  had  it  not 
unluckily  come  under  the  supervision  of 
that  very  much  talked  about  official  whom, 
we  believe,  there  is  the  best  authority  for 
calling  a  “  Hedile.”  This  officer,  that  his 
“  hedileship  ”  should  be  adorned  by  at 
least  one  act  in  the  service  of  “  Art,” 
bethought  him  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  effect 
that  which,  if  let  alone,  would  have  effected 
itself.  Now  so  successful  has  the  person 
in  question  been  in  accumulating  a  larger 
share  of  personal  unpopularity  in  a  shorter 
time  than  has  previously  been  done  by 
any  individual  in  any  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  is  enough  he  should  propose 
and  honourable  members  will  oppose — be 
the  project  what  it  may — from  the  good 
sound  instinct  that  the  proposition  must  be 
wrong. 

Over  all  that  great  populous  province, 
called  London — a  panoramic  view  of 
which,  sketched  from  the  lofty  dome  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  would  present  a 
picture  unrivalled  in  Europe — a  few 
mornings  ago  arose,  if  one  could  have 
resolved  the  inarticulate  hum  into  its 
elementary  discords,  a  great  chorus  of 
wonder  and  discontent.  It  regarded  those 
few  square  yards  by  which,  as  was  evident 
from  that  stand-point,  the  road  beneath 
ought  to  be  straightened — a  matter  within 
the  competence  of  any  parish-surveyor, 
and  as  to  the  propriety  of  which  no  one 
who  possessed  information  on  the  level 
with  the  duties  of  that  not  very  onerous 
office,  could  entertain  a  moment’s  doubt. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  chorus  of 
discontent,  so  general,  so  steady,  and  so 
loud,  that  even  the  writer  of  these  lines — 
though  not  altogether  unfamiliar  with  the 
spot — came  to  examine  it  with  some  vague 
doubt  of  bungle  or  of  job  ?  The  cause  was 
simply  this,  that  the  exigences  of  party- 
government  had  put  the  wrong  man  in  the 
wrong  place.  That  he  had  so  persistently 
done  the  wrong  thing,  in  the  worst  manner, 
that  it  had  become  impossible  for  him  to 
do  even  the  right  thing,  because  by  his 
manner  of  doing  it  it  would  have  appeared 
wrong.  For  this  cause  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  had  resolved  itself  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  parish  vestry.  A  road  was  not 
to  be  made  straight,  if  that  straightening 
was  proposed  by  the  contemners  of  the 
procedures  and  the  professors  of  Art. 

It  was  a  melancholy  thought,  on  glancing 
over  that  dimly  canopied  cradle  of  western 
civilisation,  that  from  temple,  and  tower, 
and  hall,  the  voice  and  the  teaching  of  Art 
were  excluded,  so  far  as  administrative 
incapacity  could  insure  the  veto.  A  city 
which  the  Pharaohs,  the  great  Assyrian 
builders,  or  the  emperors  of  the  Augustan 
age  might  have  been  proud  to  embellish, 
is  committed  to  the  edileship  of  a  person 
utterly  incompetent :  it  is  discreditable  to 
this  progressive  age  that  so  much  power 
should  b^e  given  where  there  is  manifest 
incapacity  to  use  it  for  any  good  or  high 
purpose. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Art- Journal  must  not  be  tbe  only 
journal  in  Europe  that  takes  no  note  of 
the  passing  from  earth  of  one  of  its  highest 
adornments.  The  death — if  the  term  must 
be  applied  to  one  ■who  can  never  die — of  this 
largely-gifted  and  large-hearted  man  has 
carried  deep  grief  into  every  circle,  not  alone 
of  the  kingdom,  but  of  the  world :  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  of  society  alike  feel 
they  have  lost  a  friend  :  one  who  not  only 
ministered,  and  always  rightly,  to  their 
intellectual  enjoyments,  but  was  ever  the 
firm  yet  genial  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
God  and  man.  The  public  newspapers 
have  been  filled  with  grateful  tributes  to 
his  memory :  his  value,  indeed,  was  not  a 
recent  discovery :  in  his  case  popularity 
was  not  postponed  until  the  ear  -^'as  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  w’as  recognised  as 
a  foremost  man  of  the  age.  His  many 
works  have  delighted,  and — what  is  of  far 
greater  moment — instructed  millions;  and 
the  impress  he  has  left  on  the  page  of  literary 
history  will  be  perpetuated  for  centuries  to 
come — as  long  as  the  language  endures  in 
which  his  books  are  written :  a  language 
that  is  now  read  and  spoken  by  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  which  probably  wiU  be,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  the  common  tongue 
of  the  half  of  human  kind. 

The  tributes  of  the  newspapers  (those 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  as  yet  appeared) 
are  so  warm,  so  gi-ateful,  and  so  eloquent, 
that  he  who  would  add  to  them  finds  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  forestalled. 

They  are  but  just  to  the  author  and  the 
man :  they  fervently  laud  both ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  in 
praising  either.  His  work  on  earth  is 
done;  but  who  shall  dare  to  say  “it  is 
finished  ^  ” 

“Tliore  is  no  deatli ;  what  seems  so  is  transition  : 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  hut  a  siihiirh  of  the  life  Elysuin, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death  !  ” 

At  least,  he  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  a 
legac)’  of  which  every  human  being  will 
have  undisputed  right  to  a  share  :  the  good 
he  did  will  be  abundant  and  bountiful — for 
over. 

It  maybe  questioned  whether  the  prayer 
of  the  Church  liturgy  to  be  delivei’ed  from 
“  sudden  death,”  is  a  wise  prayer  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  this  great  man  had  his  warn¬ 
ings;  he  had  obviously  been  prepared 
for  the  change  that  he  knew  might  at 
any  hour  come.  I  le  was  ready,  we  firmly 
believe.  The  words  that  have  been  uttered 
over  his  grave  will  never  have  been  ap- 
jilied  with  more  solemn  truth  :  happy  and 
to  be  envied  are  thrwe  of  whom,  when  they 
rest  from  their  labours,  it  may  be  said 
“  their  works  do  follow  thorn  1  ” 

lie  died  in  harness,  when  his  fame  was  in 
its  /enitb,  before  age  had  weakened  power  : 
and  the  “sudden  (Rath”  may  have  been  a 
merciful  reward.  No  doubt  he  was  another 
victim  to  long  and  hard  head-work — an¬ 
other  prrxif  that 

“Thctiniin  (I'lTwrouR’ht, 

rrfTTi  tm  itself,  and  if  consumed  by  thwight.” 

Tiut  lot  us  picture  the  two  vears  and  two 
months  of  the  death-bed  of  Thomas  Moore 
— the  mind  gone,  or  but  glimmering  now 
and  then,  in  half  con.sciousness,  when  he 
dimly  recognised  his  Bessie.  Let  us  ima¬ 
gine  Robert  Southey,  crawling  along  his 
library,  taking  down  one  book  after  an¬ 
other,  in  vain  search  for  some  long  familiar 
p.'isHage,  and  sadly  murmuring,  as  ho  pressed 
his  thin  and  shaking  hand  to  his  earl}'- 
wrinkled  brow  —  ‘  Memory  I  memory  ! 
where  art  thou  gone  ?” 


We  may  be  thankful  that  such  mournful 
destiny  was  not  that  of  Charles  Dickens. 

They  who  live  long  must  see  link  after 
link  depart  from  the  chain  that  binds 
them  to  earth-life.  A  month  has  barely 
passed  since  it  was  our  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  one  of  our  brightest  lights  in  Art : 
those  who  heard  Charles  Dickens  pro¬ 
nounce  a  touching,  and  affectionate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Maclise,  little 
thought  that  ere  the  grass  had  sprung 
around  the  grave  of  the  artist,  another 
grave  would  be  opened  to  receive  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  author — that  the 
words  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  departed 
friend  would  be  so  soon  applied  to  the 
speaker. 

And  he  is  gone — in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ; 
when,  according  to  human  calculation, 
there  was  yet  much  for  him  to  do — many 
years  of  toil  to  delight  and  to  teach — one 
story  “  left  untold;”  but  with  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  ore  of  the  rich  mind 
was  not  by  the  half  exhausted. 

It  seems  but  yesterday — though  it  is  more 
than  forty  years  ago — since  we  first  knew 
Charles  Dickens,  then  a  handsome  lad 
gleaning  intelligence  in  the  byways  of  the 
Metropolis  —  taking  in  rapidly  that  he 
might,  thereafter,  lavishly  give  out.  From 
his  boyhood  he  had  to  provide  for  him¬ 
self  ;  and  we  speak  almost  within  our  own 
knowledge  when  we  say  that  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  it  was  his  happy  destiny 
not  to  abstract  from,  but  to  augment,  the 
income  that  supported  his  home.  On  both 
sides,  his  family  lived  by  severe,  though 
honourable,  toil — the  toil  of  the  better 
classes,  however,  for  Charles  Dickens  was 
bom  a  gentleman ;  and  if,  until  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  Dickens 
was  not  rich,  there  is  no  one  of  his 
“  kith  and  kin”  who  cannot,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  give  the  why  and  wherefore  that  it 
was  so.  He  was  never  one  who  thought 
so  much  of  his  public,  as  to  neglect  his 
private,  duties ;  but  his  generosities  were 
by  no  means  so  limited :  if  with  him 
charity  began  at  home,  of  a  surety  it  did 
not  end  there.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  a 
friend  of  ours  saw  a  letter  from  Dickens  to 
a  young  author  who  had  offered  an  article 
to  his  “  periodical :”  it  was  returned  as  not 
altogether  suited;  but  the  letter  enclosed 
a  note  for  £10,  with  a  delicate  intimation 
that  when  he  was  prosperous  enough  to 
pay  it,  he  might  do  so. 

Such  facts  —  a  hundred  such  —  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  be  known ;  why  should 
they  be  hidden  now  ?  Example  thus 
added  to  precept  obtains  weight  and 
influence  a  hundredfold;  it  is  seed  that 
will  fructify.  It  is  well  to  love  and  honour 
any  great  man  ;  how  infinitely  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  enhanced,  when  the  retrospect  gladdens 
heart  and  mind — “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them !  ” 

Yes,  it  seems  but  yesterday,  at  his  then 
residence  in  Doughty  Street,  we  were 
present  at  the  christening  of  his  first-born 
child  !  What  a  full  life  it  has  been  from 
that  day  to  this,  on  which  we  write  in  me- 
mortain, ! — since  we  were  first  startled  by  the 
humour  and  pathos  of  the  pamphlet-book 
in  green  cover — Mr.  Pickwick  heralding  a 
hundred  characters,  every  one  of  which 
rises  to  memory  as  we  write — every  one  of 
■w’hich  was  a  creation  of  genius,  to  be 
classed  to  the  end  of  time  with  those  that 
liave  immortalised  the  creator  ! 

No  doubt  the  nation  will  be  called  upon 
to  testify  its  homage  for  this  great  man, 
to  discharge  some  portion  of  the  debt  that 
humanity,  throughout  earth,  owes  him ; 
while  America  will  not  be  refused  its  right 
to  share  in  the  record  that  gratitude  will 


place  above  his  grave — he  it  where  it  may, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  ought  to 
be,  or  in  the  obscure  graveyard  of  some 
village  church.*  It  will  be  a  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage,  not  alone  to  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion,  but  to  millions  yet  to  come. 

If  we  deplore  his  loss  as  that  of  a  personal 
friend,  we  share  the  sentiment  in  common 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  never 
saw  him;  for  it  was  the  rare  and  very 
enviable  destiny  of  the  man  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  read  his  books,  a  feeling 
allied  to  affection. 

And,  perhaps,  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  there  is  not  one  who,  when  he 
mourns  the  loss  of  Charles  Dickens,  will 
not  feel  that  he  has  lost  a  personal  friend. 

The  sorrow  for  this  affliction  will  be  felt 
and  expressed  in  all  circles  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage  ;  words  of  condolence  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Queen  ;  and  there  are 
few  artisans  and  peasants  who  wiU  not 
know  they  have  lost  an  advocate  and  an 
ally.  His  sympathies  were  mainly,  but  by 
no  means  exclusively,  with  the  humbler 
classes ;  he  was  ever  on  the  side  of  all  who 
suffered  wrong — ever  the  enemy  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  inflicted.  His  satire — 
and  he  was  often  a  keen  satirist — was 
never  personal,  either  as  regarded  himself 
or  the  vice  and  follies  he  assailed  :  of  him 
may  be  truly  said  what  the  poet  said  of 
Sheridan — in  “  the  combat,”  his  wit 

“  Ne’er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade.” 
And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  apply  to 
Charles  Dickens  the  line  that  was  applied 
to  William  Shakspere — 

“  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 

S.  0.  Hade. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

ON  THE  YORKSHIKE  COAST. 

J.  B.  Pyne,  Painter.  W.  Chapman,  Engraver. 
This  engraving  is  from  a  picture  by  an 
artist  whose  landscapes  have  long  been 
held  in  good  estimation,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  the  best  works  of  their  kind 
in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street,  of  which 
institution  Mr.  Pyne  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member,  and  for  some  time  held 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  Originally 
intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  served 
his  time  to  an  attorney,  but  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  period  of  articleship,  he  quitted 
the  law  and  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of 
Art,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  considerable 
reputation.  The  theory  on  which  his 
practice  is  founded  seems  to  be  that  adopted 
by  Turner ;  his  works  being  characterised 
by  delicacy  of  treatment,  especially  in 
regard  to  atmospherical  effects  and  aerial 
perspective.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  his  pictures 
are  deficient  in  that  power  of  contrasted 
colour  which  some  think  essential  to  good 
painting,  and  have  the  appearance  of  what 
IS  techuically  called  “  chalky.”  There  is 
generally  in  them  a  preponderance  of 
white,  red,  and  blue,  and  yet  these  colours 
are  always  in  agreeable  harmony,  and  are 
kept  down  with  so  much  skill  as  rarely 
to  be  individually  obtrusive.  The  subject 
he  usually  selects  are  marine  and  lake- 
scenery,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
‘  View  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast  ’  requires 
little  or  no  description ;  it  affords  a  good 
example  of  his  ordinary  treatment  of  such 
materials  as  rocks,  and  water,  and  sky, 
with  a  few  figures  to  give  animation  to  the 
scene. 


*  Since  this  was  ■written  Charles  Dickens  has  been 
buried  in  ■Westminster  Abbey. 


J.  B  .  PY!^E  ,  B  Y'JX.T 
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AKT  IIT  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Beussels. — M.  Louis  Gallais  has  received  the 
commission  to  execute  the  decorations  of  the 
Salle  du  Christ,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Lisbon. — A  statue  of  Pedro  IV.,  Emperor  of 
Brazil  and  King  of  Portugal,  who  died  in 
1834,  has  been  recently  erected  hero  :  it  is  the 
work  of  a  French  sculptor,  M.  Charles  Eobert. 

Paris. — The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  has 
elected  M.  Baudry  a  member  in  the  place  of 
the  late  M.  Schnetz  :  he  is  a  painter  of  his¬ 
torical  3.11(1  genre  subjects;  and,  in  1850,  when 
a  young  man,  gained  the  “  great  prize  of 
Eome,”  for  his  picture  of  ‘  Zenobia  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.’  In  1857  he 
obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class. — The  new 
Grand  Opera  House,  or  Ecole  Imperiale  de 
Musique,  is  so  remarkable  a  structure — being  the 
most  so  of  our  era — that  every  striking  incident 
in  its  progressive  realisation  becomes  a  subject 
of  special  interest  and  comment.  One  of  these 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  revelation,  by 
removal  of  scaffolding  and  screens,  of  its  great 
crowning  groups  of  sculpture.  Of  these,  one 
occupies  each  end  of  the  front  facade — standing 
out  strongly  against  the  sky — and  respectively 
represents  allegorical  figures  of  Music  and 
Poetry,  draped,  but  with  wings  striliing  up¬ 
wardly  erect.  These  single  figures  are  sustained 
at  each  side  by  two  crouching  nude  female  forms. 
The  general  effect  of  these  compositions  is  bold 
and  picturesque  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  hypercriti¬ 
cism  to  object  to  the  chief  figures  bein^  at  once 
thoroughly  draped  and  yet  winged,  while  the 
sustaining  figures  are  wholly  nude,  with  wings 
so  meanly  developed  that  they  seem  mortal — 
altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy.  This  causes  an 
impression  of  incongruity.  The  third  great 
group,  that  of  Apollo  with  accessories,  stands  on 
the  central  pinnacle  of  the  pediment  which  rises 
crowningly  over  the  whole  building.  This  is 
unquestionably  fine  ;  the  form  of  the  god  bear¬ 
ing  aloft  with  both  arms  the  golden  lyre  is  full 
of  spirit.  There  is,  however,  one  singularity  in 
regard  to  these  three  groups,  which  must  strike 
every  beholder,  and  give  rise  to  a  very  emphatic 
question.  It  is  this — the  front  groups  are 
golden,  altogether  golden;  while  the  Apollo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lyre,  is  all  deep,  dull 
bronze.  Why  this  discordance  ?  It  is  assuredly 
unfortunate — a  singular  and  unhappy  concep¬ 
tion.  The  question  hence  would  arise,  should 
the  gold  yield  to  the  bronze,  or  bronze  to  the 
gold  ?  One  circumstance  alone  should,  so  it 
seems,  decide  the  difliculty,  and  that  is,  that  the 
golden  group  would  give  lightness,  where  it  is 
much  wanted,  to  the  dark  depth  of  the  circular 
roof.  The  Apollo  would,  too,  rise  resplen- 
dently — to  be  so  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
circumference  of  Paris.  The  present  solecism 
against  taste  cannot  remain  uncorrected — be 
it  for  light  or  shade. — The  Fine  Art  division 
of  the  French  Commission  for  the  London  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1871  has  four  presidents : — Painting, 
M.  Meissonnier  ;  Sculpture,  M.  Guillaume  ;  En¬ 
graving,  M.  Gerome  ;  Architecture,  M.  Lofuel. 
— The  commission,  presided  over  by  M.  le 
Comte  de  Nieuwerke,  superintendent  of  the 
Imperial  museums,  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  classify  all  the  objects  contained  in  the 
“reserves  ”  of  the  Louvre,  has  made  its  report, 
which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Emperor. 
The  decision  is  to  keep  for  the  Louvre  the 
most  important  of  these  works  of  Art,  and  to 
distribute  the  residue  among  the  public  edifices 
and  museums  throughout  the  provinces. — The 
Louvre  has  recently  acquired  a  picture  by 
Vermeer,  or  Vander  Meer,  of  Delft,  a  rare 
master,  and  one  not  previously  represented  in 
the  gallery;  in  fact,  his  works  were  scarcely 
known  in  France  till  a  few  ymars  ago.  The 
pictui-e  in  question  is  entitled  ‘  The  Lace- 
maker.’ 

Vienna. — A  statue  of  Baron  Solomon  Eoths- 
child,  by  Meixner,  has  been  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Vienna  station  of  the  Northern 
Eailwajq  of  which  the  baron  was  “  founder.” 

Ypres. — M.  Ferdinand  Pauwels  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  pictures 
which  M.  do  Groux  left  imfinished  in  this 
town. 
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EIXATIVE  FOE  THE  DOWN  OF 
LEPIDOPTEKA. 

We  have  good  news  for  that  large  class  of 
readers  who  take  delight  in  entomology ;— -good 
news  for  “aurelian”  clubs,  for  curators  of 
museums,  for  travelling  collectors,  for  all  who 
love  the  rare  beauty  of  the  downy'  microscopic 
plumage  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  tribes  of  air; 
— good  news  for  country  amateurs,  and  for 
those  who  strive  to  adorn  their  albums  by  a 
sort  of  nature-printing  from  the  butterfly. 

We  are  about  to  tell  our  readers  how,  at 
small  expense,  slight  trouble,  and  with  perfect 
certainty,  they  may  render  these  fragile  beau¬ 
ties  proof  against  all  ordinary  casualties ; 
how  to  treat  the  wing  of  a  moth  so  that  it 
shall  be  as  durable  as  that  of  a  bird  ;  how  to 
fix  these  tiny  plumes  in  their  sockets,  and  make 
a  real  butterfly  as  imperishable  as  an  artificial 
flower. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  we  spoke,  in  a  recent 
number,  of  the  utility  of  “Kouget’s  fixative” 
in  rendering  chalk  or  craymn  drawings  perma¬ 
nent.  A  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
herself  not  a  contemptible  simulator  of  nature 
with  the  pencil,  had  the  happy  thought  of 
bathing  a  butterfly  in  the  spray  blown  from 
the  glass  flask  we  described.  The  insect 
looked,  for  a  few  seconds,  drenched  and  spoiled. 
After  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  sun,  the 
appearance  of  vapour  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Not  so  the  virtue  of  - the  process.  The  wings 
would  bear  rubbing  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  without  losing  a  portion  of  their  scales  ! 

We  conclude,  but  on  this  point  we  wait  for 
the  confirmation  of  experience,  that  the 
ravages  of  the  mite  will  be  checked  by  this 
invisible  siliceous  coating. 

One  very  important  advantage  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  large  space — to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense — occupied  by  glass  cases  for  the 
preservation  of  Leqiidoqitera,  may'  be  saved  by 
this  process.  We  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of 
cases  mounted  for  display,  but  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  specimens  for  reference.  This  may  now 
readily  be  done  by  means  of  books  constructed 
of  such  leaves  of  cork  as  we  have  mentioned  in 
another  column,  with  slips  of  rather  thicker 
cork  cemented  or  sewn  to  the  edges,  and  at  the 
back,  in  which  the  insects  may'  be  arranged  as 
soon  as  caught,  like  artificial  flies  in  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  pocket-book.  The  value  of  this  simpli¬ 
fication  in  the  mode  of  keeping  specimens, 
especially  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  scientific 
entomologist,  cannot  easily  be  overrated. 

There  is  no  branch  of  natural  history  so 
popular  as  entomology ;  none  so  accessible  to  the 
poor  man,  and  to  the  children  of  the  poor  man  ; 
none  that  is  so  generally,  patiently,  silently', 
and  enjoyably  pursued.  People  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  subject  are  altogether  unaware 
of  the  wide-spread  dominance  of  this  laudable 
passion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  cur  announce¬ 
ment  will  carry  joy  to  many  a  humble  home, 
or  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  enriching  our 
museums  with  thousands  of  specimens  of  these 
aerial  plume-bearers,  so  difficult  to  preserve  in 
the  original  freshness  of  their  rainbow  hues. 

In  offering  so  valuable  a  boon  to  the  draughts¬ 
man,  M.  Eouget  little  thought  how  far  he  was 
superseding  the  labours  of  the  artist,  by  giv¬ 
ing  permanence  to  the  down  of  the  butterfly. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  phy¬ 
sical  research,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  physical  forces.  The  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  procedures  of  Art  is  no  less 
striking  and  no  less  instructive.  The  discovery  of 
a  new  colour,  a  new  medium  of  application,  a 
new  process  of  discovery,  in  any  of  the  wide- 
lying  provinces  of  Art,  may  remove  a  stumbling 
block  which  has  long  prevented  progress  in  a 
totally  different  direction.  Thus,  that  which 
has  hitherto  proved  to  be  impracticable,  the 
introduction  of  /rcsco-painting  into  England, 
must  have  a  chemical  reason.  More  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  lime 
used  in  this  country,  and  of  the  lime  lapilli.  and 
other  materials  employed  by  the  artists  oi  biton 
fresco  in  Italy,  may  relieve  our  atmosphere  from 
a  stigma,  which  may  prove  non  vero,  ma  ben 
trovato.  j 
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DECOEATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDEAL. 


An  appeal  is  being  now  made  to  the  public  to 
raise  funds  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  metropolis  ; — indeed, 
the  word  completion  may  be  applied ;  for  it  is 
well-known  that  the  original  design  of  the  great 
architect  has  never  y'et  been  fully  carried  out ; 
while  some  attempts  at  ornament,  such  for 
instance  as  the  painting  of  the  dome  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  and  the  erection  of  the  stone 
balustrade  around  the  roof,  were  carried  out  in 
defiance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  question 
was  first  brought  forward  in  1858,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Dean  Milman,  the  author 
of  the  “  Annals  of  St.  Paul’s.”  The  sum  of 
£20,000  was  then  raised  ;  £11,500  of  which  has 
been  expended  in  warming  the  edifice,  providing 
a  second  organ,  and  fitting  the  church  for 
parochial  service  in  the  dome  :  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  £8,500  in  decoration ;  including  several 
stained-glass  windows,  the  gilding  of  certain 
features  of  the  roof  of  the  choir,  of  the  railing 
of  the  whispering  gallery,  and  of  the  external 
ball  and  cross,  and  the  representation  of  St. 
Matthew  in  mosaic,  on  one  of  the  spandrels  of 
the  dome. 

It  may'  be  urged,  as  a  reason  for  the  need  of 
public  aid,  that  the  shears  and  pruning  knife  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  have  abstracted 
all  funds  properly'  applicable  to  the  due  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  fabric,  with  the  exception  of  the 
altogether  inadequate  sum  of  £1,100  a  year. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  clergy  and 
corporation  were  content  with  an  unfinished 
church  for  150  y’ears  before  that  commission 
came  into  play.  That,  however,  is  no  reason 
for  a  continuance  of  the  neglect.  Let  us  com¬ 
plete  St.  Paul's  ;  but  let  us  do  so  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  the  immortal  architect,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  members  of  a 
liberal  profession,  which  has  recently'  produced 
some  very  noble  works,  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
living  architect  who  can  claim  that  the  mantle 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  fallen  upon  his 
shoulders.  Perhaps  our  best  men  have  had 
their  attention  more  particularly  directed  to 
Pointed  architecture.  At  all  events  we  feel 
sure  that  those  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  will  agree  with  us  that 
we  can  only  feel  our  way  towards  the  appro¬ 
priate  decoration  of  the  cathedral. 

It  follows  from  this  view,  that  the  filling  of 
all  the  windows  of  St.  Paul’s  with  stained  glass 
is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  order  of  time.  It 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  should  be 
done,  not  only'  before  any  mosaic  or  other 
enrichment  is  placed  upon  the  walls  or  roof ; 
but  before  the  general  plan — at  least  in  its 
details — of  such  decoration  is  decided  on.  No 
artist  competent  to  the  task  would  design  a 
mural  enrichment  in  ignorance  of  the  light  in 
which  it  had  to  be  viewed.  Take,  for  instance, 
such  a  case  as  that  of  the  St.  IMatthew,  now 
complete,  on  one  of  the  spandrels  of  the 
dome.  Its  effect  at  the  present  moment, 
principally  lighted  as  it  is  by'  the  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  dome,  is  very'  different  from  what 
it  would  be,  were  all  the  body  of  the  church 
aglow  with  tinted  light.  Indeed,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary'  to  urge  the  point,  so  absolutely 
certain  is  the  fact  that  the  eflect  of  reflected 
light  must  depend,  to  an  enormous  extent,  on 
the  media  through  which  that  light  is  trans¬ 
mitted  before  it  falls  on  the  reflecting  surface. 

So  much  we  hold  to  be  certain.  It  may'  be  a 
matter  admitting  some  difierence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  principles  should  regulate  the  sty'le 
of  window  to  be  adopted  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
be  seriously'  opposed  when  we  urge  that  this 
should  be  a  style,  and  not  a  mixture  of  fancies. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  one  wealthy  city 
company,  which  will,  we  believe,  subscribe  a 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  beautifying  of 
the  structure.  The  IMerchant  Tay'lors’  have 
preferred  to  subscribe  to  the  general  fund, 
rather  than  to  make  the  donation  of  a  separate 
window,  from  the  truly'  patriotic,  and  truly' 
citizen-like  feeling,  that  they  would  rather  aid 
the  general  service  of  the  church,  than  perpe¬ 
tuate  their  own  names  as  donors.  This  idea 
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should  never  be  lost  light  of ;  "whoever  gives, 
or  subscribes  to  "windows,  it  should  he  not 
individual,  but  comprehensive,  good  taste  that 
lights  St.  Paul’s.  Xone  the  less  do  we  think 
that  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  company 
who  proposes  so  worthy  a  donation,  Edward 
Masterman,  Esq.,  should  he  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral. 

^Ve  confess  to  hold  a  strong  opinion  that  it 
is  rather  the  solemn  style  of  the  early  mosaic 
windows,  than  the  hrilHant  glitter  of  cinque- 
cento  work,  that  should  be  adopted  for  this  noble 
cathedral.  Above  all,  we  trust  that  the  dull 
bastard  tints  of  enamel  will  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  meretricious  Art  which  tries  to  paint 
pictures  on  glass,  as  though  they  were  trans¬ 
parent  oil-paintings,  instead  of  window  jewel- 
'  lery,  rich  with  a  beauty  of  its  0"wn,  which  is 

1  not  that  of  any  other  style  of  work,  wiU  be 

!  carefully  eschewed. 

■  Another  point  of,  if  possible,  even  more 

importance,  is  the  necessity  of  subordinating  all 

1  that  is  done  to  the  maintenance  of  the  grand, 

I  ruling  idea  of  a  Protestant  cathedral.  In  this 

I  respect  we  speak  with  no  little  anxiety.  IMuch 

!  of  the  money  laid  out  since  18.58  has  been, 

i  according  to  the  admission  of  Dean  Milman 

1  himself,  ill- spent.  The  inappropriate  designs 

1  of  Sir  James  ThornhiU  for  instance,  have  been 

1  repainted,  with  the  result  of  lowering  the 

1  apparent  height  of  the  dome,  and  of  confusing 

the  architectural  effect  of  the  Corinthian  pilasters 
beneath,  causing  them  to  appear  to  bend  in¬ 
wards.  Our  readers  may  refer  to  the  dean’s 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  “  Annals  of  St. 

,  Paul's.”  The  eft'ect  of  too  great  brilliancy  of 

1  colour  and  of  gold  in  reducing  the  apparent 

1  height  of  the  building  must  be  carefully 

1  studied. 

'  Again,  there  is  a  marked  inconsistency  be- 

1  tween  the  alteration  and  the  decoration  already 

i  effected.  The  removal  of  the  organ  screen  and 

1  organ,  involving  the  opening  of  the  choir  to 

1  the  nave,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 

\  original  design,  has  produced  a  grand  basilica, 

fitted  for  the  wor.ship  of  a  great  people — in 
;  place  of  a  series  of  chapels,  to  be  visited  by 

1  pilgrims,  and  each  sanctified  by  a  separate 

mass.  The  memorial  pulpit,  of  which  the  size 
is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  quality,  tells 
the  same  story.  So  does  the  new  organ  placed 
out  of  the  choir.  Yet  in  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  this  restoration  of  that  Protestant 
character  which  King  James  II.  endeavoured 
to  remove  from  the  eathedral,  we  have  in  the 
very  most  consj)icuou8  place  in  the  whole 
church,  a  highly-coloured  Munich  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  any  but  a 
Creek  Catholic,  difl'crs  only  from  a  crucifix 
crecU’d  in  a  rood-loft  by  being  more  unavoidably 
and  painfully  conspicuous.  That  Romish 
symbol  "was  twice  removed  from  the  old  eathe¬ 
dral,  amid  the  solemn  joy  of  the  citizens  of 
I/ondon  ;  for  each  time  it  was  red  with  the 

1  blood,  and  lurid  with  the  reflected  glow  of 

the  fires  of  Sinithfield.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ifrapers’  Conqian)* — the  donors  of  the 
■window  -had  no  Romanising  intention  ;  but  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  this  window  should  be 
removed  to  a  less  predominant  position :  it 
Papalises  the  entire  cathedral. 

SVe  trust  that  the  example  of  the  Merchant 
TayIor“'  Company  will  be  followed  by  the  other 
ancient  and  worshipful  guilds.  'J’he  Drapers’ 
and  the  Coldsmiths' have  made  their  offering. 
(We  think,  npropoii  of  the  windows,  that  no 
one  can  visit  St.  Martin’s  Church  without  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  English  glass,  as 
there  recently  praluced,  is  far  finer  than  (ier- 
man  w<)rk).  Rut  whether  the  companies  jirc- 
H<'nt  win<low8  or  money,  let  us  not  lose  the 
occasion  for  giving  to  the  decoration  ofSt.  Paul’s 
an  hii-toric  character  worthy  of  the  ancient 

1  freedom  and  long  pre-eminence  of  the  C.'ity  of 

'  Ixindon.  Ret  the  arms  of  each  city  company 

lie  emhlazoncd  on  a  separate  light,  together  with 
the  emblem  or  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
craft.  We  shall  thus  secure  both  originality 
and  harmony  of  decoration ;  and,  at  a  time 
;  when  all  that  was  once  most  honoured  among 

us  is  being  exposed  to  the  destructive  fury  of  in¬ 
novation.  we  shall  re-write  an  important  chapter 
of  the  grandeur  of  our  ancient  capital  on  the 
stained  windows  of  St.  Paul's. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

In-ternational  Exhibition  of  1871. — 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  resolved 
to  set  aside  one  guinea  out  of  every  season 
ticket  sold  for  three  guineas  through  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  the  purchase  of  "works 
of  Art  and  Industry,  out  of  the  exhibition, 
the  same  to  be  circulated  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. — Too 
late  in  the  month  for  us  to  find  room  for 
more  than  a  few  lines  of  congratulation, 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  opened, 
at  the  rooms,  177,  Piccadilly,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  objects  of  rare  value  and  unusual 
interest.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  classes  of  Art-works  which  are 
illustrated,  in  order  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  collection.  The  Queen  has  gra¬ 
ciously  lent  some  exquisite  original  draw¬ 
ings  by  Eaffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo : 
sketches  by  the  same  artists,  in  every 
degree  of  finish,  from  the  roughest  out¬ 
line  to  the  most  elaborate  detail,  are 
exhibited  by  other  fortunate  proprietors. 
There  is  an  easel-picture,  attributed  to 
Michel  Angelo,  of  ‘  Cleopatra  bitten  by  the 
Asp,’  which  has  been  most  judiciously 
surrounded  by  drawings,  engravings,  and 
photographs,  so  selected  as  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  loudly  disputed  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  works  in  oil  or  dis¬ 
temper  attributed  to  this  master,  four  of 
which  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  National 
Gallery  and  elsewhere  in  London.  A  terra¬ 
cotta  is  also  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
There  is  a  selection  of  the  finest  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  noblest  works  of  these  two 
immortal  masters.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
is  a  large  number  of  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tions  by  the  autotype  process — a  series  not 
only  of  extraordinary  value  as  illustrating 
the  admirable  mode  in  which  certain  works 
of  Art  can  be  thus  multiplied,  but  also  as 
showing  the  limits  of  photographic  art, 
and  proving  that  there  are  certain  objects 
which  mock  the  power  of  the  sun  to  por¬ 
tray  them.  We  hope  to  recur  at  greater 
length  to  this  very  important  subject. 

University  College  — Some  time  since 
Mr.  E.  Armitage  painted  in  the  principal 
hall  of  this  building  a  series  of  portraits, 
representing  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
distinguished  men  associated  with  the 
University.  He  is  now  commissioned  to 
add  to  these  decorative  works  a  series  of 
portraits  of  living  men  also  interested  in 
the  institution. 

International  Exhibition,  Vienna. 
— Austria  is  to  follow  in  the  stej.s  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  An  imperial  decree  has 
been  published  sanctioning  the  opening  of 
an  International  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  187.3.  The  same 
decree  orders  immediate  notification  of  the 
fact  to  bo  made  to  governments  abroad. 
Those  who  remember  the  Austrian  Court 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  will  expect  a  grand 
display  of  works  in  Art-Industiy  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  empire.  It  would  be 
premature  to  speculate  on  the  subject. 

^1.  Van  Lerius,  the  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  painting,  at  Antwerp,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  among  the  many 
able  artists  of  the  Belgian  school  sent,  it 
appears,  a  picture  to  the  Eoyal  Academy 
Exhibition,  which  picture  was  not  rejected, 
but  not  hung.  The  artist,  indignant  at 
what  ho  considered  an  insult,  wrote  a 
protest  and  jirinted  it  in  the  Times.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Knight,  answers  it  by 
merely  stating  that  the  picture  in  question 
:  was  received  at  Burlington  House  too  late 
for  consideration.  The  reason  is  sufficient : 

one  of  the  most  stringent  rules  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  is  not  to  accept  any  work 
sent  after  the  days  “  fixed it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  rule,  and  cannot  be  departed  from. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not 
so  inform  the  painter ;  and  thus  have 
avoided  a  public  appeal  against  what 
seemed  discourtesy  and  injustice.  The 
picture  may  now  be  seen  at  Mr.  Myers, 
New  Bond  Street.  It  is  a  production  of 
very  great  merit,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  exhibition.  We  hope  next 
year  ample  amends  will  be  made  to  M. 
Van  Lerius. — Such  is  the  view  we  took  of 
this  matter  until  M.  Van  Lerius  printed  in 
the  Times  a  letter  that  puts  it  in  a  very 
different  light.  The  picture  was  rejected  by 
the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  —  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  may  be 
seen  with  the  “D  ”  (doubtful)  marked  in 
chalk  on  the  back  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
ample  evidence  it  was  delivered  by  the 
same  carrier,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
two  Belgian  paintings  by  MM.  Bource 
and  Montgomery,  which  were  b"ung.  Mr. 
Knight’s  flippant  reply  to  M.  Van  Lerius 
is  unworthy  of  him,  and  not  creditable  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy.  He  writes  of  an¬ 
other  picture  that  came  too  late ;  but  M. 
Van  Lerius  sent  no  other — of  course  with 
that  other  a  letter  was  sent :  where  is  that 
letter?  The  whole  affair  is,  to  say  the 
least,  most  unfortunate.  The  artist  is,  and 
has  been  for  fifteen  years,  professor  of 
painting  in  the  Academy  at  Antwerp — one 
of  the  chiefs  of  a  school  that  perhaps 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  Europe. 

If  on  no  other  ground  he  was  entitled  to 
respectful  treatment :  he  did  not  receive  it 
with  regard  either  to  the  rejection  of  his 
one  picture  or  the  subsequent  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  secretary  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  England.  Moreover,  the 
work  referred  to,  ‘  Paul  on  the  Sea-shore 
watching  the  Ship  that  bore  away  Vir¬ 
ginia,’  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit — 
infinitely  better  than  the  majority  of  pic¬ 
tures  hung  at  the  exhibition. 

Spanish  Pictures. — Mr.  Wallis  has,  at 
his  gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  some  pictures  by 
a  young  Spanish  artist,  Mariano  Fortuny, 
of  Madrid,  which  are  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  One,  an  oil-painting,  represents 
‘A  Wedding  in  the  Cathedral  of  Madrid:’ 
it  is  not  a  large  canvas,  but  is  full  of 
material,  worked  out  with  amazing  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour  and  wonderful  expression 
of  character.  The  principal  group  shows 
the  bride,  her  ladies,  and  the  friends  of  the 
“  contacting  parties.”  Seated  at  a  table 
at  a  short  distance  from  them  is  a  notary, 
perhaps,  or  some  other  legal  officer,  wit¬ 
nessing  the  signature  of  the  bridegroom  to 
a  document.  On  the  right,  seated  on  a 
bench,  are  a  lady  and  gentleman  somewhat 
advanced  in  years  ;  and,  behind  these,  is  a 
row  of  spectators,  also  seated.  It  would 
take  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to 
offer  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  canvas 
shows,  and  quite  as  much  were  we  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
is  realised :  all  is  worked  out  with  the 
degree  of  minuteness  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  a  “bit”  by  Meissonnier,  and  yet 
without  manifestation  of  labour.  There 
are  portions  of  the  composition  treated  in  a 
way  not  agreeable  to  our  English  tastes ; 
but  we  presume  they  are  according  to 
Spanish  manners  :  the  Art  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  such  as  we  rarely  see.  Its 
present  owner,  a  Madame  Cassin,  is  stated 
to  have  given  no  less  a  sum  than  £2  800 
for  it.  The  other  oil-painting  is  called 
‘  The  Snake-charmer :’  in  its  way  it  is 
almost  as  great  a  work  as  the  preceding 
— quite  so  in  colour  and  character.  It 

belongs,  we  believe,  to  Messrs.  Goupil  and 
Co.,  of  Paris,  wbo  paid  a  very  large  price 
for  it.  Then  there  is,  by  the  same  artist, 
a  large  water-colour  drawing,  ‘  The  Carpet 
Merchant,’  a  scene  in  Turkey :  if  we  re¬ 
mark  of  it,  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis,  R.A., 
must  look  to  his  laurels,  we  need  say  no 
more.  Certain  it  is  that  Sen  or  Portuny 
appears  even  thus  early  in  his  career  to 
have  made  himself  famous.  These  works 
have  been  exhibited  in  Paris,  where  they 
attracted  universal  attention  from  artists 
and  connoisseurs.  It  was  while  examining 
them  that  Mr.  Mundler,  whose  death  is 
recorded  on  a  preceding  page,  was  attacked 
by  the  fit  which  ternoinated  his  life. 

Despised  Benefactoes  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Galleey.- — There  are  some  names 
which  it  is  disagreeable  to  write.  We  could 
wish  that  our  institutions  were  such  as  to 
allow  them  to  be  served  like  that  of  Brostra- 
tus,  that  early  assailant  of  Art,  who  burnt 
the  Temple  of  Diana  in  order  to  become 
famous,  and  was  justly  recompensed  by  a 
decree  that  no  one  should  utter  the  ill- 
omened  name.  But  the  person  who  is, 
as  we  write,  the  Pirst  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  has  indulged  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  sneer  at  those  who  have 
made  bequests  to  the  nation.  That  indivi¬ 
dual  can  conceive  of  no  other  motive  for  so 
very  uncommercial  a  proceeding  except  a 
paltry  vanity,  and  a  desire  to  make  them¬ 
selves  famous  or  notorious  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  no  doubt  the  remark  was  made  from 
experience.  It  is  held  to  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  fair  fight  to  attribute  motives  ; 
but  when  men  not  only  put  on  a  cap  which 
they  think  fits  them,  but  tie  it  very  tightly 
under  their  chin,  other  men  are  apt  to 
look  on  with  considerable  satisfaction  and 
amusement.  We  confess  to  being  among 
these  old-fashioned  people  who  believe  in 
old-fashioned  virtues.  To  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear  is  not,  in  our  ignorant  view,  the 
one  great  law  of  social  life.  We  believe 
that  there  is,  even  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  a  strong  feeling  against  the  constant 
outrages  that  this  session  has  seen  com¬ 
mitted  on  public  decency.  This  feeling 
has  taken  voice  in  the  speeches  of  some 
distinguished  members.  It  has  taken  even 
more  suggestive  form  in  the  votes,  or  in 
the  absence  from  voting  of  others.  The 
quiet  proposal  to  swindle  the  ghost  of 
Turner  by  ignoring  his  bequest,  and  violat¬ 
ing  its  condition,  is  a  form  of  repudiation 
never  before  submitted  to  an  English 
assembly.  It  is  time  that  public  condem¬ 
nation  of  such  a  mode  of  showing  gratitude 
to  public  benefactors  should  be  no  longer 
implied,  but  expressed.  In  those  earlier 
times,  of  which  some  persons  “willingly 
are  ignorant,”  it  would  have  been  held  as 
a  good  omen,  that  a  man  who  had  used  to 
the  uttermost  the  transient  power  which 
Portune  threw  within  his  clutch  to  injure 
the  living,  should  yet  further  tempt  Pate 
by  reviling  the  dead  :  Quern  deus  vult  per- 
dere,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  one  of  our  most 
eminent  wood-engravers,  has  been  recently 
elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Design  in  New  York :  he  is  at 
present  in  America. 

The  Wellington  Monument. — The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  answer  to 
Earl  Cadogan,  promises  shortly  to  lay 
before  the  House  of  Lords  the  correspond¬ 
ence  which  has  taken  place  between 
Government  and  the  artist  of  this  work. 
The  public,  we  believe,  cares  nothing  for 
the  correspondence,  which  can  only  show 
mismanagement  somewhere:  what  we  do 
require,  and  what  we  ought  long  since  to 
have  had,  is  the  completion  of  the  monu¬ 
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ment.  The  whole  affair  is  to  us  as  unintelli¬ 
gible  as  it  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of 
the  hero  whom  England  delighted  and 
desired  to  honour,  whether  living  or  dead. 

The  Ceystal  Palace. — We  understand 
that  the  directors  have  made  arrangements 
for  an  Exhibition  of  Church  Purniture, 
and  other  objects  of  Ecclesiastical  Art.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  tropical  end  of  the 
Palace,  and  is  to  continue  open  for  a  week, 
commencing  on  the  16th  of  the  present 
month,  and  terminating  on  the  22nd.  The 
exhibitors  will  be  divided  into  two  sections 
— manufacturers  and  amateurs  :  and  ladies 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  all  classes. 
Prizes,  varying  from  £15  to  £1,  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  floral  and  other  devices 
and  designs  for  church  decoration  on  fes¬ 
tival  occasions. 

Statue  of  Sie  William  de  la  Pole. 
— Mr.  W.  D.  Keyworth,  the  sculptor,  has 
just  completed  a  marble  statue  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  de  la  Pole,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  new  Town-hall  at  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
This  great  and  patriotic  merchant,  who 
was  made  a  knight-banneret  in  the  field, 
by  King  Edward,  has  been  represented  by 
Mr.  Keyworth  in  the  court  attire  of  the 
day,  with  pointed  shoes,  tight  hose,  short 
doublet  bordered  with  fur,  and  that 
curious  belt,  slipping  almost  over  the 
loins,  which  bore  a  dagger  with  the  handle 
falling  downwards.  The  statue,  larger 
than  life,  is  executed  in  Sicilian  marble.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  with 
precision,  from  the  too  close  view  that 
alone  can  be  obtained  in  the  artist’s 
studio,  of  the  effect  which  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  statue  when  placed  in  its 
destined  position.  But  Mr.  Keyworth 
is  fully  aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  position,  lighting,  and  points  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  appears  to  have  proportioned 
the  boldness  of  execution,  and  elaboration 
of  finish,  of  the  marble,  to  the  requirements 
of  the  town-hall.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
spirited  and  true  to  natui’e ;  and  if  its  effect, 
when  erected  at  Hull,  be  as  good  as  that  of 
its  elder  brother — the  statue  of  Andrew 
Marvel,  erected  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
same  town — our  Yorkshire  friends  will  have 
occasion  to  plume  themselves  on  a  very 
good  ideal  representative  of  the  ennobled 
merchant.  The  statue  is  unpolished,  but 
treated  with  a  dead  mat  finish  that 
prevents  any  slight  veins  from  becoming 
distinctly  visible,  and  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  size  of  the  figure,  and  to  the 
distance  whence  it  is,  we  understand, 
intended  that  it  shall  be  visible. 

Aet  Undeegeound. — So  quietly,  that 
not  even  “our  own  correspondent”  had 
notice  of  the  fact,  the  Metropolitan  district 
railway  has  opened  to  public  traffic  three 
additional  links  of  its  iron  girdle.  De¬ 
scending  into  Hades  close  by  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  catching,  as  you  go,  a  fine 
view  of  the  noble  fa9ade  of  Somerset 
House,  flanked  by  the  tower  of  St,  Dun- 
stan’s  Church,  and  that  of  the  new  Record 
Office,  a  minute  or  two  of  transit  through 
the  dark  brings  you  to  Charing  Cross 
Station,  protected  by  high-springing  girder 
arches.  Another  dive,  and  you  meet  an 
entirely  new  style  of— we  do  not  know 
what  to  call  it — building,  at  the  base 
of  the  Temple.  Bright  green  columns, 
with  capitals,  the  like  of  which  no  man 
ever  saw  before™or  we  trust  ever  will  see 
again — rising  in  a  perfect  grove,  bear  heavy 
brick  vaults,  not  adorned  by  visible  tie  bars. 
When  will  men  without  the  education  of 
architects  become  aware  of  the  proper 
limits  of  their  own  capacity  ?  Why  should 
engineering  works,  as  a  rule,  be  hideous  ? 
We  know  of  no  excuse.  Nine  times  out  of 
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ten  it  is  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  apply 
ornament  that  makes  what  may  be  struc¬ 
turally  true,  aesthetically  false.  A  third 
length  of  tunnel,  and  you  come  out  under 
the  heavy  girders  of  the  Blackfriars  Rail¬ 
way  Bridge,  for  the  picturesque  or  un- 
picturesque  character  of  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  authorities  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  But  they  are  responsible — and 
we  wish  that  the  responsibility  were  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  word — for  the  hideous 
bridge  :  a  bright  green  girder,  supporting 
a  heavy  panelled  brick  wall — a  combina¬ 
tion  as  painful  to  the  mechanic  as  to  the 
artist — which  defines  the  present  limit  of 
their  domain.  Beyond  and  above  this 
frightful  eyesore  the  glorious  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  rises  in  solitary  majesty.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  work  of  the  architect  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  builder  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  more  cruelly 
pointed  than  any  words  can  describe. 

SuppoET  OF  Aet  by  the  City  Com¬ 
panies. — Some  little  time  back  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Com¬ 
pany  had  subscribed  fifty  guineas  towards 
the  memorial  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby. 
We  now  hear  that  the  Grocers’  Company 
have  capped  their  brother  guild  by  sub¬ 
scribing  £100.  We  congratulate  the  ancient 
City  companies  on  so  honourable  an  emula¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  to  see  another  example 
of  it  in  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s— a  window  from 
the  Drapers’,  a  window  from  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’,  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Merchant  Taylors’,  and  the  Grocers’  cap 
them  again  with  the  addition  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  !  There  is  a  promise  that  the 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.  May  the 
shadow  of  the  old  guilds  never  be  less  ! 

Me.  Waebueton,  of  New  Burlington 
Street,  has  published  a  series  of  cards  (pho¬ 
tographic),  containing  “proverbs”  from 
Shakspere,  each  card  having  a  portrait  of 
the  bard.  The  passages  are  judiciously 
selected :  the  wisdom  of  the  poet  is  thus 
agreeably  impressed  on  the  mind.  Such 
quotations  cannot  be  made  too  often.  The 
cartes  are  intended  for  albums,  for 
which  they  are  well  suited  :  though  the 
type  is  minute,  it  is  clear ;  and  there  are 
larger  cards  for  larger  books.  The  series, 
when  completed,  will  be  a  pleasant  accession 
to  the  drawing-room  table  of  the  refined 
and  intellectual. 

Photogeafhs  of  Rome. — Mr.  Parker, 
of  Oxford,  has  exhibited  in  the  German 
Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  a  series  of 
photographs  of  Rome,  in  number  not  less 
than  2,000  ;  the  results  of  great  industry, 
perseverance,  and  beneficial  expenditure  of 
time.  They  are  of  varied  excellence  as 
photographs,  but  that  is  of  comparatively 
small  moment ;  they  bring  us  into  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  “  the  Eternal  City,”  ancient 
and  comparatively  modern,  and  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  and  instruct  those  by  whom 
it  has  been,  or  has  not  been,  visited.  There 
are  few  men  living  to  whom  archaeologists, 
antiquaries,  and  architects,  owe  more  than 
they  owe  to  Mr.  Parker :  for  nearly  half-a- 
century  he  has  been  working  for  them ;  he 
has  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in 
all  the  Art-bi-anches  he  has  laboured  to 
advance.  This  last  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  (it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  so  to  describe  it)  is,  it  may  be,  his 
greatest  and  best;  for  here  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  large  source  of  delight, 
not  only  to  the  professions,  but  the 
public.  We  shall  probably  return  to  this 
subject,  for  it  is  one  of  too  great  interest 
to  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  Critical  axi>  Commercial  Dictionary  of 
THE  "Works  of  Painters.  By  Frederick 
P.  Segvier,  Picture-  restorer  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Published  by  Longmans. 
The  title-page  of  this  “  dictionary  ”  states  that 
it  comprises  “  8,850  sale-notes  of  pictures  ;  and 
980  original  notes  on  the  subjects  and  styles  of 
various  artists  who  have  painted  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  between  the  years  1250  and  1850.” 
So  far  as  British  Art  is  concerned,  we  wish  Mr. 
Seguier  had  brought  his  sale-notes  down  to  as 
near  the  present  year  as  might  have  been 
possible  :  in  all  probability  he  considered  that 
this  would  have  made  his  book  too  voluminous ; 
yet  in  its  present  state  it  is  comparatively 
worthless  to  the  majority  of  collectors,  because 
it  is  only  after  the  date  at  which  he  leaves  off, 
that  picture-collecting  has  grown  into  the 
enormous  proportions  it  has  now  reached  ;  and 
this,  not  so  much  by  imperceptible  degrees,  but 
almost  at  a  single  bound.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  we  desired  to  know  what  a  picture  by 
Turner  has  realised  at  a  sale,  we  look  in  vain 
for  it  in  this  “Dictionary  or  how  the  works 
of  M'.  Muller  have  risen  in  value  from  tens  to 
hundreds  of  pounds  ;  or  how  the  drawings  of 
Copley  Fielding  and  Da%-id  Cox  now  realise 
ten  or  twenty  times  more  than  the  artists  were 
originally  paid  for  them. 

To  buyers  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
and  of  British  painters  who  died  prior  to  1850, 
Mr.  Seguier’ s  compilation  will  be  found  useful, 
hut  only  as  indicating  the  prices  paid  when 
pictures  were  comparatively  little  sought  after. 
Still  he  deserves  credit  for  the  pains  bestowed 
on  the  collecting  and  arrangement  of  his 
materials.  His  criticisms  on  the  styles  of  the 
various  artists  are  well-condensed'and  judicious. 

M'e  hope  he  may  be  tempted  to  consult  the 
priced  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co., 
and  others,  from  1850  downwards,  in  order  to 
complete  a  “narrative”  which  would  then  be 
invaluable  as  a  boolc  of  reference,  as  Avell  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  way  of  fluctuating  prices. 


PicTUREsauE  Designs  eor  Mansions,  Villas, 
I.oDGEs,  Ac.,  &c.  "With  Decorations,  In¬ 
ternal  and  External,  suitable  to  each  Style. 
Illustrated  by  about  Five  Hundred  Original 
Engravings.  By  C.  J.  Richardson, 
Architect.  Author  of  “  Old  Engli.sh  Man¬ 
sions,”  &c.  Published  by  Atchley  &  Co. 
'ITiough  no  reference  ajipears  to  be  made  to  the 
fact,  the  foundation  of  this  book  originally  was 
laid  by  it.s  author,  a  year  or  two  since,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Art-Journal,  in  a  series  of  papers 
wntU;n  and  illu.strated  by  Mr.  Richardson. 
The  plan,  however,  has  undergone  vast  modifi¬ 
cations  and  extension,  and  the  structure  now 
covers  a  very  wide  area.  It  is  a  work  adapted 
more  to  tin;  unprofessional  builder  than  to  the 
arehiteef,  who  is  certain  to  have  his  own  idea  of 
the  jiicturesqiif; ;  and  its  greatest  utility,  we 
apprehend,  will  b<-  to  assist  tlic  former,  or  rather 
persons  who  desire  to  build,  with  some  ideas 
alKMit  the  mattf;r.  In  other  words,  it  will  servo 
to  guide  them  in  their  instructions  to  the  archi- 
t*  ••  t  us  to  the  kind  of  Iniilding  to  be  erected  ; 
the  numerous  illustrations  of  all  kinds  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  volume  serving  as  examples  to 
be  carried  out  in  their  integrity,  or  with  such 
alt<;mti')ni.  ns  circumstances  may  demand.  The 
intro<lueti»n,  and  the  comments  which  accom¬ 
pany  each  design,  su|)]ily  much  valuable  advice 
and  infonnation  ujK)!!  important  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subjt-ct  Mr.  Itichardson  has 
t.'iken  in  hand.  As  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  profession,  and  an  architect  of  great 
exp'-rience,  he  may  justly  claim  to  speak  with 
authority. 


The  Royal  Academy  Exhiiiition  of  Pk- 
TfRES,  187(1,  CRITICALLY  DESCBIIIED.  By 
A.  (mthkie.  Published  by  G.  Rout- 
ledge  and  Sons. 

This  work  is  the  production  of  a  writer  more 
clever  at  description  than  criticism  ;  he,  has 
much  to  learn  with  regard  to  the  latter  before 


his  opinions  can  carry  weight.  A  walk  through 
the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  and  jotting  down 
a  few  notes  about  the  most  attractive-looking 
pictures,  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
qualifications  of  a  critic :  much  more  than  these 
are  needful,  in  a  close  study  of  the  artist’s 
motives,  in  a  right  appreciation  of  what  he  has 
striven  for,  and  in  a  proper  estimate  [of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
labours,  or  fallen  short  of  his  object.  Mr. 
Guthrie  may  obtain  these  by  experience  :  he 
has  not  yet  obtained  them.  If  he  again  ven¬ 
ture  before  the  public  in  his  present  character, 
we  advise  him  by  all  means  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  “stagey,”  “coming 
down,”  with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
money,  “fruity,”  and  similar  inelegancies; 
such  words  would  mar  any  writing.  "We 
notice  also  some  inaccuracies  in  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  names  : — J.  A.  Hart,  instead  fof  S.  A. 
Hart H.  O’Neill,  for  H.  0.  Neil.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  is  not  without  merit,  hut  it  is  a  needless 
and  useless  publication  ;  every  journal  of  the 
day  has  contained  descriptive  critiques  more 
detailed,  and  more  the  result  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  a  work  of 
this  kind  he  was  listened  to  as  he  ought  to 
have  been ;  his  works  had  weight  and  influ¬ 
ence  :  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Mr.  Guthrie. 


Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens.  By 
W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “  The 
Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris.” 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Published 
by  John  Murray. 

The  late  spring  of  1870  welcomed  the  holiday 
of  Easter  by  the  bursting  of  its  buds.  Except¬ 
ing  in  sheltered  and  warm  situations,  the 
hedgerows  remained  as  hare  during  the  flrst 
week  of  April  as  they  were  at  the  close  of 
February.  The  long  continuance  of  east  wind, 
setting  in  too  early  to  niji  the  vegetation,  has 
in  most  parts  of  England  arrested  its  growth, 
and  Lent  closed  with  the  late,  but  golden, 
promise  of  a  fertile  summer. 

With  the  opening  leaves  awakens,  in  many 
an  English  bosom,  the  eminently  English 
passion  for  flowers.  Not  that  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  deprived  of  the  presence  of  these 
living  gems  during  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  hot-house  and  the  conservatory  may  be 
bright,  while  the  external  world  is  dull  and 
frost-bound.  But  the  love,  not  only  of  the 
presence,  but  of  the  culture,  of  flowers,  can  only 
be  indulged,  by  any  hut  the  most  fortunate, 
when  sun  and  shower  foster  the  responsive  life 
of  the  garden. 

For  all  who  love  flowers  for  their  own  sake, 
and  gardens  for  the  sake  of  flowers,  Mr. 
Robinson  has  prepared  a  very  welcome  gift. 
His  “  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens  ”  is 
a  work  deserving  the  warmest  commendation. 
Not  without  its  faults — the  faults  of  a  young 
but  very  jiromising  w’riter — the^book  possesses 
sterling  merits  of  a  high  order.  It  is  written 
in  a  spirit  which  blonds  enthusiasm  with 
common  sense.  It  contains  a  largo  amount  of 
definite,  well-arranged,  information.  It  advo¬ 
cates  a  distinct  object,  and  one  which  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  attention.  Its  language, 
Yvhile,  like  that  of  nine- tenths  of  the  literature 
of  the  day,  it  betrays  the  absence  of  direct 
literary  training,  is  clear  and  unaffected,  and 
often  sparkles  with  the  native  beauty  of  the 
theme.  Beyond  all  this  is  a  merit  which  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  peculiar  to  the  writer. 

It  is  a  great  fault  for  a  book  to  be  unreadable. 
This  fault  in  many  cases  brings  its  own  retri¬ 
bution  :  the  penalty  is  visited  upon  the  proper 
head,  that  of  the  author.  The  book,  in  short,  is 
not  read.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  read  jiagcs  the  iierusal  of  which  is  a  con¬ 
stant  mortification  to  the  literary  taste.  The 
inform.'ition  which  they  contain  is  such  that  we 
desire  to  obtain  it,  but  we  do  so  with  dis¬ 
comfort.  Wc  pursue  knowledge  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  plough  through  involved,  confused, 
or  affected  pages  for  the  sake  of  the  few  grains 
of  truth  which  the  author  clumsily  contributes 
to  the  common  stock.  In  other  cases  the  evil 
that  afflicts  us  is  pedantry.  Now  we  think  few 
will  he  disposed  to  deny  that  of  all  works  which 


make  a  naturally  attractive  subject  unattractive 
by  the  manner  of  treatment,  English  works  on 
botany  are  among  the  most  successful  in  this 
bad  excellence.  The  glow  and  lustre  of  the 
flower  is  painfully  excluded  from  the  crabbed 
pages  of  the  “Hortus.”  The  colour  of  the 
flower,  that  quality  which  flrst  catches  the  eye, 
and  which  last  lingers  on  the  memory,  is 
systematically  left  imnoticed  in  botanical  hooks. 
It  is  true  that,  as  a  variable  characteristic,  it 
has  not  the  s}^stematic  value  of  those  structural 
details  which  denote  tribe  and  genus,  but  its 
omission  seems  to  he  the  very  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  system.  Botanic  writers,  in  fact, 
seem  often  to  have  no  real  love  of  flowers.  They 
differ  from  the  florist  as  the  anatomist  differs 
from  the  painter. 

We  therefore  hail  a  work  treating  intelli¬ 
gently  of  plants,  which  is  written  in  picturesque 
and  popular  language.  Men  and  women — yes, 
and  boys  and  girls — innocent  of  acquaintance 
with  either  Linnajus  or  Jussieu,  can  derive  both 
instruction  and  delight  from  the  pages  of 
“Alpine  Flowers.”  The  habit  of  the  botanist, 
indeed,  is  occasionally  betrayed  by  the 
evident  assumption  that  the  name  of  a 
plant  (generic  and  specific)  conveys  to  the 
reader  a  distinct  idea.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  this  is  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Robinson  would  have  made  a  very  charming 
volume  still  more  welcome  to  most  of  his 
readers,  if  he  had  added  a  word  or  two  of 
descriptive  portraiture  to  each  Latin  name.  It 
would  be  easy  to  remedy  a  defect  which  springs 
merely  from  the  fact  of  his  considering  lus 
readers  to  be  as  well-informed  as  himself.  Thus 
illustrated  by  the  pen,  “Alpine  Flowers” 
will  hardly  fail  to  become  as  familiar  a  favourite 
in  the  boudoir  as  we  trust  to  see  the  bright 
forms  of  which  the  volume  treats  become  in  the 
garden  itself. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  the 
exquisite  flowers  of  Alpine  eountries  can  be 
grown  with  care  in  English  gardens.  The 
beauty  and  vividness  of  colour  of  mountain 
flowers  have  long  been  remarked.  For  the  most 
part,  the  plants  which  produce  them  are  of 
hardy  growth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know 
the  flowers,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  special 
home  and  habit  of  each,  to  enable  the  cottage 
gardener  to  clothe  his  modest  flower-beds  with 
a  wealth  of  blossom  that  shall  vie  with  the  costly 
exotic  luxuriance  of  the  most  highly  kept 
conservatory. 

Mr.  Robinson  first  devotes  seventy-seven 
pages  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  culture 
of  Alpine  Flowers,  in  which  he  gives  some 
admirable  advice  as  to  the  ordinary  abomina¬ 
tion  that  people  term  rock-work.  Then  he 
tells  us  of  a  little  tour  in  the  Alps,  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of — we  vrill  not  say  the 
botanist, — but  the  tasteful  and  educated  florist. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  description  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Alpine  flowers,  alphabetically  arranged.  We 
then  find  a  series  of  very  valuable  lists  ;  one  of 
Alpine  plants  which  ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  nursery,  one  of  drooping  plants  for  rock- 
work,  one  of  plants  that  will  live  in  cities,  and 
so  on  for  an  exhaustive  practical  classification 
of  the  interesting  subject  of  the  work. 


Ederline.  a  Legend  of  Thornecliffe.  In 
"Verse,  by  G.  J.  P.  With  Illustrations 
after  Etchings  by  E.  A.  S.  Published  by 
Hatghards. 

The  labour  bestowed  on  this  volume  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  produced  a  corresponding  value 
either  in  the  poem  or  the  pictures  :  the  former 
is  commonplace  ;  the  latter  are  very  far  below 
mediocrity,  and  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  etch¬ 
ings,  wliich  form  a  border  to  the  poetry ;  this 
also  appears  to  have  been  engraved  on  the  plate, 
and  all  printed  together  in  ink  of  a  red  sepia 
colour.  The  effect  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ; 
and  if  we  examine  the  designs  and  the  drawing, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  floral  borders, 
they  evidence  an  unpractised  hand,  and  an 
ignorance  of  even  the  elementary  principles  of 
composition.  The  artist,  whoever  he  or  she 
may  be,  has  much  to  learn  before  another 
appearance  in  public  with  any  hope  of  success. 
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THE  MERCHANTS  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY  THE  EEV.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

Part  I. 

N  the  remotest  antiquity, 
before  European  civilisation 
dawned  in  Greece,  Britain 
was  already  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  In 
those  days,  before  the  art  of 
tempering  iron  was  dis¬ 
covered,  copper  occupied 
the  place  which  iron  now 
tills.  But  an  alloy  of  tin  was 
requisite  to  give  to  copper 
the  hardness  and  edge 
needed  to  fit  it  for  useful 
tools  for  the  artisan,  for 
arrow  and  spear  ends  for  the  hunter, 
and  for  the  warrior’s  sword  and  shield; 
and  there  were  only  two  places  known  in 
the  world  where  this  valuable  metal  could 
be  obtained — Spain  and  Britain.  For  ages 
the  Phoenician  merchants  and  their  Cartha¬ 
ginian  colonists  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
commerce,  as  they  only  had  the  secret  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  “  Isles  of  Tin.”  It 
is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realise  to  ourselves 
how  heroic  was  the  daring  of  those  early 
adventurers.  We,  who  have  explored  the 
whole  earth,  and  by  steam  and  telegraph 
brought  every  corner  of  it  within  such  easy 
reach;  we,  to  whom  it  is  a  very  small 
matter  to  make  a  voyage  with  women  and 
children  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  ;  we, 
who  walk  down  to  the  pier  to  see  the 
ships  return  from  the  under  world  keeping 
their  time  as  regularly  as  the  Minster 
clock — we  cannot  comprehend  what  it  was 
to  them,  to  whom  the  sunny  Mediterranean 
was  “The  Great  Sea,”  about  which  they 
groped  cautiously  from  one  rocky  headland 
to  another  in  fine  weather,  and  laid  up  in 
harbour  for  the  winter ;  to  whom  the  PiUars 
of  Hercules  were  the  western  boundary  of 
the  world,  beyond  which  the  weird  ocean 
with  its  great  tides  and  mountain-waves 
stretched  without  limit  towards  the  sunset — 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  heroic  daring  of 
the  men  who,  in  those  little  ships,  without 
compass,  came  from  the  easternmost  shores 
of  the  sea,  ventured  through  its  portal  into 
this  outer  waste,  and  steered  boldly  north¬ 
wards  towards  the  unknown  regions  of  ice 
and  darkness. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Strabo 
tells  us  how,  when  Rome  became  the  rival 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans  tried  to  discover 
the  route  to  these  mysterious  islands.  He 
relates  how  the  master  of  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  finding  himself  pursued  by  one 
whom  the  Romans  had  appointed  to  watch 
him,  purposely  ran  his  vessel  aground,  and 
thus  sacrificing  ship  and  cargo  to  the  pre¬ 


servation  of  the  national  secret,  was  repaid 
on  his  return  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  trade,  which  included  lead  and  hides 
as  well  as  tin,  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians,  did  not,  however,  fall  into 
those  of  the  Romans,  but  took  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  channel.  The  Greek  colony  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  became  then  the  emporium  from 
which  the  world  was  supplied ;  but  the 
scanty  accounts  we  have  received  imply 
that  it  was  not  conveyed  there  direct  on 
ship-board,  but  that  the  native  ships  and 
traders  of  the  Gallic  towns  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  Continent  conveyed  the  British 
commerce  across  the  Channel,  and  thence 
transported  it  overland  to  Marseilles. 

The  Britons,  however,  had  ships,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  of  what  kind  were 
the  prototypes  of  the  vast  and  magnificent 
vessels  which  in  later  days  have  composed 
the  mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
They  were  made  of  a  kind  of  large  basket 
of  wickerwork,  in  shape  like  a  walnut  shell, 
strengthened  by  ribs  of  wood,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  hides.*  Such  constructions 
seem  very  frail,  but  they  were  capable  of 
undertaking  considerable  voyages.  Pliny 
quotes  the  old  Greek  historian  Timseus  as 
affirming  that  the  Britons  used  to  make  their 
way  to  an  island  at  the  distance  of  six  days’ 
sail  in  boats  made  Of  osiers  and  covered 
with  skins.  Solinus  states  that  in  his  time 
the  communication  between  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  by 
means  of  these  vessels.  Two  passages  in 
Adamson,  quoted  by  Macpherson,t  tell  us 
that  the  people  sailed  in  them  from  Ireland 
as  far  as  Orkney,  and  on  one  occasion  we 
hear  of  one  of  those  frail  vessels  advancing 
as  far  into  the  Northern  Ocean  as  fourteen 
days  with  full  sail  before  a  south  wind. 
The  common  use  of  such  vessels,  and  the 
fact  of  this  intercommunication  between 
England  and  Ireland  and  islands  farther 
north,  seem  to  imply,  at  least,  some  coast¬ 
ing  and  inter- insular  traffic :  ships  are  the 
instruments  either  of  war  or  commerce. 

The  invasion  of  Julius  Cmsar  opened  up 
the  island  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  there  are  indications  that  in  the 
interval  of  100  years  between  his  brief  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  actual  conquest  under 
Claudius,  a  commerce  sprang  up  between 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Britain  and  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Continent.  In  this 
interval  we  know  the  first  British  coinage 
was  struck,  and  London  became  the  chief 
emporium  of  Britain.  When  the  island 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
active  commercial  intercourse  was  carried 
on  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
Its  chief  production  was  corn,  of  which 
large  quantities  were  exported,  so  that 
Britain  was  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
empire  what  Sicily  was  to  the  southern. 
Besides,  the  island  exported  cattle, 
hides,  and  slaves :  British  hunting  dogs 
were  famous,  and  British  oysters  and  pearls. 
The  imports  would  include  all  the  articles 
of  convenience  and  luxury  used  by  the 
civilised  inhabitants.  We  do  not  know 
with  certainty  whether  this  foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  carried  on  by  British  vessels  or 
not.  History  has  only  preserved  the  record 
of  the  military  navy.  But  when  we  know 
that  the  British  fleet,  which  had  been 
raised  to  control  the  piratical  enterprises  of 
the  Saxons  and  Northmen,  was  so  powerful 
that  its  admiral,  Carausius,  was  able  to 
seize  upon  a  share  of  the  empire,  and  that 
his  successor  in  command,  Allectus,  was 
able,  though  for  a  shorter  period,  to  repeat 
the  exploit,  we  may  conclude  that  the 

*  A  sketch  illustrating  their  construction  may  be 
found  in  Witsen’s  “  Sheep’s  Bouw.”  Appendix,  Plate  10. 

+  “  History  of  Commerce.” 


natives  of  the  island  must  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of 
maritime  affairs,  and  were  very  likely  to 
turn  their  acquirements  in  the  direction  of 
commerce.  Many  of  the  representations  of 
Roman  ships,  to  be  found  in  works  on 
Ivoman  antiquities,  would  illustrate  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  we  may  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  the  reader  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  in  Witsen’s  “Sheep’s  Bouw,”  of 
a  Roman  ship  being  laden  with  mer¬ 
chandise  :  a  half-naked  porter  is  just  put¬ 
ting  on  board  a  sack,  probably  of  corn, 
which  is  being  received  by  a  man  in 
Roman  armour ;  it  brings  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  trade  at  once  before  our  eyes. 

The  Saxon  invasion  overwhelmed  the 
civilisation  which  was  then  widely  spread 
over  Britain ;  and  of  the  history  of  the 
country  for  a  long  time  after  that  great 
event  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

It  appears  that  the  Saxons  after  their  set¬ 
tlement  in  England  completely  neglected 
the  sea,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  they  again  began  to  build  ships, 
and  not^until  some  years  later  that  foreign 
commerce  was  carried  on  in  English  vessels. 
In  these  later  Saxon  times,  however,  con¬ 
siderable  intercourse  took  place  with  the 
Continent.  There  was  a  rage  among 
Saxon  men,  and  women  too,  for  foreign 
pilgrimages  ;  and  thousands  of  persons 
were  continually  going  and  coming  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  most  famous 
shrines  of  Europe,  especially  the  central 
city  of  Western  Christendom.  Among  these 
travellers  were  some  whose  object  was 
traffic,  probably  in  the  portable  articles  of 
jewellery  for  which  the  Saxon  goldsmiths 
were  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  of  these  merchants 
were  accustomed  to  adopt  the  pilgrims’ 
character  and  habit  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  immunities  and  hospi¬ 
talities  accorded  to  them ;  and,  pei’haps, 

'  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  whose 
first  object  was  religion,  carried  a  few 
articles  for  sale  to  eke  out  their  expenses. 
This,  probably,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
earliest  extant  document  bearing  on  Saxon 
commerce,  which  is  a  letter  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charlemagne  to  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  in  which  he  says  :  “  Concerning 
the  strangers,  who,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  wish  to 
repair  to  the  thresholds  of  the  blessed 
Apostles,  let  them  travel  in  peace  without 
any  trouble ;  nevertheless,  if  any  are  found 
among  them  not  in  the  service  of  religion, 
but  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  let  them  pay 
the  established  duties  at  the  proper  places. 
We  also  will  that  merchants  shall  have 
lawful  protection  in  our  kingdom ;  and  if 
they  are  in  any  place  unjustly  aggrieved, 
let  them  apply  to  us  or  our  judges,  and 
we  shall  take  care  that  ample  justice  be 
done  them.”  The  latter  clause  seems  clearly 
to  imply  that  English  merchants  in  their 
acknowledged  character  were  also  to  be 
found  in  the  dominions  of  the  great  Em¬ 
peror. 

The  next  notice  we  find  of  Saxon  foreign 
commerce  is  equally  picturesque,  and  far 
more  important.  It  is  a  law  passed  in 
the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  between  925 
and  950,  which  enacts  that  every  mer¬ 
chant  who  shall  have  made  three  voyages 
over  the  sea  in  a  ship  and  cargo  of  his  own 
should  have  the  rank  of  a  thane,  or  noble¬ 
man.  It  will  throw  light  upon  this  law, 
if  we  mention  that  it  stands  side  by 
side  with  another  which  gives  equally 
generous  recognition  to  success  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits :  every  one  who  had  so 
prospered  that  he  possessed  five  hides  of 
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land,  a  liall,  and  a  churcii,  -was  also  to 
rank  as  a  thane. 

The  law  indicates  the  usual  way  in  which 
foreign  commerce  was  carried  on  by  native 
merchants.  The  merchant  owned  his 
own  ship,  and  laded  it  with  his  own  cargo, 
and  was  his  own  captain,  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  employ  some  skilful  mariner  as 
his  ship-master ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  crew 
was  well  armed  for  protection  from  pirates. 
In  these  days  a  ship  is  often  chartered  to 
carry  a  cargo  to  a  particular  port,  and 
there  the  captain  obtains  another  cargo,  such 
as  the  market  affords  him,  to  some  other 
port,  and  so  he  may  wander  over  the  world 
in  the  most  unforeseen  manner  before  he 
finds  a  profitable  opportunity  of  returning 
to  his  starting-place.  So,  probably,  in 
those  times  the  spu-ited  merchant  would 
not  merely  oscillate  between  home  and  a 
a  given  foreign  port,  but  would  carry  on  a 
traffic  of  an  adventurous  and  hazardous, 
but  exciting,  kind,  from  one  of  the  great 
European  ports  to  another. 

Erom  a  volume  of  Saxon  dialogues  in 
the  British  Museum  (Tiberius,  A.  III.), 
apparently  intended  for  a  school-book, 
which  gives  information  of  various  kinds 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  Mr. 
S.  Turner  quotes  a  passage  that  illus¬ 
trates  our  subject  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  The  merchant  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  characters,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
occupation  and  way  of  life.  “I  am  use¬ 
ful,”  he  says,  “  to  the  king  and  to  ealdor- 
men,  and  to  the  rich,  and  to  all  people.  I 
ascend  my  ship  with  my  merchandise, 
and  sail  over  the  sea- like  places,  and 
sell  my  things,  and  buy  dear  things 
which  are  not  produced  in  this  land, 
and  I  bring  them  to  you  here  with  great 
danger  over  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  I 
suffer  shipwreck  with  the  loss  of  all  my 
things,  scarcely  escaping  myself.”  The 
question,  “What  do  you  bring  us!"”  de¬ 
mands  an  account  of  the  imports ;  to  which 
he  answers,  “skins,  silks,  costly  gems,  and 
gold ;  various  garments,  pigment,  wine, 
oil,  ivory,  and  onchalcus  (perhaps  ;brass) ; 
copper,  tin,  silver,  glass,  and  such  like.” 
The  author  has  neglected  to  make  his 
merchant  tell  us  what  things  he  exported, 
b>it  from  other  sources  we  gather  that  they 
were  chiefly  wool,  slaves,  probably  some  of 
the  metal.-,,  viz.,  tin  and  lead,  and  the  gold- 
sinith’s  work  and  embroidery  for  which 
the  Saxons  were  then  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  dialogue  brings  out  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
corninerco  by  the  next  question,  “  Will  you 
M<-11  your  things  here  as  you  bought  them 
there  !'  ”  “  1  will  not,  because  what  would 
my  labour  benefit  me!"  I  will  sell  them 
here,  dearer  than  I  bought  them  there, 
that  I  may  get  some  jirofit  to  feed  mo,  my 
wife,  and  children.”  J-’or  the  silks  and 
ivory,  our  merchant  would  perhaps  have 
to  jtu.*,}!  his  adventurous  voyage  as  far  as 
.Marseille!  or  Ital)’.  Corn,  which  used  to 
be  the  chi<  f  export  in  llritish  and  Boman 
times,  appears  nev  rto  have  been  exported 
by  the  .'axons :  they  were  a  pastoral, 
rather  than  an  agricultural,  people.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  seems  to  have  been  regular 
and  considerable.  The  reade  r  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  sight  of  a  number  of  fair 
English  children  expo.sed  for  sale  in  the 
Ifoman  market-place  excited  Gregory’s 
interest,  and  led  ultimately  to  .Xugustine's 
mission.  The  contemporary'  account  of 
W-dfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  speaks  of  similar  scenes  to 
be  witne.ssed  in  Bristol,  from  which  port 
slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland  probably 
to  the  Banes  who  were  then  masters  of  the 
east  coast.  “You  might  have  seen  with 


sorrow  long  ranks  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  tied 
together  with  ropes,  and  daily  exposed  to 
sale :  nor  were  these  men  ashamed — 0 
horrid  wickedness  ! — to  give  up  their  nearest 
relations,  nay  their  own  children,  to 


tions  into  slavery  had  not  been  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  people  of  Northumber¬ 
land  in  his  own  memory. 

Already,  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in 
1016,  the  citizens  of  London  had  arrived  at 
such  importance,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  nobles  who  were  in  the  city,  they  chose 
a  king  for  the  whole  English  nation,  viz.. 


subjects,  whether  merchants  or  pilgrims, 
exemption  from  the  heavy  tolls  usually 
exacted  on  the  journey  to  Borne. 

Luring  the  peaceful  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  a  much  larger  general  inter- 
I  course  seems  to  have  sprung  up  with  the 
;  Continent,  and  the  commerce  of  England 


slavery.”  The  good  bishop  induced  them 
to  abandon  the  trade,  “and  set  an  example 
to  all  the  rest  of  England  to  do  the  same.” 
Nevertheless,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
wrote  nearly  a  century  later,  says  that  the 
practice  of  selling  even  their  nearest  rela- 


Edmund  Ironside ;  and  again  on  the  death 
of  Canute,  in  1036,  they  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  election  of  Harold.  At  the  battle 
of  Hastings  the  burgesses  of  London  formed 
Harold’s  body-guard.  A  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  Canute,  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Borne, 
met  the  Emperor  Oonrade  and  other 
princes,  from  whom  he  obtained  for  all  his 


'  to  have  greatly  increased.  Eor  this  we 
I  have  the  testimony  of  William  of  Poic- 
'  tiers,  William  the  Conqueror’s  chaplain, 
who  says,  speaking  of  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  Conquest  “  the 
!  English  merchants  to  the  opulence  of 
their  country,  rich  in  its  own  fertility. 


added  still  greater  riches  and  more 
valuable  treasures.  The  articles  imported 
by  them,  notable  both  for  their  quantity 
and  their  quality,  were  to  have  been 


hoarded  up  for  the  gratification  of  their 
avarice,  or  to  have  been  dissipated  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  luxurious  inclinations. 
But  William  seized  them,  and  bestowed 


part  on  his  victorious  army,  and  part  on 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  while  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Church  of  Borne  he  sent  an 


incredible  mass  of  money  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  many  ornaments  that  would 
have  been  admired  even  in_Constantinople.” 


We  are  not  able  to  give  any  authentic 
contemporary  illustration  of  the  shipping 
of  this  period.  Those  which  are  given  by 
Strutt  are  not  really  representations  of  the 


ships  of  the  period :  Byzantine  Art  still 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  Saxon 
Art,  and  the  illuminators  frequently  gave 
traditional  forms  i  and  the  ships  introduced 


by  Strutt,  though  executed  by  a  Saxon 
artist,  are  probably  copied  from  Byzantine 
authorities.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  is  pro¬ 
bably  our  earliest  trustworthy  authority  for 
a  British  ship,  and  it  gives  a  considerable 
number  of  illustrations  of  them,  intended 
to  represent  in  one  place  the  numerous 
fleet  which  William  gathered  for  the 
transport  of  his  army  across  the  Channel ; 
in  another  place  the  considerable  fleet 
with  which  Harold  hoped  to  bar  the  way. 
The  one  we  have  chosen  (Fig.  1)  is  the 
duke’s  own  ship  ;  it  displays  at  its  mast¬ 
head  the  banner  which  the  Pope  had 
blessed,  and  the  trumpeter  on  the  high 
poop  is  also  an '  evidence  that  it  is  the 
commander’s  ship.*  In  many  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  illustrations  we  shall  also  find  a 
trumpeter,  or  usually'  two,  who  were  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  commander,  and  perhaps 
were  employed  in  signalling  to  other  ships 
of  his  fleet. 

The  Conquest  checked  this  thriving 
commerce.  William’s  plunder  of  the 
Saxon  merchants,  which  was  probably  not 
confined  to  London,  must  have  gone  far  to 
ruin  those  who  were  then  engaged  in  it ; 
the  general  depression  of  Saxon  men  for  a 
long  time  after  would  prevent  them  or 
others  from  reviving  it ;  and  the  Normans 
themselves  were  averse  from  mercantile 
pursuits.  In  the  first  half-century  after 
the  Conquest  we  really  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  history  of  commerce.  The 
charters  of  the  first  Norman  kings  make 
no  mention  of  it.  Stephen’s  troubled  reign 
must  have  been  veiy  unfavourable  to  it. 
Still  foreign  merchants  would  seek  a  market 
where  they  could  dispose  of  their  goods, 
and  the  long  and  wise  reign  of  Henry  II. 
enabled  English  commerce,  not  only  to 
recover,  but  to  surpass  its  ancient  pros¬ 
perity.  An  interesting  account  of  London, 
given  by  William  FitzStephen,  about 
1174,  in  the  introduction  to  a  Life  of 
a  Becket,  gives  much  information  on  our 
subject:  he  says  that  “no  city  in  the 
world  sent  out  its  wealth  and  merchandise 
to  so  great  a  distance,”  but  he  does  not 
enumerate  the  exports.  Among  the  arti¬ 
cles  brought  to  London  by  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  he  mentions  gold,  spices,  and  frank¬ 
incense  from  Arabia ;  precious  stones 
from  Egy'pt,  purple  cloths  from  Bagdad, 
furs  and  ermines  from  Norway  and  Bussia, 
arms  from  Scythia,  and  wines  from 
France.  The  citizens  he  describes  as 
distinguished  above  all  others  in  England 
for  the  elegance  of  their  manners  and 
dress,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  tables. 
There  were  in  the  city  and  suburbs  thir¬ 
teen  large  conventual  charities  and  120 
parish  churches.  He  adds  that  the  dealers 
in  the  various  sorts  of  commodities,  and  the 
labourers  and  artizans  of  every  kind,  were 
to  be  found  every  day  stationed  in  their 
several  distinct  places  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  a  market  was  held  every  Friday  in 
Smithfield  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows, 
hogs,  &c.  The  citizens  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  towns  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  barons;  and  Malmesbuiy,  an 
author  of  the  same  age,  also  tells  us  that 
from  their  superior  opulence,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  city,  they  were  considered 
as  ranking  with  the  chief  people  or 
nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  great  charter  of  King  John  provided 
that  all  merchants  should  have  protection 
in  going  out  of  England  and  in  coming 
back  to  it,  as  well  as  while  residing  in  the 
kingdom  or  travelling  about  in  it,  without 
any  impositions  or  payments  such  as  to  cause 


*  In  tlie  present  case  the  trumpeter  is  known,  from 
contemporary  authority,  to  have  been  only  an  image 
of  wood  gilded. 
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the  destruction  of  their  trade.  During  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  seems  probable  that 
much  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  rras  carried  on  by  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  •who  imported  chiefly  articles  of 
luxury,  and  carried  back  chiefly  ■wool, 
hides,  and  leather,  and  the  metals  found 
in  England.  But  there  -were  various  en¬ 
actments  to  prevent  foreign  merchants 
from  engaging  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
country.  In  the  fourteenth  century  com¬ 
merce  received  much  attention  from  go¬ 
vernment,  and  many  regulations  were  made 
in  the  endeavour  to  encourage  it,  or  rather 
to  secure  as  much  of  its  profits  as  possible 
to  Enghsh,  and  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
foreign,  merchants.  Our  limits  do  not 
allo'wus  to  enter  into  details  on  the  subject, 
and  our  plan  aims  only  at  giving  broad  out¬ 
side  views  of  the  life  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Let  us  introduce  here  an  illustration 
of  the  ships  in  ■which  the  commerce  was 
conducted.  Perhaps  the  only  illustra¬ 
tion  to  he  derived  from  the  MS.  illumi¬ 
nations  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  one 
in  the  Eoll  of  St.  Guthlac,  -^Lich  is  early 
in  the  century,  and  gives  a  large  and 
clear  picture  of  St.  Guthlac  in  a  ship 
with  a  single  mast  and  sail,  steered  by  a 
paddle  consisting  of  a  pole  with  a  short 
cross  handle  at  the  top,  like  the  poles  with 
which  barges  are  still  punted  along,  and 
expanding  at  bottom  into  a  short  spade-like 
blade.  Some  of  the  seals  of  this  century 
also  give  rude  representations  of  ships:  one 
of  II.  de  Neville  gives  a  perfectly  crescent- 
shaped  hull  with  a  single  mast  supported 
h}'  two  stays ;  that  of  Hugo  de  Burgh 
has  a  very  high  prow  and  stern,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  build  of  modern  pralms. 
Another,  of  the  town  of  Monmouth,  has  a 
more  artistic  representation  of  a  ship  of 
similar  shape,  but  the  high  prow  and  stern 
are  botli  ornamented  with  animals’  heads, 
like  that  of  the  ship  of  William  the  Con- 
fiueror.  The  Psalter  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
is  of  early  fourteenth- century  date,  gives 
an  illustration  of  the  building  of  Noah’s  ark, 
which  is  a  ship  of  the  shape  found  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  with  a  sort  of  house  within 
it.  The  illustration,  Eig.  2,  we  give  from 
the  MS.  Add.  f.  0.,  also  executed  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  though  rude 
it  is  valuable  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  a  ship  with  a  rudder  of  the  modern 
construction ;  it  also  clearly  indicates 
the  fact  that  these  early  vessels  used 
oars  as  well  as  sails.  The  usual  mode  of 
steering  previous  to,  and  for  .some  time  sub- 
'ie<[uent  to,  this  time  was  with  a  large 
broad  oar  at  the  ship’s  counter,  worked 
in  a  noo.so  of  rope  (a  i/innmd)  or  through 
a  lude  in  a  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the 
v  i  l’s  side.  The  first  mode  will  bo 
found  illustrated  in  the  Add.  MS.  241(1!),  at 
f.  .'JO,  and  the  second  at  f.  .j  in  the  .same  MS. 
We  must  notice  that  the  men  of  this  period 
were  not  insensible  to  tht;  value  of  a  means 
of  propelling  a  vessel  independently  of  the 
wiiid;  and  employed  human  muscle  as  their 
motive  power.  Some  of  the  great  trading 
cifii  Ilf  the  Mediterranean  used  great 
galleys  worked  by  oars,  not  only  for  warfare, 
out  for  commercial  jairpo.ses  :  c. //.,in  140!) 
A.T).,  King  Henry  granted  to  the  merchants 
of  Vfmice  permis,sion  to  bring  their  carracks, 
galleys,  and  other  vessels,  laden  with  mer- 
chanciise,  to  pass  over  to  Flanders,  n;turn 
and  lell  their  cargoes  without  impediment, 
and  sail  again  with  English  merchandi.se 
and  go  back  to  their  own  country’. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  MS., 
r< '  entlj'  acquired  by  the  British  Mu.seum, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Genoc.se  Art,  and 
of  date  about  A. D.  1420,  enables  us  to  give  a 


valuable  illustration  of  our  subject  (Fig.  4). 
It  occupies  the  whole  page  of  the  MS.  ; 
we  have  only  given  the  lower  half,  of  the 
size  of  the  original.  It  appears  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  siege  of  Tripoli.  The  city  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  page  ;  our  cut  represents 
the  harbour  and  a  suburb  of  the  town.  It 
is  clearly  indicated  that  it  is  low  water, 
and  the  high-water  mark  is  shown  in  the 
drawing  by  a  different  colour.  Moreover,  a 
timber  pier  will  be  noticed,  stretching  out 
between  high  and  low-water  mark,  and  a 
boat  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide. 
In  the  harbour  are  ships  of  various  kinds, 
and  especially  several  of  the  galleys  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  war-galleymay 
be  found  fully  illustrated  in  Witsen’s 
“  Sheep’s  Bouw,”  p.  186. 

The  same  MS. ,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio 
9  verso,  .has  an  exceedingly  interesting 
picture  of  a  whaling  scene,  which  we  are 
very  glad  to  introduce  as  a  further  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
this  early  period  (Fig.  3).  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  whale  has  been  killed,  and  the 
successful  adventurers  are  “cutting  out” 
the  blubber  very  much  after  the  modern 
fashion. 


CONTEMPOEAEY  EFFIGIES 

OP 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  HER 
SUCCESSORS. 

The  amount  of  money  we  are  now  an¬ 
nually  spending,  and  most  wisely  spending, 
in  purchasing  for  the  national  museums  ex¬ 
amples  of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  contemporary, 
Art,  is  already  so  considerable,  that  it  provokes 
a  caustic  inquiry  why  any  objects  of  this 
character,  of  actual  historic  value,  should,  be 
left  a  prey,  if  not  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  at 
least  to  darkness  and  oblivion.  There  is  one 
interesting  group  of  productions  of  this  kind 
which  we  are  anxious  to  introduce  to  the 
notice,  or  to  recall  to  the  memory,  of  the 
public. 

The  ancient  custom  of  the  lying  in  state  of 
sovereign  princes  and  great  nobles  arose,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  desire  to 
show  to  the  public  that  no  foul  play  had 
occasioned  death.  As  social  habits  became 
more  civilised,  and  less  truthful,  the  incon¬ 
venience  that  occasionally  attended  the  exhi- 
bition  of  the  actual  mortal  remains  led  to  the 
substitution  of  waxen  effigies,  formed,  as  far  as 
the  Art  of  the  day  would  allow,  to  present  the 
portraiture  of  the  illustrious  defuncts.  These 
effigies  were  displayed  on  the  bed,  attired  in 
the  garments,  of  the  deceased,  were  occasionally 
borne  in  the  funeral,  and  were,  in  the  case  of  a 
long  series  of  English  sovereigns,  deposited, 
after  performance  of  the  funeral  rites,  in  one  of 
the  chapels  or  galleries  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  certain  number  of  these  effigies  are  still  in 
existence.  Their  features  may  bo  regarded  as 
valuable  contemporary  evidence  as  to  the 
personal  apjiearance  of  the  personages  repre¬ 
sented.  And  their  attire,  rich  with  all  the 
splendour,  and  marked  with  all  the  fleeting 
peculiarities  of  the  fashion,  of  their  respective 
days,  affords  positive  and  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  historic  costume. 

King  Charles  II.  is  the  first  of  the  English 
kings  who  is  thus  commemorated.  His  long 
hair  descends  to  his  shoulders,  not  in  the 
oirlod  locks  which  wo  associate  with  the 
memory  of  Louis  (luatorze,  but  in  a  thick 
brown  bush,  rougher  even  than  the  unbrushed 
■wigs  that  some  ladies  nowadays  think  tbe- 
coming.  For  obvious  reasons  his  successor  is 
not  here  represented.  But  the  two  children  of 
the  dethroned  Stuart  are  there,  and  the  Dutch 
husband  of  the  elder  daughter  ;  and,  elder  and 
greater  than  any  of  the  group,  the  stately  form, 
rich  attire,  and  noble  features  of  Elizabeth. 
We  turn  back  to  a  stirring  x’^ge  of  English 


history  in  gazing  upon  the  waxen  portrait  of 
the  great  Tudor  Queen. 

With  these  crowned  effigies  are  to  be  found 
a  few  others,  members  of  some  of  those  proud 
ducal  houses  that  strove  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  lesser  mortals  in  death  no  less  than 
in  life.  Our  interest  in  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  now  small ;  none  the  less  is  the 
verification  of  his  costume  to  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant.  The  ponderous  coronet,  for  example, 
on  the  brow  of  the  youthful  figure,  differs  very 
considerably  from  the  present  form  of  either 
the  ducal  or  the  marquis’s  coronet,  which  we 
are  apt  to  consider  as  old  as  the  titles  them¬ 
selves. 

With  these  figures,  perfect  in  form  and  in 
attire,  so  far  as  they  can  be  judged  while  under 
the  present  thick  veil  of  dust  that  covers 
them,  notwithstanding  their  protection  by  glass, 
are  other  and  yet  older  relics,  padlocked  in  a 
dark  cupboard,  and  known  by  the  disrespectful 
name  of  the  “ragged  regiment.”  These  are 
wooden  figures,  some  of  them  jointed  like  dolls, 
the  use  of  which  preceded  that  of  the  waxen 
images  in  the  mortuary  pomp  of  earlier  sove¬ 
reigns.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  figure, 
said  to  represent  Katherine,  the  Queen  of  King 
Henry  V.,  in  which  the  form  is  boldly  and  cha¬ 
racteristically  dressed,  though  the  features  are 
unfortunately  damaged.  As  illustrating  the 
wood-carving  of  the  period,  and  as  a  companion 
to  the  sadly  mutilated  wooden  effigy  of  the 
hero  of  Agincourt,  on  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey, 
this  figure  is  one  of  very  great  value  to  the 
archaeologist. 

The  series  of  effigies  closes  with  one,  startling 
in  its  life-like  vigour,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  from  public  notice.  It  is  that  of  Lord 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  so  true  in  its  presentation 
that  Lady  Hamilton,  when  she  saw  it,  at  once 
fainted  away.  The  presence  of  Nelson’s  image 
is  accounted  for  as  follows. 

The  royal  and  other  effigies  which,  now 
placed  in  a  gallery  or  loft  over  the  Islip  Chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  permission  of  the  Dean,  were  formerly  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  half-a- 
crown  each  visitor.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  was  interred  in  St.  Paul’s,  the 
immense  popularity  of  that  hero  drew  away  the 
visitors  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Cathedral.  On 
this,  the  choristers  of  the  Abbey,  to  whom  the 
half-crowns  fell  As  perquisites,  bad  the  effigy 
of  Nelson  made  at  their  own  expense,  and  then 
placarded  the  town  with  the  announcement  of 
the  new  attraction  to  the  Abbey.  Scandal 
arose  at  this  extremely  commercial  way  of 
discounting  naval  glory,  and  the  exhibition  was 
closed  in  consequence.  The  venerable  dust  to 
which  we  referred,  has,  therefore,  been  collecting 
since  the  date  of  the  death  of  Nelson. 

W e  plead  for  the  restoration  of  these  ancient 
effigies  to  the  light  of  day  and  to  the  view  of  the 
people.  Admitting  that  the  Abbey  is  not  the 
proper  scene  for  a  self-supporting,  or  even  for 
an  artistic,  exhibition,  it  yet  does  not  follow  that 
such  a  remarkable  series  of  contemporary 
portraits  should  be  withdrawn  from  public  gaze. 
If  no  appropriate  place  can  be  found  within  the 
precincts  for  the  establishment  of  a  small 
museum  of  antiquities,  Kensington  has  a  claim. 
Already  are  there  at  Kensington,  representations 
of  famous  shrines ;  that  of  St.  Sibald,  at 
Nuremberg,  coeval  with  the  tomb  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  copy  of  that  monarch’s  effigy,  his  bust 
in  bronze,  by  Torrigiano,  and  other  memorials 
of  like  interest.  To  these,  the  effigies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successors  might  be,  not 
inappropriately,  added.  The  directors  of  the 
Art-museum  would  know  how  to  do  meet 
honour  to  such  venerable  guests.  Any  way, 
whether  Westminster  or  Kensington  find  them 
an  appropriate  home,  we  reclaim  our  historic 
effigies  for  the  public. 

In  the  rood  ioft  are  to  be  found  models  in 
plaster  of  several  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Abbey, 
and  the  original  skOtch,  by  Koubiliac,  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  of  the  famous  “  Nightingale  ”  monument. 
We  believe  that  the  Chapter  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  the  removal  of 
these  relics  to  a  more  accessible  place.  It  is 
certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  this  should 
be  done. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIE  STYLE  AND  OHAEAOTEE. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  XCIII.— WILLIAM  aUILLEE  OECHAEDSON,  A.E.A. 

jj^^-jj^OETUNE,  or  circumstance,  or  whatever  it 
yiW-ilsiv  may  be  which  raises  men  to  distinction,  is 
most  arbitrary  in  its  working.  The  process 
whereby  some  reach  the  point  to  which  all 
in  a  degree  aspire  is  often  long,  laborious, 
and  painful ;  while  others  attain  the  summit 
by  a  comparatively  quick  and  almost  involun¬ 
tary  effort.  The  remark,  however,  applies  less 
to  some  classes  of  individuals  than  to  others : 
the  painter,  for  example,  may  find  himself  a 
‘  ‘  man  of  mark  ”  earlier  in  life  than  he  expected 
according  to  the  usual  order  of  things^  but  if  he 
does,  he  has  earned  his  position  by  cultivating  his 
talents  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence,  and  has 
then  employed  them  in  a  way  which  has  drawn  forth 
and  secured  the  approbation  of  his  fellows.  Yet  is  it  not 
given  to  all  men  of  genius  to  gain  the  crown  of  victory  ; 
from  some  cause  or  other  they  fail  to  win  popular 
applause,  are  neglected,  and  pass  away  from  the  scene 
of  busy  life  as  unheeded  and  as  little  missed  as  if  they  had  never 
existed ;  or,  at  least,  with  the  solitary  hope,  to  shed  a  ray  of  light 
on  their  last  dark  moments,  that  after  death  the  world  may  pos¬ 
sibly  discover  that  “  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel.”  Mr. 
Orchardson  has  been  but  a  comparatively  very  short  time  among 
us,  and  yet  has  gained  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  not  without  meriting  the  position  he  has  attained,  j 
He  is  one  of  several  artists,  lately  noticed  in  this  series,  whom 
Scotland  has  sent  southwards  to  win  their  laurels  in  the  great 


metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  wide  field,  full  of  aspirants  for 
fame  and  honour,  in  which  few  only  out  of  the  multitude  reach 
the  eminence  desired,  if  not  hoped  for,  by  all. 

The  early  life  of  most  painters  presents  great  similarity  of 
feature,  rarely  presenting  any  ejnsode  that  is  not  common  to  all, 
though  it  may  appear  under  difi'erent  aspects.  When  a  boy 
shows  a  talent  for  Art,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  follow  it  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  he  has  sometimes  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  quite  in  his 
young  days ;  to  overcome,  perhaps,  the  prejudices  of  friends  and 
parents  resolutely  bent  on  another  career  for  him.  They  regard 
Art  as  a  precarious  calling  at  the  best,  and  so  it  often  turns  out ; 
they  cannot  understand  the  workings  and  impulses  of  genius  in 
the  youthful  mind,  and  are  slow  to  believe  that  such  feelings  can 
bring  forth  any  fruits  but  those  of  bitter  disappointment,  the 
issue,  possibly,  of  years  of  labour  and  misspent  energy — years 
that  cannot  be  recalled  to  qualify  for  any  other  pursuit.  Plied 
with  such  arguments,  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  self-reliance 
to  prevail  against  them,  and  many  an  artist  very  probably  now 
lives  to  regret  he  had  not  allowed  them  to  exercise  due  weight 
over  his  own  judgment ;  and  to  acknowledge  that,  so  far  as  worldly 
advantages  are  concerned,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  nature,  in  her 
first  impulses,  was  asserting  her  right ;  that  the  boy  was  born  to 
be  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  or,  it  may  be,  a  mathematician,  or 
some  other  man  of  science  ;  and  that  those  youthful  feelings  were 
the  germs  of  a  mental  character  which,  cultivated  and  matured, 
raised  its  possessor  far  above  his  fellows  and  gave  him  a  name 
“honourable  among  the  sons  of  men.”  Giotto,  the  shepherd- 
boy,  sketching  his  father’s  sheep  on  a  slab  of  rock ;  Watt  watching 
the  steam  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  a  tea-kettle ;  Columbus 
examining  the  drift-wood  and  other  objects  floating  from  the 
confines  of  a  new  world  ;  Eeynolds  drawing  during  the  hours  of 
school-time  when  he  should  have  been  otherwise  engaged,  and 
extorting  from  his  angry  father  the  rebuke,  written  on  one  of 
those  juvenile  performances,  “Done  by  Joshua  out  of  idle- 


TALBOT  AND  THE  COUNTESS  OP  AUVEKGNE.  [_Engravcd  hy  C.  Jl.  Jeukins. 


ness  — these  and  a  thousand  other  instances  that  might  be  cited, 
prove^  the  child  is  born  to  work  out  his  destiny,  whatever 
opposition  he  may  meet  with  ere  the  object  be  accomplished. 

William  Quillee  Oechaedson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1835.  He  received  his  earliest  training  in  Art  in  the  school 
which  has  done  such  good  service  north  of  the  Tweed — the 
Trustees’  Academy  in  Edinburgh ;  an  institution  that  justly 
merits  to  be  called  the  nursery  of  modern  Scottish  painters.  We 
have  scarcely  any  record  of  his  doings  in  Scotland,  and  he  says 
that  he  “did  nothing;”  we  know,  however,  that  he  exhibited 
some  portraits  in  the  Scottish  Academy  in  1861,  which  were 
favourably  noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns.  Two  years  after¬ 


wards  he  came  up  to  London,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  the  same  year  his  name  was  appended  to  two  pictures, 
one  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  An  old  English  Song,’  the  other,  though 
simply  called  ‘Portraits,’  was,  in  fact,  a  large  composition  of 
three  life-size,  full-length  figures — three  young  ladies — a  work 
which  we  spoke  of  at  the  time  as  “greatly  to  be  recommended 
for  simple  truth  of  nature,  guileless  of  ostentation.”  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution 
a  figure  of  ‘  Peggy,’  from  iillan  Eamsay’s  “Gentle  Shepherd;” 
and  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  another  Scottish  subject,  entitled 
‘  Flowers  o’  the  Forest,’  suggested  by  a  line  from  an  old  ballad — 
“I’ve  heard  the  lassies  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking,” — 
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a  group  of  young  Scottish  peasant-^rls  tripping  blithely  over  a 
heathy  Highland  moor  :  the  composition  shows  life  and  spirit,  is 
prettily  arranged,  and  the  colouring  is  bright  and  harmonious. 
Mr.  Wallis,  proprietor  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Winter  Gallery/’ 
had  this  same  year  repeated  an  offer,  made  and  carried  out  in 
18(53,  to  give  the  respective  sums  of  £100  and  £o0,  as  prizes  for 
the  two  best  pictures  sent  to  the  gallery.  The  larger  of  these — 
the  award  being  determined  by  a  council  of  artists  of  established 
repute  and  duly  qualified  amateurs — fell  to  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
‘  Challenge,’  which  formed  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
year’s  exhibition.  The  challenge  is  borne  by  a  mincing  Cavalier 
to  a  sturdy  Eoundhead,  at  whose  side  stands  a  Puritan  minister, 
evidently  a  man  not  accustomed  to  fight  with  any  but  spiritual 
weapons  ;  for  he  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  co-religionist  to 
decline  the  document  which  the  cavalier,  with  a  low  bow  and  a 
humorous  expression  of  face,  presents  to  him  on  the  point  of  a 
sword :  it  is  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for  the  paper  is  tied 
with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon.  The  bearer  seems  as  if,  like  too 
many  of  those  who  followed  the  fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  he  had  been  stript  of  all  his  worldly  posses¬ 
sions,  assuming  he  ever  had  any ;  for  his  raiment  is  of  the  “  lack- 
lustrous”  description,  a  shabby  suit  of  faded  primrose  satin,  that 
in  its  younger  days  must  have  been  very  brilliant,  and  had  probably 
done  its  wearer  good  service  in  the  eyes  of  the  royalist  belles  of 


the  period.  This  capital  and  most  humorous  picture  was  greatly 
admired  in  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Shakspere’s  characters  there  is,  possibly, 
not  one  which  so  thoroughly  tests  the  powers  of  the  actor  on  the 
stage,  or  the  painter  in  his  studio,  as  Hamlet.  Viewing  it  in  its 
general  aspect,  and  not  under  any  special  situation  in  which  the 
dramatist  brings  him  forward  in  the  play,  his  character,  says 
Hazlitt,  “is  not  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  of  passion,  but  by 
refinement  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the 
hero  as  a  man  can  well  be,  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely 
novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility — the  sport 
of  circumstances,  questioning  with  fortune,  and  refining  on  his 
own  feelings,  and  forced  from  the  actual  bias  of  his  disposition  by 
the  strangeness  of  his  situation.  He  seems  incapable  of  dehberate 
action,  and  is  only  hurried  into  extremities  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  when  he  has  no  time  to  reflect.  ...  At  other  times, 
when  he  is  most  bound  to  act,  he  remains  puzzled,  undecided,  and 
sceptical ;  dallies  with  his  purposes  till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and 
finds  out  some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  again.  For  this  reason  he  refuses  to  kill  the  king  when  he 
is  at  prayers ;  and  by  a  refinement  in  malice,  which  is  in  truth 
only  an  excuse  for  his  own  want  of  resolution,  defers  his  revenge 
to  a  more  fatal  opportunity.”  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  his  real 
character  that  the  painter  finds  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  when 
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.'if  tempting  to  represent  him  in  one  of  his  fits  of  assumed  madness ; 
such,  for  f-xaTiiple  a--  the  scene  in  which  Ophelia  returns  some 
presents  Hamlet  had  made  her,  and  which  ho  denies  having 
given  :  — 

■  I.  My  Ifinl,  T  hiivc  rpmcnibranccs  of  yours, 

Tl.  i‘  I  havf  loni'i  'l  lonj;  to  lo-dtlivor  ; 

I  j  ;  I’  •  >,u  now  I'  l  i-ivo  tliorn. 

T  il,<  tli' a(?ain  ;  for  to  tlip  noblo  mind 

)j  cifi'  wax  jKXir  wh‘,n  (fivtrH  prove  unkind. 

Jlnnilct,  Act  iii..  Scene  I. 

Thi  s  wa.s  the  subject  of  a  largo  picture  exhibited  by  klr.  Orchard- 
at  the  Aiademy,  in  ISfj.'j,  under  the  title  of  ‘Hamlet  and 
( qffiolio.’  It  i-  no  disparagement  of  the  young  artist’s  talent — ho 
w.'i-  then  M-arcely  thirty  years  of  age— to  •s.'iy  tW  the  Hamlet  docs 
r.o‘  com‘'  up  to  our  ideal  of  the  IlaTnlel  of  Shakspero  in  his  self- 
a-sum‘d  m'lital  distraction;  yet  the  general  treatment  of  the 
whole  W'o  k  i.s  masterly,  and  all  is  naintod  with  great  decision  of 
to  loh.  The  colour  of  the  tapestr}’  oefore  which  the  figures  stand 
giv'  -  I  :>  hne'-'  to  what  would  othei-wiso  be  a  picture  of  low  tone. 

Ai.‘.;hor  Sliakspero  suhjeft,  but  one  .'dtogether  of  a  different 
kind,  w.i-  ronfribnted  to  Mr.  ‘Wallis’s  Vinter  Exhibition  of  the 
year,  held  then  in  the  Suffolk  .Street  Gallery’ ;  this  was 
‘  '  hr;''ophcr  •‘'ly,’  which  mo.st  of  our  readers,  it  may  be  pre¬ 


sumed,  will  remember  was  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1867 
as  one  of  our  large  plates.  The  remarks  then  made  upon  the 
picture  render  unnecessary  any  further  comment,  except  to  say, 
though  it  almost  amounts  to  repetition,  that  the  picture  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  readings  of  Shakspere’s  humour  ever  placed 
on  canvas. 

‘  The  Story  of  a  Life  ’  was  Mr.  Orchardson’s  only  contribution 
to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1866.  Unattractive  to  those  who 
look  for  brilliant  colouring  as  an  essential  quality  of  Art,  for  in 
'  this  the  picture  seemed  to  us  more  than  usually  deficient,  the 
composition  is  in  itself  striking  and  meritorious ;  while  it  reads  a 
lesson  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  days  when  a  religious 
!  sentimentalism,  to  use  a  least  objectionable  term,  is  leading 
so  many  into  paths  which  it  would  be  better  to  avoid.  The 
scene  lies  in  the  interior  of  a  convent,  where  a  nun  with  a  pale 
and  saddened  countenance  appears  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  a 
number  of  young  novitiates  by  the  story  of  her  life.  "Whatever 
the  tale  may  bo,  whether  of  blighted  love  or  of  past  transgression, 
her  face  bears  no  impress  that  convent-life  brings  peace  to  the 
weary'  heart :  the  very  idea  of  such  a  possibility  is  a  delusion.  _ 
Visitors  whose  plan  on  entering  a  gallery  of  pictures — and  it  is 
adopted  by  many,  at  least  so  far  as .  the  first  room  is  concerned — 

I  is  to  “begin  at  the  beginning,”  would  have  noticed  among  the 
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earliest  pictures  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1867,  Mr.  Orchard- 
son’s  ‘  Talbot  and  the  Countess  of  Auvergne,’  which  forms  one 
of  our  engraved  examples  of  this  painter.  The  scene,  which  is  taken 
from  the  second  act  of  the  first  part  of  Shakspere’s  Henry  VI.,  may 
he  thus  briefly  described.  The  Countess  has  invited  Lord  Talbot, 
the  great  lesBler  of  the  English  in  the  wars  against  Joan  of  Arc, 
to  her  castle  of  Auvergne,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  prisoner  by 
the  stratagem.  On  his  appearance  alone,  as  she  thinks,  she  pre¬ 
tends  to  disbelieve  his  identity,  and  derides  him  as 

“  A  child,  a  sUIy  dwai-f : 

It  cannot  be  this  -weak  and  writliled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies,” 

and  tells  him,  if  he  really  be  Talbot,  that  he  is  her  prisoner. 
After  some  humorous  hadinage  about  himself,  Talbot  suddenly 
blows  a  horn,  and  a  body  of  troops  that  had  secretly  accompanied 
him,  burst  through  the  doorway  into  the  room,  and  confront  the 
Countess,  their  commander  exclaiming, 

“  How  say  you,  madam,  are  you  now  persuaded 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  1” 

This  is  the  point  of  the  composition,  which,  pictorially,  is  scanty 
of  material ;  the  large  space  of  canvas  left  almost  empty. 


unquestionably  impoverishes  the  picture ;  the  more  so  when,  as 
here,  it  occurs  in  the  centre ;  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  two 
groups,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  and  the  eye  is  forced  to  turn 
from  one  to  the  other  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  what  is  before  it. 
The  change  of  feeling  in  the  Countess,  caused  by  the  unexpected 
vision  before  her,  is  well  expressed  in  her  attitude  and  action, 
while  Talbot’s  dwarfish  figure  stands  out  with  a  boldness  of 
deportment  the  result  of  natural  courage  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  power  behind  to  relieve  him  from  all  danger.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  portrait,  ‘Mrs.  Pettie,’  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Pettie,  A.E.A.,^was 
also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Orchardson  with  the  picture  just  noticed. 
To  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  that  year  he  contributed  a  work, 
truthful  in  detail,  and  spirited  in  general  treatment,  entitled 
‘  Choosing  a  Weapon.’ 

In  January,  1868,  Mr.  Orchardson  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Academy,  only  four  years  after  he  had  come  to  London,  thus 
gaining  at  an  early  date  a  prize  won  by  most  artists  only  after  a 
long  term  of  probation.  He  exhibited  that  year  at  the  Academy, 
besides  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Birket  Foster,  a  picture  whose  title  was 
supplied  by  a  quotation  from  Shakspere,  but  to  which,  by  way  of 
identification,  we  give  the  name  of  ‘  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  and 


Drawn  ly  W.  J.  Allen.']  the  salotation.  [Engraved  by  C.  M.  Jerikins. 


Falstaff,’  for  they  are  the  persons  represented  in  the  scene,  as  I 
found  in  King  Henry  IV.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : —  ' 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr’ythee,  leave  the  prince  and  me  alone ;  I  wiU  lay  him  down 
such  reasons  for  this  adventure  that  he  shall  ^o. 

Falstaff.  Well,  may’st  thou  have  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  he  the  ears  of 
profiting . FareweU :  you  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

Prince  Henry.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring !  FareweU,  All-haUown  summer ! 

King  Henry  IV.,  (Part  I.),  Act  i..  Scene  2. 

This  picture  we  have  engraved  as  one  of  our  illustrations :  it 
shows  us  the  broad  back  of  the  doughty  Sir  John  as  he  disappears 
behind  the  heavy  tapestry  of  the  half-furnished  apartment  of 
royalty,  while  his  two  companions  survey  him  with  an  attitude 
and  expression  ridiculously  humorous.  The  composition  has  but 
little  in  it,  yet  its  meagreness  receives  some  compensation  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  trio  of  figures  are  put  on  the  canvas. 

‘  The  Duke’s  Ante- chamber,’  the  only  picture  exhibited  lastyear 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  by  Mr.  Orchardson,  is,  as  was  stated  in  our 
notice  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  the  time,  ‘  ‘  the  greatest  work  the 
artist  has  yet  produced.”  Everywhere  it  abounds  with  character, 
each  figui’e  in  itself  is  an  admirable  study ;  unquestionably  the 
work  has  done  much  to  advance  the  reputation  of  the  painter  in 
public  opinion.  A  smaller  picture,  ‘  The  Virtuoso,’  exhibited  last 
year  at  the  Glasgow  Institute,  attracted  much  attention  :  it  re¬ 


presents  a  thin,  lack-lustre  antiquary  of  the  olden  time,  in  a 
chamber  with  a  curtainless  bed,  eagerly  poring  over  a  manuscript 
he  has  rummaged  out  of  an  ancient  chest. 

There  is  a  picture — ‘  The  Salutation,’  engraved  on  this  page 
— to  which  no  allusion  has  yet  been  made :  it  is  one  that  has 
never  been  exhibited.  The  story  is  explicit  enough,  requiring 
no  description :  but  what  a  revelation  for  the  high-ruffled 
duenna,  or  perhaps,  the  young  lady’s  mother  !  That  stolen  kiss 
will  certainly  not  prove  one  of  peace  in  the  household ;  the  face  of 
the  ancient  dame  portends  a  storm.  Those  heavy  hangings 
in  old  mansions  must  often  have  been  very  inconvenient, 
noiselessly  admitting  intruders  when  they  were  not  wanted. 
This  picture,  besides  being  excellently  well  painted,  has  the  merit 
of  being  fuller  in  subject  than  Mr.  Orchardson’s  works  are  in 
general.  With  talent  far  above  many  artists  of  good  position,  he 
has  only  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  mannerism  of  working,  to  give 
us  now  and  then  something  in  exchange  for  slashed  doublets, 
peaked  shoes,  and  their  accompaniments  of  costume ;  to  fiU  in 
his  canvases  with  more  accessories  of  some  kind  or  other  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  barrenness  ;  and  he  will  then  find  his  reward  in  a  much 
larger  range  of  admirers  than  that  he  has  already,  and  most 
deservedly,  drawn  around  him.  Jahes  Dafforne. 
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SELECTED  PICTUEES. 

FROir  TITE  PICTURE  EN'  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  JOHN  CROSSLEY,  ESQ.,  HALIFAX. 

THE  LAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

F.  Madox  Bro^wii,  Painter.  H.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Madox  Brown  are  but 
little  known  beyond  that  comparatively 
limited  circle,  the  Art-world  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  includes  the  artists’  patrons  as  well 
as  the  painters  themselves,  and  of  course 
must  be  added  to  both,  the  Art-critics.  It 
is  many  years  since  we  remember  to  have 
seen  a  picture  by  him  at  the  Eoyal  Academy 
or  elsewhere ;  in  fact,  he  is  now  altogether 
unknown  in  our  picture-galleries,  though 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  deservedly  so,  by 
competent  judges  and  connoisseurs,  who 
can  see  even  in  what  is  called  ‘  ‘  Pre-Eaf- 
faelism  ”  of  a  certain  order  much  to  admire. 

But  though  absenting  himself  from  our 
public  galleries,  the  artist,  and  also  the 
owners  of  his  pictures,  have  afforded  the 
world  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  he 
has  produced.  To  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862  the  present  owner  of  the 
picture  here  engraved  lent  it ;  Mr.  Leathart 
lent  ‘  King  Lear,’  and  Mr.  Eae  contributed 
‘  An  English  Autumn  Afternoon.’  In  I860 
Mr.  Brown  opened  an  exhibition  of  his 
own  pictures  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  those  who  were  wise  enough  to 
visit  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  they  saw.  Here  were 
hung  many  of  his  principal  pictures,  two 
out  of  the  three  just  mentioned,  his 
‘  Chaucer  reading  at  the  Court  of  Edward 
III.,’  ‘Jesus  washing  the  Feet  of  Peter,’ 

‘  William  the  Conqueror,’  ‘  Wickliff  read¬ 
ing  his  Translation  of  the  Bible  to  John  of 
Gaunt,’  ‘  Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau,’  ‘  The 
Death  of  St.  Oswald,’  and  many  others. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  picture 
was  one  simply  called  ‘  Work,’  so  full  of 
material,  wrought  out  with  great  and 
varied  power  of  execution,  that  it  would 
occupy  a  verj’  large  space  to  give  to  it 
adequate  description  and  comment. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  pre¬ 
vail  among  critics  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  style  and  u.sual  treatment, 
there  can  be  none  in  recognising  the  artist 
as  a  man  of  original  genius,  showing 
high  development  of  thought;  a  hard 
worker,  following  no  leader,  and  indefati¬ 
gable  in  research  towards  the  attainment 
of  accuracy.  1 1  is  pictures  are  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  all  prettiness  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  work  of  Art  to  be,  and  therefore  are 
moxt  unlikely  to  catch,  and  retain,  the  eye 
of  the  general  public  ;  but  the}’  are  works 
to  be  studif-d,  and  the  lessons  they  teach, 
fii  r  of  are  such  as  cannot 

be  lost  on  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  meet  with  any  one  of 
the  artist’s  works,  that  we  feel  under  spe¬ 
cial  obligations  to  Mr.  f'rossley,  the  owner 
of  ‘The  J.a.st  of  England,’  for  his  permis¬ 
sion  to  engrave  it.  'I'ho  picture  is  one 
remarkably  free  from  thi‘  peculiarities  of 
treatment  characteristic  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
usual  style  .  nowhere  is  recognisable  any 
tendency  to  Pre-Eaffaelism.  'I’he  scene  ic 
— so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  the  form  of 
the  vessel,  which  is  not  ver}-  intelligible — 
the  stem  of  an  emigrant  ship,  where  are 
seated  a  man  and  his  wife — the  latter  hold¬ 
ing  an  infant  in  her  lap — whoso  thoughts 
and  sight  are  intently  fixed  on  the  white 
cliffs  of  England,  as  they  are  gradually  re¬ 
ceding  from  vision.  The  interest  of  the 
composition  is  absorbed  by  these  two  most 
expres^sive  figures,  so  touching  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  so  forcibly  put  on  the  canvas. 


THE  EHSSIAH  IHDTJSTEIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

In  out  last  article  on  this  Exhibition,  we  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  glass  and  porcelain  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  were  obliged  to  speak  of  them  in  not 
very  laudable  terms.  Except  in  the  enamelled 
glass  and  a  few  pieces  of  porcelain  exhibited 
by  the  Imperial  Manufactory,  we  found  hut 
little  originality  in  design  and  little  excellence 
in  execution.  The  department  now 'noticed, 
that  of  the  gold  and  silver  work,  we  must 
speak  of  in  a  very  different  tone.  It  is  really 
a  native  industry,  peculiar  and  beautiful  so 
far  as  the  national  tradition  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  always  excellent  in  execution.  The 
“Orthodox  Church”  has  certainly  rendered  a 
great  service  to  Eussian  Art,  by  keeping  alive 
the  ancient  tradition,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  her  artists  considerable  liberty  within 
the  limits  of  the  style  prescribed.  In  the 
Eussian  churches  of  the  present  day,  as  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  sacred  vessels  are  all  of  the  same  style,  hut 
present  great  variety,  both  of  form  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
feeble  imitations  of  French  and  Italian  objets 
(V  Art  to  those  genuine  products  of  native  Art. 

The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  department 
are  Mr.  Sazikoff,  of  Petersburg,  already  well 
known  in  France  and  England,  by  his  works 
in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  and 
Mr.  Obstchenikoff,  of  Moscow,  who  is  less  known 
but  scarcely  less  deserving.  The  objects  exhi¬ 
bited  by  these  two  manufacturers  are  not  very 
numerous,  hut  are  so  varied  and  well-chosen, 
that  a  careful  examination  of  them  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  what  Eussia  is  capable  of  producing 
in  gold  and  silver  work. 

The  “  Images,”  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
deserve  to  he  first  mentioned.  These  are  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  or  of  one  of  the 
popular  saints,  in  highly-glazed  oil-colours,  set 
in  a  gold  ground  whereon  is  engraved  so- 
called  Byzantine  ornament ;  and  round  which 
runs  a  gold  border.  With  the  pictures — the 
best  of  these  might  be  copies,  by  Carlo  Bold, 
of  old  Byzantine  pictures — we  have  here  no¬ 
thing  to  do ;  it  is  of  the  gold  ground  and  border 
we  wish  to  speak.  On  the  gold  ground,  a 
sheet  of  vermeille,  is  engraved  for  the  most 
part  exquisite  ornamentation  ;  on  the  border  is 
ornamentation  in  the  same  style,  hut  generally 
raised  or  in  enamel.  In  some  specimens 
the  drapery  is  in  vermeille  rcpoime  or  in 
enamel,  in  which  case  the  faces  and  hands 
are  painted  on  an  underlying  panel  of 
wood.  The  designs  and  execution  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  enamelling  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  introduced  into  the  orna¬ 
mentation  with  great  taste  ;  sometimes  the  use 
of  a  peculiar  greenish  shade  of  gilding  mars 
the  effect.  The  production  of  these  “  Images  ” 
is  an  important  branch  of  industry,  for  in 
Eussia  every  house  contains  one  or  more  figures 
of  some  sort,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  upper 
classes  they  are  generally  of  the  kind  above 
described.  In  the  same  style  and  workman¬ 
ship  arc  several  drinking-cups,  some  for  sacra¬ 
mental  purposes  and  others  for  ordinaryTuse. 
They  are  peculiar,  but  of  rare  beauty  ;  in  some 
of  them  enamelling  is  supplied  with  great  taste. 
In  the  same  kind  of  work  are  also  some  elabo¬ 
rate  hook-covers,  a  little  heavy  perhaps  in 
design,  hut  in  good  taste,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship ;  IMr.  Obstchenikoff  here  sur¬ 
passes  Mr.  Sazikoff.  Still  more  remarkable  in 
r(;si)ect  of  e.xecution  is  a  coupe  in  repousse  work 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Sazikoff,  an  enlarged  copy  of 
a  well-known  work  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  a 
workman  called  Loscutoff.  It  is  a  most  dexte¬ 
rous  aTid  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  and 
is  free  from  that  sharpness  and  hardness  which 
spoil  so  many  modem  works  of  this  kind. 
Less  remarkable,  but  also  deserving  of  notice, 
are  two  tankards  in  repousse  work,  exhibited  by 
i^Ir.  Sazikoff,  and  a  barge  vessel  of  tankard  form 
by  Jlr.  Ob.stchenikoff.  We  mention  these  on 
account  of  their  admirable  execution,  for  the 
design  and  form  are  of  the  traditional  kind,  but 
the  Russian  workman  is,  it  seems,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  originality.  In  proof  of  this  Mr. 
I’ostnikoff,  of  JIoscow,  exhibits  four  tankards 


with  repousse  work  representing  weU-known 
scenes  from  Eussian  history,  executed  without 
models  by  common  workmen.  A  glance  sufdces 
to  show  that  they  have  been  made  by  men  who 
never  learned  the  first  elements  of  drawing ; 
but  they  are  executed  with  spirit ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  at  least,  the  figures  are  well  grouped. 
The  form  also  of  these  tankards — close  imita¬ 
tions  or  copies  of  old  vessels — is  well-chosen. 
Other  objects  exhibited  by  Mr.  Postnikoff, 
“  Images”  and  ecclesiastical  vessels,  also  deserve 
mention,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  is 
marred  by  the  presence  of  a  pretentious  “piece  ” 
in  egregiously  bad  taste.  To  what  use  it  may 
he  put  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  evidently 
intended  to  represent  a  cavern  surmounted  by  a 
huge  cross.  If  the  maker — we  cannot  caU.  him 
artist — has  ever  seen  rocks,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  in  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  same  case  containing 
things  of  great  beauty,  and  objects  remarkable 
for  their  bad  taste  and  vulgarity.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  some  of  the  articles 
which  display  singularly  had  taste,  show  at 
the  same  time  singularly  dexterous  workman¬ 
ship.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  nume¬ 
rous  baskets  of  silver,  in  which  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  table-napkin  is  introduced.  The 
table-napkins  as  bits  of  imitation  are  perfect, 
and  call  forth  the  unqualified  admiration  of 
that  numerous  section  of  the  public  who  have 
not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  between  dex¬ 
terous  imitation  and  good  taste.  Some  imita¬ 
tions  of  muffins,  which  have,  alas  !  also  found 
admirers,  are,  if  possible,  stiU  more  objection¬ 
able  They  are  an  unintentional — and  on 
that  account  all  the  more  telling — satire  on 
slavish  realistic  imitation. 

Some  cups  and  tankards  are  exhibited,  which 
are  partly  in  vermeille  and  partly  in  plain 
silver.  The  result  is  not  successful.  In  a  few 
of  them  a  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by 
the  gilt  being  partly  reflected  in  the  pure 
silver. 

Besides  these  objects,  in  which  the  Art  is  of  a 
purely  ornamental  kind,  Mr.  Sazikoff  exhibits 
several  statuettes  in  silver.  They  differ  con¬ 
siderably  in  merit :  a  herse,  which  is  generally 
very  much  admired,  is  good,  but  somewhat  stiff 
in  the  fore-legs.  A  guardsman,  in  full  uniform, 
holding  a  standard,  is  weU  executed  ;  but  when 
the  human  figure  is  represented  nude,  the 
weakness  of  the  artist  becomes  painfully  appa¬ 
rent. 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  Cemenoff,  of  Moscow, 
is  small,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this 
department.  The  articles  are  of  silver  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  niello  work. 
The  forms  and  ornamentation,  for  the  most 
part  ancient  and  national,  are  very  beautiful ; 
the  only  fault  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  there 
is  hut  little  variety  in  the  ornamentation. 

The  plated  ware  is  for  the  most  part  poor, 
and  in  some  of  the  more  pretentious  pieces 
positively  bad.  The  large  church  candelabra 
are  heavy  in  design,  and  the  bad  plating  and 
absence  of  engraving  and  frosting  give  tbem  a 
tawdry  look. 

Of  the  smaller  articles  in  gold  and  silver — 
brooches,  bracelets,  &c. — there  is  but  little  to 
be  said.  The  workmanship  is  good,  hut  they 
are  for  the  most  part  heavy  and  in  had  taste. 
In  some  of  them,  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Fulda,  of 
IMoscow,  the  principal  aim  'of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  to  place  upon  a  given  space  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  precious  stones ; 
often  with  utter  disregard  to  the  first  principles 
of  ornamentation.  “  We  must  make  for  the 
public  and  not  for  ourselves,”  is  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  defence  of  the  exhibitors.  That  such 
articles  should  find  purchasers  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Eussians  stiE  retain  to  some  extent 
the  barbaric  love  of  glitter.  We  must  add, 
however,  in  justice  to  the  aristocracy,  which  in 
Eussia  means  the  cultivated  classes,  that  they 
are  no  longer  the  chief  purchasers  of  objets  de 
luxe.  They  have  been,  for  the  present  at  least, 
so  impoverished  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  that  the  manufacturers  of  such  articles 
look  for  purchasers  rather  among  the  rich 
industrial  and  commercial  classes,  in  whose  eyes 
costliness  generally  finds  more  favour  than 
good  taste.  The  designers  naturally  follow 
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rather  than  lead  the  taste  of  the  buyers,  and 
make  what  they  consider  is  likely  to  sell.  Mr. 
Mellin,  of  Helsingfors,  forms,  however,  an 
honourable  exception  to  his  class.  He  has  re¬ 
produced,  with  remarkable  success,  in  brooches 
and  bracelets,  the  old  Scandinavian  forms  and 
ornamentation.  Nearly  all  of  the  articles  he 
exhibits  are  faithful  copies  or  imitations  of  first- 
rate  workmanship,  of  old  pieces  of  jewellery 
preserved  in  the  Museum  in  Copenhagen,  with 
most  of  which  those  who  have  studied  Professor 
Worsaae’s  admirable  work  will  be  familiar. 
The  large  number  of  these  articles  already 
marked  “  sold,”  prove  that  the  bad  taste  alluded 
to  is  happily  not  universal.  Mr.  Bolin  proves 
by  his  contribution,  which,  from  the  great 
value  of  the  articles  exhibited,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  attraction  in  the  exhibition, 
that  great  costliness  may  be  united  with  ex¬ 
quisite  taste. 

The  chief  exhibit  of  articles  in  bronze  is  that 
of  Mr.  Chopin,  which  contains  a  large  number 
of  chandeliers,  lamps,  clocks,  &c.  show 

good  workmanship  but  little  originality^  of 
design.  Mr.  Chopin  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  use  the  galvano-plastic  pro¬ 
cess  of  gilding  invented  by  Professor  Jacobi, 
and  exhibits  the  first  object  gilded  by  that 
process.  It  is  a  small  statuette  of  Victory. 
Though  now  nearly  thirty  years  old,  it  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  surrounding 
articles.  Evidently  little  progress  has  since 
been  made  in  the  Art.  In  the  various  objects 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Chopin,  the  modelling  is  very 
unequal ;  in  some  it  is  good,  but  in  others  most 
defective.  In  a  large  table  ornament,  for 
instance,  the  four  female  figures  representing 
the  four  Seasons,  are  below  criticism.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  these  are  numerous  statuettes,  bearing 
the  name  of  M.  Lanceray,  executed  with  great 
spirit.  Very  good  and  spirited  are  also  some 
groups  of  children  and  animals  exhibited  by 
klr.  Cokoloff,  of  Petersburg.  Unfortunately, 
the  chaser  has  spoiled  them  by  over-finish  :  in 
more  than  one  group  he  has  attempted  to  give 
the  texture  of  the  sfan !  Mr.  Morand  exhibits 
some  verj'  good  chandeliers,  and  a  large  number 
of  drawings,  which  show  considerable  origin¬ 
ality.  The  church  candelabra  in  bronze  gilt, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Cokoloff,  of  Moscow,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  those  in  plated  ware 
already  referred  to. 

We  pass  now  to  the  furniture  and  wood¬ 
carving,  of  which  there  are  some  excellent 
specimens  in  the  present  exhibition.  In  the 
year  1721,  shortly  after  the  founding  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Peter  the  G-reat  established  near  his 
new  capital  a  small  village,  called  Okhta,  and 
placed  in  it  a  number  of  ship-builders,  by 
means  of  whom  he  hoped  to  create  a  fleet. 
Down  to  the  present  day  the  village  has  re¬ 
tained  its  original  character ;  the  inhabitants 
are  in  great  part  workers  in  wood.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  work  is  shown  by  several 
articles  exhibited,  but  especially  by  an  “  Icon- 
ostaste " —  the  partition  which  in  Russian 
churches  separates  the  body  of  the  church  from 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  in  which  the  altar  stands 
— executed  by  an  artisan  called  Leontieff.  A 
model  of  an  Iconostaste  in  the  same  style,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Schrader,  is  also  good.  Of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  Russian  style,  by  far  the  best  are 
the  various  articles  designed  by  Professor 
Monighetti.  Though  an  Italian  by  birth,  he 
has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  style,  and  shows  how  it  may  be  applied 
to  domestic,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  piu’poses. 
For  drawing-room  furniture  it  is  too  heavy 
and  sombre,  but  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
dining-room  and  library.  A  writing  table  and 
chair,  exhibited  by  Shutoff,  are  very  fine,  but 
show  traces  of  that  unfortunate  tendency,  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded,  of  confounding 
imitation  and  decoration ;  on  the  back  part  of 
the  seat  is  carved  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  carelessly  thrown  down ! 
kir.  Wunsch  exhibits  some  chairs  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  design.  Mr.  Stange  exhibits  good  furni¬ 
ture  in  tire  French  style,  chiefly  Louis  Seize ; 
unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  pieces  singularly 
bad  taste  is  shown  in  the  blending  of  the 
colours.  Some  Gothic  furniture  exhibited  by 
Ludloff,  of  Riga,  is  very  good  both  in  design 
and  execution. 


The  general  conclusion  which  we  draw  from 
our  examination  of  the  above  departments  is 
the  same  as  that  stated  at  the  close  of  our 
last  article  :  what  the  Russian'  workman  re¬ 
quires  is  artistic  training.  The  Russians  have 
shown  as  yet  no  great  fertility  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  they  undoubtedly  possess  a  certain 
manual  dexterity  which,  if  aided  by  technical 
and  artistic  education,  might  produce  really 
good  work.  Their  wonderful  power  of  natural¬ 
istic  imitation  requires  only  to  be  guided  by 
truer  principles  of  taste.  In  the  Ecole  de  la 
Bourse  and  the  Stroganoff  school  a  commence¬ 
ment  has  fortunately  been  made  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  first-fruits  are  already 
appearing,  for  some  of  the  drawings  exhibited 
are  very  good.  The  flower-painting  of  Miss 
Asykoff,  for  instance,  is  remarkable  for  its 
truth  and  delicacy.  A  number  of  artists  of 
this  kind  would  soon  raise  the  standard  of  Art- 
manufacture.  But  time  is  required  for  the 
influence  of  such  institutions  to  be  felt.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  heartily  wish  them  God  speed ! 

D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A. 


PAINTINGS  PT  CAVALIEEE 
YERTIJNNI  OE  NAPLES. 

This  accomplished  artist,  who,  although 
little  known  in  England,  is  of  established 
renown  in  Rome,  where  he  holds  foremost 
rank  as  a  landscape-painter,  has  recently 
exhibited  several  of  his  works  at  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hall.  They  are  of  great  merit;  in 
some  respects,  indeed,  of  excellence  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  painter  of  any  school. 
Broad,  bold,  powerful,  masterly  in  execu¬ 
tion,  manifesting  great  freedom  of  touch, 
yet  by  no  means  slovenly ;  carefully  studied 
from  nature,  and  aided  by  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  Art,  these  pictures  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  models  of  what  is  termed  ‘  ‘  free 
handling  they  are  so  obviously  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  great  painter,  that  one  does 
not  wonder  at  his  obtaining  a  first  place 
among  the  modern  artists  of  Italy.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  Italian 
Art  has  been  very  limited  in  its  claims 
upon  the  approval  of  other  nations  of 
Europe ;  the  leading  men  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  strangers  ;  the  mantles  of 
many  prophets  have  not  fallen  on  native 
successors,  and  all  the  Art-glories  of  Italy 
have  been  of  the  past.  AVithin  the  last  few 
years,  however,  its  painters  have  been  as¬ 
serting  and  claiming  their  rights ;  from 
time  to  time  they  give  evidence  of  a  new 
birth,  and  ere  long  Italy  will  take  its 
proper  rank  among  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  Signor  Yertunni  comes  at  a  good 
time  to  justify  so  natural  a  prophecy. 
Other  Italian  artists  “  show”  at  the  gallery 
in  New  Bond  Street.  AVe  trust  they  will 
receive  such  encouragement  in  England  as 
may  lead  to  introductions  still  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  yet  more  important. 

Tho  pictures  exhibited  by  Signor  Yer¬ 
tunni  only  number  six,  but  they  are  large. 
These  are  their  titles : — ‘  Daybreak,  near 
Capo  Mesino;’  ‘  Torrent,  near  the  AVaterfall 
of  Terni ‘  Eoma  Yecchia,  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  Yilla ‘  Pine-tree  Forest  near  Ostia 
‘  Sea- shore  of  Porto  d’Anzio,  between 
Civita  Yecchia  and  Ostia;’  ‘The  Castle 
della  Pietra,  in  the  Marshes  of  Siena.’ 

In  the  same  room  may  be  seen  a  series 
of  marble  medallions,  the  works  of  Miss 
Margaket  Eoley,  an  American  sculptor, 
resident  at  Rome.  They  are  of  very  great 
excellence  ;  bold,  yet  refined  ;  manifesting 
much  skill  in  execution,  but  modelled  with 
exceeding  delicacy  and  power,  and  with  an 
amount  of  knowledge  and  judgment  not 
often  seen  in  productions  of  the  class.  A 
head  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  will  justify 


high  praise ;  it  is  a  grand  conception :  so 
also  is  that  of  Joshua.  The  artist  has  had 
lofty  aims,  and  has  reached  them.  These 
are,  however,  creations  of  fancy ;  not  so 
with  her  portraits  of  Longfellow  and  a 
girl  of  Capri ;  imagination  may  have  helped 
her  in  the  latter,  but  she  was  limited  to 
stern  truth  in  delineating  the  features  of 
the  great  poet  of  America.  It  is  a  striking 
likeness,  admirably  wrought.  The  thought¬ 
ful  brow,  the  earnest  mouth,  the  whole 
expression,  indeed,  is  as  perfect  as  a  profile 
in  marble  can  be ;  while  regarded  merely 
as  a  work  of  Art,  few  efforts  in  modern 
sculpture  have  surpassed  it.  The  lady  is, 
we  know,  regarded  with  great  respect  in 
the  United  States,  where  she  has  received 
merited  homage.  She  is  as  yet  but  little 
known  in  England,  but  she  is  destined  to 
achieve  greatness  here  also. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  exhibition  of  no 
ordinary  interest  and  value  that  graced  our 
London  season  ;  one  that  was,  moreover,  a 
novelty  in  the  long  list  of  collections  of 
modern  Art  that  have  distinguished  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1870. 


SILYER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Silver  was  probably  not  discovered  until 
long  after  gold,  and  was  apparently  pre¬ 
ceded  by  both  copper  and  tin,  as  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  tumuli  of  the 
bronze  age.  The  Hebrew  word  for  silver 
has  exactly  the  signification  of  the  modern 
French  word  argent,  or  money.  Abraham, 
as  we  read  in  Holy  AVrit,  bought  the  field 
of  Ephron  for  400  shekels  of  silver.  M. 
Faucher  is  of  opinion,  that  originally 
silver  in  some  countries  was  worth  quite 
as  much  as  gold.  In  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  gold  was  only  worth  six  times  as 
much  as  silver,  and  in  some  Egyptian  laws, 
we  find  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  at  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

Silver  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Attica  by  Erichthonius,  circa  b.c.  1487. 
In  the  ancient  world  it  was  the  peculiar 
production  of  Europe.  Herodotus  mentions 
no  silver  mines  in  Asia,  though  gold 
was  plentiful  there.  Mount  Pangseus  in 
Thrace,  and  Mount  Laurium,  were  the 
most  productive.  The  latter  is  described 
by  Xenophon.  Phidon,  King  of  .^gina 
(b.c.  869),  is  said  to  have  first  coined 
silver  money  from  the  metal  obtained  from 
the  latter  mines.  In  Strabo’s  time  these 
were  completely  worked  out,  though  the 
improved  state  of  metallurgy  allowed  a 
profit  to  be  obtained  by  remelting  the  old 
slag  which  had  been  imperfectly  freed 
from  the  precious  metal.  Polybius  de¬ 
scribes  the  silver  mines  near  New  Carthage 
as  of  great  extent,  and  employing  40,000 
miners.  No  silver  mines  are  mentioned  by 
any  old  writer  as  ever  discovered  in  Italy. 
Respecting  the  early  Spanish  mines,  Mr.  0. 
AY.  King  (“  Hist,  of  Precious  Stones  and 
Metals,”  p.,121)  says  that  the  woods  clothing 
the  mountains  were  burnt  off  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  fire  (whence  called  Pyreiicec),  and 
the  silver  ore  near  the  surface  was  melted 
and  flowed  out  in  streams.  This  the 
Phoenician  traders  obtained  for  a  trifle 
from  the  ignorant  natives,  but  after  a  time 
they  worked  the  mines  themselves.  Pliny 
notices  the  separation  of  the  silver  from 
the  lead  in  the  same  melting  at  different 
temperatures :  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Pattinson’s  process.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  says  that  minium  (sulphm’et  of 
mercury),  the  vermilion  of  painting,  was 
eighty  years  before  his  time  discovered  by 
Callias,  an  Athenian,  in  a  silver  mine  at 
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Ephesus.  The  quicksilver  mine,  miniaria, 
is  the  source  of  the  Italian  miniera,  and  of 
our  mine.  The  stihium  met  with  in  silver 
mines  (our  sulphuret,  and  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony)  is  the  kohl  of  an  Oriental  lady’s 
toilette. 

The  Eomans  adopted  a  silver  currency 
269  B.c.  At  first,  the  standard  of  purity 
was  very  high.  Under  Yespasian  the 
alloy  was  one  eighth,  under  Severus  one 
half,  and  after  that  denarii  were  alloyed  to 
a  great  extent.  At  the  time  of  Oallienus, 
the  silver  currency  was  replaced  by  billon, 
in  which  the  silver  formed  but  one  fifth. 

The  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  and  Grecian 
works  in  the  precious  metals  were  all 
executed  by  the  hammer  and  the  punch, 
or  as  the  Erench  term  it,  repousse  work. 
The  Eomans  loved  to  accumulate  stores  of 
rich  plate,  chiefly  of  silver.  Their  earliest 
vessels  were  frequently  ornamented  with 
silver  relievi  of  exquisite  workmanship.* 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Crassus,  the  orator,  paid 
100  sestcrtia  (£1000)  for  a  pair  of  bowls 
enriched  in  this  manner  by  Mentor.  This 
delicate  kind  of  work  did  not  last  long,  and 
was  succeeded  by  chiselled  work,  in  which 
the  silver  was  cut  away  round  the  outlines 
of  the  design  like  a  cameo.  After  the 
time  of  Pliny,  the  Eomans  were  content 
with  producing  silver  dishes,  remarkable 
only  for  their  size.  Paths  were  even  made 
of  this  metal.  The  largest  work  in  silver 
on  record,  is  the  column  of  Theodosius, 
weighing  7,400  pounds,  which  stood  in 
front  of  Santa  Sophia,  until  melted  down 
by  Justinian. 

The  art  of  niello,  which  was  brought  to 
such  perfection  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians.  Pliny  says, — 
“Egypt  stains  silver  in  order  to  see  her 
darling  Anubis  upon  the  plate  ;  and  paints 
the  metal  instead  of  chasing  it.”  Homer 
describes  Agamemnon’s  breastplate  as  in¬ 
laid  with  outlines  “of  dark  azure.”  We 
have,  however,  no  artistic  remains  of  any 
value  ill  this  stylo  until  the  art  was  re¬ 
vived  at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Maso  Einiguerra  and  Francesco  Francia 
were  the  gi-eat  artists  of  this  period.  Cellini 
g-ives  the  receipt  for  the  composition :  one 
I)art  silver,  two  copper,  three  lead,  melted 
together,  and  poured  into  an  earthen  pot  half 
full  of  sulphur :  the  mass  ground  up,  and 
iLScd  like  enamel.  The  design  was  en¬ 
graved  on  a  i)olished  silver  plate,  and  the 
composition  fused  into  it.  The  lines  in 
the  silver  came  out  a  dark  violet,  though 
sometimes  jet  black  was  used.  This  art  is 
the  origin  of  copper-plate  engraving. 

Silver  occurs  native  in  masses,  or  in 
veins  of  calcareous  sjiar  or  quartz.  The 
filiform  varieties  are  often  composed  of  one 
or  more  series  of  octahedrons.  It  is  found 
in  ores  combined  with  oxj-gcn,  sulphur, 
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hf-ftH  'if  •'■Iv'-r  sirtii  I* -I.  f'lntriiniiijf  a  p.iir  of  os'nthari 
Ii  in  the  pnr'  »t  On  '  k  ntylo,  :ih '‘sirly  ns 

'  5.  n  ''  :  1  Ti-v  h  ;  iii'l  two  t  ill  tliiifon-  ombos^-M  'l  with 

“’  TJC’  —  fhr  Iliii'l,  till' ill  'ictl  ofwhirh  rofcTK  tlicin  to 
t  in’  <  .rh  <"  )’>  -tit»  Ics.  '1111  s  lic  now  in  tlic  tlio  l:il Uo- 
i.i  -i-.  ‘  itli,  .  pi- o  r.  of  Itomnn  workmsinsliiji  in  tlio 

rrr  h  nr'l  i  .  ‘  ■>t  Ir 'le'  Mat  'lish'  <  with  '•hsif'inff  in 

tb'  f -rstrir  Thi.i  w  r  tho  t  '  I'oiio  of  Miimiriim 
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and  chlorine,  or  with  other  metals.  It  is 
harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper. 
Next  to  gold  it  is  the  most  malleable 
metal,  and  has  been  beaten  into  leaves 
TeoWoth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  drawn 
into  wire  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
thick.  A  small  quantity  of  silver  is  con¬ 
tained  in  sea-salt,  and  various  sea- weeds. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  ashes  of  land-plants. 
Silver  being  more  plentifully  distributed 
in  the  mineralised  than  in  the  metallic 
state  than  gold,  the  metallurgical  processes 
hy  which  it  is  procured  in  a  pure  form  are 
more  complicated :  it  occurs  in  about  fifteen 
different  forms.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
ore  by  the  Mexican  amalgamative  process 
with  mercury,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  miner  of  Pachuca,  in  1537.  Another 
amalgam  process  is  called  the  European, 
which  in  the  object  is  to  obtain  chloride  of 
silver,  which  is  decomposed.  Immense 
works  of  the  kind  are  carried  on  at  Hals- 
briicke,  in  Saxony.  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison, 
in  his  “  Siluria,”  points  out  that  argenti¬ 
ferous  lead  expands  so  largely  downwards, 
which  is  exactly  contrary  with  respect  to 
gold,  into  the  bowels  of  the  rocks,  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  it  must  yield  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  silver  for  ages  to  come. 
Humboldt  expressed  to  Sir  Eoderick  his 
belief  that  the  produce  of  silver  will  be 
much  augmented,  reminding  him  how 
tracts  in  Spain  which  contained  rich  silver 
mines  in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  had  re¬ 
cently  proved  to  be  highly  productive. 
The  relative  proportion  of  the  supply  of  the 
two  precious  metals  is  well  shown  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  chap,  xxviii,  1  and  6,  “  Surely 
there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.  .....  The 
earth  hath  dust  of  gold.” 

Professor  Christomanos,  of  Athens,  in 
1868,  obtained  pure  sQver  by  distillation. 
By  the  use  of  a  sort  of  bullet-mould  made 
of  well-burnt  lime,  into  which  he  could 
direct  the  flame  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blow¬ 
pipe,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  enough 
of  the  metal  for  experiments.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  of  dazzling  whiteness.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  A  test  tube  with  mercury 
heated  to  110°  C.  was  immersed  for 
a  moment  or  two  in  the  solution,  a  dull 
white  coating  of  silver  was  deposited  on 
the  outside,  on  the  inside  was  seen  as  a 
brilliant  silver  mirror.  The  tube  was  then 
filled  with  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  and  carried  into  sunlight,  where¬ 
upon  combination  and  explosion  took 
place.  This  process  may  be  applied,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  silvering  of  glass  globes,  &c. 
But  in  1867,  Mr.  Gutzknow  presented  to 
the  California  Academy  of  National  Sciences 
a  sheet  of  chemically  pure  silver,  3  feet 
diameter,  as  thin  as  fine  paper,  beautifully 
white,  and  in  texture  like  fine  lace.  It  was 
obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  protosul- 
pbate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  silver  in  a 
largo  dish,  when  the  silver  rose  to  the 
surface  and  then  formed  into  a  sheet.* 

The  most  productive  mines  in  Europe 
arc  those  of  Hungary,  especially  those  in 
the  mountains  of  Chemnitz.  The  Andes 
are  very  rich  in  silver,  but  Mrs.  Somervillef 
points  out  that  the  mines  are  frequently  on 
such  high  ground,  that  tho  profits  are 
diminished  by  the  difficulty  of  carriage. 


*  SilvcrsmithH  loHC  a  {^reat  deal  of  silver  from  the 
I  imprcgTiatifin  of  our  atmosphere  with  sulphur  cora- 
I  p'lunds.  Various  means  had  been  tried  to  remedy  this, 

I  till  last  year  Iferr  Strolber^cr,  of  Munich,  hit  upon  the 
!  expedient  of  overlaying  his  goods  with  a  thin  coating 
of  collodion,  which  he  finds  to  answer  perfectly.  He 
first  warms  the  ai-tielcs  to  he  coated,  and  then  with  a 
I  wi'lc  soft  brush  carefully  covers  them  with  a  thin 
I  nish  collodion  diluted  with  alcoliol.  Silver  goods  pro 
I  tccte'l  in  this  way  are  as  bright  as  ever  after  a  year’s 
exposure. 

I  1  “  I’hysical  Geography,”  p.  185. 


want  of  water,  and  fuel.  Not  a  drop  of 
water  is  to  he  found  in  a  circuit  of  nine 
miles  round  the  silver  mines  of  Copiapo  in 
Chili.  A  poor  man  discovered  these  in 
1832  by  finding  a  mass  of  silver  while 
rooting  out  a  tree.  Sixteen  veins  of  silver 
were  found  in  the  first  four  days.  One 
mass  found  weighed  5,000  lbs.*  In 
these  mines  the  silver  veins  are  sometimes 
cut  off  by  a  dike  of  limestone,  hut  on  the 
underside  of  the  dike  it  is  found  richer  than 
ever.  In  Peru  there  are  silver  mines  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Andes,  from  Caxa- 
marca  to  the  desert  of  Atacama.  The 
mines  at  Pasco  have  been  worked  since 
1630.  These  were  so  rich  that  the  metal 
was  often  cut  out  with  a  chisel.  In  1 749 
a  mass  weighing  370  lbs.  was  sent  to 
Spain.  The  mines  of  Kongsherg,  in  Nor¬ 
way,  have  afforded  magnificent  examples 
of  native  silver.  In  the  royal  collection  at 
Copenhagen  is  a  piece  from  this  mine 
which  weighs  560  lbs.,  and  is  worth  £1,680. 
This  native  silver  generally  contains  some 
per  cent,  of  mercury,  which  accounts  for  its 
whiteness.  In  the  United  States  sEver  is 
disseminated  through  much  of  the  copper 
of  Michigan.  Euhy  silver  is  abundant  in 
Mexico.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
brilliant  cochineal  colour  and  red  streak. 
It  generally  yields  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

Cicero  affirmed  that  no  silver  was  to  be 
found  in  Britain,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  the  ancient  Britons 
worked  it  here.  A  piece  of  silver  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  discovered  in  a  British  barrow,  t 
Col.  Villancey  in  ‘  ‘  Collectanea  de  Eehns 
Hibernicis  ”  (iv.  459),  gives  an  account  of 
a  large  silver-ring  fibula,  with  an  acus  of 
great  length,  and  halls  cut  on  one  side  so 
as  to  resemble  a  crystallised  surface. 
There  are  fine  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Silver  plate 
and  vessels  in  England  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Wilfrid,  a  North¬ 
umbrian  bishop,  in  709. 

There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  in 
Norrie’s  Law — a  tumulus  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  near  the  town 
of  Largo,  Eifeshire — a  great  warrior  was 
buried  in  silver  armour.  In  1819  a  poor 
man  near  Largo  was  observed  to  become 
suddenly  possessed  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  silversmith  of  Cupar  had  been  offered  a 
quantity  of  antique  silver  for  sale,  and  a 
still  larger  part  was  taken  to  Edinburgh. 
The  owner  of  the  estate  heard  of  this,  and 
learned  that  the  man  in  question  had  made 
an  excavation  in  the  Law,  and  found  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  metal.  But  he 
had  not  taken  all,  and  when  General 
Durham  caused  the  place  to  be  explored, 
some  lozenge-shaped  plates,  &c.,  were  dis¬ 
covered.  Twenty  years  after,  Mr.  Buist, 
of  Cupar,  heard  of  the  “find,”  and  wrote 
a  paper  on  the  subject.  He  says  “the 
fragments  of  the  Norrie’s  Law  armour  now 
in  the  possession  of  General  Durham  of 
Largo  House,  consist  of  two  circles  or 
armlets,  rather  rudely  formed,  and  in  in¬ 
different  preservation ;  of  two  bodkins  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship;  of  two 
lozenge-shaped  plates,  marked  with  the 
symbols  of  the  cross-stones,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  finger  ring  in  the  form  of  a  coiled  ser¬ 
pent;  a  small  sword  hook;  the  mouthpiece 
and  lip  of  a  very  large  sword  scabbard ;  an 
ornamental  circular  plate ;  and  various 


*  “  Pieppig’s  Travels  in  Chili  and  Peru.” 

+  Mr.  E.  Hoare  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archm- 
ologieal  Institute,  December  2,  1853,  three  examples  of 
silver-ring  money  ;  two  of  these  were  found  at  Water¬ 
ford.  Silver-rings  of  this  description  are  rare  in  Ireland, 
notice  of  several  specimens  with  weights  and  form  are 
given  by  Mr.  Windele  in  his  memoir  on  Irish  lung- 
i  money  (Trans.  Kilkenny  Society,  i.  .332). 
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other  lesser  fragments  whose  uses  have 
not  been  precisely  determined.  They  con¬ 
tain  24  ozs.  troy  of  fine  silver.  They  formed 
part  of  a  rich  coat  of  scale  armour,  the 
pieces  of  which  consisted  of  small-sized 
lozenge-shaped  plates  of  silver,  suspended 
loosely  by  a  hook  from  the  upper  corner. 
The  helmet,  shield,  and  sword-hilt  were, 
when  found,  quite  entire,  as  were  some 
portion  of  the  sword-sheath.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  cross-hilted  weapon, 
such  as  were  commonly  used  with  Both 
hands.  No  parts  or  relics  of  the  blade 
were  discernible.  No  bones,  ashes,  or 
human  remains  appear  to  have  been  found 
near.  The  pieces  of  armour  were  with¬ 
drawn  piecemeal,  and  sold  by  a  hawker 
for  what  they  would  bring.  The  circles 
resemble  certain  mysterious  gold  orna¬ 
ments  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.” 
Coins  were  found  with  the  armour,  but 
these  valuable  objects  are  wholly  lost 
sight  of.  Mr.  E.  Eobertson,  jeweller,  of 
Cupar,  purchased  about  £25  worth  of  this 
silver,  and  a  person  at  Edinburgh  bought 
about  £20  worth,  and  as  much  more  is 
believed  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  other 
means.  The  whole  of  this  went  to  the 
melting-pot,  but  Mr.  Eobertson  has  a 
distinct  recollection  of  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  armour  purchased  by  him, 
which  he  described  to  Mr.  Buist.  The 
articles  described  above  by  the  latter 
gentleman  were  those  portions  of  the  trea¬ 
sure  left  or  neglected  by  the  finder,  and 
picked  up  afterwards.  Mr.  Patrick  Chal¬ 
mers  gives  representations  of  the  principal 
objects  found  at  Norrie’s  Law  in  his  costly 
work  issued  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Way  contributes  a  well-illus¬ 
trated  paper  on  the  subject  in  Arclimolocjical 
Journal,  vi.  248.  The  scroll  ornaments  on 
one  of  the  silver  plates  are  like  those  found 
in  decorative  borders  of  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Two  of  the 
lozenge- shaped  plates  are  charged  with 
the  mystic  Z-shaped  symbol  found  on 
sculptured  crosses  in  Scotland.  Objects 
of  metal  exhibiting  spiral  ornaments  of 
this  character  are  of  great  rarity  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Way  considers  that  the  scales 
could  not  have  been  suspended  as  Mr. 
Buist  thinks,  for  the  small  boss  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  scales  is  without  any 
perforation,  and  the  reverse  has  no  appa¬ 
rent  means  of  suspension.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  head  of  one  of  the  bodkins  is  en¬ 
graved  the  Z  symbol.  One  like  it  of  silver, 
with  a  similar  triple  head,  is  figured  in 
Walker’s  “Dress  of  the  Dish”  (PI.  II). 
General  Vallancey  says  the  ancient  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  prescribe  the  lawful  value  of  the 
silver  bodkins  of  various  classes  ;  that  of  the 
king  or  bard  being  fixed  at  thirty  heifers. 
The  style  of  ornament  of  these  relics  would 
lead  us  to  assign  them  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  The  striking  identity  in  de¬ 
tails  connect  them  with  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  monuments  in  North  Britain. 
An  obscure  belief  had  subsisted  among 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  that  in  Nor¬ 
rie’s  Law  had  been  deposited  a  warrior  and 
his  steed,  placed  in  an  erect  position.  He 
was,  according  to  this  popular  relation,  the 
chief  of  a  great  army,  though  in  the  whole 
host  he  alone  was  armed  in  this  manner. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  Silbury  Hill, 
Wilts  (170  feet  high,  and  500  in  diameter 
at  the  base),  an  immense  tumulus  was 
opened  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
human  bones,  and  iron  bridle-bit  found 
near  the  surface  are  held  to  have  been  the 
relics  of  some  ancient  king,  over  whose 
body,  seated  on  horseback,  this  ancient 
monument  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reared. 


We  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  silver 
mines  in  Great  Britain.  The  mines  of 
Combe  -  Martin,  near  Ilfracombe,  Devon 
(anciently  Martinscomhe,  derived,  says  Cam¬ 
den,  from  British  Kum,  a  valley,  and 
Martin  de  Tours,  a  Norman  lord  who  had 
possession  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.),  were 
discovered  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
These  were,  of  course,  argentiferous  lead 
mines  :  337  men  were  brought  from  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire  to  work  them*  Ac¬ 
cording  to  accounts  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  the  22nd  Edward  I.,  William  Wymond- 
ham  accounted  for  270  lbs.  weight  of  silver 
for  Lady  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Barr,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  I.  In  the  23rd  of  the  same 
reign  522  lbs.  10  dwts.  were  accounted  for. 
In  the  next  year  704  lbs.  of  fine  silver  in 
wedges  were  brought  to  London,  and  in 
1297  260  miners  were  pressed  out  of  the 
Peak  to  work  them.  In  the  next  reign 
gold  and  silver  mines  were  made  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  crown  under  the  name  of  Mines 
Royal,  which  were  thus  defined  : — “  When 
the  ore  does  not  yield  so  much  gold  and 
silver  as  will  exceed  the  cost  of  refining, 
and  the  loss  of  the  baser  metal,  it  is  called 
a  poor  mine.  But  when  the  ore  yields  gold 
or  silver  to  an  amount  which  will  exceed 
the  charge  of  refining  and  the  loss  of  the 
baser  ore,  it  is  caUed  a  rich  mine,  or  a  Mine 
Royal,  and  is  appertaining  to  the  king  by 
his  prerogative.  In  1326  it  appears  that 
the  mine  of  Birlond  (which  Lysons  takes  to 
be  Beer- Alston)  was  in  the  king’s  hands, 
certain  persons  being  employed  to  elect 
miners  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  to  bring  back  such  as  had  de¬ 
serted  the  works.  In  the  early  part  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.’s  reign,  he  gave  the  inhabitants  of 
Devon  liberty  to  dig  for  gold  or  silver  on 
their  own  lands  for  two  years,  rendering  an 
account  to  the  king’s  clerks  (Pat.  Eot.,  12 
Edward  III.).  He  found  the  produce  of  the 
Combe-Martin  mines  very  convenient  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  wars  with 
France.  In  1358  the  king  granted  to  John 
Ballantine  and  Walter  Bolbolter  all  his 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  took  them  into 
his  own  hands.  In  1360  a  writ  was  issued 
authorising  certain  persons  to  work  in  the 
king’s  mines  in  Devon.  In  the  next  year 
John  Wolf  was  made  controller  of  the 
king’s  mines  in  that  county  (Pat.  Eot.,  25 
Ed.  III.).  Among  the  records  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  is  a  fragment  of  an  indenture 
between  Eichard  II.  and  Henry  de  Burton 
respecting  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Cornwall.  In  1384  the  same  monarch 
granted  Nicholas  Wake,  clerk,  license  to 
dig  for  the  precious  metals  in  Devon  for 
ten  years,  paying  tithes  to  the  church,  and 
one-ninth  to  the  king.  Eoyal  mines,  Lysons 
says,  were  first  worked  at  the  king’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  when  they  became  less  produc¬ 
tive  were  farmed  out.  In  1405  Henry  and 
John  Derby  had  a  lease  of  the  king’s  mines 
in  Devon,  the  prior  of  Pilton  being  made 
controller.  Henry  YI.  granted  Eichard 
Carson  his  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Cornwall  for  twenty  years,  with  wood  and 
underwood  for  refining  the  metals  (Pat. 
Eot.,  19  Hen.  VI.).  In  1427  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  had  a  lease  of  the  Devon  mines 


*  The  mines  of  the  High  Peak,  Derbyshire,  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  miners  -were  governed  by  ciuions 
laws  and  customs,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  time  of 
Ed.  I.  All  these  laws  were  collected  and  published  in 
1734  by  George  Steer.  Many  very  curious  words  were 
used  by  the  miners  :  e.g.,  feaigh,  refuse  washed  from 
the  ore ;  sfowscs,  marks  set  in  the  ground ;  coes,  huts  to 
keep  their  tools  in  ;  huddle,  the  troughs  for  washing  the 
ore ;  lot  and  cope,  the  two  duties  paid  on  the  ore 
[Reliquary,  viii.  41].  In  Reliquary,  iv.  43,  is  an  account 
of  some  ancient  mining  tools  found  at  the  Hilltop  mine. 
Great  Hucklow,  Derbyshire ;  and  some  of  the  drinking- 
cups  called  tygs,  used  by  miners. 


for  ten  years,  and  in  1438  John  Solers  for 
twenty  years,  paying  to  the  crown  one-fif¬ 
teenth  of  pure  gold  and  silver  (Lysons’ 
“  Magna  Brit.,”  vi.).  John  Bottright,  the 
king’s  chaplain,  was  controller  of  the  mines 
in  1451;  he  was  made  governor  of  the  mine 
at  Beer-Ferrers,  Devon,  in  1457  ;  and  soon 
after  we  find  him  complaining  that  Eobert 
Glover,  by  order  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
(Eoger  Champernoune),  had  taken  away 
144  holds  of  glance  ore,  value  £15  6s.  Sd. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  lA^.,  the 
king’s  mines  in  Devon, and  Cornwall  were 
leased  to  Sir  John  Neville,  of  Montague,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £110.  Henry  VII.  leased 
the  mines  to  Sir  Eobert  Willoughby. 

The  Combe-Martin  mines  appear  to  have 
been  neglected  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when  they  were  reopened  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  a  skilful  engineer. 
Camden  informs  us  that  the  queen  pre¬ 
sented  two  silver  cups  made  from  this 
metal,  respectively,  to  AV.  Bourchier,  Earl 
of  Bath,  and  Sir  E.  Martin,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  with  inscription,  dated  1593.  The 
inscription  on  that  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Bath  was  : — 

“  In  Martin’s  Combe,  long  lay  I  hid. 

Obscure,  depress’d  with  grossest  soyl, 
Debased  much  with  mixed  lead. 

Till  Bulmer  came,  whose  skill  and  toyl 
Eetined  me  so  pure  and  clean 
As  rycher,  no  were  else  is  seen. 

“Ajid  adding  yet  a  further  grace 
By  fashion  he  did  enable 
Me  worthy  for  to  take  a  place — 

To  serve  at  any  prince’s  table  : 

Combe  Martin  gave  the  ore  alone, 

Bulmer  the  fining,  and  fasliion.” 

t  Nostrse  Redemptionis  1593 
'(  Reginfe  Virginis  35.” 

On  the  other,  which  is  still  used  in  the  city 
of  London — 

“  When  water- workes  in  Broken- wharff 
At  first  erected  were, 

And  Beavis  Bulmer,  by  his  art 
The  water  ’gan  to  rear  ; 

“  Dispersed  I  in  earth  did  lye, 

Since  alle  beginning  olde 
In  place  called  Combe,  where  Martin  long 
Had  hid  me  in  his  mold. 

“  I  did  no  service  on  the  earth 
Nor  no  man  sate  me  free. 

Tin  Bulmer,  by  his  skill  and  change. 

Did  frame  me  this  to  be.”* 

These  mines  appear  to  have  been  soon 
closed,  for  the  following  letter  written  by 
Charles  I.f  proves  that  the  idea  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  re-opening  them. 

“  Charles  E.— 

‘  ‘  Trusty  and  welbeloued — we  greet 
you  well — we  haue  receiued  a  faire  cha¬ 
racter  of  your  affections  to  our  welbeloued 
seruant,  Thomas  Bushell,  Esq.,  and  of  your 
seruiceable  endeauors  for  aduancing  his 
further  discouery  of  the  mynes  att  Oum- 
martin,  in  order  to  the  public  good,  and 
hauing  had  a  sight  of  the  oare,  which  we 
conceiue  lyes  there  in  uast  proportions, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  ancient 
records  in  that  behalfe — we  haue  thought 
fitt,  not  only  to  let  you  know  that  we  shall 
esteem  it  an  acceptable  seruice,  if  by  pur¬ 
suance  of  your  first  principles  you  add  to 
his  encouragements,  but  alsoe  by  an  act  of 
grace  that  may  reward  you  or  your  posterity 
readily  made  good  the  same — soe  not 
doubting  your  chearful  compliance  with 
him — all  things  tending  to  ye  aduancement 
of  soe  good  a  worke,  we  bid  you  farewell. 
Giuen  under  our  sign  and  manual  at  Court, 
at  Newport,  in  ye  Isle  of  AVight,  this  27th 
day  of  October,  in  ye  24th  year  of  our  reigne, 
1648. 


*  These  inscriptions  are  taken  from  Prince’s  “Wor¬ 
thies”  (Ed.  1810),  who  quotes  them  from  Westcote’s 
MSS. 

+  Now  in  the  possession  of  C.  Webber,  Esq.,  of 
Buckland  House,  near  Braunton  (Banfield’s  “  Hand¬ 
book,  N.  Devon,”  83). 
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“  To  our  trusty  and  ■\relbeloued  subject, 
Lewis  Incleton,  of  Braunton,  in  our  county 
of  Deuon,  Esq.” 

Mr.  Busbell  was  a  celebrated  mineralogist 
of  that  day,  and  a  pupil  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  He  again  strongly  recommended 
the  re  working  of  these  mines  to  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1659.  Euller,  who  wrote 
soon  after  the  Eestoration,  observes  that 
the  mines  had  not  recovered  their  former 
credit.  From  1813  they  were  worked  for 
four  years,  during  which  time  208  tons  of 
ore  were  shipped  for  Bristol ;  but  the 
quantity  of  silver  did  not  pay  the  working 
expenses,  and  the  mines  were  closed  in 
1817.  They  were  resumed  again  in  1835, 
shafts,  120  fathoms  deep,  being  sunk,  and 
as  much  as  168  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton  of 
ore  has  been  obtained. 

The  mines  at  Beer-Alston*  and  Beer- 
Ferrerst  are  'remarkable  for  the  length  of 
time  for  which  at  different  periods  they 
have  been  worked  and  for  the  quantity  of 
silver  they  contained.  One  of  these  was 
worked  temp.  Charles  II.  by  Sir  John  May¬ 
nard,  but  without  success.  In  1783  or 
1784  the  mine  was  opened  by  Christopher 
Gullet,  Esq.  :  the  silver  produced  for  two 
years  was  6,500  ozs.  Preparations  were 
made  for  re-opening  the  Beer-Alston  mines 
in  1807,  and  6,000  ozs.  of  silver  were  pro¬ 
cured  in  six  weeks.  In  1787  Mr.  Gullet 
re-opened  a  lead  and  silver  mine  at  Newton, 
St.  Gyres,  Devon,  but  it  was  abandoned 
after  five  or  six  years.  The  ore  yielded 
30  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  J  The  Beer- 
Alston  and  Beer-Ferrers  mines  are  worked 
still.  The  silver  in  the  former  mine  is 
situate  in  ki/Ias,  a  kind  of  slate  which  is 
chiefly  filled  with  fluor-spar  and  galena. 
The  silver  extracted  amounted  to  70  ozs. 
to  the  ton  of  lead.  In  1811  a  rich  vein  was 
discovered,  and  in  six  weeks  6,000  ozs.  of 
silver  were  extracted  from  the  lead.  About 
four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Callington 
is  a  silver  mine  of  another  description,  and 
native  silver  was  discovered.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  that  rare  mineral  horn  silver 
were  discovered  in  a  mine  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall,  near  Peri’anzabuloe.  The 
llerland  copper-mine,  near  Eedruth,  has 
also  yielded  native  silver,  so  also  Iluel 
Mexico,  in  Cubert.  A  lead  mine  near 
Truro  at  one  time  yielded  100  ozs.  of  silver 
to  the  ton ;  but,  on  the  average,  argenti¬ 
ferous  lead  does  not  contain  more  than 
20  ozs.  to  the  ton.  I^ysons  says  the 
j)rincipal  silver  mines  of  G'ornwall  of  late 
years  have  been  Iluel  Mexico,  in  Cubert; 
llerland,  in  Gwinear;  and  Duel  Duchy,  in 
'  ah-iock.  The  expen.sos  at  Ilviel  Mexico 
exct.-eded  the  profits,  notwitlistanding  the 
horn  silver  produced.  The  llerland  mine 
yielded  about  £8,000  worth  of  ore,  and  Iluel 
I’asset  £3,800.  Besides  argentiferous  leads 
the  gf  ssaiig  (ochreous  iron  ore)  yield  silver 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  silver  yielded  per  ton  of  ore  is 
higher  in  Devon  than  in  Cornwall. 

Whitaker,  in  his  “  History  of  Craven,” 
p.  ](»2,  say  there  was  a  tradition  that 

I'..' ■wriT  jn’v'Ti  tiy  tJic  fonriucior  to  a 
t'riinrli  tho  Al'Ti'.on  family,  -.vla  rirr  it  took  the  name 
of  Ik’er-Alenvon.  eomipted  inl<;  Ileer-AIrtrin.  ItpasHcd 
■;Tily  t<:  tie  I'riT.'ra,  f 'hampernoiins,  lilonntH, 
.Maynerd*..  and  . 

♦  railed  frmn  t'le  n'-tde  family  of  I'errerH.  In 
liiirke's  “  Landerl  fientry."  it  i«  atafed  that  the  family 

d'  ‘ndfd  from  W'llehelin,  a  Norman,  who^e  fon 
lien;;  _  mmMl  th-  na:r.e  of  IVrri'  -j,  a  small  town  of 
•-astinor;  ,  in  Kranr.-,  •  ‘hi  rwirc  called  h'errii  re;;,  from 
t-  ■  in-n  miner  with  whirh  that  eoiintry  abounded. 
I'enry  di  Forie  i  hr  of  the  old  Karl':  of  lierbv, 

w  timant  .  <•,.;  i«  unc  .  the  f 'onf]iieror,  and  held 
r-normoo  c  in  rr - jiy  eoantic-s,  hii  rnput  inro  iut 

t  "  •  Tiitl  v.  in  ^T  tff.jniahire.  A  tradition  makes 
theorigin.al  fenera  Mmstcr  of  the  IToi-a  to  the  Con- 
■  :  r‘r. 

,  -  V  “  W-a-r,  rr:f.."  "SS. 


William  Pudsey,  who  held  the  estate  of 
Bolton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Giseburn, 
Yorkshire,  from  1577  to  1629,  had  upon 
his  land  a  lead  mine  very  rich  in  silver. 
A  great  deal  of  this  he  is  supposed  to  have 
coined,  there  being  many  shillings  marked 
with  an  escalop,  which  the  people  of  the 
county  called  Pudsey  shillings.*  The 
author  of  Webster’s  “  Metallographia  ” 
(1671),  p.  21,  says  that  he  procured  some  of 
the  ore  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  26 
lbs.  of  silver  per  ton.  He  says  the  miners 
are  so  cunning  that  if  they  meet  with  any 
vein  that  contains  so  much  ore  as  will 
make  it  a  mine  royal,  they  will  not  discover 
it.  About  1660  Ambrose  IPudsey  petitioned 
the  king,  that  as  he  had  for  many  years  con¬ 
cealed  a  “myne  royall”  in  Craven,  in  York¬ 
shire,  he  might  have  a  patent  for  digging  and 
refining  the  same.  Webster,  in  his  ‘  ‘  History 
of  Metals,”  1671,  mentions  another  locality 
in  Yorkshire  for  argentiferous  lead  ore — 
Bronghite  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Slaid- 
burn. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  E.S.A. 

[To  he  continued.') 

THE  ST.  JAMES’S  GALLERY. 

It  very  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  critic 
to  visit  such  a  collection  as  this — containing,  as 
it  does,  not  only  several  pictures  each  of  which 
may  he  described  as  “  an  exhibition  in  itself,” 
but  many  choice,  and  no  had,  paintings. 

Chief  of  the  contents  of  this  gallery,  at 
17,  Eegent  Street,  in  subject  and  in  import¬ 
ance,  is  the  ‘  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,’  by 
Sir  Noel  Paton,  a  life  -  size  composition, 
containing  upwards  of  twenty  figures.  The 
central  Personage,  bearing  the  cross,  is  turn¬ 
ing,  with  a  wonderful  expression  of  pity  and 
tenderness,  to  address  a  woman  who  is  faint¬ 
ing  at  the  sight  of  his  suffering.  “  Weep 
not  for  me,  daughter  of  Jerusalem,”  he  appears 
to  say,  “but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your 
children.”  The  head  has  the  traditional  like¬ 
ness — the  hair  is  a  rich  auburn.  The  crown  of 
thorns  has  dra'wm  blood  from  the  brow.  The  left 
hand,  which  presses  upon  the  cross,  is  most  beau¬ 
tifully  drawn ;  the  right  hand  is  extended  to¬ 
wards  the  woman.  The  Saviour  is  dressed  in  a 
seamless  robe  of  pink,  with  a  mantle  of  a  rich 
blue,  of  a  tint  like  that  of  which  the  secret  died 
with  Perugino.  A  radiance  that  takes,  but  not 
obtrusively,  the  form  of  a  cruciform  nimbus, 
gleams  from  the  head  upon  the  wood  of  the 
cross  resting  on  the  shoulders.  Two  stalwart 
forms — one  only  partly  draped,  the  other  in 
iron  armour,  and  with  a  lion’s  skin  pulled  over 
his  head — are  bending  forward  to  take  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  instrument  of  torture,  at 
the  command  of  a  dignified  mounted  centurion; 
the  noble  head  of  whoso  horse,  showing  just 
behind  the  principal  figure,  may  be  thought  to 
intimate  the  existence  of  a  relationship,  deeper 
than  that  of  form  or  of  system  alone,  between  the 
mule  and  the  articulate  speaking  members  of 
the  great  torresti'ial  familJ^ 

A  group  of  fine  heads,  to  the  right,  presents 
a  striking  contrast — the  youthful  disciple  John, 
designated  by  a  faint  nimbus  ;  a  dark-bearded 
man,  witli  profoundly  sympathetic  aspect— per- 
ha])8  Joseph  of 'Arimathea;  a  doubtful  or  sneer¬ 
ing  Pharisee,  a  furious  zealot,  and  a  tearful 
iilagdaleno.  Beneath  them,  again,  is  a  group 
of  women  and  children  bewailing  the  sorrow  of 
Him  who  ever  had  a  word  of  love  both  for  the 
woman  and  for  the  child. 

'I'his  fine  picture  ought  to  be  a  pride  and 
adornment  in  our  National  Gallery.  Any 
gallery,  in  or  out  of  England,  would  reckon 
it  among  its  master-pieces. 

Among  the  other  treasures  collected  with  so 
much  spirit  and  good  taste  by  IMr.  Brooks  is  a 
lovely  ‘  Elora,’  by  Greuze,  from  Prince  Demi- 


*  Hawkins,  in  his  “  Silver  Coins  of  England  ”  (p.  154), 
rays  the  so-called  rndsey  shilling  is  nothing  more 
th  in  the  oapriec  of  some  silversmith. 


doff’s  collection ;  a  thoroughly  French  Flora,  hien 
entendue,  with  a  charming  little  amorino  floating 
behind  her. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  pale  beauty  of 
the  ‘  Flora  ’  is  ‘  A  Peep,  bj^  Twilight,  into  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,’  with  deer  browsing 
and  reposing  under  the  trees,  by  Rosa  Bonheur. 
Except  for  the  greater  detail  of  the  foliage 
given  by  the  female  artist  the  picture  might 
have  been  by  Dore. 

Four,  charming  landscapes  by  Linnell 
continue  the  catalogue.  Then  we  have  a  won¬ 
derful  Meissonnier,  painted  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French— the  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial  receiving  a  deputation  at 
Nancy. 

To  describe  all  the  pictures  worth  notice 
would  be  to  turn  Mr.  Brooks’  list  of 
ninety-four  paintings  into  a  catalogue  raisonne  ; 
which,  by-the-bye,  would  be  a  verj-  interesting 
work.  An  ‘  Old  Covenanter,’  by  Faed,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  gem.  There  is  a  large  and  striking  view  of 
‘  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy,’  by  J.  Webb; 
a  charming  Spanish  study  ‘  L’ AUegro  ’ — it 
should  be  L’Allegra — by  J.  B.  Burgess;  and  the 
principal  incident  in  the  large  picture  of  the 
‘  Derby  Day,’  by  Frith  himself,  showing  all  the 
sparkle  of  the  large  picture. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  find  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  added  to  his  collection  two  more 
very  valuable  pictures.  One  is  fresh  from  the 
easel  of  John  Faed.  A  tall,  Juno-like  woman 
(but  a  Juno  translated  into  English)  stands 
with  her  graceful  back  towards  the  spectator, 
displaying  a  neck  and  shoulder  of  unusual 
symmetry.  She  is  dressed  in  a  richly-flowered 
silk,  and  looking  in  a  cheval  glass,  which 
reflects  not  only  the  gay  brocade,  with  a  front 
view  of  the  queenly  figure,  but  also  a  very 
handsome  face,  adorned  with  rich,  golden- 
brown  hair,  recalling  very  forcibly  the  well 
Ifnown  portrait  by  Paris  Bordone  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  subdued  and  well 
chosen  tints  of  a  Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor, 
the  flowers  on  the  table,  in  the  hair,  the  charm¬ 
ing  litter  of  a  morning  cap  with  a  blue  ribbon 
hanging  on  the  support  of  the  glass,  the 
crimson  velvet  of  the  chairs,  the  gleam  of  a 
salver  of  old  gold  plate  on  the  sideboard,  make 
this  picture  a  remarkable  study  of  full,  har¬ 
monious,  well  balanced  colouring. 

The  second  gem  is  still  more  rare — a  real 
“bit”  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Very  seldom  do 
we  light  upon  a  picture  which  explains  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  this  artist  as  a  colourist.  His  drawing 
remains,  but  his  tints  are,  for  the  most  part, 
gone.  His  pictures  are  the  ghosts  of  themselves. 
In  the  one  before  us — it  is  an  original  study  of 
the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’- — the  whites  and  greys 
and  yellows  have  faded  into  an  indescribable 
Rembrandt-like  gloom.  But  in  the  face,  the 
dark  eyes,  the  lips,  the  delicately  tinted  cheek, 
lingers  the  magic  charm  of  Sir  Joshua’s  colour. 


ART-UNION  OE  LONDON. 

The  following  selection  of  pictures  has  been 
made  by  prizeholders  since  our  last  report : — 

From  the  Rot  at.  Acadejiy. — ‘  The  Vestal,’ E.  Crowe, 
2001. ;  ‘  Highland  Cattle  going  South,’  Henry  Garland, 
761. ;  ‘Mountain-Torrent,  near  Coniston,’  R.  Harwood, 
601. ;  ‘The  Worsted- winder,’  A.  Stocks,  .351. ;  ‘Take  a 
Run  in  the  Garden,’  C.  Armytage,  251. ;  ‘  A  Backwater 
on  the  Wey,’  Miss  A.  Esoombe,  201. ;  ‘  Shepherd’s 
Dauglitor,’  G.  WcUs,  201. 

From  the  Society  of  BEiTisii  Artists. — ‘  Hillsbo¬ 
rough,’  .J.  Tennant,  511.  15s. ;  ‘  The  Moorland  Bridge,’ 
G.  A.  Holmes,  4.51.;  ‘Llyn  Hessie— Moel  Siahod,’  J. 
Sycr,  451. ;  ‘  The  River  Llugwy,  near  Capel  Curig,’  S. 
R.  Percy ,  451. ;  ‘  Summer,’  A.  W.  WiRiams,  401. ;  ‘  At 
Inglehy,  on  the  Trent,’ G.  S.  Walters,  351.;  ‘Leith 
Roads,’  J.  J.  Wilson,  .351.  ;  ‘Summer-time,’  J.  H.  S. 
Mann,  ,351. ;  ‘  River-scene— Moonlight,’  J.  C.  Thom,  311. 
10s.;  ‘La  Petite  Mere,’ E.  Roberts,  301.;  ‘A  Pool  on 
the  Lowthcr/  Walter  H.  ITostcr,  35^. ;  ‘  The  Shepherd 
Boy,’  G.  A.  Holmes,  251. ;  ‘  Morning  on  the  Thames, 
T.  F.  Wainowright,  2.51.  ;  ‘  Near  Arundel,  Sussex,’  T. 
Pyne,  251.  ;  ‘  h^b-tide,’  A.  J.  Woolmer,  201. ;  A 
Mountain  Spring,’  G.  Wells,  201. ;  ‘  Beech-trees,  Up 
Park,’ A.  B.  Cole,  201. 

From  the  AVater-Coloiir  Society —  The  Rialto, 
Venice,’  William  Callow,  501. 

I'p.o.M  THE  General  Exiiimtion  of  Water-colour 
Drawinqs.— ‘  The  Birth  of  a  Fairy,’  J.  Fitzgerald,  301. 
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The  Red  Deawing-Room  coDtains  many  fine 
paintings  and  several  articles  of  virtu. 

The  Cedar  Drawing-Room  is  a  remarkably 
elegant  apartment,  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
having  a  magnificent  and,  said  to  be,  unique 
chimney-piece.  In  this  room  are  many  re¬ 
markably  fine  paintings,  including  ‘  Charles  I.,’ 
byVandj'ck;  ‘  Circe,’ by  Guido ;  the  ‘Family 
of  Charles  I.,’  &c. ;  and  some  highly  in¬ 
teresting  bronzes,  Etruscan  vases.  The  main 
feature  of — 

The  Gilt  Drawing-Room  is  its  superb  geo¬ 
metric  ceiling,  which  is  richly  painted  and  gilt 
— the  walls  being  decorated  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  Among  the  paintings  in  this  room  may 
be  noted  the  ‘  Earl  of  Strafford,’  by  Vandyck  ; 
‘Algernon  Percy,’,  by  Dodson;  ‘Charles  I.,’ 

‘  Henrietta  Maria,’  and  ‘  Prince  Rupert,’  by  Van 
dyck  ;  ‘Ignatius  Loyola,’  by  Rubens  ;  ‘  Robert 
Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsay,’  byDornelius  Jansen ; 


‘  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,’  after  Van¬ 
dyck  ;  a  ‘  Young  Girl,’  by  Murillo ;  ‘  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,’  and  many  others. 

The  State  Bed-Room.  The  bed  and  furni¬ 
ture  in  this  room  are  said  originally  to  hav^e 
belonged  to  Queen  Anne,  and  were  presented 
to  the  Warwick  family  by  King  George  III. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  Brussels  tapestry  of 
the  date  of  1604.  The  bed  and  hangings  are 
of  crimson  velvet.  Ov'er  the  chimney-picce 
is  a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  the  room  also  contains 
other  interesting  paintings  and  ornaments. 

The  Boudoir  is  a  lovely  little  room,  forming 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  suite  of  rooms. 
The  ceiling  is  enriched  with  the  family  crest 
and  coronets,  and  there  are  among  the  paint¬ 
ings  a  portrait  of  H  enry  VIII.,  by  Holbein 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Barbara  Villiers, 
by  Lely  ;  ‘  A  Dead  Christ,’  by  Carracci ;  ‘  A 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HAXL,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTiaUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLBWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.8.A. 

WARWICK  CASTLE. 

HE  Castle  of  War¬ 
wick  occupies 
the  summit 
of  a  steep 
hill,  which 
must  greatly 
have  aided 
its  artificial 
defences  in 
the  “  olden 
time.”  The 
present  ap¬ 
proach  to  it 
is  by  a  nar¬ 
row  passage 
cut  through 
the  solid 
rock,  and 
extending 
from  the 
main  en¬ 
trance  to  the 
porter’s 
lodge  front¬ 
ing  the  road  to  Leamington.  Passing  through 
this  lodge,  the  visitor,  after  proceeding  some 
distance  along  the  rocky  passage,  enters  the 
outer  court-yard,  “  where  the  stupendous  line  of 
fortifications  breaks  suddenly  upon  the  sight 
in  all  its  bold  magnificence.”  Of  the  two  famous 
towers  that  of  Guy  is  on  the  right,  while  that 
of  Caesar  is  on  the  left ;  they  are  connected  by 
a  strong  embattled  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  ponderous  arched  gateway,  flanked  by 
towers,  and  succeeded  by  a  second  arched  gate¬ 
way,  with  towers  and  battlements,  “  formerly 
defended  by  two  port-holes,  one  of  which  still 
remains ;  before  the  whole  is  a  disused  moat, 
with  an  arch  thrown  over  it  at  the  gateway, 
where  was  once  a  drawbridge.”  Passing  the 
double  gateway  the  court-yard  is  entered. 
Thus  seen,  the  castellated  mansion  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  feudal  barons  has  a  tranquil  and 
peaceful  aspect ;  fronting  it  is  a  green  sward 
and  the  “frowning  keep,”  which  conceals  all 
its  gloomier  features  behind  a  screen  of  ivy  and 
evergreen  shrubs.  Uninjured  by  time,  and 
unaltered  in  appearance  by  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  except  in  being  surrounded  and  made 
picturesque  by  trees  and  shrubs,  it  still  stands, 
as  of  old,  on  the  top  of  its  mound.  The 
“  Bear  Tower,”  with  a  flight  of  steps  descending 
to  a  subterranean  passage,  leading  no  one 
knows  whither,  will  be  noticed,  as  also  will 
“  Guy’s  Tower.” 

From  this  inner  court  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
leads  to  the  entranee  to  the  Great  Hall,  which 
is  of  large  size ;  its  walls  are  decorated  with 
arms  and  armour  of  various  periods  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  with  antlers  and  other  appropriate 
objects.  On  one  side  of  this  hall  are  the  state 
rooms,  and  on  the  other  the  domestic  apart¬ 
ments,  forming  a  line  of  333  feet  in  length. 
The  Hall,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
have  been  “  subjected  to  the  deleterious  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  upholsterer,”  and  are  made  gor¬ 
geous  and  beautiful  in  accordance  with  modern 
taste,  while  they  have  lost  their  original  features 
and  interesting  characteristics.  This  work  was, 
however,  done  some  time  ago,  and  it  must  re¬ 
main  as  it  is  :  comfort  and  convenience  have 
been  studied  certainly  ;  but  all  associations  with 
the  glorj"^  of  ancient  Warwick  were  rejected  by 
the  modern  architect  in  his  restoration  of  the 
apartments  of  the  venerable  castle.* 

*  In  tlie  hall,  however,  there  are  many  objects  of  rare 
interest ;  among  others  the.  helmet  studded  with  brass 


Boar  Hunt,’  by  Rubens  ;  ‘Martin  Luther,’  by 
Holbein;  ‘A  Sketch  of  the  Evangelists,’  by 
Rubens  ;  and  examples  of  Gerard  Dow,  Teniers, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Hayter,  Vandjmk,  Holbein  (Ann 
Boleyn  and  Mary  Boleyn  being  especially  in¬ 
teresting),  Andrea  del  Sarto,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Compass-Room  contains  many  fine  old 
paintings  and  much  among  its  articles  of  virtu 
that  will  interest  the  visitor.  In — ■ 

The  Chapel  Passage,  too,  are  highly  in¬ 
teresting  paintings  ;  and  in  the  Chapel  are  some 
stained  glass  and  interesting  local  relics. 

The  Great  Dining-Room,  built  by  Francis, 


There  is  also  here  a  breech-loading  revolving  musket, 
some  hundreds  of  years  old  probably,  which,  but  for  the 
evidence  of  Thue,  might  seem  a  direct  plagiarism  on  the 


Earl  of  Warwick,  is  a  noble  room,  decorated 
with  some  fine  antique  busts  and  paintings. 
Among  the  latter  will  be  specially  noticed 
portraits  of  ‘  Sir  Philip  Sidney,’  considered  the 
best  in  existence,  and  bearing  in  the  corner  the 
words,  “The  Original  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;” 
‘  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ;’  ‘  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  ’  ‘  The  Princess  of  Wales  and 
George  III.  when  an  infant ;’  and  many  family 
portraits.  At  the  east  end  is  the  celebrated 
“  Kenilworth  Buffet,”  manufactured  by  Cookes 
of  Warwick,  from  an  oak-tree  on  the  Kenilworth 
estate,  and  representing  in  its  panels  various 


at  it  a  long  time  ;  for  the  picture,  a  masterpiece  of  Hoi 
bein,  is  as  true  in  the  smallest  details  as  if  the  king  him¬ 
self  stood  before  j'ou.” 


worn  by  the  Protector  Cromwell ;  the  suit  of  armour  worn 
by  Montrose  ;  the  doublet,  “  blood-spotted,”  in  which  Lord 
Broke  was  slain  at  Lichfield,  in  1643  ;  and  the  warder’s 
horn,  the  history  of  wliich  is  told  in  this  inscription : — 

Phil  •  Thomassinus  •  Pec  •  et  ‘  excud  • 

CUM  •  PBIVIL  •  SUMMI  ■  POUTIFICES  •  ET  •  SUPE¬ 
RIOR  :  Licentia  •  Ro.m.e  •  Floruit  •  1598. 


revolver  of  Colonel  Colt.  The  roof  of  the  hall  was  designed 
by  the  architect  Poynter. 

*  Dr.  Waagen  writes  thus  of  this  marvellous  work  of 
the  great  master; — “There  is  in  these  features  a  brutal 
egotism,  an  obstinacy,  and  a  harshness  of  feeling  such  as 
I  have  never  yet  seen  in  any  human  countenance.  In  the 
eyes,  too,  there  is  the  suspicious  watchfulness  of  a  wild 
I  beast,  so  that  I  became  quite  uncomfortable  from  looking 
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incidents  connected  with  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit 
to  that  venerable  pile,  and  presented  to  the 
present  earl,  on  his  marriage,  by  the  town 
and  county  of  Warwick.* 

The  private  apartments  of  the  castle  consist  of 
a  remarkably  elegant  suite  of  rooms,  which  are, 
of  course,  not  shown  to  visitors.  Of  these, 
therefore,  only  a  few  words  need  be  said.  The 
Armoury  r.^ss.voE  and  the  Armoury  contain  a 
rare  assemblage  of  arms  and  armour  of  various 
ages  and  descriptions,  and  many  antiquities  and 
curiosities,”  as  well  as  mineralogical,  geologi¬ 
cal,  and  other  collections  of  great  interest.  In 
the  BiLi.i.\Rr)-RooM,  the  0.\k  Sitting-Room, 
the  E.eRL's  Room,  and  all  the  remaining  apart¬ 
ments,  are  many  remarkably  fine  paintings. 

Throughout  the  state  apartments,  as  well  as 
the  private  rooms,  is  distributed  a  marvellous  col¬ 
lection  of  treasures  of  Art — “  superb  garderobes, 
encoigneurs,  cabinets,  and  tables  of  buhl  and 
marqueterie  of  the  most  costly  finish  ;  splendid 
ormulu,  crystal,  china,  and  lava,  cups,  flasks, 
and  vases  ;  Etruscan  vases;  marble  pictra 
dura  tables  ;  bronzes  and  busts  displaying  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Art ;  costly  bijouteries,  and 
rare  antiques;"  more  especially  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Limousin  enamels,  are  among  the 
treasures  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn  in 
the  interior  of  Warwick  Castle. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  from  any  of  the  windows  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  so  beautiful,  indeed,  that  if  the 
stately'  castle  lacked  all  other  interest,  a  look 
over  these  grand  woods,  a  fair  stream  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  bard  of  Avon,  richly  cultivated 
gardens,  and  rare  trees  of  prodigious  size, 
would  amply  compensate  the  visitor. 

In  the  grounds  are  many  charming  objects 
and  delicious  spots,  concerning  some  of  which 
the  visitor,  naturally,  will  desire  information. 
Of  these  C.ksar's  Tom'er  is  one  of  the  most  sadly 
interesting,  from  the  fact  that  beneath  it  is  a  dark 
and  damp  dungeon,  in  which  many  a  sad  heart 
has  died  out  in  solitude.  On  the  walls  are  some 
touching  inscriptions  and  rude  carvings  done 
by  the  miserable  beings  who  have  been  incarce¬ 
rated  there.  Among  these  the  following  is 
.specially  curious  : — 

Ma/xER  :  loHN  :  SMyrn  :  Gvner  ;  to  :  his  : 
ilAiESTyK  :  HighNES  :  was  ;  a  prisner  in  this 
pIace  :  AM) :  Iaj-  here  frOM  1642  teU  th 
willi.iM  SiDiaTE  rot  This  same 
AN'd  if  My  Pin  iiAd  Pin  heteu  foR 

HIS  sakE  I  WOVll)  HAVE  MENdud 
EVERIU  leTTER. 


It  stands  on  a  pedestal  formed  for  its  reception, 
on  which  is  this  inscription  : — 

HOC  PRISTIN.®:  ARTIS 

romamp:  a.  magnificenti.®  monumentum 

RUDERIBUS  VILLJE  TIBURTINAS 
HADRIANO  AUG.  IN  DELICIIS  HABITH2  EFFOSSUM 
RESTITUTI  CURAVIT 
EQUES  GULIELMUS  HAMILTON 
A  GEORGIO  III.,  MAG.  BRIT.  REX 
AD  SICIL  REGEM  FERDINANDUM  IV.  LEGATUS 
ET  IN  PATRIAM  TRANSMISSUM 
PATRIO  BONARUM  ARTIUM  GENIO  DICAVIT 
AN.  AC.  N.  CIC.  DCCLXXIV. 


From  the  conservatory,  after  crossing  the 
lawn,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  gained,  and  after 
passing  the  Pavilion,  the  visitor  reaches  a 
spot  from  which  the  immense  height  of  the 
castle  on  its  rocky  base  is  best  seen.  Returning 
to  the  Hill  Tower,  the  magnificent  cedars  of 
Lebanon  and  chestnuts  will  strike  the  eye  ;  but 
the  visitor  will  pass  on  to  the  top  of  the  mount 
on  which,  in  Saxon  times,  the  stronghold  of 
Ethelfleda  was  erected,  and  he  will  then  find 
much  for  his  mind  to  dwell  upon. 

In  the  Porter’s  Lodge  are  preserved  a 
number  of  relics,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 


“Renowned  Guy” — but,^as  they  represent  so 
many  periods,  they  must  have  appertained  to 
“Many  Guys.”  The  articles  shown  are 
“  Guy’s  Porridge-pot ;”  “  Guy’s  Sword,”  for 
taking  care  of  which  William  Hoggeson, 
Yeoman  of  the  Buttery,  had  a  salary  of 
2d.  a  day,  temp '  H.  VIII. ;  "parts  of  his 
armour,  of  which  the  “  bascinet  is  of  the 


time  of  Edward  III.;  and  a  breast-plate  of 
partly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  partly  of 
the  time  of  James  I. ;  the  sword  of  the  reig;n  of 
Henry  YIII. ;  the  staff,  an  ancient  tilting 
lance ;  ’  ’  the  horse  armour  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  the  “  flesh  fork ;  ”  and  other  articles, 
among  which  are  his  fair  “Felicia’s  slippers,” 
which  are  a  pair  of  footed  stirrup  irons  of  the 


ouy's  and  the  clock  iowee,  from  the  keep. 


Th.-it  was  the  best  person  known  to  have  been 
••  oniined  in  the  dungeon.  Besides  this  there 
:iri-  ( ro’<M-.s,  crucifixes,  cross-bows,  and  other 
■  )bji  ets  and  insi  riptions  traceable  on  the  walls. 

(Juv's  'I'owKR  To  which  we  have  before 
allufbd,  ;ind  which  forms  our  initial  letter) 
ontains  ■  -'veral  rooms  apjiropriatcd  to  various 
purii','-.  Its  summit  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  I'J.'j  Htep-; — a  mo.st  fatiguing  ascent, 
but  amply  repaid  bv  the  magnificent  panora- 
iiii<-  vii  w  obtained  from  the  battlements. 

“  are  <.n  the  spires  of  the  Coventry 
ehurehi  s,  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  Guy’s  Cliff, 
and  Blaf'.rli.w  Hill;  Grove  I’ark,  the  seat  of 
L'.rd  Iformer  ;  Shurkbiirgh  and  the  Khrop.shiro 
Hilb;  fh'  ;-Txon  Tower  on  the  Broadway  Hills; 
the  fa--bionuiile  spa  of  Leamington,  which  ap- 
!  almc-i  lying  underneath  the  feet,  and  the 
wide  .'  xU-nded  ji  irk  ;  while  village  churches,  lift¬ 
ing  up  their  veni-rable  hinds  from  amidst  em- 
b  'Wering  tref'S,  fill  uj)  a  picture  pleasing,  grand, 
and  interi  sting.”  In  the  various  rooms  will  he 
notieeil  larvinge  .and  inKcriptions  whicli 
y/ intire".f  From  the  Bbar  Court  a 
|»ortculli‘4-  d  doorway  in  the  north  wall  opens 
to  the  moat,  across  whii  h  is  a  bridge  le.ading  to 
the  plea"urc-ground."  and  f.'oN.sp.uvAToKv.  In 
this  is  placed  one  of  t’ne  wonders  of  the  “  .Stately 
Home  the  celebrat»;d  Waruirk  /Vac,  rescued 
from  the  bidtom  of  a  Lake  at  Adrian's  Villa,  near 
Tivoli,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  from  whom 
it  w.a-?  obtained  by  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick. 
It  hau  been  fopied  a  hundred  times,  and  its 
form  and  character  are  known  to  every  reader. 

-  'Hij'  rcijlv  fine  p'.amfJc  nf  moilem  c  nning  on  woikI 
!.■  f  the  dttrei  (ii:n«  of  the  International  Kxhibition 
•pr  I'-MiSiii  Kn  engraving  of  it  was  given  in  the  Arl- 


fifteenth  centnrj'.  The  “  rib  of  the  dun  cow,” 
and  a  joint  of  the  spine  of  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  tusk  and  blade  of  a  wild  boar,  are  also 
shown,  and  are  still  looked  upon  with  wonder, 
as  belonging  to  veritable  animals  slain  by  Guy. 
There  are  also  other  “  curiosities  ”  shown  in 
this  lodge,  and  visitors  eagerly  inspect  them, 


often  as  greater  attractions  than  matters  more 
worthy.  Into  the  wild  old  legend  connected 
with  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter  at  length.  It  was  a  popular  legend 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  encounter  with  the 
Danish  champion,  Colbrand,  as  well  as  his 
victory  over  the  dun  cow,  was  a  favourite 
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subject  of  the  wandering  minstrel.  Dugdale 
has  given  the  narrative  of  his  battle  with  Col- 
brand,  which  he  seems  inclined  to  believe  to  be 
true  in  the  main  features,  although  “  the 
monks  may  have  sounded  out  his  praises  hyper- 
bolically.”  According  to  him,  “  in  year  three 
of  King  Athelstan,  a.d.,  826,  the  Danes  having 
invaded  England,  cruelly  wasted  the  countrys 


THE  _CONFESSIONAL. 

where  they  marcht,  so  that  there  was  scarce  a 
town  or  castle  that  they  had  not  burnt 
or  destroyed  almost  as  far  as  Winchester,” 
where  the  king  resided,  and  to  whom  they 
sent  a  message,  requiring  him  to  resign 
his  crown  to  their  generals,  holding  his  power 
at  their  hands,  and  paying  them  yearly  tribute 
for  the  privilege  of  ruling  ;  or  that  the  whole 


THE  OKATORY. 

dispute  for  the  kingdom  be  determined  in  a 
single  combat,  by  two  champions  for  both  sides. 
The  king  having  chosen  the  latter  alternative, 
enjoins  a  fast  for  three  days,  and  in  great 
anguish  of  heart,  that  Guy  the  famous  warrior 
is  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
prays  Heaven  for  assistance.  An  angel  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  king  as  he  is  on  his  bed,  and 


directs  him  to  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
take  two  bishops  with  him  to  the  north  gate  of 
the  city,  and  stay  there  “till  the  hour  of  prime,” 
until  the  poor  people  and  pilgrims  arrive, 
among  whom  he  must  choose  a  champion,  and 
the  choice  must  fall  on  him  who  goes  bare¬ 
footed,  with  a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  his 
head.  The  king  goes  and  meets  the  pilgrim. 


accosts  him,  and  asks  his  championship,  which 
he  hesitates  to  give,  excusing  himself  on  the 
groimd  of  his  weakness  with  much  travel,  and 
exhorts  him  to  seek  fitter  help.  To  this  the 
king  bitterly  answers,  “  I  had  but  one  valiant 
knight,  which  was  Earl  of  Warwick,  called 
Guy,  and  he  had  a  courageous  servant,  named 
Sir  Heraud  de  Ardene ;  would  to  God  I  had 
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him  here,  for  then  should  this  duel  be  soon 
undertaken,  and  the  war  finished ;  and  as  he 
spake  these  words,  the  tears  fell  from  his 
eyes.”  The  pilgrim  is  moved,  and  ultimately 
consents,  and  after  three  weeks  spent  in  prayer 
and  preparation  the  battle  begins.  Colbrand, 
“  came  so  weightily  harnessed,  that  his  horse 
could  scarce  carry  him,  and  before  him  a 
cart  loaded  with  Danish  axes,  great  clubs. 


with  knobs  of  irons,  squared  bars  of  steel, 
lances,  and  iron  hooks,  to  pull  his  ad¬ 
versary  to  him.”  The  giant  uses  a  bar  of 
steel  in  the  combat,  which  lasts  the  whole  day. 
Guy  in  the  end  proving  victorious,  and  taking 
a  farewell  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  declares 
himself,  goes  towards  Warwick,  and  thence  to 
a  hermit  in  its  neighbourhood,  living  with  him 
till  his  death,  and  succeeding  him  in  his  cell 


THE  BEAUCHAMP  CHAPEL,  MONUMENT  OF  THE  FOUNDER. 

until  his  own  decease.*  The  spot  is  still  pointed 
out,  and  bears  the  name  of  Guy’s  Cliff.  But 


It  is  a  pretty  legend — and  one  to  which  we  direct  the 
attention  of  artists — that  while  Guy  was  doing  penance  as 
a  hermit,  his  lady  was  mourning  his  absence,  and  praying 
for  his  rotiim  at  the  castle.  It  was  her  daily  custom  to 
bestow  alms  upon  the  suffering,  sorrowful,  and  needy ;  and 
dole  was,  among  others,  frequently  given  to  the  hus- 


this  is  not  the  only  giant-story  connected  with 
the  family.  Their  well-known  crest,  or  cogni- 


band  by  the  unconscious  wife.  He  was  dying  at  length, 
and  then  made  himself  known  to  her,  by  the  transmission 
of  a  ring.  So  she  watched,  and  prayed,  and  comforted, 
beside  his  death-bed,  surviving  him  but  fourteen  days ; 
and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  cave  where  the  poor 
penitent  had  lived  and  died. 
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sance,  is  said  to  come  from  one  jMorvidus,  an 
Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur, 
“who  being  a  man  of  valour,  slew  a  mighty 
giant  in  a  single  duell,  which  gyant  encount¬ 
ered  him  with  a  young  tree  pulled  up  hy  the 
root,  the  boughs  being  nog’d  from  it ;  in  token 
whereof,  he  and  his  successors,  Earles  of  War¬ 
wick  in  the  time  of  the  Brittons,  bore  a  ragged 
staff  of  silver  in  a  sable  shield  for  their  cogni¬ 
sance.”  Other  stories  are  the  combat  and  over¬ 
coming  of  the  famous  dun  cow,  the  slaying  of 
a  ferocious  lion,  and  “the  greatest  boar  that 
man  e'er  saw,”  the  killing  of  “the  mighty 
dragon  in  Korthumbei'land  that  destroyed  men, 
women,  and  children,”  and  the  killing  of  the 
fifteen  armed  knights.  Such  were  the  old 
fables  with  which  our  ancient  family  histories 
were  obscured,  or  rendered  romantic  and  won¬ 
derful  to  the  subordinate  classes. 

Intimately  connected  with  Warwuck  Castle 
and  its  former  lords,  is  the  Beauchamp  Chapel 
attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Church.  The  chapel  is 
one  of  the  most  e.xquisitely  beautiful  buildings 
remaining  in  this  country,  and  ought  to  be 
seen  by  ever)'  visitor  to  Warwick.  It  is  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  the  church, 
from  which  it  is  entered  by  a  descent  of  several 
steps  beneath  a  doorway  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  a  mason  of  Warwick  in  1704,  but 
probably  being  only  a  freshening  and  touching 
up,  or  restoration,  of  the  original  design.  The 
size  of  the  chapel  is  58  feet  in  length,  25  in 
breadth,  and  32  in  height,  and  its  design  and 
finish  are  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  and 
elaborate  character.  It  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  "NT.,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  its 
founder,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  1439.  The  foundation  was  laid  in 
1443,  and  in  1475  the  chapel  was  consecrated, 
and  the  body  of  its  founder  with  much  solem¬ 
nity  laid  therein.  It  is  stated  to  have  cost 
£2,481  4s.  ~(1.,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days, 
when  the  value  of  a  fat  ox  was  only  13s.  4c/. ; 
and  the  contracts  for  some  of  the  work  are  still 
preserved.  In  the  chapel  is  the  monument  of 
the  founder,  which  is,  with  only  one  exception, 
the  most  splendid  monument  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  an  altar  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble, 
bearing  the  recumbent  efligy  of  the  great  earl,  in 
fine  fatten  bra.sa,  gilt.  Ilis  head,  uncovered,  rests 
upon  a  helmet,  and  at  his  feet  are  a  bear  and  a 
griffin.  The  tomb  is  surmounted  by  one  of 
the  few  “  hearses  ”  that  yet  remain  in  our 
churches.  It  consists  of  six  hoo])S  of  brass, 
c.xtended  by  five  transverse  brass  rods,  on 
which  formerly  was  hung  a  pall,  “to  keep  the 
figure  reverently  from  the  dust.”  Around  the 
tomb,  in  niches,  are  fourteen  figures  in  “divers 
ve.stur'-s.  called  weepers,”  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  deceased  who  mourn  his  lo.ss.  Between 
the  weejiers  are  smaller  niches,  raised  upon 
pillars,  containing  whole  length  figures  of 
angel;  holding  scrolls,  inscribed  “  Sit  deo  laus 
in  gloria,  defunctis  misericordia.”  The  effigy 
of  the  carl  is  the  finest  of  its  class,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  figure,  the  armour  on  the  back,  and 
all  the  details  being  iis  highly  and  carefully 
finished  as  those  on  the  front  of  the  figure.  P'or 
this  efligy  in  bnu^a,  William  Austen  was  paid  (ex- 
clu«iv<;  of  <  o<t  of  workmen,  carriage,  <kc.)  £40, 
and  the  goldsmith,  Bartholomew  Eambespring, 
was  jiaid  £13  for  gihling  it;  the  “weepers” 

•  ost  in  bra-s,  13*.  \il.  r  ach,  and  the  angels  5*. 

•  e’h  ;  anil  the  gilding  of  these,  and  jirejiaring 
them  for  gilding,  •  i.’it  also  a  considerable  sum — • 
th<  contract,  being  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
very  minute  in  ever)-  particular. 

In  the  same  (hajad  are  monuments,  ifcc.,  to 
IloVrert  Diidlev,  Earl  of  I.i<'icester,  and  his 
•Vnint'---  lA'ttice,  15HS;  to  Ambrose  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  1.789;  to  Robert  Dudley, 
l/ird  Denbigh,  1581  ;  to  Lady  Katherine 
I,<'X'eaon,  and  others. 

'IKe  window.^  were  filled  with  sbiined  glass, 
for  which  the  contract  with  John  Prudde  of 
Westminster  is  preserved ;  but  it  has  under¬ 
gone  much  change  and  mutilation :  it  still, 
howcvi-r,  e.specially  that  of  the  east  window,  is 
of  gri  at  bi-auty.*  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  an 
exquisite  little  oratory,  with  a  confessional  near ; 
of  these  we  give  engravings. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  of  considerable 

•  F' 7  an  a<’r<.unf  ef  mis  itainecl  glass  see  tlie  A rc/«r- 
Jfjurnai^  No.  84. 


antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  [ 
The  Norman  Earl,  Henry  de  Newburgh,  | 
formed  the  intention  of  uniting  the  endowments  j 
of  St.  Nicholas  within  the  Castle  with  St.  ! 
Mary’s,  which  was  carried  out  by  his  son,  j 
whose  grant  of  incorporation  was  executed  in  * 
1123.  Probably  the  church  was  built  about  | 
that  time,  as  the  crypt  is  of  Norman  character.  ' 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Thomas  Beau¬ 
champ  ordained  by  his  will  in  1369,  that  a  | 
choir  should  be  erected  ;  and  many  alterations  ' 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  made.  A  great  j 
part  of  the  church  was  burnt  down  in  1694,  and 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  to  which  Queen  ! 
Anne  contributed  £1,000.  In  the  crypt  is  I 
preserved  the  ducking  stool.  I 

It  is  desirable  to  add  a  word  or  two  concern-  ; 
ing  “Guy’s  Cave ’’and  the  “  Statue  of  Guy  ”  I 
at  Guy's  Cliff,  to  which  the  visitor  ought  by  j 
all  means  to  “  wend  his  way.”  Indeed,  the 
town  of  Warwick,  and  the  whole  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  one 
grand  assemblage  of  interesting  objects,  of 
which  the  mind  cannot  tire  or  become  satiated. 
'Po  all  we  have  described — the  towers,  the 


lodges,  the  several  apartments  of  the  castle, 
and  to  the  gardens  and  grounds,  the  public  is 
freely,  graciously,  and  generously  admitted ;  a 
boon  for  which  we  are  sure  every  visitor  will 
be  grateful. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  “  antiques  ”  that 
yet  endure  to  the  town  we  have  selected  for  en: 
graving — the  East  Gate  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
the  base  only  can  be  considered  ancient ;  it  has 
been  “  transmogrified,”  yet  is  still  striking  and 
interesting.  The  Earl  of  Leicester’s  Hospital, 
founded  by  Robert  Dudley  in  1586,  is  a  sin¬ 
gularly  beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  the 
half-timber  houses ;  it  escaped  the  great  fire 
that  nearly  destroyed  the  town  in  1694.  There 
are  not  many  other  ancient  edifices  in  the 
venerable  town. 

Thus,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  day 
at  Warwick  supplies  a  rare  treat ;  not  only  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  historian,  but  to  the  lover  of 
Nature.  'I'he  best  views  of  the  Castle  are 
obtained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avon, 
near  a  narrow  stream  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
which  is  part  of  the  main  road  ;*  of  the 
old  bridge  there  are  some  remains,  rendered 
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highly  picturesque  by  ivy  and  lichens  that  grow 
in  profusion  there,  and  near  the  old  mill,  the 
date  of  which  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  Castle. 
Superb  trees  grow  in  the  immediate  grounds, 
huge  chestnuts  and  gigantic  cedars,  that  have 
sheltered  the  stout  earls  time  out  of  mind  ;  the 
walls  are  grey  with  age ;  but  it  is  a  sober 
livery  that  well  suits  the  stronghold  of  the 
bold  barons,  and  suggests  the  tranquillity  of 
repose  after  the  fever  of  battles,  sieges,  and  deeds 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  summoned  from  history 
as  one  looks  from  the  filled-up  moat  to  the 
towers  and  battlements  that  still  smile  or  frown 
upon  the  environing  town  they  controlled  or 
1  protected. 

!  It  demands  but  little  imagination  to  carry 
the  visitor  of  to  day  back  through  long  past 
centuries,  from  the  moment  we  enter  the  pic¬ 
turesque  yet  gloomy  passage  cut  through  the 
'  rock,  covered  with  ivy,  lichens,  and  wild  flowers 
I  in  rich  abundance,  and  pass  under  the  port- 
!  cullis  that  yet  frowns  above  the  porter’s 
'  lodge  :  the  whole  seems  so  little  changed  by 
time,  that  one  might  wait  for  the  king-maker 
I  and  his  mighty  host  to  issue  through  the 


gateway,  and  watch  the  red  rose  or  the  white 
rose  on  the  helmets  of  attendant  knights  ;  by 
no  great  stretch  of  fancy  one  might  see  the 
trembling  Gaveston,  the  petted  minion  of  a 
weak  monarch,  dragged  forth  to  death :  a  hundred 
events  or  incidents  are  associated  with  these 
courts  and  towers,  inseparably  linked  with 
British  history  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a 
feeling  of  reverence  approaching  awe  while 
pacing  peacefully  among  them. 

The  “  frowning  keep,”  nearly  hidden  by  the 
green  foliage  of  surrounding  trees,  may  be 
accepted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Castle ;  where 
tranquillity  and  peace  are  in  the  stead  of  fierce¬ 
ness  and  broil.  Warwick,  while  it  has  lost 
little  of  its  grandeur,  has  obtained  much  of 
grace  from  Time ;  Time  which 

“Moulders  into  beauty  many  a  tower. 

That  when  it  frowned  witli  all  its  battlements 
Was  only  terrible.” 

•  The  bridge  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  by  George  Greville,  Earl  of  Warndek.  It 
is  a  single  arch,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  105  feet 
in  span. 
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ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS  :--1871. 


Her  Majesty’s  commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1871  have  issued  a  brief  “  annormcement  of 
the  forthcoming  series  of  International  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  selected  works  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Art  and  Scientific  Inventions.” 

It  deserves  to  he  generally  understood  that 
the  main  object  of  these  exhibitions  is,  to 
aflbrd  to  the  Art-workman,  whatever  he  the 
province  in  which  he  labours,  the  opportunity  of 
personal  distinction.  The  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  industry  has  led  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  artistic  work  of  a  high  character  from 
objects  of  utility,  a  separation  which  is  more 
complete  in  this  country  than  on  the  Continent. 
A  picture  on  enamel  or  on  pottery,  or  destined 
for  decorative  appliance,  a  sculpture  on  wood 
intended  for  a  picture-frame,  an  ivory-carving, 
an  embroidered  shawl,  or  a  woven  carpet,  how¬ 
ever  great  its  merit,  can  find  no  admission  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
or  to  any  other  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
artists.  While  in  Paris  as  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  is  paid  by  a  manufacturer  to  the  artist  who 
decorates  a  fan,  and  who  signs  his  own  graceful 
work,  no  such  aid  to  the  youthful  or  the  rising 
painteris  possible  in  England.  Our  present  S3"S- 
tem  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  decorative  artist 
to  the  level  of  the  mechanical  operative ;  and 
thus  almost  entirely,  to  banish  the  influence 
of  the  most  cultivated  taste  from  the  province 
of  Decorative  Art. 

To  stimulate  the  revival  of  a  pure  taste,  to 
invite  the  artist  to  applj'  his  powers  to  the  task 
of  giving  beauty  and  refinement  to  every  de¬ 
scription  of  object  of  utility,  to  domestic  no  less 
than  to  monumental  embellishment,  is  the  wise 
and  patriotic  object  of  the  proposed  exhibitions. 
Every  work  in  which  Fine  Art  is,  or  may  be, 
made  a  dominant  feature,  will  find  proper  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  its  display.  Painting,  on  what¬ 
ever  surface,  or  by  whatever  method  ;  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  every  description  of  material ;  engrav¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds  ;  architectural  designs  ;  textile 
fabrics  of  artistic  design  and  execution  ;  every 
work,  of  utility  or  otherwise,  excellent  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view, — will  be  admissible  for 
exhibition.  So  far  as  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
plaj’-  can  encourage  the  production  of  artistic 
work,  full  encouragement  will  he  thus  af¬ 
forded. 

Not  only  is  the  manufacturer  invited  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  by  showing  the  sujjport  which 
he  offers  to  the  artistic  talent  of  the  countrj^ 
but  each  individual  workman  will  be  enabled  to 
exhibit  any  work  of  merit  that  is  his  own  pro¬ 
duction,  or  to  claim  his  share  of  credit  when 
he  works  in  combination  with  others. 

Manufactures,  machinery,  and  raw  materials, 
will  be  so  distributed  as  to  be  brought  under  view 
in  a  series  of  seven  years.  But  objects  of  Fine 
Art,  whether  applied  or  not  applied  to  works 
of  utility,  will  be  annually  displayed,  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  greatest  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  to  progress  in  the  application  of  Art  to 
objects  of  utility. 

While  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to 
criticise  the  details  of  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  from  time  to  time  they  are  announced 
by  the  Commissioners,  we  are  happy  to  express 
a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  objects  proposed. 

- ♦ - 

HIGHLY 

WROUGHT-IRON  CASKETS  AND 
OTHER  OBJECTS. 

To  speak  of  iron  as  a  precious  metal  may 
provoke  a  smile.  But  the  smile  will  become 
one  of  admiration  as  well  as  of  wonder  when 
the  iron  referred  to  is  that  which  has  been 
wrought  by  Signor  Antonio  Cortelazzo,  of 
Vicenza.  Some  works  by  this  artist  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Venice  and 
Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic  Company,  30,  St. 
James’s  Street.  The  principal  of  these  is  a 
commission  from  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode.  It  is  a 


clock-stand,  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
the  whole  of  which  is  formed  of  pure  Carin- 
thian  iron,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
encrusted,  on  the  gates,  with  lapis  lazuli. 
The  clock  itself  is  on  the  pediment  of  the 
structure,  and  is  marked  with  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  as  well  as  with  the  hours.  On  either 
side  of  the  pediment  reclines  a  silver  statuette, 
one  representing  Day  and  the  other  Night; 
figures  which  recall  the  idea  of  the  Medicean 
tomb.  Below  are  reliefs  symbolising  the  four 
great  Italian  rivers — the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the 
Arno,  and  the  Adige.  Silver  statuettes  of  Mer-  j 
cury,  the  genius  of  Commerce  ;  Mars,  the  god  of 
War  ;  Peace  ;  and  Apollo,  the  god  of  Art, — are 
in  niches  below  ;  with  a  cypher  between  them 
enclosing  the  arms  of  the  purchaser. 

The  whole  style  of  the  work  is  pure  and 
consistent  Cinque  Cento,  and  it  is  no  undue 
compliment  to  the  artist  to  say  that  it  must  be 
considered  worthy  at  least  of  the  school  of 
Cellini.  But  the  chief  novelty  is  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  iron.  It  is  not  cast,  but  wrought ;  | 
laboured  with  the  chisel  and  the  file,  and 
turned  out  of  hand  with  a  perfection  of  finish 
that  is  like  the  work  of  a  goldsmith.  All  the 
joints  are  fine  and  close,  as  if  the  object  were  a 
piece  of  cabinet-work,  and  no  solder  is  used. 
The  first  idea  given  by  the  clock-stand  is  that 
it  is  formed  of  carved  ebony.  Of  the  delicacy 
of  the  pierced  work,  which  is  filled  up  by  a 
gold  arabesque,  it  is  hard  to  convey  an  idea. 

Together  with  this  larger  work  of  Art  are 
several  others  of  the  same  durable  material  and 
subtle  workmanship.  A  large  ewer  and  pla¬ 
teau,  for  Sir  W.  Drake,  are  specimens  of  that 
magic  fancy  which  was  born  of  Gothic  quaint¬ 
ness  and  Italian  grace.  The  handle  consists 
of  a  silver  dragon,  which  has  seized  a  female 
figure  by  the  foot.  A  satyr  is  interposing  to 
rescue  the  nymph,  and  the  intertwined  figures 
of  the  three  form  a  charmingly  fantastic 
ornament.  The  beak  of  the  ewer  is  the  open 
beak  of  an  eagle,  also  in  silver.  A  steel  album 
cover,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  encrusted 
with  lapis  lazuli  has  not  yet  found  a  purchaser. 
There  are  also  two  square  coffers,  of  the  same 
material  and  style  of  workmanship  ;  one  adorned 
with  embossed  silver,  and  the  other  with 
chased  gold.  The  delicacy  of  taste,  and  the 
concentrated  skill,  of  the  great  carvers  and 
chasers  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  revived  in 
this  Vicenza  metal- work. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


STATUE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT 
TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  BOMBAY. 

For  some  time  past  workmen  have  been 
engaged  in  putting  together  in  the  North  Court 
of  the  Museum,  a  lofty  erection  of  marble. 
This  has  at  length  been  completed  and  un¬ 
covered,  and  proves  to  be  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
David  Sassoon,  the  princely  Jew  merchant  of 
Bombay,  and  intended  to  be  ultimately  placed 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  that 
city.  The  monument  is  by  Matthew  Noble; 
it  consists  of  a  figure  of  the  Prince  in  the 
robes  of  the  Garter.  He  stands  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  which  is  supported  on  three  steps. 
On  the  upper  step,  at  either  side  of  the  pedestal, 
is  a  seated  female  figure ;  each  of  these  bears  an 
inscribed  tablet,  indicating  that  they  represent 
respectively.  Science  and  Art. 

The  head  of  the  Prince  recalls  the  well- 
known  bust  by  the  same  sculptor.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  long  cloak,  and  other  robes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Mr.  Noble  has  lost  the 
opportynity  of  showing  his  skill  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  figure,  of  which  the  right  leg 
only,  clad  in  trousers,  is  partly  revealed ;  the 
Prince  is  apparently  addressing  an  assembly, 
he  holds  a  scroll  in  his  right  hand,  while  his 
left  is  raised,  and  lightly  grasps  the  jewel  of  1 
the  George,  suspended  at  his  breast. 

In  front  of  the  pedestal  is  the  following  | 
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inscription,  in  sunk  gold  letters,  edged  with 
black, 

ALBERT, 

PRINCE  CONSORT, 

dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 

Dear  to  thy  land  and  oui’s,  a  Prince  indeed. 

Dedicated  by  David  Sassoon,  1864. 

Below  this,  is  another  inscription  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  in  Hebrew  characters.  The  letter¬ 
ing  of  these  inscriptions  is  specially  good,  and 
the  thin  black  line  surrounding  the  gold,  adds 
greatly  to  its  efi'ect. 

Although  the  monument  is  not  devoid  of 
dignity  and  simplicity,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  characteristic  features  which  call  for  special 
commendation.  It  adds  another  to  the  many 
examples  of  modern  sculpture,  at  which  we 
look  with  perhaps  a  faint  interest,  as  we  first 
stand  before  them,  bnt  which  leave  no  abiding 
impress  on  our  memory,  because  they  have  no 
power  to  touch  our  feelings  or  to  excite  our 
imagination. 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  MEMORIAL  IN 
HYDE  PARK. 

In  addition  to  the  small,  but  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted  model  of  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial, 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  which  has  for  some  time 
stood  in  the  Museum,  a  portion  of  the  original 
plaster-model,  for  the  sculpture  in  high  relief, 
round  the  of  the  edifice,  has  just  been 

deposited  here. 

It  consists  of  figures  somewhat  larger  than 
life,  of  Homer,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Shakspere, 
Milton,  Goethe,  and  other  great  poets,  ancient 
and  modern.  These  form  the  central  group  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Arts  of  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Music,  the  execution  of  which 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  while  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Philip  were  entrusted  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  Art,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture. 


MR.  PARSONS’  BEQUEST. 

The  paintings  and  drawings  bequeathed  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Parsons  have  been  received,  and  are  now  in 
process  of  arrangement  in  the  gallery  adjoining 
the  Meyrick  collection.  The  oil-paintings  are 
almost  entirely  small  examples  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools,  and  from  the  rapid 
inspection  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  do 
not  strike  us  as  possessing  anj^  high  degree  of 
merit.  The  water-colours  are  chiefly  modern 
examples  of  the  English  school. 


PAINTING  BY  C.  JOSEPH  VERNET. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  adjoining  the  Ceramic 
Gallery,  is  now  hung  an  admirable  painting 
by  Joseph  Vernet,  the  great  French  marine 
painter  of  the  last  century,  father  of  Charles 
Vernet,  also  a  painter  of  some  eminence,  and 
grandfarther  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Horace 
Vernet.  This  painting,  which  is  lent  by  the 
executors  of  the  late  Edmund  Slocock,  Esq.,  of 
Chelsea,  is  signed  by  the  artist,  and  dated  1757. 
It  represents  a  coast-scene  near  Naples,  the 
waves  beating  against  a  rocky  cliff  surmounted 
bjf  a  castle ;  in  the  foreground  are  groups  of 
fishermen,  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a 
wrecked  boat. 

As  a  characteristic  example  of  a  painter 
familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  gallery  of 
French  artists  in  the  Louvre,  but  whose  works 
are  comparative!}'  rare  in  England,  this  picture 
deserves  studjL  The  National  Gallery  possesses 
but  one  of  his  works,  ‘  The  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  Rome,’  a  smaller  and  less  important 
painting  than  that  we  have  described. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE  OF  FLORENTINE 
MOSAIC. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  of  mosaic 
work,  ancient  and  modern,  lately  acquired  by 
the  Museum,  is  a  large  and  stately  chimney- 
piece  of  Florentine  manufacture.  It  bears  the 
following  incised  inscription : — 

OPUS  DAVID  CORRADIUS 
FECIT  A.D.  MD. 
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AVere  it  not  for  this  e^ndence,  ■we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  assign  to  it  a  later  date. 

The  ground  is  -white  marble,  inlaid  in  various 
coloured  marbles  vrith  scroll  -  work,  masks, 
satyrs,  griffins,  and  the  other  grotesque  and 
fanciful  combinations  which  characterise  the 
Italian  cinque-ceuto  arabesque.  The  colours 
are  pleasingly  contrasted,  and  the  grotesque 
combinations  are  graceful,  and  not  so  utterly 
defiant  of  all  laws  of  gravity  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  even  in  the  most  admired  arabesques  of 
the  classical  and  Renaissance  periods,  in  which 
heavy  monsters  perch  on  tendrils  of  plants,  and 
massy  balusters  spring  from  thinnest  stalks. 
A  temple,  represented  in  the  pediment,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  absurdly  like  a  four-post  bedstead. 


JEWELLERY,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  SHAX 
PROATXCES. 

A’arious  attempts  have  of  late  years  been 
made  to  establish  commercial  intercourse  -with 
the  South-Western  Provinces  of  China  by  an 
overland  route  tlirough  the  countries  lying  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
latest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
adventurous  explorers  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  proposed  route  would  pass  is  Major 
E.  B.  Sladen,  who  availed  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acquiring  examples  of  the  Art- 
manufactures  of  the  various  provinces  which  he 
visited,  especially  the  comparatively  little- 
known  Shan  states  on  the  border-land  between 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  Major  Sladen  has 
deposited  his  collection  on  loan  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  it  is  now  on  -view  in 
the  Oriental  Court.  Although  some  of  the 
objects  betray  a  decided  Chinese  influence,  the 
majority  of  them  possess  distinctive  peculiarities 
which  entitle  them  to  notice.  A  robe  of  dark 
blue  silk  richly  embroidered,  in  the  Chinese 
style,  in  blue  of  two  shades  and  in  various 
other  colours,  together  with  hat,  boots,  gold 
dagger  and  chain,  make  up  the  robes  of  office 
staU-d  by  the  label  to  have  been  once  worn  by 
a  Chinese  Alahomcdan  governor  of  Momein, 
who  presented  them  to  Major  Sladen.  Near 
these  are  ornaments,  chiefly  of  silver,  worn  by 
the  Shans,  consisting  of  bracelets,  anklets, 
torque-shaped  neck  ornaments,  rings,  brooches, 
earrings,  buttons,  and  other  pendent  ornaments, 
often  of  minute  workmanship  resembling  flligree, 
and  set  with  roughly-cut  precious  stones. 
Sometimes  the  surface  cf  the  silver  is  decorated 
with  a  species  of  translucent  cloiaonne  enamel. 
Some  chatelaine-like  ornaments  of  silver  links, 
alternating  with  carvings  in  green  mottled 
jade,  are  very  elegant,  and  quite  worthy  of 
imitation. 

In  one  ca.se  is  the  “  First-cla.ss  Burmese  Order 
of  the  Tsui  way  of  Twelve  Chains,”  given  by  the 
King  of  liurma  to  Alajor  Sladen.  It  consists 
of  four  large  floriated  and  embossed  plaques  of 
gold  conni  ( t’d  by  twelve  chains. 

Some  of  the  jewellery  is  of  a  rude  and  simple 
nature,  but  interesting  and  suggestive  from  its 
individuality.  The  whole  collection  will  repay 
itudy. 


FItEXCH  HAND-MIRROR. 

Of  other  loans  we  would  specially  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  very  gracf-ful  little  hand-mirror  in 
an  ivory-fran.e,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
It  b«an  the  date  lo.55,  and,  from  the  style  of 
workmanship,  as  well  as  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  w  ell-known  ■•mVdem.'^  of  Henri  1 1.  of  France, 
the  interlaeiM  erf  scents,  and  the  ambiguous 
double  H.C.  or  H.D.,  would  apjfear  to  have 
been  made  for  sfime  one  conneet<;d  with  the 
iray  court  of  that  monarch-  possibly  for  Diana 
of  P'lietiers  herself.  'ITie  influence  of  Jean 
iJoujon,  the  great  sculptor  of  the  age,  is 
f  vident  in  the  carving  of  the  frame. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  PLATE. 

Two  collections  of  English  and  foreign  plate 
are  lent  by  J.  Dunn  Gardner,  E“q.,  and  the 
Hon.  G.  Alostyn.  Among  the  familiar  forms 
of  tankards,  pine-apple  cups.  &c.,  which  u.sually 
go  to  make  up  such  collections,  -we  here  meet 
with  some  comparatively  unusual  examples. 
The  F.ngli.sh  plate  lent  by  Mr.  Gardner  is 
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generally  good  in  design,  especially  the  teapots, 
kettles,  and  urns.  Two  small  silver-gilt  vases 
of  repousse  work,  covered  with  an  adaptation  of 
the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  wQd  strawberry,  are 
pleasing  and  suggestive. 

R.  0.  Y. 


Is^ATIOJTAL  C0:5IPETITI0N 

OP  THE 

WORKS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART  IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  1870. 

The  exhibition  of  these  works  at  South 
Kensington  is  held  this  year  in  the  large  gallery 
hitherto  viewed  as  sacred  to  Raphael  alone, 
and  in  which  the  cartoons  have  hung  in  solitary 
majesty  since  their  transfer  thither  from 
Hampton  Court,  in  1864.  As  scarcely  any 
wall-space  is  left  unoccupied,  the  competition 
drawings  are  almost  entirely  shown  in  those 
radiating  frames  which  form  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  museum.  However  admirable 
for  many  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied, 
especially  for  the  display  of  medals,  these 
frames  are  not  suited  for  an  exhibition  such  as 
this,  in  which  the  spectator  desires  to  compare 
one  drawing  with  another,  and  to  gain  by  a 
rapid  inspection  a  clear  impression  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whole  collection. 

The  works  submitted  in  competition  this 
year  are  1,234  in  number.  Of  these  248  are 
studies  from  the  antique;  347  are  designs  for 
architecture,  manufacture,  or  decoration  ;  and 
the  remaining  639,  studies  of  form  and  colour. 
Of  the  studies  from  the  antique  there  is 
little  to  say.  The  same  excellences  and 
the  same  defects  recur  year  by  year.  They  are 
chiefly  from  the  old  familiar  subjects.  One 
alone,  sent  by  the  Lambeth  school,  strikes  us  as 
novel — a  copy  in  black  chalk  of  the  charming 
antique  Roman  bronze,  ‘  The  Praying  Boy,’ 
which  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Berlin,  and  of  which  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  IMuseum  has  recently  acquired  an 
electrotype. 

The  studies  in  form  and  colour  cover  a  wider 
field,  but  here  again  there  is  little  to  mark  a 
difierence  between  this  e.xhibition  and  those  of 
recent  years.  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
sameness  of  style  and  treatment  will  be  apparent, 
not  only  in  the  works  of  different  years,  but 
also  in  those  coming  from  widely  separated 
schools,  taught,  as  thej'  usually  are,  by  masters 
from  one  central  institution,  looking  for  the 
same  rewards,  limited  to  the  same  dimensions, 
and  using  the  same  books  and  models.  Admi¬ 
rable  as  the  influence  of  South  Kensington 
undoubtedly  is  on  the  rising  Art  of  the  country, 
w'c  would  deprecate  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  our  Art-teaching  to  rest  content  on  one 
level  plateau  of  uniformity,  however  elevated 
the  plateau  may  bo. 

The  paintings  of  “  still  life  ”  have  deservedly 
secured  a  large  share  of  medals.  Any  attempt 
to  represent  a  collection  of  objects  varying  in 
colour  and  texture  so  widely  as  do  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  several  of  these  groups  must  be  a 
profitable  exercise  to  the  student :  some  of  these 
are  charming  pictures,  though  it  strikes  us 
that  the  best  in  execution  are  by  no  means 
the  most  interesting  in  conception.  In  aiming 
at  originality,  it  was,  however,  scarcely  worth 
while  to  expend  so  much  labour  in  making  up 
so  ugly  a  picture  as  that  here,  in  which  a  piece 
of  cheese,  some  bread,  tobacco,  a  dirty  clay 
pipe,  .and  a  jiair  of  spectacles,  are  barely  rendered 
tolerable  by  a  brown  stoneware  jug. 

Illustrations  of  various  styles  of  ornament, 
resembling  those  sheets  of  examples  of  the 
stages  of  Gothic  architecture,  once  so  popular, 
are  favourite  exercises,  and  offer  scope  for  great 
research  and  for  excellence  of  workmanship. 
AVe  would  gladly  see  these  still  more  varied 
and  comprehensive. 

Of  the  original  designs,  347  in  number, 
the  most  successful  are  surface  -  decoration, 
chiefly  for  wall-paper  and  woven  fabrics. 
The  wall-paper  patterns  are  almost  entirely 
in  diaper.  There  has,  of  late  years,  been 
such  a  run  on  this,  that  one  is  inclined  to 
long  for  some  variety,  and  to  look  with  interest 
on  any  more  flowing  and  less  mathematically 


accurate  designs.  AVe  are  glad  to  see  that  one 
such  has  won  high  approval ;  and  that  our 
heretical  tendency  to  wander  from  what  has  of 
late  years  been  held  irp  as  the  only  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  shared  by  the  examiners. 

Many  of  the  designs  for  muslins  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty  and  ingenious,  though  not  always 
adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  some  being 
better  suited  for  patterns  for  tRes,  and  others 
suggesting  wrought-iron  screens,  or  grilles. 

From  Coventry  come  designs  for  ribbons,  and 
also  for  engraving  on  watch-cases ;  and  Not¬ 
tingham  supplies  some  very  tasteful  patterns 
for  lace  of  various  kinds.  AVith  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  perhaps  one  other,  that  of 
Birmingham,  which  contributes  designs  for 
candelabra,  the  schools  do  not  appear  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  staple  manufactures  of 
their  localities.  The  best  designs,  indeed,  often 
come  from  places  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
manufacture  to  -which  they  relate.  In  the  case 
of  Birmingham,  the  success  of  the  attempt  is  by 
no  means  great.  The  practical  acquaintance 
with  working  in  metal,  which  ought  to  be  of  so 
great  service  to  a  designer,  would  appear  to  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  debasing 
influence  of  the  common-place  and  tasteless 
trade-patterns,  with  which  he  is  frequently  sur¬ 
rounded. 

AVe  have  been  sparing  of  our  praise  in  our 
remarks  on  this  collection.  As  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  us  scarcely  equal  to  those  of  pre'vious  years. 
The  mode  of  exhibition  is,  as  we  have  said, 
inconvenient  and  somewhatconfusing.  Perhaps, 
too,  our  judgment  has  been  unconsciously 
influenced  bj-  the  noble  surroundings  of  the 
room — the  unapproachable  works  of  the  di'vine 
Raphael — and  with  these  before  us,  our  eyes 
may  ha^e  been  dazzled  and  blinded  to  any 
feebler  light. 

But  as  we  ■write,  we  call  to  mind  how  many 
of  the  young  students  whose  works  are  collected 
here,  have  laboured  at  them  after  the  long 
hours  of  their  daily  vocations,  often  under 
great  inconveniences.  On  one  coloured  design, 
we  detected  a  faint  pencil  memorandum  of  the 
artist’s,  “  coloured  by  gaslight.”  Doubtless 
this,  and  like  pleas  for  considerate  judgment, 
might  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  nearly  all  the 
works  shown  here. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

AV rxcHESTER. — A  meeting  has  been  held  with 
the  object  of  instituting  a  school  in  this  ancient 
city  :  Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  attended  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  such  a  school  should  be  formed,  and  to 
state  what  aid,  pecuniary  and  other  mse.  Govern¬ 
ment  would  extend  to  it.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Eversley,  Lord  Northbrook,  the  county 
and  city  members,  and  other  influential  gentle- 
rnan  of  the  locality,  have  promised  their  aid. 

Birhixgham. — A  movement  has  been  made 
for  providing  an  Industrial  Art-Museum  in  this 
town :  several  liberal  donations  have  already 
been  ofiered  towards  the  object. 

— ♦— 

ART  m  CO^^TII^EN'TAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  late  Prince  Demidofif  caused  a 
large  number  of  illustrated  catalogues  of  his 
lately  sold  pictures,  to  be  prepared,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  presenting  the  profits  arising  therefrom  to 
charitable  purposes.  The  amount  realised  by 
the  sale  of  these  catalogues  was  £464  ;  of  which 
sum  £240  has  been  given  to  the  infant-hospital 
of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  balance  to  various 
other  philanthropic  institutions. — Mr.  Courbet, 
the  eminent  French  painter,  has  refused  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  the 
Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  woidd  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  Repub¬ 
lican  principles  forbid  him  to  accept  any 
mark  of  distinction  at  the  hands  of  royalty, 
and  also  because  he  considers  the  public  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  an  artist’s  merits. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts 
on  the  Exhibition  of  1870. — M.  Maurice  Richard, 
in  his  late  address  to  the  artists  and  amateurs 
assembled  to  witness  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 


the  successful  competitors,  thus  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  the  delicate  topic  of  the  present  state 
and  promise  of  Art  in  France; — “Gentlemen, 
“  I  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  exhibition 
of  this  year,  and  I  do  so  with  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  French 
school.  You  would  justly  tax  me  with  specious 
flattering  should  I  affirm  that  the  saloon  of  1870, 
if  closely  scrutinised,  does  not  present  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  anxious  remark.  It  must  he  noted, 
and  not  without  earnestness,  that  in  High  Art 
the  eflbrts  of  the  present  generation  seem  to 
languish,  while  the  study  of  genre  becomes 
more  than  ever  monopolising.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  academic  school  is  accused  of  being 
instructive  if  uninspired — conscientious  with¬ 
out  vitality ;  on  the  other,  the  naturalistic 
school  is  reproached  with  mere  superficial  ac¬ 
complishment,  instead  of  reading  character 
from  within.  Let  us  confess,  gentlemen,  that 
these  critical  strictures  are  hot  wholly  un¬ 
founded.  They  exhort  us  to  be  on  the  watch. 
But  let  us  not  exaggerate  in  any  respect  That 
High  Art  will  not  perish  in  our  country,  we 
have  established  evidence,  not  here  alone,  but 
in  all  our  public  buildings.  As  to  the  style 
genre,  I  am  by  no  means  anxious  on  account  of 
its  rapid  progress,  simply  because  of  its  incom¬ 
patibility  with  High  Art.  You  all  admit  the 
poetry  of  the  Syracusans,  the  pleasant  picture 
coming  from  the  pencil  of  Theocritus.  Why 
not  admit,  in  painting  such  a  theme  as  ‘  The 
Parisians  ’  on  canvas,  that  the  idyl  be  from 
the  hand  of  an  artistic  Theocritus  ?  Moreover, 
by  the  side  of  genre,  my  eye  rests  upon  the 
school  of  landscape — ever  rich,  ever  young — 
which  varies  its  theme  without  depreciation,  and 
is  happy  in  all  presentments  of  nature — its 
rusticities  and  its  refinement  of  reverie.  In 
sculpture,  I  behold — thanks  to  severe  schooling 
and  traditionary  suggestion — all  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties  of  French  genius  well  maintained — science, 
simplicity,  animation,  and  grandeur  in  repose. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  when  I  have  examined  all 
with  attention,  I  cannot  place  myself  beside 
those  who  lament,  who  despair,  who  cry  out 
that  all  is  lost,  that  we  are  about  to  be  stifled 
beneath  a  redundant  sterility.  For  my  part, 
I  am  not  aware  how,  comparing  the  present 
with  the  grand  epochs,  the  sentence  of  decline 
can  be  uttered  ;  but  this  I  do  know,  and  I  am 
proud  to  proclaim  it,  that,  at  the  present  period, 
there  is  no  other  country  capable  of  presenting 
anything  comparable  to  the  creations  of  this 
same  French  decline.” 

Dresden. — It  is  intended  to  place  a  statue  of 
Carl  Mario  von  Weber,  the  eminent  composer, 
in  front  of  the  new  Opera  House  now  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Professor  Semper. 

Florence. — A  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Ugo  Foscolo,  the  poet,  has  been  placed  in  the 
church  of  Santo  Croce,  the  Florentine  Pantheon. 

Milan  will  shortly  have,  on  the  Place  de  la 
Scala,  a  statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  which 
Signor  Magni,  of  ‘  Beading  Girl  ’  notoriety,  has 
been  some  time  engaged. 

Eeichenrerg. — The  Moniteur  des  Arts  stated 
somewhat  recently,  that,  in  a  passage  leading 
from  the  school-room  of  a  Protestant  church  to 
the  church  itself,  situated  in  the  small  town  of 
Beichenberg,  in  Silesia,  a  portrait  of  Martin 
Luther  has  been  discovered,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  work  of  Lucas  Cranach. 
The  canvas,  though  found  amidst  a  mass  of 
rubbish,  is  said  to  be  in  perfect  preservation. 


THE  BEEHTANO  -  EIECKENSTOCE: 
COLLECTION  OF  ENGEAYINGS. 

The  lovers  of  Fine  Art  must  always  feel 
warmly  interested,  when,  as  it  occasionally 
happens,  the  interests  and  honours  of  engrav¬ 
ing  are  brought  prominently  into  notice.  How  in¬ 
calculably  are  we  not  all  indebted  to  the  masters 
of  that  mystery,  for  having  familiarised  us,  in,  as 
it  were  a  second  phase,  with  the  great  creations 
of  pictorial  genius,  which,  otherwise,  must  have 
remained  unknown  to  us  in  all  their  beauty  or 
sublimity.  The  sympathetic  feeling  to  which 
we  allude  is  rendered  more  animated  from  the 
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generally  prevalent  opinion,  that,  in  these  times 
a  comparative  depression  discourages  the  higher 
efforts  of  the  hurin,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rivalry 
of  photography.  How  have  we  not  seen  in  a 
brief  lapse  of  time,  painting,  statuary and 
Art,  in  its  widest  range,  brought  into  signal 
and  most  impressive  revelations.  We  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  sales  of  the  De  Morny, 
the  Pourtales,  the  Delessert,  and  the  San 
Donato  Galleries.  The  only  set  ofi"  to  these, 
in  connection  with  engraving,  has  been  the 
transference  of  the  great  Slade  collection  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  noble  exhibition  of 
proof- engravings  at  the  “  Cercle  ”  exhibition 
in  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 

They  have,  however,  had  something  of  a 
counterpart  in  the  great  sale,  which  has 
recently  taken  place,  at  Frankfort-sur-Mein ; 
that  of  the  Brentano-Birckenstock  collection — 
a  treasure  of  master-works.  Although  the 
range  embraced  in  its  catalogue  was  most 
various  and  extensive,  yet,  so  redundant  was 
it  in  chefs-d'mivre  of  Marc  Antonio  Baimondi 
that  from  them  alone  it  might  take  its  designa¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  these  commanded  unwonted 
competition  and  unprecedented  prices.  In  a 
word,  it  was  a  great  day  for  the  memory  of  him 
who  was  founder  of  engraving  in  its  highest  in¬ 
spiration  ;  so  classic  in  simplicity  and  strength 
— so  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  glories 
of  Baphael,  and  to  cumulate  the  honours  of 
the  Qinque-cento  era.  Among  the  startling 
prices  which  some  of  his  proofs  produced 
were  the  following  :  —  ‘  The  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,’  £303  ;  •  The  Three  Singers,’  £339  ; 
‘  God  commanding  Noah  to  build  the  Ark,’ 
£340;  ‘Portrait  of  Aretino,’  £452;  ‘The  Bac¬ 
chanal  Orgie,’  £600.  Altogether,  there  were 
226  engraved  impressions  of  Marc  Antonio’s 
sold  on  this  occasion,  and  they  realised  a  total 
of  £10,414.  As  may  be  supposed,  this  sale 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the 
great  public  Fine- Art  collections  of  Europe ; 
and  it  is  said  that  there  was  expended,  on  the 
part  of  Berlin,  £1,480  ;  on  the  part  of  London, 
£1,200  ;  on  the  part  of  Weimar,  £800.  The 
great  constellation  of  choicest  works  broken  up 
and  scattered  at  this  sale,  had  been  collected  by 
M.  Birckenstock — a  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
Austrian  Government — who  had  resided  at 
Batisbon,  Mayence,  and  Paris,  and  finally  held 
an  honourable  position  at  Vienna  among  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  public 
education. 

From  him  the  collection  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  daughter,  Antonia,  the  wife  of  M.  Bren- 
tano.  Senator  of  Frankfort ;  upon  whose  death, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1869,  a  legal  exigency 
compelled  its  being  brought  into  the  market. 


PICTHEE  SALES. 

W’’ E  have  the  following  to  record  since  our  last 
report. 

On  the  11th  of  June  Messrs.  Christie,  Man- 
son  and  Woods  sold  the  collection  of  “  old 
masters,”  formed  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Hinds,  of  Port¬ 
land  Place.  It  contained  examples  of  the 
principal  continental  schools,  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  greatly  preponderating  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  quality.  With  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  no  large  prices  were  obtained. 
The  most  noteworthy  were  : — ‘  A  Girl  standing 
before  a  Mirror,’  G.  Schalcken,  £100  (Carstan- 
gen) ;  ‘A  Man  at  a  Window  lighting  his  Pipe — 
three  figures  in  a  back  room,  £139  (Colnaghi) ; 
‘A Waterfall,’  with  figures,  Everdingen,  £138 
(G.  Phillips)  ;  ‘  Boy  with  a  Swan  and  a  Dog,’ 
in  a  landscape,  J.  B.  Weenix,  £90  (Holloway) ; 
‘  Landscape,’  with  a  gentleman  on  a  bay  horse, 
and  another  standing  by  a  grey  horse  convers¬ 
ing  with  a  woman,  A.  Cuyp,  £262  (Newman) ; 
‘Dutch  Village  on  a  Biver — Moonlight;’  A. 
Vander  Neer,  £105  (Seguier)  ;  ‘Sportsman 
Halting,  with  a  man  and  a  woman  on  a  grey 
horse,  J.  Wynants,  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
artist,  from  the  La  Peyriere  collection,  £504 
(Newman),  ‘Garden  Scene,’ with  a  spaniel,  a 
dead  peacock,  and  other  birds,  J.  B.  Weenix, 
£210  (Hughes)  ;  ‘  Dutch  Village,’  with  nume- 
rous  figures  and  horses,  J.  Ostade,  very  fine 
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£346  (Williams) ;  ‘  Ceres  and  Pan,’  with  fruits 
in  a  landscape,  Bubens,  £105  (Phillips),  ‘A 
Boar  Hunt,’  Paul  Potter,  a  noble  picture, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  £840  (F.  Fisher) ;  an  ‘  Ecce 
Homo,’  by  Murillo,  the  property  of  the  late 
Eev.  B.  B.  P.  Mealey,  was  afterwards  sold  for 
£130  to  Messrs.  Colnaghi. 

Messrs.  Christie  and  Co.  sold  on  the  18th  of 
June  a  number  of  paintings,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Coles,  and  of  other  gentlemen. 
The  list  included, — ‘  Landscape,’  T.  Creswick, 
B.A.,  £105  (Vokins)  ;  ‘The  Life  and  Death  of 
Buckingham,’ A.  L.  <Egg,  BA.,  engraved  in 
the  Art-Journal  for  1865, '£183  (George)  ;  ‘The 
Cowherd’s  Mischief,’  J.  C.  Hook,  B.A.,  £525 
(Cox);  ‘Weary  Life,’  B.  Carrick,  £157 
(anonymous) ;  ‘  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,’  Sir 
L  N.  Paton,  B.S.A.,  £149  (Gay,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh) ;  ‘Landscape,’  P.  Nasmyth,  £126 
(Hall)  ;  ‘  Killarney,’  M.  Anthony,  £383 
(Agnew) ;  ‘The  Fool’s  Paradise,’  F.  B.  Pickers- 
gill,  B.A.,  £194  (Martin);  ‘Making  Pills  for 
the  Saxon,’  E.  Nicol,  A.B.A.,  £105  (James)  ; 
‘The  Tumbling  -  Box,’  W.  Muller,  £120 
(Vokins);  ‘Cattle  in  a  Landscape,’  A.  Bon- 
heur,  £94  (Wilson) ;  ‘Children  at  Play  in  the 
Meadows,’  F.  Goodall  B.A.,  £94  (Wallis) ; 

‘  Club  Law,’  E.  Nicol,  A. BA.,  £96  (Wallis) ; 

‘  St.  Paul’s  at  Sunrise,’  H.  Dawson,  £93 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  In  the  Highlands,’  P.  Graham, 
A.B.S.A.,  £840  (Agnew);  ‘  Canifora,’  F. 
Leighton,  B.A.,  £355  (Levy)  ;  ‘  The  King  of 
Hearts,’  Holman  Hunt,  £262  (James)  ;  ‘  Sum¬ 
mer  in  Burnham  Beeches,’  A.  MacCallum,  £100 
(Agnew). 

The  contents  of  the  studio  of  the  late  Daniel 
Maclise,  B.A.,  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  June.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  sketches  in  oils,  water-colours,  and 
pencil,  many  of  the  latter  being  bound  in 
volumes.  The  finished  oil-pictures  were  very 
few,  the  principal  being : — ‘  The  Witches  in 
Macbeth,’  and  ‘  Prospero  and  Miranda,’  which 
were  sold  together  for  110  gs.  (Cox)  ;  ‘  Duncan’s 
Last  Sleep,’  200  gs.  (Cox);  ‘The  Earls  of 
Desmond  and  Ormond,’  the  picture  hung  this 
year  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  500  gs.  (McLean)  ; 

‘  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,’ 
the  grand  cartoon  for  the  picture  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  was  secured  for  the  Boyml  Aca¬ 
demy  at  the  price  of  300  gs. 

A  collection  of  old  paintings  belonging  to 
various  owners  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Co.  on  the  27th  of  June.  Among  them 
were, — ‘Interior  of  a  Church,’  A.  De  Lorme, 
with  figures  by  Terburg,  180  gs.  (Brooks); 

‘  Psyche,’  Greuze,  300  gs.  (Brooks)  ;  ‘A  Moun¬ 
tainous  Landscape’ — a  concertin  the  foreground, 
and  portraits  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
introduced- — Giorgione,  formerly  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  B.  Westall,  B.A.,  3  60  gs.  (Colnaghi)  ; 
‘Landscape,’  upright,  with  a  waggon  and 
horses’  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  Jan  Steen,  270  gs. 
(Brooks).  A  picture,  ‘The  Emigrants,’  by  the 
English  painter,  G.  Chambers,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Brooks  for  128  gs. 

Another  instalment  of  foreign  pictures,  be¬ 
longing  to  Messrs.  Everard  and  Co.,  was  sold 
by  Messrs.  Southgate  and  Co.,  at  the  Lombard 
Exchange,  Lombard  Street,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  month.  The  chief  examples  were:  — 
‘The  Beverie,’  Schlesenger,  £140  (Norton); 

‘  The  Little  Shepherdess,’  E.  Tschaggeny, 
120  gs.  (Bolandi) ;  ‘The  Secret  Discovered,’ 
Verheyden,  95  gs.  (Morgan)  ;  ‘  Early  Morning- 
on  the  Downs,’  J.  H.  De  Haas,  112  gs. 
(Bolandi)  ;  ‘  A  Pasture  in  Holland,’  J.  H.  De 
Haas,  £120  (J.  White);  ‘The  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,’  J.  Portaels,  360  gs.  (Millikins)  ;  ‘  A 
Market-Place  in  Amsterdam  ’ — moonlight  and 
candlelight  efi'ect.  Van  Schendel,  270  gs. 
(Gregory) ;  ‘  The  Empty  Cradle,’  Duverger, 
120  gs.  (Bicknell) ;  ‘Taking  the  Measure,’  A. 
Dillens,  210  gs.  (Morley)  ;  ‘  A  Caravan,  near 
Smyrna,’  Gerome,  160  gs.  (Watson)  ;  ‘  Medita¬ 
tion,’  Paulsen,  95  gs.  (Hill)  ;  ‘  The  Morning 
Prayer,’  Campotosto,  100  gs.  (Gregory);  ‘A 
Forest  Scene  near  Cleve,’  Klombech,  with 
sheep  by  Verboeckhoven,  150  gs.  (Thomp- 
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son)  ;  ‘  Italian  Girl  at  a  Fountain,’  C.  Lan- 
delle,  185  gs.  (Robertson);  ‘The  Reverie,’ 
Baugniet,  180  gs.  (Jcil);  ‘The  Visit  to  the 
Wounded  Officer,’  H.  Tenkate,  120  gs.  (Acker¬ 
man);  ‘  Juardta,’  Bouguereau,  180  gs.  (^Greene); 

‘  The  Lady  of  Fashion,’  Dyckmans,  225  gs. 
(Hastings)  ;  ‘  On  the  Sea-shore,’  De  Lobbe, 
96  gs.  (Enson)  ;  ‘Returning  Home,’ Augustus 
Bonheur,  240  gs.  (Collis)  ;  ‘The  Visit,’  Van 
Hove  and  "Williams,  180  gs.  (Grafton) ;  ‘  High¬ 
land  Sheep  and  Bony,’  Verboeckhoven,  300  gs. 
(Joel);  ‘Landscape,  near  LTsle  d’Adam,’ 
Jules  Dupre,  290  gs.  (Knight)  ;  ‘The  Pillage 
of  the  Convent,’  during  the  rebellion  in  Wiir- 
temberg  in  1524,  G.  Roller,  700  gs.  (Bonnejoy); 

‘  A  Fellah  Girl,’  C.  Caudelle,  200  gs.  (Sturge) ; 

‘  Sheep  Reposing,’  a  drawing  in  water-colouis 
by  Rosir  Bonheur,  360  gs.  (Hollander);  ‘The 
Rose.’  G.  Holier  and  DeKoter,’  195  gs.  (Keish) ; 

‘  Horse  by  a  Stable,’  Verboeckhoven,  130  gs. 
(Bean) ;  ‘  A  Lady  arranging  Flowers,’  F.  Wil¬ 
lems,  145  gs.  (ileniry) ;  ‘A  A'oung  Italian 
Girl,’  Bouguereau,  340  gs.  (Flintoff).  The 
sale  of  this  collection  of  paintings  realised 
£17,850. 

'Phe  sale  of  the  paintings,  drawings,  and 
other  works  of  Art,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  attracted  a  crowded  attend¬ 
ance  to  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co. 
on  the  9th  of  last  month.  There  was  a  keen 
competition  for  eveiy  object  offered,  more  on 
account  of  its  association  with  the  lamented 
owner  than  for  its  intrinsic  value ;  though 
some  few  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  were 
of  a  high  order.  The  following  may  be 
specially  noted : — 

iJriitciiKjs. — ‘  The  Britannia,’  the  vessel  in 
which  Dickens  first  sailed  to  America,  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  R.A.,  105 gs  (Earl Darnley) ;  ‘The Land’s 
End,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  presented  by  the 
artist  to  its  late  owner,  95  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The 
Logan  Rock,’  with  portraits  of  Dickens  and  D. 
Maclise,  who  accompanied  the  artist,  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  R.A.,  on  his  Cornish  tour,  79  gs.  (J. 
Forster) ;  ‘  ^lother  and  Child,’  a  sketch  for 
“The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Right,”  presented  by 
the  artist,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  in  1840,  130  gs. 
(Colnaghi)  ;  ‘  Sintram  and  his  Companions,’ 
G.  Cattermole,  75  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘  Barnaby 
Rudge  and  his  Alother,’  a  present  from  the 
artist,  F.  W.  Topham,  110  gs.  (Cox);  ‘Beau¬ 
vais  Cathedra],’  S.  I’rout,  155  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  Roses  in  a  Blue  and  Wliite  Jug,  with  a  Bird’s 
Refit,’  W.  Hunt,  320  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Little 
Roll  and  her  Grandfather  in  the  Tent,  making 
I’.ouquets  for  the  Race-course,’  a  present  from 
the-  artist,  F.  W.  Topham,  275  gs.  (Austen)  ; 

‘  Little  Rell’s  Home,’  G.  Cattermole,  160  gs. 
Kvans)  ;  ‘  Little  Kell’s  Grave,’  the  companion 
rawing,  G.  Cattennole,  180  gs.  (J.  Forster). 
(hl-piciuri:s.  ‘  What  are  the  Wild  Waves 
saying?’  .1.  Hamilton,  presented  by  the  artist 
in  .Vmeiica,  45  gs.  (J.  J.  i’yne)  ;  ‘  ’'I’ilda  Price,’ 
!■’.  Stone,  A.R.A.,  painted  by  him  for  Air. 
ItickiriM,  40  gs.  (Attenborough);  ‘Garde 
Zarnacois,  bought  by  Air.  Dickens 
in  N<  w  A'ork,  during  his  last  visit,  240  gs. 

;  Agnew; ;  ‘.Mr.  F.’s  .\unt,’  from  “  Little  Dorrit,” 
W.  tiab-,  00  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Little  Rell  read- 
in:  the  Iru' tijili'.n  on  the  'J’ombstone,’  Airs. 
M-  Pm,  4',’  gt.  .'Waters;  ;  ‘  Dotheboys  Hall,’  'J'. 
W(:bit<T.  R..\..  painted  for  Air.  liickens,  510 
gs  ‘Vokim  .;  ‘'I’he  Simoon,’  J).  Roberts,  It. A., 
a  jir(  ^ent  fnim  the  paint<  r,  255  gs.  (Agnew); 
‘  Pi'  kwick  ami  Mrs.  Raid<  ll,’  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
a  picture  \r\  gr.  liVif,  131  gs.  (Att<  nborotigh) ; 
‘  Portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens  as  Sir  Charles  (Jold- 
dream  in  ('•r//  (’//,'  A.  L.  Egg,  R.A.,  170  gs. 
Agnew;;  ‘The  Letter’— a  room  in  Hever 
(  .'tie,  anrl  iU  companion,  ‘Hide  and  Seek,’ 
P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  251  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘ 
(iirl  at  a  Waterfall,’  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  010  g.s. 
.1.  Forster  I ;  ‘Dolly  Varden,’  W.  ]’.  Frith, 
R.A.  thi:  picture  was  jiainU^d  expressly  for 
.Mr.  Dickens,  and  was  most  k' enly  competed 
for  :  it  was  put  up  at  500  gs.,  and  was  finally 
knocked  down  Uy  Messrs.  Agnew  for  1,000  gs. 
‘  Kate  Rickhby  at  Aladame  Mantalini’s,’  W. 
P.  Frith,  R.A.,  also  painted  for  Mr.  Dickens, 
-’"0  gs.  .Attenborough;;  ‘The  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  990  gs.  (Atten- 
iMirough'i ;  ‘An  Arctic  Scene,’  illustrating  The 
lucp,  (’.  Stanfield,  R.A.  150  gs.  (Atten¬ 


borough)  ;  ‘  A  Alan-of-war,’  with  a  boat, 

illustrative  of  The  Lighthouse,  175  gs.  (Vokins) 
— these  three  pictures  were  presented  by  the  artist 
to  their  late  owner ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Air.  Dickens,’ 
painted,  in  1839 — a  full-length  picture — by  D. 
Alaclise,  R.A.,  presented  by  Air.  Dickens’s 
publishers  to  him  on  the  completion  of 
“Richolas  Rickleby,”  660  gs.  (the  Rev.  Sir 
Edward  J.  Jodrell).  The  pictures,  forty  in 
number,  exclusive  of  the  supplementary 
sketches,  realised  nearly  £8,000. 

The  othi  r  objects  of  all  kinds  offered  for  sale 
require  no  notice  here  ;  but  we  cannot  pass 
over  an  example  of  natural  history — Air.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  favourite  raven,  the  “Grip”  of  “Barnaby 
Rudge,’  which  appeared  stuffed,  and  in  a  glass 
case.  The  dead  bird  was  received  with  a 
round  of  applause,  and,  after  much  competition, 
fell  to  the  bidding  of  Air.  Rottage,  of  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  for  the  sum  of 
120  gs.  The  entire  sale  realised  £9,410. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bath.. — AVe  hear  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
make  arrangements  for  holding  an  Industrial 
and  Fine  Art  exhibition  in  Bath  at  the  end  of 
the  current  year,  and  the  objects  which  have 
been  contributed  by  local  workmen  to  the 
Workmen’s  International  Exhibition  will  form 
part  of  the  collection. 

Birmingham. — At  last  the  great  centre  of  the 
ornamental  metal  manufacturers  of  England 
recognises  the  importance  of  a  collective  assem¬ 
blage  of  objects  of  Art-industry  by  way  of 
stimulating  its  artisans  and  improving  the 
Art-features  of  the  products  of  its  manufac¬ 
tories.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  project,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the 
council  room  of  the  Alidland  Institute.  When 
the  deputation,  appointed  by^  the  Art-gallery 
committee,  who  had  visited  London,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Air.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South 
Kensington,  and  Dr.  J.  Forbes  AVatson,  of  the 
Indian  Aluseum,  at  the  India  Office,  related 
the  willingness  and  the  desire  of  both  these 
gentlemen  (as  representing  their  respective  in¬ 
stitutions)  to  aid  in  so  praiseworthy  an  effort 
in  connection  with  the  manufacturers  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  met  a 
ready  response.  John  Jaffray,  Esq.,  J.P.,  by 
his  subsciiption  of  £100,  rendei-ed  practicable 
the  purchase  of  a  selection  of  Indian  examples 
of  metal,  lac-work,  ivory-carvings,  and  aided 
the  general  objects  of  the  museum.  Alessrs. 
Elkingtons,  Rettlefold  and  Chamberlane,  Air. 
Aliddlemon,  and  Air.  Timothy  Kendrick  each 
contribute  £100  ;  Alessrs.  Alutield  and  Co.,  £50  ; 
and  these  with  other  subscriptions  amounting  to 
nearly  £1000,  have  already  been  realised.  This 
sum,  with  others  that  maybe  looked  for  (taking 
into  consideration  the  liberality  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  that  of  the  Council  in 
State  for  India),  will  place  examples  of  Art- 
manufacture,  in  value  at  least  equal  to  the  sum 
of  £2,(  00,  for  the  inspection  and  instruction  of 
the  public,  manufacturers,  and  artisans  of 
Birmingham,  which  will  receive  additions,  and 
be  increased  in  value,  by  gifts  and  purchases, 
as  years  roll  on,  and  the  value  of  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  is  understood.  We  congratulate  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Birmingham  on  the  step  they  have 
taken.  The  influence  of  such  museums  we  have 
ever  advocated  as  an  essential  clement  in  the 
progress  of  Art  as  applied  to  industry.  Wo 
wish  the  movement  all  success,  fraught  as  it  is 
with  benefits,  not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  all 
succeeding  generations  of  artisans  of  the  busy 
centre  of  ornamental  metal  manufactures  in 
England. 

Darlington. — An  exhibition  of  Art- works, 
F’ine  and  Industrial,  has  been  opened  here 
during  the  past  month.  The  local  papers  speak 
of  the  contributions  as  numerous,  and,  for  the 
most  jiart,  very  meritorious. 

Hi  ll. — The  working-men  of  this  flourishing 
seaport  town,  are  preparing  to  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  F'ine  and  Industrial  Arts.  A  build¬ 
ing  in  every'  way  suitable  for  the  purpose  is 
being  erected  in  the  Corporation  Field. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

THE  MARTYR  ST.  SEBASTIAN  AND  HIS 
COMPANIONS. 

P.  Veronese,  Painter.  G.  Geyer,  Engraver. 

In  the  church  at  Venice  dedicated  to  St. 
Sebastian,  lay  the  remains  of  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese,  -whose  pencil  adorned  the  sacred 
edifice  with  some  of  his  finest  pictures, 
chiefly  associated  with  the  legendary 
history  of  the  saint,  assumed  to  have  heen 
a  young  Roman  soldier,  who,  with  two 
companions,  Marcus  and  Marcellinus, 
suffered  martyrdom  for  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.  One  version  of  his  history, 
however,  asserts  that  he  was  not  killed, 
though  pierced  with  arrows  and  left  for 
dead;  for,  after  his  presumed  murderers 
had  gone  away,  some  holy  women  came  to 
the  tree  to  which  he  was  tied,  and,  finding 
that  life  was  not  extinct,  drew  out  the 
arrows,  took  the  wounded  man  away,  and 
carefully  tended  him  till  restored  to  health. 
In  the  possession  of  the  writer  is  a  picture 
representing  this  subject ;  the  artist,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  masters, 
is  unknown  ;  and  the  woik  has  suffered  so 
much  from  neglect  and  ill-treatment  as  to 
be  comparatively  worthless ;  but  the  work 
was  once  a  noble  one. 

The  roof  of  the  church  at  Venice  is 
almost  covered  with  paintings  by  P.  Vero¬ 
nese,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Esther ;  of  these  the  best  is  ‘  Ahasuerus 
placing  the  Crown  on  the  head  of  Esther.’ 
The  walls  and  altars  are  also  decorated 
with  paintings  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
great  master.  The  three  principal  com¬ 
positions  refer  to  the  history  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  ;  they  were  painted,  between  the  years 
1560  and  1565,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  all  the  splendour  of  Veronese’s  colour¬ 
ing.  Kugler  refers  thus  to  them  : — “  The 
finest  of  these,  representing  the  saint  going 
to  his  martyrdom,  belongs  to  the  year  1565. 
The  scene  is  upon  a  flight  of  steps  before  a 
house :  St.  Sebastian,  a  fine,  powerful 
figure,  is  hastening  down  them,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  turns  to  his  fellow- suf¬ 
ferers,  Marcus  and  Marcellinus,  who  follow 
him  bound,  and  points  towards  heaven 
with  an  inspired  look.  One  of  them  is 
gazing  on  him  with  the  profoundest  faith ; 
the  other  looks  round  on  his  sorrowing 
mother,  who  seeks  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose  with  her  entreaties  and  reproaches. 
On  the  right  a  grey-headed  father  is  as¬ 
cending  the  steps,  led  by  youths  ;  women 
and  children  also  endeavour  to  intercept 
the  martyrs,  but  these  continue  the  path 
that  leads  to  death  with  the  greatest  tran¬ 
quillity.  Innumerable  figures  are  seen  on 
balustrades  and  roofs,  clinging  to  pillars, 
and  crowded  on  the  stairs,  looking  on  in 
the  greatest  excitement.  This  pict-ure 
displays  a  beauty  of  composition,  a  rich¬ 
ness  without  an  overcrowding  of  subject, 
and  a  power  of  expression  and  colour  which 
in  some  respects  entitle  it  to  be  considered 
the  noblest  of  Paul  Veronese’s  works.” 
The  two  other  pictures  respectively  repre¬ 
sent  the  saint  pierced  with  arrows,  and 
stretched  upon  a  rack.  The  former  “is  of 
the  finest  invention  and  execution.”  Se¬ 
bastian,  bound  to  a  column,  is  looking 
longingly  towards  heaven,  where  the 
Madonna  appears  accompanied  by  angels  ; 
next  the  saint  are  two  splendid  female 
figures,  also  praying  to  the  heavenly  vision; 
further  below  are  three  kneeling  saints,  who 
regard  the  martyr  with  astonishment.  In 
the  latter  picture  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  painter  to  idealise  the  horror  of  the 
scene,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  masterly  con¬ 
ception,  it  does  not  stand  comparison  with 
the  other  two. 
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GRAYE-MOUNDS* 


Me.  Jewitt  has  certainly  not  selected  a  lively 
subject  for  a  book,  yet  is  it  one  that  possesses 
something  beyond  curious  interest ;  for  to  the 
burial-places  of  our  “  rude  forefathers  ”  we  are 
in  no  small  measure  indebted  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  of  the  habits,  customs,  and 
occupations  of  their  once  living  tenants.  In 
Pagan  England,  and  even  after  Christianity 
was^  introduced  into  the  land,  and  Christian 
churches  of  some  kind  or  other  were  erected, 
the  dead  were  deposited,  most  frequently  with 
their  worldly  stores,  in  the  green  hill-side  or 
the  barren  moor.  “  The  situations  chosen  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  were,”  writes  Mr. 
Jewitt,  “in  many  instances,  grand  in  the 
extreme.  Formed  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
hills,  or  on  lower,  hut  equally  imposing,  posi¬ 
tions,  the  grave-mounds  commanded  a  glorious 
prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  rock 
and  meadow,  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  on 
every  side  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  while  they  themselves  could  be 
seen  from  afar  off  in  every  direction  by  the  tribe 
who  had  raised  them,  while  engaged  either  in 
hunting  or  in  their  other  pursuits.  They 
became,  indeed,  landmarks  for  the  tribes,  and 
were,  there  can  be  hut  little  doubt,  used 
by  them  as  places  of  assembling.” 

For  many  years  past  the  attention  of  the 
archaiologist  has  been  directed  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  ancient  places  of  sepulture,  which 
have  been  the  scene  of  operations  with  mattock 
and  spade,  carried  on,  however,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  men  were  digging  for  gold,  or  silver, 
or  precious  stones  ;  and  the  treasures  unearthed 
could  not  have  been  examined  with  greater 
interest,  and  preserved  with  more  reverential 
watchfulness,  had  they  been  of  priceless  mone¬ 
tary  value,  instead  of  objects  more  or  less  rude 
in  character,  and,  generally,  of  materials  of 
little  worth.  But  then  they  tell  a  wondrous 
tale,  in  a  language  of  their  own,  of  ages  and 
of  races  of  beings  long  since  passed  away.  A 
single  implement  of  stone  or  of  flint,  a  weapon 
or  an  ornament  of  bronze,  of  iron,  or  of  hone  ;  a 
head  of  jet  or  of  glass ;  an  urn,  or  even  a 
fragment  of  pottery  ;  or  any  one  of  the  infinity 
of  other  relics  which  are  exhumed,  no  matter  to 
what  period  they  belong,  or  from  what  locality 
they  may  have  come,— one  and  all  have  a 
story  attached  to  them,  and  supply  new  links 
to  our  ever- extending  chain  of  knowledge. 

“  To  the  graves,  then,  of  our  earliest  ances¬ 
tors  must  we  mainly  turn  for  a  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  of  their  modes  of  life  ;  and  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison  of  their 
contents  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  certain  data 
on  which  not  only  to  found  theories,  hut  to 
build  up  undying  and  faultless  historical 
structures.” 

There  are  few  counties  in  England  where 
these  grave-mounds  have  not  been  met  with. 
In  Cornwall  and  Yorkshire,  in  Derbyshire  and 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  many 
other  districts,  the  earliest  interments  are,  or 
have  hoen,  abundant ;  while  the  later  ones, 
which  also  exist  in  these  districts,  are  spread 
over  every  other  county.  In  those  just  named 
Celtic  remains  abound  more  than  those  of  any 
other  period.  “Dorsetshire,  for  instance,”  the 
venerable  Stukeley  declares,  “  for  sight  of 
barrows  not  to  he  equalled  in  the  world.”  The 
“  early  mounds  abound  on  the  downs  and  on  the 
lofty  Ridgeway,  an  immense  range  of  hills  of 
some  forty  miles  in  extent ;  while  those  of  a 
later  period  lie  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
In  Yorkshire,  again,  they  abound  chiefly  in  the 
wolds;  and  in  Cornwall,  on  the  high  lands. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  Derbyshire,  where 
they  lie  for  the  most  part  scattered  over  the 
wild,  mountainous,  and  beautiful  district 
licnown  as  the  High  Peak— a  district  occupying 
nearly  one-half  of  the  county,  and  containing 
within  its  limits  many  towns,  villages,  and 
other  places  of  extreme  interest.” 

*  Grave-Mounds  and  their  Contents  ;  A  Manual  of 
Archeology,  as  exemplified  in  the  Burials  of  the  Celtic, 
the  Bomano-British,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Periods. 
By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  P.S.A.  With  nearly  Five 
Hundred  Illustrations.  Published  by  Groombridge 
and  Sons. 


A  hook  of  this  kind  would  be  comparatively 
useless  without  illustrations  :  this  was  evidently 
the  opinion  of  the  author  ;  and  he  has  there¬ 
fore  introduced  a  very  large  number,  both  of 
grave-mounds,  and  their  almost  infinite  variety 
of  contents  :  his  descriptions  of  these  form  the 


papers  on  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool,  ; 
recently  published  in  our  Journal — we  have  i 
selected  three  “views”  of  burial-places  as' 
more  curious  and  generally  interesting.  The 
first  exhibits  a  section  of  the  chambered  tumu¬ 
lus  at  Stoney  Littleton,  near  Wellow,  in  Somer- 


were  three  transepts  or  recesses  on  each  side. 
Interments  had  evidently  been  made  in  each  of 
these  chambers,  some  by  a  cremation,  and 
others  by  inhumation ;  hut  the  bones  were 
scattered  about,  the  result  of  previous  rifling  of 
its  contents.  One  urn  was  found  in  the  tumulus. 


mouth  of  an  important  Irish  cairn,  which,  even 
in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  measures  about 
70  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  300  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  circle  of  enormous  stones,  of  which 
eleven  remain  above  ground,  originally  encircled 
its  base.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  the  stones 


3  s 


staple  text  of  the  work.  Instead  of  offering 
examples  of  any  of  the  urns  or  of  the  arms,  or 
other  objects  warlike  or  domestic,  that  fill  the 
larger  number  of  pages — and  which  would  be 
little  more  than  repetitions  of  many  of  the 
engravings  that  have  accompanied  Mr.  Jewitt’s 


setshire.  At  the  entrance,  a  stone  upwards  of 
7  feet  long  and  3J-  feet  wide,  supported  by  two 
others,  left  a  square  aperture  of  about  4  feet 
high,  which  had  been  closed  by  another  stone. 
This  entrance  led  to  a  long  passage  or  avenue, 
47i  feet  long,  and  varying  in  breadth.  There 


The  second  engraving,  the  section  of  a 
barrow,  shows  its  original  construction,  the 
position  in  which  the  cinerary  urn  was  ori¬ 
ginally  placed — it  was  found  there— and  also  of 
the  other  interments  which  it  contained. 

The  third  illustration  exhibits  the  opening,  or 


composing  the  passage  sculptured  in  a  rude 
pattern — a  pecuUarity  sometimes,  but  rarely,  to 
be  met  with. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  a  book 
abounding  with  A'aluable  and  instructive 
information,  if  we  could  extend  our  limits. 


CHAMBERED  TUMULUS,  STONEY  LITTLETON,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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CELEBEATED  CHUECHES  OF 
EUEOPE. 

No.  AAT.— SALISBUEY  CATHEDRAL. 

ALISBUEY,  or  Xew  Sanim, 
owes  its  existence  to  its  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  had  its  origin  in  this 
way.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  present  city  stood  the 
ancient  town  of  Old  Sarum, 
generallyunderstood  to  he  the  Sorbiodunum 
of  the  Romans.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo-Xorman  princes,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  councils  were  held  here,  and  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  also 


possessed  a  castle  or  fortress,  and  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  wall ;  within  the  enclosure  of 
this  the  cathedral  stood.  But  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  captains  or  castellans 
of  the  fortress  gave  so  much  annoyance  to 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  by  their  oppression 
and  constant  disputes,  that  the  latter  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  from  the  locality.  Under 
the  episcopate  of  Herbert  Pauper,  or  Poore, 
this  was  carried  out ;  he  obtained  an 
indulgence  from  the  Pope,  and  commenced 
a  new  cathedral  on  the  present  site,  the 
land  being  the  property  of  the  capitular 
body.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum 
were  attached  to  their  clergy,  and  were 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  them ;  so 


they  followed  in  the  track  of  the  former,  parliamentary  existence  the  stump  of  an 
domiciled  themselves  round  the  now  edifice,  old  tree  formed  the  electioneering  hustings, 
and  thu.H  Salisburv"  ro.->e  into  existence.  The  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  has  the  repu- 
nld  Sarum  m  completely  declined,  that  tation  of  being,  as  a  whole,  the  most 
fhe  antif|u;iry  Leland,  who  wrote  in  the  perfect  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  England, 
iirst  halt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  lirected  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
there  wa.s  not  in  his  time  a  single  inliabited  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a 
house  in  the  place  ;  and  yet,  strangfdy  brilliant  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is 
enough,  it  continued  to  send  two  member.s  eminently  distinguished  by  regularity  of  - 
fo  Parliament  till  disfranchised  by  the  plan,  unity  of  style,  simplicity  of  ornament,  ; 
Ih-form  Bill  of  It  wa.s  commonly’  lightness  of  structure,  elegance  in  all  its  ! 

spoken  of  as  the  mo.st  “  rotten  borough  ”  in  details,  and  the  harmony  which  reigns  j 
the  kingdom,  as  it  continued  to  return  throughout.  It  has,  writes  Rickman,  “  the  ; 
representative.s  when  it  had  neither  hou.se  advantage  of  being  built  in  one  style,  the  ■ 
nor  inhabitant.  “We  have  some  recollection  Early’  English,  and  from  a  uniform  and  | 
of  hearing  that  in  the  late.st  days  of  its  well-arranged  plan.  The  tower  and  spire 


are  of  later  date,  but  admirably  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  style  of  the  building.  ...  On 
the  whole  this  cathedral  presents  an  object 
for  study  hardly  equalled  by  any  in  the 
kingdom ;  the  purity  of  its  style,  and  the 
various  modes  of  adapting  that  style  to  the 
purposes  required,  deserve  the  most  atten¬ 
tive  consideration.” 

The  foundations  of  the  new  cathedral 
were  laid  by  Bishop  Poore  in  1220,  Pan- 
dolfe,  legate  of  Pope  Honorius  HI.,  being 
present ;  he  blessed  and  placed  in  position 
five  of  the  stones  ;  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  forty  years  afterwards,  in  the  episco¬ 
pate  of  Gilles  de  Bridport.  Boniface,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated'ithe  edi¬ 
fice  on  the  29th  of  September  1260,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Poore 
lived  to  see  the  nave  finished,  and  the 
tower  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet :  the 
choir  and  aisles  were  added  under  Bishop 
Bingham ;  but  the  spire  was  not  carried  to 
its  extreme  height,  404  fset  from  the 
ground,  till  1274,  when  Robert  Wyke- 
hampton  held  the  see.  Gwilt  gives  the 
height  of  the  spire  and  tower  as  only  387 
feet ;  but  even  this  reduced  measurement 
makes  it  the  loftiest  of  all  our  cathedrals 
except  Canterbury  and  St.  Paul’s.  He  also 
remarks  that,  in  1737,  it  was  ascertained 
the  roof  contained  2,641  tons  of  timber;  and 
also  that,  according  to  an  account  delivered 
to  Henry  III.,  the  sum  of  40,000  marks, 
equivalent  to  about  £22,666,  had  then  been 
expended  on  the  fabric.  The  spire,  he  adds, 
“is  of  masonry  only  seven  inches  thick, 
and  would  hence  seem  to  bo  scarcely 
adequate  to  support  its  own  weight.” 

The  cathedral  consists  of  a  nave  and 
choir  with  two  side  aisles  ;  a  space  on  the 
east  of  the  choir,  and  a  lady-chapel  at  the 
east  end ;  a  large  transept,  with  an  aisle 
on  its  eastern  side ;  a  central  tower  and 
spire  ;  a  north  porch ;  a  muniment-room, 
or  vestry,  at  the  south  end  of  the  eastern 
transept ;  cloisters,  and  a  chapter-house. 
The  western  end — that  seen  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing — is,  from  its  square  and  somewhat 
formal  outline,  less  interesting  than  the 
eastern,  which  is  of  remarkable  beauty’’ : 
the  spire  demands  admiration,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  loftiness,  but  for  the  skill 
and  boldness  with  which  it  was  raised  on  a 
tower  not  originally  designed  to  support 
such  a  burden,  and  for  the  curious  and 
ingenious  contrivance  of  its  timber  frame¬ 
work.  On  entering  the  building  one  is 
struck  by  its  internal  beauty,  and  by  the 
range  of  arches  which  carry  the  eye  onwards 
to  the  Lady  Chapel — at  one  time  exceed¬ 
ingly  splendid  in  its  decoration ;  for  the  zeal 
and  piety  of  our  ancestors  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  Art  to  ornament  it.  ‘  ‘  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,”  says  a  modern 
French  writer,  the  Abbe  J.  J.  Bourasse, 
whose  Romanish  creed  has  little  sympathy’ 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  period,  ‘  ‘  the  errors  of  Protestantism 
have  banished  from  the  temple  of  the 
stainless  Virgin  the  graceful  ornaments 
which  devotion  had  formed  and  taste  had 
consecrated.  In  our  own  days,  the  English 
themselves,  returning  to  a  more  healthy 
state  of  mind,  regret  their  destruction : 
little  by’  little  we  see  them  repairing  the 
sacred  edifices  raised  by  the  Catholic  hands 
of  their  fathers.”  Certainly  the  charge 
brought  against  our  ancestors,  especially 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  one 
that  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  followers  made  sad  havoc  of 
the  “beautiful  temples”  in  which  their 
forefathers  worshipped.  Happily,  as  the 
Abbe  Bourasse  intimates,  we  have  been 
coming  to  our  senses  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 
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No.  VIII.— ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 

HE  most  agreeable  and  conve¬ 
nient  way  of  reaching  Antwerp, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  is  by  the 
steamer  from  London.  The  fine 
old  city  of  the  Low  Countries 
is  situated  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  as  our 
own  metropolis  is  from  that  of  the  Thames ; 
and  although  the  banks  of  the  former 
river  present  not  the  same  attractive  and 
picturesque  features  as  do  those  of  the 
latter,  they  offer  in  the  rich  green  pasture 
lands  and  bright  yellow  corn-fields  of  the 
late  summer-time,  and  in  the  distant 
spires  and  house-tops  of  the  small  towns 
and  the  villages  with  which  the  country 
is  dotted,  quite  enough  to  interest  the 
traveller,  especially  on  his  first  visit.  Long 
before  he  has  reached  the  city,  he  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  rising,  as  it  seems,  from  a  wide 
tract  of  meadows ;  and  as  he  approaches 
forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshock,  standing 
like  sentinels  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river  to  guard  Antwerp  from  unwelcome 
intrusion,  the  outline  of  the  venerable  edi¬ 
fice  becomes  gradually  more  distinct 
throughout  its  general  features,  till,  as 
the  vessel  nears  the  broad  quays  lined 
with  quaint-looking  gabled  houses  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun  by  ave¬ 
nues  of  trees,  the  attention  is  absorbed  by 
the  combination  of  varied  objects  which 
meet  the  eye. 

Antwerp  Cathedral  occupies  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  continental  architecture  : 
by  some  it  is  considered  the  most  splendid 
Gothic  building  in  Europe  ;  and  it  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  every  writer  upon 
the  Art  of  which  it  is  so  noble  an  example. 
At  a  very  early  period  a  modest  church 
stood  on  the  spot,  which,  tradition  says, 
was  transformed  into  a  collegiate  institution 
by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  After  various 
changes,  of  which  history  has  left  no  au¬ 
thentic  record,  the  church,  which  had  then 
become  a  cathedral,  was  entirely  rebuilt ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  taken  eighty-four 
years  to  complete  the  work.  In  1533  a  fire 
destroyed  the  edifice,  all  but  the  tower  and 
choir  :  the  latter  had  been  rebuilt  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  previously,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  laid  the  first  stone ;  the 
former,  begun  in  1422,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect  John  Amelius,  was  com¬ 
pleted,  as  a  French  writer  asserts,  in  1518, 
by  J.  Appelmans,  of  Cologne.  Gwilt  says 
the  last-named  architect  commenced  it  in 
1422-3.  To  whomsoever  the  honour  be¬ 
longs,  this  tower  is  universally  admired  for 
its  exquisite  lightness  of  construction,  and 
the  elegance  of  its  proportions.  It  is  divided 
into  several  stages,  each  of  which  exhibits 
ornament  more  and  more  refined  in  degree 
as  it  mounts  upwards.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  construct  a  similar  tower  at  the 
other  angle,  but,  as  the  engraving  shows,  it 
was  never  carried  higher  than  the  first 
stage  or  gallery  :  why  it  was  stopped  here 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
1540  a  chime  of  sixty  bells  was  placed  in 
the  tower,  which  strike  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  some  minutes  day  and  night ;  and 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  sounds,  and 
who  may  happen  to  be  domiciled  near  the 
cathedral,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Antoine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  the  Hotel  du  Parc,  their  loud,  yet 
musical  tones,  become  very  monotonous 
and  wearisome,  tending  to  keep  the  tired 
traveller  awake  when  he  is  seeking  a  night’s 
rest  and  sleep :  we  speak  from  an  expe¬ 
rience  which  many  can  confirm. 

Internally,  this  cathedral  has  a  most  im¬ 
posing  appearance :  the  nave,  which  is  of 


immense  length,  is  ‘  ‘  supported  by  treble 
aisles  on  each  side  ;  from  the  centre  of  the 
transept  rises  a  cupola,  or  lantern,  resting 
on  pendentives  of  Gothic  form — this  lantern 
throws  a  brilliant,  but  not  excessive,  light 
on  the  nave  and  the  walls  of  the  transept, 
where  hang  the  great  pictures  by  Ruhens.” 

Antwerp  is  one  of  the  continental  cities 
to  which  every  lover  of  Art  who  has  the 
opportunity  turns  his  steps ;  and  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  first 
object  that  engages  his  attention,  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  pictures  it  contains,  and 
also  on  account  of  other  works  of  great 
interest.  At  one  time  it  was  filled  with 
costly  fittings  and  furniture,  and  with  ves¬ 


sels  of  silver  and  gold :  it  possessed  four 
splendid  altar-veils  splendidly  worked  with 
gold  and  silver,  a  monstrance  of  massive 
gold,  one  hundred  silver  chandeliers,  thirty- 
two  altars  of  white  marble,  of  which  one 
only  now  remains ;  a  much  larger  number 
of  paintings  than  it  now  boasts,  besides 
ornaments  of  every  kind  and  of  great  value. 
The  hand  of  revolution  has,  however,  been 
busy  here  as  elsewhere  ;  the  costly  metals 
have  been  melted  down,  several  pictures 
carried  away,  pearls  and  diamonds  sold, 
rich  ornaments  dispersed.  Happily  it  still 
retains  the  three  grand  works  of  Eubens, 

‘  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,’  ‘  The  Ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Cross,’  and  ‘  The  Assumption 


of  the  Virgin ;  ’  pictures  of  such  universal 
fame  as  to  require  here  no  description. 

_  Sculpture  in  wood  has  long  maintained  a 
high  position  in  Belgium :  there  is  scarcely 
a  church  of  any  importance  throughout  the 
kingdom  which  cannot  show  some  worthy 
example,  especially  in  its  pulpit.  That  of 
the  cathedral  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work¬ 
manship,  though  the  design  is  of  question¬ 
able  taste  as  regards  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  dedicated ;  the  pulpit  itself  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  colossal  figures  representing 
respectively,^  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  with  attributes  proper  to  each ; 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  whole  com¬ 


position  is  formed  of  trees  interlaced,  and 
having  on  their  branches  numberless  birds 
of  fanciful  forms,  the  conceptions  of  the 
artist,  Verbruggen.  Far  more  appropriate 
and  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  this  are 
the  richly-carved  modern  stalls,  designed 
by  Professor  Geets,  of  Louvain,  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  under  his  direction,  by  Durlet.  In 
these  we  see  groups  of  statuettes,  single 
statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  adorned  with  exquisite 
Gothic  tabernacle- work,  foliage,  &c.  These 
sculptures  are  worthy  of  the  best  epochs  of 
Christian  Art. 

James  Dafforive. 
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THE  LEOPAED-HUNTEE. 

FROM  THE  SCULFTERE  BY  PROFESSOR  JERICHAV. 

The  mantle  of  the  great  Danish  sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen,  certainly  fell  on  his  country¬ 
man  and  pupil,  Jerichau,  who  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  position  of  Professor  of  Sculpture 
ill  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Copenhagen. 
Trained  under  a  master  whose  mind  was  im¬ 
pressed  more  by  the  severity  of  the  highest 
Greek  Art  than  by  the  'seductive  graces 
of  any  later  classic  period,  and  still  less 
by  the  too  often  inane  elegance  of  modern 
Italian  sculpture,  his  works  show  a  vigour 
both  of  conception  and  treatment  rarely  to 
be  found  among  those  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  He  and  Gibson  laboured  together  in 
the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen  in  Eome,  and 
yet  there  is  an  unequivocal  difference  in 
their  respective  productions,  save  that  great 
refinement  of  feeling  and  execution  sig¬ 
nalises  both.  Our  own  countryman  seems 
always  to  be  inhaling,  to  speak  metapho¬ 
rically,  the  soft  breezes  of  southern  Italy 
and  the  Greek  Archipelago  ;  while  Jerichau, 
the  Dane,  is,  like  his  master,  invigorated 
b}'  the  bracing  winds  of  the  north.  What¬ 
ever  effect  the  sculptured  works  congre¬ 
gated  in  Italy  had  in  directing  the  genius 
of  the  two  northmen,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  climate  of  the  country  had  no 
influence  on  their  mental  development; 
though  it  has  been  said,  and  probably 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  minds 
of  artists  of  all  kinds  are  affected  by  the 
air  they  are  accustomed  to  breathe. 

I n  1 8GS  Professor  J erichau  sent  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  sculptures,  the  one  we  have  here 
engraved,  and  ‘  Amor  Triumphator.’  The 
formerwede-signatedat  the  time  a  “master- 
work  the  idea  is  as  fine  and  bold  in  con¬ 
ception  as  it  is  vigorously  executed.  The 
hunter  has  invaded  the  lair  of  the  leopardess, 
and  carried  away  one  of  her  cubs.  The 
enraged  animal  scents  the  spoiler,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  retreating  footsteps,  falls  upon 
him  to  rescue  her  young  one.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  life  between  the  combatants. 
As  she  prepares  to  make  a  deadly  spring 
at  the  throat  of  the  hunter,  he,  with  his 
body  well  set  back,  and  keen  eye,  uplifts 
liis  javelin  to  thrust  it  down  his  opponent’s 
throat.  There  is  something  really  grand 
in  the  united  action  of  the  two  ;  the  animal 
apj'cars  to  be  lialf-intimidated  by  the  raised 
weapon  and  the  ej'e  of  the  hunter,  and 
.alrne.st  draws  back  from  the  threatened 
Strok'  ;  her  spring  has  caused  no  recoil  in 
her  antagonist,  who  stands  as  if  fixed  on 
the  vround  with  every  muscle  of  the  body 
and  limbs  in  full  ]>lay.  The  man  looks  as 
if  formed  to  be  a  hunter  of  wild  beasts — 
strong,  lithesome,  and  determined:  his 
frame  eyerj-whcre  is  well  covered,  but 
without  any  superfluity  of  flesh.  It  was 
men  of  thii  starnji  who  triumphed  in  the 
amjthitheatrea  of  the  ancient  world  when 
th'-y  “fought  with  beasts  at  Mphe.sus  ” 
and  elsewhere,  or  struggled  as  athletes  in 
the  arena  for  the  leafy  crown  of  victor}’. 
In  the  hunter’s  muscul.'ir  development,  an 
objection  might  perhaps  bo  taken  to  the 
•un 'what  exaggerated  oxpre.'-sion  observa¬ 
ble  in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  producing  a 
>  ’  rtain  hardness  of  lines;  yet  these  ver}’ 
faults,  if  deemed  such,  are  suggestive  of 
the  strain  upon  the  whole  body,  caused 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  weight  of  the 
animal  resting  against  the  lower  limb,  and 
forcing  every  muscle  into  action.  Modem 
■  ulpture  has  produced  no  more  spirited 
group  than  this. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GEISLY 
EEAE. 

Among  the  subtle  delicacies,  and  fixed,  though 
invisible,  limits,  that  hem  in  the  operations  of 
the  photographer,  none  is  more  marked  than 
the  influence  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  valley,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  150  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  nearest  smoke-producing  centre,  photo¬ 
graphic  landscapes  may  be  produced  of  a 
beauty  unknown  elsewhere.  But  even  the 
most  experienced  photographers  have  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  set  of  sun- 
pictures  taken  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  or 
Valley  of  the  Grisly  Bear,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  a  valued  American  correspon¬ 
dent.  The  scenery  in  question  lies  150  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  south-east  of  San  Francisco.  To 
visit  it,  however,  the  tourist  must  make  a  long 
detour  of  250  miles  through  the  region  of  the 
Sierras.  Upwards  of  sixty  miles  of  “  stageing,” 
and  forty  of  horseback,  must  be  undertaken 
before  the  only  entrance  to  this  valley  is 
reached ;  the  pathway  ascending  to  the  height 
of  7,000  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  and  its  walls  are  in 
some  places  nearly  a  mile  in  height.  During 
the  winter  months  access  is  impossible ;  and  as 
late  as  June  the  snow  still  lingers  about  the 
mountain-paths.  From  June  to  October  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  spot  are  in  progress. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  to  the  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  this  secluded  valley.  Views  and 
written  dimensions  might  each  be  thought  to 
apply  to  a  locality  in  Jupiter,  or  some  equally 
colossal  planet.  In  one  of  the  photographs 
before  us,  we  have  the  base  of  a  lofty  coniferous 
tree,  which  shoots  tip  to  the  height  of  six  times 
that  of  the  hunter  standing  by  its  roots,  sheer 
ofl:’  the  page ;  and  seems,  at  that  point,  to  be 
only  shaking  itself  clear  of  the  ground.  It  is 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  30  feet  in 
diameter.  It  rises  up  for  90  feet  with  scarcely 
a  perceptible  diminution  of  girth,  and  then 
sends  out  a  branch  6  feet  across  in  itself.  This 
colossal  tree  is  known  by  the  appropriate  name 
of  “  the  grisly  giant.”  The  stem  of  this 
vegetable  monster  is  a  photographic  marvel, 
credible  on  no  less  authentic  evidence  than 
that  of  the  sun. 

Another  photograph  represents  a  wide  and 
wild  valley,  watered  by  a  roclc-bound  stream, 
and  presenting  no  symptoms  of  human  habita¬ 
tions  but  a  white-washed  cottage,  a  rough-and- 
ready  railway  track,  and  a  curving  line  of 
vertical  rods,  which  prove  to  be  the  poles  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  Range  after  range  of 
mountains  tower  beyond ;  and  a  snow-clad 
summit  soars  in  the  extreme  distance,  that 
seems  to  mock  the  utmost  skill  of  the  line- 
engravers  to  match.  The  purity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  cloudless  sky,  the  aerial  perspective 
of  the  extensive  view,  the  bold  outline  and  rich 
shades  of  the  vertical  rock  that  rises  like  a 
watcli-tower  to  the  left,  make  this  triumph  of 
sun-painting  as  noble  as  a  picture  as  it  is 
unrivalled  as  a  photograj'h. 

Again  we  have  a  scone  in  the  valley.  The 
river  lies  limpid  and  tranquil  at  our  feet.  The 
foliage  is  so  distinct,  that  a  botanist  may 
identify  the  trees  and  plants.  A  “snag,” 
rising  from  an  eddy,  tells  that  the  sleeping 
stream  can  wake  in  Jury.  Beyond,  the  rocky 
tvall  of  the  valley  towers  up  with  a  sheer  proci- 
jiicf!,  rising  to  the  vertical  height  of  3,000  feet. 
'J’he  ])Oetic  contrast  of  the  cairn  of  the  stream, 
the  graceful  ])lay  of  the  foliage,  and  the  stern 
grandeur  of  the  barren  rock,  makes  a  Cyclopean 
idyll  of  the  view. 

Another  ])rint  gives  us  the  I’okono,  the 
“water-fall  of  dread”  to  the  Indian,  full  of 
wild  tradition.  'J’he  name  signifies  “an  evil 
spirit  wh'jse  breath  is  fatal.”  'Tbe  white  man  has 
given  this  unrivalled  “force”  the  tender  name 
of  “the  bridal  veil.”  It  makes  a  single  leap  from 
the  summit  of  030  feet;  dissolving,  or  rather 
expanding,  as  it  falls,  into  a  column  of  spray. 
Collecting  on  the  rocks,  it  laughs  and  plays 
in  a  new  cascade  of  .300  feet  more,  before  it 
joins  the  silver  river  Merced,  which  traverses 


the  valley.  This  beautiful  cataract,  however, 
is  but  a  child  in  comparison  to  the  Yosemite 
fall,  or  Cholooke,  which  is  upwards  of  half-a- 
mile  in  height,  taking  a  first  bound  of  1,550 
feet  without  a  break  or  check.  It  finds  a 
halting-place  only  to  leap  a  second,  and  then  a 
third,  time  in  its  descent  to  the  valley,  through 
whicb  it  rushes  at  a  depth  of  2,540  feet  from 
the  brink  over  which  it  first  fell. 

We  must  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Watkins,  the 
successful  photographer  of  these  magnificent 
views,  credit  for  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  has  allowed  such  unusual  clearness  of 
definition,  any  more  than  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenes  themselves.  But  in  all  that  has 
depended  on  human  Art,  he  has  been  most 
successful — especially  in  the  selection  of  pic¬ 
torial  points  of  view,  as  well  as  in  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  manipulation  which  is  necessary  to  give 
free  scope  to  the  magic  chemistry  of  light. 
Between  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  skill 
of  man,  we  have  certainly  before  us  in  these 
views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  finest  photo¬ 
graphs  that  have  been  seen  in  Europe.  It  is 
no  small  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  bear 
this  testimony  to  the  work  of  an  Aonerican 
artist.  To  tbe  lover  of  nature,  in  her  most 
sublime  aspects,  as  well  as  to  tbe  collectors  of 
what  is  most  rare  and  perfect  in  photography, 
we  can  recommend  no  higher  treat,  than  will 
be  procured  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Watkins’ 
photographs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Grisly  Bear. 


MUEANO  TAELE-GLASS. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  the  productions  of  the  Venice 
and  Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic  Company,  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Salviati  and 
Co.  The  great  effort  which  was  made,  by 
certain  well  known  friends  of  Art,  to  establish 
and  support  this  enterprise,  had  for  its  principal 
object  the  reproduction  of  the  ancient  smalti, 
and  the  execution  of  mosaic  work  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  excellence,  at  a  cost  within  the 
reach  of  the  requirements  of  modern  decorative 
architecture. 

A  perfect  panic  has  been  caused  among  the 
dealers  in  antique  glass  by  the  success  of  the 
Murano  works.  For  Signor  Salviati  does  not 
imitate,  at  a  more  or  less  humble  distance,  the 
quaint  and  graceful  work  of  the  old  Venetian 
glass-blowers.  He  has  penetrated  their  secret, 
rediscovered  their  process,  and  reproduced,  if 
not  even  excelled,  tbeir  chef-d' ceuvres.  The  con¬ 
noisseur  finds  in  St.  James  Street  exact  repro¬ 
ductions  of  antique  specimens,  and  also  adap¬ 
tations  of  the  ancient  forms  and  wares  to 
articles  of  modern  use. 

Entirely  differing,  as  we  do,  from  the  view 
expressed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
his  article  on  the  glass-workers  of  Murano 
(October  19,  1866),  that  “nature  is  outraged 
when  we  grind  glass  into  sharp  angular  forms 
that  belong  to  other  materials,” — a  remark  that 
would  apply  to  diamonds  and  other  gems  quite 
as  truthfully  as  to  glass — we  yet  cannot  speak 
in  any  but  the  highest  terms  of  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  Venetian  glass.  'That  quality 
has  been  practically  acknowledged  by  the 
great  ^/CBrc-paintors,  no  less  than  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  Let  the 
dining  -  table  be  adorned  by  the  sparkling 
and  gleaming  crystal  which  has  long  been  its 
pride,  no  less  than  by  that  antique  and  well 
kept  silver  which  is  (when  hereditary)  beyond 
price  ;  we  yet  predict  that  it  will  be  considered 
incomplete,  before  many  years  have  elapsed, 
without  it  displays  some  of  the  fantastic  forms, 
and  ruby,  opal,  or  other  delicate  hues,  of  the 
Murano  glass. 

'The  special  individuality  of  each  article  of 
this  manufacture,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  artistic,  rather  than  of  commercial, 
ideas,  is  an  advantage  as  special  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Salviati  as  is  either  elegance  of 
form  or  beauty  of  colour.  We  shall  hope  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  introducing  our  readers 
to  some  of  the  most  novel,  and  most  successful 
of  the  vessels  now  manufactured  at  Murano. 
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WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  opening  of  the  Workmen’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  took  place  too  late  in  the  month  to 
allow  of  any  detailed  account  being  given 
in  our  present  number.  We  hope  to  revert 
in  our  next  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest 
to  Industrial  Art.  One  or  two  points 
deserve,  however,  immediate  attention.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  workmen 
throughout  the  country  should  fully 
understand,  before  it  is  too  late,  how  this 
effort  is  regarded  by  foreign  powers,  and 
how  desirable  it  is  that  the  English  pro¬ 
ducers  should  not  hesitate  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  extended  time  allowed  for 
sending  in  articles  for  display.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that,  on  application  to  the  executive 
committee,  hand- fide  exhibits  of  value  may 
even  yet  be  received.  Three  foreign  sove¬ 
reigns  have  sent  ships  of  war  to  convey 
their  workmen  to  London,  and  to  do  honour 
to  the  exhibition  :  England  must  respond 
to  these  marks  of  confidence. 

A  main  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
exhibition  is  the  distinct  copyright,  so  to 
speak,  which  it  offers  to  every  exhibiting 
workman.  Each  man  affixes  his  name  to 
his  own  work.  In  some  instances  design 
and  execution  are  by  the  same  hand.  In 
others,  as  in  the  brilliant  electrotype  plate 
sent  from  Birmingham,  cards  are  printed 
which  detail  the  several  distinct  operations 
which  are  required  for  the  perfection  of 
the  article,  and  the  name  o#  the  workman 
who  executed  each  step  in  the  process  is 
annexed.  Thus  originality,  vigour,  or 
grace  in  design,  and  care,  boldness,  or 
finish  in  execution,  can  at  once  be 
appreciated  and  referred  to  the  proper 
authorship.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  workman,  in  all  cases  where  combined 
effort  is  necessary  to  produce  excellence. 
It  has  been  long  understood  abroad,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  this 
country  is  calculated  to  do  more  than 
almost  anything  else  to  raise  the  standard 
of  industrial  craft. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  similar  step  is 
proposed  for  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1871,  referred  to  in  another  column. 
Without  inquiring  too  curiously  from 
which  source  the  original  idea  emanated, 
we  look  with  pleasure  on  its  double  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  the  several  visits  that  we  have  paid 
to  the  unopened  building  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  the 
space  which  is  occupied  by  Italy.  Her 
marble  (Carrara  and  Serra  vezza),  alabas¬ 
ter,  and  serpentine ;  her  coral  and  tortoise¬ 
shell,  her  camei  in  lava  and  in  shell,  her 
wood  mosaics  and  wood  carving,  her  cabi¬ 
net  work,  her  majolica,  her  gems,  her 
gold  and  silver  filigree — all  are  well  repre¬ 
sented,  and  systematically  grouped. 

Holland  appears  rather  (in  the  first 
instance)  as  an  educating  than  as  a  pro¬ 
ducing  country.  We  remark  with  some 
satisfaction  that  exhibits,  illustrating  as 
they  do  the  systematic  means  of  education 
provided  for  the  children  of  artificers,  are 
such  as  to  make  us  feel  not  altogether 
ashamed  of  the  productions  of  our  own 
schools  for  Art  and  Science. 

Of  English  exhibitors  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The  great 
want  of  the  exhibition,  which  we  hope  to 
see  remedied,  is  that  of  a  clear,  precise, 
and  regular  system  of  label  and  of  index. 
Something  of  a  handbook,  or  general 
guide  to  the  exhibition,  is  almost  impera¬ 


tively  necessary.  The  catalogue  should 
keep  both  these  objects  in  view — the  label 
being,  as  at  South  Kensington,  a  copy  of 
the  entry  in  the  catalogue. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  under  what 
title  the  collection  of  paintings  that  disfigure 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  has  been  admitted 
under  the  roof  of  the  Agricultural  Hall.  It 
is  well  known  that — more  active  a  century 
ago  than  at  present,  but  never  wholly 
extinct — a  villainous  industry  has  been  long 
exercised  in  the  fabrication  of  soi-disant  old 
pictures.  We  could  fancy  that  all  the 
unsold  products  of  that  industry  have  been 
collected  at  Islington.  At  times  the  work¬ 
man  has  been  very  bold.  One  piece  of 
canvas  is  enclosed  in  both  an  inner  and  an 
outer  frame,  and  recommended  by  a  label 
inscribed  with  no  less  a  name  than  that  of 
Eatfaelle.  At  times,  confusion  may  arise 
between  the  apparent  age  of  the  gloomy 
production  before  one,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  indicate  a  recent  origin ;  as 
in  a  copy  of  ‘  The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Titian,’  which,  though  very  old  in  its  dirt, 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  after  the 
woeful  cleaning  of  that  famous  picture. 
We  desire  to  guard  ourselves,  in  the 
absence  of  a  catalogue,  by  admitting  that 
we  may  not  have  examined  every  picture 
in  the  collection.  But  we  endeavoured  to 
look  at  all,  and  cannot  recall  one  that  de¬ 
serves  anything  but  instant  cremation. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  English  workman,  to 
whom  the  subject  is  new,  to  let  him  see 
these  things  under  the  false  idea  that  they 
are  works  of  Art.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  English  nation  that  foreign  workmen, 
many  of  whom  know  a  picture  when  they 
see  one,  should  be  left  under  the  impression 
that  such  is  the  English  notion  of  good 
painting.  We  trust  that  the  catalogue  will 
contain  a  clear  disclaimer  of  any  god- 
fathership  of  these  atrocious  daubs  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  committee. 

We  must  not  fail  to  record  that  her 
Majesty,  while  unable  to  preside  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  exhibition,  evinced 
her  gracious  interest  in  its  welfare  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  private  visit  on  the  11th  inst. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  ^“The  Art- Journal.” 

PICTURES  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADE3IT. 

Sir, — Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  E.A.,  exhibits  in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year  a  fine  picture 
(No.  135),  representing  ‘The  Proposal  of  the 
jews  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (in  order  to 
secure  their  residence  in  Spain)  to  Defray  the 
Expenses  of  the  Moorish  War,  rejected  through 
the  Intolerance  of  Torquemada.’  The  Inqui¬ 
sitor-general  has  hurst  into  the  apartment 
w'here  the  sovereigns  were  giving  audience  and 
reminds  them  that  Judas  sold  his  Master  for 
30  pieces  of  silver,  and  they  will  sell  him  for 
30,000,  the  amount  the  Jews  proposed  to  give. 
According  to  the  quotation  given  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  from  Prescott’s  “  Lives  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  ”  (ii.  c.  17),  the  frantic  priest  threw 
down  a  crucifix,  of  course,  to  remind  them  of 
the  Lord  they  were  selling.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  Mr.  Hart  has  depicted  a  cross  instead  of  a 
crucifix,  thus  failing  to  show  the  point  of  the 
quotation  he  gives  !  Mr.  Pettie’s  picture,  ‘  A 
Sally  ’  (180),  in  the  same  room,  also  exhibits  a 
sti-ange  oversight.  A  party  of  soldiers  are 
leaving  a  castle  hy  a  small  door  for  a  night 
attack.  One  man  is  enjoining  silence  by 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  but  the  lights  are 
so  arranged  that  (as  the  enemy  are  near  enough 
to  hear)  they  must  inevitably  be  observed  by 
the  stream  of  light  through  the  already  half- 
opened  door. 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 
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ITALIAN  MARBLE  EOR  ENGLISH 
SCULPTORS. 

Our  remarks  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Carrara 
statuary  marble  procured  by  Mr.  Jackson  for 
his  statue  of  Lord  Palmerston,  have  induced 
several  correspondents  to  address  us  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  by 
English  sculptors  in  obtaining  the  blocks  of  this 
material  which  they  require  from  time  to  time. 
One  gentleman  tells  us  he  has  waited  for  ten 
months  for  a  very  moderately-sized  block, 
ordered  from  the  agents  in  this  country.  From 
another  source  we  hear  of  orders  which  are  not 
executed  at  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  interests  of  the  art  of  sculpture  demand  a 
free  and  ready  access  to  the  marble  required  by 
the  sculptor. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  hy  a  gentleman 
well  known  as  commanding  the  chief  supply, 
in  this  country,  of  the  marble  in  question,  that 
it  is  solely  a  question  of  price.  English  artists, 
we  are  told  (and  we  were  unable  to  refrain 
from  replying,  that  times  are  much  altered^  if 
such  he  the(case),  will  not  pay  the  same  price 
that  foreign  artists  offer  for  the  material,  and 
thus,  necessarily,  they  come  off  second  best. 
Thirty  shillings  a  cubic  foot  was  stated  by 
our  informant  to  be  the  English  notion  of  a 
proper  price ;  while  twice  that  sum,  or  £3  a 
cubic  foot,  can  be  readily  obtained  for  the  marble 
in  question. 

We  think  there  must  be  some  error  in  this 
view  of  the  case.  It  seems  strange,  that 
purchasers  from  among  what  used  to  be— till 
America  took  precedence  of  us  in  this  re¬ 
spect — the  most  free-handed  people  of  Europe, 
should  make  the  persistent  mistake  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  valuable  Art-material  at  half 
its  ordinary  price.  Our  experience  of  Italian 
life  would  have  led  us  to  look  for  the  very 
reverse  ;  and  unity  in  Italy  must  have  strangely 
altered  the  people  since  1861  if  Italian  sculptors 
have  ceased  to  drive  very  economical  bargains. 
Five  or  ten  shillings  a  foot  over  the  market- 
price  would  be  grudged  by  few  of  us  to  secure 
a  prompt,  accurate,  and  reliable  supply — and 
to  talk  of  a  wider  difference  seems  to  us  to 
be  wild. 

Further,  we  can  cite  instances  in  which 
marble  has  heen  bought  at  Carrara  itself,  and 
also  at  Rome,  by  English  sculptors  or  their 
representatives,  on  terms  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  them,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  presumed, 
to  the  vendors.  One  large  and  very  perfect 
block  we  have  seen  which  was  bought  at  40s. 
per  foot.  In  another  case  five  or  six  blocks 
were  selected. from  the  large  store  that  encum¬ 
bers  the  Marmorata  at  Rome.  They  were 
reshipped,  were  brought  to  this  country,  were 
landed,  and  conveyed  to  the  studio  of  a  well- 
known  artist,  costing  less,  when  delivered  there, 
notwithstanding  all  these  extra  sources  of  ex¬ 
pense,  than  was  asked  for  similar  marble  on  the 
wharf  in  London. 

The  exhibition  in  this  country  of  a  large 
quantity,  comparatively  speaking,  of  Italian 
sculpture  at  this  moment  gives  point  to  the 
inquiry.  At  the  Agricultural  Hall,  at  Islington, 
together  with  works  in  the  exquisite  alabasters 
wrought  at  Florence — the  agate  alabaster,  the 
Bardiilo  alabaster,  and  the  statuary  alabaster — 
are  works  of  Cavaliere  Pandriano,  and  other 
Italian  sculptors,  dazzling  for  the  piu'ity  of 
their  marble.  Carrara,  it  must  be  confessed, 
holds  at  present  a  monopoly.  The  re-discovered 
quarries  of  Pentelicus  yield  marble  of  a  coarser 
grain.  Russia  promises  a  supply,  but  it  is  yet 
in  the  future.  Still  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wis¬ 
dom  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

There  is  no  purchaser  better  entitled  to 
liberal  treatment  in  the  sale  of  marble  than 
the  sculptor,  who  often  pays  a  heavy  sum  for 
a  block  which,  in  working,  he  finds  compara¬ 
tively,  if  not  altogether,  useless. 

The  facts  we  have  stated  as  to  what  artists  can 
do,  and  have  done,  for  themselves  in  Italy, 
should  lead  either  to  a  distinct  and  fair  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Carrara  marble-merchants  in 
this  country,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
agency  of  our  own,  that  shall  secure  to  the 
English  sculptor  the  advantage  which  he  has 
the  right  to  enjoy,  of  a  fair  and  open  market. 
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ox  THE 

ADAriABILITY  OE  OUR 
XATITE  PLANTS  TO  PURPOSES  OP 
ORNAilENTAL  ART. 

BY  EDWARD  HULME,  F.L.S. 

Part  V. 

Ix  studying  the  application  of  natural  vegetable 
forms  to  the  various  requirements  of  ornamental 
Art,  such  for  instance  as  the  employment  of 
bold,  vigorous  plants  to  stone  or  wood-carving, 
and  the  more  graceful  and  delicate  growths  to 
such  fabrics  as  muslin  and  lace,  we  speedily 
find  that  in  some  cases  we  are  unable  to  treat 
the  whole  of  the  plant  we  have  selected  for  our 
purpose,  owing  to  the  limitations  placed  upon 
us  by  the  requirements  of  the  work,  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  manufacture,  or  the  nature  of  the 
materials  in  which  our  design  is  to  be  em¬ 
bodied.  In  some  cases,  the  flowers  are  too 
small  in  detail,  or  in  the  general  mass,  to 
accord  well  from  the  ornamentist’s  point  of 
view  with  the  foliage  of  the  plant ;  the  white 
bryony  {Bryonia  dioica)  for  instance,  though 
excellently  adapted  for  muslins,  could  not  in  its 
flowering  shige  be  satisfactorily  treated  for 
stone- work  on  this  account,  though  the  foliage 
by  itself  is  admirably  suited  for  such  purpose  ; 
in  other  instances  we  find  the  case  reversed,  the 
flower  being  large  and  beautiful  in  form,  and 
the  leaves  unsuited,  either  from  their  insignifi¬ 
cant  size  or  want  of  beauty,  to  the  purpose  of 
the  omamentist ;  thus,  while  the  leaves  of  the 
stonecrop  {Sedum  acre)  are,  from  their  minute¬ 
ness,  scarcely  available  for  the  purposes  of 
design,  the  stellate  flower  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  in  form,  and  admirably  adapted  for  diaper¬ 
ing  and  many  other  uses,  when  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  Where  both  leaf  and 
flower  are  from  their  beauty  and  relative  scale 
equally  adapted  for  Art -treatment,  we  are  still, 
when  circumstances  require  it,  quite  justified 
in  employing  either  the  one  or  the  other  by 
itself ;  where  a  monochrome  arrangement  is 
necessary,  the  leaves  alone  may  for  example  be 
used  ;  where  a  central  radiate  form,  the  flower 
may  be  introduced.  The  rosette  or  patera,  so 
freely  introduced  both  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Art,  is  an  examjde  of  this  use  of  isolated  floral 
forms.  As  illustrations  of  the  variety  of  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  thus  capable  of  treatment,  we  have 
in  the  present  paper  introduced  plans  of  the 
flowers  of  the  common  mallow,  musk  mallow, 
borage,  and  other, s.  In  the  case  of  the  tor- 
mcntil,  the  back  view  of  the  flower  is  selected, 
on  account  of  the  especial  beauty  of  the  calyx. 
The  whole  of  these  flowers,  not  only  from  the 
beauty  of  their  blossoms,  but  also  of  their 
foliage  and  mode  of  growth,  arc  admirably 
adapted  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  musk 
mallow,  arrowhead,  and  avens,  being  espe¬ 
cially  good.  Our  first,  second,  seventh,  and 
eighth  illustrations  arc  examples  of  the  use  of 
our  native  plants  for  the  surface  treatment 
more  especially  adapted  for  earthenware  or 
china;  in  each  case  the  pattern  is  a  repeating 
one,  one  sixth  of  the  entire  circle  being  shown, 
and  the  design  being  so  arranged  that  if  five 
other  and  identically  similar  pieces  were  placed 
Uig-  ther,  the  result  would  be  a  continued  cir¬ 
cular  band  of  ornament.  We  proceed  now,  as 
in  our  p.aat  papers,  to  give  after  this  brief  in- 
trixluclion  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
plant. 

The  IlKUB-ItoiiKUT  {Geranium  Itobertinnum) 
is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  cranesbills,  so 
called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
form  of  the  fruit  snd  the  bill  of  that  bird,  a 
resemblance  also  indicatcsl  in  the  generic  name 
geranium,  derived  from  the  Greek  geranos,  a 
crane.  Tho  herb-Itobert  is  one  of  the  most 
abundantly  distributed  plants  of  the  genus, 
b^'ing  met  with  throughout  the  whole  of 
liritain,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
growing  iii>on  all  kinds  of  soils,  and  flourishing 
equally  well  upon  hedge-banks,  waste  ground, 
and  upon  old  walls.  Owing  to  the  foliage 
turning  a  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn,  the  plant 
becomes  very  striking  and  conspicuous  as  the 
year  advances,  a  peculiarity  which  will  greatly 


aid  its  identification  by  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  it.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  though  they  may 
occasionally  be  met  with  of  a  pure  white  ;  this 
variety  grows  abundantly  near  Nutfield,  in 
Surrey,  for  instance.  The  whole  of  the  cranes- 


bill  family  will  well  repay  the  'attention  and 
study  of  the  omamentist,  the  dovesfootcranesbiU. 
{G.  molle),  and  the  blue  meadow  cranesbill  {G. 
pratense),  being  especially  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  designer.  The  latter  is  a  very 
striking  plant,  and  when  once  seen  cannot  well 


be  mistaken,  each  flower  being  almost  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  deep  purple  blue,  and  veined 
with  lines  of  reddish  purple  :  the  leaves  also 
are  very  deeply  cut,  and  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character. 

The  Yellow-Horned  Poppy  {Glauciim  lu- 


teuni)  will  no  doubt  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  habitat, 
growing  and  flourishing  as  it  does  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  little  else  appears  to  thrive,  and 
by  the  delicate  green  of  its  foliage,  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  its  blossom,  and  its  spreading  growth, 


covering  large  expanses  of  the  shingly  beach 
with  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  carpet.  The 
pods,  a  highly  ornamental  feature,  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  found  almost  a  foot  in  length,  and, 
together  with  the  form  of  leaf  and  locality  of 


growth,  effectually  distinguish  it  from  the 
yellow  Welsh  poppy  {Meconopsis  Cambried). 
The  scarlet-horned  and  the  violet-horned  pop¬ 
pies,  allied  species,  are  both  exceedingly  rare  in 
England  :  the  latter,  from  its  finely-cut  leaves 


and  size  of  flowers,  is  well  adapted  to  Art 
purposes. 

The  Musk  Mallow  {Malm  moschata),  and  tho 
Common  Mallow  {M.  sylvestris),  the  subjects 
of  our  third  and  fifth  illustrations,  are  both 


common  plants,  the  musk  mallow  being  fre¬ 
quently  met  with,  and  more  especially  on  gra¬ 
velly  soils,  while  the  common  mallow,  though 
rare  in  Scotland,  is  abundant  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  flower  of  the  com¬ 


mon  mallow  is  of  a  pale  purplish  tint,  with  the 
veins  of  a  darker  purple :  a  very  rare  variety  has 
been  met  with,  having  the  flowers  of  a  pure 
blue.  The  leaves  are  round  in  general  outline, 
but  deeply  lobed  into  five  or  seven  divisions, 
and  in  olden  time,  before  tho  introduction  of 


many  of  our  present  vegetables  into  England, 
were  a  common  article  of  diet.  This,  together 
with  the  musk  mallow,  and  the  marsh  mallow 
{Althaea  officinalis),  possesses  considerable  medi¬ 
cinal  repute,  the  whole  plant  being  mucilagi¬ 
nous  and  demulcent  in  character.  The  roots  of 
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the  Althaea,  boiled  in  water,  will  yield  one  half 
their  weight  of  a  glutinous  matter,  of  great 
value  from  its  emollient  qualities  ;  the  leaves  and 
fruit  will  also  yield  it,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
The  virtues  of  the  family  have  long  been  recog¬ 
nised.  Plinj’  held  that  whosoever  should  take  a 


little  of  the  extract,  should  throughout  that  day 
be  free  from  all  fear  of  disease.  Discorides  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  sure  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  ; 
while  Hippocrates  taught  that  its  soothing 
action  especially  fitted  it  as  a  vulnerary.  The 
flowers  of  the  musk  mallow  are  very  large,  and 


of  a  pure  and  delicate  pink,  the  leaves  very 
deeply  divided,  afeaturedistinguishing  it  from  all 
the  other  British  species  of  mallow.  Its  English 
name  is  suggested  by  the  slight  musky  smell  of 
the  foliage  if  pressed  in  the  hand.  The  Mal- 


vacecB ;  are  chiefly  tropical  plants,  about  600 
species  are  known,  almost  all  possessing  the 
mucilaginous  character  of  our  British  species  ; 
many  yielding,  in  addition,  a  valuable  fibre,  and 
some  American  and  Asiatic  species  producing 


the  well-known  cotton,  a  filamentous  substance 
enveloping  the  seeds.  The  holyhock  of  our 
gardens  also  belongs  to  this  family.  The 
generic  name,  Malva,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  to  soften,  in  allusion  to  the 


soothing  effect  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
genus,  while  the  English  name  has  clearly 
descended  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  malu. 

The  Borage  {Borago  officinalis),  though 
widely  distributed,  is  by  no  means  a  common 
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plant ;  and  though  mentioned  by  several  old 
writers,  must  be  considered  but  a  doubtful 
native.  The  generic  name  has  been  corrupted 
from  two  Latin  words,  cor  the  heart,  and  ago 
I  act ;  from  a  belief  as  old  as  the  time  of  Pliny, 


in  its  exhilarating  effects,  hence  the  old 
saying.  Ego  borago  gaudia  semper  ago,  “  I  borage 
give  always  courage.”  The  borage,  like  the 
comfrey  and  forget-me-not  already  referred  to 
in  another  paper,  belongs  to  the  order  Boragi- 
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nace<s,  and  in  common  with  most  of  the  species  of 
that  order,  is  marked  by  the  gyrate  or  scorpoid 
arrangement  of  its  flowers,  the  stem  being 
coiled  round  like  the  mainspring  of  a  watch. 
It  may  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the  ornament 


of  the  past  —  its  large  and  striking-looking 
stellate  flowers,  and  the  general  growth  of  the 
plant,  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  design.  As  an  example,  we  may  instance 
the  MS.  hours  of  Henry  VII.,  in  the  British 
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Museum,  where  the  borage  is  introduced  on  a 
golden  ground  on  one  of  the  pages. 

Sorrel  {Riimex  acetosa)  has  been  selected  as 
the  basis  of  our  sixth  and  seventh  illustrations 
in  the  present  paper.  Though  from  its  incon¬ 
spicuous  character  the  sorrel  may  very  readily 
be  passed  over,  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  to 
repay  the  attention  of  the  ornamentist,  since 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  its  growth,  its 
brilliant  colour,  and  the  rich  form  of  the  leaf, 
are  all  characteristics  that  should  render  it 
valuable  to  those  engaged  in  decorative  Art. 
The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  acid  flavour  and  are 
occasionally  employed  in  salads.  The  English 
name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sur,  sour. 
The  present  plant  must  not,  from  similarity  of 
name,  be  confused  with  the  wood-sorrel  [Oxahs 
acctosella),  as  the  two  plants  are  very  different  in 
appearance,  the  wood  -  sorrel  having  large 
white  flowers,  and  a  beautiful  trefoil  character 
of  leaf. 

The  eighth  illustration  is  derived  from  the 
IvY-LEAVED  SPEEDWELL  {Vcronica  l/ederifolia),  a 
plant  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  which,  from  its 
weak  trailing  habit  and  small  size,  may  very 
easily  be  overlooked.  It  may  generally  be  met 
with  on  hedge-banks,  and  flowers  freely  from 
March  to  August  wuth  a  delicate  pale  blue 
bi-symmetricai  blossom. 

The  Tormentil  (Fotcntilla  tormeniilla)  has 
already,  to  some  extent,  been  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  paper  when  speaking  of  an  allied 
species,  the  cinquefoil.  The  flowers,  though 
typically  composed  of  four  petals,  are  frequently 
to  be  found  with  the  petals  five  in  number, 
the  calyx  in  that  case  being  cleft  into  ten 
segments,  instead  of  the  normal  arrangement 
shown  in  our  figure.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  example  of  the  use  of  the  tormentil  in 
ornament,  but  the  wood- strawberry  [Frag aria 
vesca),  an  allied  genus  of  the  same  natural  order, 
has  the  same  form  of  calyx,  the  segments  being 
alternately  large  and  small  and  twice  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  petals;  and  this  beautiful  orna¬ 
mental  feature  is  very  carefully  shown  in  a 
sixteenth- century  MS.  at  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  plant  is  introduced  in  one  of  the 
borders. 

The  Avexs  [Geum  urhanum),  belonging  to 
the  same  natural  order,  rosacece,  as  the  tormentil 
and  wood-strawberry,  possesses  also  the  same 
peculiarity  of  flower,  the  petals  beingfive  innum¬ 
ber,  while  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five  large 
segments,  alternating  with  five  others  of  a  much 
smaller  size.  The  root  is  very  astringent  in 
its  nature,  and  of  sufiicient  value  to  be  included 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  avens  may  be 
generally  found  growing  in  hedges  and  woods, 
flowering  during  June  and  July,  and  attaining 
to  a  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  The  leaves 
are  very  ornamental  in  character,  and  will, 
equally  with  the  flowers,  prove  of  valuable 
service  to  the  designer. 

The  Arrowhead  {Sagittaria  sagitti folia),  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  aquatic  plants,  must  be  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  any  lengthened 
description  of  it  will  be  superfluous.  Its 
generic,  specific,  and  English  names  all  alike 
point  out  its  leading  characteristic,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  arrowheaded  shape  of  its  leaves ; — sagitta, 
Lat.,  an  arrow.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  each 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  petals  being  a 
brilliant  white,  with  a  pale  pink  irregular 
blotch  at  their  bases.  The  forms  of  the  flowers, 
fruit,  and  leaves  are  all  equally  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  in  the  past  the  attention  which 
its  merits  might  very  fairly  claim,  the  only 
instances  of  its  application  in  ornamental  Art 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  being  in  a 
running  band  of  ornament  round  a  tomb, 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  cloisters,  Burgos. 
The  flowers  are  incorrectly  represented  as 
having  four  petals,  but  the  general  effect  is 
very  good. 

The  Mistletoe — Anglo-Saxon,  mistelta  {Vis- 
cum  album) — is  so  well  known  that  it  would 
appear  strange  that  so  familiar  a  plant  has  been 
but  little  employed  in  mediaeval  Axi,  did  we  not 
remember  that  its  pagan  associations  had 
placed  it  under  a  ban.  The  only  example  of 
its  use  that  has  come  under  our  observation  is 
in  one  of  the  spandrils  of  a  tomb  in  Bristol 
Cathedral. 
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Hll.  AIORGAX’S  STUDIES  FEOII 
THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Sculpture  and  Paintinghave  this  immeasurable 
advantage  over  their  sister  Art  of  Architecture, 
that  their  most  elaborate  productions  are  alwaj’s 
capable  of  reference  to  the  standard  of  Kature 
herself.  Accordingly  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  sculptor  and  of  the  painter  have  been 
attained  in  those  memorable  eras  when,  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  fetters  of  conventional  rule, 
the  artists  of  Athens  and  of  Pome  held  con¬ 
verse  with  that  which  was  visibly  beautiful,  and 
reproduced  the  noblest  human  forms,  idealised 
only  by  the  power  of  uncommunicahle  genius. 
Such  was  the  reform  inaugurated  by  Phidias, 
by  Polycletus,  by  Praxiteles,  and  by  the  Greek 
masters  of  the  era  of  Pericles.  Such  was  that 
effected  by  Perugino,  hj"  Raphael,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  by  the  great  artists  of  Leonine 
Rome. 

Under  our  own  eyes — however  small  be  the 
amount  of  general  attention  excited  by  the 
fact — a  reform  of  a  similar  nature  is  now  being 
attempted,  with  respect  to  the  artistic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Roman  and  Italian  artists  have  copied  the 
forms  which  they  gave  to  virgin,  to  apostle,  and 
to  One  horn  of  a  virgin,  from  the  graceful  and 
noble  women  and  men  of  a  land  where  beauty 
is  indigenous.  As  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael 
were  hut  portraits  of  Italian  women,  however 
refined  and  glorified  by  the  imagination  of  the 
divine  painter,  so  were  his  saints,  and  prophets, 
and  martyrs,  clad  in  the  apparel,  and  placed 
amid  the  scenery,  of  Italy.  Thus  have  we 
come,  throughout  western  Europe,  to  regard 
sacred  scenes  through  an  Italian  rendering,  and 
to  depict  on  canvas  Christ  and  his  attendants 
as  Romans  rather  than  as  Jews. 

This  want  of  truth  in  representation  has  been 
detected  by  that  fuller  knowledge  which  every 
day  is  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  artist. 
In  our  own  countr}',  and  in  France,  such 
men  as  Bida,  Herbert,  Holman  Hunt,  Dobson, 
and  Goodall,  are  bringing  the  East  before  our 
e3’es — theEastof  to-day,  indistinguishable  as  it 
is  from  the  East  of  2,000  years  since.  We  have 
a  word  to  saj'  of  the  labours  of  an  artist  who 
is  attempting,  with  no  feeble  power,  another 
stride  in  the  same  direction. 

Jlr.  J.  ilorgan,  already  known  as  a  r/eiire 
jiainter  of  considerable  merit,  has  recently  spent 
eight  months  in  I’alestiue,  urged  by  the  desire 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  scenery,  the  dress,  the 
Iphysiognomv',  and  the  incidental  details  of  the 
unchanging  Griental  life.  We  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  view  of  his  numerous  sketches, 
hi.-  powerful  and  characteristic  studies,  and  his 
U'  yet  unfinished  compositions.  Of  the  studies, 
wo  can  speak  in  no  hesitating  language. 
Rapidly  painted,  in  a  single,  sitting,  they  are 
marked  hv  a  rich  impanto,  a  decision  of  touch, 
and  a  brilliancy  of  life,  that  render  them  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  works.  The  Jew  of  Palestine, 
Mr.  Morgan  shows  us— as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
and  .Mr.  Dobson  have  also  shown  us — is  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  the  Jew  of  Europe,  Heavy 
ej'elid  and  p>  ndiilous  lip  disappear,  and  we  can 
understand  h'«w  it  is  that  the  ancient  lines  of 
■Iii'L'ih  and  of  Levi  were  famed  for  unrivalled 
p<T  tonal  !)•  auty — even  down  to  tho  time  of  the 
murder  by  Herod  tho  Great  of  the  last  Asamo- 
n.  .an  prince,  and  of  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the 
t3’rant. 

In  pta;  ing  from  tho  brilliant  studies  of  Mr. 
.Morgan  to  his  morrt  serious  labours  we  have  to 
HjKs/ik  with  more  hesiUtion.  We  believe  that 
lie  it  on  the  r>-ad  to  attain  excellenee  of  a  very' 
liigh  ■■rder  ;  we  acknowledge  that  ho  has,  in 
omc  resjK'cts,  already  attained  it.  'There  ant, 
h'twever,  other  points  which  we  wish  him  to 
n  -consider,  to  study,  to  reconstruct. 

The,  f  points  arc  chiefly’ two.  Mr.  Jlorgan, 
ir  hit  liive  of  the  real,  has  adopted  a  handsome 
J-twi.h  youth  as  the  mo<lel  for  his  representa- 
lion  of  our  J/’ml.  In  this  we  are  quite  sure  that 
bit  will  shock  the  fa.ste  of  the  country — we  are 
almost  sure  that  the  shock  will  he  deservedly 
felt.  'ITiere  is  some  authority’,  slight  and 
‘ioubtful  though  we  admit  it  to  he,  for  the 
iroth  of  the  traditional  representation  of  the 
Divine  features.  Right  or  wrong,  we  have  no 


doubt  that  a  departure  from  this  course  will  he 
as  unwelcome  and  as  unaccepted  as  would  he  a 
retranslation  of  the  Bible  itself  into  the  col¬ 
loquial  English  of  the  day’.  We  think  Mr. 
Morgan  must  adhere  to  the  tradition  of  his  Art 
in  this  respect,  even  if  he  denies  the  pictorial 
gifts  of  St.  Luke  as  a  portrait-painter. 

The  other  point  is  less  important,  hut  still  is 
important.  Of  the  two  forms  of  head-dress 
now  worn,  and  long  since  worn  in  Palestine, 
the  turban  is  the  smartest,  and  hy  far  the 
least  pictorial.  The  head  -  dress  ordinarily 
worn  by’  the  Arab  sheiks  is  effective,  either  in 
painting  or  in  sculpture — flowing,  deep-shaded, 
and  antique.  Now  admitting,  as  all  familiar 
with  the  sun  of  the  Mediterranean  countries 
must  do,  the  absurdity  of  representing  the 
sacred  Person  of  Christ  hare-headed,  after  the 
example  of  the  Roman  painters,  we  y’et  claim 
that  the  innovation  (for  which  the  pictures  we 
have  named  before  have  paved  the  way)  shall 
he  consistent  with  grandeur  of  sty’le,  although 
at  the  same  time  natural  and  truthful. 

One  finished  study’,  together  with  an  un¬ 
finished  full-size  painting,  by  Mr.  Morgan,  re¬ 
presents  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  at 
the  well.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  picture 
can  doubt  what  story  it  intends  to  tell.  The  arid 
scenery,  the  well  with  its  narrow  aperture 
pierced  in  a  large  stone,  the  leathern  bucket, 
the  figure  and  face  of  the  woman  (we  must 
allow  a  painter’s  licence  for  her  youth),  the 
pose,  the  dress,  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
Teacher,  are  all  admirable.  But  the  face  is 
that  of  the  youthful  Mohammed ;  or,  still 
more  likely,  that  of  a  youthful  conqueror  lilce 
Timour  (had  he  not  been  a  Tartar).  It  has  an 
expression  of  something  like  cunning;  which 
was,  no  doubt,  in  the  features  of  the  model, 
hut  which  could  not  have  been  in  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  The  brilliant 
yellow  and  crimson  turban  is  a  secondary 
flaw;  but  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  flaw. 
With  a  grander,  graver  head,  and  a  more 
majestic  head-dress,  this  picture  would  strike 
any  one  with  admiration :  the  figures  are  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

A  group  of  the  three  travellers  on  the  journey 
to  Emmaus,  though  not  telling  the  story  after 
our  version  of  its  occurrence,  has  much  power 
and  truth.  No  less  close  to  Oriental  habit  is  a 
group  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  Master, 
pausing  in  his  walk  after  the  constant  Eastern 
mode,  spreads  his  hands  as  he  calls  on  the 
disciples  attending  him  to  “  Consider  the  lilies 
how  they  grow.”  The  eager  attention  of  the 
women  is  well  pourtrayed ;  and  the  light  on 
the  horizon  gives  a  magical  effect  to  the  scene. 
Over  the  bleak  hill  lies  the  village  of  Bethany  ; 
and  bey’ond,  the  range  of  distant  mountains 
looks  down  on  the  profound  depression  of  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Of  another  design  of  Mr.  Morgan,  yet  in 
the  state  of  study  and  of  sketch,  we  entertain 
the  highest  expectations.  We  have  reached  the 
limit  of  our  space  ;  but,  with  permission,  we 
shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  future  number. 


THE  PALACE  WITHOUT  AH 
ARCHITECT. 

In  a  few  pregnant  and  well -measured  words  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
intimated  their  sense  of  the  attempt  made  to 
filch  Mr.  Barry’s  well-considered  designs,  and 
to  mess  and  tinker  them  in  the  misappropria¬ 
tion.  'The  comparison  of  the  plans  appended 
to  tho  general  reports  of  the  committee  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  of  Commons,  loaves  no 
doubt  that  what  is  now  called  the  “  First 
Commi.s8ioner’s  plan”  is  only  a  bungling 
reproduction  of  that  of  Mr.  Barry. 

“In  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,”  say 
their  lordships,  “  very  superior  accommodation 
in  space  and  height  would  be  obtained.”  The 
committee  desire  to  repeat  the  remark  made  by 
them  in  their  former  report,  “  that  while  they 
are  very’  sensible  of  the  importance  of  observ¬ 
ing  reasonable  economy  in  all  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  they  feel  that  in  making  any  permanent 
provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Houses 


of  Parliament,  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  be 
done  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  some  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  by  which  greater  convenience 
will  be  obtained,  will  he  money  well  laid  out.” 

As  a  quiet  comment  on  the  presumption  of 
the  First  Commissioner,  their  lordships  express 
the  “  hope  that  a  competent  architect  may  be 
appointed  to  prepare  the  plans.”  They  remark 
that  as  alteration  must  be  made,  “  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  done  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  architectural  eflFect.  They  are  confident 
that  the  House  would  be  unwilling  that,  for 
want  of  a  proper  design,  the  building  should 
be  in  any  way  disfigured  in  carrying  out  their 
proposals.”  In  a  word,  the  peers,  who  have  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  interest  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  no  less  than  in  the  convenience, 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Legislature,  broadly  hint 
their  disapproval  of  the  substitution  of  official 
tinkering  for  the  proper  and  customary  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  an  architect. 

True  to  his  nature  to  the  last,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  has  added  to  his  former  laurels 
the  glory  of  snubbing  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
the  officially  right  honourable  person  replied 
that  the  works  of  alteration  of  the  palace 
would  he  carried  out  hy  engineer  officers — and 
better  executed  than  had  been  the  case 
hitherto.  Will  the  peers  endure  this  ? 

Curiously  enough,  on  almost  the  same  day 
that  witnessed  this  last  brusquerie,  one  of  the 
cheap  daily  worshippers  of  the  administration 
published  a  report  of  proceedings  relative  to 
the  representation  of  'Power  Hamlets  if  the 
present  member  should  “  accept.-  a  foreign 
appointment.”  May  he  speedily  accept — and 
may  it  be  very  foreign ! 


OBITUARY. 

JEAN  CHARLES  THEVENTN. 

We  owe  a  Hibute,  however  tardy,  to  the 
memory  of  this  eminent  engraver,  whose 
burin  has,  ere  now,  enriched  our  pages. 
With  deep  regret  we  record  that  M.  The- 
venin  closed,  in  the  past  year,  a  career  of 
honourable  maturity  by  a  death  at  once 
most  melancholy  and  most  mysterious.  It 
was  his  hahit  to  pass  his  winters  in  Rome, 
where,  indeed,  he  had  been  born,  and  had 
also  married.  There  one  morning,  and  at 
a  very  early  hour,  his  remains  were  found 
by  a  friar,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  {extra  muros),  which  was  then 
undergoing  repairs.  It  was  obvious  that 
from  the  projecting'roof-scaffolding  he  had 
either  fallen  or  sprang.  The  tragic  fact  has 
never  been  elucidated. 

M.  Thevenin  was  of  a  family  distin¬ 
guished  by  artistic  power.  His  grand¬ 
father  stood  high  among  the  architects 
of  his  time :  his  father  was  a  distinguished 
painter,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome.  In 
the  son  nature  richly  continued  the  line. 
He  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  possessing, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  faculties  of  sculptor, 
painter,  engraver,  and  musician.  He  took, 
however,  to  engraving  as  his  special  prac¬ 
tice,  wherein  he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage 
of  providing  his  own  working  copies  of 
the  masterpieces  which  he  undertook.  His 
more  remarkable  works  wei’e — a  portrait  of 
Gerard  Dow,  from  an  original  in  Florence ; 
Ary  Scheffer’s  portrait  of  Rossini ;  Raphael’s 
Virgin  at  the  Cross,  the  original  at  Munich ; 
Scheffer’s  Beggar  Child,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  a  gold  medal ;  Guido’s 
Cenci ;  the  portrait  of  Queen  Marie  Chris¬ 
tina  of  Savoy ;  St.  Luke  after  Raffaelle ;  the 
Children  of  Charles  I.,  from  the  original  in 
the  Turin  Museum,  and  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  the  Cross  of  S.  Maurice  and 
Lazarus  ;  Suzannah  at  the  Bath,  after  Cor¬ 
reggio;  and  Hamon’s  Skein-Winders,  for 
which  see  our  April  No.  for  1868. 
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MINOE  TOPICS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition  oe 
1870  is  now  closed;  it  is  understood  to  be 
largely  productive  of  income  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy ;  we  shall  probably  be,  ere  long,  in 
position  to  report  as  to  the  general  results. 

The  Eoyal  Academy. — Two  Associates 
were  elected  members  on  the  30th  June, 
when  Eichard  Ansdell,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
Tanworth  Wells,  Esq.,  were  promoted  to 
full  honours  ;  the  other  Associates  who 
went  to  the  ballot  being  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  Mr.  Dobson.  These  elections 
are  satisfactory ;  Mr.  Ansdell  has  been 
“  waiting”  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  distinction  any  time  during 
that  long  period :  his  pictures  this  year  are 
his  best.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  portrait-painter, 
or  rather  a  painter  of  portrait-pictures ;  and 
has  established  his  right  to  the  position 
he  now  holds.  Yet  that  system  cannot 
be  healthy  which  compels  men  of  unques¬ 
tionable  ability  to  remain  “out  in  the 
cold,”  until  a  dead  hand  opens  the  door  and 
gives  admission.  The  “  Forty  ”  must  be 
filled  up ;  but  only  death  makes  room  for  a 
successor.  It  seems  an  idle  task  to  urge 
on  the  Eoyal  Academy  the  justice,  wisdom, 
and  policy  of  not  postponing  help  until  it  is 
no  longer  needed.  But  there  are  at  least  a 
score  of  cases  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Ansdell — 
a  reputation  having  been  made,  perhaps  a 
property  accumulated,  before  the  Eoyal 
Academy  admits  that  which  the  public  has 
to  the  full  acknowledged. 

International  Exhibition  of  1871. — 
The  Eoyal  Academy  has  named  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  to  act  as  judges  for  admit¬ 
ting  works  of  Art  to  this  Exhibition ; — Mr. 
Elmore  for  Painting,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall 
for  Sculpture,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  for 
Architecture.  The  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  has  named  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Hunt,  and  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
Mr.  Clint.  Other  nominations  have  to  be 
made. 

British  Gallery,  Pall  Mall.  — 
Among  the  modern  pictures  of  the  English, 
French,  and  Belgian  schools  which  are 
exhibited  at  57  and  58,  Pall  Mall,  will  be 
found  several  well-known  favourites.  We 
may  mention  as  familiar  to  our  readers — 
Mr.  Nicol’s  ‘  Both  Puzzled ;  ’  Mr.  Cope’s 
‘  Othello  and  Desdemona ;  ’  and  Mr. 
Wylkie  Wynfield’s  ‘  Eich  Widow.’  ‘  The 
Embarkation  of  George  IV.  at  Kingstown,’ 
by  Turner,  is  a  picture  that  attracted 
much  attention  in  its  time.  ‘  Amy  Eob- 
sart  and  Varney,’  by  E.  0.  Barnes,  is  happy 
in  expression  as  well  as  in  costume,  her 
new-found  dignity  sitting  on  the  young 
countess  as  gracefully  as  her  quaint  ruff. 

‘  At  the  Carnival,’  by  E.  Hillingford,  is  a 
truthful  bit  of  Italian  life.  The  look,  half 
bravado  and  half  doubt,  with  which 
Policinello  regards  the  insistent  priest,  is 
admirably  given,  as  is  the  all  but  van¬ 
quished  hesitation  of  the  buxom  woman 
who  lends  her  ear  to  the  gallant  in  a  pink 
domino.  ‘  Corinna,’  by  J.  Coomans,  is 
gracefully  drawn,  and  tenderly  coloured, 
though  the  face  is  not  that  of  a  poetess. 
An  early  picture  by  Maclise,  ‘  The  Three 
Witches,’  shows  through  how  much  labour 
that  great  artist  must  have  passed  to 
attain  his  later  excellence.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  painting  in  the  gallery  is 
‘The  Tribe  of  Benjamin  seizing  the 
Daughters  of  Shiloh,’  the  picture  for  which 
Millais  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy.  While  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  by  Eu- 
bens’  ‘  Eape  of  the  Sabines,’  there  is  a 
freshness  and  a  power  in  the  frolic  vio- 

lence  of  the  young  Hebrew  giants  which 
is  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  most 
idyllic  passages  in  sacred  story.  One  of 
the  Hebrew  maidens  looks  as  if  she  feared 
that  she  was  not  pursued  : — the  life  and 
glow  and  original  treatment  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  are  such  as  to  bespeak  the  genius  of  a 
great  artist.  Of  the  numerous  styles 
successively  adopted  by  Mr.  Millais,  none 
suited  his  pencil  better  than  that  here 
employed.  There  are  in  all  about  260  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  gallery. 

The  Conversazione  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy. — The  evening  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess;  there  were  present,  perhaps,  1,200 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  among  them,  a 
large  proportion  of  artists,  for  every  exhibi¬ 
tor  received  an  invitation.  The  rooms 
were  brilliantly  lit,  the  pictures  were  seen 
to  great  advantage,  and  the  Conversazione 
seems  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects. — The  annual  Conversazione  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  illus¬ 
trated  on  its  late  recurrence  by  an  abun¬ 
dant  display  of  the  treasures  both  of 
Nature  and  of  Art.  Mr.  Mortlock  fur¬ 
nished  a  number  of  the  majolica  vases 
which  are  now  so  successfully  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  which 
were  filled  with  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  and 
cut  flowers.  Messrs.  Copeland  supplied 
statuettes  and  centre-pieces  of  Parian. 
The  opal,  enamelled,  and  coloured  glass  of 
the  Murano  Company  was  also  well  re¬ 
presented,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  glass 
mosaic  for  which  Messrs.  Salviati  are 
famous.  Permanent  photographs,  and 
specimens  of  the  autotype  process,  were 
displayed  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd,  the 
proprietors  of  a  photo-mechanical  process. 
The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  en¬ 
livened  the  meeting.  It  is  intended  to 
open  the  ensuing  session  on  the  flrst 
Monday  in  November. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  D.C.L.  was 
conferred  respectively,  on  Sir  E.  Grant, 
P.E.A. ;  Sir  E.  Landseer,  E.A.  ;  and  Mr. 
Boxall,  E.A. ;  at  the  last  Oxford  “  Com¬ 
memoration.” 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake’s  Picture  of 
Napoleon  I. —  In  the  Times  newspaper 
was  published  somewhat  recently  a  letter 
from  Lord  Clinton,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
made  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  respecting  the 
“  strange  disappearance  of  this  canvas,”  and 
stating  that  the  picture  is  in  his  possession. 
It  may  interest  his  lordship,  and  the  winter 
of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  to  know  that 
this  portrait  was  engraved  in  the  Art- 
Journal  for  September,  1848 ;  the  artist, 
then  Mr.  Eastlake,  having  lent  it  to  us  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Albert  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  has  been  given  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  the 
distinguished  French  engineer,  “for  his 
services  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal.” 
It  was  formally  presented  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  presided. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours.— Messrs.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson, 
A.R.A.,  and  W.  Deane,  have  been  elected 
associate  members  of  this  society.  The 
latter  artist  has  migrated  from  the  Institute 
of  Water-Colour  Painters. 

The  Eoyal  Academy,  according  to  The 
Architect,  has  resolved  to  institute  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  practical  teaching  in  Architectural 
Art,  under  the  name  of  the  Architectural 
School,  which  will  consequently  be,  for  the 
future,  one  of  the  regular  departments  of 
instruction.  The  Academy  has  flxed  upon 
Mr.  Eichard  Phene  Spiers,  architect,  as 

master ;  this  gentleman  is  young,  but  he 
has  already  obtained  a  very  high  profes¬ 
sional  reputation,  and  is  one  of  the  “  gold 
medallists  ”  of  the  Academy. 

The  Derby  Cabinet,  a  picture  painted 
by  Mr.  H.  Gales  from  a  design  by  Mr.  John 
Gilbert,  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Graves’ 
Gallery,  in  Pall  Mall.  It  represents  the 
Conservative  ministers  sitting  in  consulta¬ 
tion  upon  the  question  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  The  late  Earl  of  Derby  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  act  of 
addressing  his  coadjutors,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
also  occupies  a  prominent  standing  posi¬ 
tion.  The  picture  throughout  is  very 
carefully  painted,  and  each  member  of  the 
cabinet  is  easily  recognised :  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  group,  which  we 
suppose  to  he  the  part  performed  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  the  work,  is  excellent.  We  do 
not,  however,  quite  understand  this  “  part¬ 
nership  concern,”  and  question  if  any  of 
the  “  originals”  sat  for  their  portraits. 

St.  Paul’s. — The  Grocers’  Company  has 
accepted  our  challenge.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  this  public- spirited  guild  have 
offered  to  subscribe  £2,000  towards  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral,  provided  the 
total  sum  of  £150,000  is  raised.  We  are 
assured  that  the  condition  will  be  fulfllled. 

Mr.  Durham  has  just  completed  a  life- 
size  group,  in  marble,  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  member  for  West¬ 
minster.  In  portrait- sculpture  of  children, 
the  chief  art  of  the  sculptor — in  addition  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  likeness,  of  which  Mr. 
Durham’s  name  is  a  guarantee — is  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  group,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  at  once  natural,  graceful,  and 
original.  Mr.  Durham  has  also  just  com¬ 
pleted,  in  the  clay,  a  very  life-like  grouji  of 
two  boys  going  to  the  water  for  a  dip.  A 
little  fellow  is  perched  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  elder  companion,  and  the  comic  terror 
with  which  he  opens  his  mouth  is  very 
charmingly  rendered.  A  pair  of  figures, 
Hero  and  Leander,  are  also  worthy  of  the 
chisel  of  an  artist  who  has  known  so  well 
how  to  please,  that  he  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  repeat  his  ‘  Go  to  Sleep  ’  more 
than'a  dozen  times. 

A  Screen,  of  very  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions,  has  been  lately  exhibited  at  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Fa9on  Watson,  201,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  the  artist  engaged  to  decorate  it  by 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

It  shows  twenty-four  views  of  scenery  in 
the  grounds  and  park  of  Lambton  Castle, 
the  seat  of  his  lordship :  twelve  of  these 
pictures  are  rather  large,  the  others  com¬ 
paratively  small ;  they  are  all  painted  in 
water-colours,  but  with  a  force  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from  oils,  and 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  detail  in  tree, 
shrub,  and  herb  :  photography  could 
scarcely  produce  more  naturalistic  exacti¬ 
tude.  The  subjects  have  been  selected 
with  due  regard  to  their  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter,  and  treated  with  as  much  variety  as 
the  character  of  the  scenery  admits.  The 
screen  is  sufificiently  large  to  allow  of 
ample  space  between  the  pictures,  so  that 
each  is  seen  to  advantage,  while  the  entire 
collection,  viewed  from  a  short  distance,  is 
highly  pleasing. 

Embellishment  of  Westminster. — 

The  greatest  ornament  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  since  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  a  work  which  was  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  that  great  architect,  has  been 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
public  can  now,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Loudon  season,  drive  from  Westminster 
to  Blackfriars  over  the  Embankment. 
Some  time  next  year  the  gardens  may 
be  open  to  the  people.  The  usual  heed 
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of  public  convenience,  and  aptness  for  se-  | 
lecting  appropriate  time  for  public  works, 
that  characterises  our  metropolitan  action, 
appears  to  be  unabated.  On  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  Fleet  Street  was  punctually 
“taken  up,”  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
preventing  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
from  being  troubled  by  too  easy  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  City.  As  we  write, 
the  block  is  transferred  to  Holborn.  The 
Metropolitan  Eailway  has  been  found  guilty 
of  causing  “  counts  out,”  by  taking  mem¬ 
bers  too  readily  away  from  the  House  :  no  . 
such  misdemeanour  can  be  charged  against 
the  Board  of  Works. 

WoLSEY  Chapel,  Windsok.^ — Consider¬ 
able  advance  has  been  made  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  this  chapel  by  Baron  Triqueti.  Our 
readers  are  not  unacquainted,  from  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  intarsiatura  to  be  seen  at  South 
Kensington,  as  well  as  from  the  earlier  and 
not  very  successful  attempts  at  University  ' 
College,  of  the  general  style  of  marble 
inlay  work,  to  the  development  of  which 
such  ample  scope  has  been  given  by  the 
Royal  Commission  for  the  Wolsey  Chapel. 
The  decoration  consists  of  two  portions :  the 
^wasi-mosaics  themselves;  and  the  pierced, 
inlaid,  and  embossed  marble-frames  in 
which  they  are  set.  We  defer  giving  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  individual 
works,  or  presenting  our  readers  with  any  } 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  method,  or  actual  merit  of  the  work,  to  | 
a  future  occasion.  A  series  of  scriptural 
sketches  has  been  selected  for  representa¬ 
tion — the  general  idea  being  significantly  to 
illustrate  the  great  acts,  or  signal  virtues,  ! 
of  the  pious  princes  of  pre-Christian  times. 
Thus  the  example  of  Jehoshaphat  in  ensur-  1 
ing  the  education  of  the  people  has  been, 
not  inappropriately,  cited.  The  obverse  ! 
and  reverse  of  the  Roman  imperial  coins  j 
of  the  date  of  the  Incarnation  are  repre-  ! 
sen  ted  in  medallions.  Representations  of  j 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  (not  a  few  of 
which  have  been  recovered  by  the  labours 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society), 
would  be  not  unworthy  companions. 
Medallions  in  white  marble,  in  low  relief, 
of  the  royal  children,  are  introduced  above 
each  picture.  The  decorative  importance 
of  the  work  now  in  hand  at  Windsor  is  of 
the  highest  order.  | 

The  Tcknek  Collection. — The  vener-  ! 
abb;  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  come  forward, 
not  .so  much  in  the  character  of  a  lover  of 
.\rt,  as  in  that  of  a  sound  and  authoritative 
expounder  of  the  law,  to  denounce  the 
daiiL'crous  character  of  Mr.  Ayrton’s  pro- 
pi-.^al  to  repudiate  the  terms  on  which  the 
nation  holds  the  invaluable  bequests  of  a 
son  of  whom  she  is  justly  proud.  Turner 
made  a  will,  with  several  codicils,  under 
which  the  Royal  Academy  took  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  the  nation  received  the 
paintiiigs  in  question.  A  suit  took  place 
ixitween  the  Academy  and  the  next  of  kin, 
which  was  amicably  settled,  the  kinsfolk 
taking  the  residue  of  Turner’s  juoperty ; 
and  the  Academy  and  the  Government 
hen  dealing  with  their  share  of  the 
bequest  as  if  it  were  subject  to  none  of  the 
tru.‘:‘s  created  by  the  will.  Lord  St.  Jjco- 
i.ards  was  stimulated  by  his  love  of  justice 
and  his  admiration  of  the  pictures,  to 
collect  copies  of  the  will,  the  codicils,  and 
the  proceedings  in  Chancery ;  and,  after 
a  careful  study,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Government  and  the  Academy  were 
bound  to  carry  out  Turner’s  directions, 
by  furnishing  gold  medals  as  prizes,  ap¬ 
plying  interest  in  aid  of  poor  artists,  and 
providing  a  separate  gallery  for  the  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Academy,  on  this,  fulfilled 
their  duty.  The  Government  shirked 


theirs,  until  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  pictures  in  consequence,  when 
they  referred  the  subject  to  the  satisfactory 
tribunal  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  result  was  the  removal  of 
the  pictures  to  the  place  in  the  National 
Gallery  which  they  now  occupy.  A  pro¬ 
posal  afresh  to  violate  the  trusts  of  the 
will  of  the  patriotic  artist  thus  betrays 
as  great  ignorance  of  the  actual  history 
of  the  bequest,  as  it  does  indifference  to 
national  faith  and  public  honour. 

A  Rare  Bible. — A  copy  of  Macklin’s 
splendid  edition  of  the  Bible  was  recently 
sold  by  auction  in  London  for  £165.  It 
contained  about  11,000  engravings  and 
drawings — including  the  original  illustra¬ 
tions — of  every  school  and  style,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  sixty-three  large  folio  volumes. 
The  collection  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr, 
John  Grey  Bell,  of  Manchester. 

The  Abjuration  of  Galileo. — We 
have  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  a  picture 
of  no  ordinary  pretension  by  an  Italian 
artist.  Signor  Squarcina,  which  is  now  in 
an  atelier,  at  No.  5,  Cromwell  Place. 
When  we  say  that  this  painting  covers 
a  canvas  of  some  twenty-three  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  upwards  of  twenty 
life-size  portraits,  beside  a  large  group  of 
excited  Dominican  monks,  and  that  it  has 
occupied  the  artist  for  ten  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  an  attempt  at  historical 
painting  on  a  largo  scale.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  it  is  a  fine  picture.  The 
subject  is  the  abjuration  of  Galileo,  who 
kneels  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  before  a 
wooden  altar.  His  hand  is  placed  on  an 
open  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Inquisition, 
with  an  expression  of  fiendish  malignity, 
directs  attention  to  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  at  which  the  book 
is  open.  The  chief  commissary  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  is  seated,  as  are  five  Dominican  ‘  ‘  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  holy  office.”  The  other  figures, 
including  seven  cardinals,  are  standing. 
Behind  Galileo  kneels  a  Dominican  monk, 
about  to  consume  the  heretical  writings. 
The  play  of  expression  in  the  faces,  the 
downcast  look  of  the  friends  of  the  astro¬ 
nomer,  the  pallid,  hunted  look  of  the 
great  pioneer  of  truth  himself,  the  fury 
of  the  accusers,  the  disputing  of  the  rabble 
of  monks,  the  pondering  air  of  some  of 
the  nobler  cardinals — are  all  admirably  ren¬ 
dered.  To  English  eyes,  the  expression  in 
some  instances  may  appear  extravagant ; 
but  it  is  only  the  vivid,  habitual  extrava¬ 
gance  of  Italian  life.  We  hear  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  purchased  for  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum. 

Kensington  -  Road  Improvement. — 
The  Government  has  been  unable  to  face 
the  unpopularity  in  which  the  simple  fact 
of  advocacy  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  involved  a  measure  to  which 
both  the  Administration  and  the  House 
were  pledged.  The  Kensington  Road 
Improvement  Bill,  having  served,  by  its 
gratuitous  introduction,  only  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  “demonstration”  against  the 
irrepressible  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
has  been  dropped  for  the  season.  The  site 
for  the  Albert  Memorial,  and  that  for  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  were  selected  with  the 
intention  that  the  slight  alteration  which 
would  at  once  improve  one  main  entrance 
to  London,  and  render  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  locality  possible,  should  be 
carried  out.  Mr.  Oowper  Temple,  when 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  submitted  to 
her  Majesty  advice  to  that  effect.  Lord 
Derby’s  administration  matured  a  plan, 
which  was  approved  by  the  local  board 
concerned.  Mr.  Ayrton’s  unnecessary  ap¬ 


plication  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  improvement  of  a  royal  park,  took  the 
form  of  a  bill,  which  was  read  a  second 
time  ;  and  the  resolution  to  discharge  that 
order  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
covert  intimation  to  the  Government  to 
discharge  Mr.  Ayrton.  As  it  is,  we  have 
lost  a  year,  but  we  have  kept  our  First 
Commissioner.  We  wish  his  superior  col¬ 
leagues  joy  of  their  bargain. 

The  Graphic. — This  weekly  illustrated 
paper  makes  great  and  entirely  satisfactory 
i  progress.  It  is  exceedingly  well  done :  the 
paper  is  good,  so  is  the  printing,  and  the 
wood-engravings  are  of  much  excellence ; 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  better  ;  moreover,  the  work  is  care¬ 
fully  and  judiciously  edited,  and  contains 
articles  of  considerable  ability,  week  after 
week.  We  gave  the  Graphic  but  a  cold 
welcome  when  it  first  appeared ;  our  ex¬ 
pectations  of  its  success  were  not  sanguine. 
In  common  justice,  therefore,  we  are 
bound  to  bear  testimony  to  its  value,  now 
that  it  has  heen  on  trial  during  six  months. 
Hence  our  opinion  is  worth  much  more 
to-day  than  it  would  have  been  yester¬ 
day. 

The  Ladies’  Exhibition.— The  secre¬ 
tary  has  received  from  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  a  sum  of  £50,  in  aid  of  the 
school  associated  with  the  society.  It  is 
no  doubt  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  old  masters,  and  it  is  understood 
that  large  grants  have  been  made  to  the 
several  ‘  ‘  Art- charities.”  We  hear  nothing 
further  of  the  project  to  found  and  establish 
an  institution  for  the  orphans  of  artists. 

The  Statue  of  Mr.  Peabody,  by  the 
Royal  Exchange,  at  length  assumes  a  re¬ 
spectable  appearance.  It  is  now  fixed  on 
an  appropriate  pedestal,  and  is  surrounded 
with  iron  railings  gilded  at  the  top. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
Art. — The  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
has  published  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  this  comprehensive  and  valuable 
work ;  for  although  it  is  open  to  revision, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  wiU  be 
added  to  it  ere  it  can  be  said  to  be  finally 
completed,  yet,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a 
most  important  contribution  to  encyclo¬ 
paedic  literature,  showing  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  and  research  on  the  part  of  all 
engaged  in  its  compilation.  We  would 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  these 
gentlemen,  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  include  in  future  editions  which 
may  be  published,  the  series  of  papers  upon 
Art,  especially  if  illustrated,  which  have 
appeared  in  magazines  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals  ;  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  are 
something  more  than  of  mere  temporary 
value.  We  could  point  out,  for  example, 
some  published  in  our  own  J ournal : — 
Fairholt’s  “  Ancient  Ships,”  and  his  “  An¬ 
cient  Brooches  and  Fastenings ;  ”  BouteU’s 
“Royal  Armory  of  England;”  Tenis- 
wood’s  “  Memorials  of  Flaxman ;  ”  Mrs. 
Bury  Palliser’s  “Historic  Devices  and 
Badges  ;  ”  Cutts’s  “  Knights  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  ”  with  such  papers  as  the  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  “  Belgian  Painters  ”  and 
of  “  British  Artists,”  “  The  Great  Masters 
of  Art,”  and  “Rome  and  her  Works  of 
Art ;  ”  all  of  which  are  profusely  illustrated. 
The  two  volumes  published  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  at  the 
office  of  JVotes  and  Queries. 

Completion  of  St.  Paul’s. — We  have 
received  a  “  private  proof  ”  of  the  appeal 
issued  by  the  committee  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
Completion  Fund  in  pursuance  of  the 
object  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  the  courage  to 
announce  that  the  full  execution  of  the 
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design  which  they  propose,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  follow,  will  cost  as  much  as 
£250,000.  They  state  that  before  the  fire 
a  sum  of  £100,000  was  raised  by  dona¬ 
tions  for  Inigo  Jones’s  restoration.  After 
the  fire  of  1666,  part  of  the  coal-tax  was 
allotted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  more  than  £126,000  was  raised  by 
special  contribution.  Nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling  has  been  subscribed  within 
the  past  few  years,  for  the  restoration  of 
nine  of  our  cathedrals,  together  with  that 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin;  and  after  the 
confiscation  of  a  net  receipt  of  about 
£90,000  a  year,  subject  to  a  prospective 
increase,  which  the  ecclesiastical  commis¬ 
sioners  now  enjoy  from  the  decanal, 
prebendal,  and  capitular  estates  of  St. 
Paul’s,  the  fabric  certainly  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  full  measure  of  national  support. 
The  prospect  of  so  large  an  outlay  adds 
additional  force  to  our  suggestion  that  the 
completion  of  the  stained- glass  windows 
should  precede  any  other  attempt  at  inter¬ 
nal  decoration. 

Miniatures  at  the  Eoyal  AcAHEiiY. 
— Does  the  Eoyal  Academy  consider  minia¬ 
ture-painting  to  be  unworthy  of  attention  ? 
Is  that  branch  of  Art  in  which  we  have 
some  of  the  most  precious  and  durable 
mementoes  of  the  features,  the  dress,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  our  remote  ancestors 
to  be  altogether  superseded  bytheunfiatter- 
ing  distortions  of  photography  ?  Complaints 
are  made  that  miniatures  have  this  year 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  absolute 
exclusion  from  Burlington  House.  It  is 
said  the  Academy  objects  to  give  more 
space  to  them  in  future.  This  exclu¬ 
sion  will  be  of  great  prejudice  to  a  branch 
of  Art  now  reviving  to  some  extent — and 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

‘  Brighton  in  1869.’  —  Mr.  Eeuben 
Brookes  has  now  on  view,  at  the  St. 
James’s  Gallery,  No.  17,  Eegent  Street 
(to  which  we  refer  in  another  column),  a 
picture  by  Mr.  J.  Webb,  which  he  is 
arranging  to  have  engraved.  The  subject  is 
‘Brighton  in  1869.’  The  treatment  of  the 
scene  is  bold  and  original.  The  spectator 
finds  himself  placed  about  half-way  along 
the  pier,  looking  seaward.  The  long  line 
of  handsome  buildings  that  face  the  sea 
stretches  athwart  the  view.  Close  by  is 
the  vivid  life  of  the  town  and  of  the  season — 
merry  girls  and  gay  dresses,  and  all  the 
fresh  sparkle  of  sea- side  enjoyment.  The 
water,  very  naturally  painted,  sets  the 
scene  in  an  appropriate  frame. 

‘The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.’  —  It  will  be  in 
memory  that  this  auspicious  event  was 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Prith,  E.A.,  in  a 
very  admirable  picture,  which  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  is  engraving,  and  which  some  day  or 
other  Mr.  Graves  (who  bought  the  picture, 
plate,  and  subscription  list,  from  Mr. 
Platou,  the  original  owner  of  them  all)  will 
publish  :  the  theme  is  too  obsolete  to  excite 
any  interest  now  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
proprietor,  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
were  obtained  at  the  time,  and  probably 
the  publication  will  not  result  in  a  heavy 
loss.  The  subject  has  been  in  court; 
a  tobacconist  in  the  Strand,  who  is  also  a 
picture-dealer  (one  of  the  “legion”  ),  sued 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Platou,  on  the  ground  that 
by  a  special  contract  Platou  was  to  give  to 
the  tobacconist  200  guineas’  worth  of 
proofs  in  exchange  for  two  pictures,  the 
pictures  being  subsequently  sold  at  Chris¬ 
tie’s  for  £4.9.  He  establishes  his  claim— 
and  in  course  of  time  the  “  200  guineas’ 
worth”  of  proofs  will  be  handed  over  to 
the  tobacconist,  who  will,  no  doubt,  show 
them  in  his  windows,  and  seU  them  “  at 

what  they  will  bring ;  ”  and  that,  if  we 
augur  rightly,  will  be  very  little. 

A  Swedish  School-room. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  M.  Pahnehjelm,  the  Swedish 
Commissioner  for  the  forthcoming  series  of 
annual  International  Exhibitions,  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  permission  to  exhibit  a  full-sized 
model  of  a  school-room,  just  as  it  exists  in 
the  country  parishes  in  Sweden,  with  all 
the  books,  maps,  apparatus,  forms,  desks, 
&c.,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
Swedish  system  of  elementary  instruction. 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  will,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  gladly  place  a  sufficient 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Swedish  Com¬ 
missioner  for  so  interesting  an  exhibit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  other  countries  to  follow  this 
excellent  example.  An  easy  comparison 
of  international  appliances  for  educational 
purposes  would  be  most  useful  to  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  would  be  beneficial 
and  stimulating  to  the  countries  exhibiting. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — The 
Directors  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
have  added  to  their  collection  a  full- 
size,  three-quarter  length,  portrait  of  Louis 
Pran^ois  Eoubiliac,  by  Adrien  Carpantier. 
This  beautiful  picture,  which  is  in  very 
perfect  preservation,  was  sold  at  Messrs. 
Christie’s,  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  Mrs. 
Noseda,  of  Wellington  Street,  from  whom 
the  purchase  was  made  for  the  gallery,  at 
the  price  of  100  guineas.  The  picture  is 
signed  and  dated  1762.  Prom  the  catalogue 
of  the  Society  of  Artists,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  our  present  Eoyal  Academy, 
in  1761,  it  appears  that  a  half-length  of 
Eoubiliac,  by  Carpantier,  was  exhibited 
in  that  year.  It  is,  therefore,  open  to 
inquiry  whether  the  present  portrait  be  a 
replica.  The  subject  was  engraved,  in 
mezzotint,  by  D.  Martin,  in  1765  ;  and  the 
engraving  is  inscribed  to  Eobert  Alex¬ 
ander,  Esq.,  at  Edinburgh,  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  picture  in  his  possession.  The  pre¬ 
sent  picture  was  one  of  a  collection  of 
fine  paintings  at  Tong  Castle,  near  Shif- 
nall,  the  property  of  Colonel  Durant. 
There  exists  another  life-size  portrait  of 
Eoubiliac,  in  wet  crayons,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  great-grandson,  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  sculptor,  which  has  never 
been  out  of  the  family.  It  was  taken  some 
years  before  the  Carpantier  portrait,  and  is 
attributed  to  Cotes.  The  artist  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  modelling  the  head  of  a  Medusa. 
In  Carpantier’s  picture  he  is  engaged  on 
the  model  of  the  Shakspere,  the  marble 
statue  of  which  was  left  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Mrs.  Garrick.  The  rough 
clay  sketch  of  this  figure  is  now  at  South 
Kensington.  Mademoiselle  Eoubiliac,  the 
sculptor’s  only  daughter  (she  married 
Eoger  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Southgate),  was 
always  extremely  careful  not  to  allow 
the  glass  to  be  removed  under  any 
pretext,  and  the  portrait  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  in  very  perfect  preservation.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  this  portrait  are  the  autoglyph 
marble  bust  of  the  sculptor,  a  very  fine 
and  characteristic  work,  and  a  half-length 
life-size  oil-portrait  by  Vispre,  of  Madame 
Eoubiliac,  nee  Nicole  Celeste,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Eeignier. 

Book-illustration  in  Paris. — The 
veteran  M.  Guizot  is  making  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  collaborateur  in  an  illustrated 
book— a  history  of  France  for  children.  It 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  in 
half-franc  numbers.  The  illustrations  are 
by  M.  Nieuville,  and  from  the  specimens 
given  in  the  prospectus,  show  how  pro¬ 
foundly  the  impulse  given  by  M.  Dore  has 
affected  pictorial  Art  in  France. 

REVIEWS. 

A  Critical  ’Account  of  the  Drawings  by 
Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  in  the 
University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J. 

C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.  Published  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford ;  and  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London. 

Where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  readers 
of  a  book  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  more 
than  usually  restricted  to  the  few,  it  requires  no 
little  enthusiasm  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  ^ 

the  author  to  induce  him  to  sit  down  to  the 
task  of  writing.  IMr.  Robinson  appears  to  have 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  his  labours 
would  be  appreciated,  feeling,  as  he  says,  “  on 
his  guard  lest  his  own  special  predilection 
should  lead  him  to  over-estimate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  such  works  of  Art  ”  as  the  drawings  of 
Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  at  Oxford.  His 
original  idea  appears  to  have  been  little  beyond 
supplying  a  kind  of  catalogue  raisonne  of  these 
works,  but  the  temptation  to  enlarge  was  too 
strong  for  resistance,  and  the  result  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  description  of  the  drawings, 
combined  with  careful  and  laborious  research 
and  comparison  to  determine  their  value  and 
authenticity  ;  and  so,  his  projected  “Catalogue  ” 
gradually  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  some¬ 
what  voluminous  critical  work ;  and  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  wisdom  which 
guided  the  author  to  this  determination. 

A  sufficiently  brief,  yet  well-digested  chapter 
on  the  various  collections  of  ancient  drawings 
formed  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  of  which 
the  Oxford  series  forms  a  portion,  prefaces  Mr. 
Robinson’s  commentaries  on  the  latter.  Those 
assumed  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo — for  some  are 
noted  as  “  assigned  to  ”  him — are  eighty-seven 
in  number ;  and,  with  a  similar  reservation,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  are  given  to  Raffaelle.  In 
addition  to  these,  mention  is  made  of  four  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  former,  and  five  by  the  latter,  with 
a  few  copies,  in  the  Guise  collection  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  whole  of  these  works  are 
ably  described  and  criticised  ;  their  history,  so 
far  as  it  seemed  possible  to  ascertain  it,  is  given  ; 
the  exact  size  of  each  drawing  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  which  it  was  executed  are  supplied; 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  collections  to 
which  they  formerly  belonged  :  a  large  number 
of  them,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence.  On  these  and  kindred  matters,  Mr. 
Robinson  is'en titled  to  speak  with  some  autho¬ 
rity,  as  one  who  has  long  given  them  close 
attention,  and  also  as  being  himself  a  collector. 

He  has  added,  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
catalogue,  a  series  of  engravings,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  of  the  water-marks  or  devices  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  on  which  many 
of  these  appear :  they  are  both  curious  and 
interesting. 

The  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare,  as  Illus¬ 
trated  by  his  Works.  By  C.  Roach 
Smith,  Author  of  “  Collectanea  Antiqua,” 

“  Roman  London,”^&c.,  &c.  Published  by 

J.  Russell  Smith. 

The  writings  of  our  great  dramatist  offer 
abundant  evidence  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  country-life,  as  they  do  also  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  other  subjects  that  come  within 
the  range  of  human  science.  On  such  evidence 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  is  of  opinion  that,  in  his 
early  days,  he  dwelt  mostly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  “  in  and  among 
the  scenes  which  were  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  memory  as  to  afford  a  constant  and 
copious  source  of  poetical  theory;”  and  yet 
further,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  who,  as  we 
need  scarcely  say,  is  known  to  be  an  ardent 
student  and  admirer  of  Shakespeare, — we  adopt 
his  own  orthography  of  the  name  instead  of 
that  we  usually  employ, — feels  he  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  believing  him  to  have  passed  much  of 
his  youth  in  gardens  and  farm-houses.  “  The 
impress  on  his  writings  is  that  of  one  bom  to 
the  country  and  living  in  it.  There  are  such 
abundant  expressions,  allusions,  and  similes  so 
essentially  rural,  that  they  could  hardly  have 
been  used  by  any  writer  not  of  country  growth ; 
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and  can,  indeed,  be  fully  imderstood  only  by 
those  who  have  been  partially  brought  up  in 
the  country  itself.” 

"Without  entering  upon  the  question  whether 
or  no  a  similar  argument  would  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  other  subjects  in  which  the  poet 
has  shown  himself  to  be  almost  as  well  informed, 
— considering  the  comparatively  limited  extent 
of  all  abstruse  scientific  knowledge  in  his  days, — 
we  leave  ^Ir.  Smith  to  make  such  extracts  from 
the  immortal  dramas  and  miscellaneous  poems 
as  support  his  views ;  and  this  he  does  with  no 
small  judgement  andacumen,  pleasantly  dilating, 
as  he  passes  along,  upon  the  different  passages 
brought  forward  in  evidence.  We  have  read 
his  brief  pages  with  much  interest,  and  feel 
assured  that  other  readers  will  be  equally 
gratified  with  them. 


Cheisti.vx  Graces  :  Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
Engraved  by  Francis  Holl,  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  G.  E.  Hicks.  Published  by  Fores. 
It  is  very  seldom  we  have  a  task  so  pleasant 
as  that  which  now  falls  to  us — to  review  a  large 
print  admirably  engraved  from  a  most  touching 
and  beautiful  picture,  the  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  justly-popular  artist.  Our  pub¬ 
lishers  seem  content  to  supply  photographs  or 
chromolithographs,  excellent  in  their  way,  but 
not  to  be  compared  in  worth  and  interest  with 
works  such  as  this  and  the  two  that  follow  it  in 
our  notice.  There  is  no  engraver  in  this,  the 
mixed,  style,  equal  to  Mr.  Holl ;  he  has  had  a 
subject  he  liked,  and  he  has  done  it  justice. 
We  have  here  a  print  that  will  grace  any  draw¬ 
ing-room  :  valuable  not  alone  for  its  merit,  but 
for  its  rarity. 

Three  beautiful  maidens  represent  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  scene  is  at  night,  for 
the  heavens  are  star-lit ;  there  are  no  acces¬ 
sories  ;  the  figures  stand  out  from  the  back¬ 
ground — all  light.  In  each  of  the  countenances 
is  expressed  the  sentiment  desired  to  be  con¬ 
veyed;  there  is  no  mistaking  one  for  another, 
faith,  hope,  charity — “•  the  trusting,  the  pro¬ 
tecting,  the  aspiring  they  are  not  angels — 
merely'  fair  women — 

“  Xot  too  pure  nor  good 
For  human  Nature’s  daOy  food.” 

But  they  are  types  of  what  angels  may'  be,  and 
what  good  women  will  be,  “  these  three !  ” 

II  Penseroso  and  L’ Allegro.  Engraved  by 
Francis  Holl,  from  pictures  by  G.  E. 
iliCKS.  Publi.shed  by'  Fores. 

IMuch  that  we  have  said  of  the  finq  print 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  would  apply  to  these 
— fair  companions.  A  hundred  artists  have 
painted  them  since  Milton  lived  and  wrote  ; 
wr  .fling  “  divinest  ^Melancholy,”  yet  meaning  to 
“live  with  .Mirth.”  Better  themes  were  never 
supplied  to  Art.  ilr.  Hicks  has  fancied  his 
mfsiel.-- :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Nature  any 
“productions”  so  thoroughly  perfect;  the 
listers  aro  “beautiful  exceedingly'.”  The 
painl<  r  pictures  two  very  lovely'  girls.  He  has 
not  elcvati’d  them  to  the  seventh  heaven — they 
are  e.arth-bom,  though  “  types  of  woman¬ 
hood  ”  that  all  will  love  to  look  upon.  Wc 
thank  the  piainter  for  thus  cheering  us:  it  is, 
indf'd,  a  juv  to  k-cc  copies  of  what  may'  be,  and 
no  doubt  i.s,  so  very  beautiful. 

The  Silver  Belt,  .  An  Allegory.  Illustrated 
byARTiii  u  Hoi-kinh.  Published  by  James 
Parker  A;  Co.,  (Jxford  and  I.'indon. 

The  publication  of  this  charming  allegory 
ha-i,  with  much  tendeme-  »,  been  suggested  by' 
a  bereavement,  alluded  to  in  the  dedication  ; — 
“'I'f  my  little  daughter,  in  memory  of  her 
brf'ther.  for  whom,  with  her,  it  was  writbn — 
thi.-  talc  of  a  brother  and  sister  is  lovingly 
in:  'ribed.”  'The  outline  of  “  The  Silver  Bells  ’’ 
records  the  pilgrimage  of  two  children,  .sent  on 
their  way  to  the  Celestial  City  by  loving  | 
parents,  who,  after  many  prayers  and  much 
t‘  aching,  commit  their  way  unto  the  Lord,  and 
send  them  forth  in  full  faith  that  they  will  be 
guided  aright,  and,  despite  the  snares  and  pit¬ 
falls  in  their  way,  arrive  at  the  fair  and  ever¬ 
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lasting  City,  where  all,  “with  one  accord,  join 
in  one  great  hymn  of  praise  to  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever.” 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  an  allegory 
of  this  description  was  suggested  by  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  of  John  Bunyan ;  but 
the  construction  and  arrangement,  though 
based  on  the  same  principle,  are  essentially 
different. 

The  volume  has  a  decided  religious  tendency ; 
yet,  happily,  the  y'oungest  reader  will  never 
find  it  dull  or  tedious ;  it  is  so  skilfully  con¬ 
structed,  the  incidents  are  so  various,  and 
spring  so  naturally  out  of  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  little  wanderers,  that  it  even 
interested  us,  old  critics  though  we  are,  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last ;  and  whether  the  recipient 
of  “  The  Silver  Bells  ”  be  grave  or  gay,  the 
volume  will  be  closed  with  a  grateful 
feeling  towards  its  author,  and  the  anxious 
inquiry  “  When  will  those  bells  ring  again  ?” 

The  illustrations — wood-engravings  of  great 
excellence — are  drawn  by'  Arthur  Hopkins. 


The  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of 
Man.  By  Charles  O.  Groom  Napier 
(of  Murchiston),  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  Author 
of  “  The  Food,  Use,  and  Beauty  of  Birds,” 
&c.,  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Lord 
Brougham.  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
and  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Published  by  J. 
C.  Hotten. 

A  book  that  opens  with  this  introductory 
passage  from  the  pen  of  Henry,  Lord  Brough- 
ham — “  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  read 
this  work,  which  I  think  will  not  want  any 
commendation  from  me  to  render  it  a  favour¬ 
ite  ” — must  seem  to  carry  with  it  its  own  appeal 
to  public  notice.  A  little  further  on  his  lordship 
remarks,  “  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  go 
with  the  author  in  all  things  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  his  eloquent  treatment  of  the 
subject.”  The  latter  clause  of  this  paragraph 
it  may'  be  presumed  none  will  be  disposed  to 
dispute  ;  it  is  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
Napier,  and  to  the  deductions  derived  from  his 
theories,  when  he  deals  with  the  subjects  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Noachian  deluge,  that  he 
must  look  for  objectors.  These  pages,  however, 
occupy'  but  a  very  insignificant  portion,  in 
number,  of  the  volume ;  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  touch  upon  them. 

The  “  argument  ”  of  Mr.  Napier’s  “  book  ” 
is  to  exhibit  man  accepted  as  the  type  of 
creation — the  microcosm — the  great  pivot  on 
which  all  forms  of  life  turn.  And  he  works 
out  his  subject  by  showing  how  the  geographi¬ 
cal  features  of  a  country,  and  its  vegetation, 
and  animals,  harmonise  with  its  human  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  after  which  the  author  draws  an  analogy 
between  the  great  classes  of  organisms  and  the 
structure  and  habits  of  man.  In  the  later 
chapters  he  shows  the  analogy  between  the 
chemical  composition  of  substances  and  man’s 
constitution ;  the  analogy  with  the  chemical 
elements  and  those  in  human  society ;  and 
betw'een  geologic  and  human  history. 

Lord  Brougham  calls  the  subject  “  intricate 
but  adds  “  it  is  simple  and  readily  intelligible ;  ” 
and  it  is  so.  Eminently  scientific,  the  author’s 
views  and  descriptions  of  the  natural  world  aro 
display'ed  in  language  which,  by  its  very  force 
and  its  earnestness,  cannot  but  charm  the 
reader.  The  two  chapters  on  the  “  Poetry  of 
Bird-Life  ”  are  especially  so  ;  and  so  also  is  the 
chapter  on  “  Teachings  through  the  Study  of 
Reptiles.”  There  is  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  pages  a  novelty,  or  originality,  of  treat¬ 
ment  most  attractive. 


Before  the  Conquest  ;  or,  English  "Worthies 
of  the  old  English  Period.  By  W.  H.  D. 
Adams.  Published  by  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 
^Ir.  Adams  has  made  a  name  as  a  skilful  and 
judicious  compiler :  he  does  not  pretend  to 
originality ;  but  ho  carefully  gathers  facts, 
and  presents  them  in  an  inviting  dress  to  tho 
young  reader.  His  books  are  interesting  and 
instructive :  though  sometimes  they  require 
more  light  to  counterbalance  shade,  and  his 


recitals  are  now  and  then  over-heavy.  He  has 
found  a  good  theme :  the  lives  of  Alfred, 
Dunstan,  and  Harold,  are  full  of  romantic 
incident.  History,  so  far  back,  is  not  out¬ 
raged  when  it  derives  aid  from  fiction ;  or 
rather  the  two  are  so  blended  as  to  be  insepa¬ 
rable.  Mr.  Adams  has  carefully  studied  his 
subject,  resorted  to  the  best  authorities,  dressed 
the  facts  well,  permitted  scope  to  fancy,  and 
brought  heroes  before  us  with  so  much  force 
and  effect  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  reality. 


Life  in  London  ;  Tom  and  Jerry.  By 

Pierce  E  gan.  Published  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
Where  can  be  the  use  of  reprinting  this  book  ? 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  it  attained  large  popu¬ 
larity  ;  but  it  was  not  wholesome  popularity. 
It  described  the  rambles  and  “sprees”  of  a 
pair  of  scamps  and  their  associates,  male  and 
female;  and  pictured  “the  town”  as  it  was 
then,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  now — vicious 
and  degrading.  The  characters  portrayed, 
certainly  with  a  masterly  skill  that  was  bom 
of  experience,  are  consequently  just  those 
that  honourable  men  and  pure  women  should 
avoid.  No  doubt  the  “walks”  towards  mid¬ 
night  in  the  Haymarket  and  Leicester  Square 
are  to  -  day  as  suggestive  of  evil  as  the 
“strolls”  of  infamy  were  yesterday;  but  we 
cannot  wish  them  to  be  delineated  and 
described ;  and  can  little  thank  an  author  who 
glories  in  depicting  such  scenes  and  places,  and 
is  proud  at  his  bad  eminence  among  them. 
Tom  and  Jerry,  and  Logic,  and  Kate  and  Sue 
are  models  to  scare  and  not  invite ;  and  al¬ 
though  George  Cmikshank  has  illustrated 
their  adventures, 'it  would  be  wiser  to  sink  them 
in  the  gutter  of  which  alone  they  are  worthy. 

We  cannot  now  remember  how  many  nights 
a  play  founded  on  this  book  was  performed  at 
the  Adelphi,  and  a  score  of  other  theatres,  nor 
how  many  editions  the  volume  passed  through. 
Let  Pierce  Egan  be  forgotten ;  there  is  no  plea¬ 
sure,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  no  profit,  in 
recalling  these  evil  teachings  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  they  have  been  justly  condemned. 

Every-day  Objects  ;  or.  Picturesque  Objects 
OF  Natural  Hi.story.  Edited  and  en¬ 
larged  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 

A  pleasant  and  a  useful  book,  charmingly 
illustrated  by  good  engravings  on  wood.  The 
author  describes  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth  during  the  seasons  of 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The 
topics  are  so  treated  as  to  be  easy  of  compre¬ 
hension,  although  somewhat  too  abstruse  for  the 
very  young  mind.  Some  idea  of  the  work  may 
be  conveyed  by  quoting  the  titles  of  a  few  of 
the  chapters  : — “The  Sun’s  place  in  Creation,” 
“Utility  of  Snow,”  “Twilight  Phenomena.” 
Small  things  as  well  as  great  are  treated. 


Sea-side  Walks  of  a  Naturalist  with  his 
Children.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “  Country  Walks 
of  a  Naturalist,”  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
Engravings.  Published  by  Groombridge 
AND  Sons. 

An  opportune  little  book  at  this  season  of  the 
year  ;  when  thousands,  whether  old  or  young, 
are  finding  their  way  to  the  sea-shore.  And 
the  time  spent  there  need  not  be  passed  idly 
and  unprofitably,  even  by  the  weary  or  the 
sickly;  much  less  by  those  who  enjoy  health 
and  can  endure  some  amount  of  fatigue.  There 
is  always  much  in  the  marine  world  to  interest 
and  instruct;  its  natural  history  takes  in  a 
wide  range  of  subject,  which  an  intelligent  and 
inquiring  mind  will  find  pleasure  in  examining 
with  a  view  to  information.  It  is  to  meet  such 
a  mind  in  the  young  that  this  book  is  offered  to 
them  ;  it  is  one  in  every  way  adapted  to  juvenile 
capacities,  and  with  it  in  their  hands,  as  they 
stroll  on  the  shore  or  scale  the  cliff,  they  may 
gain  wisdom  from  the  productions  met  with  in 
the  walk,  whether  it  be  for  amusement,  or  for 
amusement,  health,  and  instruction  combined. 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLANH. 

(oCGASIONALLt  OPEN  TO  THE  PEOPLE.) 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beantifn!  they  stand. 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 

the  ANTIQUAHIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEAVELLYNN  JEAVITT,  F.S.A. 

KEDLESTON  HALL. 

(^^p'^EDLESTON, 

^  the  seat  of 

Lord  Scars- 
dale,  is  justly 
considered  to 
be  one  of  the 
most  pure  and 
chaste  in  de- 
.sign  of  any  of 
the  classical 
mansions  of 
our  English 
aristocracy. 

Tt  may,  there¬ 
fore,  both  on 
that  account, 
and  from  the 
beauty  of  its 
situation,  the 
interest  at¬ 
taching  to  the 
family  of  its 
noble  owner, 
and  the  many 
associations 
connected  with 
it,  well  be  call¬ 
ed  a  “  Stately 
Home,”  and 
thus  claim  to 
be  included 
in  our  series.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  it 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  architectural  taste  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  has,  consequently,  been  visited 
by  every  tourist  of  note ;  these  have,  one  and 
all,  been  lavish  in  their  praises  of  its  propor¬ 
tions  and  parts. 

Before  describing  the  Hall,  or  speaking  of  its 
history,  we  will,  as  usual,  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  family  of  its  noble  owner.  The  Curzons 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  Geraline  de 
Curson,  or  Curzon,  who  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  of  Breton  origin.  This 
Geraline  de  Curzon  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Locking,  in  Berkshire,  and  held  many  other 
manors  and  lands  by  the  grant  of  the  king  in 
that  county  and  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon. 
He  had  three  sons,  Stephen,  Eichard,  and 
Geraline,  by  the  first  of  whom  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  Stephen  de  Curzon,  besides  the 
estates  in  Oxon  and  Berks  to  which  he  had 
succeeded,  had  the  manor  of  Fauld,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  granted  to  him  by  William  de  Ferrars, 
Earl  of  Derby.  He  had  an  only  daughter, 
married  to  Nicholas  Burton,  of  Fauld ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Richard  de  Curzon, 


who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  held  four 
knight’s  fees  in  Kedleston,  CroxhaU,  TwjfoM, 
and  Edinghall,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who  marrie 
Alice  de  Somervile,  and  was,  in  turn,  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  who  married  Petronel, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Camville,  Lord  of 
Creek,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Robert  de 
Curzon,  of  CroxhaU,  “whose  line  teimmated  in 
an  heir  female,  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Sir  George  Curzon,  Avho  Aims  married  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorset.  Of  this  fomUy 
was  Cardinal  de  Curzon,  so  famous  about  the 
time  of  King  John.”  Thomas  Curzon,  grandson 
of  Robert,  w-as  succeeded  by  another  i  nomas, 
Avhose  son,  Engelard  Curzon  (temp.  Henry  ill. 
left  issue  a  son,  Richard,  who  (25  Edward  I.) 
held  a  fourth  part  of  a  knight’s  fee  at  Kedleston. 
His  son,  Ralph,  was  father  of  Richard  de 
Curzon,  who,  4  Edward  III.,  held  three  parts 
of  a  knight’s  fee  at  Kedleston,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Roger  de  Curzon,  of 
Kedleston,  Knight,  who  was  living  temp. 
Richard  I.  His  son,  Sir  John  Curzon,  Avho 
was  one  of  the  king’s  council,  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Twyford,_and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  John,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Montgomery,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  three  sons,  viz.,  Kichard,  who 
succeeded  him ;  Walter,  from  whom  descended 
the  Curzons  of  Water  Perry  ;  and  Henry,  who 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Curzim, 
created  a  baron  of  the  German  empire  bj 


Maximilian  in  1500,  and  a  baron  of  England 
by  Henry  VIII.,  but  died  without  issue. 
Richard  Curzon,  the  eldest  son  (just  named), 
was,  in  the  11th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  Captain  of 
Sandgate  Castle,  Kent,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John  Curzon,  of  Kedleston. 

This  gentleman,  generally  known  as  “John 
Avith  the  Avhite  head,”  Avas  high  sheriff  of  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  in  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  VI.,  and  escheator  for  the  same 
four  years  later.  He  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bagot,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one 
son,  Eichard,  and  four  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  John  Ireton,  of  Ireton,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  was  great-great-grandmother  of  General 
Henry  Ireton,  the  celebrated  Parliamentarian 
officer.  Richard  Curzon  married  Alice  Wil- 
.  loughbv,  of  Wollaton,  of  the  family  of  Lord 
I  Middleton,  and,  dying  in  1496,  left  issue  by  her 
!  two  sons,  John  and  Henry,  and  a  daughter, 

'  Elizabeth,  who  was  Prioress  of  King’s  Mead, 

;  Derby.  This  John  de  Curzon  was  high  sheriff 
>  on  three  different  occasions,  and  died  in  the  4th 
'  year  of  Henry  VIII.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Eyre,  of  Hassop,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son  and  heir,  Richard,  who 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  German  Pole,  of 
Radbourne,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  John,  dying 
without  issue,  w'as  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Francis  (aged  25,  2  Edward  VI.),  who  married 
Eleanor,  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Vernon,  of 
Stokesly,  through  whom  a  claim  to  the  Barony 
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of  Powis  was  brought  into  the  family.  By  this 
lady  he  had  issue  four  sons  (from  one  of  whom 
the  Curzons  of  Minley  were  descended)  and 
two  daughters.  He  w'as  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  John  Curzon,  who  took  to  wife  Millicent, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Sacheverel  and  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gell,  of  Hopton  ;  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by'  his  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Curzon, 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.  Sir  John,  who 
represented  the  county'  of  Derby  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  15  and  16  of  Charles  I., married  Patience, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  and  sister  of 
John,  Lord  Crewe,  of  Steene,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  four  sons — John,  Francis,  and  '.Thomas, 
who  all  died  without  issue,  and  Nathaniel,  who 
succeeded  him — and  three  daughters — Patience, 
who  died  unmarried ;  Eleanor,  who  married  Sir 
John  Archer,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas;  and  Jane,  who  married  John 
Stanhope,  son  of  Sir  John  Stanhope,  of  Elvaston, 
brother  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  Bart.,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1686.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  William  Penn,  of  Penn,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  dying  in  1718.  His  sons  were  Sir 
John,  Avho  succeeded  him;  Sir  Nathaniel,  who 
also  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates ;  Francis, 
who  was  a  Turkey'  merchant,  and  died  at  Aleppo 
unmarried ;  William,  who  represented  Clitheroe 
in  Parliament;  and  Charles,  LL.D.  Sir  John 
Curzon,  Bart.,  who  represented  the  county  of 


Derby  in  Parliament  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  died  unmarried  in  1727  ; 
when  the  baronetcy  and  estates  passed  to  his 
brother,  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  who  also  re¬ 
presented,  till  his  death  in  1758,  the  county 
of  Derby  in  Parliament.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton, 
Bart.,  of  Middleton,  county  Lancaster,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  three  sons — John,  who  died 
in  infancy ;  Nathaniel,  first  Baron  Scarsdale ; 
and  Assheton,  first  Viscount  Curzon,  and  father 
of  the  first  Earl  Howe.  This  Assheton  Curzon, 
created  Baron  and  Viscount  Curzon  of  Penn, 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  Clitheroe.  _He 
married,  first,  Esther,  daughter  of  W^illiam 
Hanmer,  Esq.,  by'  w'hom  he  had  issue  the  Hon. 
Penn  Assheton  Curzon;  secondly  Dorothy, 
sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  by  whom, 
with  other  issue,  he  had  a  son,  Robert,  '^ho 
married  the  Baroness  Zouche ;  and  thirdly, 
Anna  ISIargaretta  Meredith,  by  whom  he  had 
no  issue.  The  Hon.  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
just  alluded  to,  eldest  son  of  Viscount  Curzon, 
'married  Charlotte  Sophia,  Baroness  Howe,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Richard 
William  Penn  Curzon-Howe,  created  Earl 
Howe,  who  married  twice  —  first  the  Lady 
Harriet  Georgiana  Brudenell,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  by'  whom,  with  others,  he 
had  issue  the  late  Earl  Howe;  and,  secondly, 
Ann  Gore,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
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by  whom  also  he  had  issue.  The  earl  died 
v  ery  recently,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  George  Augustus  Frederick  Louis  Curzon- 
Ilowe,  the  present  Earl  Howe,  Viscount  Curzon, 
Baron  Curzon  of  Penn,  and  Baron  Howe,  of 
Langar,  born  in  1S'21,  and  was  M.P.  for  South 
Leicestershire  from  1S57  to  the  time  of  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  peerage.  His  lordship  married, 
in  184G,  Harriet  ^lary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Charles  Sturt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon  died  in  1758,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Nathaniel  Curzon, 
who,  in  1761,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
style  and  title  of  Baron  Scarsdale,  in  the 
county  of  Derby — the  title  being  derived  from 
the  hundred  of  Scarsdale  in  that  county.  His 
lordship  had  previously  married  the  Ladj' 
Catherine  Colyear,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Portmore,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  He  died  in  1804,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Curzon,  as  second  Lord 
Scarsdale.  This  nobleman  married,  first,  the 
Hon.  Sophia  Susannah  Noel,  sister  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Wentworth,  by 
whom  (who  died  in  1782)  he  had  issue  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  the  Hon. 
Sophia  Caroline,  who  married  Robert  Viscount 
Tamworth,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers.  Lord 
Scarsdale  married,  secondly,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  Felicite  Anne  de  Wattines,  of  Tournay, 
in  Belgium,  by  whom  (who  died  in  1850)  he 
had,  with  other  issue,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred 
Curzon  ;  the  Hon.  Francis  James  Curzon,  bar- 
rister-at-Law ;  the  Hon.  Mary  Elizabeth,  mar¬ 
ried  to  John  Beaumont,  Esq.,  of  Barrow  ;  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Esther,  married  to  William 
Drury  Holden,  Esq.,  of  Locko  Park. 

The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Curzon  succeeded  his 
father  as  third  Lord  Scarsdale  in  1837,  but 
died  unmarried  in  1856,  when  the  title  and 
estates  pa.ssed  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Nathaniel  Holden  Curzon,  second  son  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Curzon,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Curzon,  eldest  son, 
by  his  second  marriage,  of  the  second  Lord 
Scar.sdale,  was  born  in  1801,  and  married  in 
1825  Sophia,  daughter  of  Robert  Holden,  Esq., 
of  NutUtll  Temple,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
sons,  George  Nathaniel  Curzon,  Esq.,  who  was 
accidently  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Nathaniel  Holden 
Curzon,  the  present  liOrd  Scarsdale;  and  two 
daughters  —  Sophia  Felicite  and  Mary,  the 
elder  being  married  to  W.  H.  de  Rodes,  Esq., 
of  Barlborongh  Hall,  and  the  younger  to  Lord 
.Arthur  Edwin  Hill-Trevor,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  D'lWnshire.  He  died  in  January,  1850. 

'I'he  jireM-nt  peer  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
title  and  (States,  as  fourth  Baron  Scarsdale,  in 
1856.  His  lordship,  born  in  1831,  was  edu¬ 
cat'd  at  Iliigby  an(l  at  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  graduated  B..\.  in  1852,  and 
M..V.  in  1865.  In  1856  he  became  Rector  of 
K'slb  Ion,  and  in  the  same  year  married 
lllan'  bc,  ‘■I  <  c>nd  (laughter  of  .Joseph  Pockling- 
lon  .'senhoiifc,  INq.,  of  Nether  Hall,  Cumber¬ 
land,  by  whom  he  has  i^sue  the  lion.  (Jeorge 
Nathaniel,  hcir-ajipar'.mt,  b'jru  185!)  ;  the  Hon. 
Alfr'fl  Nathaniel,  born  1860;  the  lion.  Fran- 
ri:  Nathaniel,  born  1865;  th((  lion.  Assheton 
Nkithaniel,  bom  18i;7;  the  lion.  .Sophia  (iaro- 
lini  .  bom  1857;  the  lion.  Blanehc  Feliei.a, 
b<  :n  18i51  ;  the  Ib.n.  Eveliru!  M.ary, born  1864  ; 
an'l  the  lion.  Elin'.r  Florence,  born  1869.  His 
lordihip  ii  p'itr'»n  of  five  living.s,  and  is  a 
maKistr.i!*  for  the  .  uinty  of  I)erby. 

'I'he  arm:-  of  I.oi.l  .Sear*  dale  are  nrrjriil,  on  a 
benil,  =  ihlc,  three  l»‘'pinjayn,  or,  collared,  gulca. 

<  Ht.  a  jr'pinjay  rising,  wings  displayed  and 
inverted,  ec,  collMred,  gulf  -..  .Suj(port<,rs,  dexter, 
a  f'  male  figure  repr<  ‘.-nfing  Pruflence,  habited, 
nr , -I  it,  mantled,  mure,  holding  in  her  sinister  i 
hand  a  javelin,  entwined  with  a  remora,  ; 
oroper;  rini-.!er,  a  female  figure  representing 
Lib  rality,  habited,  nrgfi-i,  mantled,  purpurc.,  | 
h  ilding  in  b.a.h  hands  a  ciimucojiia,  resting 
ag  linst  h"  r  shoulder,  proper. 

The  title  of  “.Scarsdale”  ha(l  previously 
h,  -n  hebl  by  the  family  of  I,eake,  but  had  : 

e  r.  (.^tinct.  Thi  first  who  held  the  title 
w,  .  ^ir  Franci.-  I/cake,  Bart.,  who  was  in 
i  '.2l  cn  it'd  I/ord  Deincourt ;  and  in  1645,  Earl  j 


of  Scarsdale.  The  last  Earl  of  Scarsdale  was 
the  fourth  earl,  Nicholas  Leake,  who  died,  the 
last  of  his  family,  in  1736. 

The  old  hall  of  Kedleston,  the  ancient  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  Curzon  family  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  stood  nearly  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
present  magnificent  mansion.  It  was  a  fine 
quadrangular  brick  building  of  three  stories  in 
height,  the  entrance  being  under  an  advanced 
balustraded  portico  of  three  arches.  Adjoining 
the  house  were  training  paddocks  and  all  the  ! 
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distinguished  families  of  the  time,  which  seem 
to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  connexions  of 
the  Curzon  family.  Among  the  arms  either 
alone  or  quartered  or  impaled  were,  it  seems,  in 
the  north  window  of  the  hall,  Curzon,  Twyford, 
Arden,  Bek  or  Beke,  Gresley,  Wasteneys, 
Chandos  of  Radborne,  Talbot,  Furnival,  and 
Montgomery  of  Cubley.  In  the  south  windows 
those  of  Curzon  and  Bagot ;  in  another  window 
those  of  Curzon,  Vernon,  Ludlow,  Poole  or 
Pole,  and  the  device  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
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and  Latimer  or  Greville  (a  cross  fleury),  and 
Frecheville.  On  the  outside  of  the  same 
chimney,  a  saltier  without  colour;  Montgomery 
as  before  ;  a  border  of  horse-shoes,  probably 
Ferrers;  Griffith  of  Whichnor,  &c.  These 
were  jircsumcd  to  be  about  the  date  of  Henry 
I  V.,  and  the  door  was  supposed  at  that  time  to 
bo  at  least  300  years  old. 

'J’ho  old  hall  and  the  venerable  church  are 
said  to  have  stood  about  the  centre  of  the  then 
village  of  Kedleston,  and  a  com-mill  was  near. 


appliances  for  the  stud  which  was  kept  up.  Of 
this  house,  fortunately,  a  painting  is  preserved 
in  the  present  mansion.  Not  so  of  the  still 
older  house,  of  which  no  representation  appears 
to  be  remaining.  It  must,  however,  judging 
from  the  records  of  the  armorial  bearings  which 
decorated  its  stained-glass  windows  when  the 
survey  was  made  in  1667,  have  been  a  building 
possessed  of  many  noticeable  features.  In  the 
north  window  of  the  hall  of  1677  we  find 
recorded  some  of  the  bearings  of  the  most 


NORTH  FRONT. 

at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  Curzon  and  Pole 
with  Pole’s  quarterings,  Curzon  alone,  Curzon 
and  Vernon  with  Vernon’s  quarterings,  and 
Curzon  and  Sacheverell  with  Sacheverell’s  quar¬ 
terings.  About  the  room  the  following  coats 
were  irregularly  dispersed,  viz.,  Sacheverell, 
Vernon,  Pole,  Bagot,  Montgomery,  Ireton,  Mi¬ 
nors,  Curzon,  Twyford,  and  Brailsford  ;  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  large  chimney  of  the  Buttery 
were  Touchet,  Lord  Audley  of  Marston,  Erm,  a 
chevron  and  lion  rampt,  but  the  colours  gone. 


SOUTH,  OR  GARDEN  FRONT. 

The  whole  of  the  village,  every  house  and 
every  vestige  of  habitation,  the  “  small  inn  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  to  drink 
of  a  medicinal  well,  which  has  the  virtues  of  the 
Harrogate  water,”  the  corn-mill,  and  the  old 
hall  itself,  were  removed  by  the  first  Lord  Scars¬ 
dale  to  make  room  for  the  present  mansion,  which 
he  erected  in  1765  ;  the  church  alone  remained. 
The  village  was  removed  to  a  charming  spot  a 
short  distance  oflf ;  the  corn-mill  was  taken 
away  ;  the  stream  which  turned  its  wheel  was 
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converted  into  the  magnificent  lake  that  forms 
so  fine  a  feature  in  the  present  park ;  the  turn¬ 
pike-road  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile ;  and  the  “  small  inn  ”  was 
replaced  by  the  present  capacious  Kedleston 
Inn,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away  from 
its  original  site. 

The  present  edifice  was  built  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Robert  Adams,  one  of  the  architect- 
brothers  of  the  Adelphi,  and  is  considered  to  be 
his  masterpiece.  It  consists  of  a  noble  central 
pile  with  two  advanced  wings  or  pavilions, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  curved  cor¬ 
ridors.  The  principal  or  north  front  has  a 
grand  central  portico,  the  entablature  and 
pediment  of  which  are  supported  by  six  magni¬ 
ficent  columns,  30  feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  some  of  these  are  composed  of  one  single 
stone  their  entire  length.  They  are  designed 
from  those  at  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome.  The 
entrance  in  the  portico  is  approached  by  a  double, 
or  reflected,  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  again 
are  marvellous  for  the  size  of  the  stones — they 
are  10  feet  in  length,  and  each  stone  forms  two 
steps.  The  pediment  is  surmounted  by  figures 
of  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Ceres,  and  the  sculp¬ 
tured  bassi-relievi  (by  Collins)  represent  vintage, 
pasturage,  harvest,  ploughing,  and  boar-hunt¬ 
ing — while  within  the  porticoes  are  statues  of  a 
bacchante,  two  of  the  muses,  and  a  vestal.  The 
arcade,  leading  to  Cmsar’s  Hall,  and  the  corri¬ 
dors  are  designed  from  the  amphitheatre.  The 
grand  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  portico, 
and  opens  at  once  into  the — 

Great  Hall.  This  noble  room,  one  of  the 
finest  classical  apartments  existing,  in  the 
purity  of  its  style,  the  beauty  of  its  details,  and 
the  perfection  of  its  proportions,  is  about  G7 
feet  in  length  by  42  in  width,  and  40  feet  in 
height.  The  vaulted  ceiling  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  the  house,  and  is  supported  on 
twenty  fluted  Corinthian  columns  25  feet  in 
height,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  'These 
columns,  w'hich  are  “  the  glory  of  Kedleston,” 
are  of  native  alabaster  from  Red  Hill,  in 
Leicestershire.  The  hall  is  decorated  with 
paintings  and  sculpture — the  whole  being  clas¬ 
sical,  and  in  perfect  keeping  wdth  the  design 
of  the  building  itself.  From  the  hall  the 
dining-room  is  entered  on  the  right,  the  music- 
room  on  the  left,  and  the  saloon  at  the  south 
end.  Our  account  of  the  principal  rooms  must 
necessarily  be  very  brief.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  all  fitted  and  finished  in  the 
most  exquisite  taste,  and  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  and  are  hung,  or  rather  decorated — for 
the  greater  part  of  the  pictures  are  let  into  the 
walls,  as  a  part  of  the  original  design — wdth  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  paintings  any  house 
can  boast.  'The'  following  notes  on  some  of  the 
rooms  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  visitor’s 
attention  to  their  characteristics. 

'The  Music-Room,  a  remarkably  elegant 
apartment,  contains  many  notable  pictures, 
especially  an  ‘  Old  Man’s  Head,’  by  Rembrandt, 
Giordano’s  ‘Triumph  of  Bacchus,’  and  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci’s  ‘  Holy  Family.’  The  chim¬ 
ney-piece  contains  a  beautiful  bas-relief  by 
Spang. 

The  Drawing-Room  is  a  gorgeous  apartment, 
hung  with  blue  damask.  It  is  44  feet  in 
length  and  28  in  wddth  and  height,  and  has  a 
beautiful  coved  ceiling.  'The  door-cases  are 
finished  with  Corinthian  columns  of  Derby¬ 
shire  alabaster,  and  the  chimney-piece  of 
Italian  marble  is  supported  by  two  exquisitely- 
sculptured  whole-length  female  figures.  The 
furniture,  especially  the  couches,  is  of  the  most 
gorgeous  character  —  the  carved  and  gilt 
figures  and  foliage  being  in  the  very  highest 
and  purest  style  of  Art.  The  paintings  in  this 
room  include  splendid  examples  of  Annibale 
Carracci,  Paul  Veronese,  'Teniers,  Cuyp,  Mom- 
pert,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Domenichino,  Raphael, 
Swanevelt,  Guido  Reni,  Benedetto  Luti,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Tintoretti,  Parmigiano,  and  others  of 
the  old  masters. 

'The  Library — a  noble  room  fitted  with 
mahogany  bookcases,  a  Doric  entablature,  and 
mosaic  ceiling — contains  among  its  pictures 
Vandyke’s  ‘  Shakspere,’  and  examples  of 
Giordano,  Carlo  Loti,  Rembrandt,  Drost, 
Michael  Angelo,  Salvator  Rosa,  Poussin,  and 
others. 


The  Saloon  is  a  grand  circular  apartment, 
42  feet  in  diameter,  and  63  feet  high  to  the  rose 
in  the  dome.  It  is  considered,  and  truly,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  ‘‘  Its  decorations  are  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  classic  taste  displayed  in  designing 
them,  and  the  elegance  with  which  they  are 
executed.”  “  It  is  divided  into  four  recesses,  or 
alcoves,  having  fire-places  representing  altars. 
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ments  with  roses.  The  candle  branches  are  of 
peculiar  elegance,  and  beneath  them  is  a 
charming  series  of  exquisite  ceramic  bas-reliefs 
of  cupids,  &c.”  'The  saloon  opens  on  its  respec¬ 
tive  sides  into  the  Great  Hall,  the  Library,  the 
Ante-chamber,  and  the  south,  or  garden  front 
of  the  Hall.  From  the  ante-chamber  is 
reached — 
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damask,  and  contains  a  remarkably  fine  as¬ 
semblage  of  family  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
other  pictures. 

The  Wardrobe,  w'hich  adjoins,  is  principally 
remarkable  for  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
enamels  after  Albert  Durer,  representing  the 
life  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  for  the  many  fine  family 
portraits  and  other  paintings  which  it  contains. 

'The  Dining-Room  is  of  faultless  proportions. 


with  sphinxes,  &c.,  adorned  with  classical 
figures  in  bas-relief,  and  as  many  doors  ;  the 
whole  painted  and  ornamented  with  white  and 
gold.  Over  the  doors  are  paintings  of  ruins, 
by  Hamilton,  and  above  the  recesses  are 
delineations  in  chiaroscuro  by  Rebecca :  the 
subjects  from  English  history-.  'The  pillars,  of 
scagliola  marble,  are  by  Bartoli.  'The  dome  is 
white  and  gold,  finished  in  octagonal  compart- 


TIIE  GREAT  HALL. 

The  Principal  Drawing-Room,  which  con¬ 
tains,  among  others,  life-size  portraits  of  the 
first  Lord  and  Lady  Scarsdale,  by  Hone ;  the 
second  Lord  Scarsdale,  by  Reinagle,  and  his 
first  wife,  by  Hone  ;  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke; 
Prince  Rupert’s  daughter,  by  Kneller;  Prince 
Henry,  by  Jansen ;  and  Prior,  by  Kneller. 
'The  State  Bedroom  is  hung  with  blue 


THE  SALOON. 

and  its  fittings — all  precisely  as  original^ 
planned  by  the  architect — are  in  the  best  and 
purest  taste.  The  ceiling  is  magnificently 
painted  in  compartments  by  Zucchi.  'The  centre, 
representing  ‘  Love  embracing  Fortune  ;  ’  the 
oblong  squares,  the  four  Seasons ;  and  the 
small  circles,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
In  front  of  the  recessed  sideboard  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  cistern,  or  cooler,  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of 
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Sicilian  jasper ;  and  among  the  pictures  are 
examples  of  Snyders,  Zuccarelli,  Giro  Ferri, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Jean  Fyt,  and  others. 

On  the  Gueat  Staircase  are  also  many  choice 
paintings,  while  in  the  family  wing  of  the 
house — in  “  Lady  Scarsdale’s  Boudoir,”  the 
"Ante-room,”  the  “  Breakfast-room,”  and  the 
other  apartments — the  assemblage  of  works  of 
Art  is  very  extensive  and  valuable.  In  the 
Corridor,  too,  are  some  good  paintings,  and 
many  articles  of  vertu  ;  while  in  the  chimney- 
piece  is  an  extremely  fine  plaque  of  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  jas})er-ware. 

The  opposite  wing  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen 
— a  noble  apartment  with  a  gallery  at  one  end, 
supported  on  Doric  columns,  and  having  over 
its  iire-placc  the  admirable  motto,  “  Waste  not, 
want  not  ’’ — and  the  other  domestic  offices. 

C-rsar's  IIai-l  is  the  basement  story  beneath 
the  portico,  and  is  decorated  with  busts  of  the 
Ca'sars,  and  medallions  of  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Horace,  and  Tully ;  and  in  the  Tetrastyle 
Hall,  the  staircases,  and  other  parts  of  the  | 
building,  are  numerous  works  of  Art  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

The  entrance  to  the  noble  park  of  Kedleston 
is  by  a  lodge,  designed  by  Adams  from  the  Arch 
of  Octiivia.  From  it  the  drive  to  the  house  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  amidst  the  finest 
forest  trees,  beneath  which  hundreds  of  deer 
browse  in  every  direction.  Nearing  the  house, 
the  drive  is  carried  over  the  magnificent  lake 
on  a  bridge  of  purelj"  classical  design, 
enriched  by  statuary  ;  and  from  it  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  mansion  and  its  surroundings 
is  obtained.  Near  to  the  drive  is  a  charmingly 
j)icturesque  fountain,  whose  waters  are  con¬ 
stantly  flowing  through  a  lion’s  mouth. 

In  the  park  are  the  medicinal  springs,  known 
as  “  Kedleston  Baths,”  over  which  a  plain, 
but  picture.sque,  building  was  erected  many 
years  ago.  The  waters  are  the  best  of  the 
sulphureous  springs  of  Derby.shire,  and  approach 
closely,  on  analysis,  to  those  of  Harrogate.  They 
were  formerly  in  much  repute,  and  years  ago  it 
w;is  quite  a  trade  for  the  poor  people  of  Derby  to 
feb  h  those  waters  to  the  town,  where  they  were 
sold  at  a  penny  per  quart,  and  were  drunk  in 
place  of  malt  liquor  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Kedleston,  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century, 
was  indeed  a  very  favourite  resort  with  the 
Derby  people,  -as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
riirious  advertisement  of  the  year  1776: — “Ke¬ 
dleston  Fly.  Twice  a  day  during  the  Summer 
Sejison.  Will  set  out  on  Mondaj'  next,  the 
20th  inst.,  from  John  Campion’s,  the  Bell  Inn, 
in  Sadler-gate,  Derby;  each  person  to  paj'  One 
Shilling  and  Sixpence.  A  good  Ordinary 

i.*-  provided  each  day  at  Kedleston  Inn.  If  de- 
sir  d,  the  coach  may  be  had  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon.”  At  Quam, 
about  a  mile  distant,  is  another  medicinal  spring 

this  time  of  chalybeate  waters — which  were, 
and  yet  are,  with  those  of  Kedleston,  much 
(.«*/'erned. 

( )f  the  fine  old  oaks  in  Kedle.ston  Park,  it  is 
enough  to  say  they  are  among  the  largest  and 
molt  pietiirciqiie  in  the  kingdom:  the  King 
and  (fueen  O.ak,  among  others,  being  pre- 
emin<-nt  in  girth  and  stature. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  on  the  Church, 
whii  h  is  one  of  the  most  charming  old  build¬ 
ing*  in  th'  country.  Long  m.ay  it  be  kept 
from  the  hand:  of  the  “  re.storer  I  ”  The  edifice 
i)  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave,  idiancel, 
north  and  outh  tr.anhcpts,  and  central  tower — 
the  luth  tran)./  [)t  being  the  mortuary  chajiel 
of  the  Curzonio  'I’he  south  doorway  of  the 
nave  i  early  N'irman,  with  beak-head  mould- 


ingH.  and  a  w  ulptiired  tympanum  ;  and  the 
“  pri<  it' i-d>K>r  ”  in  the  chancel  is  equally 
intereiting,  although  of  lafer  date. 

In  the  chancel  i;.  a  remarkably  fine  monu¬ 
ment  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Curz'in,  Bart.,  who  died  I 
in  1768,  agi-<l  81,  deiigned  by  Robert  Adam,  ! 
the  archib  -t  of  Kedleiton,  and  executed  by 
.Michael  Ryabrack  in  1763  ;  and  another  monu-  ^ 
menf  ereeti  1  in  1737  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Cur/.on,  | 
and  Dune  .Sarah  hi'  wife,  daughb'r  of  William  . 
Penn,  F.  q.  d'hore  is  also  a  fine,  but  partially  ^ 
mutilated,  brasi,  to  an  early  ( .’urzon,  and  an  j 
incised  slab  to  William  Curzon,  1514.  The  ! 
f  :  window  of  stained  glass,  “In  Memory  of  , 
George  Nathaniel  Curzon,  bom  Oct.  1826; 


died  June  17,  1855,”  is  of  beautiful  design.  In 
the  floor  of  the  chancel,  on  removing  two 
massive  circular  pieces  of  wood  mounted  with 
rings,  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  each 
within  a  deeply  cut  quatrefoil,  are  the  heads  of 
a  knight  in  armour  and  of  a  lady  in  veil 
and  whimple.  There  is  no  insciiption  con¬ 


nected  with  these  extremely  curious  and  un¬ 
usual  monuments,  but  they  most  probably 
represent  a  knight  and  lady  of  the  Curzon 
family. 

In  the  Curzon  chapel,  south  transept,  are 
fine  old  monuments,  some  of  which  are  shown 
in  our  engraving.  One  of  these  is  a  knight 
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and  lady  on  an  altar  tomb,  the  knight  in 
plate  armour  with  collar  of  SS,  and  the  other 
the  monument  of  a  knight,  also  in  collar  of 
SS.  Besides  these,  are  monuments  and  tablets 
to  Sir  John  Curzon,  and  Patience  Crewe,  his 
wife,  1604  ;  Sir  John  Curzon,  1727  ;  Nathaniel, 


second  Lord  Scarsdale,  1837,  and  his  lady, 
1850  ;  and  many  others  to  different  members  of 
the  family,  besides  a  fine  canopy  of  a  “  founder’s 
tomb.” 

The  church  closely  adjoins  the  Hall,  from 
which  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  churchyard. 
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At  the  cast  end  of  the  church  is  a  quaintly 
curiou.s  sundial,  bearing,  above  the  dial  itself, 
the  words  JFce  nhall,  and  thus  reading — 

WE  SHALL 
DIAL 

(the  latter  word  of  course  not  being  there,  but 
implied  by  the  dial  itself);  the  meaning  is, 
“  We  shall  die  all,”  or  “  We  shall  all  die.” 

Not  far  from  Kedleston  are  the  picturesque 


ruins  of  Mackworth  Castle,  the  ancient  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  De  Mackworths,  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  arc  Quarndon,  with  its  medicinal 
springs ;  Markeaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Mundys ;  Ireton,  famous  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  two  great  parliamentary  officers. 
General  Ireton  and  Colonel  Sanders,  sprung  ; 
Mugginton,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Knive- 
tons,  and  many  other  places  of  note. 
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SILYER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

We  have  no  authentic  account  of  any 
mining  operations  in  Cardiganshire  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  That 
monarch  created  Jaspar,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  others,  commissioners  and  governors  of 
all  his  mines  royal  in  England  and  Wales. 
Sir  William  Taylor  was  made  Comptroller  of 
this  commission,  which  was  bound  to  pay  to 
the  king  “the  lifteenth  part  of  pure  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  the 
eleventh  part  as  it  grows.”  The  commis¬ 
sion  had  the  special  privilege  of  digging 
and  searching  for  any  of  these  metals, 
except  under  the  houses  and  castles  of  the 
king  and  his  subjects.  But  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  mines  of  Cardiganshire  till 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Experienced 
miners  were  brought  over  from  Germany. 
One  of  these,  Daniel  Houghsetter  and 
family  settled,  in  the  county.  A  “  Society 
of  Mines  Royal  ”  was  established,  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  being  governor.  The 
company  consisted  of  twenty-four  shares 
divided  into  half  and  quarter  parts.  Under 
this  corporation,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
mines  at  Cwm-symlog  and  the  Darren 
Hills,  including  Cwm-erfin,  Goginan, 
Talybout,  Cwm-ystwryth,  &c.,  were  worked 
for  some  years. t  The  company  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  found  their  operation  very 
profitable,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  let  them  to  Sir  Hugh  Mid¬ 
dleton  (sixth  son  of  Richard  Middleton, 
governor  of  Denbigh  Castle)  for  £400  per 
annum.  He  carefully  drained  the  mines, 
and  realised  a  large  fortune  by  his  specula¬ 
tion.  A  clear  profit  of  £2,000  a  month  is 
stated  to  have  been  derived  from  Cwm- 
symlog  and  the  neighbouring  mines.  It  is 
recorded  that,  in  1604,  3,000  ozs.  of  Welsh 
bullion  were  minted  at  one  time  at  the 
Tower.  Sir  Hugh’s  fortune  was  expended 
upon  a  noble  work,  in  bringing  the  New 
River  from  Ware  to  London.  Sir  John 
Pettus,  in  “Eodinse Regales,”  1670, remarks 
that  ‘  ‘  great  wits  and  purses  seldom  know 
how  to  give  bounds  to  their  designments, 
and  by  undertaking  too  many  things  fail 
in  all.”  I  After  1647  the  mines  were  worked 
by  Mr.  Bushell,  secretary  to  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  This  gentleman  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  them  from  Lady  Middleton.  He 
expended  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with 
good  result.  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  allowed 
him  to  establish  a  mint  at  Aberystwyth  for 
the  coinage  of  half-crowns,  shillings,  six¬ 
pences,  and  pennies.  The  monies  were 
stamped  with  the  ostrich  feather  on  both 
sides.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  lead 
mines  of  Cardiganshire  yielded  80  ozs. 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  part  of  the  king’s 
army  was  paid  with  this  silver,  which  was 
minted  at  Shrewsbury.  The  Goginan 
mines  appear  to  have  been  the  most  profit- 

*  Continued  from  p.  240. 

.  +  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  on  the  lead  mines 
in  Cardiganshire  (Geological  Memoirs,  ii.  (535.) 

t  By  this  great  work  all  the  north  of  London  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  pure  water.  It  was  commenced  April 
20,  1608,  and  the  water  was  conducted  with  great  skill 
a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  When  Sir  Hugh  had 
expended  his  own  fortrme,  he  applied  to  James  I.,  and 
that  monarch  agreed  to  advance  money,  to  the  amount 
of  half  the  total  expenditure,  on  condition  of  half  the 
shares  being  made  over  to  him.  The  work  was  finished 
in ,  September,  1613,  at  a  cost  of  .£500,000.  It  was 
at  this  time  Middleton  was  knighted.  In  1622  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  among  the  motives  for  con¬ 
ferring  this  honour  stated  in  the  patent,  the  profitable 
working  of  a  rich  silver-mine  is  mentioned.  The  king 
remitted  him  the  usual  fine  (£1,095)  for  tliis  honour. 
Charles  I:  granted  him  all  King  James’s  shares  for  an 
annual  rent  of  £500,  but  nevertheless  he  died  poor. 
The  original  nominal  value  of  the  shares  was  £7,000,  but 
in  reality  almost  nothing ;  but  very  recently  shares 
have  been  selling  at  upwards  of  £20,000.  Sir  Hugh 
was  a  member  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and  there 
is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  hall.  His  family  for  a  short 
time  became  pensioners  to  the  company. 

able.  Mr.  Waller,  in  hia  account  of  the 
Cardiganshire  mines,  says,  it  is  stated  that 
Bushell  clothed  King  Charles’s  whole  army 
from  part  of  his  profit  in  this  work.  The 
mines  were  abandoned  after  the  siege  of 
Aberystwyth  Castle.  They  were  worked 
in  1658  when  Ray  visited  the  place.  He 
describes  the  process  of  melting  and  refin¬ 
ing  the  silver  at  the  mills  at  Talabout.  In 
1670  they  were  worked,  but  not  profitably. 
Prince  Rupert  and  others  organised  an¬ 
other  company  in  that  year,  but  this  did 
not  turn  out  well.  In  1690  some  rich 
mines  were  discovered  on  the  Gogerthan 
estate,  belonging  to  Sir  Carberry  Pryse. 
He  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament,  5  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  (as  the  old  company  had 
laid  claim  to  the  mine),  which  empowered 
all  the  subjects  of  the  crown  to  work  their 
own  mines,  allowing  the  king  a  part  of  the 
ore  at  a  certain  pi'ice.  So-called  royal 
mines  could  not  be  claimed  as  before. 
After  Sir  Carberry’s  death,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth  purchased  the  right  for  £15,000. 
In  1698  the  “Mine  Adventurer’s  ”  company 
was  started,  and  regularly  formed  in  1700, 
but  the  quantity  raised  did  not  satisfy  the 
shareholders.  Little  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1815 
the  amount  of  silver  produced  from  the 
lead  mines  of  Colonel  Beaumont  in  North¬ 
umberland  and  Durham  was  not  less  than 
£4,000  per  annum.  The  average  propor¬ 
tion  of  silver  per  ton  of  the  lead  mines  in 
the  north  of  England  is  only  about  12 
ozs.*  Some  years  ago  a  vein  of  silver  ore 
was  wrought  with  considerable  profit  in 
the  parish  of  Alva,  county  of  Stirling. 
The  metalliferous  minerals  in  this  case 
were,  says  Professor  Pepper,  native  silver, 
silver  glance,  sulphide  of  silver,  with  ores 
of  copper  and  cobalt.  The  vein- stones  were 
calcareous  spar;  and  silver  to  the  amount 
of  £50,000  sterling  was  extracted. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  in  1829,  invented  a  very  ingenious 
process  for  obtaining  silver  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  lead  ores.  It  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  pure  or  nearly  pure  lead  crystal¬ 
lises  sooner  than  an  alloy  of  that  metal 
containing  silver.  Lead  containing  one 
ounce  of  silver  to  the  ton  may,  by  this 
process,  be  profitably  worked.  The  old 
method  would  not  pay  unless  the  lead  con¬ 
tained  9  to  11  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
Since  the  use  of  Pattinson’s  process  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  silver  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
doubled.! 

Ruding,  in  his  “Annals  of  the  Coinage,” 
says  the  Anglo-Saxon  penny,  as  well  as  the 
Anglo-Norman,  was  of  silver,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  11  ozs.  of  fine  silver  and  18  dwts.  of 
alloy.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  of  fineness  which  can  be  found,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  always  speak  of 
it  by  the  title  of  the  Old  Standard  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Up  to  1302  the  penny  was  the 
largest  silver  coin  in  England.  The  Act  7 
and  8  William  III.  (1695)  regulates  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1 1  ozs.  2  dwts.  of  fine  silver  and  18 
dwts.  of  alloy.  Edward  VI.  debased  the 
coinage  to  3  ozs.  of  fine  silver  and  9  ozs.  of 
alloy.! 

We  omitted  in  our  former  paper  to  men¬ 
tion  the  rich  discovery  of  antique  silver 
vessels,  in  1868,  near  Hildesbeim,  in  Ger¬ 
many.  About  sixty  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  partly  gilt  and  decorated  with  re¬ 
liefs  of  a  beautiful  character,  of  a  metal- 
value  alone  of  3,000  thalers,  were  found. 

These  probably  constituted  the  argentum 
viatorinm,  or  travelling  silver- service,  of 
an  official  sent  to  the  provinces  in  the 
Augustan  period. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
close  this  paper  with  a  few  notes  on  silver 
plate  in  England  during  the  mediaeval 
period.  Meat  was  brought  to  table  gene¬ 
rally  on  spits,  which  were  of  silver  among 
princes  and  nobles.  Henry  III.  had  a  spit 
of  gold.  Edward  I.  had  six  silver  forks 
and;  one  of  gold,  but  these  were  very  rare. 
Persons  in  difficulties  then,  as  now,  pawned 
their  plate  to  the  Jews.  Spoons  must  have 
been  common,  for  in  the  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  Benedict,  a  Jew  of  Bristol  {temp. 
Edward  I.) — who  was  hanged  for  clipping — 

140  silver  spoons  are  mentioned,  valued  at 
£70  7s.  9f/D  The  gold  and  silversmiths  of 
the  Middle  Ages  worked  rather  than  dealt 
in  the  precious  metals,  the  raw  material 
being  entrusted  to  them  by  their  em¬ 
ployers.  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  I., 
a  “mass  of  silver  weighing  32.s.  6ri.”  was 
purchased  and  delivered  to  Edward  (of 
Westminster),  the  goldsmith,  “to  makelittle 
bells  thereof,  which  were  hung  to  the 
canopy  which  was  carried  above  the  king’s 
head”  (Rot.  Pip.,  5  Edward  I.). 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  display  of 
plate  was  often  extensive.  Existing  speci¬ 
mens  show  the  exquisite  taste  often  exhibited 
in  the  medimval  period  on  such  articles.  The 
author  of  a  song,  written  temj).  Edward  II., 
says  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
nobles  to  have  eaten  out  of  wooden  vessels, 
and  to  have  paid  for  their  provisions  with 
silver,  than  to  eat  off  silver,  and  pay  for 
their  provisions  with  wooden  tallies.  The 
huge  salt-cellar,  usually  of  silver,  was  a 
conspicuous  object  on  the  table.  Edmund, 

Earl  of  March,  in  1380,  left  to  his  son  and 
daughter  each  a  silver  salt-cellar,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog.  Another  appendage  of  the 
dining-table  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
the  ship  (-;ie/),  used  to  contain  spices  and 
sweetmeats ;  forks,  spoons,  and  napkins 
were '  also  placed  in  this.  It  was  placed 
on  the  banquet-table  before  the  seigneur. 
Little  enamelled  shields  hung  over  the  sides, 
charged  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
owner.  Piers  Gaveston,  in  1313,  had  a 
ship  -of  silver  on  four  wheels,  enamelled  on 
the  sides.  In  the  inventory  of  the  royal 
jewels,  8  Edward  III.,  we  have  “  a  ship  of 
silver  with  four  wheels,  and  dragons  gilt  at 
both  ends.”  Ewers  and  basins  of  gold  and 
silver  were  brought  in  by  attendants  for 
the  company  to  wash  their  hands.  Richard, 

Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1392,  left  to  his  wife  a 
pair  of  silver  basins  of  this  kind  (“  Testa- 
menta  Yetusta,”  i.  131).  A  list  of  basins 
and  ewers  belonging  to  Edward  II.  is  given 
in  Palgrave’s  “Kalendarsandinventories,” 

letters;  1756  to  1775  smaU  Roman  letters;  1776 
to  1795  old  English  letters;  1796  to  1815  Roman 
capital  letters,  from  a  to  u,  omitting  .t  ;  1816  to  1835 
small  Roman  letters,  a  to  u,  omitting  j  ;  from  1836 
small  old  English  letters.  There  are  two  qualities  of 
gold  and  silver ;  the  inferior  is  mostly  in  use  ;  the 
quality  marksLor  silver  are  Britannia  or  the  head  of  the 
reigning  monarch  ;  for  gold,  the  lion  passant,  22  or  18, 
which  denotes  that  fine  gold  is  24-oarat,  18  only  75  per 
cent,  gold.”  The  date  mark  from  May  30,  1870,  to  Juno 

30,  1871,  is  “  p.” 

The  company  are  allowed  2j  per  cent.,  and  the  fees 
for  stamping  are  paid  into  the  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

Mr.  Timbs  says  from  1850  to  1863  the  company  assayed 
and  marked  85  22-carat  gold  watch-cases,  316,347  18- 
carat,  493  15-carat,  1,550  12-carat,  448  9-oarat,  making  a 
total  of  318,923  cases,  weiglung  467,250  ozs.  The  silver 
watch-cases  assayed  at  the  same  time  numbered 
1,139,704,  the  total  weight  being  2,302,192  ozs. 

*  The  North  Wales  Chronicle  reported  in  December, 
1869,  that  a  silver-mine  had  been  discovered  at  MantUe, 
Carnarvonsliire. 

+  In  1851,  the  total  amount  of  silver  from  British 
lead  was  674,458  ozs.,  worth  £168,614 ;  1854,  562,659  ozs. : 
in  1865,  724,856  ozs. 

i  In  1300  the  privilege  of  assay  was  granted  to  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  and  persons  were  then  prohi¬ 
bited  from  selling  any  articles  which  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard.  The  company  marked  the  plate  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  leopard’s  head  crowned.  Mr.  Timbs, 
in  his  “  Cm-iosities  of  London,”  404,  says  of  the  marks 
— “  Duty  mark,  is  the  head  of  the  sovereign  showing  the 
duty  is  paid.  Date  mark,  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
wliich  varies  every  year  :  thus  the  Goldsmiths’  Com¬ 
pany  have  irsedj  from  1716  to  1755  Roman  capital 
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iii.  129.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Piers 
Gaveston  possessed  three  silver  forks  for 
eating  pears  (Eymer,  “  Ecedera,”  39:;);  and 
John,  Duke  of  Brittany,  in  1306,  used  one 
of  silver  to  pick  up  “  soppys.”  Sir 
"W  illiani  Yavassour,  knight  of  Haselwood, 
Yorkshire,  1311,  bequeathed  to  his  wife 
“  twenty-four  silver  dishes,  with  as  many 
saucers,  and  eight  silver  cups  and  one 
silver  gilt  goblet.”  John,  Lord  Nevill  of 
Baby,  bequeathed  thirty-six  silver  dishes, 
and  forty-eight  silver  salt-cellars,  twenty 
silver  mugs,  thirty  silver  saucers,  &c.  In 

1  3n0  Charles  V.  had  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  plates  and  porringers  of  silver,  as 
'  many  of  silver  gilt,  forty-eight  grands  plats 

'  of  gold,  with  thirty- six  gold  i'ruit-plates, 

and  seventy-two  gold  porringers.  The 

1  gold  spoons  and  forks  used  with  these  were 

1  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  dressoir,  or  cupboard, 'was,  besides  the 
tables  and  benches,  the  most  important 
,  aiticle  of  furniture  in  the  mediteval  hall. 

!  On  it  the  plate  was  displayed.  We  are 

glad  to  find  this  fashion  has  been  re¬ 
vived.*  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr. 
Y  right  says,  the  dressoir  was  made  of  great 
importance,  much  attention  being  paid  to 
tho  display  of  plate  upon  it.  It  was  made 
a  point  of  etiquette,  how  many  steps  or 
gradations  on  which  the  rows  of  plate  were 
rai.oed  one  above  another  were  allowed. 
Thus  a  prince  of  royal  blood  might  have 
five  steps,  nobles  of  high  rank  four,  and  so 
on.  The  dressoir  of  Isabelle  de  Bourbon, 
wife  of  Charles  le  Temeraire,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of'  the  birth  of  Marie  de  Bourgoyne, 
was  of  four  stages,  richly  furnished  with 
gold  and  silver  vessels.  Three  jewelled 
drngfoirs  are  mentioned.  These  contain 
dragees,  or  sweetmeats.  It  was  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  lai’ge  covered  cup,  and 
was  offered  to  every  guest  at  a  medicoval 
house  when  he  arrived,  and  again  when 
he  left.  For  fear  of  poison,  a  person  tasted 
it  before  offering  it  to  a  guest.  Then  we  have 
tho  hnnap,  or  cup,  large  enough  for  several 
persons  to  drink  ifroin  at  once.  Aiguieres, 
or  water-vases,  often  made  of  fantastic 
forms,  also  decorated  the  dressoir.  Parti¬ 
culars  respecting  mediaeval  plate  will  be 
found  in  Lord  Londesborough’s  “  Mis¬ 
cellanea  Graphica,”  and  also  in  the  de- 
scrijitiyo  catalogue  of  that  nobleman’s 
collection,  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
I'.iirholt.  I>abordo  has  published  tho  in¬ 
ventor}'  of  tho  plate  of  Louis,  Due  d’Anjou, 
drawn  uji  between  tho  years  1360  and 

1  dOs.  1 1  cornpri.ses  7 1 7  items  :  many  speci¬ 
mens  are  ritefn-d' a  arre  of  mediaeval  Art. 

M.  \  iollet  lo  IJuc,  the  great  I'Yench 
arch.'oologist,  commenced  some  years  ago 
■a  “  Dictionnairo  lliisonnc  du  Mobilior 

I  rancais  d*?  I’epoqueCarlovingienno  a  la  Be- 
nai.o.-ance.”  The  parts  issued  contain  avast 
amount  of  information  on  medi.'oval  plate, 
and  particularly  set  forth  the  importance 
of  the  drtssoir,  and  how  it  was  furnished. 
M.  le  Itue  says  it  was  not  in  use  lieforo  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  tho  House  of 
Jfiirgundy  inaugurated  tliis  parade  of 
riches.  At  a  later  period  exquisite  speci- 
mons  of  the  potter's  art  appeared  among 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  dressoir ; 
and  tho  Oiron  w.iro.  or  faience  Henry  11., 
fli-hes  of  r.iicca  della  Bobbia  or  Bernard 
Palissy,  and  Venetian  glaas,  vied  with  the 

1  prrKluctions  of  tho  .silversmith. 

1  Joiix  I'lOGOT,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN'  THE  COLLECTION 

OF  EDWARD  SALT,  ESQ.,  FERNIEHHRST, 
YORKSHIRE. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  LATHOM  HOUSE,  1644. 

G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  J.  Godfrey,  Engraver. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  gallant  incidents  in  the  records 
of  the  great  Civil  War.  Lathom  House, 
in  Lancashire,  was  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  a  devoted  royalist.  During 
his  absence  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  protect  his  hereditary 
estates  there  from  a  projected  attack  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  the  forces  of  the  latter, 
under  Fairfax,  laid  siege  to  Lathom  House, 
which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  his  countess. 
Fairfax  expected  to  capture  it  by  a  coup- 
de-main,  but  he  found  the  noble  lady  fully 
prepared  and  determined  to  defend  her 
home  to  the  last ;  and  seeing  the  state  of 
affairs,  sent  to  demand  a  conference  with 
her.  When  they  met,  the  parliamentary 
leader  made  overtures,  such  as  he  thought 
would  induce  her  to  surrender.  To  these 
she  replied,  “I  am  here  under  a  double 
trust — of  faith  to  my  lord,  and  of  allegiance 
to  my  king ;  give  me  a  month  to  consider 
my  answer.”  Fairfax  refused.  “  Then  I 
hope,  sir,”  rejoined  the  countess,  “that 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  preserve  my  honour 
and  obedience,  though  it  be  to  my  ruin.” 
A  fortnight  passed  before  the  general 
commenced  operations ;  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term  he  sent  in  military  form  to 
demand  immediate  surrender.  The  countess 
answered  that  ‘  ‘  she  had  not  forgotten  what 
she  owed  to  the  church  of  England,  to  her 
prince,  and  to  her  lord ;  and  that  till  she 
had  lost  her  honour  or  her  life,  she  would 
defend  the  place.”  After  spending  three 
months  without  making  any  impression  on 
the  place,  the  besiegers  approached  the 
moat  by  which  the  castle  was  surrounded, 
and  planted  a  iiowerful  battery,  among 
which  was  a  mortar  of  unusual  dimensions. 
A  shot  thrown  one  day  from  this  fell  into 
an  apartment  where  the  countess  and  her 
young  family  were  dining.  “  The  heroine 
rose  from  the  table,  ascertained  that  no 
one  was  injured,  and  instantly  ordered  her 
brave  garrison  to  sally  forth  :  this  they 
did,  spiking  or  throwing  into  the  moat  all 
tho  enemy’s  guns  except  the  huge  mortar, 
which  they  dragged  in  triumph,  “  a 
prisoner,”  into  the  fortress. 

Fairfax,  accustomed  to  success,  got  irri¬ 
tated  at  his  failures,  and  gave  up  his 
command  to  Colonel  Bigby,  an  inveterate 
private,  as  well  as  public,  enemy  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  Bigby  sent  an  insulting 
demand  for  instant  surrender  to  tho 
counte.ss.  “Trumpeter,”  was  her  answer 
to  it,  “tell  that  insolent  rebel  Bigby,  that 
if  he  presumes  to  send  another  summons 
within  those  walls,  I  will  have  his  mes¬ 
senger  hung  up  at  tho  gates.”  The  heroic 
lady  and  her  garrison  were  by  this  time, 
however,  driven  almost  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  when,  hapi^ily,  they  perceived 
tho  standard  of  Prince  Bupert,  who  had 
come  to  their  relief.  Bigby,  not  waiting 
for  an  encounter  with  this  renowned 
royalist  commander,  instantly  raised  the 
siege,  and  retreated  to  Stockport. 

Y'o  have  dwelt  upon  the  interesting 
history  associated  with  Mr.  Leslie’s  picture 
rather  than  on  the  work  itself :  it  is  a  bold 
and  spirited  composition,  in  which  is  con¬ 
spicuously  seen  the  heroine  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  aiding  to  fix  tho  royalist  colours  to  the 
fiag-statf  of  the  castle-keep. 

THE  Y^ORKMEH’S 
NTERNATIOHAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  heartily  wish  a  more  fall  publi¬ 
city  had  attracted  to  the  Agricultural  Hall 
at  Islington  the  attendance  the  object  de¬ 
served.  We  speak  not  only  of  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  visitors,  but  of  Eugbsh  exhibitors. 

The  daily  admissions,  we  are  told,  are 
about  900  before  7  p.m.,  but  after  that 
hour,  when  the  entrance-fee  is  reduced 
from  6d.  to  2d.,  the  Hall  is  crowded.  But 
while  there  is  very  much  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor,  and  while  Italy, 
alone,  supplies  the  elements  of  a  not  con¬ 
temptible  gallery  of  beautiful  Art-produc¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  curious  caprice  displayed 
in  the  presence,  no  less  than  in  the 
absence,  of  countries,  and  cities,  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  that  ought  to  be  worthily  repre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  competition.  Thus,  for 
example,  where,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
exhibition  of  1851,  the  word  France 
floats  on  a  red  banner,  we  find  nothing 
but  a  trophy  of  coffee-pots. 

The  catalogue  is  confessedly  incomplete  ; 
a  second  edition  being  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  contains  eighteen  classes.  These 
are — (1.) Inventions;  (2.)  Workshop  compe¬ 
tition ;  (3.)  Machinery;  (4.)  Decorative 
Art;  (5.)  Furniture;  (6.)  Ornamental 
Metal-work;  (7.)  Glass  and  China;  (8.) 
Building  Appliance  ;  (9.)  Fancy-work  ;  (10.) 
Articles  for  Personal  and  Domestic  use; 

(11.)  Cutlery  and  Arms;  (12.)  Scientific 
Apparatus;  (13.)  Watches ;  (14.)  Saddlery 
and  Miscellaneous  Leather-work ;  (15.) 
Textile  Fabrics;  Nos.  16  and  17  are  wanting 
in  the  catalogue;  (18.)  Food,  Raw  Materials, 
andj  Miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  these 
classes  we  have  “  Fine-Art  Department.” 

No.  1,  Oiland  Water-colour  Paintings,  and 
Pen-and-ink  Drawings.  No.  2,  Mechani¬ 
cal  and  Architectural  Drawings,  Illumina¬ 
tions,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Designs,  &c.,  &c.  No.  3,  Designs, 

&c.  No.  4,  Paintings  lent.  The  cata¬ 
logue  fills  sixty-nine  closely-printed  pages, 
and,  it  will  be  seen,  the  range  opened  to 
contributors  is  extreme  and  varied. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exhibits  comprised 
in  the  larger  number  of  these  classes  can 
only  claim  notice  in  our  pages  on  the 
ground  of  some  very  special  importance 
which  they  may  possess  as  to  our  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  By  far  the  largest 
class  is  that  of  machinery,  which  comprises 

560  articles,  including  machines  for  loco¬ 
motion,  arms,  sewing  -  machines,  steam 
engines,  marine  engines,  and  tools. 
Among  these  numerous  objects  we  can  only 
remark  the  very  ingenious  and  workmanlike 
breech-loading  guns  and  rifles  made'  by 
William  Soper,  Friar  Street,  Reading.  Of 
course  we  must  not  be  understood  to  express 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  service-quali¬ 
ties  of  these  engines  of  death,  without 
trial.  But  in  the  requisite  qualifications 
of  a  soldier’s  weapon,  so  far  as  exterior 
form  goes,  they  contrast  very  favourably 
with  the  delicately  finished  Snider,  which 
a  bullet  would  sadly  put  out  of  order, 
while  in  point  of  workmanship  they  make 
both  the  needle-gun  and  chassepot  appear 
barbarous  weapons.  We  also  notice  some 
specimens  of  locks  for  sportsmen’s  guns, 
by  “Thomas  Evan,  birding-gun-lock  filer,” 
which  are  admirable  for  their  finish  and 
accuracy.  The  fiat  surfaces  appeared  to 
have  been  finished,  not  by  the  file,  but  by 
the  scraper,  on  Mr.  Whitworth’s  plan. 
There  is  also  a  very  convenient  and  elegant 
carriage,  a  modification  of  the  brougham, 
called  tho  Isca,  made  by  Staudfield  and 
Crosse,  of  Exeter. 

*  Tn  fhe  A  ••Jn  rr.nl  Tfit.,  Paris  Kxhib.,  p.  GO)  will  be 
nn  cnfrr  iTinff  of  a  bomtifiil  drf^nolr  made  by 
titrs  JIolL'ind  and  Sons,  of  lyjndon,  of  inlaid  and 

r»‘liPvo«l  by  (rildin?,  and  h^uid-wrfiii^fht  brnas  met'U- 
wGrlc.  rirlilv  cnr\'cd  and  dccoraU'd  throughout  from 
by  Mr.  h.  J.  Talbert. 

G,  D.  LESLIE  ,  A.R.A.PIUXT  J.GODEREY  SCULP1 
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FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  EDWARD  SALT,  ESQ.  FERNIEHURST,  YORKSHIRE . 


LONDON  VIRTUE  &•.  C 


Among  the  inventions  is  one  which,  if 
the  accounts  given  of  it  prove  at  all 
reliable,  is  destined  to  exert  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  beneficial  influence  on  all 
branches  of  our  manufactures  in  iron. 
This  is  a  new  method  of  purifying  iron, 
specimens  of  which  are  exhibited  by  Sir 
Antonio  Brady — one  of  the  guarantors 
and  of  the  council  of  exhibitors,  whoso 
name  is  well  known  from  his  long  official 
connection  with  the  Admiralty.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  raw  pig-iron  employed,  and  of 
the  wonderfully  ductile  metal  produced 
by  Sir  Antonio’s  process,  will  be  observed 
with  the  utmost  interest.  The  iron,  when 
hammered  cold,  is  bent  round  at  180° 
— that  is,  flat  on  itself — without  a  crack ; 
the  Admiralty  tost  only  requiring  iron  to 
be  bent  cold  to  an  angle  of  33°  without 
damage.  Phosphorus,  which  makes  iron 
“  cold  short,”  and  sulphur,  which  makes 
it  “red  short”  (respectively  meaning  brittle 
when  cold  and  when  hot),  are  both  elimi¬ 
nated  by  this  valuable  process. 

Decorative  Art  is  a  class  more  within 
our  own  especial  province.  Very  many 
of  the  articles  exhibited  under  this  head  are 
chiefly  important  as  showing  the  extreme 
need  of  the  spread  of  a  sound  artistic 
education  among  those  in  whom  the  love 
of  Art  is  strong  enough  to  bear  some  fruit 
in  the  default  of  any  encouragement 
whatever.  There  is  a  good  and  workman¬ 
like  carved  wainscot  Grothic  pulpit  and  lec¬ 
tern  by  Joseph  Thomas  Wilson,  executed, 
we  were  given  to  understand,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  in  which  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  walnut  wood  for  the  columns  gives 
a  particularly  happy  finish  to  the  carving. 
A  number  of  specimens  of  carving  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Blews  and  Sons,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  are  very  interesting  as  having 
been  executed  by  a  worlrman  and  his  wife 
— Thomas  and  Anne  Dawson.  They  are 
remarkably  clean  and  well  cut,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  some  old  English 
lettering.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  this  class  and  the 
next — Furniture.  Under  one  or  other 
head  will  rank  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  exhibition,  namely,  the  cabinets, 
caskets,  and  tables  of  Florentine  workman¬ 
ship,  in  ebony,  ormolu,  and  marble,  en¬ 
riched  with  mosaic.  There  is  a  lai’ge 
ebony  cabinet,  very  delicately  carved  in  this 
most  refractory  of  woods,  enriched  with 
inlays  of  mosaic,  incrustations  of  lapis 
lazuli,  and  statuettes  of  gilt  bronze,  to 
which  the  Queen  returned  for  a  second  in¬ 
spection  on  her  Majesty’s  visit  to  the 
exhibition.  We  trust  that  the  spirited 
exhibitor.  Signor  A.  Oivita  of  Florence, 
will  obtain  the  £1,000  which  he  asks 
for  this  rare  capo  di  lavoro.  The  marble 
tables  from  the  same  city,  inlaid  with 
fruit,  flowers,  and  arabesques  in  na¬ 
turally  -  coloured  stones,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  Italian  Art.  One  oblong  slab, 
for  which  £400  is  the  price,  struck  us 
as  especially  beautiful ;  the  varied  flowers 
being  admirably  counterfeited  in  hue  no 
less  than  in  form,  and  a  sea-shell  being 
represented  with  the  exact  tint  of  the 
natural  shading,  though  inlaid  in  a  single 
piece  of  stone. 

With  these  costly  and  durable  Floren¬ 
tine  mosaics  may  ho  contrasted  the  rich 
black-wood  carved  furniture  from  Bombay, 
wonderful  for  patient  delicacy  of  execution 
and  also  for  the  comparatively  low  prices 
affixed.  There  are  a  round  table,  a  couch, 
a  fauteuil,  a  prie-dieu,  a  desk,  and  a 
small  round  table  (erroneously  called  a 
teapoy),  en  suite,  that  would  adorn  the 
most  luxurious  room,  and  yet  not  bo  out  of 
place  in  a  comparatively  quiet  apartment. 
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The  price  of  the  table,  the  largest  article, 
with  a  deep  pierced  border  round  the  top, 
is  only  250  rupees.  These  articles  are 
exhibited  by  the  government  of  Bombay, 
with  many  specimens  of  the  carved  and 
inlaid  ca.skets  and  other  objects  for  which 
the  industry  of  that  province  is  so 
deservedly  renowned.  Among  the  objects 
in  the  Bombay  cases  will  be  especially 
remarked  a.  plateau  boldly  carved  and  per¬ 
forated  in  soapstone,  a  sword-hilt  damas¬ 
keened  and  inlaid  with  gold,  specimens 
of  the  rich  textile  fabrics  of  the  country, 
and  twenty-seven  native  drawings  from 
Cutch,  which,  in  spite  of  the  usual  oriental 
ignorance  of  perspective,  give  clear  and 
intelligible  representations  of  the  different 
classes  and  occupations  of  the  natives. 

Losing,  as  every  visitor  will  do,  the 
sequence  of  the  classes,  we  next  come 
upon  a  small  case  full  of  articles  inge¬ 
niously  carved  from  Irish  bog-oak — many 
of  them  set  in  native  gold,  and  lighted 
up  with  Irish  diamonds.  The  owl  is  a 
favourite  subject  for  illustration  in  bog- 
oak.  Here  wo  have  a  large  owl,  whose  head 
removes  to  disclose  an  inkstand  ;  and  sets 
of  little  owls,  with  diamond  eyes,  of  various 
degrees  of  miniature,  for  pins,  brooches, 
and  earrings.  Necklaces  and  rosaries, 
with  representations  of  the  famous  old 
Irish  cross  of  Kells,  are  appropriately 
executed  in  this  material.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  a  neighbouring  and  com¬ 
peting  case  of  ornaments  in  Scarborough 
jet,  in  some  of  which  the  tokens  have 
attained  great  richness  of  elaboration. 
There  ought  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
company  with  the  jet  and  the  bog- oak, 
some  of  those  Algerine  chaplets  and 
necklaces,  formed  from  compressed  rose- 
leaves,  which  closely  resemble  the  fossil 
products  in  appearance,  but  having  an  aro¬ 
matic  fragrance  peculiarly  their  own,  that 
are  to  be  found,  with  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  Moorish  Art,  av,  Sultan, 
at  96,  Eegent  Street. 

The  specimens  of  Irish  industry  leads 
naturally  to  the  collection  of  objects  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Employment  of  Women.  Different  pro¬ 
ducts  of  feminine  industry  are  brought 
forward  by  this  association,  of  which  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  are  the  specimens  of 
Irish  lace, — a  manufacture  commenced 
by  two  or  three  patriotic  Irish  ladies 
after  the  terrible  famine.  For  work  of 
the  sort — more  approaching  Oluny  lace, 
of  late  so  fashionable,  than  the  finer  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Belgium  and  of  Devon — the  case  of 
articles  exhibited  is  as  perfect  as  one  can 
conceive  human  workmanship  to  be.  It  is 
every  way  to  be  desired  that  a  manufacture 
which  combines  elegance,  richness,  and 
strength,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  should 
be  widely  patronised.  It  only  requires  to 
be  known  to  be  admired  and  demanded.  If 
the  time  has  passed  when  no  gentlewoman 
could  be  considered  dressed  without  some 
lace  on  her  garment,  we  trust  that  no 
patriotic  Irish  lady  will  consider  herself 
fitly  attired  without  a  specimen  of  this 
graceful  product  of  the  Emerald  Island. 

There  are  some  vases,  plateaux,  plates, 
and  other  articles,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  the  work  of  women  in  their 
employment ;  of  whom,  together  with  the 
girl  apprentices,  the  firm  employs  no  fewer 
than  500.  The  simple  operation  of  lining, 
colouring,  or  gilding  a  line  round  the  edge 
of  a  plate,  is  executed  by  female  hands  ; 
a  I’evolviiig  motion  being  given  to  the 
table  on  which  the  plate  is  placed.  Forty 
“  liners”  will  turn  out  250  dozen  plates  in 
^  other  decorations — flowers, 

fruit,  animal-groups  —  are  laid  on  the 
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“  biscuit”  by  the  application  of  engravings, 
and  then  coloured  by  hand.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  production  of 
free-hand  drawing,  for  enamelled  china, 
should  replace  the  everlasting  sameness  of 
coloured  engravings.  Thus  a  pair  of 
plateaux  are  exhibited,  each  of  which  bears 
precisely  the  same  group  of  fighting  stags. 
One  would  have  been  charming,  but  the 
duplicate  makes  it  objectionable.  The 
moment  that  Art  is  (visibly  turned  into 
manufacture  it  loses  its  principal  charm.  ^ 

Another  branch  of  feminine  industry  is 
the  engraving  of  glass,  of  which  some  well- 
cut  specimens  are  exhibited  by  the  same 
firm.  Here  the  workmanship  is  good, 
but  the  want  of  knowledge  of  design  is 
painful :  a  number  of  straight  lines,  branch¬ 
ing  from  one  another  at  irregular  angles, 
replace  the  graceful  undulations  of  the 
arabesque,  which  might  have  been  executed 
with  no  more  mechanical  labour,  and  with 
inSnite  advantage  to  the  beauty  of  the 
article.  The  glass  engraved  is  very  pure 
and  delicate. 

Second  only  to  the  Italian  department  in 
magnitude  and  variety  is  the  large  group 
of  objects  of  Art  contributed  by  Denmark. 
First  among  these  we  cite  the  examples 
given  of  the  decoration  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal  at  Frederiksberg.  A  drawing  is 
given  of  the  comfortable  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  apartment  which  is  called  the 
royal  pew,  and  there  are  specimens  of  the 
marquetry,  or  inlaid  wood  -  work,  with 
which  the  walls  are  covered.  The  most 
original  feature,  however,  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  consists  in  the  ivory  drops  and 
rosettes  intended  to  ornament  the  ceiling. 
Eegarding  the  treatment  as  that  of  an 
essentially  wood-style,  carried  to  its  utmost 
pitch  of  boldness  and  finish  by  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  more  precious  material,  this 
graceful  work  may  be  studied  with  great 
advantage  by  the  decorative  artist.  Den¬ 
mark  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  good  furniture.  In  the  rich 
forests  of  the  north  the  workmen  have 
always  found  the  best  wood  of  all  kinds 
ready  to  their  hand,  and  nature  has  given 
them  the  skill  to  turn  it  to  advantage. 
The  name  of  Denmark  is  unfortunately 
absent  from  the  official  Catalogue,  although 
the  Danish  exhibits  form  so  distinct  and 
brilliant  a  class.  But  the  information 
required,  which  will  no  doubt  be  included 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  catalogue,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Danish  gallery.  No.  142, 
New  Bond  Street,  where  the  productions  of 
this  -gallant  and  artistic  country,  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  china,  porcelain,  and  biscuit,  electro¬ 
plate,  jewellery,  pictures  and  statuary, 
furniture,  pianos,  and  miscellaneous  Art- 
objects,  may  be  examined  with  advantage. 

The  Danish  terra-cotta  is  formed  from  a 
very  pure  and  delicate  clay,  of  a  light  cane 
colour,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
silex,  and  so  fine  in  texture  that  the 
surface  of  the  finished  work  is  soft  to  the 
touch  like  silk.  Among  the  vases  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  tazzas,  flower-pots,  ewers, 
and  graceful  ornaments  for  the  toilet-table 
or  'the  mantlepiece,  the  harvest-weather 
which  attended  the  opening  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  renders  a  note  of  the  water-coolers 
especially  appropriate.  Formed  of  un¬ 
glazed  porous  clay,  they  effect  the  cooling 
of  the  water  by  admitting  of  constant 
evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  are  at 
once  luxurious  and  ornamental. 

The  Danish  exhibits  of  jewellery  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit.  The  gold  of 
which  they  are  made,  though  of  only  four¬ 
teen-carat  standard,  has  a  colour  superior  to 
the  sixteen -carat  gold  of  the  English  gold¬ 
smiths.  The  designs  are  for  the  most  part 
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taken  from  the  ancient  Norse  patterns 
preserved  in  the  Archoeological  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  The  originals  of  many  of 
them  are  in  iron,  in  which  the  delicate 
tracery  that  covers  some  of  the  pieces 
are  in  a  manner  hidden,  but  in  gold 
not  a  line  is  lost.  One  of  the  favourite 
articles  is  the  shield-brooch,  representing 
an  ancient  buckler,  hung  about  with 
weapons  or  trophies.  Some  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  work  is  a  sort  of  appJique  filigree, 
which  recalls  the  revival  of  the  art  of  the 
ancient  Italian  goldsmiths.  Other  patterns 
are  essentially  Norse.  There  is  a  brooch, 
intended  for  fastening  a  plaid  or  mili¬ 
tary  cloak,  with  a  sort  of  pendant  or 
bracket  below,  which  for  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  work  combined,  as  well  as  for 
striking  originality,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
parallel.  The  necklaces  in  some  instances 
approach  the  form  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
torque,  but  the  contrivances  for  fastening 
these  ornaments,  as  well  as  the  bracelets, 
are  very  ingenious.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  ancient  Danish  workers  had  not  only  a 
special  traditional  Art-training  of  their 
own,  but  a  kind  of  instinctive  perception 
of  the  laws  of  harmony  in  design. 

AVe  regret  to  have  to  speak  again  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  very  erroneously  called 
the  Fine  Art  Department.  In  all  loan 
exhibitions  a  certain  latitude  is  naturally 
allowed  to  the  owner  of  the  painting  as  to 
its  description.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  not  to  forget  what  is  due  to  the 
public  in  this  respect.  There  are  cases  in 
which  authorship  may  be  doubtful,  and  in 
which  family  tradition,  or  information 
;  from  private  sources,  may  justify  the 
proprietor  in  claiming  an  origin  for  his 
picture  which  criticism  may  not  be  able  to 
admit,  or,  with  absolute  certitude,  to  deny. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a  few  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  in  the  last  Winter  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Iioyal  Academy.  In  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  customary  for  the 
exhibiting  authorities  to  explain,  on  the 
face  of  the  catalogue,  that  they  give  no 
sanction  to  the  assumed  titles. 

Ilut  in  cases  where,  as  in  the  present  one, 
no  possible  doubt  can  exist,  it  is  a  great 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  an  official  catalogue  to  allow  daubs  of 
unusual  atrocity  to  be  labelled  with  the 
greatest  names  in  Art,  pure  and  simple. 
Nor  can  this  be  sot  down  as  mere  inadver¬ 
tence  on  the  part  of  those  who  furnished 
the  information,  although  we  are  sure  that 
it  is  nothing  else  on  the  i)art  of  the  council. 

1  For  in  repeated  instances  the  words  “en¬ 

graved  ”  or  “engraving  exhibited  are 
inserted  after  sucli  names  as  Claude, 
llembrandt,  liubons,  Vandyck,  Correggio, 
Raphael,  and  Titian.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  great  master,  the  presence  of  two 
of  those  Wardour  Street  “originals”  is 
'  accounted  for  by  calling  one  of  them  a 

“  study  for  the  above”  I  There  is  no  one 
\  who  ha-s  got  so  far  as  to  know  the  verj^ 

i  alphabet  of  painting  who  can  bo  unaware 

of  the  utterly  groundless  character  of  these 
attributions  of  the  names  of  great  painters 
to  copies  of  the  poorest  kind.  Jlut  the 
numbers  who,  wo  are  happy  to  find,  crowd 

1  the  building  when  the  doors  are  opened  for 

the  low  charge  of  ‘hi.  may  well  be  confused 
and  misled  if  they’  are  told,  as  they  are 

1  told,  on  the  authority  of  the  council,  that 

productions  such  as  it  is  needless  to 
characterise  are  the  works  of  the  most 
famous  artists  the  world  has  known. 
Such  a  display  is  eminently  calculated  to 
counterbalance  the  advantage  which,  in  the 
respect  of  Art-education,  may  be  derived 

1  from  the  study  of  such  beautiful  forms  as 
j  are  sent  from  Italy  and  from  Denmark. 

ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — The  thriving  industry  of 
Germany  had  prepared,  a  verydift'erent  textile 
exhibition  for  the  dog-days  of  1870  than  that 
which  consists  in  tentes  d’ahri.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a  city  richer  than  almost  any  other  in  its  mar¬ 
vels  of  weaving,  of  embroidery,  and  of  needle¬ 
work,  had  been  wisely  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  exhibition,  at  a  moment  when  war  was 
altogether  unexpected.  The  Sainte  Chapelle  of 
this  famous  Carlovingian  capital  contains  spe¬ 
cimens  of  textile  Art,  of  Byzantine,  Sicilian, 
Arabic,  and  Hispano-Mauresque  origin,  dis¬ 
playing  the  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  its 
vigour  and  purity.  The  chapter  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  had  come  to  the  decision  of  exhibiting  to 
the  public  all  these  valued  chef s-d’ oeuvre ;  and 
the  government  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  exhibitors  the  halls  of  the  new  Polytechnic 
School  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To  these  treasures, 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  public,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  of  Borcette  and  Cornelimiinster, 
the  Monastery  of  Wenem  and  the  collegiate 
bodies  of  Tongres,  of  Maestricht,  and  of  Liege, 
promised  to  add  a  large  supply  of  rare  and 
precious  tissues,  of  Italian,  Flemish,  French, 
and  Spanish  middle  age  origin.  To  complete 
the  picture,  the  Rhenish  towns  were  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  numerous  specimens  of  modern 
industry^  formed  on  the  patterns  of  antique  Art. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  put  aside 
all  these  peaceful  arrangements,  and  who  can 
tell  when  the  time  will  come  to  make  another 
attempt  to  re-organise  the  undertaking  with 
any  prospect  of  success  and  safety  ? 

Antweiip  purposes  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Baron  Leys,  and 
invites  designs  for  the  purpose ;  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  the  artists  of  the  country. 

Brussels. — M.  Simonau,  a  distinguished 
Belgian  water-colour  painter  and  lithographer, 
died  here  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Brussels  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters ; 
but  is,  perhaps,  more  universally  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  “  Gothic  Monuments  of 
Europe,”  drawn  and  lithographed  by  himself. 

Dresden. — The  intended  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Holbein,  which  was  to  be  opened  in 
Dresden  about  this  time,  will  not  take  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  unhappy  war  now  raging- 
on  the  Continent. 

Madrid. — A  correspondence  between  Philip 
II.  and  Titian  is  reported  to  have  just  come  to 
light  at  Madrid,  and  is  said  to  be  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.  It  has  not,  however,  as  yet,  been 
given  to  the  public.  When  it  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  we  shall  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

Munich. — Herr  Brugger,  a  sculptor  of  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  in  this  city,  died  here 
somewhat  recently.  He  exhibited  in  the 
Munich  International  Exhibition  of  1869,  ‘Pene¬ 
lope,’  and  a  group  ‘  Dmdalus  and  Icarus.’ 

Paris. — A  project  has  been  started  for  the 
foi-mation  of  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  Art,  the  proceeds  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  which  shall  bo  applied  to  the  jiatriotic 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Prussia. 
Artists  of  every  kind  are  invited  to  contribute 
towards  the  object. 

Last  month  witnessed  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  laudable  proceedings  that  have 
as  yet  distinguished  ministerial  management 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France.  The  Falais  de 
V I) uluHtric  has  been  reopened  with  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  in  painting,  sculpture,  bronze, 
&c.  These  are,  indeed,  a  surprise  to  the 
Parisian  public,  which,  however,  takes  a  very 
satisfactory  turn,  when  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  collection  of  works,  chiefly  from  the  late 
great  exhibition  and  further  of  express  com¬ 
mand,  which  the  Fine  Arts  minister  has  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  civil  list  fund.  The  paintings 
are  130  in  number,  the  marbles  seventeen, 
bronzes  sixteen,  plaster  casts  nineteen,  and 
stone  sculptures  three.  For  the  most  part,  these 
works  have  already  been  subjected  to  critical 
notice.  Several  of  them  are  of  unequivocal 
worth,  and  several  of  but  little  distinguishable 
merit.  M.  Fleury’s  ‘  Taking  of  Corinth,’  which 
obtained  the  grand  medal  of  the  year,  figures 

here  in  the  place  of  honour.  The  feeling  with 
which  one  comes  to  judge  such  a  collection  must 
be  modified — or,  indeed  wholly  restrained — for 
want  of  necessary  information.  Thus,  the 
minister  may  be  led,  merely  by  an  expediency, 
to  encourage  artists  who  rather  have  given 
promise  of  something  good  to  come,  than  those 
who  have  already  produced  a  masterpiece. 

Then,  again,  no  information  whatever  is  given 
regarding  the  prices  with  which  artists  have 
been  here  remunerated.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  this  instance,  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a 
very  considerable  outlay  of  funds  to  cheer  the 
sensitive  artist.  Next  year  may  find  the  expe¬ 
riment,  thus  made  happily,  undergoing  a  serious 
expansion. 

The  excellence  of  Japanese  paper  for  taking 
proofs  of  etchings  and  engravings  is  now  so 
well  known,  that  M.  Cadart,  of  Paris,  has 
made  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  paper  of 
various  sorts,  sent  direct  from  Japan. 

The  new  process  of  nelio  gravure.,  known  by 
the  name  of  Amand  Durand,  claims  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  engravings  of  the  ancient  masters  with 
more  exactitude  than  any  preceding  method. 

A  series  of  these  reproductions  is  about  to  be 
issued,  the  first  number  of  which,  contains  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  of  works  by  Marc  Antonio, 
Rembrandt,  Claude,  Ruysdael,  Martin  Schon- 
ganer,  Albert  Diirer,  and  Van  Dyck. 

Certain  French  amate\irs  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  acquisitions  of  the  English  National 
Gallery,  for  the  year  1869,  have  been  made  at  a 
cost  a  little  more  than  double  the  sum  expended 
for  the  twenty-four  sections  of  the  Louvre.  It  is 
further  remarked,  with  much  significance,  that 
in  England  the  purchases  are  announced  to  the 
public,  together  with  the  price.  In  France 
il  cn  est  tout  autrement.  They  do  not  seem  to 
manage  this  matter  better  in  France. 

Rome. — A  colossal  statue  of  St.  Peter,  by  the 
sculptor  Filippo  Juaccarini,  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  Mons  Janiculum,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Ecumenical  Council  1 

Saxe  Weimar. — We  learn  from  our  French 
contemporary,  the  Chronique,  that  among  the 
amusements  prepared  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  during  his  late  sojourn  at  the  Chateau 
de  Belvedere  at  Weimar,  was  one  of  special 
interest.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  tableaux 
vivauts,  of  which  the  subjects  were  taken  from 
the  works  of  living  artists.  'The  Germans,  it 
appears,  have  attained  an  accomplished  facility 
in  this  species  of  entertainment.  Count 
Wedel,  the  grand  duke’s  chamberlain,  was 
assisted,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  court-painter, 
2Mr-excellence,  and  by  the  elite  of  the  school  of 
Weimar.  The  former,  M.  Preller,  “gave,  in 
living  representation,  two  of  his  admired  fres¬ 
coes.  M.  Charles  Verlat  organised,  with 
admirable  efl'ect,  a  charming  composition — a 
trilogy  of  children,  named  ‘  The  Apple  of 
Discord.’  M.  Parvels  gave  palpitating  life  to 
three  of  his  finest  paintings,  viz.,  ‘  Count  de 
Buren  a  Prisoner  at  Antwerp;’  ‘  Philip  de 
Hainault  gathering  together  Poor  Children;’ 
and  ‘  Luther  singing  the  Noel  before  the 
Widow  Cotta  at^Eisenach.’  M.  Thumain  chose 
for  his  exhibition  his  ‘  Walachian  Woman,’  and 
‘  The  Bridal  Adieux’— a  scene  in  Italian  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  embodiments  were  all, 
and  admirably,  effected  ^by  the  artists  of  the 
Court  Theatre.  At  the  close  of  the  evening, 
the  professors  of  the  school  of  painting  and 
their  director  were  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
and  to  the  King  of  tiaxony,  who  was  also  the 
grand  duke’s  guest. 

WuRTEMiiERG. — The  Kepler  Memorial  at 
Weildiestadt,  in  this  province,  was  inaugurated 
in  the  month  of  J une.  The  statue  of  Kepler, 
ten  feet  in  height,  is  of  bronze,  standing  on  a 
2iedostal,  the  four  corners  of  which  are  adorned 
with  statues,  five  feet  high,  of  Mastling, 
Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Byrg.  In  the 
centre  of  the  pedestal  is  the  word  “  Kepler,” 
and  on  each  side  are  bas-reliefs,  representing 
incidents  of  his  life.  The  design  was  supplied 
by  Kreling,  du-ector  of  the  Nuremberg 
School  of  Fine  Arts :  the  sculptors  of  the 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  are  Lenz  and  Hcrvla, 
of  the  same  famous  old  city,  which  appears  to 
have  lost  none  of  its  old  Art-reputation. 

PICTTJKE  GALLEEIES  OF  ITALY.— Part  XYI.  BOLOGNA. 


F  the  early  painters  of  the  Bolognese 
school  Francesco  Eaibolini,  usually  called 
Feancia  (1450—1518-19),  ranks  as  the 
most  eminent.  He  was  born  in  Bologna, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  carpenter ;  the  son,  however,  was 
taught  the  goldsmith’s  art ;  hence  he  is 
represented  in  the  characteristic  portrait 
on  this  page  holding  a  gold  vase  in  his 
hands  and  wearing  a  gold  chain  round 
his  neck.  It  would  seem  that  for  a  long 
period  he  practised  the  art  of  the  gold¬ 
smith  and  that  of  the  painter  simultaneously,  for  he  often 
signed  his  pictures  Aurifex;  and  the  word  Pictor  was  known 
')7.  to  he  sometimes  engraved  on  his  goldsmith’s  work.  He 
,  )  was  also  famous  as  a  r/teZ?o-engraver.  “  While  still  working 
'  j  at  his  trade,”  says  Yasari,  “  Francesco  applied  himself  to 
design,  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure,  and  the  desire  for 
greater  things  being  awakened  within  him,  he  made  extraor¬ 
dinary  progress  therein,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  his  native  city 
of  Bologna,  from  the  many  works  he  there  executed  in  silver, 
and  more  particularly  from  certain  specimens  of  niello,  which 
are  most  excellent.*  In  this  branch  of  Art  Francesco  often 
grouped  twenty  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  figures  together, 
within  a  space  only  two  inches  high,  and  but  little  more  in 
length :  he  also  produced  many  works  in  silver  enamelled,  but 
these  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  ruin  and  exile  of  the 
Bentivoglio  ;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  he  executed  everything 
that  is  most  beautiful,  and  which  can  be  performed  in  that  Art, 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  master  had  ever  done.  But  that 
in  which  Francesco  delighted  above  all  else,  and  in  which  he  was 
indeed  excellent,  was  cutting  dies  for  medals ;  in  this  he  was 
highly  distinguished,  and  his  works  are  most  admirable.”  Vasari 
also  says  that  Francia,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was 
director  of  the  mint  at  Bologna;  all  the  dies  for  the  coins  in 
circulation  at  the  time  when  the  Bentivoglio  family  ruled  there 
were  prepared  by  him,  as  were  those  struck  for  Pope  Julius  II., 

*  Two  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  secretary  to  the  Bolognese  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts ;  they  have  been  engraved  by  Vallardi  of  Milan,  in  the  Manuale  di 
Calcografia. — Mrs.  Foster’s  Notes  to  Vasari. 


after  their  departure,  and  daring  the  whole  of  that  pontiff’s 
subsequent  lifetime. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Bentivoglio  naturally  transfers  our 
thoughts,  in  connection  with  Francia,  from  goldsmith’s  work, 
engraving,  and  die-sinking  to  the  Art  of  painting.  During  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  family  held,  at  intervals  of 
time,  great  power  in  the  commonwealth  of  Bologna.  Giovanni 
Bentivoglio,  who  governed  the  republic  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
former  century,  was,  like  his  more  illustrious  predecessor, 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  letters  ;  he 
adorned  Bologna  with  fine  edifices,  and  made  collections  of 
sculptures,  paintings,  manuscripts,  &c.  Desirous  of  furnish¬ 
ing  his  palace  in  a  princely  manner,  he  invited  artists  from 
neighbouring  states  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  likewise  employed 
those  of  special  merit  whom  he  found  at  home.  Francia  had 
commended  himself  to  notice  by  a  picture  executed  in  1494  for 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Misericordia :  the  subject  is  a 
Madonna  seated,  and  surrounded  by  the  saints  Augustin,  Francis, 
Proclus,  Monica,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian  :  the  picture  is 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Bologna.  Bentivoglio  was  so  satisfied 
with  it  that  he  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for 
his  chapel  in  S.  Giocomo  Maggiore.  This  work,  which  is  still  in 
its  place,  is  regarded  as  one  of  Francia’s  most  perfect  pictures : 
it  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  four  saints  and  four 
angels.  Kugler,  comparing  it  with  the  Misericordia  picture,  says, 
“It  is  not  less  excellent,”  to  which  opinion  is  added,  as  a  note, 
“  And  far  more  interesting  :  first,  as  free  (1854)  from  all  touch  of 
Bolognese  Art  as  practised  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  secondly, 
as  containing  portraits  of  the  donor’s  family  in  which  the  exact 
and  difficult  mean  between  naturalism  and  spiritual  ideality  has 
been  attained  with  consummate  skill.  No  picture,  perhaps,  gives 
evidence  of  study  more  aflfectionate  and  amorous  than  Francia 
has  here  lavished  on  the  two  angel-children  of  the  Bentivoglio,  as 
they  sit  side  by  side  on  the  steps  of  the  Virgin’s  throne,  crowned 
with  roses,  and  a  beauty  rare  even  in  the  nurseries  of  England.” 

Besides  the  Misericordia  picture,  transferred,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  from  the  church  of  that  name,  the  Academy  of  Bologna 
contains  five  other  examples  of  this  highly  esteemed  painter  :  the 
most  important  of  these  is  ‘  The  Annunciation,’  introduced  as 
an  engraving  on  a  subsequent  page.  The  composition  shows  all 
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l)ftiTirF  a  prout  theorist  in  all  matters  of  Art,  and,  moreover,  an 
nccomjdislicd,  well-educated  man.  Jle  studied  engraving  under 
the  Itiitchman  t  'ornelius  de  (lort,  and  executed  a  large  number  of 
plates  from  hia  own  designs  and  those  of  other  painters.  Many  j 
nf  these  prints  are  very  valuable,  the  correctness  of  the  design 
being  erjualled  only  by  the  beauty  of  his  execution ;  had  he 
p.'iid  greater  attention  to  general  effect,  his  plates  would  have 
nearly  reached  perfection.  At  liome,  Agostino  painted  ‘The 
Triumph  of  tlalatea,’  and  ‘  t'ephalus  and  Aurora,’  in  the  h’arnese 
palace;  and  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  I’arma  to  decorate 
the  great  saloon  of  the  t'ertosa  in  that  city,  lie  died  in  I’arma 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Hi.s  principal  pictures  in  I’ologna  are  ‘  The  Nativity,’  in  the 
t'hurch  of  St.  iJartolomeo  di  Reno,  said  to  have  been  painted 
when  the  artist  had  only  loached  tlie  age  of  twenty-seven  ;  the 
Virgin  is  here  represented  suckling  the  infant  Jesus.  The 
great  hall  of  the  I’allazzo  Fava  contains  the  .series  of  frescoes 
painted  by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Annibale,  under 
the  direction  of  their  cousin  Ijodovico,  after  the  return  of  the  two 
former  from  Romo.  The  series  extends  to  eighteen  pictures, 
representing  Jason  and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  the 


Palazzo  Zumpieri,  over  the  chimney-piece  of  one  of  the  saloons, 
is  a  painting  by  him  of  ‘  Ceres  in  search  of  Proserpine.’  But  his 
chef-d’wnvre  is  seen  in  the  engraving  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
‘The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome;’  this  Kugler  considers  “the 
most  important  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy :  it  was 
painted  for  the  Carthusian  church  in  Bologna,  was  carried  by  the 
French  to  Paris,  and  hung  in  the  Louvre,  and  when  restored  to 
its  own  country  was  placed  where  it  now  rests.  The  composition, 
like  that  of  all  the  great  works  of  the  time,  has  the  appearance  of 
contrivance ;  but  the  picture  has  great  truth  of  character,  and 
}  contains  much  that  is  good  in  detail.”  It  was  from  this  picture 
■  that  Domenichino  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his 
celebrated  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Vatican  of  Rome. 

;  Agostino’s  works  of  every  kind  show  much  delicacy  of  treatment. 

The  next  illustration  we  introduce  is  from  a  painting  by  Fraii- 
cesco  Maria  Mazzola,  or  Mazzuoli,  commonly  known  as  Parmi- 
giano  (1504 — 1540),  from  Parma,  the  city  of  his  birth:  a  portrait 
of  him  appears  in  our  volume  of  last  year  (p.  345).  Vasari  brings 
him  before  his  readers  in  a  quaint  manner.  After  remarking  that 
“  his  manner  has  been  followed  and  imitated  by  a  large  number 
of  painters,  seeing  that  he  has  contributed  to  Art  a  grace  so 


the  grace  and  tenderness  of  expression  that  characterise  the 
works  of  Francia  in  common  with  so  many  of  the  early  Italian 
artists.  The  Virgin  stands  with  closed  hands,  listening  with 
modest  surprise  and  joy  to  the  message  brought  to  her  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  who  is  poised  on  a  cloud  above  her  bearing  a  lily- 
branch  in  his  hand.  On  the  right  is  John  the  Baptist,  wearing 
a  garment  of  rough  material  next  to  his  person,  and  a  flowing 
girdle  on  which  is  seen  inscribed  portions  of  the  text,  “  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
The  other  figure  is  intended  for  St.  Jerome.  The  quiet  beauty  of 
the  Virgin’s  head  can  scarcely  escape  notice. 

Another  Bolognese  painter  represented  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Academy  is  Prospero  Fontana  (1512  —  1597).  He  is  more 
favourably  known  as  a  portrait-painter  than  for  historical  works ; 
while  some  Italian  biographers  have  attributed  to  his  incorrect 
and  negligent  style  the  decadence  of  the  school  of  Bologna  till  it 
was  reformed  by  the  Carracci ;  Fontana  was  the'.first  master  under 
whom  Lodovico  Carracci  studied.  His  best  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  churches’, of  his  native  city:  for  example,  in  the  Poggi 
chapel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore  is  (an  altar-piece 
representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  finished,  however,  by 
Tiboldi — the  roof  of  this  chapel  also  exhibits  paintings  by  him  ; 


in  the  Church  of  Sta  Lucia  is  a  ‘  Crucifixion ;’  in  that  of 
Santissima  Salvatore,  ‘  The  Wise  Men  ofiFering  their  Gifts.’  In 
the  Academy  is  ‘  The  Entombment,’  a  composition  of  very 
considerable  merit  as  regards  general  arrangement,  the  drawing, 
and  the  feeling  thrown  into  the  subject.  With  somewhat  more 
than  a  painter’s  licence  to  introduce  improbabilities  he  has  put 
into  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  knowhow 
else  to  deal  with  it,  the  emblems  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  occupy 
no  small  space,  the  pincers,  hammer,  and  nails  used  in  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  superscription  which  Pilate  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  Saviour.  The  light  and  shade  in  this  picture  is  most 
skilfully  and  effectively  distributed,  as  our  engraving  testifies. 
This  artist  passed  several  years  in  Rome,  where  he  found  ample 
employment  as  a  portrait-painter:  his  daughter,  Lavinia  Fontana, 
achieved  great  distinction  in  this  branch  of  Art. 

By  the  side  of  the  engraving  after  Fontana’s  picture  we  have 
placed  one  from  a  celebrated  painting  by  Agostino  Carracci 
(1558 — 1601),  a  member  of  the  family  whose  names  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  high  reputation  of  the  Bolognese 
school.  Agostino  is,  perhaps,  less  known  than  his  relatives, 
Lodovico  and  Annibale,  but  only  because  his  works  are  rarer. 
In  the  school  founded  hy  them  he  was  the  most  active  teacher. 
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attractive  that  his  ■works  must  ever  be  held  in  esteem,  and  himself 
honoured  by  all  who  love  the  study  of  design,”  he  continues, — 
“Would  to  God  only  that  Prancesco  had  confined  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  painting,  and  had  not  lost  his  time  in  running  after 
such  whimsies  as  the  congelation  of  mercury,  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  himself  richer  than  he  had  already  been  made  by  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  heaven  ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  been 
without  an  equal,  and  must  have  stood  alone  in  the  art  of  painting  ; 
whereas,  by  labouring  in  the  search  of  that  which  he  could  never 
find,  he  wasted  his  time,  and  wronged  and  neglected  his  Art, 
while  he  did  injury  to  himself  at  the  same  time,  both  as  regarded 
his  life  and  fame.” 

Though  Vasari  does  not  state  under  whom  Parmigiano  studied, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  his  first  lessons  were  taught  him  by  his 
two  uncles,  both  of  them  painters  of  some  reputation,  under 
whose  guardianship  he  was  left  on  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
the  boy  was  only  a  few  year’s  old.  The  same  biographer  says  that 
his  relatives  “  did  not  fail  to  promote  his  studies,  and,  with  the 
utmost  solicitude,  at  once  selected  for  him  the  best  masters.” 
Who  these  were  is  quite  uncertain,  but  that  the  boy  must  have 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  well  cultivated  his  natural 
endowments,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 


he  painted  a  large  picture  of  the  ‘  Baptism  of  Christ,’  which  was 
placed  in  the  monastery  of  the  Barefooted  Briars  in  Parma  ;  long 
afterwards  it  adorned  the  valuable  collection  of  the  noble  family 
of  San  Vitale  of  Parma.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
Parmigiano  seems  to  have  adopted  the  style  of  Correggio  :  sur¬ 
rounded  as  he  was  in  Parma  by  the  great  works  of  this  master, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  infiuence  him  to  a  great  extent;  and 
his  fellow-countrymen  were  not  indisposed  to  place  him  on  a 
level  with  Correggio,  whom  they  could  not  claim  as  one  of  their 
citizens.  Hayley,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper,  thus 
refers  to  him  in  his  Essay  on  Fainting,  published  in  1778,  and 
dedicated  to  George  Eomney  the  painter : — 

“  Soft  as  Catullus,  s'weet  Corregg-io  played 
With  all  the  magic  charms  of  light  and  shade ; 

Though  Pantia  claim  it  for  her  rival  son, 

The  praise  of  sweetest  grace  thy  pencil  won.” 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty  a  desire  to  see  the  works  of 
Eaffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo  induced  Parmigiano  to  visit  Eome  : 
he  went  there  accompanied  by  one  of  his  uncles,  and  taking  with 
him  some  specimens  of  his  Art.  The  artist  and  his  works 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  for  whom  he 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Circumcision,  which  was  placed  in  the 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  INFAM’  JESUS. 

Vatican.  We  can  find  no  record  of  the  present  existence  of  this 
work;  and  even  Vasari,  writing  only  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
the  painter,  namely,  in  1550,  had  lost  sight  of  it,  but  “  believed 
that  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  ” — 
Charles  V.,  of  Germany. 

During  his  stay  in  Rome,  Parmigiano  produced  several  pictures 
of  a  high  character,  in  which  may  be  seen  some  results  of  his 
study  of  the  works  of  Eaffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo.  One  of  these, 

‘  The  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,’  painted  for  the  Church  of  San  ' 
Salvatore  del  Lauro,  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery :  it  is  not  ! 
considered  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  master,  though  several 
parts  of  it  are  very  fine  ;  especially  the  young  St.  John,  and  the 
foreshortened  figure  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lies  asleep  in  'the  fore¬ 
ground.  On  his  return  to  Parma,  one  of  the  pictures  he  painted 
was  that  engraved  on  this  page,  ‘  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’ 
for  the  Convent  of  Santa  Margareta,  but  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Bologna :  the  child  leans  forward  in  the  lap  of  his  mother,  as 
desirous  of  embracing  Sta.  Margareta,  who  kneels  before  him ; 
St.  Jerome  stands  on  one  side  of  the  central  group,  and  St. 
Augustine  on  the  other  ;  behind  the  whole  is  an  angel  bearing  a 
cross.  The  colour  of  this  picture  is  fine,  and  in  some  measure 
redeems  the  composition  from  its  conventional  arrangement :  it 


ST.  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA. 

has  always  borne  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  Parmigiano’s  best 
easel-works,  and  was  among  those  which  the  French  carried 
away  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Parmigiano  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  Though  abun¬ 
dantly  employed,  he  proceeded  in  so  dilatory  a  way  with  his 
commissions  that,  as  Vasari  humorously  writes,  “  all  perceived 
him  to  have  no  good-will  to  the  work  ;  and  this  was  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  already  commenced  the  study  of  matters 
connected  with  alchemy,  which  caused  him  altogether  to  neglect 
his  painting,  since  he  believed  that  he  should  make  himself  rich 
much  more  rapidly  by  the  congelation  of  mercury  than  by  his 
Art.  ^  No  longer  did  he  now  employ  his  hours  with  those  exqui¬ 
site  inventions  which  he  had  formerly  realised  with  his  pencils 
and  colours,  but  wasted  all  his  days  in  the  burning  of  coals  and 
■wood,  the  handling  of  bottles  and  other  trumpery,  varied  by  the 
distillation  of  his  own  brains  on  absurdities,  over  which  he  would 
spend  much  more  money  in  a  day  than  he  could  make  in  a  week 
by  his  labours  at  the  Steccata” — some  frescoes  he  had  engaged 
to  paint  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  Sta.’Maria  della  Steccata. 
His  neglect  of  the  work,  for  which  he  had  already  been  paid, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  compelled  the  brethren  of  the  Steccata 
to  institute  a  law-suit  against  him,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 


or-) 
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■which  he  took  flight  from  Parma,  and  found  refuge  in  Casal 
Maggiore.  He  appears  afterwards  to  hare  painted  some  pictures, 
but  “still  having  his  thoughts  filled  •w’lth  that  alchemy,  as 
happens  to  all  those  ■who  have  once  given  themselves  to  running 
after  its  phantoms ;  and  having  changed  from  the  delicate, 
amiable,  and  elegant  person  that  he  ■was,  to  a  bearded,  long¬ 
haired,  neglected,  and  almost  savage  or  wild  man,  became  at 
length  strange  and  melancholy,  thus  constantly  falling  from  bad 
to  worse.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked  by  a  malignant 
fever,  which  caused  him  in  a  very  few  days  to  pass  to  a  better 
life  ;  and  so  it  was  that  Francesco  found  an  end  to  the  troubles  of 
this  world,  which  had  never  been  known  to  him  but  as  a  place 


full  of  cares  and  pains.”  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  some 
deny  Parmigiano  indulged  in  his  visionary  dreams  to  the  extent 
related  by  Vasari ;  but  that  he  died  early  and  in  circumstances 
such  as  a  painter  of  his  reputation  would  scarcely  have  been 
subjected  to,  had  he  been  wise  and  prudent,  is  not  disputed. 

The  second  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  from  a  picture 
in  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  by  Elisabetta  Sirani  (1638 — 1665). 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Andrea  Sirani,  one  of 
Guido’s  scholars,  and  was  herself  one  of  his  most  successful 
imitators.  Though  her  Art-career  only  lasted  ten  years,  her  in¬ 
dustry  was  so  great  that  she  is  said  to  have  painted  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pictures  and  portraits,  a  large  number  of 


TIIK  ANNUNCIATION. 
[Frajicia.) 


which  are  still  to  bn  found  in  her  native  city,  Bologna.  Her  ‘  Sx. 
Anthony  of  I’AitfA,’  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ‘  The  Infant 
Jc-^us  appearing  to  St.  Anthony,’  is  an  elegant  composition  of  a 
somewhat  florid  character,  showing  much  of  the  graceful  stylo  of 
Guido:  the  angel  on  the  right  of  the  composition  is  peculiarly 
notable,  but  the  action  of  the  child  Jesus  is  far  from  agreeable,  as 
he  pre-i-nta  his  foot  for  the  saint  to  kiss :  a  strange  artistic 
c^mceit.  The  death  of  the  painter  was  said  to  have  occurred  from 
poison,  assumed  to  have  been  purposely  given  to  her  by  her  maid  ; 
out  there  never  was  any  reliable  evidence,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
to  prove  either  statement.  She  had  the  honour  of  being  buried  in 
Guido's  tomb  in  the  Church  of  Sin  Domenico,  in  Bologna.  j 


Speaking  of  Sirani  reminds  us  that  we  paid  but  scanty  justice 
to  Guido  when  referring  to  him  last  year  in  the  notice  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Bolognese  Academy  (p.  348) ;  nor  have  we  space 
for  comment  even  now.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this  refined  painter 
seen  in  greater  force  than  in  this  institution,  though  he  is  admir¬ 
ably  represented  in  Home.  Some  of  his  best  works  in  the  former 
collection  were  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paper,  but  there  is 
one  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made,  ‘  Samson  slaying  the 
Philistines,’  described  by  a  critic  as  “a  most  superb  picture.” 
Another  of  Guido’s  celebrated  pictures  is  ‘The  Madonna’  in  a  glory 
of  angels,  with  the  patron- saints  of  Bologna. 

James  Daeforne. 
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small  part  of  the  moat  of  the  old  city  wall,  and 
of  the  enclosure  within  which  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Leonard  formerly  stood,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ruins  of  which  hospital  will  first  he  ob¬ 
served  by  the  visitor  on  the  right  as  he  enters 
the  grounds.  His  attention  should,  however,  first 
of  all,  be  directed  to  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
existing  pieces  of  masonry — being  a  part  of 
the  Roman  fortifications  of  Eburacum.  This 
fragment  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  and 
a  multangular  tower  at  one  of  its  angles,  in  a 
remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  j 
masonry  of  the  exterior,  and  of  the  whole  I 
breadth  of  the  wall  of  the  tower,  consists  of  | 
regular  courses  of  small  ashlar  stones,  with  a  ; 
string  of  large  Roman  tiles,  five  in  depth,  ! 
inserted  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  ^ 
courses  of  the  stones  from  the  foundation  ;  the  : 
tiles  at  York  usually  bearing  the  impresses  of 
LEG'vi-viCT  (legio  vi  victrix)  and  lkg-ix'hisp 


(legio  ix  dlispana).  Turning  to  the  right,  and 
passing  through  a  doorway  in  the  present  city 
I  wall  joining  the  tower,  the  visitor  will  see 
another  portion  of  the  Roman  wall  proceeding 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  This  has  been 
I  traced  as  far  as  the  pre.sent  city  gate  called 
Bootham  bar,  where  the  foundations,  and  some 
interesting  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  gate, 
were  discovered.  Between  the  angle-tower  and 
the  gate,  remains  of  two  wall-towers,  and  one 
entire  small  chamber,  have  been  found  buried 
with  the  wall  in  the  modern  rampart,  but  these 
were  removed  when  the  new  entrance  into  the 
city  through  St.  Ijeonard’s  Place  was  formed. 
The  masonry  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  is 
remarkably  fresh  and  perfect,  owing  to  its 
having  been  concealed  during  many  ages  by  an 
accumulation  of  soil,  which  has  in  late  years 
been  removed.  The  tower  has  been  divided  by 
v/all  into  two  equal  portions,  and  it  was 
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evidently  three  rooms  in  height.  The  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  tower  is  about  33  feet ; 
and  it  has  ten  angles,  so  that  its  figure  would 
have  been  thirteen-sided  if  complete.  This 
tower  and  portion  of  wall  are  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  Roman  buildings  of  York 
in  existence  above  ground.  In  this  tower  are 
deposited  some  stone  cists  and  coffins  found  in 
Roman  burial-places  in  and  around  York,  one  of 
which  contained,  when  found,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  lady  embedded  in  plaster,  on  which  are 
to  bo  seen  traces  of  her  trinkets,  &c.  From  the 
multangular  tower  the  visitor  will  pass  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  whose 
foundation  is  ascribed  to  King  Athelstan ; 
who,  returning  from  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Scots,  in  the  year  936,  and  finding 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Y^oik  some  poor 
religious  persons  devoting  themselves  to  works 


of  charity  and  piety,  granted  them  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  cathedral,  on  which  they 
might  erect  a  hospital ;  adding,  for  the  support 
of  it,  one  thrave  of  corn  out  of  every  carucate 
of  land  in  the  bishopric  of  York. 

Leaving  these  he  will  next  see  the  ambula¬ 
tory  and  chapel  of  the  old  hospital,  adjoining 
which  is  the  ancient  river-entrance  to  the  edi¬ 
fice.  On  the  bank  was  a  staith,  or  wharf, 
appropriated  to  the  hospital,  called  St.  Leonard’s 
landing. 

Here  are  deposited  part  of  a  Roman  well ; 
two  sarcophagi  from  Clifton  ;  and  a  tree-coffin 
hollowed  from  a  single  oak  tree,  and  contain¬ 
ing,  when  discovered,  several  skeletons  ;  it  was 
found  near  Sunderlandwick,  in  the  East 
Riding.  In  the  room  under  the  chapel  will  be 
seen  the  fine  Roman  tomb,  composed  of  ten 
lara-e  slabs  of  gritstone,  which  w-as  found  in 
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THE  MESEHHS  OF  ENGLAND, 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OBJECTS  OF 
ART  AND  ANTIQUITY. 

BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A.,  &o.,  &c. 

THE  YORK  MUSEUM. 

The  York  Museum  is,  from  the  beauty  and 
peculiarity  of  its  situation,  as  well  as  from  its 
richness  in  examples  of  ancient  Art,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  in  the  provinces. 
Its  great  characteristic  is  the  large  and  match¬ 
less  assemblage  of  relics  of  the  Romano-British 
period,  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  illustrations  of  Roman  life  which 
are  otherwise  unknown. 

York — the  Eburacum  or  Eboracum  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
cities — may,  indeed,  not  inaptl)!,  be  itself  said 
to  be  one  grand  museum,  containing  from 
gate  to  gate,  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from 
wall  to  wall,  such  an  assemblage  of  fine  old 
buildings  and  other  relics  of  every  age  from  | 
Roman  times  downward  as  certainly  no  other 
town  can  boast. 

Eburacum  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ure,  or  Urus— now  called  the  Ouse  ;  it  was  ! 
and  is  a  navigable  stream.  Within  its  walls, 
which  were  of  great  extent,  “  stood  the  im¬ 
perial  palace,  and,  no  doubt,  other  magnificent 
edifices,  and  both  within  and  without  were 
temples  to  most  of  the  Roman  gods,  as  well  as 
to  the  Eastern  deities,  Serapis  and  Mithras. 
Outside  the  walls,  the  city  was  surrounded 
with  extensive  and  well-built  suburbs.”  From 
this  great  and  important  city,  where  at  all 
events  three  legions  were  located,  roads 
branched  off  in  various  directions,  both  to  the 
coast  and  to  other  towns  and  stations  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Of  these,  the  grand 
old  military  way  leading  by  Derventio  and 
Delgovitia  to  Prsetorium  on  the  coast,  was  the 
principal,  while  others,  including  the  great 
north  road,  placed  it  in  direct  communication 
with  the  entire  country.  No  wonder,  then,  as  I 
have  said,  that  in  York,  materials  for  the 
formation  of  a  noble  museum  of  Roman  Art 
should,  as  at  Chester  and  other  places,  be  both 
abundant  and  at  hand.  For  the  formation  of 
the  Museum  the  public  is  indebted  to  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  to  whose 
untiring  energy  is  to  be  traced  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  so  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable. 

The  Philosophical  Society  was  founded  in 
the  year  1823.  In  that  year  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  suggested  to 
some  gentlemen  of  York,  of  whom  the  Rev.  W. 
V.  Harcourt  is  now  the  sole  survivor,  the  idea 
of  forming  a  museum  for  their  preservation. 

H  ence  the  Philosophical  Society  arose — an-  I 
tiquities  being  joined  with  geological  speci¬ 
mens  in  its  museum.  It  was  kept  for  some 
years  in  a  house  hired  for  the  purpose  ;  but  in 
1829  was  removed  to  the  beautiful  site  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  where  a  handsome  and 
commodious  building  had  been  raised  by 
means  of  a  subscription  in  the  city  and  county. 
The  crown  granted  for  the  purpose  in  1827  a 
perpetual  lease,  at  a  nominal  rent,  of  part  of 
the  former  close  of  the  abbey,  including  the 
nave  of  the  abbey  church  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
1836,  by  the  munificent  legacy  of  £10,000  by 
the  late  Dr.  Beckwith,  the  society  was  enabled 
to  purchase  from  the  crown  an  important  part 
of  the  remaining  grounds  of  the  abbey.  The 
building  of  the  society  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
from  designs  of  W.  Wilkins,  R.  A.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  is  a  pedimented  portico  opening 
into  the  entrance  hall,  to  the  right  of  which  is 
the  library,  to  the  left  the  council-room,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  the  lecture-hall  or  theatre, 
while  a  staircase  descends  to  the  gallery  of 
antiquities  on  the  basement  story.  Other 
rooms,  containing  the  geological,  zoological, 
mineralogical,  and  other  collections,  are  ranged 
in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Museum  stands 
occupies  about  one  half  of  the  ancient  close  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  (one  portion 
of  the  ruins  of  which  is  here  shown)  with  a 


1848,  not  far  from  the  enti-ance  to  the  York 
and  North  Midland  Railway  Station  through 
the  rampart  of  the  city  wall.  It  contained  the 
remains  of  a  body,  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
coffin  of  wood  and  covered  with  lime.  The 
coffin  had  entirely  perished,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  very  small  fragments  ;  but  the 
lime  remained,  showing  a  cast  (exhibited  in 
another  room)  of  the  body  over  which  it  had 
been  poured.  This  highly  interesting  cist, 
along  with  its  contents,  illustrates  a  very  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  burial  by  inhumation  in 
Roman  times,  and  one  apparently  peculiar  to  the 
Yorkshire  district.  When  the  body  was  placed 
in  the  stone  chest  or  sarcophagus,  it  was  in  full 
dress.  It  was  laid  on  its  back,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chest,  and  any  relics  which  were  intended 
to  be  buried  with  it  were  laid  around.  The 
chest,  as  is  evident  from  this  and  other 
examples  found  at  York,  was  then  partly  filled 


with  liquid  lime  or  gypsum,  the  face  alone  not 
being  covered  with  the  liquid.  When  dis¬ 
covered  somewhat  recently,  a  perfect  impression 
of  the  figure  appeared  in  the  bed  of  plaster 
or  lime  in  which  it  was  encased,  and  in  some 
instances  even  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
dress  are  plainly  distinguishable.  In  one  of  the 
engraved  examples,  which  will  be  seen  to  par¬ 
take  closely  of  the  character  of  the  stone  cists 
of  the  Celtic  period,  the  sarcophagus  was 
formed  of  ten  rough  slabs  of  gritstone,  two  on 
each  side,  one  at  each  end,  and  four  others  laid 
as  covering  on  the  top.  On  removing  the 
covering  stones,  a  regularly-shaped  mass  of 
plaster  presented  itself,  which  had  derived  its 
form  from  a  wooden  coffin  that  had  so  nearly 
perished  as  to  leave  only  small  fragments 
behind.  The  wood  was  evidently  cedar.  On 
turning  over  this  mass  of  lime  an  impression  of 
the  body  of  a  man,  which  had  been  enveloped 
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in,  or  covered  with,  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  still  remained,  was  distinctly 
seen.  In  another  instance  the  impression  of 
the  hody  of  a  woman  who  had  been  clothed  in 
rich  purple,  with  a  small  child  laid  upon  her  | 
lap,  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  plaster.  Other  ' 
coliins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  room. 

Returning  to  the  multangular  tower,  the 
visitor  will  next  pass  on  to  the  ruins  of  St. 
^Mary's  Abbey,  whose  mitred  abbot  sat  in 
Parliament.  These  ruins  will  afford  subject  for  | 
several  hours’  careful  study.  From  here  the 
visitor  will  proceed  to  the  museum  itself,  the 
Art  and  archaeological  treasures  of  which  are 
contained  in  what  are  called  the  “  lower  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  hospitium,”  the  “  upper  room  of  the 
hospitiuin,”  and  the  “  hall”  and  “theatre”  of 
the  museum.  They  consist  of  Roman,  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  IMediieval  relics,  as  well  as 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  arms,  &c., 
itc. ;  and  to  some  few  of  these  I  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  refer. 

Of  tesselated  pavements  there  are  some 
good  examples,  which  ought  to  be  noticed.  : 
Among  these  is  a  nearly  perfect  one,  14  feet 
3  inches  square,  the  general  pattern  being 
composed  in  the  centre  of  a  compartment 
bearing  a  Medusa’s  head  ;  and  four  other  com¬ 
partments  containing  symbolical  heads  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  Seasons,  the  remainder  of  the 
design  being  filled  in  with  interlaced  and 
other  patterns.  Another,  removed  from  Oul- 
ston,  near  Easingwold,  23  feet  in  length, 
had  originally  extended  to  36  feet,  and  had 
evidently  been  the  floor  of  a  corridor  in  a 
Roman  villa.  “  Its  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
is  the  semicircular  apse,  originally  raised 
between  seven  and  eight  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement,  and  containing  the  figure  of  a 
vase  within  a  labyrinth  border.  The  purpose 
of  this  elevated  recess  is  not  known ;  but  it  is 


not  improbable  that  it  may  have  contained  a 
statue,  or  the  images  of  the  household  gods,  as 
it  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  entrance.” 
Another  is  a  portion  of  a  pavement  discovered, 
in  1854,  at  Dalton  Parlours,  near  Collingham. 
“  It  is  a  part  of  the  semicircular  termination  of 
an  apartment  in  a  Roman  villa,  occupied,  it  is 
probable,  by  an  officer  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  its 
stamp  having  been  found  on  one  of  the  tiles  of 
the  hypocaust.  The  head  is  that  of  a  Medusa, 
or  a  G-orgon.”  There  is  also  a  portion  of  a 
pavement  of  geometrical  design. 

Of  sculptured  figures,  animals,  &c.,  some 
remarkable  examples  will  be  found,  but  by  far 
the  most  interesting  series  of  remains  are 
the  sepulchral  tablets,  tombs,  &c. ;  and  the 
altars,  of  which  there  are  many  preserved. 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  are  peculiarly 
simple  and  touching.  For  instance  one  reads 
thus ; — 

I)  .  M  .  SIMPLICIAE  .  FLORENTINE 
.VNIMK  .  INNOCENTISSIME 
aVE  .  VIXIT  .  MENSES  .  DECEM 
FELICIVS  .  SIMPLEX  .  PATER  .  FECIT 
LEG  .  VI  .  V. 

“  To  the  gods  of  the  shades.  To  Simplicia 
Florentina,  a  most  innocent  thing,  who  lived 
ten  months.  Her  father,  of  the  Sixth  Legion, 
the  victorious,  made  this.”  Another  reads : — 

D  .  M  . 

AYR  .  SVPERO  .  GENT 
LEG  .  VI  .  aVIVIXlT.VNIS 
XXXVIII  .  Mini  .  DXIII  .  AVRE 
LIA  .  CENSORINA  .  COIVNX 
MEMORIAM  .  POSSVIT. 

“  To  the  gods  of  the  shades.  To  Aurelius 
Superus,  a  centurion  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  who 
lived  thirty-eight  years,  four  months,  and 
thirteen  days.  Aurelia  Censorina,  his  wife,  set 


up  this  mcmonal.”  Another,  on  a  tomb  found  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  to  himself.  A 


at  the  -Mount,  reads 


I)  . 


SEVERE  .  HONESTE  .  FEMINE 


part  of  the  son’s,  and  the  whole  of  the  daughter’s, 
name  is  missing. 

Another  highly  interesting  inscription  reads- 


f.OMVGI  .  (  AEG  .  RGPI  .  liVOM)  . 

V  .  AN  .  XXVII  .  M  .  VIII  .  I)  .  nil  .  C-EC  . 
MV.SICVS  .  Mil  .  EIVS  .  P. 

another  : — 


MEI . AL  .  THEODORI 

.VNI  .  .  OMENT  .  VIXIT  .  ANN 
XXXV  .  M  .  VI  .  EMI  .  THEO 
DO  .  .  A  .  MATER  .  E  .  G 


I.  .  DVCCIVS 
I-  .  VOI.TFRVFIT 
NVS  .  VIEN 
SIGMF  .  LEG  .  Vnil 
IN  .  XXIIX 
il  .  H  .  E  . 

“  Lucius  Duccius  Ruflinus.  son  of  Lucius  of 
tho  \  oltinian  tribe  of  Vienna,  standard- 
beanT  tif  tho  Ninth  I.egion,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  i.-^  hiiriwJ  here.”*  A  fragment  of  another, 
and  verj-  imjiortant,  inscription  found  at  the 
Mount  reads — 

r>  .  M  .  ELAVI.V.  .  AVOV.iTINAE 

VIXIT  .  AN  .  XXXVIIII  .  M  .  VII  .  D  .  XI  .  riMVS 
NVS  .  AVG\.»TI.NV8  .  VXT  .  AN  .  I  .  I)  .  HI 
AN  .  I  .  M  .  vni  .  D  .  V  .  C.l'.UESIVH 
I  .  LEG  .  VI  .  VIC.  GONIVGI  .  GAUI 
ET  .  Mini  .  F  .  C  . 

Recording  that  Cmresius,  a  soldier  of  the  Sixtli 
I^'gion,  victorious,  raised  that  memorial  to  his 
wife,  Flavia  Augustina,  who  lived  thirty-nine 
years,  seven  months,  and  eleven  days  ;  to  his 
son,  ....  nils  Augustinus,  who  lived  one  year 
and  three  days  ;  and  to  his  daughW,  who  lived 
one  year,  nine  months,  and  five  days  ;  jiroviding 

’  tVcllbclovwl. 


“  Diis  Manibus,  Mei.  .  .  al.  Theodoriani  No- 
mentani  vixit  annis  xxxv,  mensibus  vi.  Emi. 
Theodora  mater  efficiendum  curavit;”  being 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Theodorianus 
of  Nomentum  (P),  by  his  mother  Theodora. 
The  skull  of  Theodorianus,  found  in  this  tomb, 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  record,  and  has  been 
carefully  engraved,  as  have  other  York  skulls, 
in  the  “  Crania  Britannica.” 

Among  the  altar.s,  &c.,  will  he  noticed  some 
of  remarkably  good  character,  and  bearing  im¬ 
portant  inscrijitions.  Of  these  is  one  hearing 
the  sculptured  figures  of  the  Deie  Matros — three 
females  seated,  with  baskets  or  howls  of  fruit  on 
their  laps,  and  emblematic,  probably,  of  the 
plenty  they  were  supposed  to  distribute  to 
mankind.  There  is  also  another  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Dem  Jlatres,  hut  without  the  sculptured 
figures.  Another  altar  has  the  inscription — 

DEAE 

FORTVNAE 
SOSIA 
IVNCINA 
ft  .  ANTONII 
ISAVRICI 
LEO  .  AVO 

From  which  it  appears  to  have  been  dedicated 


“  to  the  goddess  Fortune,  hy  Sosia  Juncina,  the 
daughter  of  Quintus  Antonius  Isauricus,  of  the 
Legion  Augusta,”  which  came  into  Britain  with 
Claudius.  Another  found  in  the  rubble  foun¬ 
dation,  under  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  of 
St.  Dionis,  Walmgate,  is  inscribed — 

DEO 

ARGIACON 
ET  N.  AVGSI 
MAT.  VlTALIS 
ORD.  V.  S.  L.  M. 

“To  the  god  Arciacon  and  to  the  divinity  of 
Augustus,  Simatius  Vitalis,  one  of  the  Ordo- 
vices,  discharges  his  vow  willingly,  deservedly,” 
hy  dedicating  this  altar.  “  The  god  Arciacon, 
whose  name  occurs  in  no  other  known  inscrip- 


C'LAY  COFFIN. 


tion,  was  probably  one  of  those  local  deities  to 
whom  the  Roman  legions  were  so  prone  to  pay 
religious  reverence ;  especially  if,  in  the  attri¬ 
butes  ascribed  to  them,  they  bore  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  gods  of  their  own  country.  If 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  ord  be 
right,  Vitalis  was  a  Briton ;  and  Arciacon 
may  have  been  a  deity  acknowledged  by  the 
Ordovices,  who  occupied  the  northern,  part  of 
Wales.”  Another  is  a  dedicatory  tablet, 
found  in  Tanner  Row,  hearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion — 

DEO  SANGTO 
.SERAPI 

TEMPLVM.  ASO 
LO.  FECIT 
CL.  HIERONY 
MIANVS.  LEG 
LEG.  VI.  VIC 

Denoting  that  Claudius  Hieronymianus,  Legate 
of  the  Sixth  Legion,  victorious,  had  erected 
from  the  foundations,  a  temple  to  the  holy  God 
Serapis.”  Another  hears  the  words — 

DEO  VITE 
KINEO 
ALA  MIL 
VSLM 

The  god  in  this  case  being  a  local  deity. 
Another  records  the  restoration  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  another  to  the 
deities  of  Augustus,  and  so  on. 

One  important  inscription  is  the  following : 
It  is  a  fragment  of  a  large  inscribed  Roman 
tablet  of  gritstone,  discovered  in  1854,  in 
digging  a  drain  from  Goodramgate  to  the 
river  Ouse,  “in  King’s  Square  (the  old  Curia 
Regis),  at  the  depth  of  about  28  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Prastorian  gate  of  the  Roman  station  Eburacum. 


CraiSRAEY  URN. 


The  inscription  is  in  six  lines ;  the  lettei's, 
beautifully  cut,  vary  in  height  from  6  inches  to 
3^  inches  ;  those  of  the  first  line  measuring  6 
inches,  those  of  the  second  6^  inches,  those  of 
the  third  4|  inches,  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lines  about  SJ  inches,  and  those  of  the 
sixth  line  about  3;^  inches.  In  its  perfect  state 
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will  especially  notice  the  fihulaj,  beads,  and 
other  ornaments ;  and  among  the  remains  of 
later  times  attention  should  he  given  to  the 
encaustic  tiles,  many  of  which,  especially  the 
heraldic  ones,  are  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 
Among  the  other  tiles  is  one,  same  as  at  the  Mal¬ 
vern,  hearing  the  following  curious  verse : — 

'Shtnltr-mott-thi-Iiffe 

mti-not-fb-ertburr 

thal-tliott-bost-thi-self 

af-tltat-tltoto-art-sure 

but-tliat-tlioto-kcpist 

unto-tlig-s£ctur-aire 

an-£b-hit-aljail-th« 

kit-is-but-abenlurc 

The  collection  of  medimval  pottery  is  also 
highly  interesting,  and  contains  some  remark¬ 
able  and  curious  examples.  Among  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  is  the  fine  old  mortar  of  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  here  engraved.  It  is  of  hell- 
metal,  and  weighs  76  pounds.  It  bears  the 
inscription  in  the  upper  rim— 

+  MOETARIU  .  SCI  .  JOHIS  .  EVANGEL  .  DE  . 

INFIRMAEIA  .  BE  .  MARIE  .  EBOR  . 

And  in  the  lower  rim — 

+  FR  .  WILLS  .  DE  .  TOUTHORP  .  ME  .  FECIT  . 

A.D.  MCCCVIII.* 

There  are  also  some  good  pilgrims’  signs,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  objects. 

The  Egyptian  collection  is  highly  interesting, 
and  contains  many  valuable  examples  of  Art 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  kinds. 

The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  to 
which  this  splendid  museum  belongs,  is  main¬ 
tained  by  annual  subscriptions  and  by  the 
sums  paid  by  non-subscribers  for  admission  t{) 
the  grounds,  which  are  beautifully  and  orna¬ 
mentally  laid  out,  and  to  the  museum.  Meel  - 
ings  are  held  monthly  during  a  part  of  th^; 
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and  when  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  chest.’  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  the  tools  of  counterfeiters  of 
the  lawful  currency.”  It  is  observable  that  all 
the  moulds  discovered  at  Lingwell-Gate  bear  the 
obverses  of  the  family  of  Severus.  Our  en- 


the  inscription  was  probably  as  follows — the 
letters  thought  to  have  been  lost  being  supplied 
in  Italic  capitals : 

J.1/P.CAESA7J 

D/F/.NERVAE.FIL.NFR  VA 
raA/ANYS.AVG.GEE.DAC 
POATIFEX.MAXIMV.S'.  7’Jl 
POTESTATIS  XII.IMP.  V/.P-C 
PER.LEG.Vim.HIS'P 

which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  ‘  The  Emperor 
Caesar  Nerva  Trajan,  son  of  the  deified  Nerva, 
Augustas,  Germanicus,  Dacicus,  Chief  PontiiT, 
invested  the  twelfth  time  with  the  Tribunitian 
Power,  saluted  Imperator  the  sixth  lime, 
caused  this  to  be  performed  by  the  Ninth 
Legion  (called)  Hispanica.’  What  the  work 
was  which  the  Ninth  Legion  performed  bj’  the 
order  of  the  emperor  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
but  from  the  character  of  the  tablet  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  was  of  some  magnitude  and 
importance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  history  of  Trajan  mentioned  in 
the  tablet  synchronising  with  the  years  108, 
109,  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fragment 
measures  3  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  4  inches,  but 
probably  was  originally  about  7 j  by  35-  feet.” 

In  ancient  British  and  Roman  pottery,  the 
museum  contains  some  good  examples,  among 
which  are  specimens  of  that  peculiar  ware 
covered  with  what  is  not  inappropriately  called 
a  “  frilled  pattern,”  peculiar  to  this  district, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  York.  One  of  these 
not  inelegant,  but  peculiar,  cinerary  urns  is 
here  shown.  There  are  good  specimens  of 
Samian- ware  bowls,  cups,  &c.  ;  some  charac¬ 
teristic  examples  of  the  Durobrivian  or  Castor 
ware;  the  pottery  of  the  Upchurch  marshes: 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  usual  varieties  of 
Roman  Ceramic  Art.  Among  them  will  be 
noticed  some  infants’  feeding  bottles,  which 
will  serve  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  old 
saying,  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
One  of  the  larger  vessels,  when  found,  contained 
more  than  200  Roman  silver  coins,  of  which 
five  were  consular  pieces,  eighteen  denarii  of 
the  early  emperors,  and  the  rest  ranging  from 
Septimus  Severus  to  M.  Jul.  Philippas;  these 
coins,  as  well  as  the  urn,  are  preserved  in  the 
museum. 

Bricks,  tiles,  antifixa,  drain  tiles,  &c. — many 
of  the  tiles  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Sixth 
or  Ninth  Legion, — are  abundant,  as  are  many 
other  interesting  relics.  There  are  also  some 
tile  tombs  (one  of  which  is  engraved),  coffins 
of  clay  and  of  lead,  &c.,  which  will  bear  care¬ 
ful  examination. 

Of  personal  ornaments  the  more  interesting 
are  perhaps  the  jet  armlets,  necklaces,  beads, 
&c.  ;  fibulae,  enamelled  and  of  plain  bronze, 
&c. ;  bronze  armillae,  gold  rings,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments.  Bronze  statuettes,  busts, 
&c.,  are  numerous,  as  are  also  implements  of  the 
toilet,  &c.,  and  rings,  keys,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  figure  and  the  household. 

The  contents  of  barrows  opened  at  Arras  and 
Hesselskew,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
must  be  specially  noted.  Among  these  are  the 
tire  of  wheels  and  other  portions  of  two  chariots, 
along  with  which  were  Ibund  skeletons  of  small 
horses,  and  remains  of  their  harness  fittings ; 
and,  from  another  barrow,  beads,  rings,  fibulae, 
&c.,  belonging  to  female  skeletons  therein  found. 

Another  highly-interesting  feature  of  the 
collection  are  examples  of  Roman  coin-moulds, 
found  at  Lingwell  -  Gate,  near  Wakefield. 
Moulds  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  discovered 
in  other  parts  of  England  ;  and  Mr.  Artis  found 
several  of  them,  with  the  apparatus  for  casting 
coins,  in  the  extensive  potteries  at  Castor, 
where,  no  doubt,  they  had  been  made.  In 
France  also,  especially  near  Lyons,  they  have 
been  met  with  in  great  abundance.  “  They  are 
formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  fire  to  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  brick.  Each  tablet,  with  the  exception 
of  those  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
pile  in  the  process  of  casting,  has  two  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  minted  coin,  taken  when  the  clay  was 
moist,  the  obverse  being  on  one  side,  the 
reverse  on  the  other  ;  but  the  tablets  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  pile  have  only  one  impression. 
A  small  notch  is  cut  on  the  edge  of  each  tablet, 
by  which,  when  the  piles  were  made,  and 


arranged  either  two  or  three  together,  the 
melted  metal  passed  into  the  mould.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  moulds  ‘  were  used 
by  the  Roman  armies,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  as  wanted  for  paying  the 
soldiers  when  they  were  at  a  distance  from  home, 


graving  shows  the  moulds  and  the  mode  of 
using  them  for  casting  coins.  'I'he  moulds 
having  been  laid  in  piles  side  by  side,  were 
enclosed  in  a  clay  case  with  a  hole  at  the  top, 
into  which  the  melted  metal  was  poured,  and, 
running  down  through  the  notches,  filled  the 


moulds,  and  thus  a  number  of  “cast  metal” 
coins  were  made  at  one  time. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  notice  that  in  the 
museum  is  a  goodly  series  of  celts  and  other 
early  implements  of  bronze,  &c. 

Of  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  visitor 


year  for  reading  of  papers  and  for  lectures,  &c. 
The  county  of  York  has  reason  to  be  proud 
ot  its  museum,  and  of  the  society  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  also  to  the  men — the  late  Rev.  E. 
Wellbeloved,  the  historian  of  “  Eburacum,” 
and  his  equally  talented  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 


J.  Kenrick,  F.S.A. — who  have  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  the  antiquities  of  the  locality. 


*  “  Mortarium  Saneti  Johannis  Evangelistee  de  In- 
firmaria  Beatee  Maria  Ebor.  Frater  WiHielmus  de 
Towthorpe  me  fecit  Anno  Domini  meccviii.” 
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SELECTED  PICTUllES. 

FROM  THE  nCTFRE  IX  THE  SHEErSIIAXKS 
COLLECTTOX. 

THE  TIVA  DOGS. 

Sir  E.  L  indsccr,  rainter.  C.  G.  Lcn-is,  Engraver. 
This  is  a  very  early  picture  by  our  great 
auinial-paiiiter  :  it  vas  painted  in  1822. 
and  is  now,  by  tbe  muoificence  of  its 
former  owner,  in  tbe  possession  of  the 
nation.  Yet  though  a  comparative  youth¬ 
ful  performance,  it  shows  not  a  few  of  the 
excellent  qualities  which  in  after  years 
have  given  the  artist  the  highest  distinction ; 
the  dogs  are  animated  and  full  of  cha¬ 
racter;  and  the  landscape,  though  we  do 
not  think  Sir  Edwin  had  then  visited 
Scotland,  exhibits  with  fidelity  the  scenery 
of  the  country.  The  picture  illustrates 
Burns’s  poetical  fable,  bearing  the  same 
title,  in  which  he  describes  two  dogs  con¬ 
versing  about  men  and  manners :  the 
animals  are  named  respectively  Ctesar  and 
Luath :  the  latter,  a  collie-dog,  belonged 
to  Burns,  and  was  eventually  killed  by 
some  person  ;  Ca?sar,  a  Newfoundland,  was 
merely  the  creature  of  the  poet's  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  poem  opens  with  a  description 
of  each,  as  they  sit  down  to  a  discussion  on 
their  masters  and  their  masters’  homes  : — 

“  ’Twa.<!  in  that  place  o’  Scotland’s  isle 
Tliat  bears  tlie  name  o’  auld  King  Coil, 

I'pon  a  bonnie  day  in  .Time, 

AVlicn  ■n-eai  ing  through  the  aftemoon, 

Twa  dogs  tliat  were  na  thrang  at  hame 
Eorgatlier'd  ance  upon  a  time. 

“  Tlie  first  I  name,  they  ca’d  him  Cfpsar, 

Wa.s  keepit  for  liis  lionour’s  pleasure  ; 

His  liair.  hi.s  size,  lii.s  mouth,  liis  lugs, 

Show’d  lie  was  nano  o’  Scotland’s  dogs 
Rut  whaljiit  (1)  some  iilace  far  abroad, 

MTicre  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

“  His  locked,  letter’d,  braw  brass  collar 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar  ; 

Rut  though  he  was  o’  high  degree. 

The  tient  a  pride  nac  pride  had  he ; 

Rut  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  carcssin’ 

Ev'n  wi’  a  tinkler-gipsey’s  mossin’,  (2) 

At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie,(.3) 

Xac  tawked  lyke,(4)  though  ere  so  duddic,(5 
Rut  he  wad  stan’t,  as  glad  to  sec  him. 

•  «  «  #  # 

The  tiflier  was  a  ploughman’s  collie, 

A  rli)-niinff,  ranting,  raving  billie, (6) 

Wil  l  for  his  friend  an’  comrade  had  him. 

And  in  his  freaks  had  I.uath  ca’d  him. 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  8ang,(7) 

Was  made  lang  sj-ne.  »  »  » 

“  He  was  a  gash  Iff]  an’  faithful  tyke 
A-  ever  lap  a  slciigh  (9)  or  dyke ; 

Hi-  honest,  sousic,(10)  baws’nt '  II)  Cicc 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  Jil ace. 

His  breast  was  white,  his  touzieT2)  back 
Weel  e|a/l  wi’  coat  o’  glossy  black  ; 

His  gain  i.  l.'l  tail,  wi’ upward  curl. 

Hung  o'er  his  hurdies  (11)  wi’  a  swirl. 

"  Xae  doubt  but  the)'  were  fain  o’  ither. 

An'  unco  pack  an’  thick  thegither  ; 

Wi'  eial  nose  whylcs  sniiir'd  and  snowkit.ll'i) 
Why!.':  mice  and  moiidicworts  Ifl)  they  howkil. 
Whyh  oiir'd  awa  in  lang  c.xcursion. 

An'  worry'd  itlu-r  in  diveision  ; 

I'niil  wi'  dalhn  '  17  weary  grown, 
t'lsrn  a  knowe  'p.  thi-y  -it  them  down. 

And  there  began  a  lang  digre  don 
About  the  lords  o’  the  ereation.” 


1  Whrlpol,  or  horn.  '2,  A  little  dog. 

.1  A  -mith's  forgi-. 

<  Tswke*!  tyke,  a  dog  with  matted  hair. 

Itagg*»l 

!,  Kefiow.  Rums  rwidcntly  nlltidr here  to  himself. 

7  fuchiillin'e  in  >  ’-sinn's  lingal. 

IH  Wirr,  ig-.ieiinis,  talkative. 

'!•  Ihteh.  GO  .Jolly. 

tl  Haring  a  wliifi  >tntK- down  the  f.ice. 

i'i,  .‘‘haggy  .  1,3  I’liimp. 

1i  Ixiins.  '1.');  Semtisl. 

Ifi,  Mob:,  17,  Mirriment. 

ts  Knoll. 

As  may  Ire  puppoaed,  the  view  taken  by 
the  animals  of  the  “  lords  o’  the  creation  ” 
IS  not  the  most  complimentary  :  their  lol¬ 
lies,  their  weaknesses,  and  their  incon¬ 
sistencies,  are  laid  bare  in  lanfstiago  as 
polite  as  might  bo  expected  from  such 
critics,  and  with  a  truth  that  few  would  be 
bold  enough  to  deny. 
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OBITUARY. 

JAMES  BAKER  PYXE. 

The  death  of  this  well-known  landscape- 
painter  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July  ;  the 
event  could  scarcely  surprise  any  of  his 
friends,  as  for  a  very  long  time  past  he  had 
been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health.  Mr. 
Pjne  was  in  his  seventieth  year. 

An  engraving  from  one  of  his  pictures, 
introduced  into  our  number  for  July  last, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  short  re¬ 
ference  to  him  and  his  works.  A  some¬ 
what  lengthened  notice  of  both  appears  in 
the  volume  of  the  Journal  for  1856, 
where  his  name  appears  in  the  illustrated 
series  of  papers  entitled  “  British  Artists,” 
and  previously  in  1840,  when  we  gave  a 
series  of  “  Portraits  of  British  Artists.”  A 
few  general  remarks  are  all,  therefore, 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  make  in 
recording  his  death. 

He  was  born  in  1800,  at  Bristol,  where 
he  passed  his  early  life ;  first  in" the  oflfice 
of  a  solicitor,  and  afterwards  as  an  artist, 
practising  painting,  teaching,  and  repair¬ 
ing  old  pictures.  In  1835  Mr.  Pyne  came 
to  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
exhibited  both  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Society  of  .British  Artists  :  his  works 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter,  of  Bond  Street,  father  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Carpenter,  formerly  Keeper  of  the 
Print-room  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
elder  Carpenter,  like  his  son,  was  a  man 
of  taste  and  judgment  in  Art ;  he  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  Mr.  Pyne’s  exhibited  pic¬ 
tures,  became  his  patron,  and,  in  time,  the 
possessor  of  some  of  the  artist’s  best 
works.  Mr.  Bought,  of  Regent  Street,  the 
picture-dealer,  was  another  gentleman  of 
whom  Mr.  Pyne  used  to  say,  that  he  was 
“a  friend  of  fine  taste,  integrity,  and 
enterprise,”  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
more  than  half  the  success  he  had  met  with 
since  his  residence  in  London. 

Since  the  y^ear  1841  he  did  not  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  Academy  ;  his  works  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  British  Institution,  and  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street, 
of  which  he  became  a  member,  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  elected  Vice-President,  an 
office  he  filled  during  several  years. 

Almost  from  the  outset  of  his  career  Mr. 
J’yne  aimed  at  the  representation  of  open 
expansive  landscape,  where  distance  de¬ 
mands  light  and  atmosphere ;  and  he  more 
especially^  selected  lake- scenery  as  that  the 
best  suited  for  the  expression  of  his  views  : 
we  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  seen  a 
picture  by  him  of  any  close  subject — 
shady  lanes,  entrances  to  woods,  deep 
glens,  &c.  lie,  however,  painted  some 
Venetian  views,  coast,  river,  and  harbour 
scenes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  latter 
chiefly  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Italy  in 
18-16.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a 
commission  from  Mr.  Agnew,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  to  paint  a  series  of  twenty-four  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  English  lakes  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  :  these  were  lithographed  on 
a  large  scale,  and  published  in  a  hand¬ 
some  folio  volume. 

In  1851  Mr.  Pyne  started  a  second  time 
for  the  Continent,  having  received  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  same  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher  to  execute  a  series  of  sketches,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Rhine,  and  extending  to 
the  furthermost  part  of  Italy.  After  an 
ab.sence  of  throe  years  he  returned  with  an 
immense  number  of  drawings,  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in  his 
studio :  some  few  of  them  were  subse¬ 
quently  transferred  to  canvas,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  ;  but 


we  do  not  remember  anything  in  the  form 
of  publication  resulting  from  the  tour. 

As  a  rule,  the  paintings  of  this  artist 
were  not  popular :  like  Turner’s  they"  were 
not  generally  intelligible.  The  eyes  of 
most  people  cannot  see  sunlight  in  a  pic¬ 
ture,  unless  in  contrast  with  strongly- 
marked  effects  of  shadow  ;  a  wide  expanse 
of  landscape  glowing  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  affording  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  painter  to  display  his  knowledge  of, 
and  his  power  to  express,  aerial  perspec¬ 
tive,  is  lost  upon  them ;  hence  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  white  and  of  delicate  blues  and 
reds  in  Pyne’s  paintings  are  not  sufficiently 
understood  and  appreciated,  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  for  them  the  name  of 
“  chalky  it  must  be  admitted  that  some¬ 
times  he  carried  this  quality  to  its  most  ex¬ 
treme  limits,  so  as  to  make  his  canvases 
not  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  and  of  late,  more 
especially,  he  occasionally  added  another 
quality  equally  to  be  deprecated — that  of 
hardness.  But  he  has  left  works  behind 
him  which,  if  their  colours  are  found  to  be 
permanent,  will  be  valued  hereafter  as 
among  the  best  of  our  modern  school  of 
landscape-painting. 

Mr.  Pyne  embodied  his  views  of  the 
theory  of  painting  in  some  excellent 
papers  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Art-Journal  several  years  ago  under  the 
respective  titles  of  ‘  ‘  Letters  on  Land¬ 
scape,”  and  “  The  Nomenclatux’e  of  Picto¬ 
rial  Art.” 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROAHNCES. 

Edinkuegh. — The  extension  of  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  hitherto  known  as  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Museum,  has  commenced.  The  new 
works  will  include  the  completion  of  the  central 
hall,  leaving  only  the  extreme  western  wing  to 
be  erected  at  a  future  time.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  now  in  progress  is  £30,000, 
and  three  years  are  allowed  for  their  comple¬ 
tion.  They  will  he  executed  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by"  Mr.  Matheson,  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
from  the  original  design  of  the  late  Captain 
Fowke. — The  statue  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Brewster 
was  uncovered  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  and  stands  about  7  feet 
6  inches  in  height.  The  material  used  by  the 
sculptor  is  Sicilian  marble.  The  statue  is  the 
result  of  a  public  subscription  commenced  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  was  presented  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

DuiiLiN. — An  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of 
the  late  Field-Marshal  Lord  Gough  is  to  be 
erected  in  Dublin.  Government  has  voted  the 
required  quantity  of  gun-metal,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  for  the  execution  of  the  work  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley",  R.A. 

BiiiMiNGHAM. — The  statue  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  by  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  of  this  town,  and 
of  which  a  model  was  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1868,  is,  by  consent  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Exchange  Committee,  to  be  placed  in 
the  bay  of  the  Exchange  Building  until  the 
new  Post  Office,  its  ultimate  destination,  is 
completed.  The  work  is  stated  to  be  of  marble, 
that  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air. 
On  a  bas-relief  ornamenting  the  pedestal  is  the 
representation  of  a  sick  girl  lying  on  a  couch, 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  hand  of  a  postman. 

BARvAnn  Castle. — A  building  has  been 
commenced  in  this  town  for  a  museum  of  Art 
and  Science  :  it  will  be  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowes,  and,  when  completed, 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Carlisle. — Mr.  Foley’s  fine  and  characte¬ 
ristic  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  been 
erected  in  its  destined  place,  Bampton  Moat, 
near  this  town.  The  figure — a  standing  one — 
is  habited  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter. 
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THE  BUKLIHGTOH  EINE  AETS 
CLUB. 

"We  congratulate  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  on  the  result  of  the  attention  with  which 
they  have  rewarded  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Art-Journal  on  the  subject  of  a  catalogue, 
apropos  of  their  Ceramic  Exhibition  in  1869.  A 
clear,  well-printed,  legible  catalogue  of  the 
valuable  and  interesting  works  which  now  cover 
their  walls  lies  before  us,  and,  although  it  in¬ 
volved  the  labour  of  manuscript  copy,  in  each 
instance  a  distinctive  label,  as  well  as  a  number, 
is  affixed  to  each  frame.  This  is  the  right  way 
to  enable  the  visitor  to  see  to  advantage  a  very 
important  collection. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  rooms,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  former  brief  notice,  was  the 
group  of  eighteen  original  drawings  lent  by 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  On  their  return  to 
Windsor,  they  have  been  replaced  by  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  the  size  of  the  originals,  con¬ 
tributed  by  order  of  her  Majesty.  In  some 
instances  these  autotypes  give  a  very  accurate 
representation  of  the  precious  originals.  Red 
chalk,  of  course,  is  represented  only  by  black 
pigment,  and  pencil  defies  the  copying  power 
of  the  photographic  process.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  value  of  the  copies  is  very  great. 

Twenty-nine  modern  engravings  of  the  works 
of  Raphael  have  been  lent  to  the  exhibition  by 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  aiyi  Co.  They  afford  a  valu¬ 
able  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  the 
work  of  some  of  the  finest  modern  engravers. 
There  is  a  fine  impression  of  Raphael  Morghen’s 
engraving  of  the  Transfiguration,  now  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  a  chcf-d'wuvre  of  the 
engraver’s  art.  With  this  may  be  compared 
the  yet  more  admirable  engraving,  by  P.  Muller, 
of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden,  that  wonderful  production  which  has 
mocked  almost  every  attempt  to  reproduce  it. 
Auguste  Oesnoyers  comes  very  close  to  these 
two  masterly  engravers,  in  his  reproductions  of 
the  Holy  Family,  called  La  Belle  Jardiniere, 
in  the  Louvre  ;  of  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  in 
the  Vatican ;  of  the  Madonna  commonly  called 
All  Biadime,  in  the  Louvre ;  of  ‘  La  Virgen 
del  Fez,’  in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid  ;  and  of  the 
‘  St.  Catherine,’  in  our  National  Gallerjn 
Raphael  Morghen’s  engravings  of  the  ‘  Madonna 
del  Granduca,’  from  the  Pitti  Galler}'-  at 
Florence,  bearing  the  motto  “  Pulchra  es  et 
Decora,  Mater  te  Virgo,”  and  of  the  ‘  Madonna 
del  Cardellino,’  in  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence,  are 
also  there.  The  national  and  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  engravers,  is  reflected  in  the 
renderings  they  have  respectively  given  of  these 
famous  works.  Glancing  at  the  majority  of  the 
collection,  we  find  the  ideal  virgins  of  Raphael 
invested  with  a  sort  of  meretricious  prettiness 
by  the  French  engravers,  and  with  vacant  tri¬ 
viality  by  the  Italians.  Raphael  Morghen,  weak 
as  he  is  in  drawing,  reflects  the  surface  beauty 
of  the  original,  while  the  spiritual  ideal  of  the 
painter  seems  to  gleam  from  the  work  of  Muller. 
We  should  like  to  see  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Strange,  such  as  his  Danae,  side  by  side  with 
this  valuable  collection. 

A  portfolio  of  fac-similes  of  the  engravings 
of  Marco  da  Ravenna  lies  on  the  table  of  the 
club.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  low  price  at 
which  very  faithful  copies  of  a  class  of  engrav¬ 
ings  of  considerable  interest  are  produced.  It 
would  he  interesting  to  see  the  application  of 
this  process  Ito  some  of  the  finer  engravings  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  copies  in  question 
are  produced  by  the  autotype  process. 

A  painting  in  tempera,  or  rather  in  a  medium 
of  oil  and  wax,  of  Cleopatra,  ascribed  to  J\Iichel 
Angelo,  is  accompanied  by  the  engraving  of  the 
same,  published  in  Ottley’s  “  Italian  School  of 
Design;”  by  a  chalk  drawing,  being  the  original 
from  which  the  engraving  was  made;  and  by  an 
autotype  of  another  drawing,  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  handled,  in  the  Louvre.  N either  of  these 
beautiful  copies,  however,  has  the  agonised  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  original,  although  they  all  exceed 
it  in  beauty.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  directed 
upwards  are  more  lost  to  view  in  the  painting 
than  in  either  of  the  reproductions. 

^  Besides  the  royal  collection,  no  less  than 
eighty-eight  “  original  drawings  by  Raphael 
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Sanzio  and  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,”  are 
exhibited  by  the  Burlington  Club.  Although 
naturally  unsigned,  we  think  there  can  he  but 
little  doubt  that  at  least  the  majority  are  rightly 
so  attributed.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
why  the  study  for  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
cartoon  of  the  Beautiful  Gate,  which  hears  the 
name  of  the  Cardinal  del  Ponte,  is  not  attributed 
to  Giulio  Romano — whose  coarser  and  more 
earthy  touch,  as  compared  with  that  of  Raphael, 
is  so  evident  in  the  working  out  of  the  original 
designs  of  the  great  artist  of  the  cartoons. 

The  Burlington  Club  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  lovers  of  Art  for  the  care,  judgment,  and 
good  taste,  with  which  they  have  collected, 
arranged,  displayed,  and  catalogued  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  present  exhibition.  The  catalogue 
will  preserve  a  permanent  record  that  will  be 
of  value  in  the  future  history  of  Art.  We  have 
only  to  suggest,  if  the  cost  could  he  met  by 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  institution, 
that  a  partially  illustrated  catalogue  would 
he  a  production  worthy  of  the  club. 


THE  EUSSIAH  INDUSTEIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

In  our  former  articles  we  have  spoken  of  the 
glass,  porcelain,  and  mosaics  ;  of  the  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold  work ;  of  the  furniture,  and 
wood-carving.  If  we  add  to  these  the  gold 
embroidery  and  hrocards,  many  of  which  show 
great  beauty  of  design  ;  and  the  lace,  which  is 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  we  have  enume¬ 
rated  all  the  departments  of  Art-industry  re¬ 
presented  in  the  exhibition.  Towards  the  end 
of  June  a  new  annexe  was  opened,  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  history  of  Russian 
Art.  The  idea,  suggested  probably  by  the 
Galleria  de  V Historic  du  Travail  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  was  admirable ;  for  the 
history  of  Art  in  Russia  is  a  subject  on  which 
even  archasologists  have  somewhat  vague  no¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  idea  has  been 
carried  out  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  objects 
exhibited,  many  of  which  possess  great  interest 
and  beauty,  have  been  collected  in  haste  and 
not  always  chosen  with  judgment.  They  are 
arranged  neither  in  classes  nor  chronologically, 
and  there  is  no  catalogue  to  assist  in  determining 
the  date  and  place  of  manufacture.  The  visitor, 
therefore,  who  has  studied  only  Western  archae¬ 
ology,  finds  himself  in  a  strange  land  without 
map  or  compass,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated 
visits  and  by  drawing  information  from  other 
sources  that  ho  can  understand  the  historical 
meaning  of  the  various  objects  he  sees.*  Even 
then  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  he  will  find 
that  the  collection  is  not  only  ill-arranged,  but 
extremely  incomplete,  especially  for  the  earlier 
periods.  There  are  a  few  old  ecclesiastical 
vessels  from  Novgorod,  but  where  are  those 
that  are  said  to  he  preserved  in  Moscow,  in 
Kieff,  and  in  Pokoff  ?  It  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  have  not  been  brought 
together,  for  they  would  probably  have  supplied 
the  means  of  solving  the  important  problem  as 
to  whether  Russia  possessed  a  genuine  native 
Art  before  the  introduction  of  the  Arts  of  the 
West.  The  ecclesiastical  antiquities  from 
Novgorod  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  for  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  but  a  careful  examination  shows  that  the 
articles  in  question,  though  undoubtedly  an¬ 
cient,  can  lay  no  claim  to  bo  Russian  in  style.  A 
few  of  the  oldest  are  purely  Byzantine,  and  the 
others  are  evidently  German. 

These  latter  are  to  some  extent  modified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  the  modifications  are  slovenly  made.  The 
Roman  cross  is  changed  into  the  Greek,  hut  St. 
Peter  holds  the  kej's  as  he  does  in  Nuremberg 
or  Cologne !  This  need  not  excite  astonishment, 
for,  in  the  Middle  Ages  Novgorod — a  great 
commercial  republic  of  300,000  inhabitants — 
stood  in  close  relation  with  the  West,  especially 


*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  a  printed 
catalogue,  but  it  affords  little  assistance  to  the  student 
of  Russian  Art. 
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with  Germany,  and  was  long  an  important 
station  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  If  an  old 
Russian  style  exists — as  to  which  we  begin  to 
have  grave  doubts — it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  these  ecclesiastical  vessels,  for  they 
can  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  either  in  form 
or  ornamentation.  Much  more  peculiar  and 
national  is  the  rough  embroidery  of  the  peasants. 
The  specimens  exhibited  are  new,  but  the 
designs  are  traditional,  and  probably  of  great 
antiquity.  They  are  rudely  executed,  yet  in 
many  of  them  the  design  is  peculiar  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Have  we  not  here,  perhaps,  the  elements 
of  a  national  style  of  ornament  ? 

Leaving  the  difficult  question  of  ancient 
Russian  Art  unsolved,  we  turn  to  the  more 
modern  objects  exhibited,  which  illustrate  the 
history  of  Russian  Art-industry,  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  dowm  to  the 
present  time.  They  may  be  divided  into  five 
sections  :  (1.)  Carving  in  ivory  ;  (2.)  Work  in 
steel  and  niello ;  (3.)  Enamels;  (4.)  Porcelain 
and  Glass  ;  and  (5.)  Pietra  dura. 

(1.)  Carving  in  Ivory. — From  a  verj'  early 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Archangel  possessed 
remarkable  dexterity  in  the  carving  of  ivory, 
procured  from  the  tooth  of  the  walrus,  which 
is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  White  Sea. 
Peter  the  Great,  ever  anxious  to  bring  out  all  the 
possible  resources  of  his  country,  endeavoured 
to  develop  this  industry,  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  to-  Archangel  a  number  of  Dutch  designs  to 
serve  as  models.  Elisabeth  and  Catherine  II., 
following  in  his  footsteps,  sent  designs  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XV.,  and  gave  orders  for  elabo¬ 
rate  pieces  of  furniture,  some  of  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  present  collection.  They  are 
cabinets  veneered  with  ivory,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  some  places  a  peculiar  greenish 
tinge.  The  principal  carvings  are  pierced,  and 
backed  with  tin-foil.  Since  that  time  the 
industry — if  industry  it  may  be  called — has 
made  little  or  no  progress.  No  new  designs 
have  been  produced,  and  the  execution  has 
retained  its  rude,  primitive  character. 

(2.)  Steel  and  Niello  TFork. — About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  several  iron-wmrks  and 
a  manufactory  of  arms  were  founded  at  Zula, 
a  small  town  situated  about  loO  miles  to  the 
south  of  Moscow'.  From  that  time,  down  to 
the  present  day,  Zula  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  workers  in  iron.  Peter  the  Great  reorgan¬ 
ised  and  extended  the  manufactory,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  it  an  intelligent  workman,  called 
Demidoff,  who  ably  carried  out  the  designs  of 
his  master,  and  became  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  great  Russian  families.  The  excellence  to 
which  the  workmen  had  attained  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine,  is  shown  by  two  toilette-table.s  in 
steel  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  exhibited  in 
the  present  collection.  They  might  easily  he 
mistaken  for  works  of  first-rate  French  work¬ 
men  of  the  period.  From  the  East  then,  Zula 
workmen  borrowed  the  art  of  producing  niello 
work,  for  which  they  soon  became  famous. 
The  process  consisted  of  engraving  on  the  steel 
or  sjlver  wdth  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and 
letting  into  the  engraved  lines  a  composition  of 
sulphur,  lead,  and  oil.  Several  examples  of 
this  work  are  exhibited,  but  none  of  them  are 
in  any  way  remarkable.  The  oldest  specimen  we 
have  found  show's  a  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Since  the  time  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  scarcely  any  artistic  progress  has  been  made. 
The  rococo  designs  which  she  introduced  are 
stiR  almost  exclusively  employed,  and  the  work 
is  produced  in  a  cheaper  but  much  less  durable 
way.  The  composition  is  no  longer  put  into 
engraved  lines,  but  simply  laid  on  and  passed 
through  the  fire. 

(3.)  Enamels. — The  Russian  enamels  are  of  two 
kinds,  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The 
oldest  is  a  kind  of  cloisonnage  (Skannoe  dyelo).  In 
this,  the  outline  of  the  ornamentation  is  formed 
by  a  fine  twisted  wire  attached  to  the  plate,  and 
the  enclosed  spaces  are  filled  up  with  email ; 
accordingly  each  piece  of  email  is  separated  from 
its  neighbour  by  a  piece  of  wire,  which  gives  to 
the  object,  when  the  design  is  small,  something 
of  the  character  of  filigree  work.  The  best 
examples  of  this  kind  of  Art  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Alexis  (1665—1676),  who 
brought  workmen  from  Italy  and  Germany, 
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j  and  turned  one  of  the  ■wings  of  his  palace  into 

1  a  workshop.  Various  specimens  are  exhibited — 

I  caskets,  drinking-cups,  buttons,  &c. — and  many 

1  of  them  are  remarkahh'  for  heaut'c  of  design  and 

!  colour.  The  other  kind  of  itussian  entail 

:  {Vntyujsloe  dyclo)  resembles  in  appearance 

coarse  porcelain.  Upon  the  metal  is  laid  a 
coating  of  coarse  ■\shite  enamel,  on  which  the 

1  design  is  made  with  metallic  colours ;  the 

whole  is  then  passed  through  the  hre.  During 
the  best  period  of  the  seventeenth  centur}',  the 
designs  were  taken  chiefly  from  Dutcfi  and 
;  German  engravings.  A  considerable  number 

of  drinking  vessels  are  exhibited  in  the  present 
!  collection.  The  designs  can  make  no  preten- 

1  sions  to  originality,  hut  the  colouring  is  pecu- 

.  liar. 

(4.)  Porcelain  and  Glass. — The  imperial  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  porcelain  and  glass  was  founded 
by  the  ilmpress  Catherine  (ITGfl — 1796),  who 
]  had  ideas  on  Art-industry,  and  the  means  of 

!  fostering  it.  far  in  advance  of  her  time.  During 

1  her  reign  some  admirable  works  in  porcelain 

j  were  produced,  but  they  are  here  poorly  repre¬ 

sented.  Of  the  more  modern  ones  we  have 
already  spoken  in  a  former  paper.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass,  though  placed  by  the  empress 
on  a  level  with  that  of  porcelain,  did  not  attain 
to  the  same  excellence.  At  first,  the  forms 
were  Dutch  ;  afterwards  they  were  borrowed 
from  Bohemia,  and  made  if  possible,  still 
heavier  than  the  originals.  Since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Junstinian  Benafede  to  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  manufactory,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Bohemian  influence  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  Italian. 

(o.)  Pietra  dura. — This  is  the  youngest  of 
the  Bussian  Art- industries,  but  it  has  already 
s'urpasstd  all  the  others.  Though  the  Imperial 

1  JIanufactory  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the 

j  Kmperor  IS'icholas,  it  already  produces  work 

whi'-h,  lor  variety  and  beauty  of  materials,  and 
!  (juality  of  workmanship,  may  he  fairly  compared 

1  with  that  of  the  best  Italian  Bietradurists.  A 

:  cabinet,  designed  by  HI.  Monighetti,  and  two 

circular  tables,  are  as  fine  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  work  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The  use 
of  nephrite — a  beautiful  green  stone  of  various 
shades,  found  in  great  variety  in  the  Ural 
Hlountains — enables  the  workman  to  give  to 
'  green  leaves  a  variety  and  delicacy  of  colour 

which  is  wanting  in  the  Italian-work.  The 
naturalistic  tendency  which  we  noticed  in  the 
;  gold  and  silver  works  and  in  wood-carving,  is 

here  equally  strong,  so  that  the  artistic  beaut}^ 
i.s  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  striving  after 
jterfeet  imitation.  This  is  doubtless  a  defect, 
but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted,  as  it  gives  pro- 
mi.se  for  the  future  ;  it  ensures  at  least  one  of 
the  element.s  of  excellence  in  Art-industry, 
je'iinst'iking-conscientiousness. 

'I'o  these  industries  ought  to  bo  added,  the 
goM  and  silver  work.  "We  have  refrained  from 
speaking  of  it  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
specimens  f-xhibited  are  of  foreign  production, 
.and  those  of  Russian  manufacture  are  scarcely 
de  rving  of  spcci.al  notice.  To  these,  the 
“  imagi  ”  form  an  excfrption  ;  but  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  present  eolb  etion  arc  not  sulli- 
<  iently  numr  rous  to  justify  general  conclusions. 
We  hope  to  devote  a  separate  article  to  them, 
when  wo  shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  of 
e  amining  those  of  Novgorod,  Hloscow,  and 
KiefT. 

Siieh  ar>  the  old  Russian  Art-industries  as 
repre  •nted-  and,  let  us  add  in  justice,  im¬ 
perfectly  represented  in  this  retrosjiectivc 
museum.  'I’hey  have  been  hitherto  originated, 
and  almost,  exclusively  supported,  by  the 
.  go-vemment,  but  are  now  haiipilv  beginning^to 

!  t'!  take  r'tot  among  the  [icople.  In  this  resjiect 

the  efforl-  of  HIr.  ObschenikofT,  a  gold  and 
silver-smith  of  HIo  cow,  to  form  a  school  of 
artist-workmen,  d‘  .iTve  the  higlicst  juaisc. 
Such  project-e  are  •  frhiin  in  Ru.ssia  to  hear  good 
fruit.  The  Ru  iianc  seem  wanting  in  that 
fertility  of  imagination  which  can  alone  enable 
a  nation  to  take  a  high  position  in  Art,  but 
they  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  certain 
manual  dexterity,  that,  under  proper  guid¬ 
ance.  would  enable  them  to  take  at  least  a 
creditable  jdace  in  .Art-industry. 

I).  HIaCKE.NZIE  W.U.LACE,  HI. A. 

CEYSTAL  PALACE. 

THE  nCTURE-GALLERY. 

Our  annual  ramble  through  this  gallery  has, 
from  uncontrollable  circumstances,  been  made 
later  this  year  than  usual ;  yet  although  what 
is  known  as  the  “  season  ”  is  now  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  the  Crystal  Palace  is  never  without 
an  attendance  of  visitors  more  or  less  numerous 
to  justify  our  attention  at  any  time  of  the  year 
to  the  exhibited  works  of  Fine  Art. 

A  collection,  even  were  it  a  national  one, 
that  contains  nearly  1,500  pictures,  exclusive  of 
sculptures,  as  does  that  in  the  Palace,  must 
almost  inevitably  include  works  of  various 
degrees  of  merit.  It  would  be  absurd  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Sydenham  gallery  with  that  of  any 
public  or  private  collection  where  the  most 
careful  supervision  is  made  to  secure  the  best 
works  which  are  available.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  any  artist,  whether  British  or  foreign, 
who  can  show,  at  least,  some  proofs  of  merit,  is 
a  welcome  contributor ;  and  Mr.  Wass,  who  has 
most  efficiently  filled  the  post  of  “keeper” 
since  the  gallery  -was  first  opened,  now  fifteen 
years  ago,  loses  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
most  attractive  productions  offered  to  him ; 
e.xercising,  of  course,  his  own  discretion  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  them.  It  must  clearly 
be  understood  that  the  gallery  is  a  “  market” 
for  artists,  and  many  have  found  it  by  no  means 
a  disadvantageous  one,  and  thereby  been 
encouraged  by  the  sale  of  their  contributions  to 
persevere  and  to  make  progress  till  they  have 
acquired  a  reputation. 

But  we  find  in  the  long  corridor  in  which  the 
pictures  hang  some  by  painters  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the  Art  of 
our  time  : — SirW.  Allan’s  ‘Jonah  cast  into  the 
Sea  ;  ’  F.  R.  Pickersgill’s  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  ’ 
T.  Uwins’s  ‘Carrying  the  Lily  [at  a  Church 
Festival;’  Lidderdale’s  ‘Waiting;’  Hlarshall 
Claxton’s  ‘  Age  of  Innocence  ;  ’  Miss  R.  Solo¬ 
mon’s  ‘  Beatrix  w'elcoming  Harry  Esmond  to 
Walcoto  ;  ’  J.  Webb’s  ‘  The  Lazy  Scheldt  ’ 
and  ‘Dover;’  A.  Cole’s  ‘Up  Park,  Sussex;’ 
T.  HI.  Joy’s  ‘The  Gipsy’s  Warning;’  Erskine 
Nicol’s  ‘  Bewildered  ’ — one  of  his  capital  little 
Irish  “bits,”  a  small  but  nice  picture  ;  ‘  Even¬ 
ing,’  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ;  G.  C.  Stan¬ 
field’s  ‘  Kenneth  Camber  Abbey,  Stirling  ;  ’  ‘  A 
Shady  Lane,  by  F.  W.  Hulme  ;  ’  J.  E.  Hodg¬ 
son’s  ‘Taking  home  the  Bride,  a.d.,  1612;’ 

‘  Hlargaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI.,’  by 
J.  Hayllar ;  T.  M.  Joy’s  ‘  Charles  I.  taking 
leave  of  his  Children ;  ’  G.  C.  Stanfield’s 
‘  Abbey  of  Arnstein,  on  the  Rhine ;  ’  ^with 
examples  of  Niemann,  E.  Boddington,  J.  Hardy, 
W.  Gill,  J.  Noble,  Armfield,  G.  Chambers, 
Viclcers,  J.  F.  Herring,  C.  Hlarshall,  Rankley, 
&c. ;  and  inbhe  Water-colour  Gallery,  works  h}^ 
Maplcstone,  E.  HI.  Wimperis,  Hliss  E.  Sharpe, 
E.  Hull,  Hliss  A.  Claxton,  A.  Tidey,  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  E.  Richardson,  D.  Cox,  jun.,  Nesficld, 
E.  P.  Brandard,  HIrs.  Backhouse,  A.  Cole,  &c. 
There  W'ould  bo  no  difficulty  in  selecting  some 
pleasing  pictures  from  the  works  of  these 
and  other  artists  represented  in  the  gallery. 

Foreign  schools  always  make  a  largo  show 
hero;  and  many  of  the  pictures  are  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  names!  attached  to  them ;  such 
as  those  by  Do  Koysor,  Van  Schendel,  Do 
Bruyeker,  Vcrboeckhovcn,  Robbe,  who  has  one 
or  two  well-painted  ‘  Sheep,’  Hladamo  Geefs, 
Taymans,  Dillens,  Stoequart,  Jacobson,  whose 
‘On  the  Coast  of  Norway  —  sunset,’  and 
‘Village  Scene  in  Westphalia  —  moonlight,’ 
would,  though  small,  do  credit  to  any  collec¬ 
tion.  Waugiiicre’s  largo  ])icture  of  ‘  Gurth 
and  Wamba,’ — the  figui-cs  life-size, — is  not  an 
agreeable  subject,  but  it  shows  some  powerful 
painting.  Gianette’s  great  gallery-picture, 

‘  Bernabo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Hlilan,  receiving 
the  Nuncios  of  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  in  1361,’  is 
still  hero ;  its  size  is,  doubtless,  a  diflicidty  in  the 
way  of  its  finding  a  purchaser :  wc  described 
the  work  last  year. 

'The  interesting  series  of  A'icws  in  Africa,  by 
Hlr. ']'.  Baines,  to  which  reference  was  also  made 
last  year,  yet  occupies  the  small  room  of  the 
jiicture-gallery,  and  attract,  as  they  deserve,  a 
large  attendance  of  visitors. 

POMPEII  IN  LONDON. 

Such  is  the  title  given  to  a  remarkable  series  of 
photo-sculptural  pictures  now  exhibited  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  and  no  one  should  visit  that 
favourite  place  of  resort  without  seeing  one  of 
the  most  interesting  “galleries”  we  have  ever 
examined.  A  room  in  the  Roman  vestibule,  at 
the  tropical  end  of  the  building,  has  been  ex¬ 
pressly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  these 
works,  which  may  be  classed  in  three  divisions, 
occupying  three  sides  of  the  temporary  apart¬ 
ment,  each  having  a  range  of  square  magnify¬ 
ing  glasses,  through  which  the  spectator  looks 
at  the  subject  as  through  a  stereoscope. 

Commencing  on  the  left-hand  side  are  twenty- 
four  views  of  Pompeii  as  it  now  stands  :  all  are 
coloured  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original 
objects,  which  appear  to  the  eye  of  actual  life- 
size;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one  is 
not  standing  in  the  very  city  of  the  dead,  amid 
broken  columns,  and  shattered  walls,  and  de¬ 
serted  shrines  :  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the 
printed  catalogue  when  it  says,  “that  they  seem 
the  natural  objects  themselves,  and  the  charmed 
spectator  fancies  he  is  actually  walking  among 
these  imposing  and  famous  buildings.”  We 
must,  however,  point  out  that  in  three  or  four 
of  the  views,  owing  probably  to  some  dis¬ 
arrangement  of  the  photographer’s  apparatus, 
or  some  defect  in  the  lenses  used,  sundry 
columns  are  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
others  show  a  slight  curve ;  stiU,  though  these 
defects  mar,  in  some  measure,  accuracy  of  re¬ 
presentation,  the  interest  of  the  scene  loses 
little  by  them. 

Prominent  in  this  series  are  the  ‘  Street  of 
Tombs,’  from  the  Herculaneum  Gate  to  the 
village  Augusto  Felice;  the  ‘House  of  the 
Faun,’  described  as  the  most  spacious  '  and 
beautiful  in  Pompeii ;  the  ‘  House  of  Marcus 
Lucretius,’  one  of  the  more  recent  discoveries ; 
the  ‘Villa  of  Diomedes;’  the  ‘Temple  of 
Jupiter,’  with  several  other  temples ;  the 
‘  Pantheon  of  Augustus,’  the  ‘  Basilica,’  ‘  Public 
Baths,’  &c.  In  lact,  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
doomed  city  which  has  been  brought  to  light, 
that  is  not  represented  either  by  itself,  or  in 
combination  with  other  portions. 

The  end  of  the  room  and  the  right-hand  side 
are  occupied  by  a  series  of  pictures,  which,  like  ' 

the  photo-sculpture  views,  are  examined  through 
apertures  of  glass.  They  consist,  first,  of 
fifteen  views  of  buildings,  &c.,  restored :  these 
are  painted  from  plans  of  the  localities,  inter¬ 
preted  according  to  the  architectural  remains 
now  existing  ;  the  costumes  and  dresses  of  the 
figures  introduced  being  copied  from  the 
Pompeian  paintings  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Hluseum  of  Naples.  Thus  we  have  Pompeii  as 
it  is,  and  much  of  Pompeii  as  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  when  the  flood  of  burning  lava  from 
the  adjacent  mountain,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
hid  it  from  human  sight  through  these  long 
ages.  Following  them  are  eleven  paintings, — 

‘  Scenes  of  Pompeian  Life ;’  ‘  Criminal  Judgment 
in  the  Basilica;’  ‘Sacrifice  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter;’  ‘Hlarket  in  Pompeii;’  ‘Combat  of 
Gladiators  in  the  Amphitheatre  ;  ’  ‘  A  Quarrel 
between  the  Pompeians  and  Nocarini,  in  the 
Corridor  of  the  Amphitheatre,’  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  city  ;  ‘  A  Chariot-Race  ;  ’ 

‘  An  Eruption  of  Hlount  Vesu-vius  ;  ’  ‘  The  Last 

Days  of  Pompeii,’  &c. :  the  last  two  are  vivid 
representations  of  the  terrible  calamity  which 
consigned  this  famous  place  to  destruction. 

The  English  public  is  indebted  to  Signor 
Giacomo  Luzzati,  an  Italian  artist,  for  this 
most  instructive  and  interesting  exhibition, 
upon  the  production  of  which  he  has  spent 
much  time  and  labour.  In  [Naples  it  gained 
the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  a 
“  decoration  ;  ”  while  the  municipality  of  the 
city  awarded  him  substantial  honours.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  his  labours  will  not  he  unappre¬ 
ciated  here,  for  they  deserve  every  encourage¬ 
ment. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  in  the 
entrance  to  the  principal  room  are  to  be  seen 
several  models  in  relief,  of  Pompeii,  made  on  a 
geometrically  proportionate  scale  :  these  should 
not  bo  overlooked. 

JEA^^  A.  D.  INGRES. 

A  VERY  important  and  interesting  addition  to 
previous  biographical  notices  of  the  great 
French  master — arranged  in  a  single  volume 
by  the  Viscount  Henri  Delaborde,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  house  of  Plon — has  recently 
appeared,  and  been  warmly  welcomed  in  Art- 
circles.  Its  distinctive  peculiarity  consists  in 
this,  that  it  presents  a  rich  repertory  of  extracts 
from  the  ■  painter’s  memoranda  and  letters. 
The  editor  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  copious 
mine  of  this  sterling  material  placed  at  his 
command.  This  is  ever  the  most  satisfactory 
reminiscence  of  men  great  or  singular  in  their 
generation.  It  unconsciously  realises  a  por¬ 
trait  from  their  own  hands  touched  with 
special  truth  and  striking  character.  Ingres 
was  a  man  of  singular  idiosyncrasy — quite 
a  leader,  from  the  combination  of  self-will, 
sagacity,  and  energy-— devoted  to  his  profession 
with  a  very  religion  of  zeal,  and  morbidly 
jealous  of  neglect  or  hostile  censure.  He  was 
subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  prolonged  neglect  for 
the  first  half  of  his  life.  This,  however,  was 
succeeded  by  an  equivalent  reaction.  His 
works  were  esteemed  to  merit  a  special  saloon 
in  the  great  exhibition  of  1855 ;  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  native  city,  BesanQon,  with  a 
genuine  crown  of  gold  ;  and  he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  so  he  closed  a  long 
life  of  eighty-six  years. 

A  few  excerpta  from’ this  volume  will,  we  feel 
assured,  be  agreeable  to  our  readers.  In  his 
thirty-second  year,  while  still  under  a  cloud, 
he  thus  notes  his  faith  in  Art : — 

‘vln  respect  to  Art  I  am  unchanged.  I 
trust  that  age  and  reflection  have  matured  my 
taste  without  impairing  the  ardour  of  my 
feelings.  My  devotion  is  ever  for  Raphael  and 
his  times — for  the  ancients,  but,  above  all,  for 
the  divine  Greeks. 

“  I  am  reproached  for  being  exclusive, 
accused  of  injustice  in  regard  to  whatever  is 
neither  antique  nor  Raphael.  Nevertheless,  I 
can  cultivate  an  affection  for  the  diminutive 
masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
because  they  have  expressed,  after  their  own 
manner,  the  truth — have  succeeded,  even  admi¬ 
rably,  in  copying  nature,'as  she  appeared  before 
their  eyes.  No,  I  am  not  exclusive,  except  in 
the  repulsion  of  whatever  is  false.” 

“  Taste  should  be  incessantly  refined '  by 
dwelling  upon  masterpieces ;  it  is  but  mere 
loss  of  time  to  toil  in  other  scrutinies.  A 
glance  of  recognition  suffices  for  beauties  of 
inferior  quality  :  they  need  no  study,  much 
less  imitation.” 

“  What  they  call  ‘  touch  ’  is  a  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  execution.  It  is  a  quality  of  unstirling 
endowment,  a  distinction  of  vain  artists,  who 
abandon  the  imitation  of  nature  simply  to 
display  a  trick  of  skill.  Touch,  be  it  ever  so 
accomplished,  should  not  be  obtrusive,  other¬ 
wise  it  obstructs  illusion.  It  exhibits  a  pro¬ 
cess  instead  of  an  object ;  instead  of  embodying 
a  thought,  it  betrays  a  mode  of  manipulation.” 
(We  leave  the  Gevartius  of  Vandyke  to  meet  this 
theory). 

“  The  frescoes  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  at  Flo¬ 
rence  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  complete 
historic  works  after  those  of  Raphael.” 

Next  to  Raphael,  Poussin  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  greatest  object  of  the  artist’s  admiration. 
He  thus  illustrates  his  genius  ; — 

“  Without  leaving  the  Campagna  of  Rome — 
almost  Rome  itself — the  immemorial  Poussin 
revealed  the  picturesque  endowment  of  Italy. 
He  therein  discovered  a  new  world — even  as 
did  Americo  Vespucio  and  others — but  his  was 
the  calmer  conquest.  Poussin — be  his  name  in 
honour’s  highest  roll — could  discover  in  the 
country  which  he  so  subtilely  scanned,  what  had 
wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  others — even  of 
Titian,  Carracci,  and  Domenechino,  all  great 
historic  painters,  and,  for  that  same  reason, 
great  masters  of  landscape  ;  for  it  is  only  the 
true  painters  of  historic  theme  who  can  do 
justice  to  the  expression  of  landscape.  By 
him  first,  and  by  him  alone,  was  a  special  style 


*  Ingees  :  sa  Vie,  ses  Travattx,  sa  Docteinb.  Paris, 
Henry  Plon,  Imprimeur-Editeur.  1870. 
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associated  with  Italian  nature.  By  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  taste  of  his  works  he  proved  his 
mastery  of  that  nature,  insomuch  that  people 
became  accustomed,  on  beholding  some  glorious 
scene,  to  e.x claim  ‘  How  ruussinesque  ” 

“The  genius  of  Poussin,”  he  adds,  “would 
not  have  carried  him  so  far  and  borne  him  so 
high  in  the  philosophy  of  painting,  had  he  not 
given  it  the  auxiliary  of  a  sustained  study  of 
ancient  authors  and  conversational  intercourse 
with  men  of  approved  intelligence.” 

Remarkably — indeed,  it  might  be  said,  ran- 
corously — in  contrast  with  the  worship  of  Ingres 
for  Raphael,  was  his  depreciation  of  Rubens, 
in  whom  he  only  recognised  a  gross  colourist. 

“Yes,”  he  says,  “Rubens  was  a  great 
painter,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Artistically  he 
personified  the  butcher :  beyond  all  else  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea  of  fresh  flesh, 
and  its  exhibition  in  the  stall  of  his  picture.” 

Addressing  his  pupils  he  83313,  “  You  are  my' 
pupils,  consequently  my  friends.  As  such, 
were  you  to  meet  an  enemy  of  mine  in  the 
streets,  ymu  would  not  offer  him  the  courtesy  of 
a  salute.  Then,  mark  me,  when  you  en¬ 
counter  Rubens  in  a  museum,  turn  aside,  for  if 
you  commune  with  him,  he  will,  of  a  surety', 
reflect  back  a  bad  word  on  me  and  my  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission,  when  intimat¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  of  Ingres,  to  overlook  his 
thorough  love  of  music.  In  his  boyhood  it 
had  been  intended  by'  his  father  that  he  should 
study  it  as  a  profession,  and  he  had  been  partly 
educated  as  a  violinist.  There  could  not  then 
be  a  stronger  evidence  of  his  intense  passion  for 
painting  than  is  presented  in  his  resignation  of 
the  other  for  it.  HowevCr,  in  his  after-life,  in 
its  clouds,  its  storms,  and  occasional  sunshine, 
its  seclusion,  or  its  more  social  intercourse,  he 
found  in  music’s  finest  inspirations  his  greatest 
consolation  and  charm. 

“Let  us  ever  worship,”  he  lay'S  it  down  in 
one  of  his  memoranda,  “  with  the  same  impas¬ 
sioned  ardour,  Gliick,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and 
him,  who  is  the  Raphael  of  our  music,  Mozart. 
....  To  them  one  returns  incessantly  ;  their 
beauties  are  so  inexhaustible  that  they  seem 
always  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  ‘  the  last 
still  loveliest.’  ” 

“  I  no  longer  seek  concerts,  which  are  too 
exhausting  to  my  nerves  ;  but  I  love  chamber 
quartetts  and  the  music  of  the  piano.  Thus 
music  is  enjoyed  lone  and  unalloyed.  Then 
it  is  that  it  comes  on  the  palate  with  its 
richest  flavour.  My  excellent  Delphine  (Ma¬ 
dame  Ingres)  charms  my  solitude  almost  every 
evening  with  the  sonatas  of  the  divine  Haydn, 
which  she  interprets  not  with  the  pedantry  of 
a  virtuoso — which  I  detest — but  with  genuine 
musical  feelings,  and — I  sometimes  accompany 
her.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Ingres  had  in  him 
much  of  the  good  and  of  the  great. 


THE  ‘  MAZAEIN  LIBRARY.’ 

The  works  of  Mariano  Fortuni,  some  of  which 
we  lately  noticed,  mark  a  new  era  in  water¬ 
colours.  Dashed  in  with  a  rapid  brush,  they 
have  a  brilliancy'  and  force  which  are  special 
to  this  artist.  The  use  of  body-colour  is 
very  sparingly  resorted  to  ;  and  the  breadth 
of  handling  is  matter  for  admiration  and  for 
study.  The  price  which  they  command  is 
fabulous  for  water-colour  drawings.  One  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  Mr.  MacLean,  No.  7, 
Haymarket,  was  snapped  up  before  it  had  been 
three  hours  in  his  rooms,  and  had  three  com¬ 
peting  purchasers  at  the  considerable  price  of 
seven  hundred  guineas.  This  picture  repre¬ 
sents  the  interior  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  now 
the  Imperial  Iiibrary',  in  Paris.  A  cypher  with 
the  cardinal’s  hat  above,  and  a  bust  of  the  wily 
Italian,  the  successor  of  the  great  Richelieu, 
and  the  husband  (there  is  reason  to  believe; 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  identifies  the  spot.  An  old 
courtier,  wigged  and  spectacled,  in  the  heavily' 
flapped  coat,  embroidered  vest,  short  breeches, 
and  silk  stockings,  worn  by  our  great  gveat 
grandfathers,  sits  deeply  immersed  in  a  pon- 
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derous  folio,  which  he  balances  upon  his  knees  ; 
his  face  is  so  admirably  expressive,  that  you 
can  almost  tell  what  it  is  he  is  reading.  Three 
or  four  other  old  gentlemen  are  in  different 
stages  of  literary  inebriation— one  is  pottering 
at  the  book-case.  The  broad  clean  boards  of 
the  floor  set  off  the  wrinkles  in  the  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  the  fray'ed  velvet  of  the  coat,  the  whole 
vivid  reality  of  the  figure,  with  an  Art  that 
holds  close  to  Nature.  Close  by',  a  large  ter¬ 
restrial  globe  lends  a  balance  of  colour  to  the 
apartment  by  a  bold  sea  of  blue.  The  picture 
must  be  seen — no  description  can  do  it  justice. 
One  of  our  water-colour  veterans,  after  bestow¬ 
ing  more  than  half-an-hour  of  the  closest  in¬ 
spection,  went  away  with  a  sigh.  “  I  never 
saw  anything  like  that,”  said  he;  “  I  hope  I 
shall  paint  better  in  future  than  I  have  done 
yet.” 

Fortuni,  we  are  told,  is  a  self-taught  artist. 
A  boy  in  Madrid,  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
himself  by  drawing  on  the  walls,  or  on  any 
odd  material  that  chance  threw  in  his  way.  A 
French  picture-dealer,  struck  with  the  genius 
of  the  lad,  bought  him — that  is,  agreed  to  pay 
him  a  salary,  which  appeared  to  promise  an  HI 
Dorado  to  the  young  Spaniard,  in  return  for  all 
the  drawings  he  made.  So  he  went  to  Paris  ; 
where,  before  very  long,  the  sale  of  one  of  his 
pictures  for  70,000  francs  encouraged  him  to 
start  on  his  own  account.  At  a  time  when  so 
much  attention  is  given  to  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  we  esteem  it  a  happy  event 
that  masterly  works,  conceived  and  executed 
in  a  manner  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
is  becoming  fashionable  in  our  own  galleries, 
should  thus  vindicate  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Art.  There  is  no  wiping  off  the  colour  that 
flows  from  the  pencil  of  Fortuni. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

EECENT  ALTEEATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  sent  on  loan 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a  selection 
of  the  best  paintings  from  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  ori¬ 
ginally'  occupied  by  the  Sheepshanks’  collection. 
The  greater  number-  of  these  pictures  were 
included  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the 
Old  Masters  held  in  Burlington  House  in  the 
early  months  of  the  present  year,  and  noticed 
at  some  length  in  our  February  number. 
Any'  detailed  description  is,  therefore,  uncalled 
for.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse ;  Velasquez’s 
Equestrian  Portrait  of  the  little  Prince  of 
Asturias  ;  Sacchi’s  St.  Bruno  ;  Teniers’  View 
of  ;his  own  Chateau ;  Rubens’  Ixion ;  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  Landscape  with  Fishermen ;  and  his 
portraits  of  Nicholas  Berghem  and  his  Wife, 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  readily  recog¬ 
nised-  of  the  pictures.  Gainsborough  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  well-known  and  ever  wel¬ 
come  Blue  Boy,  and  the  Portrait  of  the  First 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  also  by'  a  coast 
scene,  not  at  Burlington  House,  which  has  a 
singular  charm  of  colour,  although  the  clift'and 
beach  are  very  imperfectly  represented.  Of  the 
smaller  pictures  the  gem  of  the  gallery  is  Paul 
Potter’s  little  ‘  View  of  a  Dairy  Farm  near  the 
Hague’ — a  group  of  cattle  assembled  at  milking 
time,  beyond  them  a  flat  meadow  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon ;  the  whole  steeped  in  the 
golden  light  of  sunset.  In  the  presence  of 
this  exquisite  painting  who  can  deny'  that  the 
level  plains  of  Holland,  like  the  fens  and 
marshes  of  our  own  Lincolnshire,  have  a  calm 
beauty  of  their  own  which  goes  far  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lack  of  the  nobler  elements  of  land¬ 
scape  scenery'. 


THE  FAN-EXHIBITION. 

A  considerable  number  of  fans  have  been 
added  to  this  collection  since  our  notice  in 
July.  They  are  chiefly  of  French  origin. 
The  most  remarkable  and  suggestiveds  perhaps 
a  bridal  fan  lent  by  Madame  Maurice  Richard, 
the  wife  of  the  MinistePof  Fine  Arts  in  France. 


In  allusion  to  the  office  held  hy  M.  Eichard, 
the  whole  of  the  decorations  are  emblematic  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  frame  is  of  ivory  deli¬ 
cately  carved,  and  on  the  .sticks  are  minutely 
painted  figures  of  Music,  Poetry,  Dancing,  and 
Comedy,  interspersed  with  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  poets,  dramatists,  and  musicians. 
The  mount  is  of  vellum  painted  with  flowers 
and  medallions.  Near  this  is  a  cmious  old  fan 
hearing  an  engraved  and  coloured  allegoric 
representation  of  an  imaginary  triumph  of  the 
Stuart  over  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  _  King 
James  III.  being  the  central  figure.  It  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Prince  Charles  Edward  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
owner,  and  was  probably  one  of  many  prepared 
for  alike  purpose. 

The  Princess  of  'Wales  has  lately  sent  a  few 
good  and  interesting  fans,  including  one,  of 
plain  ivory,  of  Viennese  manufacture,  on  which 
arc  painted  portraits  of  three  of  the  children  of 
her  royal  highness,  surrounded  by  snowdrops, 
hone3'siicklcs,  and  purple  crocuses,  the  youngest, 
a  babv,  being  snugly  ensconced  in  a  bird’s  nest. 
CVe  need  hardlj'  saj'  that  this  is  the  delight 
of  all  lady-visitors. 


turquoise  blue  predominates,  usually,  though 
not  alwaj’s,  mixed  with  other  tints.  Two  vases 
of  a  foliated  pattern,  in  dark  blue,  with  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  a  greyish  white,  are,  in 
our  eyes,  unsurpassed  as  examples  of  harmo¬ 
nious  colouring.  "We  strongly  urge  those  of 
our  readers  who  maj'  be  able  to  do  so,  to  see 
them,  and  judge  for  themselves  if  our  high 
praise  is  not  fully  justified. 


FEEXCH  POTTERY. 

A.  fine  collection  of  pottery  from  the  various 
manufactories  of  Rouen,  Xovers,  Moustiers, 
Alarseilles,  Strasbourg,  Lorraine,  Xiderviller, 
and  Apre\’,  numbering  in  all  133  pieces,  has 
just  been  acquired  bj*  the  IMuseum,  which,  with 
the  notable  exceptions  of  Palissj^  ware  and  the 
rare  Henri  Deux  ware  or  Faience  d’Oiron,  has 
hitherto  1>een  somewhat  weak  in  its  examples 
of  carlv  French  Ceramic  Art.  In  France  the 
search  for  the  products  of  native  manufacture 
has  of  late  been  at  least  as  keen  as  in  England, 
and  almost  everj-  pottery,  however  obscure  and 
unimportant,  has  had  a  monograph  devoted  to 
it  b_v  some  enthusiastic  local  collector.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  scarcely  to 
be  desired,  that  the  Aluseum  should  excel  in 
every  branch  of  the  potter’s  Art  as  undeniably 
as  it  does  in  the  Italian  maiolica,  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  defective  in  none  that  can  claim 
artistic  merit,  and  manufacturers  and  collectors 
will  welcome  this  important  addition  to  its 
treasures. 


GL.^S.S  AIO.SAIC  P.Y  AIESSRS.  POWELL 
AND  SONS. 

This  firm  exhibits  in  the  North  Court  a  rere- 
dos  for  the  chancel  of  the  village  church  of 
Ch'-ddington,  near  Tring.  It  is  of  opaque 
glass  mosaic,  the  various  ])ieces  being  fitted 
t'<g<:ther  with  coarse  joints  suggestive  of 
l<-ad-framing,  after  the  manner  of  a  painted 
ghi; -•  window.  Over  the  altar  is  a  rc])resenta- 
tion  -if  the  L;iat  !Sui)pc  r,  slight!}'  modified  from 
the  fr  e.-(c<i  in  the  refectory  of  the  secularised 
t ’-invent  of  8t.  Onofrio  at  Florence,  originally 
atlribut'  (1  to  Ihiphafd,  but  now  believed  to  be 
bv  Piritiiriechio.  With  the  c-xcejition  of  a  few 
pic  -  of  iMMli«hfd  glass,  sparingly  inserted,  the 
iirfa-  IF  dull,  resembling  fresco  rather  than 
mo  and  omo  jiart.s,  especially  the  tiles  at 
either  side  of  the  jiieture,  ajipear  as  though 
formed  -if  a  woollen  fabric.  Although  not 
altcgether  pl<  •isiug  in  the  strong  light  in 
which  it  c;t  pr-  ent  -.Uinds,  and  obviously  not 
intenrle<l  forcli-  c  inape.-;tion,  we  are  disjiosed 
t--  Ix  li-  '. c  that  this  work  will  jirove  a  handsome 
and  efTi  -tive  wall-dc'-iration  in  the  jiosition  for 
which  it  i;  destined  and  if,  as  we  understand, 
this  indestructible  and  unfading  substitute  for 
fresco  ■  n  be  sup]>licd  at  a  moderate  cost,  wc 
may  b><)k  to  see  it  widely  adopted. 


AWARDS  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  having  by  a  minute,  dated  the  3rd 
day  of  January,  1868,  offered  prizes,  viz: — One 
sum  of  50^.,  three  sums  of  40^.,  five  sums  of 
30^.,  ten  sums  of  20^.,  and  twenty  sums  of  10^., 
to  the  head-masters  of  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  general  amount 
of  work,  considered  with  reference  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  under  instruction,  should  be 
found,  after  the  examinations,  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory,  and  having  had  the  results  of  the  recent 
examinations  laid  before  them,  have  awarded 
the  above  prizes  as  follows,  viz. : —  T.  S.  Eawle, 
Nottingham,  50/. ;  Louisa  Gann,  Bloomsbury, 
40/. ;  W.  H.  Sounes,  Sheffield,  40/. ;  J.  Sparkes, 
Lambeth,  40/. ;  !W.  J.  Muckley,  Manchester, 
30/. ;  C.  D.  Hodder,  Edinburgh  (male),  30/. ; 
E.  R.  Taylor,  Lincoln,  30/. ;  D.  "W.  Raimbach, 
Birmingham,  30/.;  W.  C.  AVay,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  30/. ;  John  Parker,  St.  Thomas  Charter- 
house,  20/.  ;  E.  Greenlees,  Glasgow,  20/.  ;  W. 
Smith,  Bradford,  20/. ;  W.  H.  Stopford,  Halifax, 
20/.  ;  Edwin  Lyne,  Dublin,  20/.  ;  G.  Stewart, 
West  London,  20/. ;  H.  Lees,  Carlisle,  20/. ;  Susan 
A.  Ashworth,  Edinburgh  (female),  20/.  ;  J.  P. 
Bacon,  Stoke-on-Trent,  20/.  ;  T.  S.  Thompson, 
Warrington,  20/. ;  W.  Smith,  Leeds  (South 
Parade),  10/.  ;  W.  L.  Casey,  St.  Martin’s  (Long- 
Acre),  10/.;  J.  Carter,  Hanley,  10/. ;  J.  N.  Smith, 
Bristol,  10/. ;  G.  Theaker,  Burslem,  10/. ;  J. 
Menzies,  Aberdeen,  10/. ;  R.  Cochrane,  Norwich, 
10/. ;  J.  Bentley,  Birkenhead,  10/.  ;  J.  Anderson, 
Coventry,  10/. ;  W.  Smith,  "Wakefield,  10/,  ;  J. 
E.  Goepel,  Frome,  10/.  ;  J.  P.  Bacon,  New- 
castle-under-Lyne,|  10/.  ;  D.  Jones,  Dudley, 
10/.  ;  IT.  AVoolner,  Coalbrookdale,  10/. ;  A. 
Macdonald,  Oxford,  10/.  ;  S.  Thomas,  Sunder¬ 
land,  10/. ;  C.  Swinstead,  North  London,  10/. ; 
J.  S.  Dominy,  Great  Yarmouth,  10/.  ;  S.  F. 
Mills,  Spitalfields,  10/. ;  W.  Stewart,  Paisley, 
10/. 


CHINE.^^E  CLOISONNE  ENAMELS. 

Mes-srs.  Hunt  and  Roxkell  have  sent  for  exhi¬ 
bition  a  magnificent  collection  of  large  vessels 
of  this  beautiful  manufacture ;  and  although 
many  of  the  speeimens  are  modem,  and  some 
few  of  the  largest  of  the  usual  ungainly  shapes, 
it  eonstitub  altogether  the  most  fascinating 
and  attractive  addition  lately  made  to  the 
Oriental  section  of  the  iluseum.  Of  course  the 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

BikjvEnhead. — This  school  has  for  a  long 
time  been  crippled  by  want  of  funds ;  but  Mr. 
John  Laird,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  has  come 
forward  to  the  rescue,  by  making  the  muni¬ 
ficent  offer  of  a  gift  of  land  and  a  suitable 
building,  provided  the  committee  of  the'school 
will  undertake  to  raise  the  sum  of  £1,100,  of 
which  £500  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
necessary  furniture,  &c.,  and  the  balance  to 
remain  as  a  maintenance  fund.  The  offer  has 
been  thankfully  accepted  by  the  committee, 
who  have  promised  to  take  immediate  action  to 
collect  the  sum  suggested  by  Mr.  Laird. 

SiiEuiioitNE. — The  opening  of  this  school  is 
delayed  for  want  of  funds  :  about  £100  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  the 
residents  in  and  around  the  town  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount. 

’SViN'ciiEsTEii. — Some  -advance  has  been  made 
towards  establishing  a  school  in  this  ancient 
city.  Rooms  are  engaged,  and  a  master,  Mr. 
(Jlarke,  who  h-as  had  some  experience  in  a 
Ijondon  school,  is  appointed  ^to  superintend  the 
pujiils. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  the  Right 
Hon.  AY.  E.  Forster,  and  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  Secre¬ 
tary,  have  just  completed  the  seventeenth 
report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department — a 
branch  of  the  administration  which  expended, 
in  the  year  ending  March,  1870,  the  sum  of 
£178,214. 


The  increase  in  the  amount  of  elementary 
scientific  instruction  afforded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  is  steady  and  satisfactory. 
In  the  year  1868-9,  21,600  scholars  were  under 
instruction  in  616  schools,  against  15,010 
scholars,  in  300  schools,  in  1867-8.  Since  186-5, 
the  number  of  scholars  in  science  has  quad¬ 
rupled  ;  that  of  science-schools  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  During  the  year  ending  in  March, 
1870,  the  number  of  schools  has  risen  to  810,  and 
that  of  scholars  to  29,956.  The  grant  in  aid 
of  science-schools  in  1869-70  was  £22,098,  giv- 
a  cost  of  instruction  of  about  15s.  per  head. 

In  the  more  advanced  scientific  instruction  the 
numbers  of  students  are  lamentably  small.  In 
this  country,  the  Royal  School  of  /Mines,  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  the  Metallurgic 
Laboratory  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  the  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering,  have  received,  altogether,  only 
228  students.  The  Royal  College  of  Science 
in  Ireland  has  instructed  32.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  these  establishments  is  £19,560,  so  that 
each  of  these  advanced  students  costs  the 
country  upwards  of  £7*5  per  annrim  for  education. 

The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  dra-wing  in 
1869,  through  the  agency  of  the  Department, 
was  157,198,  at  a  cost  of  £20,200  ;  or  about 
2s.  6f/.  per  head,  against  123,562  at  a  cost  of 
£18,515  in  1868.  In  accordance  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  our  contemporary,  the 
Builder,  maps  are  appended  to  the  report,  show¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  the  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art  through  the  United  Kingdom  by  red 
and  black  dots.  These  maps  would  be  very 
much  improved  by  the  simple  plan  of  denoting 
the  night  schools  by  a  semi-circle,  and  the  day 
schools  by  a  full  circle,  instead  of  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  same  figure  in  each  case  of  the 
letters  “S.”  and  “S.d.,”  “A.”  and  “A.  d. ;  ’’which 
causes  an  unnecessary  crowding  of  the  map,  and 
prevents  the  result  being  visible  at  a  glance. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  passed 
through  its  turnstiles,  in  the  year  1869, 
1,043,654  visitors,  being  an  increase  of  27  per 
cent,  on  the  881,076  visitors  during  1868.  The 
cost  of  this  establishment  for  1869  has  been 
£86,728,  against  97,032  in  1868.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  has  'been  effected  by  spending  £8,500  less 
in  new  buildings,  and  £3,000  less  in  purchases, 
during  the  year.  The  cost  of  the  general 
management  of  the  Department,  and  of  the 
salaries  and  wages  at  South  Kensington,  has 
increased  by  £2,000  in  the  year.  The  outlay 
on  schools  has  risen  from  £59,647  in  1868,  to 
£72,101  in  1869.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
Department  to  March  1870  has  been  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

In  addition  to  donations  and  bequests  from 
sixty-four  different  benefactors,  the  Museum 
has  received,  daring  the  past  year,  a  bequest  of 
books,  pictures,  prints,  drawings,  rings,  and 
other  objects,  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
valued  at  £20,000.  The  still  more  valuable 
bequest,  received  in  the  preceding  year,  of 
jewels,  coins,  paintings,  books,  and  other 
objects,  from  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend, 
valued  at  £23,000,  has  been  arranged  and  cata¬ 
logued,  so  as  to  impart  the  utmost  information 
to  the  public.  To  the  catalogue  of  these 
valuable  gems,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Ten¬ 
nant,  we  c-allcd  attention  in  May  last. 

The  estimated  value  of  six  gilts  and  bequests 
alone,  out  of  the  large  number  already  made  to 
the  Aluseum,  amounts  to  upwards  of  £140,000. 
This  includes  233  paintings  and  drawings  from 
Mr.  John  Sheepshanks,  valued  at  £90,000  ;  fifty- 
one  water-colour  drawings  given  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ellison,  worth  £5.000  ;  three  statues 
by  Lough,  given  by  Mr.  AV.  Minshull  Bigg, 
and  estimated  at  the  very  inadequate  sum  of 
£600  ;  sixty-two  enamel  paintings  by  Essex, 
Bone,  and  other  artists,  from  Mrs.  Louisa 
Plumley,  valued  at  £1,500  ;  and  the  above 
mentioned  Townsend  and  Dyce  legacies.  The 
total  expenditure  in  purchases  for  museums, 
libraries,  and  collections,  from  1853  to  1870, 
amounts  to[£280,330,  so  that  private  munificence 
has  augmented  the  splendid  nucleus  formed  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  by  more 
than  one  half.  The  value  of  this  great 
national  Art-collection  is  ^thus  not  likely  to  be 
over  estimated  at  half  a  million. 
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SUGGESTIVE  ILLUSTKATIONS 

FROM  THE 

OLD  MASTERS  IN  ART-INDUSTRIES. 

glE  resume  our  selections  from 
the  handiwork  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  of  plastic  and  glyphic  art 
with  examples  of  a  rich  and 
flowing  style  of  ornamentation, 
taken  from  very  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  artistic  industry ;  a  dish  and  a 
book,  a  piece  of  goldsmith’s  work  and  the 
cornice  of  a  room,  a  clock  of  the  eighteenth 
Christian  century,  and  a  painted  krater  of 
the  fourth  century  before  our  era ;  it  might 
seem  difficult  to  bring  together  objects  of 
greater  diversity  in  material,  in  purpose, 
and  in  origin.  Yet  a  subtle  harmony  links 
together  these  varied  productions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  races,  and  countries.  The 
spirit  of  decorative  Art,  working  according 
to  its  own  hidden  but  persistent  laws, 
guided  the  hand  of  the  goldsmith  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Quatorze,  as  it  had  guided 
those  of  the  potters  and  of  the  painters  of 
the  ages  of  Alexander  and  of  Pericles.  The 
idea  which  recent  events  have  shown  to  be 
disgracefully  prevalent  in  our  own  country, 
even  in  quarters  where  better  things  might 
have  been  expected  —  that  ornament  is 
something  to  be  stuck  on,  a  casual  and 
indifferent  sort  of  applique  work  —  that 
buildings  or  articles  of  household  use  may 
be  designed  by  one  man  and  “ornamented” 
by  another — that  decoration  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  “  decorator,”  in  the  same  way 
that  the  leaves  or  other  embellishments 
that  are  formed  in  pie-crust  are  stuck  on 
the  outside  of  a  pie,  before  baking,  by  an 
old-fashioned  cook — this  notion  is  most 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  whole 
teaching  of  Art,  properly  so  called.  The 
proportion  or  scale  of  any  work  of  Art 
has  a  decisive  influence  on  the  propriety 
of  the  ornamentation  suitable  to  the 
object.  The  rich  and  graceful  arabesques 
with  which  the  taste  of  the  sixteenth 
century  enriched  the  great  Venetian  pla¬ 
teau,  appear  crowded  and  almost  confused, 
however  ably  they  are  engraved,  when 
reduced  to  a  flfth  of  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  originally  designed.  We  now 
give  the  representation  of  two  specimens  of 
Venetian  majolica,  large  round  dishes,  or 
plateaux,  such  as  abound  among  the  speci¬ 
mens  collected  from  this  part  of  Italy.  It 
was  probably  in  order  to  bring  to  table 
the  large  flsh  abounding  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  which  are  so  much  flrmer  in  flesh,  and 
more  savoury  to  the  taste,  when  taken  in 
that  water,  than  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Tuscan  or  the  Ionian  seas, 
that  these  large  dishes  were  so  greatly  in 
demand. 

No.  1  is  a  partially  sunk,  circular  dish, 
19.1;  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  white  ground, 
covered  with  an  elaborate  arabesque  pat¬ 
tern  in  blue.  In  the  centre  is  a  half-flgure 
of  Diana,  between  the  Roman  letters  V  B. 
The  date  is  given  as  1550.  The  plateau 
was  purchased  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  1856,  for  the  price  of  £10. 

No.  2  is  a  somewhat  similar  piece  of 
majolica,  of  20  inches  in  diameter.  The 
ground  is  a  very  pale  blue,  and  is  covered 
with  an  arabesque  of  oak  branches  and 
leaves,  of  a  darker  tint  of  the  same  colour. 
In  the  centre  is  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  a 
grotesque  mask  by  wav  of  crest.  The 
grave,  quiet,  subdued  effect  of  these  and 
other  specimens  of  Venetian  work  is  well 
deserving  of  study.  No.  2  was  purchased 
for  the  same  Museum,  in  1858,  for  the 
sum  of  £19. 

We  pass  Nos.  3  and  4,  two  small  but  not 


ungraceful  designs — the  first  fitted  for  exe¬ 
cution  in  wood,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  in 
terra-cotta,  and  the  second  for  niello  work. 


or  chasing— to  arrive  at  No.  5,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  one  of  those  inlaid,  tooled,  and 
gilded  bookbindings  which  were  the  delight 


of  the  venerable  De  Thou,  the  historian, 
and  of  his  friend  the  well-known  Count 
Grollier.  The  one  in  question  is  in 


yellow  calf,  in  rich  compartments,  adorned 
with  gilt  tooling.  Its  date  is  1553.  It 
protected  a  copy  of  the  “  Livret  des 


Follastres,”  and  is  the  property  of  M.  de 
Chalabre.  The  bookbinders  of  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  France  were  held  responsible  for 


the  contents  of  the  books  bound  by  them. 
In  1694  one  of  these  unhappy  artificers  was 
accused  of  having  bound  an  infamous  libel 
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No.  a.  DESIGN  FOB  CARVING. 


on  the  king,  and  -was  hung  in  consequence.  The  same  penalty,  for  a 
similar  crime,  was  inflicted  in  another  instance,  in  the  year  1757. 

No.  6  is  a  damasked,  or 
damascened,  plaque,  a  sample 
of  goldsmith’s  work  of  tbe 
•seventeenth  century.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XYI.  to  a  Spanish  prin¬ 
cess,  the  taste  of  the  Spanish 
artists  was  introduced  into 
France,  where  it  soon  made 
rapid  way.  Italian  Art  at  that 

epoch  had  sunk  very  low,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  being  chiefly 'occupied  in 
making  bad  Latin  verses,  and  the  priests  being  equally  busy  in  raising 
churches  and  convents  of  an  ugliness  perfectly  heroic.  The  plaque  before 
us  is  considered  to 
be  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  example  of 
the  taste  in  design 
of  the  period.  Two 
greyhounds  below, 
two  monkeys  in  the 
middle,  and  two 
cats  above,  all  more 
or  less  intent  upon 
a  bird-cage,  and 
united  by  delicate  and  flowing  arabesques,  recall — with  a  very  marked 
difference  in  execution — some  of  Eaflfaelle’s  designs — text-books  for  orna- 
mentists — for  the  decoration  of  the  pilasters  of  the  Loggie  oi  the  Vatican. 


No.  4.  DESIGN  FOB  CHASING, 


taste  of  the  Louis  Seize  period,  the  hand  of  the  clock  is 
stationary,  being  formed  of  the  tongue  of  the  snake, 
which  twists  round  the  base. 
Of  two  circular  bands  around 
the  vase,  each  divided  into 
twelve  segments,  the  lower  de¬ 
notes  the  hours  and  the  upper 
the  minutes.  The  medallion  on 
the  vase,  and  the  pine-apple  at 
the  top  of  the  clock,  are  bril¬ 
liantly  set  with  diamonds. 

No.  8  is  a  chased  and  repousse 
tankard  by  Briot,  with  a  medallion  representing  Andro- 
cles  with  the  lion.  It  is  an  example  of  that  excellent 
work  in  pewter,  of  which  the  merit  of  the  execution  so 

much  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  com¬ 
mon  material. 

No.  9  is  a  silver 
vase,  executed  for 
Louis  XIV.,  whose 
arms  it  bears,  by 
Claude  Ballin,  an 
artist  who  was  born 
in  1647,  and  died 
in  1684.  He  bound 
a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  conquests  of  Louis, 
in  chased  gold,  showing  the  monarch  in  the  character  of 
Mars,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  crowned  with  palm, 
and  attended  by  winged  loves.  The  king  subsequently 


No.  6.  BNBICMF.D  BOOKDI.VDl.NO. 


No.  7  is  an  elegant  vase,  which  contains  the  works,  and  does  the  duty,  of  a 
clock.  It  belonged  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  According  to  the  whimsical 


No.  6.  DAMABCENED  PLAQUE. 


employed  Ballin  in  the  decorations  of  the  great  gallery 
at  Versailles — works  that  cannot  fail  to  invite  attention. 
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No.  10  is  a  krater,  or  broad-lipped  vase,  found  in 
Apulia,  but  bearing  tbe  cachet  of  the  best  period  of 


upper  step  of  the  altar,  stands  Apollo  himself,  partly  draped  in  a  rich  veil, 
and  holding  a  palm-branch  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  waves 
over  the  head  of  the  suppliant  a  little  pig,  the  blood  of  which  animal  was 


Ko.  P.  SIWEIl  VASE. 


No.  7.  JEWELLED  TIME-PIECE. 


Grecian  Art.  It  is  now  iu  the  Musee  Napoleon  ITT. 
Tbe  subject  of  the  painting  is  the  purification  of 


No.  8.  REPOUSSE  TAKKARD. 

Orestes.  The  hero  is  seated  on  the  altar  of  Apollo, 
with  a  sacrificial  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left 
arm  leaning  against  a  shield.  Behind  him,  on  the 


used  in  purification.  Behind  Apollo,  on  the  ground,  stands  Diana,  a  slender 
and  graceful  figure,  armed  with  two  long  darts.  In  the  opposite  corner  two 
furies  are  represented  falling  asleep,  while  Clytemnestra  endeavours  to  awaken 
them;  and  the  third  fury,  sinking  beneath  the  ground,  seems  to  beckon 


No.  10.  GREEK  KRATER. 


Orestes,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  vanishing  figure.  The  composition  of 
the  principal  group  is  very  fine.  A  special  description  of  this  fine  Apulian  vase 
is  given  in  the  “  Annales  de  I’lnstitut  Archseologique  ”  for  the  year  1850. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


^VARWICK  BUILDTAGS, 

TATEEXOSTEE  EOAV. 

In  no  respect  has  the  tendency  to  the  revival 
of  Art  in  England  become  more  signally 
manifest,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
than  in  the  rcajipcarnncc  of  the  picturesque 


element  in  the  street-architecture  of  London. 
The  Tottenham  Court  Road  style — elaborated 
b}'  a  village  carpenter  under  the  pressure  of 
political  economists — has  received  its  death¬ 
blow.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  more  preten¬ 
tious  banks,  and  halls,  and  shops,  and  bridges, 
are  yet  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
(bnee  of  trul}'  refined  and  cultivated  taste. 


Highly  polished  columns  of  granite  or  of  ser¬ 
pentine,  sometimes  of  colossal  diameter,  appear 
as  supports  of  nothing.  Ponderous  and  elabo¬ 
rate  friezes  look  as  if  the  contents  of  a  gaily- 
dressed  shop-window  had  been  petrified,  and 
then  built  into  an  external  w'aU.  Granite 
quay-walls,  which  might  have  been  without 
rivals  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  grieve  the  eye 


by  the  evident  unacquaintance  with  elementary 
architectural  rules  which  they  betray,  the 
moment  the  attention  strays  from  the  solution 
of  the  engineering  problem.  Even  one  of  our 
mo'l  ornate  and  imposing  public  buildings  is 
di>;iu'urcd  by  columnar  props  in  the  midcllc  of 
tin;  window.s,  which  cause  it  to  look  like  an 
l!  I'i  I'l  /''Arr-y'the  week  a'tor  an  carthquab'C. 


In  spite,  however,  of  many  shortcomings, 
great  improvement  is  manifest.  Over-adorned 
granite  or  freestone  is  better  than  unmitigated 
brickbat,  or  leprous  stucco.  Occasionallj'  too, 
architectural  beauty  replaces  that  which  is 
merely  picturesque.  The  peep  given  at  the 
spire  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  through  the 
court  occupied  by  the  New  Oity  Club,  might 


almost  occur  in  Genoa  itself.  Public  gratitude 
is  due  to  those  men  who  endeavour  to  real, 
within  the  Metropolis,  buildings  of  which  their 
grandchildren  may  be  proud. 

Among  these  benefactors  of  the  City,  will  be 
ranked  the  Messrs.  Nelson,  as  founders  of  that 
new  set  of  shops  and  offices  at  the  corner  of 
Paternoster  Row,  named  Warwick  Buildings, 


'  ,  :  rr‘'l  in  a  f-'inu  i  iiiiml ‘t  of  llic  wi  ll-proportioned  strength  of  the  girders,  and  .and  the  peculiar  feature  of  a  “  set  back  ”  over 

;  ■  /  No.  xv.  p.  rj.'i.j  .  I;  i  of  the  flooi-,  and  cobuiiiis,  the  convenience  of  the  the  lower  order  of  columns  is  very  happy  in  its 

'  ;  i.  e;  ti.;  .  fiiiildin;,'  an  i’bi-t ’  ion  entram  i  .  and  utaireaaes,  and  tho  careful  intro-  effect.  The  Corinthian  style  of  this  facade, 

.  :  V.  r,  ;  |.  nf  to  oiii  n  ader.'-  ibat  duel  ion  of  hydrants  on  every  floor,  .are  such  as  forming  a  striking  embellishment  to  the  locality, 

f  .  .  ivto  But  the  p.  r-  to  n  lleet  the  highest  credit  on  tho  architect,  and  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  with  some 

IT  ■  :  ‘  ;  .l-ii  •  of  tt  e  -tnKliire.  the  abb-  IMr.  William  Ellison,  of  London.  very  worthy  and  pretentious  buildings  in  the 

r  r;  r  <Tt  t')‘  st '  ’ .  .  lb>- ellii  dent  lighting  With  reference  to  the  external  elcvations,  the  vicinity. 

■  ■;  r  ; ‘I  1!  Tf.,  ••  fiiepi.  ...f  durability  and  Paternoster  Kow  face  is  very  rich  and  ornate,  Tho  Warwick  Lane  face  is  much  plainer  than 
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the  other,  but  ia  so  arranged,  that  should  this 
street  he  widened  as  now  anticipated,  this  front 
can,  at  a  comparative  small  cost  he  rendered  as 
effective  as  the  other. 

Without  the  aid  of  drawings,  however,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of 
the  elfect  of  these  elevations,  or  how  the  rich 
and  highly  decorated  stone-work  attracts  the 
eye  the  moment  it  comes  in  view. 

The  credit  of  these  is  due  to  ISIr.  John 
Lessels,  architect,  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the 
designing  and  carrying  out  of  the  exterior  was 
entrusted  ;  and  the  work  was  executed  by  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Sons,  also  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  stone  used,  is  of  a  pleasant  warm  hue,  is 
from  the  neighourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  we 
hope  will  prove  durable,  and  resist  the  sulphur 
contained  in  our  London  atmosphere. 

The  decorated  ceiling  of  which  we  reproduce 
the  design  (showing  the  quarter  of  a  compart¬ 
ment  and  the  soffit,  and  also  an  elevation  of  half 
a  girder) ,  is  introduced  into  the  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
building,  occupied  as  a  shop  by  Messrs.  Nelson. 
The  iron  girders  in  question,  which  support  the 
first  floor,  divide  this  ceiling  into  six  compart¬ 
ments,  richly  ornamented  with  mouldings  in 
carton  pierre,  with  colour,  and  with  gilding,  as 
mentioned  in  our  former  notice. 

The  idea  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
decoration  represented  by  our  illustration  was 
that  of  finishing  the  apartment  as  a  first-class 
library,  in  which  the  colour  should  be  at  the 
same  time  deep,  rich,  and  cheerful.  To  this 
end  a  medium  depth  of  the  tertiary  colours  was 
adopted  for  the  ceiling,  and  gold  was  freely 
used,  being  made,  in  some  places,  the  ground 
to  receive  the  details,  and,  in  others,  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  heighten  and  relieve  the  mouldings. 

The  ceiling  is,  as  we  remarked  above,  divided 
into  six  compartments  by  iron  girders,  around 
each  of  which  is  carried  the  same  cornice  that 
is  used  on  the  walls.  Each  compartment  is 
again  subdivided,  and  formed  into  smaller 
panels,  four  of  which  are  elliptical  and  two 
circular.  The  second  engraving  shows  one 
quarter  of  one  of  the  circular  panels,  with  a 
portion  of  the  soffit,  and  an  elevation  of  the  side 
of  the  enclosing  beam. 

In  the  centre  of  each  panel  there  is  a  sun¬ 
light  gas-burner.  The  remaining  area  of  the 
circle,  which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the 
ceiling,  is  filled  in  with  a  pale  greyish  blue, 
diapered  with  a  pattern  of  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  colour.  The  whole  is  enclosed  wnthin 
an  ornate  border,  worked  in  lower  tones  of  the 
tertiaries,  picked  out  with  the  primary  colours, 
and  heightened  with  gold. 

The  spandrel  panels  in  the  angles  have  a 
ground  of  soft  yellow,  on  which  the  ornaments 
are  worked  in  low  relief,  and  coloured  with 
purple  tints.  Ornamental  panels  are  placed  in 
the  centre  of  each  spandrel,  formed  by  bands  of 
citron  colour,  hatched  with  gold,  enclosing  a 
blue  ground.  These  panels  are  intended  to  be 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  eminent  authors. 

The  cornice  on  the  walls  and  beams  has  been 
executed  in  darker  shades  of  the  same  colours 
that  are  employed  on  the  ceiling,  heightened 
by'  the  use  of  gold.  The  object  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  was  to  increase  the  apparent  height  of 
the  ceiling.  The  soffits  of  the  girders  have 
been  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  walls 
have  been  kept  very  low  in  tone,  being  painted 
of  a  full  deep  maroon  colour,  with  a  border  at 
top  and  bottom  formed  of  bands  of  darker  hue, 
enriched  with  gold  lines. 

To  receive  the  most  satisfactory  impression 
from  these  decorations,  the  observer  should 
descend  the  staircase  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  the  eye  can  command  more  of  the 
ceiling;  the  effect  from  w'hich  point  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  harmonious. 

The  soffits  of  the  windows  are  worked  with 
ornamental  patterns  of  the  same  styde  and 
colour  as  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling.  The 
w'indow  jambs  are  coloured  Hire  the  walls,  and 
diapered  with  bands  of  darker  colour,  relieved 
with  gold,  forming  each  into  a  panel,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  small  amount  of 
thoughtful  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
decoration  of  this  handsome  apartment,  and 


that  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  gold  and  gorgeous  colour  than 
the  elaboration  of  a  design  for  every'  detail  of 
which  the  artist  has  a  reason  to  render.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  decoration  of  one  of  the 
large  banquetting  halls  of  the  City'  companies 
entrusted  to  the  hands  that  have  ornamented 
Messrs.  Nelson’s  warehouse.  For  a  large  and 
lofty  apartment,  dedicated  to  festive  purposes, 
this  elaborate  style  of  treatment  is  eminently' 
appropriate.  Warwick  Buildings  will  certainly 
rank  among  the  show-places  of  the  City ;  but 
we  should  like  to  see  more  ample  scope  given 
for  the  practice  of  this  Italian  style  of  archi¬ 
tectural  enrichment. 

The  colour  decorations  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Bonnar,  of  the  firm  of  Piirdie,  Bonnar,  and 
Carfrae,  Edinburgh  ;  by'  whom  they  w'ere  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  who  have  recently  been  largely  em- 
ploy'ed  on  similar  works,  more  particularly  in 
the  execution  of  some  elaborate  decoration  at 
Newbattle  Abbey',  near  Edinburgh,  for  the  late 
Marquis  of  Lothian. 

The  detailed  account  which  wehave  here  given, 
is  far  from  doing  adequate  justice  to  the  striking 
effect  and  beauty  of  a  work  which  is  well  fitted 
to  extend  the  credit  of  this  eminent  firm  of 
decorative  artists ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
even  with  the  aid  of  an  engraving,  which  can¬ 
not  perfectly  translate  colour  into  black  and 
white,  a  true  idea  of  a  work  that  should  be  seen 
to])be  rightly'  appreciated. 

It  would  be  invidious  here  to  try  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  merits  of  the  separate  portions  of  a 
worlc  on  which  two  architects  have  been  em- 
ploy'ed,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  would 
thank  us  for  such  an  attempt,  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary. 

It  is  evident  that  both  have  done  their  best 
to  secure  such  a  satisfactory'  result,  and  we 
therefore  congratulate  them  on  their  success. 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  the  proprietors, 
also  deserve  warm  congratulation  for  the  public 
spirit  with  which  they'  have  reared  a  temple  of 
the  muses  on  the  ancient  site  of  Amen  Corner. 


ART  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Spring  Session  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  y'ear  1870  has  not 
been  such  as  to  inspire  a  cheering  retrospect. 
We  refer  not  only  to  the  profound  depression 
which  the  contemplation  must  cause  to  lovers 
of  Art,  but  to  the  sense  of  alarm  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  in  all  those  who  know  how 
intimately  the  advance  of  Art-education  is 
connected  with  the  very'  springs  of  national 
prosperity.  On  every  occasion  on  which  Art- 
subjects  have  been  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  (which,  in  the  present  Parliament, 
appears  to  be  fast  denuding  itself  of  its  ancient 
character  of  a  deliberative  assembly',  in  favour 
of  that  of  a  mere  convention  of  popular  delegates) 
we  have  seen  the  same  humiliating  spectacle. 
All  the  specially  educated  and  competent  mem¬ 
bers  have  spoken  in  one  sense,  and  then  a  com¬ 
pact  majority  has  replied  with  an  antagonistic 
vote — being  neither  careful  nor  indeed  able  to 
answer  in  any  other  way.  Had  this'fmode  of 
treating  with  the  utmost  administrative  con¬ 
tempt  that  important  branch  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  money  of  the  country  is,  at  the 
same  time,  voted  in  a  not  illiberal  measure  to 
support,  been  adopted  under  the  influence  of  a 
prime  minister  who  was  entirely  destitute  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  liberal  Arts  which,  as  we 
were  told  in  our  school  days — 

“EmoUit  mores,  noo  sinit  esseferos,” 

— a  man  apt  to  avenge  his  own  want  of  here¬ 
ditary  culture  or  of  early  schooling  on  those 
whom  he  hated  as  his  superiors  in  these  particu¬ 
lars,  it  might  have  been  intelligible,  however 
disheartening.  But  that,  with  a  man  of  univer- 
sity'  education,  of  foreign  travel,  of  literary  re¬ 
pute,  and  of  “  connoisseurship,”  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  the  important  question  of  the  aesthetic 
guidance  of  the  country  should  have  been 
handed  over  to  persons  confessedly  ignorant  of 
Art,  and  sedulously  offensive  to  all  technically 


educated  men,  is  at  once  incomprehensible  and 
alarming.  If  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation 
are  to  be  thus  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
clique,  what  will  become  of  England  ? 

At  the  very  close  of  the  session,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  the  members,  fatigued  by'  much 
talking,  to  interfere  in  any  way',  administrative 
decisions  were  announced  on  several  important 
Art-questions.  The  new  Law  Courts— the 
hasty  Bill  for  Law  Reform  having  been  aban¬ 
doned — are  to  be  at  once  proceeded  with  on  the 
Carey  Street  site.  The  munificent  sum  of 
£6,000  has  been  taken  fop  a  Natural  History' 
Museum,  the  vote  having  the  double  merit  of 
spending  as  little  money  as  possible,  and  of 
sanctioning,  by  aside-wind,  the  removal  of  this 
portion  of  the  British  Jffuseum  to  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  National  Gallery'  is  also  to  be 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Barry,  provided,  as  we  gather 
from  a  reply  to  the  question,  that  he  raises  no 
more  inconvenient  clamour  as  to  the  unjust  and 
indecent  way  in  which  he  has  been  treated  as  to 
the  We.stminster  Palace.  The  vote  of  £10,170 
taken  for  the  new  refreshment-room  in  this 
building  intimates  the  persistent  intention  to  set 
at  defiance  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  educated  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  tbe  liberal  professions  throughout  the 
country'.  The  unnecessary  bill  as  to  the  South 
Kensington  Road  has  been  dropped,  the  First 
Commissioner  having  lately'  learned,  and  then 
having  hastened  to  instruct  the  house,  in  his 
usual  supercilious  fashion,  that  the  control  of 
the  royal  parks  appertained  to  the  crown. 
South  Kensington  gets  its  vote  ;  and  architects, 
market-gardeners,  and  persons  interested  in 
“  what  is  called  Art,”  are  properly  ,and  uni¬ 
versally'  snubbed. 

While  the  Government  has  thus  shown  its 
profound  contempt  at  once  of  the  most  graceful 
features  of  a  liberal  education,  of  those  public 
monuments  and  public  servants  which  all  but 
the  most  brutally  savage  people  are  accustomed 
to  hold  in  honour,  and  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  crowded  inhabitants  of 
London  for  the  preservation  of  the  free 
breathing-spaces  afforded  by'  Epping  Forest 
and  by'  the  reclaimed  foreshore  of  the  Thames, 
it  has  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  session 
in  tinkering  a  new  bill  for  national  education. 
That  any  measure  should  have  passed,  under 
the  circumstances,  tending  to  promote  this 
vitally  important  question,  we  take  to  be  such 
a  Godsend  that  we  would  fain  hope  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  may  supply'  the  lack  of 
wisdom  of  their  representatives.  But  the  point 
to  which  we  W'ould  again  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  have  a  voice  or  a  pen 
to  use  is  this  : — We  are  inaugurating  a  national 
system  of  primary'  education,  because  we  find — 
find  even  pur  workmen  have  discovered — that  if 
we  continue  to  be  the  least  educated  European 
country,  (except  alone  the  Papal  States,  our 
manufactures  will  infallibly  decline.  We  have 
spent  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1870,  the 
sum  of  £178,214  for  the  education  of  the  people 
in  Science  and  Art,  while  we  maintain,  in  the 
post  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  a 
minister  of  public  works,  a  person  whose  sole 
claim  to  notice  as  a  public  man  is  an  ignorant 
and  inveterate  hostility  to  all  forms,  and  all 
professors,  of  either  Art  or  Science. 

The  sums  voted  by'  Parliament  for  the  public 
education  of  the  United  Kingdom,  both 
elementary  and  superior  are  not  unworthy  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  estimates  for 
the  year  1870-71  comprise  the  sums  of  £218,336 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  £90,765 
for  the  British  Museum;  £16,181  for  the 
National  Gallery' ;  and  £1,800  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery'.  The  annual  grants  for  day 
and  evening  schools  amount  to  £614,778,  those 
for  training  colleges  to  £87,000,  and  there  is 
allotted  for  the  building  and  promoting  of 
school-premises  the  sum  of  £3-5,000.  Public 
education,  or  the  total  cost  of  the  elementary 
and  normal  schools  and  of  administration  is 
estimated  at  £914,721 ;  being  an  increase  of 
£74,010  over  the  preceding  y'ear.  The  total 
amount  of  the  estimates  for  Education,  Science, 
and  Art  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1871,  is 
£1,689,790  ;  showing  a  net  increase  of  £83,916 
over  the  votes  for  the  preceding  year. 
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VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  HEXEY  McCONNEL, 
ESQ.,  CEESSBEOOK,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Ix  one  of  the  most  beaxitifal  districts  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  our  Engli.sh  shires — 
among  the  hills  and  dells  and  rich  alluvial 
valleys  of  Derbyshire,  watered  by  fer¬ 
tilising  rivers,  with  associations  of  remotest 
antiquity  (for  the  Britons,  the  Romans, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans  had  their 
“  dwellings”  here),  above  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  its  many  vales — is  a  mansion 
of  no  great  size,  but  of  much  elegance,  in 
which  are  gathered  a  large  number  of  the 
rarest  examples  of  British  Art;  works 
selected  with  sound  judgment  and  profound 
knowledge,  of  immense  worth,  but  ob- 
viouslj'  collected  from  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  love  of  excellence,  as  sources  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  in  a  home  where 
the  pleasmes  to  be  derived  from  Art  may 
be  fitly  combined  with  those  that  are  sup- 
l^lied  by  all-bountiful  Nature. 

The  pen  might  run  on  to  describe  the 
road  from  Buxton  and  that  from  Bakewell, 
and  probably  from  other  places,  so  as  to 
absorb  all  the  space  we  can  devote  to  the 
“  collection  ”  to  which  it  is  our  purpose  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  As  we 
view  from  one  of  the  terraces  the  charming 
valley  above  which  the  house  stands — Wye 
Dale — and  by  moving  not  many  yards  away, 
look  down  upon  one  of  the  ver3^  loveliest  of 
the  dales  of  Derbyshire — Monsall  Dale — we 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  forget  for  awhile  the 
rich  treat  that  awaits  us  within — a  collec¬ 
tion  of  modern  works,  exceeded  in  number 
in  many  galleries,  but  surpassed  by  none 
in  the  rare  beauty  and  high  value  of  the 
productions  of  British  Art,  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  comi^arativelj"  unostentatious 
Engli.sh  home. 

There  is  hero  no  “  gallery  the  pictures 
are  huog  on  the  walls  of  the  “living 
room.s” — a  perpetual  feast,  to  be  enjoyed,  not 
at  interval .s,  but  during  every  hour  of  the 
(i-i}' :  they  are  not  large  apartments,  so 
that  pictures  of  size  are  placed  in  the  hall 
and  on  the  staircase — these  wo  shall  first 
de.scribe. 

The  II.xll  and  Staircase. 

Immediately  on  entering  wo  find  one  of 
.-^lu  Eiavlv  liAXD.SEER’slargerpictures— 
‘Hawking:’  it  i.s  well-known  fi’om  the 
engraving,  and  was  painted  in  his  best 
tim.'-. :  l:ero  also  are  the  artist’s  two  re¬ 
mark"  ble  'Tayon-drawings,  ‘Protection,’ 
a.d  ‘  Vi-  '.-Trade’  the  one  represented  by  a 
‘  ‘'  ly  gr  '-m  and  a  sieed  as  statelj’’,  the 
-r  ny  a  turdy  farmer  with  a  horse  of 
tr'--:-.  ''  F!  :i.iith  breed.  The  artist  has 
bi'-'iid  d  a  y  bit  of  satire,  which  “told” 
w'di  wh*;!  the  theme  wa;  in  “everybody's 
mouth.”  The  drawings  will  bo  valued  long 
a|!er  the  conte  '  it  forgotten;  for  thej'  are 
■idrai  ible  e.x.impb  a  of  Landseer’s  peculiar 
.  :ylo,  in  whieb  he  has  so  long  been  without 
a  rival. 

J. ' '.  ll-  -e“.,,KY  ha  :  here  one  of  his  charm¬ 
ing  pictur*  ;  of  fair  young  girl;;  and  chil- 
dr*'n  gathering  and  adorning  themselves 
with  ipring-flowor  in  the  spring  of  life. 

J.  Phillip  a ;  omewhat  small  picture  of  a 
Spanish  maiden  bidding  her  lover  “  adieu.” 
In  the  background  a  female  holds  a  gun, 
which  tell.^-  the  story  :  it  is  a  pretty  picture, 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  ma-stor. 

\  small  5-  a-scape  by  Mclleu,  and  its 
omp:=  iui,  by  .SxAXi  iELD,  are  here  also 
'ung. 

In  a  small  anti-room  adjoining  is  one  of 
‘bn  earlier  paintings  bj'  Ml'LUEADY — the 
picture  tha^  induced  his  election  into  the 


Royal  Academy  :  ‘  Idle-boys  ’  are  reproved 
by  the  schoolmaster,  who  lectures  them, 
ex  cathedra,  preparatory  to  castigation  :  the 
master  is  a  portrait  of  the  artist’s  father  ; 
while  for  the  two  lads,  his  sons  were  the 
sitters.  The  work  is  admirably  painted, 
telling  its  story  with  emphasis,  and  may  be 
classed  among  the  best  achievements  of  the 
British  school. 

There  are  on  the  staircase  several  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  modern  Art- 
placed  here,  no  doubt,  because  too  large  in 
size  for  the  sitting-rooms ;  but  the  light  is 
excellent,  and  they  could  be  nowhere  seen 
to  greater  advantage. 

Here  is  the  well-known  picture  of  Rosa 
Bonhexjr — the  famous  ‘  Horse  Fair  ’• — the 
work  by  which,  in  England  at  least,  her 
fame  was  established.  It  was  seen  by  tens 
of  thousands,  and  is  known  to  an  infinitely 
greater  number  by  the  engraving.  Never 
were  horses  better  painted.  The  animal  has 
been  rendered  more  poetically  no  doubt — 
the  fair  dame  of  France  has  not  deprived 
Landseer  of  his  laurels — but  as  a  rendering 
of  truth,  this  picture,  very  varied  as  it  is, 
and  portraying  many  “characters,”  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

The  clief-d'oiuvre  of  John  Phillip  is 
beyond  question  “  The  Yol'ng  Murillo,” 
in  this  collection :  when  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  it  was  universally  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen  of 
the  loftiest  achievements  of  British  Art ; 
one  of  the  few  that  may  challenge  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  best  productions  of  any 
modern  school ;  and  one  that  would  hardlj’^ 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the 
grand  master  of  old  Spain.  The  incident 
is  so  emphatically  related,  the  drawing  is 
so  admirable,  the  grouping  so  perfect, 
every  person  so  well  expresses  that  which 
he  or  she  is  intended  to  express;  not  only  the 
3’oung  painter,  but"  the  old  monks,  the 
gitana,  and  the  child  hanging  on  her  arm, 
the  muleteer  and  his  mule,  all  the  on¬ 
lookers — as  to  leave  nothing  that  one  can 
conceive  might  be  an  improvement  to  any 
part  of  the  crowded  canvas.  Moreover, 
the  picture  is  carefully  finished :  although 
vigorous  and  bold,  and  essentially  manly 
in  style,  nothing  has  been  slighted  ;  while 
there  are  “bits”  that  would  have  esta¬ 
blished  the  artist’s  fame  had  his  aim  been 
no  higher  than  to  paint  “  still-life.” 

Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  is  here 
in  strength.  Tho  engraved  picture  of  ‘  The 
Catechism  ’ — three  children  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  Scotch  minister — is  well-known, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  his  best,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  carefully  painted  of  his 
works.  The  story  is  so  well  told,  tho  cha¬ 
racters  so  truthfully  portrayed,  the  group¬ 
ing  so  excellent,  every  point  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  studied  and  thought  over,  that  the 
accomplished  artist  might  safely  rest  his 
reputation  on  this  work,  if  he  had  done 
nothing  more  ambitious  in  theme. 

‘  The  Forge’  of  Creswick  is  one  of  the 
pictures  that  give  him  high  rank  as  a 
painter  of  English  scenery :  the  firelight 
from  the  forge  is  seen  through  the  latticed 
window,  lighting  up  the  figures  outside. 
It  is  true  to  Nature,  and  an  admirable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Art ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
artist’s  happiest  productions. 

Near  it  is  a  fine  example  of  “  Wright 
OF  Derby,”  an  artist  seldom  seen  as  he 
ought  to  be,  to  have  a  fair  impression  of  his 
power — a  power  that  gave  him  fame  before 
England  had  learned  to  value  the  genius 
that  lived  at  home.  This  picture  repre¬ 
sents  the  wife  of  the  absent  Ulysses  watch¬ 
ing  the  couch  of  the  boy  Telemachus,  un¬ 
doing  in  tho  night-time  the  embroidery  she 
had  worked  in  the  day. 


A  replica  of  the  famous  picture  of  ‘  Dead 
Chatterton,’  the  one  great  work  of  the 
painter,  H.  Wallis  ;  a  replica  of  E.  M. 
Ward’s  ‘Last  Sleep  of  Argyll ;’  a  gem  by 
Bonnington  ;  ‘  Children  on  a  Sea-shore,’ 
a  wooded  scene  by  P.  Nasmyth — small 
pictures — fill  up  the  lesser  spaces  here ; 
but  here  is  that  much  admired  and 
lavishly-praised  work  by  Millais,  ‘  Green¬ 
wich  Pensioners  at  the  Tomb  of  Nelson.’ 
It  is  a  touching  story,  eloquently  told : 
one  can  almost  hear  the  ancient  ma¬ 
riners  talk,  and  might  easily  write  down 
the  words  they  certainly  spoke  as  they 
detailed  •  the  incidents  of  glorious  Tra¬ 
falgar.  There  may  be  carelessness  in  the 
painting — possibly  the  artist  desired  to 
avoid  high  finish ;  but  as  an  appeal  of  Art 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  look 
upon  it,  few  productions  are  more  entirely 
successful. 

‘  Sunny  Hours  ’  is  a  painting,  not  a 
drawing,  by  Louis  Haghe,  very  grace¬ 
fully  composed  and  carefully  finished :  it 
represents  an  artist’s  country  studio  in  an 
elegant  apartment,  its  inmates  enjoying 
“the  fruits  of  the  season:”  a  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  master  it  would  be  hard  to 
find. 

‘  A  Nun  Writing  ’ — the  lady-abbess,  no 
doubt  —  is  a  verj’'  pleasant  picture  by 
Henrietta  Browne. 

These  are  all  hung,  on  or  about  the 
staircase,  or  in  the  inner  hall,  the  centre  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  fine  sculptui’ed 
work,  the  ‘Sleeping  Mother,’  by  the  sculptor 
Bayly  :  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the 
master. 

The  Dining-Room. 

Here  is  the  rightly-renowned  picture  by 
Turner — ‘  The  Blue  Lights.’  It  has  been 
classed  among  the  great  artist’s  best  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  one  that  will  be  quoted  when  it 
is  sought  to  place  him  with  the  very  highest 
of  the  painters  who  are  “for  aU  time.” 
Few  who  have  seen,  can  have  forgotten,  it. 
There  exists  a  chromo  copy,  but  that  con¬ 
veys  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  work. 

Eastlake  is  represented  by  a  picture  of 
size — ‘  The  Ransom  of  Greek  Slaves.’  It 
exhibits  the  peculiar  studies  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  other  works — notably 
that  of  the  escape  of  Greek  patriots,  so  well 
known  by  the  engraving.  The  picture  is 
full  of  details,  all  carefully  studied — arms, 
draperies,  &c. ;  but  its  value  consists  in  the 
varied  expression,  hope,  fear,  despondency, 
despair,  seen  in  the  huddled  group  of  cap¬ 
tives,  for  whose  ransom  two  monks  are 
arriving  over  the  hill. 

Constable  is  seen  to  advantage  in  two 
grand  landscapes  — ‘  Flatford  Mill,’  and  a 
dell  in  ‘  Helmingham  Park’ ;  both  are 
sound,  vigorous,  and  true  to  nature :  time 
has  given  them  strength,  as  the  artist 
knew  it  would  do.  These,  if  not  among 
his  greatest,  may  be  classed  with  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  works. 

‘  The  Morning  Bath,’  by  William  Col¬ 
lins,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  artist’s  most  pleasant  pictures.  A 
bather  takes  a  young  child  to  give  it  a  first 
dip.  The  figures  are  good,  and  the  land¬ 
scape  is  admirable.  'I'he  artist  produced 
few  pictures  so  well  calculated  to  adorn  a 
room,  to  please  the  eye,  and  satisfy  the 
mind. 

‘  A  Mare  and  Foal  ’  is  another  example 
of  Rosa  Boniieur  ;  small  in  size,  but  ex¬ 
quisite  in  finish. 

A  small  canvas — children  marvelling  at 
a  dead  hare  that  hangs  against  the  wall — 
is  a  pretty  and  carefully  painted  picture  by 
Henrietta  Browne. 
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So  also  is  a  small  picture  by  Edward 
Erere.  a  little  girl  has  taken  ber  dinner 
to  ber  young  brother,  and  watches  him 
with  affectionate  care.  It  is  far  better 
painted  than  more  recent  works  by  the 
prosperous  painter. 

Over  the  doors  are  two  good  paintings — • 
one  by  Miss  Nasmyth,  the  other  by 
Hofland — ail  artist  who  has  not  yet  found 
his  proper  place  ;  few  men  of  his  time — and 
it^was  the  good  time  of  English  Art — better 
appreciated  English  scenery,  or  painted 
it  better. 

The  Drawihg-Eoom. 

‘  The  Visit  to  the  Harem  ’  is  the  c/i'’/- 
d’cewnre  of  Henrietta  Browne;  at  least,  in 
England  we  have  seen  no  production  from 
the  “masterly”  pencil  that  approaches  it 
in  interest,  either  as  a  composition,  or  as 
a  painted  work  exhibiting  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  and  careful  study  in  every  part.  It 
is,  we  know,  painted  “  from  the  life;”  for 
the  accomplished  artist  enjoyed  the  rare 
privilege  of  entrance  to  the  Harem  of  the 
Sultan,  and  of  making  studies  from  the  seve¬ 
ral  ladies  she  there  saw.  There  are  manj^ 
figures,  some  “elderly,”  others  young;  all 
charming — beautiful,  or  graceful,  or  both ; 
they  are  not  pictured  in  their  gayer 
moments,  but  as  they  were  seated  or  stood 
in  the  salon  where  they  received  their 
guest,  knowing,  probably,  the  purpose 
for  which  she  came  among  them.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  new  to  us  :  it  was  exhibited  in 
London,  where  it  excited  the  general  ad¬ 
miration  to  which  it  was  entitled,  not  only 
as  a  work  of  Art,  but  as  introducing  us  to 
a  new  scene — guided,  not  by  fancy,  but  by 
fact.  It  is  as  near  perfection  as  a  picture 
of  its  class  can  be  ;  for,  although  the  first 
object  of  the  artist  was  truth,  she  was,  no 
doubt,  permitted  a  certain  latitude  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  materials  at  her  disposal — 
possibly  improving  somewhat  the  lovely 
faces  of  her  sitters ;  but,  certainly,  choos¬ 
ing  such  draperies,  and  disposing  them  as 
suited  her  best. 

A  small  picture  of  ‘  Neapolitan  Peasants’ 
is  a  good  example  of  T.  Hwins,  an  artist 
whose  many  excellent  works  have  not  ob¬ 
tained  a  foremost  place  among  the  painters 
of  his  time ;  yet  he  was  always  pleasing, 
often  meritorious,  and  sometimes  great. 

A  gem  by  David  Cox  ;  and  a  fine  picture, 
though  small— a  moonlit  scene — by  old 
Crome,  grace  this  room ;  as  do  also  three 
exquisite  small  “bits”  by  Mulreadt — one 
a  specimen  of  still-life ;  the  others,  petits  re¬ 
plicas  of  the  ‘  Hayfield’  and  ‘  The  Wedding 
Gown :  ’  though  slight,  they  are  charmingly 
painted,  as  if  the  artist  knew  that  to  some 
appreciative  mind  they  would  become 
cherished  “pets.” 

A  beautiful  little  picture  by  Edward 
Erere,  one  of  his  most  carefully  finished 
works,  such  as  gave  him  the  fame  to 
which  he  has  of  late  years  seemed  indiffer¬ 
ent,  represents  two  children  caught  in  a 
snow-storm,  the  elder  striving  to  shelter  the 
younger  ;  it  is  happily  felt  and  rendered. 

Dyckmans  has  here  one  of  his  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  works — an  aged  woman  with  a 
yoimg  child  worshipping  in  a  church. 
It  is  small,  but  full  of  feeling ;  gracefully 
composed,  and  telling  its  story  well.  As  a 
painting  it  is  of  great  excellence. 

Muller’s  ‘Syrian  Dance’  is  a  right 
good  specimen  of  the  great  artist:  the 
figures  seem  to  have  actual  life :  it  is  not 
a  large  canvas,  but  it  is  of  great  worth. 
We  know  few  of  his  pictures  we  prefer  to 
it:  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
saw  what  he  pictured.  The  scene  touched 
him,  as  its  transcript  wifi,  do  aU  who  look 
upon  it. 


Here,  in  this  richly  adorned  room,  are  j 
two  grand  paintings  by  Turner  :  one  of  j 
the  ‘  Campo  Santo,’  the  other  representing  | 
nymphs  bathing  underneath  the  walls  of 
some  glorious  city  of  old  time.  They  are 
among  his  best  works,  and  that  is  to  say 
enough. 

Two  fine  examples  of  the  great  ability 
of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott — ‘  Ghent  ’  and 
‘  Amalfi,’  may  take  rank  among  the  more 
excellent  examples  of  the  accomplished 
painter. 

The  picture  of  ‘  Christ  blessing  Little 
Children,’  the  chef -cT oeuvre  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  is  here  —  the  picture,  with 
which  so  many  have  been  made  familiar 
by  the  engraving  of  J.  H.  Watt.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  it.  There  are  some 
half-a-dozen  pictures  upon  which  the 
fame  of  the  artist  rests,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

The  Library. 

In  this  room  (and  it  is  a  good  sign)  are 
placed  the  best  pictures  in  the  collection  : 
chief  among  them  is  ‘  Port-na-Spania,’  by 
Clarkson  Stanfield.  We  question  if  he 
ever  paiutedja  better  picture — the  wild  sea, 
the  rugged  shore,  the  wreck  among  the 
rocks  and  breakers  of  the  savage  Irish 
coast,  where  so  many  vast  ships  of  the 
“Invincible”  Armada  went  down,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered.  It  was  with  such  mate¬ 
rials  the  artist  dealt  when  he  was  most 
happy  and  most  at  home.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  production  of  a  great  artist ;  one  who 
felt  what  he  sav>^,  or  what  he  fancied,  and 
was  always  true  to  nature.  Such  pictures 
as  this  obtained,  and  will  maintain  for  him 
as  long  as  Art  continues  to  gratify  and 
teach,  a  foremost  position  among  the 
painters  of  the  world.  No  man  ever  lived 
who  better  understood  the  capabilities  of 
Art,  or  who  laboured  more  successfully  to 
render  them  available  for  a  high  purpose. 
Those  who  look  on  this  picture  will  see  him 
in  his  best  time,  transferring  to  canvas 
just  the  theme  he  loved  best  to  paint :  it 
has  all  the  points  he  most  thoroughly 
understood,  and  had  most  carefully  and 
continually  studied :  we  recognise  here  the 
mind  and  hand  of  the  master. 

J.  E.  Herbert  contributes  to  this  room 
one  of  his  loftiest  and  finest  works—'  Mary 
Magdalen’  on  her  way  to  the  tomb  at  early 
morning.  It  is  full  of  ‘  ‘  religious  senti¬ 
ment;  ”  the  expression  is  high,  holy,  and 
full  of  faith;  moreover,  it  is  admirably 
painted — painted  as  if  the  artist  felt  and 
loved  the  sacred  theme  ;  emulating  some  of 
the  old  masters  in  Art,  the  best  of  whom 
might  have  been  proud  to  have  left  this 
picture  as  a  bequest  to  their  after-time. 

Here  is  a  small  replica  by  Ary  Schef¬ 
fer  of  his  famous  picture  ‘  Erancesca  da 
Eimini  :  ’  it  is  charmingly  painted,  and,  as 
a  cabinet  example,  is  an  acquisition  of 
great  worth. 

‘  The  Water-drinkers  of  Seville,’  by  J ohn 
Phillip,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  contributions  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Academy  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
treasures  the  accomplished  artist  gathered 
in  Spain,  and  wiU  certainly  be  classed 
among  the  best  examples  of  his  genius. 

The  picture  by  A.  Elmore  is  a  replica  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  the  large  picture — ‘  Charles 
V .  in  the  Monastery  at  Yuste  ’ — when  the 
monks  are  showing  the  dying  emperor  the 
paintings  by  Titian  he  had  taken  with  him 
to  his  seclusion  after  abdicating  his  crown. 
We  copy  from  Stirling  the  passage  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  artist : — 

“To  Yuste,  in  1557,  wearied  with  the  cares 
of  kingcraft,  and  with  a  body  enfeebled  by 


disease,  tbe  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  the  friend  of 
Titian,  retired,  taking  to  his  retreat  his  dearly 
loved  pictures.  When  liis  malady  approached 
its  termination,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  the  sunshine  tempted  him  into  the  open 
gallery.  As  he  sat  there  he  sent  for  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  empress,  and  hung  for  some  time 
lost  in  thought  over  the  gentle  face  which, 
with  its  blue  eyes  and  pensive  beauty,  some¬ 
what  resembled  that  other  Isabella,  the  great 
queen  of  Castile. 

“  He  next  called  for  a  picture  of  our  Lord 
praying  in  the  garden,  and  then  for  a  sketch 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  by^  Titian.  Thus  occu¬ 
pied,  he  remained  so  distracted  and  motionless 
that  it  was  thought  right  to  awaken  him  from 
his  reverie.  On  being  spoken  to  he  turned 
round  and  complained  that  he  was  ill.  From 
this  pleasant  spot,  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  garden  and  the  murmur  of  the  fountain, 
and  bright  with  the  glimpse  of  the  golden 
Vera,  they  carried  him  to  the  gloomy  chamber 
of  his  sleepless  nights,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed 
from  which  he  was  to  rise  no  more.” 

To  this  room  Dobson  contributes  one 
picture  :  it  is  a  portrait ;  but  painted  with 
much  feeling  and  taste :  refined  in  treat¬ 
ment  and  vigorous  in  execution. 

Miss  A.  E.  Mutrie  has  hero  one  of  the 
very  best  of  her  always  charming  pictures — 
roses  and  other  flowers  gracefully  blended. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many 
beautiful  works  b3r  an  artist  who  has  but 
one  rival,  her  sister,  in  a  branch  of  Art  that 
never  fails  to  gratify :  even  mediocrity  so 
applied  is  welcome ;  but  the  Misses  Mutrie 
have  elevated  the  painting  of  flowers  into 
high  Art,  and  have  reached  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  distances  aU  competitors. 

One  of  W.  E.  Erost’s  happiest  inspira¬ 
tions,  ‘  L’ Allegro  and  the  Nymphs,’  graces 
this  room :  it  is  a  production  of  his  best 
time.  He  has  painted  the  subject  often  and 
in  many  ways  ;  but  we  can  never  tire  of  it : 
here  every  figure  seems  in  motion  :  very 
beautiful  is  the  “  sweet  nymph;  ”  and  her 
attendants  are  full  of  animal  and  spiritual 
life. 

E.  M.  YvLird’s  picture  of  ‘  Mario  Antoi¬ 
nette  ’  is  a  replica ;  the  original  being  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Williams 
(described  in  the  Art-Journal,  for  1869, 
p.  279.*)  The  moment  pictured  is  when 
Eouquier  Tinville  reads  to  the  persecuted 
queen  the  sentence  that  condemns  her  to 
die.  She  sits  in  quiet  resignation  silently 
praying  before  her  crucifix. 

The  ‘Smile’  and  the  ‘Erown  ’  of  T.  Web¬ 
ster  are  here — perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  artist’s  works :  one  of  them,  the 
‘  Erown,’  is  the  engraved  picture ;  the 
other,  ‘  The  Smile,’  differs  in  some  essential 
parts  from  that  which  the  Art- Union  of 
London  issued. 

T.  Eaed  is  represented  by  one  of  his 
most  excellent  works,  ‘  Conquered  not  sub¬ 
dued/  wherein  a  bad  boy  is  placed  in  a 
corner  of  a  gamekeeper’s  cottage  as  a 
punishment  for  some  past  mischief.  It  is 
a  theme  the  artist  has  treated  in  many 
ways :  several  of  his  paintings  tell  the 
story.  Eaed  is  still  a  young  man :  as  far  as 
years  go,  he  has  not  yet  reached  his  zenith : 
it  seems  strange  to  describe  this  as  of  his 
“best  time;”  j^et  assuredly  he  has  not 
advanced  since  he  painted  it. 

The  Billiard-Eoom. 

Some  very  noble  works  grace  this  room, 
at  the  end  of  a  charming  conservatory  from 
the  windows  of  which  is  obtained  a  delicious 
and  glorious  view. 

Erederick  Goodall  contributes  a  fine 
picture  of  the  highest  class :  ‘  The  Eirst- 
born,’  —  an  Egyptian  woman  nursing 


*  This  picture  Mr.  L.  Stocks  is  engraving'  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Art-Journal. 
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lier  infant  child,  painted  'wdth  a  happy  ' 
combination  of  force  and  retinemeut. 

Here  is  J.  P.  Knight’s  picture  of  ‘The 

rockers,’  in  “  three  parts.”  It  will  be 
well  remembered  by  many  as  obtaining  for 
the  artist  considerable  fame  before  he 
became  a  painter  of  portraits.  The  first 
and  third  parts  describe/'  the  wreckers”  as 
seeing  the  ship  among  the  breakers,  and 
luring  them  by  false  lights  to  the  fatal 
rocks :  the  centre  shows  them  dividing 
their  booty  in  the  presence  of  some  of  their 
victims.  It  is  a  work  of  power,  manifesting 
much  vigour  of  imagination,  and  well 
drawn  and  painted.  There  is  perhaps  too 
great  a  preponderance  of  the  melo-dramatic, 
but  such  treatment  was  inseparable  from 
the  subject. 

A  grand  “early”  TuRNEli,  ‘A  Ship 
Ashore,’  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
mighty  skill  with  which  the  artist  pictured 
an  appalling  catastrophe  at  sea.  It  is 
amazingly  powerful  in  treatment:  the 
wild  waves  are  “  saying”  death;  there  is 
as  it  were  an  echo  in  the  sky :  every 
portion  of  the  picture  proclaims  the  hand 
of  the  master. 

John  Linneix  contributes  one  work, 

‘  The  Prow  of  the  Hill  ’ — haymakers  are 
carting  home  the  hay  :  we  see  hero  the 
artist  in  his  best  time ;  a  time  very 
different  in  its  results  from  that  at  which 
he  has  now  arrived.  Lucky  are  they  who 
possess  pictures  by  John  Linnell,  painted 
twent}’,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  when 
his  works  found  few  appreciators  and  no 
buyers. 

Auguste  Ponheur  has  here  a  fine 
picture  of  ‘  Cattle  going  to  Water.’ 

Hero  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  rich 
landscape  by  Thompson  of  Duddingstone. 

‘  The  Heiress,’  by  C.  Pt.  Leslie,  if  not  one 
of  his  greatest  works,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  acquisition  to  any  collection;  it  is  charm¬ 
ingly  painted— cold  in  colour,  certainly — 
and  too  much  approximating  to  portraiture ; 
but  still  a  very  agreeable  work  and  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  example  of  the  master. 

Posides  the  pictures  we  have  enumerated, 
the  bed- rooms  contain  many  works  that 
would  bo  considered  rare  adornments 
elsewhere;  among  them  are  productions 
by  Morland,  Pennington,  the  Misses 
^Iutrio,  I'lic. 

Our  plea-sant  task  is  ended,  except  that 
a  few  words  are  di'manded  in  reference 
to  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  all 
the  Art-treasures  of  this  attractive  house. 
Mr.  M'-Oonnell  is  the  possessor  of  that 
wonderful  collection  of  drawings  by  Mac- 
i-iNK  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  so  w'ell 
known  t<  the  1 11,(10(1  subscribers  to  the  Art- 
union  of  I/mdon.  The  engravings,  however, 
do  but  ant  justice  to  the  originals;  in 
truth  one  would  turn  from  them  with 
something  akin  to  loathing  who  saw  tho 
drawing"  of  which  they  probiss  to  bo  copies. 

P‘'Vond  all  question  the  fame  of  Macliso 
wouhl  r*  it  upon  a  more  solid  founda¬ 
tion  i;  judged  by  these  drawings  rather 
than  his  paintings.  They  are  absolutely 
wonderful,  exhibiting  the  highest  intellec¬ 
tual  power  in  combination  with  tho 
aounde-t  knowledge  of  Art;  scholastic 
labour  united  with  brilliant  fancy  :  every 
one  of  tho  EOUTY-Two  may  bo  accepted  as 
an  example  of  the  rarest  and  best  trained 
nr.Nii  . 

While  we  congratulate  tho  owner  of  this 
noble  aeries  of  drawings  on  its  possession, 
wo  feel  it  ought  to  have  been  secured  for 
the  Nation  ;  for  it  is  of  national  interest  in 
every  way,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
one  of  Kngland's  public  galleries,  and  bo 
thui  i!  ;de  accessible  to  all. 


THE  CROSS  OF  PRAYER. 

rnoM  THE  has-iielief  by  j.  bell. 

Visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition 
of  the  present  year,  who  are  accustomed  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  sculptured 
works  annually  displayed  in  the  rooms — ■ 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  this  department 
of  Art  is  more  generally  neglected  by  the 
large  majority  than  it  ought  to  be — could 
not  fail  to  be  arrested  by  Mr.  Pell’s  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant  designs  on  what,  from  its 
form  and  ornamentation,  he  has  appro¬ 
priately  termed  ‘  The  Cross  of  Prayer  ;  ’ 
these  designs  embodying  and  illustrating 
the  leading  features  of  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer  ;  ”  or,  in  other  words,  the  six  peti-  i 
tions  which  it  includes.  Some  time  ago 
the  sculptor  carried  out  an  idea,  of  which 
these  subjects  formed  a  portion,  of  design¬ 
ing  a  series  of  outlines  entitled  “  Composi¬ 
tions  from  the  Liturgy  ;  ”  which  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  published  ;  and  he  has 
now  still  further  extended  it  by  modelling, 
on  a  reduced  scale  and  in  a  collective  form, 
those  referring  to  the  divine  prayer  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  our  beautiful  Lit¬ 
urgy.  His  ultimate  hope  is,  that  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  execute  the  ‘  Cross  ’  in 
marble,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
render  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a 
destination  in  some  sacred  edifice,  for  which 
it  would  certainly  be  most  worthy  and  most 
appropriate,  even  where  there  may  be  no 
tendency  to  ritualism.  We  shall  envy  the 
“Art-patron”  w'ho  gives  this  “commission.” 

Our  readers  who  can  carry  their  thoughts 
back  to  the  series  of  papers  on  Flaxman, 
by  Mr.  Teniswood,  published  in  the  Art- 
Journal  for  1868,  will  remember  several 
designs  suggested  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : 
these,  however,  were  chiefly  intended  for 
monumental  purposes,  and  were  treated 
accordingly.  Put  beyond  occupying  the 
same  ground,  as  it  were,  the  compositions 
of  each  sculptor  are  pei’fectly  independent 
of  each  other :  Mr.  Pell  has  taken  nothing 
from  his  great  prototype  but  an  idea,  and 
even  that  he  has  worked  out  as  originally 
in  the  whole  as  he  has  in  the  details.  In 
the  first,  or  lower,  compartment,  we  have 
the  invocation  to  the  Deity,  the  figures 
kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  :  above 
it,  a  mother  brings  her  two  children  to  the 
Saviour,  in  allusion  to  Christ’s  declaration, 
“  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  The 
uppermost  compartment  symbolises  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Divine  will.  The  left  arm  of 
tho  cross  shows  an  angel  bringing  bread  to 
the  hungry — “  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  ;  ”  the  corresponding  arm,  the  prayer 
for  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  answered  by  an 
angel,  as  we  read  tho  de.sign,  “blotting 
out  the  handwriting  that  is  against  them,” 
the  transgressors.  The  central  compart¬ 
ment  is  rightly  made  the  most  important 
of  all:  it  embodies  the  last  joint  petition 
in  tho  prayer.  Here,  in  a  group,  most 
spirited  in  design,  we  see  evil  spirits  con¬ 
tending  for  tho  possession  of  the  bodies  of 
the  human  race ;  but  the  latter  are  not 
left  without  aid — an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword  has  struck  down  an  assailant,  and 
tho  hands  of  another  good  spirit  are 
stretched  forth  to  the  rescue. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  every 
individual  compartment  offers,  it  cannot 
escape  notice  how  well  studied  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  combined  whole :  the 
several  parts  balance  each  other  admirably.* 

•  Tliis  braulifid  work  has  been  admirably  photo- 
prapheU  in  varioiw  sizes  by  tlic  Misses  Bcrtolacci. 


PICTURES  RY  BARON  WAPPERS. 

This  distinguished  Belgian  artist,  who,  for 
several  years  past,  has  made  Paris  his  abode, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  on  two  large 
pictures  destined  for  his  own  country :  in  both 
the  figures  are  life-size.  One  of  them,  a  com- 
noission  from  the  Belgian  G-overnment,  is  now 
completed :  it  represents  that  famous,  or 
infamous  —whichever  people  choose  to  call  it — 
passage  in  English  history  that  has  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  expression  among  artists,  the 
‘  Last  Moments  of  Charles  I. ;  ’  but  Baron 
Wappers  has  treated  it  in  a  manner  as  original 
as  poetic,  however  opposed  to  historical  fact. 
In  the  foreground,  a  short  distance  from  the 
fatal  block,  a  young  girl  kneels  before  the 
monarch,  and  presents  him  with  a  rose.  Far¬ 
ther  hack,  on  the  left,  the  executioner  and  his 
assistants  are  seen  descending  a  ‘staircase  that 
faces  the  spectator ;  on  the  right  the  houses 
contiguous  to  Whitehall  retire  into  the  distance. 
Notwithstanding  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
two  sides  of  the  scene,  the  one  filled  with 
evidences  of  the  impending  sacrifice,  the  other 
by  air  and  space,  the  artist  has  maintained 
perfect  balance  throughout  the  composition, 
and  .concentrated  attention  on  the  principal 
persons  in  the  design.  The  doomed  monarch 
has  the  air  of  refined  elegance  which  recall  the 
best  portraits  of  him  by  Vandyck,  yet  without 
any  servile  imitation  of  the  grand  old  Flemish 
painter.  “  What  an  unspeakable  charm,” 
writes  a  Parisian  critic  of  these  pictures,  “what 
ineffable  sadness  there  is  in  the  king’s  counten¬ 
ance,  on  receiving  from  love  and  beauty  this 
loftiest  viaticum  {ce  viatique  supreme')  !  That 
young  girl,  absorbed  by  grief,  retains  with 
difficulty  the  power  to  offer  her  touching  and 
useless  gift  :  and  that  rose,  itself  half  withered, 
seems  but  an  emblem  of  the  worth  that  is 
passing  away,  and  of  the  life  which  will  soon 
be  quenched.”  It  is  by  deep  feeling  and  expres¬ 
sion  that  Baron  Wappers  produces  his  effect, 
and  not  by  those  mournful  details  that  most 
other  painters  have  associated  with  the  scene. 
It  is  also  by  a  scale  of  lights  skilfully  graduated 
that  he  has  obtained  vigour  of  colour.  The 
subject,  as  we  have  intimated,  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  a  fiction ;  but  it  might  have  been 
Truth. 

The  other  picture,  to  which  the  painter  is 
putting  the  last  touches,  is  destined  for  the 
Museum  at  Antwerp.  The  subject  is  as 
distinct  from  the  preceding  as  one  can  well 
imagine ;  it  professes  to  illustrate  a  passage  in 
“  The  Song  of  Solomon  :  ” — “  ’\V’ho  is  this  that 
cometh  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  her 
beloved.”  It  of  course  is  treated  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
which  divines  are  accustomed  to  give  to  that 
mystic  book  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  com¬ 
position  shows  simply  a  man  and  woman,  both 
of  noble  aspect,  and  semi-nude,  the  former  is  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  latter,  who  leans  on  his 
left  arm  :  the  conjoint  attitude  of  the  two  figures 
is  extremely  elegant.  Thus  Adam  and  Eve  may 
have  walked  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  days 
of  their  innocency.  The  draperies  are  very 
skilfully  arranged,  and  their  rich  j^et  subdued 
colouring  gives  great  delicacy  to  the  fiesh-tints  ; 
and  both  are  heightened  by,  and  harmonise 
with,  the  landscape  with  which  the  figures  are 
associated.  This  picture,  which  bears  the 
name  of  ‘  The  Shulamite,”  a  word  foimd  in  the 
“  Song  of  Solomon,”  though  commentators  have 
never  definitely  settled  its  meaning,  cannot  fail 
to  bo  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Antwerp 
gallery. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  any  very 
important  work  from  the  hand  of  this  admirable 
historical  painter  and  most  estimable  man,  who 
must  now  be  advancing  towards  his  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years,  that  we  are  delighted  to 
find  him  still  pursuing  his  Art  with  the  vigour 
and  success  which  characterised  his  labours  in 
by-gone  time,  when  he  produced  such  works 
as  ‘  Charles  I.  taking  leave  of  his  Children,’ 
‘  The  Self-devotion  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Ley¬ 
den,’  ‘  Christ  at  the  Sepulchre.’  ‘  The  Execu¬ 
tion  of  Anne  Boleyn,’  ‘  The  Defence  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,’  i.kc. 
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The  gallery  of  the  Institute  of  'SVater-colour 
Painters,  in  Pall  Mall,  was  opened  for  a  short 
pei'iod  last  month  to  allow  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  pictures  selected  by  the  winners  of  prizes  at 
the  last  drawing  of  the  Art-Union  of  London. 
It  was  the  thirW-fourlh  annual  exhibition ; 
and  an  examination  of  the  works  chosen  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  society  advances 
in  age,  so  do  the  subscribers,  generally,  appear 
to  advance  in  discrimination  and  judgment. 
There  is  scarcely  a  bad  picture  in  the  whole 
collection,  which  numbers  106  ;  and  we  noticed 
fewer  “mistakes”  than  ordinary;  strange  to 
say,  these  are  chiefly  noticeable  among  the 
more  important!  prizes — in  other  words,  better 
pictures  than  those  selected  might,  we  believe, 
have  been  purchased  for  the  same  money.  Mr. 
C.  T.  Melick,  the  winner  of  the  £200  prize, 
chose  from  the  Royal  Academy  Mr.  E.  Crowe’s 
‘  The  Vestal,’  a  work  that  in  no  w’ay  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  us,  either  as  a  composition 
or  for  colour :  in  the  latter  quality  it  is  la¬ 
mentably  deficient,  especially  as  regards  har¬ 
mony.  Notwithstanding  the  poetic  feeling 
thrown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis  into  his  landscape 
without  a  name,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  with  a  descriptive  verse  in  lieu  thereof — 
and  which  Mr.  A.  B.  Wyon,  a  prize-holder  of 
£150,  selected — we  have  seen  pictures  by  the 
artist  that  have  given  us  more  pleasure.  M. 
Tourrier,  a  French  painter,  has  been  fortunate 
ill  disposing  of  his  large  picture  of  ‘  Henry  II. 
of  France  and  Diana  of  Poictiers  witnessing  the 
execution  of  a  Protestant,’  another  contribution 
to  the  Academy,  for  £150,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pepys, 
who  paid  the  difference  between  this  sum  and 
£75,  the  amount  of  his  prize:  the  work  is 
anything  but  agreeable  both  in  subject  and 
manner,  besides  being  evidently  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Calderon’s  ‘  The  English  Ambassador 
in  Paris  witnessing  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew.’  Another  of  the  large  prize.s,  one  of  i 
£100,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Elliott,  who 
chose  from  the  new  British  Insstitution,  Mr.  S. 
Hodges’  ‘  The  Jungfrau  from  the  Road  to 
Miirren,’  a  rather  large  and  coarsely-painted 
work.  'The  second  prize  of  £100,  the  holder 
being  Mr.  W.  H.  Booker,  secured  Mr.  E. 
Richardson’s  ‘  Liniberg,  with  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  George,  on  the  Lahn,’  exhibited  in  the 
Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters.  The  best 
selection  among  the  higher  priced  works  is,  in 
our  jud"-ment,  that  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Richardson, 
who,  with  his  prize  of  £75,  bought  Mr.  H. 
Garland’s  ‘  Highland  Cattle  going  South,’  from 
the  Academy  :  this  artist  has  been  looking  to 
Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  to  some  good  purpose. 

Among  the  minor  prizes  may  be  pointed  out 
‘  La  Petite  Mere,’  and  the  ‘  Amateur,’  both  by 
Mr.  E.  Roberts,  and  both  very  commendable 
pictures,  chosen  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
.Society  of  British  Artists ;  Mr.  T.  Pyne’s 
‘  Near  Arundel,  Sussex,’  a  well-painted  land¬ 
scape  ;  Mr.  C.  Armytage’s  ‘  'Bake  a  Run  in  the 
Garden,’  from  the  Academy  ;  ‘  A  Fortune  in  a 
Tea-cup,’  a  young  girl  holding  an  empty  tea¬ 
cup  to  a  sailor,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Waite,  selected 
from  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  ‘  Girl  and 
Thrush,’  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Patten,  from  the  New 
British  Institution  ;  ‘  The  Village  Violinist,’ 
by  E.  Opie,  from  the  Academy ;  ‘  A  Pool  on 
the  Lowther,  Westmoreland,’  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Foster,  from  the  Society  of  British  Artists; 

‘  Morning  on  the  Thames,’  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Waine- 
wright,  from  the  same  gallery ;  ‘  The  Stile,’ 
Mr.  W.  Bromley,  also  from  the  same  gallery; 

‘  A  Backwater  of  the  Wey,’  by  Miss  A.  Es- 
combe,  from  the  Academy:  this  picture  is 
sketchy,  but  shows  true  feeling  of  nature  and  a 
good  eye  for  local  colour.  Mr.  J.  Dickson, 
who  had  a  prize  of  £45,  added  £25  to  it  to 
obtain  Mr.  H.  Wallis’s  ‘Blue  Bells,’  a  singular 
but  charming  picture  exhibited  in  the  New 
British  Institution. 

The  water-colour  drawings  show  several 
c.xcellent  specimens ;  we  have  not,  however-, 
space  to  enumerate  them. 

To  repeat  what  was  said  at  the  outset ;  the 
selections  as  a  whole  are  most  creditable  to  the 
prize  -  winners,  and  show  that  the  society 
continues  to  afford  no  inefiicient  aid  to  Art. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 
— The  four  upper  sculptural  groups  for  the' 
Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Hyde  Park,  viz., 
‘  Manufacture,’  by  Mr.  Weekes,  E.A. ; 
‘  Agriculture,’  by  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
R.A. ;  ‘  Commerce,’  by  Mr.  Thornycroft ; 
and  ‘  Engineering,’  by  Mr.  Lawlor,  have 
been  placed  in  their  respective  sites.  Mr. 
Foley’s  model  for  the  statue  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  has  been  raised  for  expe¬ 
rimental  effect  to  the  position  the  bronze 
cast  i.?  to  occupy.  Upon  this  model  the 
sculptor  is  still  engaged.  The  carving  of 
the  figures  on  the  podium,  by  Messrs. 
Armstead  and  Phillip,  is  progressing. 

International  Exhibition  of  1871. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Section 
D  (Specimens  and  Illustrations  of  Modes 
of  Teaching  Fine  Art,  Music,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  and  Physical  Science),  the  following 
gentlemen  were  named  for  the  Fine  Art 
sub-section: — John  Bell,  E.  J.  Boehm, 
H.  A.  Bowler,  F.  S.  Cary,  I.  Gerstenberg, 
Sir  F.  Grant,  E.A.,  S.  Hart,  E.A.,  F, 
Leighton,  R.A.,  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay,  Bart., 
J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  E.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  secretaries  are  Messrs.  H. 
A.  Bowler  and  R.  Redgrave,  E.A. — The 
committee  of  judges  for  selecting  i)ictures 
and  decorative  pictorial  art  is  now  com¬ 
plete  :  some  of  the  names  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  but  the  full  list  is  as 
follows  : — for  Oil  and  Water-colour  Paint¬ 
ing — Messrs.  Elmore,  R.A.,  H.  3.  Marks, 
A.  W.  Hunt,  and  F.  Dillon  ;  for  Decora¬ 
tive  Painting  in  general — Messrs.  R.  Red¬ 
grave,  R.A.,  and  Morris.  The  non-pro¬ 
fessional  members  are  Lord  Bury,  Lord 
Blcho,  and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay. — We  learn 
from  a  foreign  contemporary,  the  Monitcur 
des  Arts,  which  seems  to  have  acquired 
information  that  had  not  yet  reached  our¬ 
selves,  that  three  special  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  Fans.  One  of  the  value  of  £40, 
by  her  Majesty,  for  the  best  fan,  painted 
or  carved;  the  ai-tist’s  age  limited  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  second  is  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  this  is  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  21  guineas.  The 
third,  a  prize  of  £10,  is  offered  by  Lady 
Ooi-nelia  Guest  and  the  Baroness  Meyer 
de  Rothschild  conjointly.  We  hear  also 
that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
proposes  to  devote  the  sum  of  £50  for  the 
purchase  of  fans  the  work  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Art  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  post  of 
Curator  of  the  School  of  Painting  is  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Manfred  Holy- 
oake,  who  has  filled  it  during  several 
years.  We  understand  a  testimonial  is  to 
be  presented  to  this  gentleman  by  past  and 
present  students.  His  successor  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  appointed  by  the  time  this 
number  is  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers, 
as  the  Academy  has  advertised  for  candi¬ 
dates. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. —  The 
trustees  have  acquired,  by  purchase.  Ary 
Scheffer’s  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens, 
painted  in  1855,  a  picture  which  appeared 
to  us,  when  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
the  following  year,  as  not  being  a  very 
happy  likeness  of  the  popular  novelist.  It 
is,  however,  an  unassuming  picture,  and, 
as  the  work  of  a  great  painter,  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  National 
Portrait  Galiei’y.  It  is  signed  and  dated. 

The  Wellington  Monument. —We 
have  repeatedly  directed  public  attention 
to  the  by  no  means  creditable  conduct  of 
the  architect  and  sculptor  who  have  been 


charged  with  the  “  affair”  of  the  AVelling- 
ton  monument,  which  at  some  period  or 
other  is  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  great 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  to  decorate  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  Questions  and 
protests  have  been  alike  vain  :  year  after 
year  has  passed,  the  voted  money  is  all 
spent,  and  the  work  is  eomuienced.  Now 
that  the  Times  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  really 
angry,  something  will  be  done:  at  ail 
events  explanations  will  be  given.  The 
statement  as  at  present  we  read  it,  leaves 
but  one  impression,  that  the  nation  has 
been  infamously  treated.  It  is  not  likely 
this  conviction  can  be  changed  by  aught 
that  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  3teveus  may 
say;  but  as  they  demand  to  bo  heard,  we 
are  bound  to  suspend  judgment  until  the 
defence  is  in  our  hands.  That  will  be  at 
too  late  a  period  of  the  month  for  us  to 
give  the  subject  the  consideration  it 
demands.  What  the  Times  said  on  the 
6th  of  August,  we  said  some  years  ago,  and 
often  have  repeated  since.  The  matter  will 
probably  come  before  a  court  of  law — so  it 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 

Dore  Gallery.— We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  her  Majesty  has  purchased  M.  Dore’s 
‘  Psalterion,’  a  picture  of  a  ymuth  playing 
on  a  quaint  stringed  instrument  of  deal,  to 
the  dreamy  beauty  and  original  charac¬ 
ter  of  which,  we  think,  we  were  among  the 
first  to  call  attention.  The  proprietors  of 
the  gallery  have  also  been  honoured  by  the 
royal  commands  to  take  the  ‘  Christian 
Martyrs  ’  to  Windsor,  for  the  Queen’s 
examination,  and  we  are  informed  that  her 
Majesty  expressed  warm  admiration  of  this 
beautiful  picture.  We  conclude  that  the 
gap  left  by  the  ‘  Psalterion  ’  will  be  filled 
by  some  new  competitor  for  public  favour. 
In  the  meantime  the  gallery  contains  a 
photograph  of  the  patriotic  contribution  by 
M.  Dore  to  the  war-like  enthusiasm  of  the 
day,  his  illustrations  of  Alfred  de  M  usset’s 
defiant  song,  “  Ou  le  pere  a  passe  passera 
bien  I’enfant  ?”  The  subject  is  one  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  a  Frenchman’s  blood,  and  to 
excite  the  meditation  and  poetic  feeling  of 
M.  Dore  to  its  highest  flight.  The  shadowy 
hosts  of  the  great  warrior  are  beckoning 
forward  their  descendants  to  the  battle¬ 
field  of  the  Rhine.  We  will  not  hint  what 
a  terrible  import,  far  other  than  that  con¬ 
templated  by  either  poet  or  painter,  might 
be  attached  by  other  critics  to  the  phrase 
“  Oil  le  pm-e  a  passe.” 

The  Royal  Academy  and  the  Work¬ 
ing-Classes. — Shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  exhibition,  Mr.  George  Potter,  whose 
name  in  association  with  the  labouring 
classes  is  tolerably  well  known,  made  what 
may  be  deemed  a  very  proper  appeal  to 
the  Academy  on  behalf  of  those  in  whom 
he  is  interested.  It  was,  that  the  doors  of 
the  gallery  might  be  thrown  open  for  a 
few  evenings  gratuitously  to  those  who  for 
the  most  part  are  unable,  without  some 
sacrifice  of  their  small  means,  to  obtain 
admittance  ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  expense  attending  the  carrying  out 
of  the  project  would,  he  felt  sure,  bo  wil¬ 
lingly  borne  by  those  interested  in  the 
refinement  and  elevation  of  the  masses, 
who  could  hardly  fail  to  be  benefited  by 
the  influence  of  such  a  spectacle.  Mr. 
Potter  also  threw  out  some  suggestions  bj’ 
following  which  little  or  no  risk  would  be 
incurred,  as  he  thought,  if  the  appeal  were 
granted.  It  was  not,  however ;  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  learn  that  any  reply  was 
given  to  the  proposal :  but  the  Academjq 
as  it  has  done  before,  reduced  the  price  of 
admission  during  the  last  week  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  sixpence.  AVe  regret  that  the 
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Council  should  so  unwisely — we  may  sav 
chxudishly — have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a 
very  reasonable  petition,  whose  acceptance 
would  have  gone  far  to  redeem  the  cha-  i 
racter  of  the  Academy  from  charges,  not 
unfrequently  made,  of  illiberality  and 
avarice,  while  we  do  not  believe  that  an}^ 
injury  would  have  accrued  to  the  works, 
under  proper  surveillance,  by  the  nightly 
admission  of  some  hundreds  of  hard  work¬ 
ing  mechanics  and  their  wives.  In  Paris 
there  are  always  certain  days  set  apart  for 
admission  to  the  Salon  of  the  ouvriers,  &c. 

Eelleek  Chixa. —  Since  we  devoted 
several  pages  to  the  description  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  beautiful  works  designed  and 
executed  in  the  various  kinds  of  Belleek 
clay,  some  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
factory.  At  Mr.  Mortlock’s,  204,  Oxford 
Street,  may  now  be  seen  a  service  of  tea¬ 
cups,  of  the  echinus  pattern,  which  fully 
equal  in  their  delicacy  the  finest  egg-shell 
china  :  in  fact,  they  are  much  more  translu¬ 
cent  than,  and  appear  to  be  not  double  the 
thickness  of,  an  ordinary  hen’s  egg.  How 
these  exquisite  works  of  Ceramic  Art  have 
been  manufactured  we  confess  is  a  puzzle. 
The  Chinese  say  that  in  their  finest  porce¬ 
lain  there  is  always  present  clay  of  two 
sorts,  the  “  bones  ”  and  the  skin.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  such  should  be  the  case 
here.  At  the  same  time  the  construction 
of  an  article  out  of  nearly  pure  felspar  is 
not  in  accordance  with  our  experience. 
As  to  the  beauty  of  the  little  calaret  service 
containing  two  echinus  cups  and  saucers, 
echinus  sugar-basin,  hardly  less  transpa¬ 
rent,  teapot,  cream  ewer,  and  salver, 
there  can  be  no  second  opinion.  If  the 
Irish  Land  Question  were  to  bo  solved  in 
accordance  with  the  plastic  properties  of 
the  soil  on  the  Belleek  estate,  it  would  be 
a  happy  thing  for  the  Emerald  Island,  and 
for  the  empire  at  large.  Other  objects 
attract  the  visitor.  There  is  a  miniature 
Venus  acrroiipic  in  delicate  white,  marble¬ 
like,  earthenware,  a  reproduction,  we  are 
informed,  of  a  model  byFlaxman  after  the 
famous  statue  in  the  Vatican,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  nude  figures  in  the  world,  a 
charming  ornament  for  a  large  room.  An 
ink  stand  composed  of  a  heap  of  shells  is 

I  another  novelty.  But  a  walk  through  Mr. 

j  Mortlock’s  show-rooms  will  do  more  to 

convince  the  visitor  of  the  great  beauty  and 
yet  gweator  capability,  of  the  Belleek  porce¬ 
lain  tlian  pages  of  written  description. 
The  great  “  capabilities  ”  of  this  important 

1  e  -tablir-hmont  increase ;  its  later  produc¬ 

tions  inanifc.st  much  improvement,  and 
alread}’  it  compotes  with  the  better  works 
of  illordshij  I,-.  Yet  their  chief  trade  is 
in  lin/iand.  Hurely  Irish  “patriotism” 
iniglfi  ru-.tain  it  without  Haxon  aid.  It 
amply  inerii  ■  “patronage”  from  whatever 
qiiarlvr  it  may  come. 

The  iNTE.es- \tio.v.\e  Kxmiii'i'iox  to  bo 
hold  in  1^71  will  not  bo  postponed  as  a 
i  »-onsr.(|uenco  of  the  war ;  no  doubt  peace 

1  will  h  “  proclaimed  ”  ere  the  1st  of  May 

of  that  year ;  and  I'ru.^^^ia  .and  Franco  may 
bo  largo  contributors  to  the  exhibition 
in  I.ondon.  The  dis.astrous  effects  of  the 
war  will  be  long  felt  in  these  countnes, 
and  the  Art*  of  peace  will  terribly  suffer: 
year-  mu.st  pa*H  before  im  horrible  effects 
will  have  been  obliterat.od.  The  c/mscrip- 
tion  include.*'  all  chi‘-ses — artists  are  no 
more  exempt  than  ordinary'  mechanics — 
and  probably  many  will  perish  in  the 
most  foolish  and  wicked  war  of  which  the 
history  of  the  world  bears  record.  Hap¬ 
pily,  its  fearful  evils  will  not  reach  us, 
except  in  th*'  sympathy  and  horror  it 
excites.  Who  can  read  the  details  of  the 
battle-field.s  without  a  shudder  'i 

The  British  Archaeological  Associa¬ 
tion  will  this  year  hold  their  annual  con¬ 
gress  in  the  time-honoured  city  of  Hereford, 
under  the  presidency  of  Chandos  Wren 
Hoskyn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  from  September  5th 
to  10th  inclusive.  The  amount  of  anti¬ 
quarian  materiel  in  that  neighbourhood 
justifies  the  anticipation  that  the  coming 
meeting  will  be  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  associates  and  their 
friends. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  has 
issued  circulars  to  artists  announcing  a 
winter  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sketches 
in  oil  and  water-colours,  to  open  on  the 
5th  of  December  next.  The  days  for  re¬ 
ceiving  works  are  the  I4th  and  15th  of 
N  ovember. 

The  Holmesdale  Fine  Arts  Club  re¬ 
cently  held  their  annual  sketching-day  at 
Wotton,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — The  response  to 
the  invitation  for  an  exhibition  of  objects 
suited  to  Church  Decoration  was  less  favour¬ 
able  than  might  reasonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  though  prizes  were  offered  by  way 
of  temptation.  The  adjudicators  were  the 
Eev.  F.  G.  Lee,  Mr.  Brett — two  gentlemen 
of  well-known  extreme  Ritualistic  procli¬ 
vities — and  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S., 
who  examined  the  articles  submitted,  and 
made  the  following  awards,  among  a  few 
others  : — to  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  £10  for  a 
reredos  and  table  of  carved  oak,  with  deco¬ 
rations,  the  only  example  shown ;  to  the 
same  “ecclesiastical”  firm,  £4  for  painted 
texts,  with  floral  embellishments;  and  £3 
for  illuminated  texts ;  £5  to  Miss  Martha 
Boswell,  for  floral  door  or  window  decora¬ 
tion  ;  £l  to  Mrs.  May  Bromfield  for  a  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  similar  kind;  £l  to  Mrs.  Boulton 
for  a  pair  of  banners  ;  and  £l  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
lairs  for  an  illumination.  Some  good  spe¬ 
cimens  of  metal-work  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard  and  Co. ;  Jones 
and  Willis ;  .and  Pratt  and  Son.  But  the 
whole  affair  was  a  comparative  failure. 

Painters’  Sculpture. — If  we  are  to 
credit  a  report  which  has  been  made  public, 
and  we  know  not  how  to  believe  it,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  is  not  the  only  painter 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  sister-art  of 
sculpture.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  has,  it 
is  stated,  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  one  of  his  lordship’s  ancestors, 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester :  the  work 
to  be  set  up  in  the  grounds  of  Eaton  Hall. 
One  can  understand  Sir  Edwin’s  ability  to 
model  a  lion,  a  horse,  or,  indeed,  any 
animal,  though  we  doubt  whether  even  he 
would  undertake  to  mount  a  figure  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  But  that  Mr.  Watts,  on 
whose  canvases  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen — at  least  as  a  principal  item 
in  the  composition — an  animal  of  any  kind, 
should  engage  to  execute  an  equestrian 
figure,  is  more  than  remarkable.  We  can 
only  hope  the  result  may' justify  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  attempt. 

Ceiiajiic  and  Cry,stal  Palace  Art- 
Union. — The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution  for  the  distribution  of  prizes 
was  held,  early  last  month,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit 
Street.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  who  was  supported  by 
Dr.  Doran,  Mr.  George  Raphael  Ward, 
and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  society'.  Each  subscriber  of  a 
guinea  annually  is  entitled  to  some  work 
of  ceramic  Art  of  proportionate  monetary 
value,  besides  the  chance  of  a  prize  in  the 
shape  of  an  elegant  statuette,  or  group  of 
figures,  a  porcelain  vase,  or  other  similar 
object :  many  of  these  are  of  a  high  artistic 

value.  The  report,  read  by  Dr.  Doran, 
congratulated  the  subscribers  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  active  competition,  the  Art- 
Union  continued  to  hold  its  own. 

Bavarian  Pictures  on  Porcelain. — 

Those  of  our  readers  who  contemplate 
adorning  their  walls  with  some  of  the  im¬ 
perishable  and  unfading  paintings  on 
porcelain,  of  which  we  gave  a  short  account 
in  the  Art- Journal  for  June  last,  had  better 
lose  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to  No.  61, 

New  Bond  Street.  The  little  gallery  to 
which  we  then  called  attention  has,  we 
observe,  been  already  robbed  of  some  of  its 
most  brilliant  gems,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  Bavaria,  we  fear  that  the  able  and 
patient  artists  who  have  brought  tbia 
valuable  industry  to  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  have  had  their  attention  called 
away  by'  a  hotter  fire  than  that  of  the 
enameller’s  furnace.  H,  by  the  contin¬ 
gencies  of  war,  the  production  of  these 
paintings  should  be  put  a  stop  to ;  or  if, 
by  loss  of  the  artists,  the  secret  of  their 
craft  were  also  to  perish,  the  price  of  those 
few  works  from  the  Bamberg  “  Institut,” 
which  are  now  in  this  country,  would 
become  fabulous. 

British  Museum. — The  plan  suggested 
by  the  Art- Journal,  for  combining  due  at¬ 
tention  to  public  convenience,  with  proper 
care  of  the  valuable  contents  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adopted.  On  the  28th  of  July,  Mr.  Walpole 
said,  on  the  proposal  of  the  vote  of  £51,265 
for  salaries  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  British  Museum,  that  the  trustees  had 
opened  the  museum  in  the  summer  from 

6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  on  Saturdays  and  Mon¬ 
days.  The  result  was,  that  2,000  persons 
had  been  admitted  between  those  hours,  and 
that  2,050  persons  had  taken  advantage  of 
being  able  to  stay  after  6  p.m.  It  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  two  days  to  three 
day's.  The  very'  large  difference  in  the 
attendance  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  before 

7  P.M.,  when  the  entrance  charge  is  six¬ 
pence,  and  after,  when  it  is  reduced  to  two¬ 
pence,  is  a  very'  instructive  fact,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  duty  which  the  trustees  of 
our  public  institutions  owe  to  the  industrial 
and  industrious  classes. 

Eugene  Le  Poittevin. — The  death  of 
this  popular  French  artist  was  announced 
last  month,  but  too  late  for  us  to  do  more 
at  present  than  report  the  fact ;  we  reserve 
till  our  next  number  any  notice  of  him. 

Cost  of  the  Catalogue  of  Books  on 

Art. — From  questions  put  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  results  that  the  cost  of  the 
Universal  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Art,  in  its 
present  condition,  amounts  to  £8,383.  It 
was  further  stated  that  this  sum  had  been 
reduced,  by  the  sale  of  500  copies  at  two 
guineas  each,  to  £7,883.  This  calculation 
is  not  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of 
arithmetic;  but  we  give  it  as  we  find  it 
reported,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
trust  that  the  utility  of  the  book  will  be 
such  as  to  be  worthy  of  this  not  incon¬ 
siderable  outlay. 

Thames  Embankment  Lamps. —  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  description  we 
gave  in  a  former  number  of  the  three 
competitive  designs  for  ornamental  lamp- 
standards  for  the  Thames  Embankment. 
What  will  they  think  of  the  discrimination 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Works? 

On  the  top  of  each  pier,  along  the  parapet 
of  the  river-wall,  the  end  of  a  gas  pipe 
protrudes,  expectant  of  a  candelabrum  to 
receive  and  conceal  it.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  the  broad  footway,  interspersed  among 
the  young  trees,  the  branches  of  which  will 
arrest  any  thing'^like  illumination,  is  now 

fixed  a  row  of  common  lamp -standards, 
differing  from  those  coeval  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gas  chiefly  by  each  being  erected 
on  a  cast  iron  imitation  of  a  wooden  post, 
turned  out  of  hand  by  a  carpenter,  so  devoid 
of  taste  as  to  have  planed  oflp  the  angles  of 
the  post,  leaving  it  a  sort  of  nondescript, 
eight-sided,  truncated,  pyramid.  On  this 
vile  base  rises  a  moulded  shaft,  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  which  is  the  omission  of 
the  horizontal  bar  whereon,  perhaps,  the 
designer  feared  summary  justice  might 
some  day  be  done  to  those  who  are  doing 
their  best,  or  their  worst,  to  spoil  one  of 
the  finest  esplanades  in  the  world.  A 
similar  sense  of  the  beautiful  seems  to  have 
been  developed  in  the  gardener  to  whom 
the  arranging  of  the  little  strip  of  ground 
which— small  thanks  to  the  ministers — the 
public  are  to  have  for  recreation,  has  been 
committed.  A  level,  well- tended  turf, 
bordered  by  narrow  beds  of  brilliant 
flowers,  and  planted,  where  width 
allows,  with  appropriate  trees,  is  what  the 
place  allows  and  requires.  Instead  of  this, 
artificial  hills,  of  every  unmeaning  and 
irregular  degree  of  slope,  are  being  sprinkled 
in  by  some  perfectly  original  landscape- 
authority.  We  hope  the  object  is  not  so 
to  spoil  the  “people’s  garden  ”  as  to  lead  ' 
every  one  to  wish  it  to  be  built  over  in 
sheer  disgust ;  but,  were  such  the  object, 
it  could  hardly  be  placed  in  better  hands 
to  carry  out.  Of  all  abominations,  the 
artificial-natural  in  urban  gardening  is 
one  of  the  most  unpardonable. 

Mtjkajs-o  Glass,  AyAJVTTJKiNE  a^d  Opal. 
— We  mentioned,  in  our  reference  to  the 
beautiful  table-glass  produced  by  Messrs. 
Salviati  and  Co. ,  the  avanturine,  as  well  as 
the  opal,  variety.  Oui'  readers  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  these  artificial  gems.  In  days  when  it 
was  considered  an  affront  to  send  an  un¬ 
sealed,  or  at  least  a  watered,  letter,  two 
varieties  of  bronze  sealing-wax  were  in  use, 
one  full  of  little  clashes,  or  speckles  of  golden 
lustre,  and  the  other  in  which  these  speckles 
were  reduced  to  mere  dots.  It  may  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  of  us  to  have 
picked  up  on  the  sea-shore  a  pebble 
closely  resembling  the  latter.  This  mineral 
is  called  by  the  doctors  in  geological  science 
“avanturine.”  It  consists  of  quartz,  with 
particles  ,of  mica  embedded.  Although  a 
natural  substance,  it  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  named  from  its  similarity  to  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product  which  is  no  other  than  the 
glass  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  said  that  the 
name  was  given  from  the  fact  that  the 
mixture  was  discovered  per  adventure:  a 
French  workman  having  unintentionally 
dropped  some  copper-filings  into  a  pot  of 
melted  glass.  The  Italian  glass-blowers, 
on  the  contrary,  say  the  great  risk  and 
doubt  that  attends  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  and  the  uncertainty  whether, 
after  several  days  annealing,  they  shall 
find  a  mass  of  the  beautiful  gold-spangled 
paste,  or  one  of  common  worthless  glass, 
is  the  reason  why  this  peculiar  manufac¬ 
ture  is  termed  avanturine.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  most  beautiful  material,  and  it's  close 
resemblance  to  a  not  very  common  mineral, 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  freaks  in  which 
Nature,  no  less  than  Art,  at  times  indulges. 
The  opal  glass  is  an  exquisite  material  for 
vases  or  table-ornaments.  When  seen  by 
transmitted  light,  it  is  of  a  dusky  smoky 
hue,  but  when  by  light  reflected  from 
its  surface— the  brighter  the  better— it 
trembles  with  all  the  quivering  lustre  of  the 
magic  gem,  that  is  said  to  fear  the  baptism 
of  water.  This  difference  of  colour,  when 
viewed  by  reflected  and  by  transmitted  light, 
was  long  considered  one  of  the  lost  secrets 
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of  Art.  In  the  first  great  Exhibition,  a 
vase  belonging  to  Mr.  Eothschild  was 
shown,  which  was  pale  green  by  reflected 
light,  but  glowed  like  a  ruby  when  the  ray 
came  through.  We  should  ,  like  to  see  the 
Mui’ano  workmen  attempt  to  reproduce 
this  deeper-toned  variety  of  opalescent 
glass. 

Mr.  Albert  Bierstalt  is  well-known 
to  lovers  of  Art  in  this  country  as  the 
painter  of  pictures  which  the  large  area  of 
canvas  which  they  cover  is  the  least  align¬ 
ment  for  terming  great.  So  colossal  and 
grandiose  are  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  which  he  has,  by  right  of  prior 
artistic  occupation,  made  his  own,  that 
many  persons,  familiar  only  with  the 
Alpine,  or  Pyrenean  scenery  of  Europe, 
have  half  suspected  him  of  heightening 
his  peaks,  and  deepening  his  chasms,  and 
throwing  an  imaginative  magnificence  over 
his  landscapes.  The  very  remarkable 
photographs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Grisly 
Bear,  to  which  we  called  attention  in  our 
last  number,  have  this  merit  in  addition 
to  those  on'whichwe  commented — they  bear 
unexceptionable  witness  to  the  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Bierstadt’s  works. 

Compositions  by  H.  S.  Marks. — We 
have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  some 
allegorical  compositions  by  Mr.  E.  Stacy 
Marks;  they  are  six  in  number,  represent¬ 
ing  respectively  the  Virtues  of  Humility, 
Charity,  Truth,  Temperance,  Chastity,  and 
Patience,  and  are  destined  for  Crewe  Hall, 
Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Baron  Crewe,  which  is 
being  admirably  restored  by  Mr.  Barry, 
E.A.  The  treatment  is  large  and  simple, 
and  by  no  means  archaic  in  style ;  they  are, 
of  course,  female  figures,  nearly  four  feet 
high,  and  are  painted  on  panels,  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  which  are  incised  and  gilt,  and 
fit  into  an  oak  arcading  in  the  vestibule,  or 
entrance -hall,  the  base  of  the  panels  being 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  eye.  The 
figures  are  designed  with  a  monumental 
dignity  that  would  surprise  most  who  only 
know  Mr.  Marks  through  his  more  humor¬ 
ous  productions.  The  drawing  is  careful ; 
and  the  colour  grave,  yet  rich.  They  are 
all  excellent,  yet  we  must  award  the 
palm  to  the  figures  of  Truth  and  Patience. 
The  former,  crowned,  and  holding  in  one 
hand  a  mirror,  in  the  other  a  “  set  square,” 
looks  frankly  and  boldly  at  the  spectator. 
Her  costume,  of  no  particular  age  or 
country,  is  of  a  rich  deep  blue,  which  falls 
in  well-disposed  folds  over  her  feet.  Pa¬ 
tience  stands  with  her  hands  clasped  in 
front  of  her  ;  she  is  hooded ;  and  her  whole 
attitude  and  expression ;  as  she  casts  her 
eyes  earthwards,  are  fully  expressive  of 
meek  resignation.  On  her  shoulder  sits  a 
dove,  with  wings  outstretched,  suggested 
possibly  by  the  lines  in  Hamlet : — 

[  “  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

Wlien  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 

His  silence  ■wiU  sit  drooping.” 

We  congratulate  Lord  Crewe  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  works,  Mr.  Barry  on  his 
discrimination  in  selecting  Mr.  Marks  for 
their  performance,  and  the  artist  himself 
for  the  thorough  and  conscientious  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  them  out. 

To  Correspondents. — Several  letters 
bearing  no  address,  but  requiring  answers, 
have  reached  us  lately.  We  must  again — 
as  we  have  often  before  had  occasion  to  do 
— refer  our  correspondents  to  the  inner 
page  of  our  cover,  where  it  is  each  month 
stated  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  anony- 
rnous  communications,  but  are  at  all 
times  willing  to  give  a  direct  answer  to 
those  containing  the  writer’s  name  and 
address. 
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Thoughts  ox  Speculative  Cosmology  axd 
THE  Principles  or  Art.  By  William  G. 
Herdmax,  Author  of  “  Ancient  Liver¬ 
pool,”  “  Curvilinear  Perspective,”  and 
other  works.  Published  by  Longmans  &  Co. 
It  is  very  rarely  that,  when  an  artist  takes  up 
his  pen  to  write,  we  find  him  employing  it  on 
any  subject  but  one  either  directly  or  indirectly 
having  reference  to  his  Art ;  for  this  is  his 
world,  in  w'hich  “  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  being.”  And  if  he  ventures  into  the  do¬ 
main  of  nature,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  an 
investigation  that  may  have  some  influence  on 
his  works,  a  study  from  which  he  may  derive 
lessons  applicable  to  his  profession.  But  here 
we  find  Mr.  Herdman,  who  for  many  years  has 
held  a  prominent  position  among  the  artists  of 
Liverpool,  entering  on  a  field  of  inquiry— 
rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  propounding 
theories — in  which  philosophers  and  theolo¬ 
gians  have  alike  been  engaged,  though  from 
v/idely  different  points  of  view,  from  the  days 
of  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Seneca,  down  to 
our  own ;  namely,  the  eternal  succession  of 
worlds  and  planetary  systems — the  infinitude 
and  eternity  of  matter — the  infinitude  and 
eternity  of  life  and  death— the  infinitude  and 
eternity  of  God.  How  the  author  came  to 
associate  with  these  mysterious  and  sublime, 
though  inexplicable,  questions,  an  essay  on 
painting,  with  which  they  have  nothing  possible 
in  common,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ; 
still  more  so,  why  he  should  have  placed  the 
essay  in  the  middle  of  his  book,  thus  cutting 
his  cosmology  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  is 
yet  a  greater  puzzle.  The  subjects  should  have 
appeared  as  distinct  books,  for  there  is  no  com¬ 
munity  of  feeling  or  thought  between  them ; 
they'  are  addressed  to  two  widely  different 
classes  of  reader ;  or,  at  any'  rate,  the  latter 
chapters  on  cosmology  should  have  immediately 
followed  the  others :  to  separate  them  was  a 
mistake. 

Into  Mr.  Ilerdman’s  speculations  on  the  crea¬ 
tion,  structure,  and  continuance  of  the  world 
of  nature,  with  its  unknown  future,  it  is  not 
our  province  to  enter,  though  we  have 
glanced  over  the  chapters  with  some  curiosity 
and  not  without  much  interest,  visionary 
as  seem  not  a  few  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives.  All  such  questions  as  he 
discusses  are  bey'ond  human  understanding,  and 
the  wisest  man  can  only  build  up  a  fabric  that 
is  baseless  and  removable.  But  when  the 
author  comes  to  talk  about  Art  we  can  listen, 
and,  generally,  agree  with  him. 

The  numerous  subjects  to  which  he  invites 
attention  on  this  head  present  no  special  novel¬ 
ties  ;  nor  do  we  well  see  how  they  could  be 
expected,  seeing  how  large  a  space  the  Art- 
literature  of  the  country  now  occupies.  But 
what  Mr.  Herdman  does  say',  he  says  well  and 
coneisely ;  generalising  rather  than  particu¬ 
larising,  and  interspersing  what  is  thoroughly' 
practical  and  beneficial  to  the  student  with 
much  that  shows  him  keenly  sensible  to  the 
poetry  of  Nature  and  of  Art.  Poeta  non  fit, 
nascitur  :  so  it  is  with  artists ;  “  God  makes 
them,”  say's  our  author.  “  They  cannot  be 
manufactured — they  come  from  the  coal-barge, 
the  loom,  the  costermonger’s  barrow,  the 
tailor’s  board,  the  charity'-school,  the  counter, 
the  street-arab,  the  painter  of  back-doors  and 
shutters,  the  barber’s  shop,  the  merchant’s  clerk, 
and  a  thousand  scattered  sources  mankind 
knows  little  or  nothing  of.  There  is  irreverence 
expressed  of  the  deity  when  it  is  said  He  will 
be  represented,  revealed  in  His  glories  and 
beauties  to  the  intellectual  heings  He  has 
created.  He  has  a  purpose,  viz.,  to  contribute 
to  their  happiness.  For  this  object  the  artist 
shows  us  the  seen  mind  of  God  in  appear¬ 
ances.” 

On  the  question  of  picture-buy'ing,  Mr. 
Herdman  repeats  the  advice  we  have  ourselves 
often  given  to  collectors: — “An  experience  of 
more  than  thirty'  y'ears  in  an  official  position  in 
the  management  of  exhibitions  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  much  good  might  be  done 
to  Art,  and  the  artists’  sales  materially  in¬ 
creased,  had  gentlemen  of  wealth,  who  are 
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■willin"  to  buy.  knowledge  and  confidence  that 
they  were  purchasing  good  works,  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  their  judgment  when  hung  on 
their  walls,  f'or  want  of  this  acquaintance 
with  .4rt,  which  every  gentlemen  ought  to  pos¬ 
sess,  they  either  refrain  from  buying,  or  being 
ashamed  to  ask  advice,  they  buy  a  picture 
I  which  may  jdease  their  eye  or  taste,  but  which 

!  m.ay  be  utterly  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  a  judge 

of  pictures  ;  or,  as  a  last  resource,  thej'  go  to  a 
I  respectable  dealer,  whose  character  is  at  stake, 

I  and  where  they  may  procure  a  good  work  by 

i  paying  handsoinelj’  for  it ;  in  many  instances 
I  double  the  price  they  could  have  got  it  for 

I  !  direct  from  the  artist.  This  knowledge  of  Art 

I  is  of  great  pecuniar}’  value  to  many ;  and 
many  gentlemen  make  large  sums  of  money  by 
selling  and  changing.  1  know  of  one  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  said  to  make  more  annually  by 
his  high  and  sound  judgment  of  Art,  than  ho 
does  by  his  merchandize ;  as  gentlemen  know 
if  they  get  a  work  out  of  his  collection  that  it 
will  bo  ‘  quality  ;  ’  and  they  pride  themselves 
in  saying  it  is  from  l\Ir.  So-and-So’s  gallery, 
i  have  known  a  gentleman  buy  a  picture  in  an 
I  exhibition  for  £80,  and  sell  it  immediately  for 
£200.  And  a  shrewd  buyer  will  spend  his 
I  money  so  that  his  purchases  will  increase 
yearly  in  money-value.”  Much  more  of  a 
similar  import  might  be  added  to  these  unde¬ 
niable  facts  ;  but  the  evils  of  the  present  gene- 
i  ral  system  of  picture-buying,  both  to  the  artist 
I  i  and  the  collector,  are  too  patent  to  require 
I  further  illustration. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  these  chapters 
on  Art,  are  worthy  the  attention  both  of  those 
who  paint  pictures  and  those  who  purchase 
them,  and  will  do  much  to  inculcate  sound 
I  judgment  in  either  case. 


I  ”  ISTOIIY  OF  IlEUTFOKDSniltE.  By  .ToHX  En- 
I  w.cui)  CfssANs,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Pub¬ 

lished  by  S.  Austin,  Hertford. 

County  histories  often  possess  an  interest  that 
!  reaches  beyond  the  special  localities  of  which 
they  treat ;  not  more,  perhaps  not  so  much,  on 
account  of  any  record  they  may  contain  of 
I  important  events  which  have  found  a  place  in 
I  the  nation’s  annals,  than  because  of  the 
a-ssistance  they  frequently  afford  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  the  archa!ol()gist,  the  genealogist,  and 
many  other  students  of  the  life  of  past  ages,  in 
theii  researches  after  truth.  Such  works 
j  become  valuable  text-books,  open  at  all  times 
I  to  bo  consulted  by  those  who  require  knowledge 
upon  points  of  general  as  well  as  individual 
utility.  Of  what  incalculable  u.se  have  the 
writings  of  the  two  Lysons,  for  example, 
proved  Ui  many. 

Hertfordsliire,  though  a  comparatively  small 
county,  has,  from  its  close  contiguity  to  the 
metropolis,  been  the  scene  of  not  a  few  great 
impfirlant  events,  as  well  as  the  residence  of 
many  families  whose  names  arc  associated  with 
the  annals  of  England,  and  h;ui  not  been  with¬ 
out  it--  history.  Half  a  century  ago  one  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  ( 'lutterbiick,  whose  family 
h.'is  long  L  en  conneck'd  with  the  county  :  his 
work  is  now  extremely  scarce,  and  even  when 
attainable,  it  is  sold  only  at  more  than  double 
the  ( ■  it  at  which  it  was  originally  published. 
A  new  historv-  seems  therefore  most  desirable, 
not  only  for  this  reason,  but  because  from 
'  1  »p"e  of  time  many  changes  have  occurred  in 

the  county,  and  subsequent  researches  have 
f»-nde<l  to  bring  new  facts  into  f;xistence.  .Mr. 
•  ’ussan.s  has,  therefore,  sufficient  justification 
for  the  ta.ik  ho  has  undertaken.  I'or  several 
years,  he  kdls  us,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
‘  >ll<icting  everj-thing  of  inUTe.st  relating  to  the 
■  oiinfy,  and  in  examining  original  documents 
I  preserved  in  the  Record  f)fficc,  Heralds’  College, 
th'  Eibrar}'  of  the  British  Musf-um,  and  other 
plaf:-s.  He  has  likewise  had  access  to  several 
private  collections,  and  from  the  quantity  of 
I  new  matter  he  has  diw-overed  will  be  enabled 
to  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  early 
history  of  the  county. 

'The  scope  of  the  projected  work  is  compro- 
heusive  :  it  includes  an  aeeount  of  the  descents 
"f  the  varioii.s  manors,  pi-digrces  of  families 
conn- .  k-d  with  the  county,  antiquities,  local 


cu.stoms,  geology,  botany,  &c.,  &c.  The  first 
and  second  parts,  which  now  are  before  us,  are 
devoted  to  the  Hundred  of  Braughing,  which 
comprises,  among  other  parishes  of  less  note, 
those  of  Bishops  Stortford,  Sawhridgworth, 
Stanstead  Abbots,  Ware,  Ac.  J udging  from 
the  style  in  which  these  parts  make  their 
appearance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  work  when  completed,  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  topographical  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  illustrated  by  wood-engravings  of 
heraldry,  churches,  <S:c.,  with  some  excellent 
full-page  lithographic  views  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  mansions  in  Hertfordshire. 


PoruLAiiE  JEsthetic.  Von  Dr.  Carl  Lemcke. 

E.  A.  Seemann.  Leipzig. 

This  is  a  thick  volume  (pp.  .577),  in  which  is 
considered  an  entire  cycle  of  objects,  natural 
and  artificial,  according  to  their  effects  on  the 
human  mind.  It  opens  with  a  definition  of  its 
title,  which  it  describes  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
perceptions  and  sensations.  In  dealing  with 
such  a  subject  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
author  should  find  it  necessary  to  define  what 
he  understands  by  the  term — to  limit  it  to  its 
legitimate  signification,  for  here,  as  in  Germany, 
it  is  used  so  loosely,  as  in  its  application 
Irequently  to  bewilder,  rather  than  instruct,  a 
reader. 

Some  writers  confine  it  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
beautiful ;  others  understand  it  as  only  applied 
to  the  beautiful  results  of  human  intelligence, 
as  those  of  the  Arts  ;  others  consider  it  as  com¬ 
prehending  the  senses  of  pleasure  or  the 
reverse,  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
objects  or  phenomena,  according  as  they  are 
variously  qualified  to  affect  the  mind.  Dr. 
Lemcke  follows  out  his  reading  under  a  cycle 
of  heads  so  comprehensive  as  fully  to  exhaust 
his  material. 

The  subjects  of  which  he  treats  have  been 
dealt  with  before,  but  not  systematically. 
Very  nearly  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful — as  the  true  and 
the  good — the  harmony  and  the  discord  of  these 
ideas — the  beautiful  in  the  relation  of  things,  &c. 
This  is  followed  by  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and 
then  comes  the  beautiful  in  Art,  under  which 
is  gathered  every  branch  of  Art. 

The  author  discusses  the  various  subjects  in  a 
manner  much  more  acceptable  to  English 
readers  than  that  which  we  generally  find 
adopted  by  philosophical  writers  of  the  German 
school.  ^  The  work  is  throughout  characterised 
by  originality  of  thought,  and,  as  addressed  to 
arti.sts,  with  that  almost  sacred  regard  their 
vocation  merits. 


How  TO  MAKE  Money  by  Patents  ;  or, 
Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Intentors 
AND  Patentees.  By  Charles  Barlow. 
Published  by  Barlow  and  Clare. 

This  little  work  contains  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  inventors  and  patentees.  As  the 
author  remarks  in  his  preface,  “Just  as  there 
are  persons  who  posso.ss  talents  without  know¬ 
ing  how  to  employ,  them  or  are  endowed  with 
wealth  but  unable  to  use  it  beneficially,  so 
there  are  to  be  found  many  inventors  and 
patentees  who  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
labours,  because  they  lack  the  necessary  know¬ 
ledge  how  best  to  turn  them  to  account.  The 
object  of  this  little  work  is  to  give  such  per¬ 
sons  a  few  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
whicli  may  show  thorn  how  they  may  make 
patents  for  inventions  profitable  to  themselves 
and  useful  to  the  community.”  The  author 
jirocccds  to  point  out  how  profitable  patents 
have  proved  in  numerous  instances,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  without  them  manufactures 
could  not  flourish,  even  if  they  could  exist. 
Ho  then  shows  that  certain  classes  of  inven¬ 
tions  are  never  profitable,  and  indicates  in  what 
direction  inventors  should  apply  their  energies, 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  commercial 
Huecess.  Contrasting  the  energy  shown  by 
American  inventors  with  the  want  of  tact  too 
ofton  oxhihitod  by  English  patentees,  he  says, 
“In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  met 
with  a  gre.at  many  American  inventors  and 


patentees  who  came  to  this  country,  sometimes 
to  patent,  hut  more  commonly  after  patenting 
through  their  agent  in  the  States,  to  dispose 
of  their  property,  and  they  always  exhibited 
much  shrewdness,  energy,  and  tact.  I  never 
knew  one  to  come  without  being  provided  with  a 
working  model,  or  the  machine  itself,  made  with 
perfect  accuracy.  They  had  an  invincible  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view,  or, 
as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  ‘  Whatever  I  take 
in  hand  I’m  hound  to  do.’  They  would  leave 
nothing  undone  to  accomplish  the  work,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  in  which  I  have  been 
concerned  for  Americans,  they  have  succeeded 
in  selling  their  patents.”  We  fear  the  same 
thing  can  scarcely  be  said  with  regard  to 
English  patentees,  too  many  of  whom  fail  to 
obtain  much  profit  from  their  discoveries  and 
improvements.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  inventions,  we  would  recommend  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  work,  feeling  assured 
they  may  derive  some  useful  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  it.  Mr.  Barlow  shows  clearly  how 
much  our  patent -laws  stand  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  indicates  the  nature  of  those 
required  alterations  ;  hut  he  is  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  the  abolition  of  the  patent  laws, 
which  would  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  dis¬ 
ease.  He  advocates  the  reduction  of  the  fees 
now  payable  on  patents  from  £17o  down  to  one 
uniform  fee  of  £10;  which  latter  sum  would 
suffice  to  pay  office  expenses.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  levying  a  tax  on  inventors  is  one  to 
which  ive  are  quite  opposed. 


Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Ta.ste.s. 

By  Shirley  Hibbeed.  Published  by 

Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Few  pleasanter  books  than  this  have  been 
published  ;  and  none  more  instructive  to  those 
who  seek  to  gladden  tlieir  homes  by  “  pets,” 
animate  or  inanimate.  Shirley  Hibberd  has 
had  large  experience  in  all  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  :  he  takes  nothing  on  hearsay  ; 
but  examines  narrowly  and  reports  duly.  His 
teachings  are  easy  of  comprehension  and 
readily  learned :  the  young  and  the  old  may 
profit  by  them.  All  his  many  works  are  valuable 
instructors.  We  have  here  important  and 
useful  lessons  concerning  the  Aquaria  (marine 
and  fresh-water),  fern-cases,  birds,  apiaries, 
rockeries,  and  several  other  matters  which  he 
entitles,  “rustic  adornments  for  homes  of 
taste.”  Nearly  400  pages  are  filled  with  wise 
counsel  as  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
several  objects  described  and  discussed.  He 
indulges  in  no  theories  ;  but  is  practical  in  all 
his  statements :  in  a  word,  he  tells  what  he 
knows  ;  and  those  wffio  study  under  him  cannot 
go  wrong.  The  hook  is  largely  illustrated  by 
ivood-cuts,  some  of  wffiich  are  printed  in  colours; 
it  is  very  elegantly  bound,  and  altogether  well 
“  got  up.”  ^  _ 


A  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library,  the  School, 
and  the  Observatory.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  Wich  a  Letter- 
press  Introduction.  Published  by  Long¬ 
mans  &  Co. 

'Phe  title-page  of  this  Atlas  describes  more  fully 
and  concisely  its  scope  and  object  than  could 
any  words  we  might  employ  for  the  purpose. 
It  professes  to  show  “  all  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  fifteen  hundred  objects  of  in¬ 
terest,  in  twelve  circular  maps  on  the  equidistant 
projection  ;  and  picturing  the  heavens  for  the 
first  time  on  a  systematic  plan,  without  appre¬ 
ciable  distortion,  on  an  adequate  scale  and  wdth- 
in  a  convenient  volume  ;  with  two  Index  Plates, 
in  which  the  six  northern  and  the  six  southern 
maps  are  exhibited  in  their  proper  relative  posi¬ 
tions,  all  the  stars  to  the  fifth  magnitude  being 
shown  with  coloured  constellation  figures.” 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Proctor  un¬ 
dertakes  to  point  out,  not  only  the  originality 
of  the  plan  he  adopts,  hut  also  its  value  over  all 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  employed.  The 
subject  is  one  beyond  our  province  to  discuss, 
even  were  we  personally,  which  we  are  not, 
ardent  students  of  astronomy,  and  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  deep  interest. 
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TIN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


j^RONZE,  or  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  tin,  was  used 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  think 
that  the  latter  metal  may 
have  been  exported  from 
the  British  Isles  3,000 
years  ago.  The  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  bronzes 
have  generally  the  same 
composition  (89  parts  of  copper,  and 
11  of  tin) ;  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  this  mixture  cannot  be  improved. 
The  Kacrffirtpog,  or  KaTTiripog,  of 
Homer  was  tin,  of  which  the  plum¬ 
bum  album  of  Pliny  is  the  equivalent. 
Supposing  the  word  to  be  of  Greek 
/  origin,  Eustathius  gives  for  its  roots 

'  KavatQ  and  ripeoj,  as  if  easily  attacked 

^  by  fire.  The  uses  to  which,  in  the  Iliad, 
Homer  puts  Kacairepog  are  in  the  thorax 
and  shield  of  Agamemnon,  the  latter  having 
twenty  white  bosses  of  it ;  the  border  of  the  shield 
and  greaves  of  Achilles ;  the  border  of  the  brazen 
thorax  of  Asteropseus ;  and  in  the  chariot  of 
Tydides.  Virgil  puts  no  tin  into  the  arms  of 
Alneas :  electrum  is  substituted.  The  bronze 
used  by  the  Romans  contained  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  lead,  which  is  never  the  case  in  that  of 
the  so-called  bronze  age.  We  say  the  so-called 
bronze  age,  for  the  arbitrary  divisions  invented 
by  the  Danish  archaeologists  are  now  by  no 
means  generally  accepted.  As  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  points  out,  in  Africa,  there  appears  to  be 
no  traces  of  any  time  when  the  natives  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.  Sir  S. 
Baker  informed  him  that  iron  ore  is  so  common 
in  Africa,  and  of  a  kind  so  easily  reducible  by 
heat,  that  its  use  might  well  be  discovered  by 
the  rudest  tribes  who  were  in  the  habit  of  light¬ 
ing  fires.  We  know  from  the  remains  of  the 
first  Chaldsean  monarchy  that  a  very  high  civi¬ 
lisation  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  com¬ 
merce  co-existed  with  the  use  of  stone  implements 
of  a  very  rude  character.  In  the  same  age,  too, 
it  has  been  proved  that  there  was  an  age  of 
stone  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  an  age  of 
metal  in  another ;  and  quite  recently  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  South  Sea  islanders  were 
living  in  a  stone  age. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  edged  tools  of  the 
ancients  were  made  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  no  certainty 
exists  respecting  the  source  whence  the  former 
metal  was  obtained. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,  before  considering 
the  tin  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  its  various 
divisions,  to  ask  whether  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancients  obtained  their  large  supply  of  that 
metal  from  India,  as  some  have  asserted.  Hum¬ 
boldt  says — “  Kassiteros  is  the  ancient  Indian 

Sanscrit  word  Rastira . Through  the 

intercourse  which  the  Phoenicians,  by  means  of 
their  factories  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  maintained 
with  the  east  coast  of  India,  the  Sanscrit  word 
Kastira  became  known  to  the  Greeks  even  before 
Albion  and  the  British  Cassiterides  had  been 
visited.”  Movers,  in  his  work  on  the  Phceni- 
cians,  rejects  the  theory  of  an  ancient  trade  in 
tin  between  Tyre  and  India,  which  has  been 


founded  on  the  resemblance  of  the  Sanscrit 
Kastira  to  the  Greek  Kaaairtpog.  He  holds 
that  this  form  was  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
refers  to  the  passages  concerning  tin  in  the 
Periplus  of  Arrian,  composed  in  the  first  cen- 
turj'  A.D.,  as  showing  that  this  metal  was  an¬ 
ciently  imported  into  Arabia  and  India  fropa 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  the  Malacca  tin 
had  not  been  worked  in  antiquity.  Diodorus 
Siculus  states  that  India  contained  tin  ;  but 
what  he  says  has  no  special  reference  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  western 
tin  islands  ;  and  Pliny  distinctly  says — “  India 
neque  ses  neque  plumbum  habet,  gemmis  que 
suis  ac  margaritis  hoc  permutat.’’  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  oft-quoted  passages  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  relating  to  the  Cassiterides  (Book  v.  c. 
2) “  They  that  inhabit  the  British  promon¬ 
tory  of  Belerium,  by  reason  of  their  converse 
with  merchants,  are  more  civilised  and  courteous 
to  strangers  than  the  rest  are.  These  are  the 
people  which  make  the  tin  ;  which,  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  labour,  they  dig  out  of  the 
ground,  and  that  being  rocky  the  metal  is 
mixed  with  some  veins  of  earth,  out  of  which 
they  melt  the  metal,  and  then  refine  it.  Then 
they  cast  it  into  regular  blocks  and  carry  it  to  a 
British  isle  near  at  hand  called  Ictis  ;  for  at 
low  tide  all  being  dry  between  them  and  the 
island,  they  then  convey  over  in  carts  abun¬ 
dance  of  tin.  But  there  is  one  thing  more 
peculiar  to  these  islands  which  lie  between 
Britain  and  Europe ;  for  at  full  sea  they  appear 
to  be  islands,  but  at  low  water  for  a  long  way 
they  look  like  so  many  peninsulas.  Hence  the 
merchants  transport  the  tin  they  buy  of  the 
inhabitants  to  France,  and  for  thirty  days 
journey  they  carry  it  in  packs  upon  horses’ 
backs  through  France  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.”  He  also  says; — “Above  Qusitania 
there  is  much  of  that  metal,  that  is,  the  islands 
lying  in  the  ocean  over  against  Iberia,  which 
are  therefore  called  the  Cassiterides  ;  and  much 
of  it  is  likewise  transported  out  of  Britain  into 
Gaul,  the  opposite  continent,  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  carry  on  horseback  through  the  heart  of 
Celtica  to  Marseilles  and  the  city  of  Narbo, 
which  city  is  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  greatest 
mart-town  for  wealth  and  trade  in  those  parts.” 
Strabo  says  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  the  tin 
trade  from  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  and  describes  the 
tin  islands  as  ten  in  number,  and,  like  Diodorus, 
evidently  thinks  them  distinct  from  Britain. 
Ptolemy  agrees  with  him  in  this.  Then  where 
were  the  Cassiterides,  and  the  Iktis  of  Diodorus 
and  Miktis  of  Timteus  P* 

It  is  very  improbable  that  the  Scilly  Isles 
were  the  Cassiterides,  for  there  does  not  exist 
in  the  islands  any  indication  of  ancient  tin 
workings,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  tin  has 
ever  been  found  in  them.  Dr.  Borlase  thinks 
Ictis  was  one  of  these  islands  now  submerged, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  advantages 
the  Britons  would  gain  by  sending  it  such  a 
distance. 

The  Cornish  antiquaries  generally  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  the 
Ictis  of  Diodorus  from  the  circumstance  that  it, 
at  the  present  time,  agrees  with  his  descrip¬ 
tion.!  R  is  certain  that  at  that  early 

period  St.  Michael’s  Mount  did  not  exist  as  an 
island,  but  was  part  of  the  mainland  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  a  thick 
wood  enclosing  it.  In  the  charter  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  it  is  described  as  near  the  sea.  It 
is  probable  the  separation  took  place  in  1099, 
when,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us,  “  in 
St.  Martin’s  festival,  the  waves  of  the  sea  made 
great  inroads  and  occasioned  more  loss  than 
any  one  had  ever  known  them  to  do  before.”  j 
Simon  of  Durham  speaks  of  the  same  catas¬ 


*  In  the  Syriac  language  varatanac,  or  baratanac,  sig¬ 
nifies  land  of  tin,  from  which  Bochart  derives  the  name 
Britain.  Mr.  Crossley,  in  KoUs  and  Queries  (1st  S.  ix. 
64),  says  that  the  Phcsnicians  gave  the  name  of  Cassii 
terides  to  the  British  Isles  from  Ceas,  pronounced  kass, 
i.e.  gloom,  or  darkness,  and  tir,  lands,  because  it  was  a 
common  belief  in  ancient  times  that  the  islands  to  the 
west  of  Europe  were  shrouded  in  almost  perpetual 
gloom  and  obscurity. 

t  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  advocated  this  opinion  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  South¬ 
ampton,  in  1864 ;  Sir  C-  Hawkins,  S.  Mahon,  and  others, 
ai-e  also  for  this  theory, 
t  Gibsoni  Chronicum  Saxonicum,  1099,  p.  207. 


trophe.  8ir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  “  Principles  of 
Geology,”!.  418,  says  that  between  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  and  Newlyn  there  is  seen  under  the 
ground  black  vegetable  mould  full  of  hazel 
nuts,  and  the  branches,  leaves,  roots,  and 
trunks,  of  forest  trees,  all  of  indigenous  species. 
This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche. 
The  Cornish  call  the  mount  Garaclowse  in  Cowse, 
or  the  grey  rock  in  the  wood. 

Camden,  Sir  Colt  Hoare,  Corner,  and  others, 
consider  Ictis  was  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Rev.  E.  Kell,  F.S.  A.  ,*  points  out  that  the 
colony  from  Greece  established  at  Marseilles 
was  very  anxious  to  gain  the  secret  of  the 
lucrative  tin  trade  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  visited 
Britain  330  b.c.,  was  the  first  to  discover  it  and 
give  information  to  his  countrymen.  He  thinks 
that  as  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the 
ocean,  the  Marseillians  prevailed  on  the  Britons 
to  bring  their  tin  to  the  Isle  of  Wight — a  very 
convenient  port  for  them.  At  a  later  period 
Narbonne,  a  Roman  colony,  had  also  part  in  the 
traffic.  lie  remarks  that  traces  of  names 
associated  with  the  tin  trade  linger  at  various 
parts  of  the  route,  such  as  “  Stansa  Bay,”  or 
Stans  Ore  Point  adjoining  Lepe,  where  the  ore 
left  the  mainland  on  its  way  to  Gurnard  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  old  Caer  and  Carisbroke  are 
in  a  commanding  position  to  guard  the  trea¬ 
sure  on  its  convoy.  There  is  the  port  of 
Puckaster,  whence  the  tin  is  said  by  the  up¬ 
holders  of  this  theory  to  have  been  embarked. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Britons  should 
have  conveyed  the  tin  such  a  distance  as  200 
miles,  if  this  is  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  :  it  becomes 
a  different  matter  at  the  later  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  We  know  their  chariots 
and  horses  were  the  admiration  of  Rome,  and 
their  carts  could  doubtless  have  performed  the 
journey,  if  it  had  been  necessary.  The  Isle  of 
Wight  may  possibly  have  been  alternately  an 
island  and  a  peninsula,  for  in  the  case  of  Mona, 
Tacitus  f  describes  Agricola,  in  the  invasion  of 
that  island,  ordering  his  soldiers  to  dash  across 
the  channel  with  their  horses.  This  could  not 
be  done  now,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
depth. 

Cornwall  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
the  Cassiterides,  for  its  appearance  from  the 
sea  is  such  that  it  might  easily  have  been 
taken  for  a  group  of  islands ;  and  as  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Hereford  mapj  to  show  how 
imperfect  geographical  information  was  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  even  the  principality  of 
Wales  was  supposed  to  be  a  separate  island,  we 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  admit  that  the 
term  was  applied  generally  to  Cornwall.  §  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  a  great  authority  in  mining 
matters,  thinks  that  St.  Michael's  Mount  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  islands  named  by  Diodorus, 
and  to  it,  in  all  probability,  the  tin  obtained  in 
the  western  district  was  taken  and  shipped. 


*■  Journal  Brit.  Archseologioal  Ass.,  xxii.,  361. 

t  De  Vita  Agricolse,  c.  32. 

t  This  remarkable  map  of  the  world’  is  ore  of  the 
most  valuable  relic.s  of  medireval  geography,  considered 
to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  work  of  Richard  of  Haldingham,  Lincolnshire.  It 
is  preserved  in  the  chapter  library  of  Hereford.  M. 
D’Avezac,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris,  considers  it  designed  c.  1314.  In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  May,  1863,  is  a  translation  of  his  paper  on 
this  subject.  He  assigns  this  date  because  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  France  from  Flanders,  and  an  inscription 
placed  across  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  marking  be¬ 
tween  Lyons  and  Vienne  the  separation  of  France  from 
Burgundy.  Mr.  R.  J.  King,  in  ’*  Western  Cathedrals,’’ 
104,  says  the  map  is  founded  on  the  mediaeval  belief 
that  all  geographical  knowledge  resulted  from  the 
observations  of  three  philosophers  (here  named  Nicho- 
doxus,  Theodotus,  and  Poliolitus)  who  were  sent  forth 
by  Augustus  Caesar  to  survey  the  three  divisions  of  the 
world  when  it  was  about  to  be  taxed  at  the  birth  of 
our  Lord.  At  the  top  of  the  map  is  Paradise,  with  the 
tree  of  life  and  Adam  and  Eve.  Jerusalem  appears  in 
the  centre  of  the  map.  Of  course  the  British  Isles 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
map  is  filled  with  drawings  of  animals  and  peoples  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world.  The 
map  was  discovered  about  a  century  ago  under  the  floor 
of  Bishop  Audley’s  chapel.  Mr.  Wright  has  wi-itten  a 
paper  on  this  map  in  the  Gloucester  volume  of  the 
Arehseological  Association.  A  good  engraving  of  the 
map  will  be  found  in  King’s  “  Western  Cathedrals,” 
p,  103. 

?  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  on  the 
Remains  of  Early  British  Tin  Works,  read  at  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Archeeological  Society’s  meeting  at  Traro,  August 
29,  1862  [Gentleman’s  Magazine,  December,  1862). 
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St.  Xicholas  Island,*  in  Phnnouth  Sound,  and 
St.  (ieorge’s,  or  I.ooe,  Island,  are  now  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  water  ;  but  Mr.  Hunt 
says  an  examination  of  the  admiralty  charts 
show  that  over  the  “bridge”  which  connects 
St.  Nicholas  Island  with  Mount Edgcumbe  there 
is,  even  in  the  centre  opening,  at  low  water  only 
three  feet  of  water,  while  all  the  other  parts  are 
left  dry.  Looe  Island  is  connected  bj^  rocks 
with  the  main,  and  above  these  there  is  but 
a  few  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Therefore, 
ho  thinks  that  St.  ^Michael’s  Mount,  St. 
Cieorge’s  or  Looe  Island,  and  St.  Nicholas 
Island  were  three  of  the  islands  included  under 
the  description  given  by  Diodorus,  and  he  con¬ 
siders  there  arc  others,  especially  on  the  north 
coast,  which  might  be  included ;  and  that  the 
tin  from  the  district  round  St.  Austell  sought 
for  a  shipping  port  at  Looe  Island;  the  tin  from 
C'alstock  and  Callington  districts  and  Dart¬ 
moor,  at  St.  Nicholas  Island.  Dr.  Barham  adds 
to  these  an  island  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
P  ealm,  which  would  be  convenient  for  the 
shipment  of  tin  from  the  district  beyond  Ivy- 
bridge,  in  Devon. 

Did  the  Phamicians  come  themselves  to 
Britain  ?  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  thinks  not,  but  that 
the  trade  was  carried  on  by  them  with  this  and 
other  countries  through  the  intervention  of  the 
people  living  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  Dr.  Bar¬ 
ham  considers  the  arguments  he  employed  were 
of  great  weight  in  tending  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  Phoenicians  navigating  round  the 
shores  of  Africa ;  but  that  the}"  did  not  bear  on 
the  probability  of  their  having  had  intercourse 
with  this  country.  As  the  Phoenicians  carried 
on  the  tin  trade,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think 
they  did  it  in  their  own  vessels  than  that  they 
employed  (JauhVh  ships.  Dr.  Barham  said  it 
would  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  Phii-nician  intercourse  with  this  country,  if 
itsliould  be  found  that  the  mining  terms  used 
by  the  miners  in  Cornwall  were  distinct  from 
those  of  Wab  s  and  other  members  of  the  Celtic 
race.  The  Phrenician  language  was  little  else 
than  pure  Hebrew,  and  it  would  be  a  powerful 
argiimi-nt  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  Cornish 
mining  terms  had  a  Hebrew  and  Semitic  origin 
while  those  employed  in  the  principality  and 
other  Celtic  countries  producing  no  tin  were  of 
< ':dtic  origin.  i\Ir.  Hunt  thinks  we  have  in 
t’-imwall  traces  of  a  fire-worshipping  people,  as 
the  Phd-nicians  f  wtre,  in  the  midsummer  fires 
resfmbling  the  Bealtine  fires  of  Ireland;  the 
fire  ord' al  consisted  in  lighting  a  fire  of  wood 
on  the  Garrack-Lans,  then  placing  a  burn¬ 
ing  brand  in  the  hands  of  the  suspected  per¬ 
sona,  who  were  to  ])rove  their  innocence  by 
pitting  on  the  slick  and  extinguishing  the 
fi  ime;  and  the  burning  of  calves  alive  to 
remove  the  disease  from  cattle.  The  latter  was 
y)ni'  ti“el  a  very  fe-w  years  since.  In  the  middle 
and  e.-iat.  rn  regions  of  Cornwall  the  Cornish 
tin-  still  VI  nerate  Picrus,  or  Pyecrous,  as 
their  jiatron  and  the  diiicoverer  of  tin,  and  keep 
the  da  y  in  hii  lionoiir.  In  the  west(;rn  division 
they  ‘Hdieve  that  St.  Chiwidden  di.scovered  the 
t:n,  rid  that  .--t.  Perran  taught  the  Cornish 
men  hi-w  to  ti;  it. 

meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 


*  t‘  -  .  in  h  *' Tti^tory  fif  Irevon,“  ronjeirfures 
t  *  I  lie,  it  l)n-  inoiitli  of  the  Tamar,  was 

I  ■  A  of  .. 

*1’  r  -  —  -  I  ~  tiif  V  ■  nf  <■' of  S^Tia.  TtM  rifies 

■a  •  ■!  ire  r,.  vin.,  TrifKili,  livfiloi,  aiul  I’folc- 

,  or  /t'  r.-  T.  piiiohia  V.  li.e.  .’itK))  inen- 

r  '  n  -  ntr  thr  ar'  -I'  brought  to  Tyre  from 

'i  ■  lih  rv  p.  liitiliral  riit;.  think  that  Tar- 
"h  :=  fii-i-k  T.ir'.  -nil,  Ijrintf  wert  of  the  ntruits 
of  !•  .  -  th.  Iriet  Ann.  fjiog.j.  J-'rom  the 

r -i-ih  <•  Ih"  thir-pi'nth  ‘enttiry  u.i  ,  they  eata- 
bii'h  -1  r  '«  on  th‘  tore  or  inh-  of  the  .Merli- 
tr7.  -  m  '  ..'.hofri  I  KiH;,  Hippo,  ftiea,  ami 
'•  ‘  yne  f..niiti"re<l  I’h<enieia  n.i .  reiT ; 

A  -1  ‘  :wl  it  n<-.  ar2;  the  llomnna  n.i  .  47 ; 

"•'1  in  -  •  ,0  A-;c~2f;ii»  deprivKl  it  of  all  ite  lihrr- 

ti"’  ‘  if  -ippi  to  h.avn  hifn  peoplw]  by  the 
=  '5  of  Ar.  ■-  mo'i  than  twmty-eijrht  eenturie;  n  e. 
‘t  i*  " '  fri-t  that  Nero  IT.  'ri  f.  Oefij,  the  fame 

f  J--  '  r  n  kinr  v'.-i  »lew  King  .loainh,  ordered  some 

I  '  r.  .  --  i,_  fjffjjf  ;),p  j{p,]  pjrpiQ].. 

f  e  -  ; ;  o  tion  They  were  two  years  ahr.i  nt,  and  rjime 
h  -  k  ‘’iroTitTh  the  htraitf-  of  (fibraltar,  thus  don! ling  Ihr 
'  '  '  //■  i'.  Ifcrridotns  langhs  nt  this,  but 

'  rr  piohahility  of  itr  being  true.  Home 

«  think  that  after  this  th<ir  roiintrymcn  might 
h»v.-  .>tf.l  .l-ong  the  cr-ist  of  Spain  and  France  and 
d:r'  •,  Britain. 


Society  at  Truro,  August  29,  1862,  a  small 
symbolical  image  of  a  bull  was  exhibited  which 
was  found  while  digging  the  foundations  of  a 
schoolroom  at  St.  Just.  Mr.  Birch  pronounced 
it  to  he  of  oriental  type,  and  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians. 
It  was  marked  with  a  crescent  on  the  flank,  and 
considered  to  be  the  most  distinct  article  of 
oriental  manufacture  found  in  the  county.  Of 
course  this  does  not  afford  decisive  evidence  of 
the  Phoenicians  having  traded  there,  because 
in  the  Roman  legion  there  were  troops  drawn 
from  various  countries,  and  they  would  have 
with  them  the  representation  of  every  kind  of 
worship  under  the  sun. 

Dr.  Phillips,  in  a  paper  on  ancient  metallurgy 
in  the  Archaoloqical  Journal,  xvi.  7,  considers 
that  it  was  the  old  Phoenician  *  trade  destroyed 
with  Carthage  which  Strabo  describes ;  and 
Diodorus  narrates  the  course  of  trade  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  from  Ictis,  when  Gaul  ofifered  an 
easy  route  to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  100  years 
of  war  and  commotion  interrupted  this  trade  of 
Cornwall  with  the  East,  and  Pliny  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  fables  of  Greece  and  knew  that 
tin  was  obtained  in  Spain.  He  thinks,  and  we 
may  suppose,  that  in  the  early  period  the  only 
route  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  by  sea  to  the  western  part  of  Spain ; 
but  that  in  the  latter  period  the  track  by  land 
through  Gaul  to  Massilia  was  preferred,  and 
the  old  trade  had  become  a  tradition,  which 
Pliny  chose  not  to  adopt  from  'Strabo,  who  is 
never  quoted  on  this  subject  by  the  author  of 
the  Historia  Naturalis.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  tin  was  found  in  Spain,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  Pliny.  He  had  ample  means  of 
knowing,  for  he  had  been  Procurator  in  Spain, 
and  by  his  intimacy  with  Vespasian,  who 
became  emperor  a.d.  69,  must  he  supposed  in  a 
position  to  learn  much  of  Britain  from  the 
despatches  of  Petiliua  Cerealis,  Ostorius  Sca¬ 
pula,  and  Agricola.  But  he  was  suifocated  by 
the  fumes  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d  79,  one  year 
after  the  appointment  of  Agricola  to  Britain, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  life 
Britain  was  a  scene  of  never  ending  war  and 
confusion,  t  His  assurance  of  the  occurrence  of 
tin  in  Spain  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Bowles's 
“Natural  History  of  Spain,”  and,  Dr.  Phillips 
says,  by  a  later  German  writer,  Hopfensach  :  it 
occurs,  in  fact,  in  beds  in  the  mica  schist  of 
Gallicia.  The  smelting  of  tin  was  probably 
performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cornish 


*  Dr.  Thurnam  considers  that  Stonehenge  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician 
Baal,  or  Bel,  the  god  of  the  sun.  In  Midsummer,  1858, 
he  ascertained  from  personal  observation,  that  from  the 
stone  known  as  the  altar-stone,  the  sun  at  Midsummer 
is  seen  to  rise  precisely  over  an  isolated  unhewn  stone 
in  tlie  avenue.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  mention  of  Stonehenge  in  the  ancient  literature 
of  India;  but  Sir  William  Jones  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Wilford  admitted  that  they  were  frequently  misled  by 
the  pundits  employed,  who  professed  to  find  an  an¬ 
cient  Indi.an  bistoi-y  explanatory  of  the  groat  archaeo¬ 
logical  problems  of  Europe.  Professor  Neilson  assigns 
500  n.c.  astlie  most  probable  date  of  Stonehenge.  He 
thinks  it  pro-Druidic,  belonging  to  the  bronxe  period. 
All  traces  of  solar  worsliip  in  Scandinavia  has  been 
found  to  be  connected  witli  the  bronze  age.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  says  that  tlie  festival  of  Baal,  or  Balder,  was 
celebrated  on  midsummer-night  in  Scania,  and  far 
up  into  Noi-way,  almost  to  the  Lolfoden  Islands,  until 
witliin  the  last  tey  years.  A  wood  fire  was  made  upon 
a  hill  or  mountain,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  gatlicrcd  together  to  dance  round  it  like  Baal’s 
prophets  of  old.  Bronze  articles  have  been  exhumed 
from  tlie  barrows  round  Stonehenge,  but  not  iron.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Hesiod  (n.c.  900),  the  earliest 
European  writer  wliose  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
states  that  iron  was  discovered  after  copper  and  tin. 
Sir  .Jolin  Lubbock  says  no  implements  or  weapons  of 
tin  Iiave  yet  been  found  in  Europe.  The  writer  of  the 
account  of  Stonehenge,  in  “Crania  Britannica,”  assigns 
it  to  the  transition  period  between  the  bronze  and 
iron  nges.  I’rofessor  Neilson  thinks  the  tme  fire-wor¬ 
shippers  preceded  the  Druids  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  and 
that  the  religious  rites  of  the  Druids  were  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  design  of  these  stone  circular  struc¬ 
tures.  Circles  of  large  stones  of  this  character  are 
found  in  countries  where  neither  Celts  nor  Druids  ever 
existed. 

t  I’liny  Buys  that  tin  was  inlaid  into  brass-work,  so 
that  it  could  hardly  be  known  from  silver  ;  these  works 
were  ejUled  i/ifoclittir.  He  speaks  of  the  application  of 
Ihif!  invention  to  the  trappings  of  horses  and  carriages 
and  other  curious  productions  of  Alcsia  and  the  Bitu- 
riges.  Hec  also  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  (Trans.  York  Phil,  fiociety,  1848,  p.  52).  Some 
consider  that  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple  dye  was  a 
solution  of  tin,  and  not  the  production  of  a  shcll-bear- 


peninsula.  The  Phcenicians  may  have  taught 
it  them ;  hut  all  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  tin 
trade  represent  the  metal,  and  not  the  ore,  being 
carried  away  from  the  Cassiterides.  Diodorus 
mentions  the  weight  and  cubical  form  of  the  tin 
in  blocks  carried  from  Ictis  to  Marseilles  and 
Narhonne.  Pliny  says  the  Gallician  tin  was 
smelted  on  the  spot.  There  is  no  proof  that 
bronze  was  made  in  Britain.  Caesar  teUs  us 
that  the  brass  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain, 
was  imported.  Cyprus,  colonised  by  the 
Phoenicians,  with  its  copper  mines,  is  by  many 
believed  to  he  one  of  the  points  from  which 
bronze  radiated  over  the  then  known  world. 
It  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  from  the  king  of 
Cyprus  that  A  gamemnon  received  the  breast¬ 
plate  before  alluded  to. 

In  1810  a  massive  block,  or  pig,  of  tin  was 
dredged  up  near  St.  Mawes  at  the  entrance  of 
Falmouth  Harbour.  Its  weight  is  65  lbs., 
length  2  feet  11  inches;  width  11  inches. 
The  upper  surface  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the 
under  side  like  a  boat,  and  forked  at  each 
end.  It  is  now  in  the  Truro  Museum,  and 
a  model  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street.  Diodorus  says  the 
Britons  cast  the  tin  into  the  form  of  Astragali,, 
or  like  a  knuckle-bone.  They  would  conveni¬ 
ently  lie  in  the  coracles,  or  boats,  used  to  trans¬ 
port  them,  and  could  also  be  conveniently 
lashed  on  the  backs  of  mules.*  In  the  Truro 
Museum  is  also  a  portion  of  a  block  of  tin 
found  at  Carnaiiton  in  the  parish  of  Mawgan- 
in-Pyder,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  smelting- 
house.  It  measured  20  inches  long,  9  wide, 
3  inches  thick ;  one  side  being  convex,  taking  the 
form  of  the  mould.  Both  these  are  represented 
in  the  Archceological  Journal  (xvi.  39).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  there  appears  to 
have  existed  formerly  a  mould  for  such  objects, 
as  it  is  described  by  a  writer  “  On  the  Study  of 
Antiquities  ”  in  UOLf  He  states  that  he  had 
recently  visited  a  gentleman  in  that  locality 
who  possessed,  “  among  other  things,  a  mould 
by  which  the  blocks  of  tin  used  to  be  cast, 
in  the  times  when  the  Phoenicians  traded  to 
Britain  for  tin.”  A  rude  smelted  block  of  tin, 
found  at  Ladock,  near  Truro,  was  exhibited  in 
the  1851  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Simmons,  j 
The  evidences  of  early  tin  works  in.  Cornwall 
are  very  interesting.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  §  says  that 
at  Carnon,  an  ancient  tin  stream  between  Truro 
and  Penryn,  53  feet  below  the  present  river-bed, 
human  remains  have  been  found  mingled  with 
those  of  deer  and  other  animals.  At  Pentuan 
Valley,  near  St.  Austell,  such  remains  were 
found  40  feet  down ;  and,  in  this  case,  bones  of 
deer,  elk,  oxen,  and  ancient  miners’  tools 
with  them.  A  va.st  period  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  those  miners  worked.  Mr.  Hunt 
points  out  that  in  one  case  at  least  a  stone  age 
and  a  bronze  age  were  contemporaneous,  for 
when  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  were  using  stone 
hammers  and  chisels  to  work  the  tin,  the 
Phoenicians  who  bought  it  were  combining  it 
with  copper  to  make  bronze.  || 

The  difficulty  is  to  separate  the  true  early 
British  excavations  from  the  Roman  and 
Middle  Age  workings.  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  the 
evidence  of  sheltering  earth- works  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  the  most  ancient  of 


*  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  notices  this  in  his  notes  on 
Rawlinson’s  translation  of  Herodotus  (vol.  ii.). 

4  Gml.  Mag.  Ixi.  pi.  i.  34. 

+  “  Mineral  Products,”  468. 

?  Good,  Words,  February,  1867. 

II  Aocording-  to  Mr.  Henwood’s  measurement,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnon  tin  stream  presents  about  50  feet  of 
schlich  and  gravel,  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  thickness  of 
wood,  leaves,  nuts,  &c.,  resting  on  the  tin  groimd,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  dihris  of  quartz,  slate,  &c.  Among  the 
remains  of  animals  before  mentioned,  a  spade,  made  of 
heart  of  oak,  and  a  pick,  formed  of  part  of  a  stag’s 
antler,  were  found.  These  are  now  in  the  Penzance 
Museum.  These  stream  works  are  really  the  bed  of 
the  large  rivulet  Carnon.  The  tin  ore  comes  probably 
from  the  granite  at  Cam  Brea.  Mr.  Henwood  is  of 
opinion  that  the  veins  of  tin  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  agency  which  formed  the  beds  of  tin  found  in  the 
streams,  for  no  veins  have  been  discovered  bearing  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  cut  off  at  the  surface,  and  the  tin 
in  the  veins  is  of  a  difl’erent  quality  and  appearance  to 
that  found  in  stream  works.  His  own  opinion  is,  that 
they  are  “  the  strippings  of  the  granite  ranges  still  in 
existence,  such  as  the  ‘Cam  Brea’  and  other  moun¬ 
tains  of  a  similar  character,  whose  tops  and  heights  are 
now  denuded  of  the  argillaceous  and  micaceous  slates 
(both  tin  and  iron-bearing  strata)  that  once  covered 
them.” 
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British  mines.  The  Bolster  at  St.  Agnes  may 
he  traced  from  Poltreen  to  Chapel  Forth,  and 
there  are  indications  of  its  having  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  other  direction  to  Trevannance, 
thus  enclosing  the  whole  of  St.  Agnes  Beacon. 
Similar  enclosures  are  yet  to  he  traced  in  St. 
J ust,  and  many  other  places ;  and  within,  or 
very  near,  these  we  may  generally  find  that 
every  lode  has  been  worked — by  simply  clearing 
it  out  as  far  as  the  primitive  miner  and  his 
limited  appliance  could  follow  it.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  eaily  British  workings  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  are  to  he  found  in  Tol- 
pedden  -  Penwith,  near  the  Land’s  End ; 
Gwennap,  near  Truro  ;  Baldhu ;  and  at  Cad- 
with,  near  the  Lizard  Point.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  tin  mining  seems  to  be  the 
enduring  character  of  the  mines.  Wherever 
tin  has  been  produced  in  any  considerable 
quantities  there  it  is  still  abundantly  found. 
Cornwall  can  now  supply  as  large  a  quantity  as 
it  ever  could. 

Many  of  the  old  mine  workings  belong 
without  doubt  to  the  Eoman  period.  Many 
years  since,  when  examining  the  workings 
of  the  lode  in  Baldhu,  Mr.  Hunt  heard  of  a 
well-executed  adit  having  been  discovered 
which  had  been  driven  up  to  the  lode  ;  and  Mr. 
Envs  informed  him  that  he  had  learnt,  on  good 
authority,  that  there  was  a  large  arched  stone 
level  in  the  elvan  that  runs  through  the  district, 
very  different  from  any  of  the  “  old  men’s 
workings.”  In  one  old  mine  a  medal  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  with  implements,  &c.,  of  the 
Roman  period  were  found. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  neglected 
the  mines  very  much,  and  the  records  of  tin 
mining  among  the  early  Norman  sovereigns  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter  the  stamps  for 
marking  the  blocks  of  tin  assayed  by  the 
officers  of  the  earldom  or  duchy  were  kept. 
These  were  in  the  form  of  heavy  hammers.  In 
the  Charter  Rolls,  March  1,  1201,  we  find 
King  John’s  mandamus  to  William  Briwere  to 
deliver  to  Ralph  Morin,  .sheriff  of  Devon,  the 
Castle  of  Exeter  and  the  coinage  stamps  of  the 
Stannary.*  In  Cornwall  peat  is  plentiful,  and 
the  charter  of  the  same  monarch  in  1201  grants 
to  the  miners  the  privilege  of  digging  tin,  and 
turfs  to  melt  it,  anywhere  in  the  moors,’and  in 
the  fees  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  earls,  in  those 
countries,  as  they  had  been  used  and  accustomed. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Edward  I., 
Richard  11. ,  and  Henry  IV.t  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  these  mines  were  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall.  In  the  14th  of  King  John,  William 
de  Wortham  accounted  for  the  sum  of  200 
marks  for  the  dues  of  the  Stannary  of  Cornwall, 
and  £200  for  the  dues  of  that  of  Devon,  by 
which  it  seems  that  the  Devon  mines  were  then 
worked  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  j  But  the  tin  mines  were  probably  not 
then  so  productive  as  they  afterwards  became  ; 
for  the  immense  wealth  which  enabled  Earl 
Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  in  1257,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  has  been 
attributed  by  old  historians  to  the  revenue 
which  he  derived  from  the  tin  mines  of  his 
earldom.  In  1250  Henry  III.  granted  a 
charter  of  protection  to  the  miners  of  Devon, 
commanding  all  knights  and  others  of  whom 
the  tinners  of  Dartmoor  held,  that  they  should 
not  exact  from  them  other  customs  or  services 
than  they  ought  'and  had  been  accustomed  to 
do.§ 

^  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  perforations 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  tin  district,  such  as  those  in 
the  granite  at  Clegga  Head,  and  scattered  along 
the  cliffs  in  St.^  Agnes  and  Perranzabuloe,  are  of 
the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  certain  that  very 
extensive  mining  operations  were  carried  on  at 
that  time  at  Dartmoor. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  eldest  son  of 


*  See  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Oliver  on  the  Castle  of  Exetei 
Archaological  Journal,  viii.,  134.  In  the  reign  of  Joh 
payable  to  the  earl  was  fixe 
at  200  marks  (Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.,  631b 
+  It  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  De  la  Beche’ 
Keport  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  635. 

+  Lysons,  Mag'na  Brit.,  ■vi.  cclxxx. 

?  The  Bohemian  mines  were  discovered  in  1241.  ani 
those  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  in  1458. 


Edward  I.,  made  important  grants  to  the 
miner,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  king  in  the 
33rd  j'ear  of  his  reign.  One  of  these  states 
that  “  for  'the  advancement  of  the  Stannaries 
he  frees  the  tinners  from  all  pleas  of  the 
natives  touching  the  court,  and  from  answering 
before  any  justices,  &c.,  save  only  the  keeper  of 
the  Stannaries,”  neither  are  they  to  be  kept 
from  work  but  by  the  said  keeper.*  Edward 
III.  made  Cornwall  a  dukedom,  and  his  son, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  first  duke,  in 
the  year  1337. 

Mr.  Smirke  has  examined  with  great  care  the 
different  public  records  which  were  likely  to 
throw  light  on  the  employment  of  the  Jews  in 
the  workings  for  tin.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Cambrian  Arch teologi cal  Society  before  men¬ 
tioned  (August  29,  1862),  he  stated,  that  from  a 
very  early  date  the  selling  of  tin  was  subject 
to  a  right  of  pre-emption  ;  and  he  had  i^ery  little 
doubt  that  the  Jews  purchased  the  pre-emption 
from  the  crown,  and  thus  they  were  allowed  to 
trade  in  tin,  but  he  did  not  think  they  were 
ever  actually  employed  in  digging  for  it.  The 
earliest  records  we  have  of  the  Jews  dealing  in 
tin  are  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  these 
were  continued  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.,  and  subsequently  to  a  late  period. 
From  that  time  we  have  a  regular  series  of 
documents,  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  tin  obtained  from  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  quantity  obtained  in  Devon  was 
much  greater  than  from  Cornwall,  because  the 
tithe  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  fixed  in 
respect  of  tin  at  a  very  early  date ;  and  the 
amount  was  much  higher  for  Devon  than  for 
Cornwall,  whereas  now  the  quantity  from  the 
former  was  not  one  sixth-part  of  the  latter.  In 
the  public  records,  temp.  Richard  I.,  there  was  a 
curious  collection  of  regulations  for  the  coinage 
and  sale  of  tin.  These  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
book  kept  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  called  the 
Black  Book.  The  trade  of  tin  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  survey,  for  that  survey  was 
directed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  was 
for  the  king’s  use;  but  tin  was  considered  a 
royal  property,  and  consequently  was  not  likely 
to  be  noticed  in  the  survey.  The  earliest  of 
our  public  documents  which  contain  a  reference 
to  tin  were  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry 
II.,  in  a  series  of  documents  consisting  of  the 
annual  returns  of  the  sheriffs. f 

In  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street, 
may  be  seen  the  leaden  seal  of  the  ancient 


tinners  of  Cornwall,  temp.  Ed.  I.  It  was  found 
in  a  field  near  Bath.  Its  two  sides  are  exactly 

Ediriuud,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  made  the  miners  of 
CornwaU  independent  of  those  of  Devonshire,  and 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  own  courts 
lor^  suits  relating  to  the  mines,  except  those  of  life 
limb,  and  land,  and  established  prisons  for  criminal 
miners  at  Lydfqrd  and  Lostwithiel.  The  Stannary 
Parliament  to  consist  of  24  deputies  from  different  divi¬ 
sions,  was  shortly  afterwards  instituted,  and  its  nlaces 
of  rneetmg  appointed  at  Truro,  for  Cornwall:  and 
Crockern  Tor,  on  Dartmoor,  for  Devonshire.  At  this 
ume  the  mine-owners  agreed  to  pay  to  the  earls  of 
Cornwall  a  certain  duty  upon  every  cwt.  of  tin  Bv 
Regulations  the  control  of  the  mines  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  vice-warden  for  each  countv 

and  the^sfann  of  at  least  five  years  standing^ 

w^  courts  of  judicature  (Black’s  Corn- 

i  Qent.  Mag.,  1862,  ii.  701. 
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alike,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  struck 
to  be  attached  to  an  important  charter.  The 
head  in  the  centre  is  that  of  a  lion,  an  emblem 
of  running  water;  these  miners  being  supposed 
to  carry  on  their  operations  in  stream-work. 
Two  tinners  are  represented,  one  with  a  pick, 
and  the  other  with  a  shovel,  working  in  their 
stream- work,  with  the  legend  >i<  s’ com — vnit- 

ATIS  STANGNATO  CORNVISIE. 

In  1337,  the  profits  of  the  coinage  of  tin  to 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  were 
£273,  19s.  od.*  In  the  same  year  in  Cornwall, 
the  profit  was  £1,705  on  851,116  lbs.  In  1479, 
the  weight  of  tin  raised  and  stamped,  or  coined, 
in  Devon  was  21 1,045  lbs.,  profit  £  166  9«.  M. ;  in 
Cornwall,  808,950  lbs.,  profit  £1,620  17s.  11c?.  In 
the  eai  liest  time  the  mines  appear  to  have  been 
worked  only  to  a  slight  depth  by  open  fosses  : 
the  present  method  of  perpendicular  shafts  and 
underground  galleries  was  introduced  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  1524  the  profits  of 
coining,  or  stamping,  the  tin  amounted  to 
£2,771.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
stream  works  on  the  rivers  in  the  Dartmoor 
countr}',  and  also  in  Cornwall,  were  worked  to 
a  great  extent.  An  act  had  to  be  passed  in 
1531  to  prevent  persons  searching  for  tin  near 
the  rivers  connected  with  the  southern  ports 
and  havens ;  for  such  quantities  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  stone  were  sent  down,  that  the  ports  were 
choked  up.  “  Hatches,”  or  “  tyes,”  were  ordered 
to  be  made  to  secure  the  gravel  from  coming 
down.  Carew,  writing  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  says,  “  the  sale  of  tin  hath  usually 
amounted  to  the  worth  of  £30,000  or  £40,000.” 

The  earldom  of  Cornwall  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  the 
emoluments  were  granted  to  William  de  Pucot. 
In  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  Lysons  says,  the  payment 
to  the  earl  was  fixed  at  four  shillings  for  every 
cwt  of  white  tin.  According  to  Pryce,  the 
average  quantity  raised  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  was  from  1,400  to  1,500  tons. 
The  latter  monarch  prohibited  the  importation 
of  tin  into  this  country  when  the  mines  were 
discovered  in  Barbary  in  1640.  It  appears  from 
a  note  of  Mr.  Scawen  of  Molinck,  who  was  vice¬ 
warden  of  the  Stannaries,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pryce, 
that  the  tin  revenues  were  very  small  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Davenant  says,  that  in 
1663  we  exported  153  tons  of  tin  to  foreign 
countries,  and  six  years  after  240  tons.  Blasting 
with  gunpowder  was  introduced  c.  1650.  The 
difficulty  with  the  old  mines  was  the  getting- 
rid  of  the  water  from  the  shafts:  this  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  invention  of  the  mining  steam- 
engine  by  Savery,  and  improved  by  Newcomen 
in  1705,  and  again  improved  by  Watt  sixty 
years  after.f  In  1742,  the  Mines  Royal  Com¬ 
pany  of  London  proposed  to  raise  £140,000  to 
encourage  the  tin  trade,  by  farming  that  com¬ 
modity  for  seven  years  at  that  price.  A  com- 
mittee  of  Cornish  gentlemen  then  reported  that 
the  quantity  of  tin  raised  in  Cornwall  at  an 
average  for  many  years  past,  was  2,100  tons, 
and  resolved  “that  £3  9s.  Od.  for  grain  tin,  and 
£3-  5s.  Od.  per  cwt.  for  common  tin,  are  the 
lowest  prices  for  which  such  tin  will  be  sold  to 
the  contractors,  exclusive  of  all  coinage  duties 
and  fees.”  The  produce  increased  after  this, 
and  from  1760  to  1780  it  was  reckoned  at  2,800 
tons  a  year,  worth  A'180,000.  Dr.  Borlase  says 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  1759  received  about 
£10,000  a  year  for  the  mines.  About  1770,  the 
quantity  raised  was  more  than  the  demand 
required.  The  price  was  affected  by  the  wars, 
and  the  influx  of  tin  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  Dutch  from  the  East  Indies.  In  1789  an 
export  of  tin  to  China  took  place  through  the 
East  India  Company  absorbing  the  overplus 
which  the  European  market  did  not  require. 
The  price  from  1789  to  1816  was  £3  9s.  9d.  a 
cwt.;  and^from  1817  to  1837,  £3  13s.  Od.  Since 


*  Dodridge’s  “  Historical  Account  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales,”  97.  In  1373,  1374,  and  1375,  in  Devon  the 
coinage  of  tin  produced  on  an  average  £127  per  ann.  A 
Florentine  wr  iter  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of  the 
exportation  of  tin  in  long  square  slabs  (Geolog.  Trans., 
Cornwall,  iii.  129). 

t  Tin  ore  was  always  smelted  in  the  coimty,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  a  rude  manner.  In  1705  Mr. 
Lyddell  obtained  a  patent  for  smelting  tin  in  iron 
furnaces,  and  erected  works  in  the  parish  of  Phillack. 
The  next  improvement  was  the  use  of  reverberatory 
furnaces. 
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1800,  the  mines  of  Cornwall  have,  if  anything, 
rather  declined.  This  metal  does  not  penetrate 
so  far  into  the  earth  as  copper.  Few  mines 
have  been  found  to  be  productive  at  very  con¬ 
siderable  depths.  Any  decline  in  this  respect 
has,  however,  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  rapid  advance  which  the  copper  mines  have 
made.  The  tin  mines  now  produce  about  5,500 
tons  annually,  worth  £500,000.  According  to 
the  census  of  1851,  the  copper  mines  employed 
18,468  persons;  the  tin  mines,  12,912.  Dr. 
Berger,  in  his  treatise  on  the  physical  structure 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  states  that  in  1800 
there  were  28  tin  mines  worked  in  the  former 
county,  of  which  seven  were  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Agnes,  four  inWendron,  and  three  in  Gul  vail ; 
and  besides  these,  thirteen  producing  both  tin 
and  copper.  Lysons,  c.  1814,  says  that  Draken- 
will’s  mine,  on  Hengeston-down  in  the  parish 
of  Calstock,  was  the  oldest,  the  workings  having 
been  carried  on  150  j'ears.  Leland  says,  that 
there  was  no  greater  “tyn  works  in  all  Corn¬ 
wall  than  on  Sir  William  Godolcan’s  grounds.” 
Korden  and  Borlase  mention  as  productive 
mines  those  of  Polberrow  and  Goon-Lease  in 
St.  Agnes ;  Polgooth,  near  St.  Austell  (then 
very  rich,  but  now  worked  out) ;  Pool  Mine  in 
Illogan ;  and  those  of  Iloselyn,  Garlinoe,  and 
Portkellis,  in  Wendron.  The  revenue  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  arose  out  of  the  tin  dues  till 
1838,  when  it  was  commuted  into  a  tax  on  the 
nett  annual  produce,  av'eraged  over  ten  years, 
and  amounts  now  to  about  £38,000. 

Lysons,  c.  1822,  says  of  the  tin  mines  in 
Devon,  then  worked,  Yitifer,  in  the  parish  of 
North  Bovey ;  Ailsborough,  in  that  of  Shipstor ; 
and  Whiteworks,  in  that  of  Lidford,  are  upon  a 
large  scale.  He  mentions  stream  works,  and 
small  mines  near  Dartmouth,  worked  hj^  labour¬ 
ing  miners  on  their  own  account.  The  Stannary 
towns  of  Devon,  are  Ashburton,  Chagford, 
Plymphm,  and  Tavistock.  The  tin  is  not 
smelted  in  the  county,  but  taken  to  Cornwall. 

Before  mentioning  the  properties  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  tin,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
curious  superstition  of  the  divining-rod  for 
discovering  mines.  Agricola  supposes  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  the  magicians,  who  pretended 
to  discover  mines  by  enchantment.  No  mention 
is  made  of  it  before  the  eleventh  century.  But 
for  its  use  in  later  times,  we  turn  to  Dr.  Pryce’s 
“  Mineralogia  Cornubiensis.”  This  gentleman 
evidently  believes  in  it,  though  he  owns  that 
by  reason  of  his  constitution  of  mind  and  body 
he  is  almost  incapable  of  co-operating  with  its 
influence.  lie  gives  an  account  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument  from  Mr.  Cookworthy,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  who  had  the  first  information  concerning 
this  rod  from  one  Ca])tain  Itibeira,  who  deserted 
from  the  Spanish  service  in  Gueen  Anne’s  reign, 
and  became  captain -commandant  in  the  garrison 
of  I’lymouth,  in  which  town  he  mtisficd  sevirnl 
intelligent  pemone  of  the  virtues  of  the  rod.  He 
rr^adily  showed  the  method  of  using  the  rod  in 

General,  but  would  not  discover  the  secret  of 
istingiiishing  the  different  metals  by  it ;  he  is 
said  to  have  discovered  a  copper  mine  near 
Gakhampton  by  its  means,  which  was  wrought 
for  some  years.  Caphiin  Itibeira  was  of  opinion 
that  the  proper  rods  for  this  purpose  were  those 
rut  from  the  nut  or  fruit  trees,  and  that  the 
virtue  was  confined  to  cerbuii  persons,  and 
those,  comparatively  sj)eaking,  but  few.  Dr. 
Pry*  e  say.  the  rrsls  formerly  used  were  shoots 
of  one  year's  growth  which  grew  forked,  but  it 
is  found  that  two  separate  shoots  tied  tr;gether 
by  the  greater  ends,  the  small  ones  being  held 
in  the  hands,  produce  a  similar  result.  The 
small  ends  being  crooked,  are  to  be  held  in  the 
hand',  in  a  p'f.=iili<in  flat,  or  jiarallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  upjK'r  part  in  an  elevation  perpendicular 
to  it,  but  at  an  angle  of  abotit  70  degrees.  When 
the  rod  is  properly  held  by  those  with  whom  it 
will  answer,  when  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  is 
within  the  semi-diameter  of  the  piece  of  metal  or 
other  subject  of  the  rod,  it  will  be  repelled 
towards  the  face,  and  continiie'tobc  so  while  the 
foot  is  kept  from  touching,  or  being  directly  over, 
the  subject;  in  which  case  it  will  be  sensibly  and 
strongly  attached,  and  be  drawn  quite  down. 
We  are  told  that  the  wonderful  rod  should  be 
firmly  grasped,  for  if,  when  it  has  begun  to  be 
attracted,  there  be  the  least  imaginable  jerk  or 
opposition  to  its  attraction,  it  will  not  move 


any  more  till  the  hands  are  opened  and  a  fresh 
grasp  taken.  This  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
credulity.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Scott 
mentions  the  divining-rod  in  the  “Antiquary.” 

Tin  is  usually^  found  in  Cornwall  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide,  often  beautifully  crystallised.  The 
name  Jupiter  was  probably  given  to  tin  on 
account  of  its  brilliancy.  Tin  is  so  malleable 
that  it  may  be  laminated  into  foil  less  than 
ToVo  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Tin  is  rarely 
found  alone,  but  generally  associated  with  ores 
of  copper,  zinc,  wolfram,  &c.  Veins  of  tin 
abound  most  in  granite.  It  is  rarely  found 
nearer  the  surface  than  80  or  100  feet.  If  tin 
be  first  discovered  it  sometimes  disappears  after 
sinking  the  mine  100  feet  deeper,  when  copper 
is  found ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  found 
1,000  feet  deep  without  a  trace  of  copper ;  but  if 
copper  is  first  discovered,  it  is  very  rarely  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  tin.*  Tin  is  found  in  small  strata, 
or  veins,  or  masses.  The  large  and  metalliferous 
veins  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  but  are  grouped  into 
three  districts  :  1.  In  the  south-west  of  Corn¬ 
wall  beyond  Truro ;  2.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Austell ;  and  3.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dartmoor,  Devon.  The  first  group  is  the 
richest  and  the  best  explored,  f  Many  of  the  tin 
veins  of  Cornwall  are  situated  in  a  kind  of 
clay  slate  called  killas,  intersected  by  porphy- 
ritic  rock.  Stream  tin  is  the  alluvial  debris  of 
tin  veins,  which  is  separated  from  the  gravel 
by  washing.  When  searching  for  this,  the 
Cornish  miners  find  particles  of  gold,  which  he 
places  in  a  quill :  these  are  called  tinners’ 
or  particles.  There  is  a  considerable  vein  of 
sulphuret  of  tin,  or  tin  pyrites,  atHuel  Rock,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  accompanied  by  iron 
pyrites  and  other  minerals.  It  frequently  has 
the  appearance  of  bronze,  or  hell-metal ;  hence  it 
is  often  called  hell-metal  ore.  Wood-tin  (so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fibres  of 
wood)  is  almost  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  though  it 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  Mexico.  Van- 
quelin  obtained  9  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron 
from  wood-tin.  The  ore  is  reduced  to  powder 
by  means  of  stamping-mills  of  great  power,  and 
water  carries  it  to  cisterns  where  the  metal  is 
deposited.  'Jihecrop,  or  head,  is  the  best  portion, 
and  falls  into  the  first,  and  the  sline,  or  tail,  into 
the  others.  The  tin  in  the  first  cistern  is  put 
also  into  a  tossing-tub,  and  is  allowed  to  settle  ; 
and  the  best  portion  being  at  the  bottom,  is 
removed  to  the  burning  house  to  be  freed  from 
various  impurities.  'Thence  to  the  smelting 
furnaces  of  the  reverberatory  kind,  holding  each 
from  12  to  16  cwts.  of  ore.  The  tin  is  mixed 
with  small  coal,  and  reduced  to  a  metallic  state 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  then  refined  by 
again  melting,  and  the  scum  skimmed  off.  Mr. 
Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  has  invented  an  ingenious 
process,  by  which  the  ores  of  tin  are  deprived 
of  wolfram  (a  double  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese).  The  fused  metal,  when  sufficiently 
purified,  is  ladled  into  granite  or  cast-iron 
moulds,  to  be  fashioned  into  blocks  of  about  3 
or  4  cwts.  each,  containing  about  75  parts  of 
metal.  The  coining,  or  stamping,  is  now  effected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  | 

The  celebrated  Botallack  copper  and  tin  mine 
is  about  a  mile  east  of  Cape  Cornwall.  It  is 
1,050  feet  deep,  and  some  of  the  galleries  stretch 
1,200  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  At  Huel 
Cok  the  galleries  have  also  been  carried  under 
the  bed  of  tbo  sea,  and  it  is  said,  that  when 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  danger,  only  four 
feet  of  rock  remained  between  the  miners  and 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  Carclaze  tin  mine, 
near  St.  Austell,  is  so  called  from  the  groivan  or 
decomposed  felspar  of  granitic  rocks — grey  rock, 
or  carclnze — within  which  it  has  been  excavated. 
Thi.s  mine  is  said  to  have  been  worked  400 
years.  Little  ore  is  now  extracted,  the  clay  is 
the  chief  thing  sought  for.  This  is  granite, 
which,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar,  has 
been  changed  into  a  soft  adhesive  substance 
like  mortar,  admirably  adapted  for  the  best 
kinds  of  pottery.  It  is  identical  with  the 

I  Chinese  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay.  The  dis- 

*  Mrs.  Romerville,  “I’liysical  Geography,”  188. 

I  4  Ure’s  Iliet.,  edited  hy  Kohert  Hunt,  vol.  iii. 

I  }  Kee  also  Walter  White’s  “  Londoner’s  Walk  to 
I/ind’s  Knd,”  and  Wilkie  Collins’s  “llamhlcs  beyond 

I  Railways.” 


covery  of  this  clay  in  Cornwall  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cookworthy,  who  found  it  in  the  year  1768. 
85,000  tons  are  now  exported,  value  £260,000  ; 
and  more  than  70,000  persons  are  employed  in 
its  production  and  exportation.* 

In  1866  we  exported  tin  plate  to  the  value  of 
£1,896,341,  against  £484,184  in  1847.  These 
plates  are  formed  of  thin  plates  of  iron  coated 
with  tin.  A  manufactory  was  established  for 
this  at  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire,  in  1730,  but 
it  had  been  carried  on  in  Germany  long  before. 

The  most  valuable  tin  mines  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  those  of  Saxony.  There  is  a  rich 
deposit  in  the  province  of  'Tenasserim,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gulph  of  Martaban  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula.  Masses  of  oxide  of  tin  are 
here  found  in  a  layer  of  sand  and  gravel.  The 
best  tin  comes  from  the  island  of  Banca,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  here  it 
is  rarely  found  more  than  25  feet  below  the 
surface,  t  The  stream  tin- works  of  this  island 
have  produced  as  much  as  3,500  tons  annually, 
so  that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous 
quantities  of  metal  which  may  be  brought  down 
by  mountain  torrents.  In  this  country  the 
stanniferous  gravels  are  usually  covered  with 
other  gravel,  or  with  clay  or  sand ;  and  a 
number  of  the  poorer  miners  are  employed  upon 
them.  Deposits  occur  in  the  Siberian  mining 
district  of  Nertshinsk,  near  the  desert  of  the 
Great  Gobi ;  and  also  near  Oruro,  in  Bolivia. 
The  singular  compound  crystals  of  tin  come 
chiefly  from  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Splendid 
crystals  occur  at  Limoges. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTHRE  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

LEFT  IN  CHARGE. 

W.  Hemsley,  Painter.  H.  Lemon,  Engraver. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams 
for  permission  to  engrave  a  picture  in  his 
valuable  gallery,  of  which  we  gave  an 
account  last  year.  The  work  now  selected 
is  by  Mr,  Hemsley,  who  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  of 
our  painters  of  genre-subjects.  He  is  an 
artist  who  has  a  decided  tendency  towards 
the  “domestic,”  with,  not  unfrequently, 
a  touch  of  humour  in  his  representations 
of  village- children,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  studied  with  marked  attention  to 
their  “  customs  and  manners.”  Even  this 
‘  Left  in  Charge,’  grave  as  it  seems,  has  in 
it  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  for  the  young 
rustics  watch  the  sleeping  child  and  look 
on  it  with  as  much  solicitude  as  if  they  were 
its  father  and  mother,  instead  of  brother 
and  sister :  at  any  rate  they  are  evidently 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  are  perform¬ 
ing  their  duty  in  a  way  that  shows  them  to 
belong  to  a  well-regulated  family :  there 
is  an  air  of  tidiness  about  them  and  the 
cottage  -  interior,  manifesting  cleanliness 
and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  peasant- 
parents. 

The  incident  represented  is  so  simple 
in  character  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said 
either  in  the  way  of  description  or  criticism. 
The  group  round  which  all  the  interest  of 
the  composition  centres  is  very  nicely 
arranged ;  the  principal  figures  have  a 
natural  air  of  ease  and  “  motive,”  the  light 
and  shade  are  effectively  distributed,  and, 
like  all  Mr.  Hemsley’s  works,  its  colouring 
is  judicious  and  most  agreeable.  Pictures 
of  this  kind  are  certain  to  obtain  a  large 
degree  of  popularity  in  a  land  like  our 
own,  where  the  domestic  “virtues”  have 
taken  so  deep  a  root  among  all  classes. 

*  Black’s  “  Cornwall,”  322.  ^ 

+  Mrs.  Somerville’s  “Physical  Geography,”  188. 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND, 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 


“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

_  Hemans. 


By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

WILTON  HOUSE. 


]■;  do  not  refer  to 
the  earlier  fami¬ 
lies  who  held  the 
title  of  Earls,  &c., 
of  Pembroke  — 
those  of  Montgo¬ 
mery,  of  Clare, 
of  JNIarshall,  of 
De  Valence,  and 
of  Hastings ;  as 
they,  although 
the  predecessors 
of  the  Herberts 
in  the  title,  were 
not  so  in  regard 
to  the  estates.  It  has 
been  well  said  *  that 
‘‘the  name  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  like  the  scutch¬ 
eons  and  monuments 
in  some  time-honoured 
cathedral,  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  a  thousand 
glorious  recollections 
in  the  bosoms  of  all 
who  are  but  tolerably  read 
in  English  chronicles. 
Sound  it,  and  no  trumpet 
of  ancient  or  modern  chi¬ 
valry  would  peal  a  higher 
war  -  note.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  repeat  that 
this  is  the  family  of  which 
it  has  been  so  finely  said, 
that  ‘  all  the  men  were  brave,  and  all  the  women 
chaste ;  ’  and  what  nobler  record  was  ever  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  tomb  of  departed  greatness  f” 
W^e  commence  with  William  ap  Thomas, 
whose  ancestors  traced  back  to  Henry  Fitz 
Herbert,  chamberlain  to  King  Henry  I.  This 
Sir  William  ap  Thomas  (who  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  ap  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,  by  his  wife 
Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
ISIorley,  Knt.,  Lord  of  Eaglan  Castle)  married 
Gladys,  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Gam,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Eoger  Vaughan,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  of  these 
was  “  created  Lord  of  Eaglan,  Chepstow,  and 
Gower,  and  commanded  to  assume  the  surname 
of  Herbert,  in  honour  of  his  ancestor,”  the 
chamberlain  to  King  Henry  I.,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  “  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  renounced  the  earldom  of  Pembroke 
for  that  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  request  of  King 
Edward  IV. ;  that  monarch  being  anxious  to 
dignify  his  son  Prince  Edward,  with  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  honour,  however, 
reverted  to  the  Herberts  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  who  conferred  it  upon  Sir  William 
Herbert.”  This  William  Herbert,  who  had 
married  Anne,  sister  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  was 
appointed  executor,  or  “conservator,”  of  the 
King’s  will;  and  shared  with  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  the  honour  of  riding  to  Windsor  in  the 
chariot  with  the  royal  corpse,  when  Henry's 
ashes  were  committed  to  their  final  resting- 
place.  By  Edward  VI.  Sir  William  w'as 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Herbert  of  Cardiff  and  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In 
1551  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and 
sister  to  the  late  Queen  Catherine,  “  died  at 
Baynard’s  Castle,  and  was  carried  into  St. 


•  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke. 


Paul’s  in  this  order :  first,  there  went  an  | 
hundred  poor  men  and  women  in  mantle- 
freez  gowns;  next  followed  the  heralds,  and 
then  the  corse,  about  which  were  eight  ban- 
nerals  of  armes;  then  came  the  mourners,  lordes, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  ;  after  them  the  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  mourners,  to  the  number  of 
200  in  all ;  next  came  in  coats  200  of  her  own 
and  other  servants.  She  was  interred  by  the 
tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  and  after,  her 
banners  were  set  up  over  her,  and  her  armes 
set  on  divers  pillars.”  The  earl  died  March  17, 
1569-70,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry 
as  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  nobleman  was 
thrice  married:  first,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  from  whom  he 
was  afterwards  divorced ;  second ,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and 
third,  to  Mary  Sidney,  daughter  to  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  by  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Marj’’,  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland.  This  lady,  the  third  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  was  sister  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  great  Englishmen — Sir  Philip  Sidney  ; 
and  it  was  for  her  special  delight  that  he,  while 
visiting  her  at  Wilton,  w'rote  his  inimitable 
“Arcadia,”  of  which  W‘e  have  spoken  in  our 
account  of  Penshurst.  By  this  lady,  his  third 
wife,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  two  sons, 
William  and  Philip,  both  of  whom  in  turn 


j  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  The  countess, 
‘‘  Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother,”  “  a 
principal  ornament  to  the  family  of  the 
Sidneys,”  and  of  whom  Spenser  wrote  that  she 
was — 

“The  gentlest  shepherdess  that  liv’d  that  day. 

And  most  resembling,  both  in  shape  and  spirit. 
Her  brother  dear  ” — 

survived  her  husband  some  time,  and  at  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  1621,  that  beautiful 
epitaph  so  often  quoted,  and  as  often  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Ben  J  onson,  w'as  penned  by  William 
Browne,  and  will  bear  again  quoting  here  : — 

“Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 

Sidney's  sister  !'  Pemhioke's  mother! 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair,  and  learn’d,  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days  ; 

Some  kind  woman,  born  as  she. 

Beading  this,  like  Niobe 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.” 

William,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke  under  the 
new  creation,  eldest  son  of  the  earl,  and  of 
“Sidney’s  sister,”  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1600-1.  Of 
him  Aubrey  says,  “  He  was  of  a  most  noble 
person,  and  the  glory  of  the  court  in  the  reigne 


.WILTON  :  THE  PKINCIPAL  FKONT. 


of  King  James  and  King  Charles.  He  was 
handsome  and  of  an  admirable  presence. 

‘  Gratior  et  pulehro  veniens  a  corpore  virtus.’ 

He  was  the  greatest  Mecaenas  to  learned  men  of 
any  peer  of  his  time — or  since.  He  was  very 
generous  and  open-handed.  He  gave  a  noble 
collection  of  choice  bookes  and  manuscripts  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  remain 
there  as  an  honourable  monument  of  his  muni¬ 
ficence.  ’Twas  thought,  had  he  not  been 
suddenly  snatcht  away  by  death,  to  the  grief 
of  all  learned  and  good  men,  that  he  would 
have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford ;  whereas,  there  remains 
only  from  him  a  great  piece  of  plate  that  he 
gave  there.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
delighted  in  pcetrie  ;  and  did  sometimes  for  his 
diversion,  write  some  sonnets  and  epigrammes 
which  deserve  commendation.  Some  of  them 
are  in  print  in  a  little  book  in  8vo.,  intituled 
‘  Poems  writt  by  William,  Earle  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Euddyer,  Knight,  1660.’  ” 
His  lordship  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert,  seventh  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  his  countess,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  'William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Hardwick — “  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick” — afterwards  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
By  this  marriage  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had 
two  sons,  who  died  in  their  infancy.  Dying 


without  surviving  issue,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  title  and  estates  by  his  brother  Philip 
Herbert,  who  thus  became  fourth  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  W'as  shortly  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  and  appointed  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Bedchamber, 
and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  He  was 
twice  married :  first,  to  Lady  Susan  Vere, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (by  whom  he 
had  a  numerous  familj-)  ;  and,  second,  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  George,  Earl  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  widow  of  Eichard,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Dying  in  1649-50,  the  earl  was  succeeded  by 
his  fourth  but  eldest  surviving  son,  Philip,  as 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  This 
nobleman  married,  first,  Penelope,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Eobert  Naunton ;  and,  secondly, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Villiers,  and 
dying  in  1669-70,  was,  in  his  turn,  succeeded 
by  the  eldest  son  of  his  first  marriage,  William, 
who,  dying  unmarried,  w'as  succeeded  by  his 
half-brother,  Philip  (the  son  of  his  father  by 
his  second  wife),  who  thus  became  seventh 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Mont¬ 
gomery.  This  nobleman  married  Henrietta  de 
Querouaille,  sister  to  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  but  dying  without  male  issue,  the  title 
and  estates  devolved  on  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  held 
distinguished  offices  under  William  III.,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  and  was  the  founder  of 
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the  noble  collection  of  sculptures,  &c.,  at  Wil¬ 
ton.  His  lordship  married  three  times,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  as 
ninth  earl,  of  whose  taste  Lord  Orford  says, 

“  Besides  his  works  at  Wilton,  the  new'  lodge 
in  Windsor  Park,  the  Countess  of  Sufl'olk's 
house  at  IMarble  Hill.  Twickenham,  the  w'ater 
house  in  Lord  Orford’s  park  at  Houghton, 
are  incontestible  proofs  of  his  taste  :  it  was  more 
than  tiiste,  it  was  passion  for  the  utility  and 
honour  of  his  country,  that  engaged  his  lord- 
ship  to  promote  and  assiduously  overlook  the 
construction  of  AVestminster  Bridge  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Monsieur  Labeyle.” 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates 
by  his  son,  Henry,  as  tenth  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Montgomery,  who,  marrying  Eliza¬ 
beth,  second  daughter  of  Charles  Spencer,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  had  issue  one  son  <and  one 
daughter,  and,  dying  in  1794,  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  George  Augustus  Herbert, 
as  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgo¬ 
mery. 

That  nobleman  married,  first,  in  1784,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Topham  Beauclerck,  Esq., 
son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerck,  and  by  her, 
who  died  in  1793,  had  issue,  the  Lady  Diana, 
married  to  the  Earl  of  N ormanton,  and  one  son, 
Robert  Henry,  who  succeeded  him ;  and, 
secondly,  in  1808,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Count  Woronzow,  the  Russian  ambassador,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  one  son,  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  M.P.,  and  Secretary  for  AVar,  created, 
in  1861,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  (which  title  has 
now  merged  into  the  Earldom  of  Pembroke), 
and  five  daughters  :  viz.,  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Clanwillian,  the  Lady 
Alaiw'  Caroline,  the  I>ady  Catherine,  the  Lady 
Georgiana,  and  the  Lady  Emma.  His  lord- 
ship,  dying  in  1827,  was  succeeded  by  the  son 
of  his  first  marriage,  Robert  Henry  Herbert,  as 
twelfth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  «S:c.  This  noble¬ 
man  was  bom  in  1791,  and  married,  in  1814, 
the  Princess  Octavia  Spinelli,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  widow  of  the  Sicilian 
Prince  Buttera  de  Rubari,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  He  died  in  1862,  and  his  half-brother, 
Sidney  Herbert,  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea,  the 
heir  to  the  title,  having  died  a  few  months 
before  him,  was  succeeded  ny  bis  nephew  (the 
son  of  that  honoured  statesman),  George  Robert 
Charles  Herbert,  the  present  jteer — the  thir¬ 
teenth  earl — then,  and  now,  a  minor. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  was 
l)0m  in  1810,  married  in  1846  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Charles  Ashe 
.A’Coiirt,  who  survives  him  and  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  Baroness  Herbert  of  Lea.  By  her  he 
h.ad  i.s.sue,  four  sons  and  three  daughters :  viz., 
Georgf;  Itobert  Charles  Herbert,  now  Earl  of 
I’ernbroke  ;  Sidney,  Lord  Herbert,  who  is  heir- 
jiresumjitive  to  his  brother,  and  was  born  in 
18.53;  William  Reginalil  Herbert,  born  in 
18.54;  Aliehael  Henry  Herbert,  born  in  18.57; 
Mary  f'atherine  Hcnbi  rt,  born  in  1819;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Maude  Herbert,  born  in  1851  ;  and  ' 
Constance  Gwladys,  born  in  1859.  Lord 
Herbert  of  liCa  died  in  1861,  and  was  suc- 
eetWed  in  that  title  by  liis  eldest  son,  George 
Robert  Charles  Herbert,  th(m  eleven  years  of 
age.  and  who,  eight  months  later,  succeeded  to 
the  full  family  e.states  and  earldoms. 

'Phe  jiresent  jieer,  the  Pight  lion.  George 
Robert  Charles,  thirteenth  Lari  of  Pembroke, 
Earl  of  .Montgomery,  Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff, 
Baron  Herbert  of  Shurland,  and  Baron  Herbert 
of  liCa,  Hereditary  A’isitor  of  .lesns  College, 
(Ixford,  iind  High  Steward  of  AVilton,  was 
bom  .Inly  6th.  1850,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea  in  1861,  and  his 
uncle  as  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
icc.,  in  1862.  He  is  patron  of  thirteen  living.s, 
ten  of  which  are  in  Wiltshire,  one  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  one  in  Shropshire,  and  one  in  Dublin.' 

The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are — Party 
fK:r  i»ale,  a^ui-e  and  ffii/fn,  three  lions  rampant, 
argent,  Th.':  crest  is  a  AVyvem,  rert,  holding  in 
its  mouth  a  sini.ster  hand  couped  at  tho  wrist, 
guU».  'Phe  8upporU;r8  are — dexter,  a  Panther 
guardant,  argent,  incensed,  spotted  or,  rert, 
table,  azure,  and  gule*  alternately,  ducally  col¬ 
lared,  azure ;  sinister,  a  Lion,  argent,  ducally 
collared,  or. 

His  lordship’s  brothers  and  sisters,  children  of 


early  part  of  the  present  century  was  much 
altered.  “  The  garden  front  was  built  by  M. 
Solomon  de  Cans  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1648, 
was  re-erccted  by  AVebb  from  plans  which 
are  presumed  to  have  been  furnished  by  Inigo 


Jones.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  house  was  considerably  enlarged 
and  remodelled  by  James  AA^yatt,  R.A.,  one  of 
the  principal  additions  being  the  cloisters  for 
the  display  and  preservation  of  the  magnificent 
collection  of  sculptures.  The  general  plan  of 


the  house  is  a  hollow  square,  the  glazed  cloister 
occupying  the  central  space.” 

Of  the  collection  of  sculptures  at  Wilton, 
which  form  so  jmominent  a  feature  in  its 
attractions,  we  can  afford  space  but  for  a  few 
words.  The  collection  was  formed  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 


Pembroke,  who  purchased  such  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel’s  collection  as  had  been  placed  in  the 
house — which  were  principally  busts ;  to  these 
he  added  many  purchased  at  the  dispersion  of 
the  Giustiniani  collection  of  marbles,  and  also 
at  the  dispersion  of  the  Mazarin  collection, 
and  from  other  various  sources. 


Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  were,  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  earldom,  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl’s 
children  by  royal  warrant  in  1862. 

AA^ilton  House  stands  on  the  site  of  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  Saxon  foundation,  which,  on  the 
Dissolution,  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  land  was  granted  to  Sir  AVilliam  Her¬ 


bert,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
No  portion  whatever  of  the  monastic  build¬ 
ings  remain,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
were  of  considerable  e.vtent  and  importance, 
'i’he  mansion  was  built  partly  from  the  de¬ 
signs,  it  is  said,  of  Hans  Holbein,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  porch,  which,  however,  in  the 
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A  rare  treat  -n’ill  recompense  those  who  visit 
Wilton  House :  it  is  within  three  miles  of 
venerable  Salisbury,  six  miles  or  so  from 
Stonehenge,  and  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
“Old  Sarum;”  he  may,  therefore,  with  hut 
little  sacrifice  of  time,  examine  three  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  relics  of  ancient 
England,  while  Wilton  itself  may  well  be 
ranked  as  a  fourth. 

If  we  have  cathedrals  grander,  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  we  have  none  more  graceful :  “the 
singular  uniformity  displayed  in  its  design  and 
style,  the  harmony  which  pervades  its  several 
parts  and  proportions,  and  the  striking  air  of 
brightness,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole,  all  consjure  to  invest  it 
with  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own ;  whilst  the 
great  elevation  of  its  graceful  spire  renders  it 
without  exception  the  most  lofty  building  in 
the  kingdom.”  Grace  is,  indeed,  its  especial 
attribute,  and  beauty  has  not  been  here  ‘  a 
fatal  gift for  the  sacred  edifice  seems  as  per¬ 
fect  to-day  as  it  was  many  centuries  ago.* 
Stonehenge  is  near  at  hand  ;  that  wonderful 
assemblage  of  “  stones  ”  which  tell  us — nothing, 
defying  even  the  guess-work  of  the  antiquary, 
concerning  which  tradition  is  dumb  ;  yet  there 
they  stand  as  they  stood  thousands  of  years 
ago,  solitary  in  their  solemn  grandeur  upon  the 
plain  where  the  grouse  and  hares  are  even 
now  their  only  neighbours. 

“  Old  Sarum  ”  seems  but  a  huge  waste  heap  : 
it  rises  high  above  environing  scenery  ;  there 
are  no  dwellings  on  the  “mound” — not  even 
one  where  might  have  been  registered  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Parliament  of  the  member  by  whom 
it  was  represented,  until  “Keform”  arrested 
its  chronicles  and  swept  it  away  as  a  “  City 
for  ever. 

Wilton,  a  towm  of  “  great  antiquity,  is 
situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Madder  and 
Willey,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  sard  to 
derive  its  name — “Willytown”  or  “Wilton;’ 

“  in  Latin  it  is  called  Ellandunum.”  The  ancieiit 
Britons  had  one  of  their  chief  seats  here  i  it 
was  a  capital  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  was 
undoubtedly  famous  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Afterwards  it  obtained  renown  from 
the  number  and  importance  of  its  monastic 
establishments.  Leland  informs  us  that  it  had 
over  twelve  parish  churches.  Of  its  abbey 
there  are  no  remains  ;  it  was  dissolved  in  the 
thirtj'-fifth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
site  and  buildings  were  given  to  Sir  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  P^iri- 
broke:  of  the  relics,  as  we  have  before  inti¬ 
mated,  Wilton  House  was  principally  built.f 
The  entrance  to  W^ilton  House  adjoins  the  j 
town :  the  original  edifice,  as  we  have  stated,  j 
was  huilt  from  the  designs  of  _Hans  Holbein,  j 
and  the  master  minds  of  Inigo  Jones  and  j 
Solomon  de  Cans  contributed  to  render  the 
mansion  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  , 
of  the  Kingdom.  A  fire  in  1618  and  other  , 
“accidents”  caused  it  to  be,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  remodelled  :  the  delicate  task  was  con¬ 
fided  to  James  Wyatt,  K.A.,  and  the  chief 
feature  in  his  additions  was  “  an  enclosed  or 
glazed  cloister  round  a  central  court.”  In 
this  cloister  and  in  the  hall  that  leads  to  it, 
are  the  famous  “  marbles  ”  —  statues,  busts, 
bassi-relievi,  urns,  vases,  fragments  of  various 
kinds — a  wonderful  collection  of  remains  ol 
Greece  and  Rome.  J 

The  Hall  contains  several  statues  ;  but  its 
interest  is  derived  from  the  many  suits  ot 
armour  by  which  it  is  “adorned:”  they  are 
chiefly  trophies  and  memorials  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  fought  in  1557,  in  which  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  commanded  the  forces  of  England. 
One  of  the  suits  was  worn  by  the  earl,  and  two  of 
them  were,  it  is  said,  worn  by  the  Constable 
Montmorency  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
both  taken  prisoners  at  that  eventful  fight.  A 
passage  from  the  Hall  leads  to  “  The  Cloisters,” 
from  which  on  either  side  are  entrances  to  the 

*  An  engraving  of  the  exterior  of  this  eathedral 
appears  in  p.  250,  ante. 

+  The  prioress  was,  in  right  of  her  title,  a  baroness 
of  England.  It  was  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

t  A  catalogue  raisonne  is  printed  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Archffiological  Institute  (1849),  by  Charles 
F.  Newton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum. 


various  apartments  ;  these  are  furnished  with 
judgment  and  taste,  but  their  attractions  are 
the  pictures  that  adorn  the  walls. 

The  renowned  “  family  picture  ”  by  Vandyke 
is  beyond  question  the  great  painter’s  master¬ 
piece :  it  is  17  feet  in  length,  by  11  in  height, 
and  fills  one  end  of  the  drawing-room.  It  con¬ 


tains  ten  whole-length  figures,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
his  lady,  Susan,  daughter  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
0.xford.  On  the  right  stand  their  three  sons,  on 
the  left  their  daughter  and  her  husband  Robert, 
Earl  of  Caernarvon.  Before  them  is  Lady  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Lord  Herbert,  anil  above 
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them,  in  “  the  clouds,”  are  two  sons  and  a'daugh- 
ter,  who  died  young.  It  is  a  most  grand  and 
glorious  work,  the  value  of  which  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  money. 

The  room,  which  is  called  also  the  “  Cube 
Room,”  contains  some  thirteen  other  pictures — 
the  productions  of  Vandyke. 

Other  of  the  great  old  masters  are  well  repre¬ 


sented  in  the  several  apartments  of  the  man¬ 
sion  :  many  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  great 
beauty  and  value. 

We  might  occupy  much  space  by  printing  a 
list  of  these  pictures  :  they  comprise  a  large 
number  of  the  great  Italian  artists  :  they  are, 
however,  such  as  one  usually  meets  in  these 
palatial  residences,  and  are  thrown  into  compa¬ 


rative  obscurity  by  the  glorious  assemblage  of 
Vandyke,'’. 

In  “  Lady  Pembroke’s  summer  dressing- 
room  ”  there  is  a  Gothic  window  by  Price,  “  to 
whom  Parliament  granted  £5,000  for  having 
discovered  the  ancient  method  of  staining 
glass.” 


The  house  is  made  thoroughly  comfortable 
as  a  “  home  it  has  never  been  abandoned  by 
the  family,  but  has  been  their  continual  resi¬ 
dence  :  everywhere,  consequently',  there  is  an 
aspect  of  thorough  comfort ;  grace,  elegance, 
and  indeed  splendour,  are  sufficiently  apparent, 
but  the  obvious  study  has  long  been  to  render 
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ihe  dwelling  in  all  respects  the  abode  of  an 
English  nobleman  who  loved  to  live  among  his 
own  people.  None  will  wonder  at  this  who 
knew  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea — “  Sidney 
Herbert”  (honoured  be  the  name!) — who  so 
long  and  so  continuously  lived  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  Home. 

To  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Wilton  House 
we  desire  to  direct  the  reader's  especial  atten¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  been  by  no  means  left  solely 
to  the  guardianship  of  Nature.  Art  has  done 
much  to  give  aid  to  the  beauties  of  hill  and  dell, 
and  river  and  wooded  slopes  and  pasture-land. 
Imrnediatelj'  around  the  mansion  the  skill  of 
the  gardener  is  manifest:  trim  walks,  and  pas¬ 
tures,  and  summer-houses,  and  conservatories, 
add  to  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 

One  garden  especially,  into  which  there  is  a 
passage  from  the  drawing-room,  is  very  beauti¬ 
fully  laid  out,  ‘“overlooked”  by  a  graceful 
arcade,  in  which  are  vases  and  busts,  and  to 
which,  no  doubt,  the  family  and  their  guests 
often  retreat  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  free  air 
and  light  among  the  adornments  that  are  here 
so  lavish. 

A  most  picturesque  and  singularly  beautiful 
bridge  joins  the  park  to  the  grounds,  crossing 
the  Nadder.  It  was  built  from  a  design  by 
Palladio,  and  has  an  open  Ionic  colonnade. 
The  park  slopes  up  from  the  rivet  ;  and  in  the 
grounds  are  some  of  the  finest  cedars  to  be  seen 
in  England. 

Here,  it  is  said.  Sir  Philip  Sidney'  wrote  “The 
Arcadia  and  the  memorable  book  bears  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  he  drew  much  of  his 
itispiration  from  these  gardens  and  grounds. 
The  book  may  be,  as  Jlilton  styles  it,  “  a  vain 
iimatorious  poem  but  it  is  full  of  beautiful 
de.scriplions  of  nature,  and  shows  how  dearly 
the  chivalric  writer  really  loved  the  natural  and 
Hie  true;  and  it  demands  no  strong  stretch  of 
fancy  to  imagine  I’hilip  Sidnejq  accompanied 
by  ^\'illiam  Shakspere,  Edmund  Spenser,  and 
Philip  JIassenger  (he  was  born  in  the  place, 
.and,  jirobably,  in  the  house),  walking  among 
1  he-sc  now  agcil  trees,  along  theiso  embowered 
walks,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  fair  river  that 
runs  to  enrich  them  as  it  did  centuries  ago 

“  .\nil  all  without  were  walkes  and  alloys  dight 
With  divers  trees  enrang’d  in  even  rankes  ; 

And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  aihors  pight, 
.\n<l  shadie  se  ites  and  sundry  flowring  bankes. 

To  'it  and  re.st  the  walkers  wearie  shankes.” 

Yes;  it  is  obviously  to  those  grounds  and 
gardens  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Akcadia. 

"  There  w(  re  hilles  which  garnished  their  proud 
h'dghte  with  st.ately  trees  ;  humble  vallie.s  whose  ba.se 
e  :  iti-  -eenied  eomforted  with  refreshing  of  .silver 
riverr  ;  ituslow-'  enameld  with  all  suites  of  ej-plois- 
iiur  Hoiin  ;  thickets,  which,  being  lined  with  most 
ple.-is  ,nt  shiule,  were  witnes.sed  so  too,  by  the  eherefull 
disp  sition  of  many  well-tum-d  birds;  each  pasture 
•or<sl  with  sheepe  feerling  with  sober  securitie,  while 
the  I)ri'tii-  lambci,  with  bleating  oratorie  craved  the 
d  im  >' !  ..infort  ;  here  a  sbipheard’s  boy  piping  as  though 
||.  tiould  neiier  be  old;  there  a  young  shepherdesse 
knittini.-  and  witliall  .iiiging  ;  and  it  seemed  that  her 
voi<  -  f  mifoi  te<l  her  hands  to  worke,  and  her  hands 
kipt  time  to  her  voii  e’l  miisiek.’’ 

It  is  to-d'iy  a.s  it  was  so  long  ago— when  the 
weetoit  of  all  the  hinifcrs  and  the  most  heroic 
( t  all  the  I  ivaliers  of  old  time,  had  their  healthy 

•ilks  through  these  woods,  and  their  poetic 
“talks"  under  the  branches  of  these  patrician 
tre  .  old  then,  and  very  old  now.  'J'ruly 
Wilton  ir  “a  place  for  pleasantncsse,”  and  “  not 
unfit  for  eolitarine>-se." 

HlurianH”  tpieen  Elizabeth  did  certainly 
visit  this  “cho.ten  jdot  of  fertile  hind;"  par- 
to  ,k  of  “  a  very  fair  and  pleasant  h.-inipiet  "  in 
thii  jiark  ;  and  from  Wilpm  she  carried  away 
many  rich  gifts,  including  “a  mermaid  of  gold, 
having  a  maid  upon  her  hack  garnished  with 
Hparki  of  diamonas." 

From  a  queen  to  a  man  of  genius,  who  was  a 
go  ,d  man,  i.*-  not  a  long  leaji :  wliut  visitor  to 
Wilton  will  forget  the  name  of  that  (leorgc 
H'-iherl  who  was  the  liumhle  and  f.iithful 
-‘Tvant  of  (bsl-  who  did  His  work  in  this 
le-  dity,  and  who,  while  he  threw  a  line  across 
th-  gliste  ning  Nadder  i  for  he  w-as  the  disciple  as 
-eil  a.-,  the  friend  of  Isaac  Walton),  here  wove 
th  ■  fanci<  ,  into  verse,  which  after  ages  have 
no‘  sii(T,.rf.d  to  die. 

And  lurely  we  may  well  close  our  notes  on 


Wilton  by  quoting  good  old  Isaac's  summary  of  1 
the  character  of  “  Lord  Edward  Herbert.” 

I 

“  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  of  I 
a  beauty  alike  stately,  chivalrio,  and  intellectual.  His  ; 
person  and  features  were  cultivated  by  all  the  disci¬ 
plines  of  a  time  when  com-tly  graces  were  not  insignifi¬ 
cant,  because  a  monarch-mind  informed  the  court,  nor 
warlike  customs  rude  or  mechanical,  for  industrial 
nature  had  free  play  in  the  field,  except  as  restrained 
by  the  laws  of  com-tesy  and  honour.  The  steel  glove 
became  his  hand  and  the  spur  his  heel ;  neither  can  we 
fimey  him  out  of  his  place,  for  any  place  he  would  have 
made  his  own.” 

There  is  yet  another  of  the  worthies  of 
Wilton  to  claim  and  receive  the  homage  of 
ever3“  visitor — the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
created  -Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  before  hi.s  prema¬ 
ture  death.  He  did  not  outlive  his  brother,  the 
earl,  but  his  son  inherited  the  title  and  estates, 
and  is  now,  as  we  have  stated,  the  thirteenth 
earl  of  Pembroke. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Sidney  Herbert,  by  Maro- 
chetti,  in  the  market-place  at  Salisbury ;  and  a 
far  better  statue  of  him,  by  Foley,  fronts  the 
War-Office  in  Pall  Mall :  it  honours  him  as  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  makes  record  of  some  of 
his  triumphs  as  the  gentle  and  genial  advocate 
of  peace,*  of  tenderness,  loving-kindness  and 
Christian  charity  to  all  mankind ;  as  one  who 
did  the  work  of  his  Master  on  earth,  and,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  now  doing  it  in  heaven. 


Sidney  Herbert  seemed  to  me  a  copy,  and  with¬ 
out  an  atom  deteriorated,  of  his  renowned  rela¬ 
tive-predecessor,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  he 
lived  in  another  age,  and  had  to  discharge  very 
different  duties  ;  hut  there  was  the  same  heroic 
sentiment,  the  same  high  chivalry,  the  same 
generous  sympathy  with  suffering,  the  same 
stern  and  steady  resolve  to  right  the  wrong. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  we  may 
have  imagined  of  the  chivalry  of  a  past  age 
we  have  witnessed  in  our  own :  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  gave  dignitj*  to  the  loftiest  rank ; 
who  thought  it  no  condescension  to  be  kind 
and  courteous  to  the  very  humblest  who 
approached  him. 

'To  rare  per.sonal  advantages  he  added  those 
of  large  intellectual  acquirements.  He  spoke, 
if  not  as  an  orator,  with  impressive  eloquence ;  as 
a  man  of  practical  business,  few  were  his 
superiors  ;  he  had  the  mind  of  a  statesman,  yet 
gave  earnest  and  thoughtful  care  to  all  the 
minor  details  of  life.  His  death  was  a  public 
calamitj’.  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  time — much  taller  than  the  majority  of 
mankind:  he  was  “strait  as  an  arrow;”  and 
his  bearing  was  the  perfection  of  manhood.  He 
was  in  fact  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman — 
of  an  ancient  and  time-honoured  race. 

No  one  who  visits  Wilton — either  the  town 
or  the  mansion — will  leave  it  without  seeing 


THE  NEW  CHUILCH  AT  WILTON. 


and  examining  “  the  New  Church,”  of  which 
we  give  an  engraving.  It  was  erected  in  1844, 
at  the  cost  of  Sidney  Herbert,  the  architects 
being  F.  H.  Wj’att  and  D.  Brandon.  The 
style,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
Romanesque.  It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
very  gorgeous  structure,  built  without  regard 
to  expense :  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
perfect,  of  its  class,  in  the  Kingdom.  Details 
may  he  safcl}^  borrowed  from  a  local  newspaper 
-  -  The  HalMunj  Journal  —  quoted  by  Mr. 
.James  Smith  in  an  interesting  and  well-written 
volume,  “  Wilton  and  its  Associations.” 

“  The  rhiirch  is  raised  on  a  terr.ace  with  a  noble  flight 
of  steps  100  feet  long,  and  a  platform  ‘20  feet  in  width.” 
'I  he  eentre  entrance  of  tlic  Ciist  front  forms  an  open- 
recessed  porch  within  a  rich  archway,  which  contains 
four  columns  on  each  side.  Over  this  centre  entranoe 
is  a  series  of  small  eireular-headed  arches,  forming  a 
sort  of  exterior  gallei-y  at  the  back  of  tlie  one  withm, 
and  producing  a  g’ood  deal  of  relief  and  richness. 
I  lumediately  above  it  is  a  very  large  rose  window,  of 
i  l  ihorate  design,  set  within  a  square,  whose  spandrils 
are  soulpfured  witli  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evange¬ 
lists.  Tlie  lofty  campanile  tower  is  connected  with  the 
south-east  angle  of  .the  building  by  a  vestibule  or 
cloister,  whose  elaborately  carved  open  arches  and 
erilumns  xiresent  n  pleasing  contrast  to  tlie  breadth  and 
solidity  of  tlie  other  parts.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
ehureh,  at  tlie  west  end,  is  a  projecting  porch  (or 
vestr>'j,  whieli  naturally  increases  the  play  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  tlie  composition.  Upon  entering  the 


*  Mr.  K.  Hall  had  the  honour  to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Seci’e- 
taries  of  the  Nightingale  Eund. 


rich  door  in  the  east  front,  already  described,  we  pass 
between  two  screens  of  twisted  columns,  dividing  the 
gallery  staircase  from  the  centre  porch.  Immediately 
opposite  to  this  entrance  is  placed  the  Font,  a  massive 
structure  of  black  and  variegated  Italian  marble.  It 
is  carved  with  lions’  heads  at  the  corners,  and  the 
basin  is  richly  foliated.  The  pedestal  is  of  white 
marble  in  panels,  inlaid  with  vine-leaves  in  black 
marble.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  black  marble  plinth. 
....  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  inlaid  with  panels  of 
marble,  and  glittering  with  rich  mosaic  work,  having 
also  four  twisted  columns  wholly  composed  of  ancient 
mosaic,  and  supported  by  the  black  marble  columns 
with  alabaster  capitals.  The  roofing  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  is  of  open  timber-work,  stained  to  imitate  dark 

chestnut . The  height  of  the  campanile  is  100  feet ; 

and  in  it  are  hung  a  peal  of  six  bells,  brought  from  the 
old  church.  The  remaining  dimensions  ai’e  as  under  : 
— From  the  western  porch  to  the  chancel  apse,  120  feet ; 
width,  53  feet ;  width  of  nave  between  the  columns, 
24  feet ;  height,  57  feet ;  aisles,  13  feet  wide,  and  24 
feet  high.” 

An  object  of  much  interest  in  this  interesting 
town  is  the  carpet  manufactory,  now  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lapworth.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Wilton  carpet  is  well 
known  ;  it  is  of  hand,  and  not  loom,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  consequently  costly  ;  but  its  enduring 
qualities  and  elegant  character  maintain  its 
supremacy :  a  “  'Wilton  carpet  ”  indicates  a 
high  degree  of  refinement  in  furnishing.  The 
first  carpet  made  in  England  was  here ;  and 
in  1740  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  proprietors 
for  “the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  carpets 
in  England  ;  ”  but  the  monopoly  did_  not  last 
long ;  the  law  was  evaded  at  Kidderminster. 
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ME.  EESKIH’S  OXFORD 
LECTURES.^' 

It  had  often  been  a  matter  both  of  surprise 
and  regret  to  many  besides  ourselves,  that 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  educational 
teachings  pursued  at  our  great  Universities, 
Art  should,  for  so  long  a  period,  be  the 
only  science  absolutely  ignored :  it  had 
no  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools, 
no  authorised  exponent  of,  its  laws  and 
principles.  The  wisdom  and  liberality  of 
the  late  Mr.  Slade,  which  led  him  to  be¬ 
queath  funds  for  the  endowment  of  Art- 
professorships  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London,  has  at  length  removed  what  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  hitherto  been  a  national 
reproach ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  in  process  of  time  the  testator’s 
act  must  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Arts  of  the  country ;  so  far  at  least,  as  it 
opens  up  a  new  field  of  study  and  of  thought 
among  those  to  whom  artists  of  every  kind 
are  accustomed  to  look  to  advance  their 
interests — the  educated  and  wealthy  classes 
of  the  community. 

It  was  only  a  just  tribute  paid  to  the 
high  reputation  of  one  of  her  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons,  when  Oxford  selected  the 
author  of  “  Modern  Painters,”  “  The  Stones 
of  Venice,”  and  many  other  well-known 
writings  upon  Art,  to  be  the  first  occupant 
of  the  professorial  chair ;  and  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  lecture-hall  was  sure  of  attract¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
Grave  heads  of  colleges,  and  graduates  of 
every  degree, — for  the  most  part  better 
versed  in  theology,  the  classics,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  than  in  a  knowledge  of  Art-sub¬ 
jects,  however  much  they  might  feel  an 
interest  in  them, — and  gownsmen  as  little 
informed  on  the  matter  as  their  elders, 
and  perhaps  caring  less  as  to  what  may 
be  gained  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  Art,  flocked  into  the  hall 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most 
poetic  and  eloquent  writers  of  our  time, 
the  exposition  of  the  principles  he  would 
inculcate  as  a  system  of  Art-education, 
adapted  to  the  classes  coming  under  the 
influence  of  his  teaching.  And  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
should  at  any  time  gather  round  him  a 
host  of  listeners,  even  of  varied  pursuits 
and  diverse  range  of  thought ;  for  his 
writings,  though  specially  directed  to  one 
subject,  frequently  comprise  within  them 
much  that  the  divine,  the  politician,  and 
the  social  economist,  may  hear  to  his  in¬ 
dividual  profit.  It  is  this  comprehensive 
method  of  treating  his  subjects  that  renders 
his  works  so  generally  valuable  :  men  may 
difller  in  opinion  from  him,  but  they  can¬ 
not  but  be  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  teaching,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  his  reputation  as  a  critic 
upon  the  works  of  modern  painters,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  that  character 
in  a  light  which  repelled  many  whom 
otherwise  he  might  have  attracted  to  him, 
by  elevating  Turner,  whom  few  could 
understand,  to  the  disparagement  of  others, 
whom  the  multitude  could  understand. 
But  he  has  since  been  convinced  of  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  manfully  confessed  it  at  Oxford. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  that  city,  now  appears  in  a 
collected  form.  They  are  seven  in  number ; 
the  commencing  lecture  is  Inaugural ;  the 

*  Lectures  on  Aet  delivered  before  the  Univer¬ 
sity  OF  Oxford,  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Rdskin, 
M.A.,  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church  ;  Slade  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Fine  Art.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  Oxford. 

others  are  respectively  ‘  ‘  The  Relation  of 
Art  to  Religion,”  “  The  Relation  of  Art  to 
Morals,”  “The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use,” 
“Line,”  “Light,”  and  “Colour.”  Some 
of  these  titles  are  significant  of  the  manner 
in  which  one  special  subject  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  others,  and  they  confirm  the 
remark  just  made  as  to  the  comprehensive 
and  varied  character  of  the  lecturer’s  mode 
of  instruction.  How  much  of  true  social 
wisdom  is  there,  for  example,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  taken  from  the  Inaugural 
lecture — though  it  be  a  truth  men  may 
naturally  be  disinclined  to  admit,  and  still 
less  to  act  upon  : — 

“  It  has  been  too  long  boasted  as  the  pride  of 
England,  that  out  of  a  vast  multitude  of  men 
confessed  to  be  in  evil  case,  it  was  possible  for 
individuals,  by  strenuous  effort,  and  singular 
good  fortune,  occasionally  to  emerge  into  the 
light,  and  look  back  with  self-gratulatory  scorn 
upon  the  occupations  of  their  parents,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  infancy.  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  aim  at  an  ideal  of  national  life,  when, 
of  the  emploj’ments  of  Englishmen,  though 
each  shall  he  distinct,  none  shall  he  unhappy  or 
ignoble  ;  when  mechanical  operations,  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  he  debasing  in  their  tendency,  shall 
be  deputed  to  less  fortunate  and  more  covetous 
races  ;  when  advance  from  rank  to  rank,  though 
possible  to  all  men,  may  be  rather  shunned  than 
desired  by  the  best ;  and  the  chief  object  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen  may  not  he  extrication 
from  a  condition  admitted  to  he  disgraceful,  hut 
fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  shall  be  also  a  birth¬ 
right  ?  ” 

And  again,  from  the  same  lecture  : — 

“  The  Art  of  any  country  is  the  exponent  of 
its  social  and  political  virtues.  I  will  show  you 
that  it  is  so  in  some  detail  in  the  second  of  my 
subsequent  course  of  lectures  ;  meantime  accept 
this  as  one  of  the  things,  and  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  things,  I  can  positively  declare  to 
you.  The  Art,  or  general  productive  and 
formative  energy  of  any  country,  is  an  exact 
exponent  of  its  ethical  life.  You  can  have  noble 
Art  only  from  noble  persons,  associated  under 
laws  fitted  to  their  time  and  circumstance.  .  .  . 
The  trades  by  which  the  British  people  has 
believed  it  to  be  the  highest  of  destinies  to 
maintain  itself,  cannot  now  long  remain  undis¬ 
puted  in  its  hands ;  its  unemployed  poor  are 
daily  becoming  more  violently  criminal ;  and  a 
searching  distress  in  the  middle  classes,  arising 
partly  from  their  v^anity  in  living  always  up  to 
their  incomes,  and  partly  from  their  folly  in 
imagining  that  they  can  subsist  in  idleness  upon 
usury,  will  at  last  compel  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  English  families  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  principles  of  providential 
economy  ;  and  to  learn  that  food  can  only  be 
got  out  of  the  ground,  and  competence  only 
secured  by  frugality ;  and  that  though  it  is 
not  possible  for  all  to  he  occupied  in  the  highest 
Arts,  nor  for  any,  guiltlessly,  to  pass  their  days 
in  a  succession  of  pleasure,  the  most  perfect 
mental  culture  possible  to  men  is  founded  on 
their  useful  energies ;  and  their  best  acts  and 
brightest  happiness  are  consistent,  and  con¬ 
sistent  only,  with  their  virtue.” 

There  is  a  fine  peroration  to  this  lecture 
for  which  we  would  most  gladly  find  room, 
were  it  possible.  In  it  Mr.  Ruskin  draws  a 
picture  of  what  our  country  ought  to  be  in 
the  future,  and  must  be,  if  those  whom  he 
addresses  and  their  compeers,  the  “  youths 
of  England,”  will  learn  and  practice  their 
duty.  “  All  I  ask  of  you,”  he  says,  “  is  to 
have  a  fixed  purpose  of  some  kind  for  your 
country  and  yourselves ;  no  matter  how 
restricted,  so  that  it  be  fixed  and  unselfish.” 

In  the  three  following  lectures  respec¬ 
tively  the  author  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
great  Arts,  which  form  one  perfect  scheme 
of  human  skill,  have  had,  and  can  have, 
but  three  principal  directions  of  purpose  : 
— first,  that  of  enforcing  the  religion  of 
men;  secondly,  that  of  perfecting  their 
ethical  state;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  doing 

them  material  service  :  not,  as  he  observes, 
that  they  always  have  worked  out  these 
results  ;  for  though  it  has  been  commonly 
thought  that  Art  was  a  most  fitting  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  religious  doctrines 
and  emotions,  there  is  room  for  grave 
doubt  whether  it  has  not  in  this  function 
done  evil  rather  than  good.  Referring  to 
sacred  Art  as  exhibited  in  the  w'orks  of 
some  of  the  great  masters  he  says  : — 

“  The  effect  of  this  realistic  Art  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  minds  of  Europe  varies  in  scope  more 
than  in  any  other  Art-power  ;  for  in  its  higher 
branches  it  touches  the  most  sincere  religious 
minds,  affecting  an  earnest  class  of  persons  who 
cannot  he  reached  by  merely  poetical  design ; 
while,  in  its  lowest,  it  addresses  itself,  not  only 
to  the  most  vulgar  desires  for  religious  excite¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  mere  thirst  for  sensation  of 
horror  which  characterises  the  uneducated 
orders  of  partially  civilised  countries ;  not 
merely  to  the  thirst  for  horror,  hut  to  the  i 

strange  love  of  death,  as  such,  which  has  some¬ 
times,  in  Catholic  countries,  showed  itself  pecu¬ 
liarly  by  the  endeavour  to  paint  the  images  in 
the  chapels  of  the  sepulchre,  so  as  to  look  de¬ 
ceptively  like  corpses.  The  same  morbid  instinct 
has  also  affected  the  minds  of  many  among  the 
more  imaginative  and  powerful  artists  with  a 
feverish  gloom  which  distorts  their  finest  work  ; 
and  lastly — and  this  is  the  worst  of  all  its  effects 
— it  has  occupied  the  sensibility  of  Chri.'-tian 
women  universally,  in  lamenting  the  sufl'erings 
of  Christ,  instead  of  preventing  those  of  his 
people. 

“  When  any  of  you  next  go  abroad,  observe 
and  consider  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures  and 
paintings,  which  of  every  rank  in  Art,  and  in 
every  chapel  and  cathedral,  and  by  every  moun¬ 
tain  path,  recall  the  hours,  and  represent  the 
agonies,  of  the  Passion  of  Christ :  and  try  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  four  Arts  of  eloquence,  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  since  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  wring  out  of  the  hearts  of  women  the 
last  drops  of  pity  that  could  he  excited  for  this 
merely  physical  agony :  for  the  Art  nearly 
always  dwells  on  the  physical  wounds  or  ex¬ 
haustion  chiefly,  and  degrades,  far  more  than 
it  animates,  the  conception  of  pain.” 

The  practical  effect  of  studying  or 
observing  such  works  of  Art  as  these, 
whether  paintings  or  sculptures,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  create  a  morbid  feeling  in  the 
spectator,  a  material,  rather  than  a  spiritual, 
sympathy  with  the  Divine  sufferer  ;  and 
the  lesson  which  the  reality  ought  to  teach, 
the  deep  meaning  conveyed  in,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from,  the  facts 
themselves  :  the  scenes  in  Gethsemane  and 
on  Mount  Calvary,  are  lost  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  what  to  most  minds  is  regarded 
as  a  “  simple  human  death  by  torture.” 

'Our  notice  has  gone  but  a  very  little  way 
into  the  subjects  touched  upon  in  these 
most  valuable  and  eloquent  lectures,  which 
must  have  conveyed  to  at  least  some  of  his 
auditors,  ideas  as  new  as  they  are  worthy 
of  deep  attention.  Our  space,  however, 
is  exhausted  for  the  present ;  at  a  future 
time  we  shall  hope  to  make  our  readers 
better  acquainted  with  the  book ;  yet  they 
would  do  well  to  read  it  for  themselves.  In  it 
are  lessons  not  of  Art  alone,  but  of  prin¬ 
ciples  that  inculcate  the  highest  and  holiest 
teachings  that  man  can  offer  to  his  fellow- 
man.  “We  may  have  splendour  of  Art 
again,”  to  quote  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  words, 

“and  with  that  we  may  truly  praise  and 
honour  our  Maker,  and  with  that  set  forth 
the  beauty  and  holiness  of  all  that  He  has 
made ;  but  only  after  we  have  striven  with 
our  whole  hearts,  first,  to  sanctify  the 
temple  of  the  body  and  spirit  of  every 
child  that  has  no  roof  to  cover  its  head 
from  the  cold,  and  no  walls  to  guard  its 
soul  from  corruption,  in  this  our  English 
land.” 

4  H 
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celt:be.vted  churches  of 

EUROPE. 

Uo.  IX.— LTXCOLX  CATHEDRAL. 

\  X DTXCt  upon  a  somewliat 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  tract  of  country  re- 
markable  for  its  almost  uniform 
tiatness,  the  Cathedral  of  Lin¬ 
coln  commands  an  extensive 
horizon,  and  is,  as  a  consequence,  itself 
visible  from  a  long  distance.  The  traveller 
on  the  railway  between  Newark  and  East 
Retford  will,  as  he  approaches  Tuxford, 
and  the  day  be  clear,  see  its  lofty  towers. 


brat<Kl  churches  of  Chartres,  Amiens, 
I'ourges,  and  R<  im-i,  ri„fi-il'i,uvri-  of  re¬ 
ligious  Art.” 

.So  far  })ack  as  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Lincoln  wa,-  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  maintained,  or  rather,  increased,  gra¬ 
dually  till  the  Cionjuest,  at  which  era  it 
ranked  o.s  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  kingdom.  ^Villiam  ordered  the 
erection  of  a  strong  castle  to  keep  it  and 
the  irurrounding  countr)'  in  awe  ;  for  this 
purpo.^e  it  is  snid  that  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  demo¬ 
lished  to  make  a  site  for  the  fortress. 
Rena,  or  Remigiiis,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  who 
came  ov T  wi‘h  the  Conqueror  from  X'or- 


though  they  must  be  nearly  twelve  miles 
away  from  him.  The  position  of  this  glo¬ 
rious  edifice  is  undoubtedly  much  to  its 
advantage,  for  from  whatever  point  it  is 
approached  it  stands  boldly  out  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator,  recalling  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  with  reference  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  “  Her  foundations  are  on 
the  holy  hills.”  “Notre  Dame  of  Lincoln  ” 
— the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary, — “by  the  vastnessof  its  dimensions,” 
says  a  modern  French  writer,  “  the  beauty 
of  its  arrangement,  the  regularity  of  its 
entire  plan,  the  elegance  of  its  details,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  deserves 
to  be  spoken  of  by  the  side  of  the  cele- 


mandy,  and  was  by  him  made  Bishop  of 
Dorchester,  in  1070,  transferred  theepisco- 
])al  seat  to  Lincoln,  an  event  which  certainly 
had  a  beneficial  effect,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  upon  the  portion  of  the  Conqueror’s 
new  dominions.  Romi  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  cathedral  on  an  extensive  scale,  in 
the  form  of  a  Tjatin  cross  with  a  double 
transept,  and  intended  that  it  should  he 
built  in  the  Romano-Byzantine  style  of 
architecture.  Such  is  the  form  it  now 
presents,  though  the  style  of  the  edifice 
as  now  seen  is  altogether  changed.  The 
bishop  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  plan 
carried  out,  hut  died  on  the  day  before  that 
fixed  upon  for  the  consecration  of  the 


church,  namely  the  9th  of  May,  1092.  In 
1124,  a  destructive  fire  laid  waste  a  large 
portion  of  it,  but  Bishop  Alexander  repaired 
the  disaster  by  rebuilding  the  whole.  Sixty 
years  afterwards  an  earthquake  caused 
considerable  damage  both  to  the  external 
walls  and  the  interior  arches,  when  Hugh 
de  Grenoble,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
benefice  undertook  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  .  From  this  period  may  be  dated 
the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands.  Mr.  Gwilt, 
in  his  Enci/dox>cedia  of  Architecture  divides 
it  as  follows  :  Hugh  de  Grenoble  erected 
the  nave,  choir,  and  aisles,  between  the 
years  1186  and  1200;  Bishop  Grostete, 
1240,  and  Bishop  Lexington,  1254,  built 
the  towers ;  Hugh  of  Burgundy  added 
the  presbytery  and  the  western  transept 
between  1286  and  1300;  in  1306,  Bishop 
D’Alderby  reconstructed  the  choir  by  reduc¬ 
ing  its  length  and  enlarging  its  breath ;  he 
also  founded  the  eastern  transept ;  and  in 
1438  Bishop  Alnewick  built  the  great  west 
window  and  the  porch. 

The  structure  consists  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  four  transepts,  a  choir,  chancel,  and 
chapel.  Internally,  it  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  eighteen  large  arcades,  including 
those  of  the  transepts.  The  perspective  of 
the  interior,  owing  to  the  long  range  of 
columns  is  very  picturesque,  and  the 
general  effect  would  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  were  the  arches  rather  more  ele¬ 
vated.  Yet  the  nave  is  fine  as  a  whole, 
and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly 
rich :  the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow, 
but  this  scarcely  interferes  with  the  general 
excellent  effect.  The  chapel  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  a  central 
pillar  consisting  of  a  circular  shaft,  sur¬ 
rounded,  or  cased,  by  ten.  fluted  columns. 
The  western  front,  seen  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  is  partly  Norman  and  partly 
Early  English  :  it  has  two  towers  rising 
from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  180  feet : 
formerly  these  were  surmounted  by  spires 
upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  but  they 
were  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century :  the  pinnacles  at  the 
angles  still  remain.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts  with  the  nave  and  choir  is 
the  great  central  tower — it  is  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  spectator  in  the  en¬ 
graving  by  the  western  towers.  This  prin¬ 
cipal  tower  is  300  feet  in  height :  it  also 
had  a  spire  upon  it,  which  was  blown  down 
in  1547.  The  western  front  is  regarded  as 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
though  more  remarkable  for  the  multi- 
I  plicity  of  its  details  than  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  lines :  in  long  years  past  many  of  the 
niches  contained  statues  of  the  kings  of 
England ;  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
choir,  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich 
stone  screen,  is  a  richer  and  more  elaborate 
composition  than  the  nave  and  transepts, 
though,  like  them,  it  is  of  Early  English 
character.  The  eastern  end  of  the  choir, 
with  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  of  transition  style, 
between  the  Early  and  Decorated  English, 
and  is  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  cloisters 
enclose  a  quadrangle,  three  sides  of  which 
I  remain  in  their  original  state,  and  are  of 
j  good  decorated  work.  Altogether  Lincoln 
I  Cathedral  must  be  classed  with  the  best  of 
these  sacred  edifices  in  our  country ;  and 
almost  justifies  the  tradition  which  says 
;  the  old  monks  were  so  proud  of  their 
church  that  they  considered  the  “  Prince  of 
Darkness”  looked  upon  it  with  a  parti¬ 
cularly  evil  eye  :  hence  the  popular  saying 
applied  to  persons  considered  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  envious  and  malignant,  that  they 
“  look  like  the  devil  over  Lincoln.” 
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Xo.  X.— LA  SAIXTE  CHAPELLE  DU 
PALAIS,  PARIS. 

the  middle  of  the  Seine,” 
Abhe  J.  J.  Bou- 
rosse,  “in  the  island  where  are 
til®  earliest  monu- 
raents  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Paris,  long  before  the  rich 
fauhourgs  were  adorned  with  magnificent 
palaces,  sumptuous  mansions,  and  vast 
edifices  wherein  are  displayed  the  chefs- 
d’oeuvre  of  Art  and  the  elegant  productions 
of  industry,  a  lofty  and  massive  tower, 
crowned  with  battlements,  rose  above  the 
tranquil  course  of  the  river,  serving  at 
once  as  the  abode  and  the  citadel  of  the 
masters  of  the  country.  At  the  stormy 
periods  which  form  the  commencement  of 
our  history,  this  dark  and  proud  dovjon 
fitly  represented  the  state  of  society,  when 
right  was  so  frequently  disowned  and 
violence  too  often  took  its  place.  The 
most  ancient  choniclers  show  us  there  the 
sweet  and  noble  figure  of  Saint  Clotilde, 
at  the  time  when  the  sadness  of  widowhood 
caused  her  to  seek  an  asylum  uuder  the 
shadow  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Martin  de 
Tours.  After  the  retreat  of  that  princess 
a  long  silence  brooded  over  the  royal  abode, 
as  it  were  over  a  tomb ;  and  it  was  not 
broken  till  the  time  when  feudalism 
triumphed.  The  tower  of  the  city  [de  la 
die)  became  then  the  centre  of  the  new 
organisation  commenced  by  the  court  of 
Paris  and  followed  by  the  whole  of  France  ; 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre  was  not  then  in 
existence.  Behind  the  thick  walls  of  that 
fortress  which  the  counts  of  Paris  and  the 
dukes  of  France  reared,  at  the  foot  of  that 
rampart,  the  valiant  race  of  Robert  the 
Strong  served  its  time  {ft  son  appren- 
tissage)  on  the  throne  in  saving  Paris  from 
the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  the  fury  of  the 
Norman  hordes.” 

When  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
Hugues  Capet,  from  whom  sprang  the 
third  or  Capetian  race  of  French  kings, 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  in  996,  the  Tour  de 
la  Cite  was  still  a  military  post,  and  not  a 
palace.  Capet’s  son,  Robert  le  Saye,  or  as 
he  has  been  called,  Robert  le  Devot,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  chroniclers,  replaced  the 
fortress  by  a  fine  edifice  worthy  of  roy^alty. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  marked  by 
the  erection  of  numerous  architectural 
structures ;  among  them  was  the  Chapelle 
Saint  Nicholas,  which  was  attached  to  the 
new  palace :  in  1242  this  chapel  disap¬ 
peared  to  make  room  for  La  Sainte  Chapelle, 
erected  between  1242  and  1248,  under  the 
direction  of  Pierre  de  Montereau,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Gothic  edifice  which  has  always  been 
one  of  the  “sights”  of  Paris.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  Louis  IX.  (called  St.  Louis),  whom 
Chateaubriand  designates  as  “the  model 
man  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  legislator,  a 
hero,  and  a  saint.”  Louis  made  consider¬ 
able  additions  to  the  palace  built  by  Robert 
le  Saye :  it  owes  to  him  the  hall  which 
bears  his  name,  the  great  chamber  where 
is  held  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  lower 
storey,  besides  other  portions,  and  the 
chapel.  This  last  is  the  only  part  of  the 
palace  of  St.  Louis  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  comparatively  intact,  “a  magnificent 
testimony  to  the  piety  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  chef -d' oeuvre  of  an  Art  of  which  the 
thirteenth  century  produced  so  many 
remarkable  examples ;  it  was  erected  as  a 
depository  of  the  precious  relics  of  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour.”  Among  these, 
as  tradition  reports,  was  the  veritable  crown 
of  thorns,  that  had  been  preserved  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  Baudouin,  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 


nople,  gave  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Two 
years  alter  the  receipt  of  this  very  question¬ 
able  relic,  others  of  greater  value  followed 
from  the  emperor,  and  of  quite  equal 
authenticity ;  such  as  a  fragment  of  the 
real  cross,  the  spear  head  which  pierced  the 
side  of  Jesus,  and  a  piece  of  the  sponge 
that  the  soldiers  dipped  in  vinegar  to 
moisten  the  lips  of  the  sufferer.  All  these 
objects  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to 
exist  more  than  twelve  centuries  after  they 
had  been  used  for  the  purposes  assigned  to 
them.  Possessing  such  inestimable  sacred 
treasures,  Louis  would,  of  course,  find  a 
fitting  shrine  for  them  :  hence  arose  La 
Sainte  Chapelle,  which  derived  its  name 


The  single  nave,  though  small,  appears 
larger  than  it  really  is  by  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  lines,  the  elegance  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  height  of  the  windows 
of  richly- stained  glass,  representing  inci¬ 
dents  taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a 
magnificent  shrine  of  gilded  metal,  in  which 
the  reRcs  were  deposited.  “But,  alas!” 
says  the  Abbe  Bourosse,  “  of  all  the  riches 
accumulated  by  the  devotion  of  monarchs 
nothing  now  remains.  The  revolutionary 
crucible  has  melted  the  valuble  metals,  and 
the  precious  stones  have  been  made  the  prey 
of  cupidity.  However,  several  relics  escaped 


from  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve 
— to  be  the  casket  for  the  jewels.  The 
architect  was,  as  we  have  stated,  Pierre  de 
Montereau,  or  Montreuil,  who  also  built  the 
abbey-church  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres. 
The  chapel  is  divided  into  two  churches,  so 
to  speak — a  lower  one  and  an  upper :  the 
former  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  latter, 
consecrated  under  the  joint  title  of  “  the 
holy  crown”  and  “  the  holy  cross,”  is 
properly  the  royal  chapel.  The  vaulting  of 
the  former  'rests  upon  isolated  columns, 
symmetrically  disposed,  and  of  surprising 
lightness.  But  it  is  in  .the  upper  chapel 
that  the  genius  of  the  architect  has 
displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  talent. 


the  impious  rage  of  1793,  and  were  pre¬ 
served  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Paris. 
The  holy  crown  is  exhibited  every  Good 
Friday  to  the  veneration  of  Christians.” 
We  may  add  that  La  Sainte  ChapeUe, 
profaned  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
turned  into  a  depositary  of  national  records, 
has  within  the  last  two  years  undergone  a 
complete  restoration,  and  now  appears 
almost  as  in  its  original  beauty.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  events  which  threaten 
just  now  to  make  Paris  a  desolation  every¬ 
where  may  be  arrested  in  time  to  avert  so 
deplorable  a  result. 

James  Daeeokne. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUH. 

RECENT  -iXTERATIONS  ADDITIONS. 

COLLECTION  OF  OLD  MASTEES. 

We  last  month  recorded  the  loan  to  the 
^lusoum  of  a  selection  of  paintings  from  the 
i  Orosvenor  Gallery.  Another  collection  of 
'  .  about  seventy  paintings,  lent  by  Lord  Elcho, 

,  has  just  been  hun^  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
I  Sheepshanks  Galleries,  space  having  been 
■  gained  by  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
Townshrnd  pictures.  The  collection  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  examples  of  the  Venetian 
j  school  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 

'  though  one  of  the  most  important  and  attrac¬ 
tive  pictures  in  it  is  by  Murillo.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  a  monastic  legend — the  infant 
Saviotir  appearing  to  a  mendicant  friar,  and 
bestowing  on  him  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  the 
background  is  a  landscape  with  distant  build¬ 
ings.  The  intensity  of  devotional  feeling 
e.xpressed  in  the  countenance  of  the  kneeling 
monk,  and  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  the 
:  Holy  Child,  are  beyond  all  praise.  This 

painting  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  collection  of 
Louis  Philippe,  which  hung  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Lou\Te  until  18-48,  when  it  was  removed  to 
England,  and  afterwards  dispersed  by  auction. 

The  largest  example  of  Titian  is  a  replica  of 
the  ‘Venus  and  Adonis’  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Near  this  is  a  remarkable  picture 
representing  St.  Sebastian,  a  handsome  youth 
with  long  dark  hair,  pierced  by  an  arrow. 
The  drooping  body  of  the  dying  saint  is  bound 
to  a  tree  by  the  arms — one  being  fixed  above 
his  head,  the  other  drawn  down.  One  foot 
I  rests  on  a  log  of  wood,  on  the  end  of  which  is 
]  I  the  inscription  : — 

1  '  TlCI.tXrS  FACIEIiAT 

I  MDXXII 

It  is  believed  that  this  picture  is  the  same  as 
j  the  St.  Sebastian  by  Titian,  described  in  the 
I  inventory  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  Charles  I. 

I  Lord  Elcho  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
I  ai  .piire  what  appears  to  be  tlie  small  original 

j  design  for  this  painting.  The  inscription  is 

wanting,  as  is  also  the  fatal  arrow  ;  and  some 
!  small  figures,  dimly  discernible  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  larger  painting  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  in  this  :  in  other  respects 
1  the  treatment  is  tlie  same  in  both  pictures. 

\  gorgeous  example  of  Venetian  colouring, 
r'-prfaienting  the  infant  Jupiter  surrounded  by 
nvm]ihs  who  are  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  playing  on  various  musical  instruments,  is, 
I>«;rha])s,  the  finest  extant  work  of  Andrea 
Si-hiavone,  a  pujiil  of  Titian.  The  figures 
r* rail  tho.'-.e  of  bis  better  known  contemporary, 
I’aolo  VeroncM:. 

1  bi-  Nativity,’  a  small  but  nobly-designed 
work  of  •  tiorgione  is  ri-markable  as  bearing  the 
dgnatun-,  “  (Ii  orgius  I’arabi  llis.”  Signed  pic- 
i  luri  s  by  this  gn  at  maste  r  are  rare. 

A  fa.H<  inating  female  jiortrait  by  Paris  Bor- 
don-  appi-.ir-  V>  have  once  b(,(m  a  full-length 
n  lining  figure  in  the  attitude  of  Titian’s, V’enus, 
but  it  has  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  a  half- 
b-nglh. 

'ii»rgi..  V'  iri  if- repre  a  nted  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  by  hii  *'  lirist  on  the  Mount  of  Glives,’  a 
painting  goisl  alike  in  (  on>  ■  ption  and  execution, 
in>i  admirable  in  ■  -donring. 

•V  '  iiriei;  fr- -  a  jiainting  of  the 'I’hn  c  Graces 
is  a -tigiicfl  t..  I’ellegrino;  while  to  Jacopo 
Pnntormii  are  attributeil  two  portraits,  one  of  a 
Ih  I'ltiful  young  woman,  the  (itber  of  a  young 
man  h<dding  an  inscribed  jiajier,  on  which  the 
name  .la*  oyio  may  be  der-ijihen-d. 

ffOrtr.'iit  of 'I'inforelto,  by  himself,  is  tin  in¬ 
i' n. ting  cT.imjdeof  this  gn  at  portrait-painter. 
'I'h>  f.ivoiirite  subject  of  the  N'enetian  schoiJ, 
‘The  Marriage  at  t'ana,’  serve.-i  Tintoretto, 
a-  if  -0  '-ften  dirl  others  among  his  contern-  i 
P'lrarica,  as  an  excuse  for  representing  a  rnagni- 
:  fici-nt  banf)uet.  This,  though  a  small  picture, 

and  much  in  need  of  cleaning,  will  repay 
elo-(  r  examinati<m  than  at  first  sight  it  would 
app-  rr  t'-  d<  serve, 

1  S  dvator  Eosa  i.s  represr.-nU'd  by  two  land- 

^  ‘c  Tp<  one  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  :  two 

j  other  singular  landsiajies  with  figures  and 

j  cattle,  are  attributed  to  Pietro  Francesco  Mola. 


One  of  the  smallest  pictures  in  the  room,  ‘  A 
Virgin  and  Child,’  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  will 
perhaps  win  more  genuine  admiration  from  the 
visitors  to  the  Museum  than  any  other  in  the 
collection.  The  beauty  of  both  mother  and 
child,  especially  of  the  latter,  is  very  great ; 
while  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the  com¬ 
position  appeal  to  all,  whether  instructed  or 
uninstructed  in  Art. 

The  whole  of  the  paintings  in  this  collection 
are  protected  by  glass.  Although  this  is 
always  an  obstacle  to  the  thorough  enjoyment 
of  an  oil-painting,  the  inconvenience  is  not  great 
when  the  colours  are  bright  and  clear ;  but 
when  paintings  originally  dark  and  sombre  in 
colour  are  still  more  darkened  by  age,  it  is 
often  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  subject 
can  be  made  out  amidst  the  surrounding 
objects  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  from  the  surface 
of  the  glass ;  and  the  baffled  student  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  complaining  that  the 
claims  of  posterity  have  been  here  allowed  a 
somewhat  undue  preponderance  over  those  of 
the  jiresent  generation. 

E.  0.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AET. 

Bridport. — The  pupils  of  this  school  have 
presented  their  master  with  a  valuable  gold 
watch  in  recognition  of  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  his  official  duties  to 
them.  The  school,  as  appears  from  the  last 
Government  examination,  is  progressing  most 
satisfactorily. 

Clerkenwell. — The  prizes  won  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  of  the  last  Government 
examination  of  the  students  of  this  school,  were 
presented  to  them,  on  the  3rd  of  last  month,  by 
Mr.  C.  Lamport,  at  the  school-room,  Clerken¬ 
well  Green. 

Dover. — The  opening  meeting  of  this  school 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  August,  in  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Old  bhip  Hotel,  which  have 
been  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Models  of  every 
kind  are  distributed  about  the  apartments,  and 
casts  of  figures  for  students  in  anatomical 
drawing. 

Eyde. — The  attempt  to  establish  a  school  in 
this  town  has  unfortunately  failed,  owing  prin¬ 
cipally,  it  is  stated,  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  ;  this  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  require  before 
granting  any  aid.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  committee,  after  much  trouble  and  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  its  endeavour  to  carry  out 
the  object,  has  determined  to  proceed  no  further. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AET  COMPETITION. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  schools  to  the  students 
of  which  medals  were  awarded,  together  with 
the  number  of  students  on  the  books  in  De¬ 
cember,  186‘J.  Want  of  space  last  month  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  omit  it  when  noticing  the  Schools 
of  Art  competition. 


Scliool. 

No.  ol' 
Sliidoiils 

Medals  Awarded. 

Qjld. 

Silver. 

Bronze. 

JJiiiiiinfrliaiii  . 

1,108 

1 

lii-adfoid  . 

1-25 

1 

— 

1 

( 'arlislo . 

1-2-2 

— 

1 

— 

(-’ovi'iiti-v  . 

180 

— 

— 

3 

Diililin  itoyal  Society  . 

535 

— 

3 

4 

I•.|^int)urgll,  jMalc  . 

4')!) 

— 

1 

3 

,,  Fciiiale . 

‘226 

— 

1 

I-'roiru;  . 

oa 

— 

— 

1 

<  fliisi^ow . 

1,1(M 

‘2 

— 

1 

Ilalit'.ix . 

i‘2a 

— 

1 

1 

Ilaiilcy  . 

l.W 

— 

— 

2 

I.incoln . 

‘200 

— 

— 

1 

.MiiccIcHflcM . 

.Miiiii  iii'Btor  Mt'clianics’  In- 

iia 

— 

— 

1 

‘■tiliito  . 

MutropoIit.'iTi  - 

aw 

1 

1 

4 

F’lfHtrnsbtir)*,  I'uTfuilc* . 

107 

— 

2 

3 

I-aiiibftli  . 

318 

1 

1 

6 

St.  Martin’s,  lyontf  Acre. 

Kw; 

— 

— 

3 

St,'rii(miiisr;)iartfrhousa 

110 

— 

— 

3 

'Wc-l  I,s)ndon . 

470 

— 

_ 

2 

South  KunHinglf)!! . 

805 

3 

0 

10 

Nfittinifliarn . 

400 

1 

5 

2 

. 

301 

_ 

1 

1 

07 

_ 

1 

Sfourbridg-c . 

lOS 

— 

— 

1 

arrinifton  . 

130 

1 

— 

1 

WorccBt'-r  . 

17-2 

_ 

_ 

1 

V'armontli . 

103 

-  _ 

— 

1 

THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 

One  natural  consequence  of  the  aggravation  of 
marked  incompetence  by  harsh  vulgarity  of 
manner  is,  that  if  the  exhibitor  of  these  qualities 
should  even  strive  to  do  well,  evil  is  present 
with  him.  Thus,  the  exploit  with  which  the 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works 
celebrated  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
was  so  conducted  that,  partly  from  the  previous 
character  of  the  actor,  and  partly  from  the  un¬ 
necessarily  offensive  mode  adopted — as  usual — 
on  the  occasion,  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  has 
set  in  rather  on  the  side  of  the  assailed  than  of 
the  assailant. 

For  the  long  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
Wellington  Monument,  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  admit  Mr.  Stevens’  excuses.  The 
fact  cannot  be  explained  away — all  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  is  mess  and  muddle.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  of  Works  is 
particeps  criminis.  When  that  body  decided  to 
place  the  execution  of  a  great  national  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  sculptor,  they  were  at 
least  bound  to  see  that  a  definite  contract  was 
entered  into  for  its  execution.  Of  such  a  con¬ 
tract,  a  main  element,  as  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject  are  fully  aware,  is  time.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Board  of  W orks  should 
have  given  an  order  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  without  any  time  for  completion  being- 
referred  to :  yet  such  is  the  case.  Nor  does 
this  master-omission  sum  up  the  bungles  of  the 
Office.  If  Mr.  Stevens  be  driven  into  a  court 
of  law,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he 
will  be  able,  on  the  bare  litera  scripta  of  his 
case,  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  opponents.  And 
when  accusations  of  corruption  are  pretty 
broadly  hinted  against  professional  men  (judg¬ 
ing  from  the  quarter  whence  they  emanate, 
because  they  are  professional)  every  honest  man 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  engineer  hoisted  with 
his  own  petard. 

The  case  lay,  after  all,  so  much  in  a  nut-shell, 
if  dealt  with  with  ability,  or  even  with  common 
temper.  It  was  so  easy  to  bring  the  sculptor 
to  book ;  to  point,  out,  with  the  full  assent  of 
public  opinion,  the  impossibility  of  submitting 
to  further  delay ;  to  arrange,  as  hundreds  of 
men  would  have  been  able  to  do,  for  the  steadjr 
pursuit  and  rapid  completion  of  what  remains 
tc  be  done ;  to  arbitrate,  if  need  were,  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  sculptor’s  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  ensure  what  was  due  to  the  pubMc, 
and  what  was  due  to  the  monument.  All  this 
might  have  been  effected  by  any  competent 
manager  in  a  week. 

In  place,  however,  of  a  procedure  within  the 
limits  of  the  ordinary  civilities  of  business 
transactions,  on  the  part  of  an  Office  of  which 
the  original  laches  had  greatly  impaired  their 
power  of  proper  control,  we  have  only  a  violent 
burst  of  autocratic  and  ill-informed  abuse,  hints 
at  corruption,  threats  of  law,  with  the  promised 
result  of  hanging  up  the  whole  matter  till  the 
Greek  kalends  ;  or  till  the  time  when  even  the 
lawyers  shall  have  fought  out  that  pretty  quar¬ 
rel,  the  rights  of  a  contract  entered  into  without 
stipulation  as  to  time.  Truly  the  one  attempted 
popular  act  of  the  First  Commissioner  has  been 
much  like  his  admitted  unpopular  acts.  It  is 
easy  to  turn  a  delinquent  into  a  martyr,  and  it 
is  a  feat  not  uncommonly  effected  by  men  of  no 
ability  and  no  manners.  The  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Barry  was  served,  leads  every  one,  a  priori, 
to  sympathise  with  Mr.  Penrose ;  and  that 
in  which  “  the  Board  ”  doubles  estimates  with¬ 
out  any  justification,  tends  to  the  condonation 
of  the  delays  of  Mr.  Stevens.  But,  although 
we  take  this  view  of  the  case,  it  cannot  bo  de¬ 
nied  that  both  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Stevens 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  departure  from  the 
straight  line  of  duty :  it  is  utterly  unpardon¬ 
able  that  reasons — if  they  were  right  reasons — 
fur  delay  should  not  have  been  put  forth  many 
years  ago.  The  public  is  not  disposed  to  deal 
hardly  with  artists,  and  it  is  made  clear  that 
the  Government  has  been  even  less  so — always 
excepting  the  present  head  and  chief  of  the 
“  offending.”  "rhe  delay,  if  not  absolutely  a 
breach  of  trust,  is  a  betrayal  of  confidence ;  and 
the  offence  of  the  architect  and  sculptor — for 
the  one  must  take  his  trial  beside  the  other — 
cannot  bo  condoned. 
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If  the  reader  is  curious  to  see  illustra-  I  D.  iv.,  at  folio  214,  of  the  latter  part  of  Ihe 
tions  of  the  details  of  a  naval  combat,  there  [  thirteenth  century;  in  some  tolerably  clearly 
are  a  considerable  number  to  be  found  in  [drawn  in  the  “Chronique  de  S.  Denis” 
the  illuminated  MSS.;  as  in  MS.,  Nero,  I  (Royal,  20,  cvii.),  of  the  timeof  ourEichard 


THE  MERCHANTS  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY  THE  EEV.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

Part  II. 

The  history  of  the  merchant  navy  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  very  much  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  military  navy. 

In  the  time  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings 
we  seem  not  to  have  had  any  war-ships  : 
the  king  had  one  or  two  ships  for  his  own 
uses,  and  hired  or  impressed  others  when 
he  needed  them ;  but  they  were  only  ships 
of  burden,  transports  by  which  soldiers  and 
munitions  of  war  were  conveyed  to  the 
Continent  and  back,  as  occasion  required. 
If  hostile  vessels  encountered  one  another 
at  sea,  and  a  fight  ensued,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  simple  business  :  the  sailors 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fighting,  they 
only  navigated  the  ships ;  the  soldiers  on 
board  discharged  their  missiles  at  one  an¬ 
other  as  the  ships  approached,  and  when  the 
vessels  were  laid  alongside,  they  fought 
hand  to  hand.  The  first  ships  of  war  were 
a  revival  of  the  classical  war-galleys.  We 
get  the  first  clear  description  of  them  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.,  from  Vinesauf  the 
historian  of  the  second  Crusade.  He  com¬ 
pares  them  with  the  ancient  galleys,  and 
says  the  modern  ones  were  long,  low  in  the 
water,  and  slightly  built,  rarely  had  more 
than  two  banks  of  oars,  and  were  armed 
with  a  “spear”  at  the  prow  for  “ram¬ 
ming.”  Gallernes  were  a  smaller  kind  of 
galleys  with  only  one  bank  of  oars. 

From  this  reign  the  sovereign  seems 
to  have  always  maintained  something 
approaching  to  a  regular  naval  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  aimed  at  keeping  the 
command  of  the  narrow  seas.  In  the  reign 
of  John  we  find  the  king  had  galleys  and 
galliases,  and  another  kind  of  vessels  which 
were  probably  also  a  sort  of  galley,  called 
“long  ships,”  used  to  guard  the  coasts, 
protect  the  ports,  and  maintain  the  police 
of  the  sea  s. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  1 ),  from 
one  of  the  illuminations  in  the  famous  MS. 
of  Froissart’s  Chronicle,  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  (Harl.  4379),  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  contemporary  illustrations 
we  have  of  these  mediaeval  galleys.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a  long  low  open 
boat,  with  outrigger  galleries  for  the  rowers, 
while  the  hold  is  left  free  for  merchandise, 
or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  men-at- 
arms.  It  has  a  fore-castle  like  an  ordinary 
ship  ;  the  shields  of  the  men-at-arms  who 
occupy  it  are  hung  over  the  bulwarks  :  the 
commander  stands  at  the  stern  under  a 
pent-house  covered  with  tapestry,  bearing 
his  shield,  and  holding  his  leader’s  trun¬ 
cheon.  A  close  examination  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  seems  to  show  that  there  are  two  men 
to  each  oar :  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  several  men  were  sometimes  put  to 
each  oar.  The  difference  in  costume  be¬ 
tween  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  is  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  the  former  are  men-at-arms  in 
full  armour,  one  on  the  fore -castle  is  very 
distinctly  shown;  the  sailors  are  entirely 
unarmed;  except  the  man  at  the  stroke- 
oar,  probably  an  officer,  who  wears  an 
ordinary  hat  of  the  period,  the  rest  wear 
the  hood  drawn  over  the  head.  The  ship 
in  the  same  illustration  is  an  ordinary  ship 
of  burden,  filled  with  knights  and  men- 
at-arms.  The  trumpeters  at  the  stern  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  commander  of  the  fleet  is  on 
board  this  ship ;  he  will  be  seen  amidships, 
with  his  visor  raised  and  his  face  towards 
the  spectator,  with  shield  on  arm  and 
truncheon  in  hand. 


II.,  at  foHo  18,  and  again  at  folio  189  verso. 
Other  representations  of  ships  occur  at  folio 
25,  26  verso,  83,  136  verso  (a  bridge  of 
boats),  189  verso,  and  214  of  the  same  MS. 


cabin  only  in  the  bows,  beneath  the  raised 
platform  which  formed  the  fore-castle ;  and 
the  crew  of  the  largest  ships  was  usually 


These  ships  continued  to  a  late  period  to 
be  small  compared  with  oru’  notion  of  a 
ship,  and  most  rude  in  their  arrangements. 
They  were  great  undecked  boats,  with  a 


from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men.  An  illu¬ 
mination  in  the  MS.  of  Froissart’s  Chronicle 
(Harl.  4379),  folio  104  verso,  shows  a 
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ship,  in  Avhich  a  king  and  his  suite  are 
about  to  embark,  from  such  a  point  of 
view  that  we  see  the  interior  of  the  ship 
in  perspective,  and  find  that  there  is  a 
cabin  only  in  the  prow.  The  earliest  notice 
of  cabins  occurs  in  the  year  A.D.  1228,  when 
a  ship  was  sent  to  Gascony  with  some  effects 
of  the  king’s,  and  4s.  (id.  was  paid  for 
making  a  chamber  in  the  same  ship  for 
the  king's  wardrobe,  «S:c.  In  A.D.  1242  the 
king  and  queen  went  to  Gascony ;  and 
convenient  chambers  were  ordered  to  be 
built  in  the  ship  for  their  majesties’  use, 
which  were  to  be  wainscoted — like  that 
probably  in  Earl  Eicbard  of  Warwick’s 
ship  in  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  2).  This  en¬ 
graving,  taken  from  Rouse’s  MS.  Life  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  AVarwick 
(British  Museum,  Julius,  E.  IV.),  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives 
a  very  clear  representation  of  a  ship  and 
its  boat.  The  earl  is  setting  out  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
foreground  we  see  him  with  his  pilgrim’s 
stafi'  in  hand,  stepping  into  the  boat  which 
is  to  carry  him  to  his  ship  lying  at  anchor  j 
in  the  harbour.  The  costume  of  the  sailors  ; 
is  illustrated  by  the  men  in  the  boat. 
The  vessel  is  a  ship  of  burden,  but  such  a 
one  as  kings  and  great  personages  had 
ecjuipped  for  their  own  uses ;  resembling 
an  ordinary  merchant-ship  in  all  essentials, 
but  fitted  and  furnished  with  more  than 
usual  convenience  and  sumptuousness.  In 
Earl  Richard’s  ship  the  sail  is  emblazoned 
with  his  arms ;  and  the  pennon,  besides  the 
red  cross  of  England,  has  his  badges  of 
the  bear  and  ragged  staff :  the  ragged  staff 
also  appears  on  the  castle  at  the  mast-head. 
The  castle,  which  all  ships  of  this  age 
have  at  the  stern,  is  in  this  case  roofed  in 
and  handsomely  ornamented,  and  no  doubt 
formed  the  state  apartments  of  the  earl. 
There  is  also  a  castle  at  the  head  of  the 
ship,  though  it  is  not  very  plainly  showm 
in  the  drawing.  It  consists  of  a  raised 
platform,  the  round-headed  entrance  to  the 
cabin  beneath  it  is  seen  in  the  picture ; 
the  two  bulwarks  also  which  protect  it  at 
the  sides  are  visible,  though  their  meaning 
is  not  at  first  sight  obvious.  A  glance  at 
the  fore-castle  of  the  former  .ship  in  our 
illustrations  will  enable  the  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  construction  and  use.  Besides 
the  boat  which  is  to  convey  the  earl  on 
board,  another  boat  will  be  seen  hanging 
at  the  ship’s  quarter. 

The  next  wood-cut  (Fig.  3)  is  taken  from 
the  interesting  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  24180,  f.  3  rmo),  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  other  illustrations,  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  travels 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Wo  have  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  illustrate  two  peculiarities  :  the 
first  is  the  waj'  of  steering  by  a  paddle 
passed  through  a  gummet  of  rope,  still,  we 
see,  in  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  long  after  the  rudder  had 
been  introduced  ;  and  the  use  of  lee-boards 
to  obviate  the  lee- way  of  the  ship,  and  make 
it  hold  its  course  nearer  to  the  wind.  The 
high,  small,  raised  castle  in  the  stern  is 
here  empty,  and  the  fore-castle  is  curiously 
defended  b}’  a  j-alisade,  instead  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bulwarks.  Another  representation  of 
the  u.se  of  lee-boards  occurs  at  folio  5  of  the 
same  MS. 

But  though  the  royal  navy  was  small, 
as  we  have  said,  in  case  of  need  there  was  a 
further  naval  force  available.  Tho  ancient 
ports  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  called  tho  Cinque 
Forts,  with  their  members  (twelve  neigh¬ 
bouring  ports  incorporated  with  them),  were 
bound  by  their  tenure,  upon  forty  days’ 
notice,  to  supply  the  king  with  fifty-seven 
ships,  containing  twenty-one  men  and  a  boy 


in  each  ship,  for  fifteen  days  once  in  the  year, 
at  their  own  expense,  if  their  service  was 
required.  Thus,  e.g.,  a  mandate  of  the  18th 
Rich.  II.,  addressed  to  John  de  Beauchamp, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  after  reciting  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  requires  fifty-seven  ships,  each  having 
a  master  and  twenty  men  well  armed  and 
arrayed  to  meet  him  at  Bristol ;  stating 
further,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen 
days  the  ships  and  men  should  be  at  the 
king’s  own  charges  and  pay  so  long  as  he 
should  have  the  use  of  them,  viz. ,  the  master 
of  each  ship  to  have  6cZ.,  the  constable  6d., 
and  each  of  the  other  men  3d.,  per  day. 

In  the  year  A.D.  1205  we  have  a  list  of 
royal  galleys  and  vessels  of  war  ready  for 
service :  and  it  is  instructive  to  see  where 
they  were  stationed :  there  were  at  Lon¬ 
don  5,  Newhaven  2,  Sandwich  3,  Romney 
4,  Rye  2,  Winchelsea  2,  Shoreham  5, 
Southampton  2,  Exeter  2,  Bristol  3,  Ips¬ 
wich  2,  Dunwich  5,  Lyme  5,  Yarmouth  3, 
in  Ireland  5,  at  Gloucester  1— -total  51 ; 
and  the  Cinque  Ports  furnished  52  ;  so  that 
there  were  ready  for  sea  more  than  100 
galleys,  or  “  men-of-war.” 

If  the  occasion  required  a  greater  force 


than  that  which  the  Cinque  Ports  were  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish,  the  king  was  at  liberty 
to  issue  his  royal  mandate,  and  impress 
merchant  ships.  Thus,  in  May,  1206  A.D., 
the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  at  Portsmouth  by  a  certain 
date  with  all  the  service  they  owed  ;  and 
writswere  also  issued  to  all  such  merchants, 
masters,  and  seamen,  as  might  meet  the 
king’s  messengers  on  the  sea,  to  repair  to 
Portsmouth,  and  enter  the  king’s  service ; 
and  the  royal  galleys  were  sent  to  cruise  at 
sea  to  arrest  ships  and  send  them  in.  Again, 
in  A.D.  1442  the  Commons  in  Parhament 
stated  the  necessity  of  having  an  armed 
force  upon  the  sea,  and  pointed  out  the 
number  of  ships  and  men  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  employ ;  viz. ,  eight  ships  with  fore¬ 
stages  carrying  150  men  each,  and  that 
there  should  be  attendant  upon  each  ship 
a  barge  carrying  eighty  men,  and  a  balynfer 
carrying  forty  men ;  and  that  four  spynes,  or 
pinnaces,  carrying  twenty-five  men  each, 
would  be  necessary.  The  Commons  also 
pointed  out  the  individual  ships  which  it 
recommended  to  be  obtained  to  compose 
this  force;  viz.,  at  Bristol  the  Nicholas 
of  the  Tower,  and  Katherine  of  Burtons ; 


Fig.  3.  SIB  J.  3IANDEVILLE. 


at  Dartmouth  the  Spanish  ship  that  was 
the  Lord  Poyntz’s,  and  Sir  Philip  Courte¬ 
nay’s  great  ship.  In  the  port  of  London 
two  great  ships,  one  called  Trinity,  and 
the  other  Thomas.  At  Hull  a  great  ship 
called  Taverner’s,  tho  name  Orace-dieu. 
At  Newcastle  a  great  ship  called  The 
(Jeorye.  They  also  state  w'here  the  barges, 
balynfers,  and  pinnaces  may  bo  obtained. 
Some  of  those  may  have  been  royal  ships, 
but  not  all  of  them.  Of  the  Grace-dieu 
of  Hull  we  know  from  Rymer  (xi.,  258) 
that  John  Taverner  of  Hull,  mariner, 
having  made  a  ship  as  large  as  a  great 
carrack,  or  larger,  had  granted  that  the 
said  ship,  by  reason  of  her  unusual  mag¬ 
nitude,  should  be  named  the  Grace-dim 
carrack,  and  enjoy  certain  privileges  in 
trade. 

On  a  great  emergency,  a  still  more 
sweeping  impressment  of  the  mercantile 
fleet  was  made ;  c.y.,  Henry  V.,  in  his  third 
year,  directed  Nicholas  Manslyt,  his  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms,  to  arrest  all  ships  and 
vessels  in  every  port  in  tho  kingdom  of 
the  burden  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards, 
for  the  king’s  service ;  and  Edw.  IV.,  in  his 


fourteenth  year,  made  a  similar  seizure  of 
all  ships  of  over  sixteen  tons  burden.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  king  hired  out  his  ships 
to  merchants  when  they  were  not  in  use. 
Thus,  in  1232  a.d.,  John  Blancboilly  had 
the  custody  of  King  Henry  IIL’s  great  ship, 
called  the  Queen,  for  his  life,  to  trade 
wherever  he  pleased,  paying  an  annual 
rent  of  eighty  marks;  and  all  his  lands 
in  England  were  charged  with  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  contract.  In  1242  directions 
were  given  to  surrenderjthe  custody  of  the 
king’s  galleys  in  Ireland  to  the  sailors  of 
Waterford,  Drogheda,  and  Dungaroon,  to 
trade  with  in  what  way  they  could,  taking 
security  for  their  rent  and  restoration. 

The  royal  ships,  however,  maintained 
the  police  of  the  seas  very  inefficiently,  and 
a  petite  guerre  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
continually  between  the  ships  of  different 
countries,  and  even  between  the  ships  of 
different  seaports ;  while  downright  piracy 
was  not  at  all  uncommon.  When  these 
injuries  were  inflicted  by  the  ships  of 
another  nation,  the  injured  men  often 
sought  redress  through  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  government  of  the  people 
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who  had  injured  them,  and  the  mediaeval 
governments  generally  took  up  warmly 
any  such  complaints.  But  the  mer¬ 
chants  not  unfrequently  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
e.g.,  it  happened  to  a  merchant  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  Cnut  by  name,  that  one  of  his  ships, 
having  his  wife  on  board,  was  seized 
by  a  piratical  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  burnt. 
Cnut  spent  100  marks  in  having  fourteen 
stout  vessels  suitably  equipped  to  go  out 
and  punish  the  offender.  And  so  late  as 
1378  a  sort  of  private  naval  war  was  carried 
on  between  John  Mercer,  a  merchant  of 
Perth,  and  John  Philpott  of  London. 
Mercer’s  father  had  for  some  time  given 
assistance  to  the  French  by  harassing  the 
merchant- ships  of  England;  and  in  1377, 
being  driven  by  foul  weather  on  the  York¬ 
shire  coast,  he  was  caught,  and  imprisoned 
in  Scarborough  Castle.  Thereupon  the  son 
carried  on  the  strife.  Collecting  a  little 
fleet  of  Scottish,  French,  and  Spanish  ships, 
he  captured  several  English  merchantmen 
off  Scarborough,  slaying  their  commanders, 
putting  their  crews  in  chains,  and  appro¬ 
priating  their  cargoes.  Philpott,  the  mayor 


of  London,  at  his  own  cost,  collected 
a  number  of  vessels,  put  in  them  1,000 
armed  rnen,  and  sailed  for  the  north. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  retaken  the 
captured  vessels,  had  effectually  beaten 
their  captors,  and,  in  his  turn,  had  seized 
fifteen  Spanish  ships  laden  with  wine, 
which  came  in  his  way.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  was  summoned  before  the 
council  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  taking 
an  armed  force  to  sea  without  the  king’s 
leave.  But  he  boldly  told  the  council,  “I 
did  not  expose  myself,  my  money,  and  my 
men  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  that  I  might 
deprive  you  and  your  colleagues  of  your 
knightly  fame,  nor  that  I  might  win  any 
for  myself,  but  in  pity  for  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  country,  which  from  being 
a  noble  realm  with  dominion  over  other 
nations,  has  through  your  supineness 
become  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  vilest 
race,  and  since  you  would  not  lift  a  hand 
in  its  defence,  I  exposed  myself  and  my 
property  for  the  safety  and  deliverance  of 
our  country.” 

The  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  seem  to 
have  been  at  frequent  feud  with  those  of 


the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  (see  Matthew 
Paris  under  A.D.  1242).  For  example,  in 
1321  Edward  II.  complained  of  the  great 
dissension  and  discord  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  the  privileged  Cinque 
Ports  and  the  men  and  mariners  of  the 
western  towns  of  Poole,  Weymouth,  Mel- 
combe,  Lyme,  Southampton,  &c.  ;  and  of 
the  homicide,  depredation,  ship-burning, 
and  other  evil  acts  resulting  therefrom. 
But  in  place  of  vigorous  weapons  to  repress 
these  disorders,  the  king  did  not  apparently 
find  himself  able  to  do  more  than  issue  a 
proclamation  against  them. 

When  so  loose  a  morality  prevailed  among 
seafaring  men,  and  the  police  of  the  seas 
was  badly  maintained,  it  follows  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  piracy  should 
flourish.  [The  people  of  lUittany,  and 
especially  the  men  of  St.  Malo,  at  one  time 
were  accustomed  to  roam  the  sea  as  the 
old  sea-kings  did,  plundering  merchant- 
ships,  making  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
England  exacting  contributions  and  ran¬ 
soms  from  the  towns.  In  the  time  of 
Alfred  it  would  seem  by  one  of  his  laws  as 


if  English  vessels  sometimes  pillaged  their 
own  coasts.* 

About  the  year  1242  a  Sir  William  de 
Marish,  who  was  accused  of  murder  and 
treason,  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Lundy, 
whence  he  robbed  the  merchantmen  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  and  made  descents  on  the 
coast.  He  was  building  a  galley  in  which 
to  carry  on  his  piracies  when  he  was  taken 
and  hanged. 

The  spirit  that  lingered  to  very  recent 
times  among  the  “wreckers”  of  remote 
spots  on  our  coast  seems  to  have  prevailed 
largely  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  writ¬ 
ing  :  a  foreigner  was  a  “natural  enemy,” 
and  his  ships  and  goods  a  natural  prize, 
when  they  could  be  seized  with  impunity. 
So  in  1227  A.D.  we  find  a  mariner  named 
Dennis  committed  to  Newgate  for  being 
present  when  a  Spanish  ship  was  plundered 
and  her  crew  slain  at  Sandwich.  In  the 
same  year  the  inhabitants  of  some  towns 
in  Norfolk  were  accused  of  robbing  a 


*  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  “History  of  the  British  Navy,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  :il. 


Norwegian  ship.  And  to  give  a  later 
example:  in  1470  some  Spanish  mer¬ 
chants  applied  to  King  Edward  IV.  for 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  seven  vessels, 
alleged  to  have  been  piratically  taken  from 
them  by  the  people  of  Sandwich,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Plymouth,  and  Jersey.  Yet  there 
is  a  Saxon  law  as  eaily  as  King  Ethelred, 
which  gives  immunities  to  merchant  ships 
even  in  time  of  war,  which  the  council  of 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  hardly  equalled. 
“If  a  merchant  ship,  even  if  it  belonged 
to  an  enemy,  entered  any  port  in  England, 
she  was  to  have  ‘  frith,’  that  is  peace,  and 
freedom  from  molestation,  provided  it  was 
not  driven  or  chased  into  port ;  but  even  if 
it  were  chased  and  it  reached  any  frith 
burgh,  and  the  crew  escaped  into  the 
burgh,  then  the  crew  and  whatever  they 
brought  with  them  were  to  have  ‘  frith.’  ” 

The  shipping  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  admirably  illustrated  in  Holbein’s  famous 
painting  at  Hampton  Court.  The  great 
vessel  of  his  reign,  the  Hem'i  Grace  u  Dieii., 
is  also  illustrated  in  the  Archcologia.  Both 
these  subjects  are  so  well  known,  or  so 
easily  accessible,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 

The  discovery  of  the  sea-passage  to  India , 
and  of  the  new  world,  opened  up  to  com¬ 
merce  a  new  career  of  heroic  adventure  and 
the  prospect  of  fabulous  wealth.  England 
was  not  backward  in  entering  upon  this 
course.  In  truth,  although  Sebastian 
Cabot  was  not  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
we  claim  the  honour  of  his  discoveries  for 
England,  inasmuch  as  he  was  resident 
among  us,  and  was  fitted  out  from  Bristol 
at  the  cost  of  English  merchants  on  his 
voyages  of  discovery.  It  was  in  this 
career — which  was  part  discovery,  part 
conquest,  part  commerce — that  our  Haw¬ 
kinses,  and  Drakes,  and  Frobishers,  and 
Raleighs,  were  trained.  And  besides  those 
historic  names  there  were  scores  of  men 
who  fitted  out  their  ships  and  entered  upon 
the  roads  they  had  opened  up,  and  com¬ 
pleted  their  discoveries,  and  created  the 
commerce  whose  possibility  they  had  in¬ 
dicated. 

The  limitation  of  our  subject  to  the 
mediaeval  period  forbids  us  to  enter  upon 
this  tempting  portion  of  the  subject.  But 
we  may  complete  our  brief  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  merchant  shipping  by  giving  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  gallant  little  ships — 
little,  indeed,  compared  with  the  ships 
which  are  now  employed  in  our  great 
lines  of  sea-trafflc — in  which  those  heroes 
accomplished  their  daring  voyages.  The 
wood  -  cut  is  a  reproduction  from  the 
frontispiece  of  one  of  Hulsius’  curious 
tracts  on  naval  affairs,  and  represents  the 
ship  Victoria,  in  which  Magellan  sailed 
round  the  world,  passing  through  the 
straits  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  The 
epitaph  that  the  author  has  subjoined  to 
the  engraving  tells  briefly  the  story  of  the 
famous  ship : — 

“Prima  ego  velivolvis  ambivi  cursibus  orbem 
Magellane  novo  te  duce  ducta  freto. 

Ambivi  merit  que  dicor  Victoria:  Sunt  mihi 
Vela,  alee,  preciiim,  gloria,  pugna,  mare.” 

The  ship,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  very 
different  in  general  features  from  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  we  have  been 
considering.  It  has  the  high  prow  and 
stern  with  their  castles,  it  has  shields  out¬ 
side  the  bulwarks,  in  imitation  of  the  way 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  illus¬ 
trations,  the  mediaeval  men-at-arms  hung 
their  shields  over  the  bulwark  of  the  ship 
in  which  they  sailed.  But  it  has  decks 
(apparently  two),  and  is  armed  with  cannon 
at  the  bows  and  stern. 
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OBITUAllY. 

TITEODOEE  MIXTEOP. 

The  death  of  this  painter  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  August  last.  He  was 
born  in  1814,  at  Ileithausen,  Bavaria ;  and, 
being  of  very  humble  parentage,  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  farm- labourer,  till  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
an  elder  brother.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
taste  for  Art  gradually  developed  itself  in 
him  ;  and  without  example  or  instruction 
he  commenced  painting  landscapes  with 
great  boldness  and  freedom.  His  talents 
becoming  known  to  M.  Geselschap,  an 
excellent  artist  of  the  Dusseldorf  school, 
Mintrop  was  induced  by  him  to  enter  the 
Academy  of  that  city,  where  he  studied 
under  Sohn,  and  soon  began  to  distinguish 
himself  in  what  may  be  termed  Decorative 
Art,  as  arabesques,  friezes,  &c.,  displaying 
in  these  works  a  creative  and  graceful  fancy. 
Among  them  are,  notably,  such  composi¬ 
tions  as  his  ‘Wine,’  ‘The  Occupations  of 
Winter,’  ‘  The  Eiches  of  the  Year,’  ‘  Life  in 
the  Fields  ’ — all  charming  idylls  full  of  rich 
details.  His  ‘Apotheosis  of  Bacchus’  is  a 
large  frieze,  finely  composed.  In  another 
department  of  painting  his  ‘  Infant  Jesus,’ 
and  ‘  The  Holy  Family,’  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation.  Mintrop  also  executed  a 
fine  series  of  drawings  illustrating  “The 
Life  of  Christ.”  A  few  oil- pictures  of  sacred 
subjects  show  that  if  he  had  thought  fit  to 
give  that  medium  attention,  he  might  have 
obtained  eminence  :  his  principal  works  of 
this  kind  are  ‘  The  Virgin  Mary,’  ‘  Christ 
and  St.  John,’  and  ‘  St.  Elizabeth.’ 
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Vander  Velde  landing  at  Blanckenborg  ’ 
(1840);  ‘Where  there’s  Smoke  there’s 
Fire,’  ‘  The  First  Wound,’  and  ‘  The 
Honeymoon’  (1848);  ‘The  Eights  of 
Power,’  and  ‘The  Turkey  Drover’  (1853); 
‘Winter  in  Holland’  (1855);  ‘Dutch 
Pilots,’  and  ‘  A  Norman  Cottage,’  painted 
in  1859.  He  obtained  medals  of  the  second 
class  in  1831  and  1848,  one  of  the  first  class 
in  1836,  and  one  of  the  third  class  in 
1855.  In  1843  he  received  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  subsequently 
the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
Upon  even  his  most  ordinary  subjects,  M. 
Le  Poittevin  bestowed  the  utmost  care  :  his 
touch  is  decided,  his  general  manner  broad, 
and  in  his  colour  the  utmost  harmony 
prevails,  combined  with  a  brilliancy  seldom 
seen  in  the  works  of  French  landscape  and 
marine  painters.  Thus  his  execution  may 
be  traced  to  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  artists,  while  his  compositions 
show  more  point  and  anecdote  than  are 
generally  found  in  the  latter.  For  his  well- 
earned  and  duly-merited  reputation,  he 
was  evidently  indebted  to  his  close  and 
continual  observation  of  nature  ;  studying 
not  only  in  his  atelier,  but  yet  more  in  the 
green  fields,  and  by  the  open  sea,  where 
humanity  was  busied,  and  where  character 
was  to  be  found;  for  figures,  as  a  rule, 
play  even  a  more  important  part  in  his 
pictures  than  ■  do  the  inanimate  objects 
amid  which  they  are  placed. 


THE  WORKS  OF 

MESSES.  MARCUS  WARD  AND  CO. 


Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  Messrs.  Willis  and  Co.  that  we  have 
ceased  to  quarter  the  arms  of  France ;  and  that, 
we  think,  is  the  hardest  bit  of  criticism  that 
these  beautiful  packs  suggest  to  our  pen.  The 
cards  are  issued  under  the  name  of  Willis  and 
Co.’s  improved  ivory  playing  -  cards.  The 
tasteful  “editeur,”  as  the  French  would  say — we 
want  an  English  word  for  it — is  Marcus  Ward, 
of  Belfast  and  Chandos  Street. 

Preparations  for  Christmas  already  ?  Yes,  and 
none  too  soon ;  for  Art-publishers,  to  deserve 
the  name,  must  look  long  beforehand,  as  we 
know  by  no  small  experience.  The  seed-time 
for  the  printer  in  gold  and  colours,  or  for  the 
fabricant  of  cunningly  folded  papers,  must  long 
precede  the  harvest,  though  the  harvest  he  a 
winter  one.  Mr.  Marcus  Ward  is  preparing  a 
brilliant  collection  of  cards,  sachets,  dance 
tickets,  and  all  the  stationery  of  congratula¬ 
tions,  invitations,  and  banquetings,  which  not 
only  adds  such  a  sparkle  to  ball  toilet,  or 
dinner-table,  but  furnishes  the  most  helplessly 
stupid  partner  with  something  to  say.  Not 
that  we  consign  these  graceful  wares  to  stupid 
partners.  Those  who  have  esprit  will  find  not 
only  something,  but  much,  to  say  about  them, 
and  perhaps  something  that,  when  said,  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Beginning  with  the  little  lace-like  cards ;  an 
embossed  and  coloured  robin  pipes  on  one,  “  A 
Merry  Christmas  to  you:”  a  flower-crowned 
Cupid  "repeats  the  greeting  on  another.  More 
gravity  breathes  in  the  aspiration,  “  Think  of 
me  to  -  day,  when  you ,  pray  and  when  you 
play.”  Then  we  have  a  series  of  charming 
little  boys,  some  of  them,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
very  naughty— your  over-good  boy  is  odious. 
In  one,  plum  puddings  fly  through  the  air, 
bombarding  miniature  soldiers.  In  another, 
two  (little  pickles  in  bed  wake  just  in  time  to 
catch,  a  glimpse  of  old  Father  Christmas.  Then 
come  groups  of  fairy-like  little  people,  with  the 
faces  and  figures  of  children,  and  the  attire  and 
manners  of  grown  people — boating,  fishing, 
shooting,  hunting,  dancing,  and  flirting.  One 
good  little  couple  is  coming  confidentially  from 
church  through  the  snow :  let  us  hope  they  are 
comparing  notes  of  the  sermon.  Then  we  come 
to  more  sumptuous  cards,  with  golden  grounds, 
and  holy  saints,  or  holy  angels,  or  an  infant 
holier  than  all,  and  flowers  and  fruit,  and  birds, 
in  colours  on  the  gold.  Then  come  a  series  of 
mediaeval  grotesques,  also  on  golden  ground,  in 
which  feasting  and  frolic  prevail,  in  the  quain¬ 
test  of  attire.  There  is  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  there,  we  very  much  regret  to  add,  is  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  wicked  custom  so  long  out  of 
fashion,  that  perhaps  it  may  have  come  in  again 
unawares — Kissing  under  the  mistletoe !  These 
gay  doings  adorn  sachets  as  well  as  cards,  and 
marvellous  ledgers  and  day-books,  to  register 
the  date  of  applications  for  a  dance,  or  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  “  menu"  of  a  dinner:  and  there  is 
headed  note  paper,  and  illuminated  envelopes, 
all  from  the  same  fairy-land  stationer. 

The  true  mourning  is  that  of  the  heart :  it 
needs  no  emblem ;  for  it  is  its  own  herald,  and 
claims  the  mute  respect  of  all  who  meet  it. 
Yet  signs  and  symbols  of  mourning  are  worn 
among  us ;  and,  so  long  as  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
surely  more  consonant  with  a  real  love  and 
reverence  for  the  memories  we  cherish  that  our 
mourning  lemblems  should  be  graceful  and 
appropriate  than  that  they  should  be  savagely 
and  atrociously  ugly.  VVe  owe  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Marcus  Ward  for  having  commenced  a 
crusade  against  the  unmitigated  rule  of  the 
undertaker  over  stationery  used  with  any 
reference  to  mourning.  The  black  edges  of 
letters  and  envelopes  have  of  late  so  increased 
in  width  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a 
direction.  A  hideous  imitation  of  the  wretched 
spider-legged  Oxford  frames  has  been  showered 
from  the  soot-bag  of  the  mortuary  stationer. 
Turn  from  these  abominations  to  the  gentle 
greys  and  embossed  whites  of  Mr.  Ward’s 
mourning  paper — the  angels  who  tell  of  hope 
undimmed,  and  the  palms  that  wave  in  death¬ 
less  triumph  ;  and,  we  repeat,  the  public  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  inauguration  of 
so  much  needed  a  reform. 


EUG^iXE  LE  POITTEtHX. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  chance  to 
possess  a  volume  of  the  Art- Journal  for  the 
year  1846  will  find  in  it  a  portrait  of  this 
popular  French  artist,  whose  death,  in 
Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  we 
announced  last  month.  The  portrait  was 
accompaiiied  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  up  to 
that  perif)d,  and  by  some  wood- engravings 
copied  from  his  works.  In  the  volume  for 
the  year  immediately  following  appeared 
an  engraving,  on  steel,  from  his  ‘  Studio 
of  I'aul  Potter;’  in  1848  one  from  his 
‘Fisherman’s  Return;’  and,  in  1854,  an¬ 
other,  from  his  ‘  Studio  of  Vander  Velde.’ 

M.  Tie  Poittevin  was  born  in  Paris,  on 
the  .'{1st  of  July,  1806.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  entered  the  Krole  dea  lieaux  Arts,  as 
pupil  of  M.  Hersont;  and  two  years 
aft^Twards  gained  the  “first”  medal  for 
hi.storic  landscape,  prior  to  which,  namely, 
in  1H26  and  1827,  he  had  exhibited  at  the 
Societc  des  .Amis  des  Arts,  ‘Harvesting,’ 
and  several  other  pictures  :  the  former  was 
purchased  by  the  Duchess  do  Berri.  In 
subsequent  j-cars  ho  visited,  for  the  purposes 
of  studying  and  sketching,  England, 
Normandy,  the  north  of  Franco,  Holland, 
and  Italy  ;  these  journeys  severally  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  number  of  paintings,  princi¬ 
pally  marine  and  coast  views,  which  he 
sent  annually  to  the  Paris  exhibitions. 
His  works  are  extremely  various,  and 
many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  galleries  of  Paris :  at  Versailles 
are  ‘  The  (.'apture  of  Baruth,’  ‘  Naval 
Engagement  at  Embro,’  ‘  The  Battle  of 
Wertingen,’  and  some  other  maritime  sub¬ 
jects.  For  the  late  king.  Louis  Philippe, 
he  painted,  in  18-44,  ‘  A  IJreakfast  on  Mount 
Itrleans,’  which  was  in  the  royal  chateau  of 
Eu.  In  the  gallery  of  the  liuxembourg  are 
‘  T/ow  Waters,’  painted  in  183.'},  and  ‘'The 
.Shipwreck,’  dated  1839,  Among  his  other 
principal  works  may  bo  enumerated — ‘  A. 


For  all  those  who  disport  themselves  with 
playing-cards,  with  the  exception  of  the  serious 
player  who  makes  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  Mr. 
Marcus  Ward  has  prepared  a  treat.  Adhering 
to  the  conventional  deformity  of  king  and 
knave,  making  no  attempt  to  gild  the  refined 
gold  of  the  impossible  ugliness  of  the  queen, 
adhering  to  the  straightest  orthodoxy  as  to 
form  and  colour  of  pips,  the  artist  has  broken 
out  in  glory  on  the  back  of  the  pack,  and  revels 
in  gold  and  gules ;  or  denotes  by  the  red 
bosom  of  the  robin,  and  the  snow  of  the 
Christmas  rose,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
merry  season  of  Yule. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  anything  more 
richly  or  fantastically  appropriate  than  are 
some  of  these  ornamentally  enriched  packs  of 
cards.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  drawn  the 

robin.  That  winter  songster  will  chirp 

melodiously  in  many  a  merry  round  game. 
The  paler  beauty  of  the  Christmas  rose  may 
suit  a  quiet  pair,  seated  at  ecarte,  and  glancing, 
it  may  be,  from  the  game,  to  the  hope  of 
sweeter  roses  to  bud  in  the  coming  summer. 
The  veteran  whist-player  may  have  his  more 
sober  pack  adorned  by  heraldic  designs — army, 
navy,  and  national — by  ornamental  designs  in 
gold  and  colours,  in  colours  alone,  by  floriated 
designs  in  one  colour,  or  may  be  content  with 
plain  white  or  tinted  enamel,  known  by  the 
title  of  club  cards.  Among  the  coloured 
patterns,  we  call  attention  to  one,  in  two 
colours,  representing  the  four  seasons.  The 
boy  chasing  the  butterfly  in  spring,  and  the 
bearded  and  long-robed  sage  shivering  over  the 
fire  of  winter,  are  so  happily  drawn  that  we 
regret  that  the  sturdy  village  maiden  who  is 
binding  the  sheaves  of  autumn  turns  her  back 
I  on  us.  The  oriental  designs,  black  and  gold  on 
1  a  scarlet  ground,  are  very  rich  and  bold. 

I  Several  of  the  ornamental  designs  are  admirable 
specimens  of  applied  Art.  'There  is  one  in  gold 
and  three  colours, — a  sort  of  quarter- foil,  enclos- 
^  ing  foliated  arabesque  patterns, — which  bears  the 
palm  in  a  double  sense.  'The  heraldic  pattern  is 
also  admirably  rendered,  though  we  cavil  at  the 
fourth  shield,— quarterly,  azure  an '  gules, 
four  lions  rampant  counter-charged  ,  vhich 
ought  not  to  hold  equal  rank  with  the  a  ms  of 
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WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  XCIY.— ALEXANDER  HOHENLOHE  BURE. 

'OTLAND,  it  is  well  known,  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  British  school  of  painting 
many  of  its  foremost  artists  from  the  time 
of  George  Jamesone  (1586 — 1644),  whom 
'Walpole  designates  the  “  Vandyke  of 
Scotland,”  to  our  own  day.  Jamesone  was 
a  portrait -painter,  and  studied  under 
Euhens  in  Antwerp,  and  so  successfully 
that  his  works  have  sometimes  passed  for 
those  of  the  gieat  painter  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  yet  it  is  stated  that  he  rarely 
received  more  than  about  thirty-four  shil¬ 
lings  for  a  portrait,  though  working  for  royalty  and  for 
the  nobles  and  chieftains  of  his  native  country.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  stormy  times, 
yet,  says  his  biographer,  Allan  Cunningham,  “he  had 
probably  too  much  sense  to  meddle  in  angry  politics, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  befriended  equally  by  both 
sides” — Eoyalists  and  Covenanters.  “The  covenanting  Lesleys 
and  Campbells  were  his  frequent  visitors,  while  the  royalist 
Montrose  and  a  v'ast  body  of  his  companions,  not  to  mention  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  I.  himself,  were  his  friends  and 
patrons.  The  pencil  he  held  was,  no  doubt,  a  potent  charm  to 
keep  peace  about  his  dwelling:  to  sit  to  the  great  portrait- 
]iainter  of  the  day  is  a  tpmptation  which  many  ridicule  but  few 
resist.  Jamesone  was,  in  short,  caressed  by  the  powerful,  and 
lauded  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  much  in  the  usual  fashion  of  his 

successful  brethren  before  and  since . That  he  stands  at  the 

head  of  the  British  school  of  portrait-painting  there  can  be  no 


question ;  nor  had  England  an  artist  of  her  own  worthy  of  being 
named  before  him  in  his  own  walk  before  the  daj^s  of  Eeynolds.” 

Jamesone  may  be  considered  the  solitary  advanced  guard,  or 
pioneer,  of  a  great  army  of  painters  who  have  since  his  time  filled 
the  land  with  their  fame,  while  the  reputation  of  many  has  gone 
abroad  to  the  furthermost  ends  of  the  earth.  The  history  of 
Scottish  Art,  as  distinct  from  English  Art,  has  yet  to  be  written, 
for  each,  as  a  rule,  has  !its  own  distinguishing  features,  even  as 
the  country  w'hich  gave  birth  to  each  has  its  distinctive  natural 
character  marked  on  the  surface.  True  it  is,  that  not  a  few’  of 
our  northern  artists  having  tried  their  wings  in  their  own  land 
have  come  southwards  to  mature  and  develop  their  pow’ers  ;  yet 
even  then  they  have  almost  invariably  preserved  their  individuality 
amid  all  that  might  tempt  them  into  new  paths  by  association 
with  men  of  other  thoughts  and  methods.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  mankind  to  seek  the  locality’  w’here  their 
talents,  genius,  and  industry  will  find  the  widest  field  of  action, 
and  meet  with  its  highest  reward.  These  are  strong  motives  to 
attract  to  our  vast  metropolis  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Irish 
or  Scottish  birth  ;  for  though  patronage  is  not  wanting  elsewhere 
— in  Scotland  especially’  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants — London  is  the  great  mart 
of  commerce,  and  even  Art  has  in  our  own  days  no  insignificant 
place  in  the  trading  system. 

These  prefatory  remarks  will  scarcely  be  considered  inappro¬ 
priate  when  introducing  to  our  readers  the  artist  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and  w’ho  has  left  Scotland  to 
reside  inljondon.  Alexander  Hoiienloiie  Burr  is  the  younger 
brother  of  John  Burr,  whose  career  was  sketched  out  in  our 
volume  of  last  year.  Though  a  Scotchman  by  j'jarentage,  he 
happened  to  be  born  in  Manchester,  in  the  year  IS.iT  :  but  when 
quite  a  boy,  he  and  his  brother,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
went  there,  and  both  of  them  entered  the  Trustees’  Academy,  at 
that  time  under  the  direction  of  the  late  John  Ballanty’iie,  E.S.A., 
and  Eobert  Scott  Laurier,  E.S.A.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  namely’ 
in  1S56,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor,  at  the 


Drawn  btj  W.  J.  Allen.] 

Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  to  which  he  sent  a  small  picture  called 
‘  The  Fruit  Stall,’  whose  owner,  an  old  woman,  is  disposing  of 
some  of  her  wares  to  a  group  of  children :  the  artistic  value  of 
this  little  work  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  then  secretary 
of  the  Academy,  Mr.  D.  Hill,  E.S.A. ,  who  at  once  secured  it  for 
himself :  a  greater  compliment  could  scarcely  have  been  paid  to 
the  young  painter.  The  following  year  Mr.  Burr  was  even  still 
more  fortunate,  his  picture.  ‘  The  Politicians,’  contributed  to  the 
Scottish  Academy,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  and  engraved,  by 
H.  Lemon,  for  distribution  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Association ; 


\_Engraved  by  Slephen  Miller. 

an  impression  of  the  print — it  is  a  large  one — lies  before  us  as 
we  write.  The  scene  is  a  cottage  interior,  which  the  children 
seem  to  have  transformed  into  a  kind  of  battle-field,  for  the 
chairs  are  upset,  toys  and  alphabet-books  lie  on  the  ground, 
mingled  with  debris  of  various  kinds,  among  which  are  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  large  vegetable  basket.  "Wearied,  however,  with  the 
work  of  destruction  or  of  play,  whichever  it  may’  he,  they  have 
assembled  in  the  centre  of  the  room  over  the  broad  sheet  of  news¬ 
paper  which  they  pretend  to  be  reading.  Seated  in  a  high- back 
chair,  at  one  end,  is  the  eldest  of  the  group,  who  has  habited 
himself  in  some  old  man’s  loose  coat,  probably  his  grandfather’s, 
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also  his  woollen  cap  ;  holding  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  his  eyes  he 
scans  the  paper  very  demurely  :  at  his  right  hand  is  a  smaller  boy 
in  the  act  of  listening ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  latter  a  young  girl 
holds  up  a  cat  and  points  with  her  finger  to  some  paragraph  she 
assumes  to  be  reading  for  the  edification  of  the  animal.  Facing 
the  “chairman”  a  little  girl,  with  her  bonnet  thrown  back  over 
her  shoulders,  gives  all  attention  to  the  part  of  the  paper  she 
clutches  in  her  hands ;  and,  standing  on  a  hassock  which  has 
done  duty  through  many  years,  is  a  small  bare-footed  boy,  his 
clothes  pinned  tip  all  round,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  some 
special  passage  that  has  arrested  his  attention  :  while,  to  complete 
the  absurd  humour  of  the  whole  group,  a  large  dog  has  raised 
himself  on  his  hind  legs,  his  nose  on  the  paper,  doing  his  share  to 
master  the  contents  of  the  journal.  But  the  seekers  after  know¬ 
ledge  under  difficulties  will  soon  be  put  to  the  rout ;  at  an  open 
door  in  the  background,  which  a  little  rogue  is  vainly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  close  against  intrusion,  appears  an  old  woman  whose 


uplifted  hand  and  disturbed  expression  of  face  testify  to  her 
,  dismay  at  the  unwonted  and  distracting  sight  that  meets  her 
1  entrance.  After  the  Association  had  engraved  the  picture,  it 
i  became  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Wilson,  of  Banknock,  near 
I  Stirling,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

j  In  1858  Mr.  Burr  sent  to  the  Scottish  Academy  two  pictures, 
j  both  of  which  were  very  favourably  spoken  of  at  the  time ;  one 
j  bore  the  title,  ‘Caught  Napping,’  the  other  ‘The  Music  Party:’ 

'  the  latter,  representing  an  old  man  playing  a  musical  instrument, 
i  while  children  accompany  him  with  their  voices,  was  purchased 
I  by  that  well-known  amateur,  the  late  Mr.  Houldsworth,  of 
Glasgow.  The  same  year  the  artist  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
Society  of  Arts  a  work  called  ‘  Grandad’s  Eeturn.’ 

It  will  suffice  to  show  at  what  an  early  period  of  his  career 
Mr.  Burr  had  gained  the  “eye”  of  the  Scottish  patrons  of  Art, 
and  of  those,  moreover,  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  is  good  Art,  when  we  state  that  he  was  selected,  in 


by  the  .■\‘“'0(;iation,  in  'oiijunction  with  such  eminent 
artists  a-  .■'ir  George  Harvey,  Horatio  McCulloch, 

lt.S.,\.,  J.imi  s  .\rch<-r,  l!.'^  A.,  and  Krskine  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  to 
[■aint  a  -‘Ties  of  desigii-  illustrating  Burns’  poems;  the  pictures 
were  ‘■ubspijucnlly  ••ngraved,  and  juiblished  in  a  volume,  by  the 
Assoi  iatiori.  Mr.  Burr  selected  one  of  the  stanzas  in  “Logan 
I’rac'-  ”  fl'  hi'  subject ; 

■  Wiftiin  vf.n  inilk-white  hiiwl)if)ni  PiibIi, 

\Tf,  )u  r  n*  Bit;,  thi  thriiBli ; 

lf<  r  f.iittifii’ n.-iO  will  bIiiii*  lii-r  toil, 

'  >r  wi'  tiii-  -•  Tij.'  Ill  I  11]  I '  ;/iii](.  : 

Hot  I,  wi'  my  •.'.v'ot  niiiBlini'-  hero, 

N  m.i‘‘  to  help,  niio  mato  to  ohoi  r, 

I  i-t  '.(idow'  il  niirhtB  an'l  ioyloB*.  (liiyi, 

Whip  WillioV'  t.ii  fine  I.ofrun  hrm-  ” 

*  'f  this  the  artist  made  a  very  charming  composition,  in  which 
‘tie  t.ir  ires  .and  the  land-cape  divide  the  attention  almost  etpially. 
"•■aN  d  fl  slo)iing  bank  by  the  door  of  her  cottage,  and  holding 
.'.•■r  •.  .ung<-,t  li.'iir.n  asleep  in  her  lap,  is  the  mother  whose 


[Engraved  hy  Steyhen  Miller. 

“  mate”  is  gone  to  the  wars:  her  attitude  and  expression  of  face 
are  significant  of  abstracted  thought.  At  her  feet  are  two  older 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  amusing 
themselves  by  sailing  a  rough-made  little  boat  in  the  sparkling 
burn  which  winds  its  way  through  the  narrow  channel  at  the 
base  of  their  home  :  these  two  figures  are  capitally  ‘'placed,”  are 
1  natural  and  full  of  action.  The  middle  distance  forms  a  back- 
!  ground  of  thickly-leaved  trees,  between  which  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  some  lofty  mountains.  Throughout  the  whole  is  manifest 
much  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  poet’s  lines.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Robert  Horn,  advocate,  Edinburgh.  We  have  no 
positive  clue  to  the  date  of  the  two  excellent  works  engraved 
here,  ‘  The  Jumping  Jack  ’  and  ‘  The  Flute-Player,’  but  they 
are  of  the  artist’s  Scottish  time. 

In  1861  Mr.  Burr,  accompanied  hy  his  brother  John,  came  to 
London,  having  in  the  preceding  year  exhibited  a  small  picture, 
in  the  Academy,  called  ‘Reading  the  Bible,’  now  in  the  posses- 
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siorijOf  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Anderson,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  a  liberal  patron  of  the  two  brothers.  The  first 
picture  he  exhibited  after  taking  up  his  residence  among  us 
was  ‘  The  Mask,’  hung  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1862.  In  the 
following  year  he  contributed  to  the  same  gallery  a  far  more 
important  work,  a  scene  from  Tennyson’s  “  Dora  it  represents 
Mary  and  Dora  in  the  doorway  of  farmer  Allen’s  sitting-room, 
where  she  discovers  him,  with  his  grandson  between  his  knees, 
ruminating  on  his  past  stern  conduct  to  his  son.  The  figure  of 
old  Allen  is  very  fine,  especially  in  the  half-stern,  half-relenting 
expression  of  face.  The  entire  composition  has,  indeed,  more 
subject-matter  for  comment  than  we  can  find  room  to  write.  In 


1861  Mr.  Burr  sent  to  the  Academy  ‘  Fun,’ — engraved  in  our 
Journal  for  1867,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Playmates,’ — a  cottage 
interior  with  a  group  of  youngsters  at  their  sports.  From  that 
year  till  1869,  when  he  contributed  a  picture  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  nothing  was  seen  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  from 
his  pencil. 

Yet  other  exhibition-galleries  showed  that  this  intervening  time 
was  not  idly  passed.  In  I860  wo  noticed  by  him  at  the  British 
Institution  an  interesting  and  carefully  painted  picture  called 
‘  The  Lesson.’  In  Mr.  Wallis’s  winter  exhibition,  held  that  same 
year  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  was  ‘  Caught  Napping,’  a  village 
school-room  full  of  children  of  both  sexes,  one  of  whom,  a  boy. 


Drawn  hy  W.  J-  AU,in,\  ,^tue  flute-playee.  \_lCngrave,dhy  Stephen  Miller. 


having  fallen  asleep  on  the  desk,  will  be  instantly  awakened  from 
his  slumber  by  the  master,  who  is  preparing  to  “  come  down  ”  on 
the  sleeper’s  head  with  a  tolerably  thick  glove  which  he  holds  in 
his  hand,  to  the  amusement  of  some  of  the  scholars  and  the  horror 
of  others  ;  but  the  delinquent  will  be  more  frightened  than  hurt. 
In  1867  this  artist  sent  to  the  British  Institution  two  pictures, 
‘  Holy  Water  ’  and  ‘  Nursing  Baby,’  both  very  commendable. 

-  We  have  no  notes  of  anything  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burr  in  1868, 
and  believe  that  he  was  absent  from  all  the  picture-galleries. 
Last  year  he  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  ‘  After  the 
Battle  of  Culloden,’  and  to  our  Eoyal  Academy  the  picture  which 
forms  one  of  our  engravings,  ‘The  Escape  oe  Queen  Hen¬ 


rietta,’  the  faithful  but  unfortunate  wife  of  Charles  I.  We  have 
no  room  for  any  remark  on  this  work,  nor  on  that  exhibited 
in  the  same  gallery  this  year,  ‘Charles  I.  at  Exeter,’  except 
that  both  pictures  evidence  higher  aim  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
ceding  compositions,  and  more  matured  powers  in  treating  his 
subjects.  We  think  there  is  more  in  this  artist,  by  a  great  deal, 
than  he  has  hitherto  shown  us  ;  he  is  diffident  of  his  own  strength : 
and  though  we  would  be  the  last  to  persuade  a  young  painter 
to  court  failure  by  urging  him  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  we 
believe  that  he  might  venture,  greatly  to  his  own  advantage, 
beyond  what  he  has  hitherto  done,  and  so  raise  himself  to  a  yet 
higher  position.  James  Daffoene. 
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EAGLE  LECTEllXS.* 

lx  our  inquiry  as  to  the  meanin<^  of  Eagles, 
and  how  they  came  to  he  employed  as  reading- 
desks  in  churches,  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  they  were  originally  used,  not  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  hut  for  the  Service-books.  The  words  of 
the  great  French  ecclesiologist  quoted  farther  on, 
and  the  existing  practiceof  continental  churches, 
seem  sufficiently  to  prove  this.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever.  militates  against  the  idea  of  the  church 
eagle  being  necc.ssarily  connected  with  the 
Gosi)el,  or  with  scripture  at  all;  and,  there¬ 
fore.  tends  to  dissociate  it  from  the  emblem  of 
St.  John,  except  .so  far  as  both  may  symbolise 
lofty  thouirhts  and  aims.  That  this  latter 
is  the  meaning  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  attaches  to 
eagles,  we  have  stated  in  our  former  article. 
The  eagle  with  him  is  simply  a  far-seer,  and 
high-llyer,  though  he  gives  quotations  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  St.  John.  AVe  in  England  have, 
since  the  Ileformation,  made  the  eagle  so 
exclusively  a  liiblc-desk,  that  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  idea  it  has  to  do  with  the  evangelistic 
symbol. 

A  second  .and  more  subtle  interpretation  of 
the  church  eagle  is  this — that  it  symbolises  the 
Church  militant  in  the  world.  This  meaning 
appears  to  be  based  on  Ecv.  xii ;  where,  by  a 
beautiful  figure,  the  Church  is  represented  as  a 
mother  of  children  flying  on  the  borrowed 
wings  of  a  great  EAGLE  (ver.  14)  into  the 
wilderness,  and  thus  avoiding  the  power  of  a 
fell  dragon,  which  st.ands  ready  to  devour  her 
children.  That  this  idea  of  the  church  eagle  is 
not  altogether  modern  seems  probable  from  our 
finding  medimval  eagles  almost  universally 
standing  on  a  globe,  the  world,  having  under 
their  talons  a  .serpent,  while  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  is  supported  on  lions’  back.s,  earthly 
kings  and  potentates  upholding  the  Church. 

I'liere  remains  a  third  and  very  different 
explanation,  which  occurs  to  the  writer;  and 
it  is,  that  this  king  of  birds,  with  slightly  out- 
sjirc.ad  wings  adorning  the  mo.st  conspicuous 
piect.'  of  choir-furniture,  was  originally  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Koman  eagle,  and  its 
jiresence  in  churches  a  complimentary  recog¬ 
nition  of  .State  ])rotection  by  the  Church,  as  far 
back  as  when  the  empire  became  officially 
Chri.'-tian,  just  as  the  royal  arms  became  a  pro¬ 
minent  object  in  English  churches  after  the 
Itcfurmation  :  the  former  a  voluntary  matter 
jsis.'.ibly,  the  latter  by  order. 

'J’lie  clue  to  this  theory  was  given  by  the 
present  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  writer 
imagining  that  if  r.'agles  had  really  to  do  with 
St.  John  they  would  natiinilly  be  most  favoured 
by  eliurelics  jJanted  by  that  ajiostle,  and 
might  prfibably  be  tniceable  from  the  West, 
ba<  k  to  their  fountain-head  in  A.sia  Minor,  and 
de-irom-  of  knowing  whether  they  are  used 
at  this  day  in  the  Eastern  r  hurehes,  he  wrote 
Vi  the  I  )ean,.'e  being  a  jiaramount  authority  on 
all  matters  connected  with  Lastern  Christianity. 
'Th'  Dean  wa.s  good  enough  to  reply  at  some 
length  to  the  {-ffeet,  that  lie  believed  e.'igles  to 
be  a  We-tem  rather  than  an  Ka.stern  institu¬ 
tion-  in  fact  he  wa.s  not  .sure  whether  the  icono¬ 
clastic  principles  of  the  orthodox  Eastern 
churl  hes  would  .'illow  of  so  m  ar  ajiproaeh  to  an 
image  in  a  church.  “'J'he  only  resemblance  to 
it  at  all,  which  I  remember,"  writes  the  Dean, 
“is  that  the  bishop  in  the  Kn.ssian  Church 
(whether  elsewhere  I  know  not)  stands  on  a  car- 
ys't,  at  a  certain  moment  in  the  service,  w  hereon 
is  embroidered  the  figure  of  an  eagle-  said  to 
lie  -ymlsdiral  of  the  eagle  iif  the  old  I’agan 
Empire  over  which  <  hristianily  has  triumphed.’’ 

Surely  this  communication  of  Dean  Stanley's 
is  valuable  and  suggestive.  It  amounts  to 
this.  'The  eagle,  in  another  form,  is  found 
in  the  great  Eastern  wetion  of  the  Chunh 
Catholic,  and  it  is  traditionally  considered  an 
emblem  of  the  empire  succumbing  to  the  cross. 
What  more  natimil  than  to  find  the  same 
impi'rial  emblem,  elsewhere  and  in  other  times 
otherwise  us^rd,  jJaced  by  a  grateful  Church  in 
a  jHisition  of  honour-  no  longer  the  most 
“  fearful  wild  fowl  ’’  living,  but — Vyrriiidium 
(t  Hulrr  dtttn  mrum.  We  can  imagine  what 


*  Continued  from  p.  140. 
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a  sensation  it  must  have  caused  through  the 
whole  world  w'hen  the  great  Eoman  Empire 
at  last  officially  succumbed  to  Christianity ; 
when  the  dreaded  Eagle  of  so  many  ages  was 
sui^planted  by  the  Cross  as  the  imperial  stan¬ 
dard.  Such  an  event  must  have  made  a  vast 
impression,  and  was  sure  to  have  been  symbo¬ 
lised  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  church  architec¬ 
ture  and'  ritual,  then  springing  at  one  bound 
from  obscurity  into  glory.  After  a  lapse  of 
ages  (and  how  soon  unwritten  things  become 
confused  and  fade  awmy!)  this  first  meaning 
of  an  eagle  in  the  church  would  be  forgotten, 
and  other,  and  more  spiritual,  reasons  for  the 
use  of  them  be  sought  and  found. 

This  Church-and-State  theoiy  is  strengthened 
by  what  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  tells  us  about 
lecterns,  for  w'e  find  from  him  that  the  eagle 
was  originally  placed  as  a  crest  or  finial  on  the 
apex  of  the  two-sided  lectern.  His  words  are 
“  In  the  Primitive  Church  the  clergy  and 
clerks  remained  (held  themselves)  standing  in  a 
circle  about  the' altar,  and  sang  the  Psalms  in 
unison.  But  Flavianus  and  Theodorus  esta¬ 
blished  that  they  should  sing  and  psalmodise 
alternately.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  a  lectern  was  then  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  and  the  singers  below^  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  lectern  was  generally  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  eagle  that  dominated  (doniinait, 
stood  above)  the  two  inclined  desks  w’hich 
carried  the  hymn-books,  or  which  received  the 
desk  on  its  wings  df  the  lectern  had  only  one 
desk.  The  eagle  flies  towaards  the  highest 
regions,  this  is  why  it  accompanies  the  lectern, 
as  if  to  c.arry  to-wards  God  the  song  of  the 
clerics.  Williani  Durand  said  that  the  symbol 
of  the  eagle  was  given  to  St.  John  because  his 
Gospel  is  that  which  soars  the  highest,  for  he 
said  ‘  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.’  ’’ 

This  is  all  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  states  about 
the  introduction  of  lecterns  into  choii-s.  He 
mentions  that  two  small  ones  were  sometimes 
placed  in  the  rood-loft,  from  which  to  read  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  old 
lecterns  were  destroyed  at  the  Kevolution  :  they 
were,  no  doubt,  valuable  for  their  metal,  and 
probably,  in  some  instances,  for  precious  stones. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  word  “  chminait"  is  sug¬ 
gestive.  We  seem  to  trace  the  ever  con¬ 
flicting  powers  of  Church  and  State.  First  the 
eagle  doniinates  in  the  holy  jdace  ;  later  on,  the 
imperial  bird,  by  a  happy  thought,  is  made  to 
do  duty,  and  carry  the  book.  Elsewhere  it 
descends  lower  still,  and  is  trodden  under  foot. 
The  once  awful  respect  for  the  lion  and  unicorn 
in  the  English  Church  has  diminished  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  manner.  The  fact  is,  govern¬ 
ments  are  ever  variable  in  themselves  and  in 
their  relationship  to  the  Church.  Earthlj^ 
])Ower.s  change,  decay,  disappear.  This  power 
survives.  'The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed 
an  eagle  of  earth  borne  down  in  the  bloody 
field,  torn  down  in  the  street.  Go  into  the 
churches  ;  the  other  eagle  is  safe.  In  the  field 
is  carried  the  white  flag  and  red  cross.  Gor¬ 
man,  French,  English  alike,  it  outlasts  all  re¬ 
volutions.  Dominated  over,  it  ever  dominates. 

Du  Cange  in  his  famous  “  Glossary  of 
Mediaeval  Latinity,”  though  he  throws  no 
light  on  the  origin  of  eagles,  yet  gives  us,  under 
the  words  “  Aquila”  and  “  Analogium,’’  many 
interesting  quotations  from  medimval  docu- 
numts  about  lecterns  ;  c.r/.,  of  an  eagle  which 
had  to  be  regilt,  in '  consequence  of  the  gilding 
being  worn  off  by  the  constant  handling  of  its 
admirers  (“  ammirautmm  tactu  frcqnenti'"). 

From  the  “  necrology  ’’  of  another  church  he 
makes  thi.s  extraet: — “  On  the  ides  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  memorial  of  the  death  of  Milo  of 
Bonville,  and  of  .4.da  his  wife  (the  same  persons 
for  whom  he  in.stituted  an  sinniversary),  James, 
the  son  of  the  above  mentioned  coujdc,  gave  to  us 
in  lir'u  of  the  customary  bounty,  the  eagle  of 
copjKT,  now  in  otir  choir,  on  which  the  Gospel 
is  read,  and  tlio  co.st  of  the  eagle  was  six  score 
libra;.’’  Of  the  benefactor  of  another  church  is 
recorded  that  “  he  enriched  with  many  orna¬ 
ments  the  siicreil  fane,  among  the  rest  he  caused 
V)  be  made  an  analogium,  an  artistic  casting 
{fxHoriu  arte  compavtum)  of  Spanish  metal, 
over  which  stood  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wings.’’  From  the  “customs,’’  or  “  uses,’’  of 
another  church  we  learn  “  the  dcaccn  here  enters 


in  his  alb  and  stole,  and  carrying  the  book  of 
the  Gospels,  before  whom  goes  a  verger  {osti- 
arim  )  with  an  axalogiiim,  for  the  deacon  to 
read  from.”  Hence  we  gather  that  the  Gospel 
lecterns  were  smaller  and  portable  objects. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  theory  which 
the  writer  has  ventured  to  propound,  and  how¬ 
ever  doubtful  he  leaves  the  subject,  he  trusts 
that  his  researches  and  conjectures  may  not  be 
without  interest.  Whatever  be  its  real  origin, 
or  the  lesson  the  lectern  reads,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  a  time-honoured  institution,  and  is  in 
any  sense  a  suggestive  emblem. 

To  say  the  least  it  is  useful  as  denoting  at  a 
glance  in  Anglican  churches  the  place  whence 
the  Word  of  God,  pure  and  simple,  is  read  ; 
clearly  distinguishing  it  from  the  place  whence 
prayer  is  offered,  or  the  place  whence  man 
addresses  his  fellow-man. 

We  hoije  the  splendid  and  unique  eagle, 
illustrated  in  our  May  number,  may  soon  find 
a  home  in  one  of  our  cathedrals  or  large 
churches,  and  testify  for  many  years  to  the 
joint  taste  and  labour  of  the  designer  “and 
carver.  Its  purchaser  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  he  is  contributing  to  the 
restoration  of  one  among  the  many  interesting 
churches  of  Northamptonshire. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

ST.  MARK  AND  THE  SAINTS. 

Titian,  Painter.  G.  Geyer  and  G.  Pommer,  Engravers. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  is  a 
series  of  paintings  by  Titian,  of  which  this 
has  been  represented  to  us  as  one ;  but  it 
is  singular  that  we  can  find  no  reference 
to  it  in  any  writings  to  which  we  have 
access.  The  figure  on  the  pedestal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  intended  for  St.  Mark,  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice;  to  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  martyr  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  we  have  no  clue  :  there  is  evidently  a 
story  attached  to  the  scene ;  but  though 
one  might  work  it  out  imaginatively,  this 
might  be  very  far  from  what  the  painter 
may  have  purposed  to  delineate. 

According  to  Vasari,  Titian  painted  for 
the  Church  of  San  Spirito,  Padua,  a  small 
picture  of  St.  Mark,  seated  in  the  midst  of 
other  saints ;  but  he  gives  no  farther 
description  of  it,  so  as  to  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  it  might  have  been  a 
replica  of  this,  or  a  first  idea  from  which 
the  picture  at  Venice  was  the  result.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Niccolo,  in  the  latter 
city,  was  a  famous  ‘  St.  Sebastian,’  by 
Titian,  in  which  the  martyr  is  seen  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  saints  Niccolo,  Francesca, 
and  Catherine.  St.  Sebastian  is  repre¬ 
sented  nude,  and,  says  Vasari,  “has  been 
exactly  copied  from  the  life  without  any 
admixture  of  Art :  no  efforts  for  the  sake 
of  beauty  have  been  sought  in  any  part, 
trunk  or  limbs ;  all  is  as  nature  left  it,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  cast  from 
the  life :  it  is,  nevertheless,  considered 
very  fine.”  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Vatican. 

As  in  that  painting,  so  also  in  this,  the 
figure  of  St.  Sebastian  is  eminently  natural¬ 
istic,  and  most  statuesque,  yet  without  any' 
attempt  at  ideal  beauty ;  and  however 
skilful  in  anatomical  development  and 
truth  of  flesh-colour,  it  does  not  give  a 
pleasing  representation  of  the  brave  young 
Roman  soldier,  who,  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  Christian  Church,  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  faith.  The  figure 
standing  at  his  side  is  certainly  not  more 
attractive  in  appearance :  the  others  are 
probably  portraits  of  two  of  Titian’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  possibly  Venetian  senators : 
he  was  accustomed  to  introduce  his  patrons 
even  into  his  sacred  compositions. 
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THE  ROTAL  BIEMIHGHAM 
SOCIETY  OE  ARTISTS. 

THE  AUTUMX  EXHIBITION. 


The  second  exhibition  of  the  year  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  29th  September :  its  con¬ 
tents  number  nearly  700  works,  including  a  few 
examples  of  sculpture.  The  chief  attractions 
arise  from  borrowed  works ;  yet  many  have 
been  sent  by  artists,  metropolitan,  provincial, 
and  local.  The  present  is  certainly  the  best 
“Autumn”  Exhibition  we  have  seen  for  a 
very  long  time  in  the  gallery  of  this  society. 

The  place  of  honour  is  worthily  filled  by 
‘The  Way  to  the  Cattle  Tryst,’  of  Peter  Gra¬ 
ham,  lent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  who  also  con¬ 
tributes  an  example  of  Erskine  Ricol’s  humour, 
in  ‘A  Country  Kailwa5’-station.’  W.  P.  Frith’s 
portrait  of  Charles  Dickens  is  due  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  executor,  Mr.  John  Forster.  Two 
admirable  examples  of  George  Cole  are  lent  re¬ 
spectively  by  IMessrs.  W.  C.  Firmstone  and 
George  Fox.  ‘  The  INlusic-scene  in  the  Barhcr  o  f 
Seville,'  by  the  late  John  Phillip,  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  John  Marshall;  ‘The  Welsh  Funeral,’  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  noble  of  the  works  of  the 
late  David  Cox,  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  David 
Jones.  Afine pendent  to  it  is  found  in  the  ‘  Count¬ 
ing  the  Flock,’  by  the  same  artist,  lent  by  Mr.  S. 
Mayou.  Mr.  S.  Cartwright  contributes  two 
charming  works — ‘  Christmas  Visitors,’  by  F.  D. 
Hardy,  and  ‘Nestlings,’  ,by  G. B.  O’Neill.  In 
these  days  of  modern,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Middle-age,  style  of  warfare,  by  J.  Pettie’s  ‘The 
Sally,’  the  property  of  3Ir.  John  A.  Mappin. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hirst  lends  an  admirable,  though 
small,  George  Lance  ;  and  the  pathos  of  T.  Faed 
is  shown  in  ‘  Homeless,’  lent  by  H.  W.  F.  Bole- 
Icow,  Esq.,  M.P.  Colonel  Ratcliff  contributes 
two  examples  of  Sidney'Cooper  in  his  speciality 
of  sheep  and  cattle  ;  and  the  minute  chai’acter- 
painting,  poetical,  wonder-working  hand  of  G. 
J.  Pinwell  is,  for  the  first  time,  locally  known 
by  two  admirable  renderings  from  Browning’s 
Poem,  of  “  The  Piper  of  Hamelin,”  lent  by  Mr. 

E.  Dalziel.  Marcus  Stone  is  represented  by 
his  study  for  his  picture — ‘  Elizabeth  obliged  to 
attend  Mass  by  her  sister  IMary,’  lent  by  Mr. 

F.  Elkington.  Among  the  many  wmrks 
sent  direct  by  the  contrilmting  artists  we 
notice,  ‘Alone,’  by  James  Sant — very  admir¬ 
able  in  drawing  ;  ‘  The  Death  of  Cleopatra,’ 
by  V.  Prinsep  ;  the  incident  suggesting  to  iEsop 
his  fable  of  ‘  Fortune  and  the  Sleeping  Boy,’  by 
E.  Armitage ;  ‘  The  Minstrels’  Gallery,’  by  H.  S. 
Marks.  G.  E.  Hicks  has  two  e.xamples — 
Egyptian  women,  full  of  colour ;  Jolin  Firnie 
a  very  charming  landscape — ‘  E%'ening  on  the 
Llugwj*.  James  Danby  has  also  numerous 
works.  There  are  characteristic  examples  of 
Henr}^  and  H.  J.  Dawson,  Alexander  and  C.  E. 
Johnston,  Collingwood,  Archer,  MacCallum, 
Hemsley,  John  Sherwin,  C.  J.  P.  and  A. 
Pettitt,  Henry  Moore,  Edwin  Hayes,  Henry 
Johnson,  J.  J.  Hill,  W.  B.  Leader,  John  Sayer, 
J.  D.  Mayfield,  J.  MacWhirter,  A.  J.  Wool- 
mer,  &c.  Two  notable  full-length  portraits 
are  contributed, — that  of  the  ‘  Countess  of 
Dudley,’  by  R.  Buckner,  and  the  portrait  of 
‘Mrs.  Markham,’  by  Sir  F.  Grant,  President  of 
the  Society.  The  lady-artists  are  represented 
by  Miss  Mutrie — whose  ‘  Japanese  Chrysan- 
theinums,’  sun?ounded  by  objects  of  still-life,  is 
adinirably  painted — Mrs.  Anderson,  Constance 
Phillott,  Adelaide  Ballott,  Agnes  Bouvier,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Louise  Rayner,  &c. :  each  contributes 
works  of  much  excellence. 

To  the  examples  of  works  contributed  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  Society  and 
other  local  artists  our  space  precludes  our 
doing  justice.  F.  H.  Henshaw’s  contributions 
are  as  bright,  sunny,  and  as  carefully  touched 
as  of  old,  a  charming  example  is — ‘A  Home¬ 
stead  on  the  Avon,’  with  its  quaint  timber- 
beams,  its  birchen  trees  overhanging,  and  sun¬ 
light  over  all,  tell  of  peace  and  rest.  C.  T.  B  urt’ s 
‘  On  the  Sands  ’  tells  of  sea  breezes,  the  sand, 
and  the  advancing  tide  :  his  ‘  Spring  ’  is  by  no 
mea-ns  so  successful  a  work.  William  Hall 
exhibits :  his  best  work  is  ‘  The  Hills  near 
Bettws-y-Coed.’  C.  W.  Radclyfife  has  numerous 


works.  John  Steeple  contributes :  his  works 
indicate  a  greater  breadth  of  treatment  than  on 
former  occasions.  R.  S.  Chattock  sends  only  one 
work,  ‘  Gloaming,’  characteristic  of  his  care 
and  appreciation  of  evening  effects.  S.  H. 
Baker’s  contributions  are  numerous  and  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  with  a  tendency  to  flatness 
and  prettiness  which  he  would  do  well  to  avoid. 
W.  T.  Roden,  celebrated  for  his  examples  of 
portraiture,  exhibits  two  landscapes,  in  which 
he  essays  the  old  free  style  of  painting : 
in  these  he  has  secured  great  breadth  of  effect 
in  light  and  shadow,  with  the  minimum  of 
artistic  labour.  The  evidently  painstaking 
labour  and  study  of  C.  R.  Aston  is  apparent  in 
his  exhibited  works  here ;  in  them  he  has 
secured  the  verisimilitude  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  [of  the  country  of  the  Lakes  as  regards 
local  colour,  physical  aspect,  and  atmospheric 
effects  of  and  on  the  land  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  &c. :  all  who  have  visited  the  various 
localities  will  be  convinced  of  the  excellence 
and  truthfulness  of  the  works  exhibited  by  him. 
That  the  right  material  is  in  F.  H.  H.  Harris 
is  abundantly  shown  in  his  rendering  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  time-honoured 
city  of  Granada.  H.  H.  H.  Horsley,  W.  H. 
Vernon,  E.  0.  Bowley,  P.  M.  Feeney,  J.  J. 
Hughes,  P.  Deakin,  Edwin  Taylor,  Henry 
and  Alfred  Baker,  Lomas,  Reeves,  Pajme,  Car¬ 
penter,  Ashmore,  &c.,  are  also  contributors  of 
examples  of  landscape.  In  portraiture  the 
local  society  is  strong,  as  is  evidenced  by 
W.  T.  Roden’s  portrait  of  D.  W.  Cromp¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  other  portraits  by  11. 
T.  Munns,  which  are  artistic  and  life-like. 
There  is  incipient  power  evident  in  those  by  W. 
Roden,  Jun. :  they  are  clever  and  true,  but 
kept  somewhat  in  check  by  careless  handling, 
and  a  contempt  for  purity  of  tints.  Not  as  a 
portrait  we  may  refer  to  a  Wilkieish  “  bit  ” 
of  ye«;Y-painting — ‘  A  Political  Cobbler,’  by  J. 
Pratt ;  and  to  the  brilliant  colouring  and  careful 
execution  of  a  little  maiden,  bouquet  in  hand,  bj" 
Frank  Hinkley.  C.  T.  Worsey  is  still  a  local 
leader  in  flower-painting — this  is  proved  by  the 
excellence  of  his  works  here  exhibited.  By 
lady  exhibitors  will  be  found  works  by  Miss 
Steeple,  whose  pictures  show  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  manipulation  ;  by  Misses  L.  H.  and 
E.  Aston  (to  the  latter  is  due  ‘A  Memory,’ 
very  charming,  indicating  that  a  success  might 
follow  her  cultivation  of  miniature-painting). 
Misses  A.  Brown,  A.  F.  and  Louisa  Martin, 
Mary  and  Florence  Vernon,  Ac.,  are  also  exhi¬ 
bitors. 

Sculpture  is  represented  by  five  examples,  the 
chief — ‘  The  Playmates,’  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  society,  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  is  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  sculpturesque.  H.  Weekes,  R.A., 
sends  a  marble  bust  of  an  African  princess. 
Two  celebrities,  i.e.  Elihu  Burritt  and  Chunder 
Sen,  are  represented  in  modelling-clay  by  Miss 
Fellows  :  both  are  likenesses.  ‘  Hush  ! — a 
Child  and  Dog,’  by  G.  Halse,  concludes 
our  necessarily  limited  notice  of  the  contents 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Birming¬ 
ham  Society  of  Artists ;  the  secretary  of 
which,  Mr.  A.  E.  Everitt,  true  to  his  antece¬ 
dents,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties, 
all  well  discharged  (as  the  contents  of  the  exhi-  j 
bitions  of  the  society  ever  prove),  has  yet  found 
time  to  contribute  some  excellent  examples  ) 
illustrative  of  the  archmological-architectural  | 
wealth  of  our  country. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Glasgow. — In  October  of  last  year,  the 
Town  Council  granted  a  site  in  George  Square 
for  a  statue  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Graham, 
F.R.S.,  Master  of  the  Mint.  Tl^  model  has 
been  exhibited.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  William 
Brodie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  figure  and 
pedestal  are  designed  in  harmony  with  Chan- 
trey’s  statue  of  James  Watt,  in  the  other  corner 
of  the  square. 

Belfast. — Mr.  Shakspere  Wood,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sculptor  long  resident  in  Rome,  has  sent 


to  Belfast  for  exhibition  three  statues  executed 
in  Carrara  marble  :  one,  a  full-length  figure, 
is  ‘  Enid  waiting  on  the  three,’  from  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Idylls  of  the  King;”  another,  the 
companion  work  of  the  former,  is  Elaine,  also 
from  the  “Idylls;”  the  third  is  a  smaller 
figure  of  a  young  girl  nude.  Mr.  Wood  has 
forwarded  with  these  statues  sevei'al  busts  of 
persons  resident  in  Belfast. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  J.  B.  Philip, 
the  sculptor  of  the  Oastler  monument,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  by  him  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  work,  has  presented  to  the 
'Town  Council  of  Bradford  the  model  of  his 
statue  of  Alfred  the  Great,  executed  by  him  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  model  will  be 
placed  in  Peel  Park. — An  exhibition  of  Fine 
Art,  &c.,was  opened  last  month  in  some  new 
school-rooms  at  Great  Horton,  Bradford :  a 
large  and  good  collection  of  oil-pictures,  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  sculptures,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  &c.,  &c.,  was  brought  together  for  the 
occasion. 

Bristol. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scriber.s  to  the  Bristol  Fine  Arts  Academy  was 
held  on  the  13th  of  September,  Mr.  Miles  pre¬ 
siding.  From  the  report  of  the  committee,  we 
learn  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academj^ 
consisted  of  602  w'orks  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
and  some  pieces  of  sculpture,  being,  as  yet,  the 
largest  exhibition  of  the  kind.  The  sales 
amounted  to  £1,430 ;  and  the  final  result  was  a 
profit  of  £78. 

Cardiff. —  On  the  30th  of  August,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  opened  the  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  this  town  ;  preliminary 
notices  whereof  have  already  appeared  in  our 
columns.  It  is  the  most  extensive  exhibition  of 
this  kind  ever  held  in  the  iirincipality,  and 
promised,  at  the  very  commencement,  to  be 
in  every  way  most  successful :  the  entire 
expenses  were  covered  by  visitors  and  season- 
ticket  holders  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
opening.  Among  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
Art-collection  are  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  :  his  lordship’s  gallery  of  old  masters  is 
notably  fine  ;  and  he  is  himself  an  amateur 
artist  of  some  pretensions  :  the  Cardiff  exhibi¬ 
tion  shows  two  pictures  from  his  pencil. 
Various  local  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and 
artisans  have  siqiplied  the  industrial  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Carlisle. — A  monument  is  about  to  be  placed 
in  the  cathedral  of  this  city,  at  a  cost  of  £800, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Dr.  Waldegrave :  it  is  the  joint  design  of 
Mr.  Adams,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Watson,  the  architect.  The  figure,  in  statuary 
marble,  will  be  recumbent,  wdth  rich  cano¬ 
pied  superstructure  and  solid  foliated  brass 
standards. 

Hull. — In  the  month  of  August,  Alderman 
Jameson  formally  presented  to  the  Hull  Corpo¬ 
ration  the  statue  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole, 
by  Mr.  Keyworth,  of  which  we  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Art-Joimml. 
Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  wmrk. 
Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Jame¬ 
son  for  his  munificent  gift,  and  to  Mr.  Key- 
worth  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
executed  this  companion-work  to  his  former 
statue  of  Andrew  Marvel.  Before  the  meeting 
separated,  it  was  intimated  that  Mr.  Sheriff 
Leetham  had  signified  his  intention  to  present 
a  marble  statue  to  the  Town-hall,  and  that  Mr. 
Keyworth,  having  given  such  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  would  be  called  upon  again  to  exercise 
his  talent.  We  congratulate  the  artist  on  his 
success,  and  we  congratulate  the  liberal  and 
patriotic  members  of  the  Hull  Corporation,  who 
have  thus  shown  that  the  spirit  which  made 
the  great  house  of  De  la  Pole  famous  is  not 
extinct  in  the  town  for  which  Sir  William  de 
la  Pole  obtained  the  first  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  If  aldermen  and  sheriffs  of  London  were 
as  enlightened  and  generous  as  those  of  Hull, 
it  would  be  a  proud  day  for  the  metropolis. 
But  our  London  dignitaries  seem  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  with  their  hands  folded  and  their 
pockets  buttoned  up  under  the  shadow  of  Mr. 
Peabody. 
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ADAPTABILITY  OP  OUR 
NATIVE  PLANTS  TO  PURPOSES  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

BY  EDTVAED  HELiME,  F.L.S. 


Oiu-  second  illustration  is  based  upon  the 
King-cup,  or  Marsh  Marigold  [Caltha  pnlu- 
stris),  a  plant  by  no  means  uncommonly  met 
with  in  marshy  ground,  water- courses,  and 
such  lilie  localities.  It  may  frequently  be 
found  in  tidal  streams,  growing  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  at  high  tide  it  is  completely  covered  ; 
we  have  thus  seen  it  from  the  towing-paths  by 


the  side  of  the  Thames,  flourishing  in  great 
vigour  and  beauty,  and  at  full  tide  swaying 
with  the  force  of  the  stream  at  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  two  feet  from  the  surface.  In  such 
situations  the  plant  grows  with  luxuriance,  and 
from  the  large  size  and  brilliant  yellow  of  its 
■  star-like  flowers,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
I  rich  green  foliage,  and  the  long  succulent  stems. 


Part  YI. 

Uesi  mixg  the  consideration  of  the  adaptability 
of  many  of  our  familiar  plants  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  designer  in  the  decoration  of  sur¬ 
face  or  relief  ornament,  we  give  in  the  present 
part  examples  of  the  ornamental  treatment  of 
eight  plants,  all  of  them  of  frequent  occurrence, 
so  common,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  them  must 
be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  but 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have,  so  far 

a. s  our  experience  extends,  been  rarely,  if  ever, 
introduced  into  Art- work.  The  rose  and  thistle, 
from  their  heraldic  application  as  the  badges  of 
England  and  Scotland  respectively,  maj^  be  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  old  carvings,  the  bindweed  is 
not  uncommonly  used  both  in  medimval  and 
modem  Art,  but  the  campion,  king-cup,  fever¬ 
few,  daflbdil,  and  harebell  have  by  no  means,  as 
it  aj)pear.s  to  us,  received  the  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  followers  of  Decorative  Art  which 
they  may  fairly  claim. 

Our  first  illustration  is  based  upon  the  Dog- 
iiosF,  {Rosa  caniua),  the  commonest  of  our  nu¬ 
merous  species  of  English  wild  rose — a  family 
which,  like  the  brambles,  willows,  and  others, 
lias  by  some  botanists  been  cut  up  into  several 
species  from  more  or  less  obvious  botanical  marks, 
frequently  of  a  nature,  however,  which  subjects 
them  to  bo  by  other  observers  considered  as 
mere  vailations  depending  upon  chance  external 
influences ;  thus,  while  one  writer  reduces  the 
various  rose  fomis  to  five  specific  types,  another, 
of  equally  high  status,  mentions  nineteen  sjiecies 
as  occurnng  in  Dritain.  This  refinement  of 
scientific  observation  will,  however,  be  of  no 
real  service  to  the  designer :  for  his  purpose  the 
dog-rose,  the  most  familiar  of  our  Engli.sh  species, 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  typical  flower.  The 
garden  varieties  of  roses  are  derived  from  the  Rosa 
of  Southern  Europe,  the  R.  ludica,  an 
Asiatic  sjiccies,  and  many  others.  The  sweet- 
briar,  Jt  ruhii/inosa,  one  of  our  wild  English 
species,  is  also  a  favourite  in  many  gardens  from 
the  fragrance  of  its  leaves  when  prc.ssed  in  the 
hand.  'J'lie  word  rose  is  derived,  according  to 
some  authors,  from  the  Celtic  rhos,  w'hich  is  in 
tuni  derived  from  the  adjective  rhodd,  red; 
whih-  otlii  rs  affirm  that  it  descends  to  us  from 
the  Latin  rosa,  itself  deduced  from  the  Greek 
rodon.  derived  from  cruthros,  red  ;  but  we  are 
uniible  to  give  any  clue  to  the  moaning  of  the 
]>refix  in  the  familiar  Engli.sh  name,  the  same 
idea  fil  ing  expressed  in  the  spcfufic  word  caniua. 
in  tile  Kn-nefi  rose  dc  chicu,  and  the  German 
.  'J'he  rose,  though  commonly  met 
with  in  ornament  tlirongfiout  the  whole  of  the 
Iieeor.ited  and  I’erpendicular  periods  of  Gothic, 
is  more  esjiceially  found  in  tin-  latter,  since  it  was 
then  employed,  not  merely  on  its  own  merits, 
hnt  also  as  the  badge  of  the  Tudors;  hence,  as 
r:  fienildie  form,  we  frei|uenlly  meet  with  it  in 
seeiilar  no  less  than  in  ecclesiastical  work.  Ex- 
amjih  s  of  the  heraldic  use  of  the  rose  are  very 
nurneroiif; ;  it  maj-  merely  snlliee  to  mention 
Hamilton  Court  and  Henry  N'll.’s  Cli.apel  at 
Westminster  a.H  abounding  in  illustrations.  In 
the  ehiireh  at  Hawton,  Nottinghamshire,  in  a 
H.euiotiired  representation  of  the  Itesunection, 
there  is  a.s  a  background,  a  very  elaborate  and 

b. suitifiil  diapf  r  of  the  rose — its  leaves,  flowiTS, 
and  buds  being  all  cmjiloyed  ;  thi.s,  a.e  Hie  Rose 
of  Sh.aroTi,  may  he  considered  as  introduced  in 
a  .symbolic  sense.  A  golden  rose  haa  from  time  to 
time  been  given  by  the  popes  to  those  whom  they 
more  c-spccially  desired  to  reward  for  services 
rendered  to  the  church  :  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land  recei-. cd,  together  with  his  title  “  Defender 
of  the  Faith.”  this  mark  of  honour  from  J’ope 
.Mexander  VI.  The  dog-rose  will  be  found  in 
flower  in  earlj’  summer ;  the  colour  of  the 
blos.sfjms  varv'ing  on  different  shrubs  from  pure 
whib-  to  a,  deep  pink;  the  brilliant  scarlet  fruit, 
an  equally  ornamental  feature,  being  met  with 
as  the  season  advances. 


UOG-nO.SE. 

it  becomes  a  striking  feature  even  in  the  mass  of 
bold  healthy  vegetation  so  commonly  found  by 
the  edges  of  a  water-course ;  these,  therefore, 
are  the  characters  which,  in  embodying  the 
plant  in  any  design,  we  must  endeavour  to  en¬ 
force.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  early  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  use  of  the  marsh  marigold,  except 


before  the  attention  its  ornamental  features 
would  have  been  perceived  and  permanently 
embodied  in  some  capital  or  spandrel.  The 
generic  name  Callha  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  cup,  and  expressively  points 
out  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  fonn  of  the  flower, 
while  the  specific  Jinmc,  ])alHstri.s,\s  drawn  from 


The  subject  of  our  third  illustration  is  derived 
from  the  Feveritav  {(:hrysa)dliemimi  par- 
thenium),  a  plant  widely  distributed  over  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  at  the  same  time  with  doubtful  claims 
to  he  considered  a  true  native ;  it  is,  however, 
thoroughly  at  home  in  those  places  in  which  it 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  from  the  clear  white 
daisy-like  flowers,  and  the  delicate  green  of  its 


KIXG-CUP. 

in  one  page  of  a  fifteenth-century  illustration. 
And  this  is  the  more  curious  since  the  name 
marigold  has  reference  to  its  use  in  the  church- 
decoration  of  the  Middle  Ages,  upon  those  days 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  festivals  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  we  should  natu¬ 
rally,  therefore,  have  thought  that  thus  brought 


the  Latin  palus,  a  marsh,  and  clearly  indicates 
the  localities  naturally  chosen  by  the  plant. 
The  plant  will  be  found  in  flower  in  the  spring, 
remaining  for  a  considerable  time  in  full  bloom, 
and  from  its  perennial  nature,  will,  when  once 
established  in  any  locality,  soon  become  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  the  flora  of  the  district. 


handsome  foliage,  it  merits  the  attention  of 
designers  of  Ornamental  Art.  Erom  its  light¬ 
ness,  and  the  deep  cutting  of  the  leaves,  the  fever¬ 
few  would  be  found  of  more  service  in  painted 
or  engraved  ornament  than  in  any  kind  of  relief 
work.  The  feverfew  has  a  reputation  among 
herbalists  as  a  bitter  and  tonic  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
before  the  introduction  of  quinine  and  such-like 


The  Daffodil  {Xai-dssKS,  psci(do-na?-cissus). 
This  beautiful  flower  will  be  found  of  value  to 
the  designer,  for  its  own  inherent  beauty,  and 
also  more  especially  in  combination  with  the 
primrose,  wild  hyacinth,  or  cowslip,  in  any 
design  where  it  is  desirable  to  embody  the  idea 
of  spring,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  strilcing 
plants  of  that  season  of  the  year.  The  daffodil 
may  be  found  in  meadows  and  copses,  and  is 
generally  abundant  throughout  England ,  though 
in  many  cases  probably  as  an  escape  from  the 
cottage-garden.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  is 
never  met  with  except  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Where  the  daffodil  has  once  established 
itself  it  grows  with  great  freedom,  and  will 
generally  be  met  with  i'n  profusion,  though  it  is 
so  local  in  its  growth,  that  even  if  abundant  in 
any  one  spot,  it  may  frequently  be  sought  for 
in  vain  throughout  the  rest  of  a  district.  The 
flowers,  of  a  pure  and  brilliant  yellow,  grow 
singly  upon  the  stalks,  each  rising  directly  from 
the  root.  The  daflbdil  has  a  very  wide  area  of 
distribution,  being  met  with  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
the  south-west ;  it  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
characteristic  plants  of  the  meadows  and  hill¬ 
side  pastures  of  Spain,  together  with  the  two- 
flowered  narcissus  (rV.  hi-floruts),  a  plant  which, 
though  abundant  in  Southern  Europe,  has  never 
been  naturalised  in  England.  It  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  cultivation,  and  will  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  daffodil  from  the 
flowers  being  generally  in  pairs  upon  the  stem, 
and  from  their  creamy  white  or  straw  colour. 
The  generic  name  Narcissus  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  stupor,  in  allusion  to  the 
heavy  and  powerful  odour  of  another  species,  the 
N.  pocficus.  We  have  introduced  together  with 
the  plant  itself  in  our  design,  the  brimstone 
butterfly  :  an  insect  which,  though  developed 
from  the  chrysalis  in  autumn,  hybernates  in 
some  sheltered  spot,  and  is  the  first  butterfly 
that  greets  us  in  the  spring  ;  on  this  account, 
and  from  its  beautiful  form  and  colour  (a  pure 
sulphur  yellow,  with  one  bright  spot  of  pure 
orange  in  the  centre  of  each  wing),  it  may 
very  legitimately  be  added.  Its  entomological 
name  is  the  Goncptcryx  rhamni,  or,  literally,  the 
angle-winged  Imtterfly  (Gk.  gouia,  an  angle, 
pteryx,  a  wing),  that , feeds,  [in  its  larva  state, 
on  the  li/iaiiDuis,  or  buckthorn. 

The  Sfeaii-plctme  Thistle  {Cnrduus  lancco- 
latus)  has  been  selected  as  the  subject  of  our 
seventh  example.  It  may  very  commonly  be  met 
with  in  hedge-banks  and  waste  ground,  attaining 
to  a  height  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  forming 
a  very  ornamental  and  conspicuous  object.  Its 
emploj^ment  in  heraldry  with  the  motto  nemo 
ME  iMFUNE  LACESsiT,  as  the  badge  of  Scotland,  is 
so  well  known,  that  the  mere  mention  of  the 
fact  will  suffice  to  recall  it  to  the  memory  of  our 
readers ;  but  this  application  of  it,  and  its 
frequent  recurrence  in  all  circumstances  where 
the  national  emblems  are  introduced,  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  designer  should  be  familiar 
with  the  plant  he  will  thus  have  to  treat. 
There  are  several  indigenous  species  of  thistle, 
some  one  or  two  of  them  laying  claim  to  their 
right  to  be  considered  the  true  Scottish  badge, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence  will  we  think  be 
found  to  point  to  the  spear-plume  thistle  as 
that  most  entitled  to  the  honour.  Of  these  the  C. 
mcn'iauus,  or  milk  thistle,  one  of  ourrarer  native, 
or  at  least  naturalised,  species,  has  a  particu¬ 
larly'  ornamental  effect  from  the  veins  upon  the 
leaves  being  of  a  clear  milky-white,  the  rest  of 
the  leaf  being  of  the  normal  green  colour. 

The  Harebell  [Campanula  rot  and  i folia')  has 
supplied  us  with  the  material  for  our  remaining 
illustration.  It  may  generally  be  found  in 
profusion^on  dry  and  hilly  pastures  and  heaths, 
though  by  no  means  in  such  localities  exclu¬ 
sively,  as  the  road-side  hedge-bank  is  another 
favourite  spot.  There  are  ten  species  in¬ 
digenous  to  England,  most  of  them  of  great 
beauty  and  adaptability  to  Art-requirements  ; 
of  these  we  may  in  particular  mention  the 
C.  hederaeca,  the  ivy-leaved  campanula,  a  little 
plant  by  no  means  uncommon  in  moist  shady 
pastures  and  swampy  low-lydng  ground.  The 
present  species  is  abundant  everywhere  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  The  Canter¬ 
bury  bell  [C.  onedium)  is  an  allied  and  familiar 
garden  species. 


more  powerful  remedies,  would  possess  a  valued 
and  considerable  remedial  virtue.  The  familiar 
English  name  implies  this,  and  is  one  of  the 
numerous  class  of  names,  as  eymbright,  gout- 
weed,  hungroot,  livelong,  wormwood,  &c.,  given 
to  plants  in  recognition  of  their  real  or  fancied 
medicinal  use. 

The  Campion  [Lychnis  diurna)  is  another 
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plant  M'ell  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  orna- 
mentist,  the  form  of  the  flower  and  the  sheathing 
of  the  stem  by'  the  pairs  of  leai'es  being  valu¬ 
able  and  characteristic  ornamental  features.  The 
Lychnis  diurna  is  to  be  met  with  in  moist  hedge- 
banks,  and  more  especially  those  that  are 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  delicate  pink,  scentless,  and  opening  in  the 


CONVOLVULUS. 

early  morning:  differing  in  all  these  respects 
from  the  Lychnis  vespertina,  a  very  similar  plant 
in  general  appearance,  but  having  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  slight  odour,  and  opening  in  the 
evening.  The  white  campion  has  generally'  a 
more  robust  and  coarser  character  of  growth 
than  the  pink  campion,  and  appears  to  delight 
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in  more  open  situations.  By  many'  botanists, 
however,  these  two  plants  are  considered  as 
closely  allied,  the  pink  campion  being  regarded 
as  merely  a  variety  of  the  white,  and  both 
referred  to  as  the  Lychnis  dioica.  The  specific 
names  diurna  and  vespertina  refer  to  the  times 
of  flowering,  the  morning  and  evening  resjiec- 
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tively  ;  while  the  generic  name  Lychnis,  common  subject  of  our  fifth  illustration,  and  botanically 
to  all  the  species,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  known  as  the  Ualystcgia  sepium,  is  one  of  our 
word  for  lamps,  the  thick  downy  covering  on  most  familiar  plants  ;  large  surfaces  of  our 
the  leaves  of  the  white  campion  having  at  one  hedgerows  (Lat.  segie,  a  hedge)  being  covered  by 
time  been  employ'ed  in  the  manufacture  of  its  graceful  leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  It 
.wicks  for  use  in  lamps.  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  abundant  through - 

The  large  Convolvulus,  or  Bindwef.d,  the  out  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  very'  local 


in  Scotland.  The  so-called  convolvulus  major 
of  the  garden  is  the  Lpomcca  purpurea,  a  species 
very  widely  spread  over  the  tropical  and  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  earth.  Many  of  the 
family  possess  active  medicinal  qualities,  and 
preparations  from  them  are  found  in  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia.  The  English  species  also  were 
at  one  time  thus  employed,  but  Gerarde,  the 


great  medical  botanist  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  will  not  admit  that  they'  possess  any 
virtue,  but  rather  the  contrary.  “  They  are  not 
fit  for  medicine,  and  unprofitable  weeds,  and 
hurtful  to  each  thing  that  groweth  next  them, 
and  were  only  administered  by  runnegate  phy- 
sickmongers,  quacksalvers,  old  women  leeches, 
abusers  of  physick,  and  deceivers  of  people.” 
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sal:ma.cis. 

EXGHAVED  I'llOM  THE  STATUE  OF  T.  BROCK. 

The  story  of  Salmacis,  the  nymph  of  the 
fountain  so  called,  at  Caria,  near  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  is  one  of  the  fictions  of  which  so 
many  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  waitings  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Eoman  poets.  Ovid 
refers  to  it  in  his  “  Metamorphoses”: — 

“  Xow  in  the  limpid  streems  she  view’d  his  foco  ;* 
And  dress’d  lier  inmge  in  the  iioating  glass  : 

On  beds  of  leaves  slic  now  repos’d  her  limbs, 
gather’d  jioircrs  that  greic  alout  her  streams, 

A, at  then  hy  chance  teas  gathering  as  she  stood 
7'o  i  i'  tr  the  log.  ...... 

Fain  would  she  meet  the  youth  with  hasty  feet. 

She  fain  woidd  meet  him,  but  refused  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  wore  set  with  nicest  care, 

-Vnd  well  deserv’d  to  be  reputed  fair.” 

Hrydex’s  'Translation,  Book  iv. 

A  quaint,  but  most  eloquent  Scottish 
divine,  the  late  Eev.  Edward  Irving,  whose 
pulpit  oratory  took  London  almost  by  storm 
in  our  younger4days,!when  speaking  of  the 
idolatry  of  sense  and  its  effects,  said :  “In 
the  rude  and  barbarous  conditions  of 
society,  where  the  intellect  is  still  in  its 
embryo  state,  or  cultivated  only  for  the 
gratification  of  the  sense,  they  begin  by 
giving  to  their  ideas  of  God  a  sensible  form, 
being  able  to  conceive  of  no  abstract  power, 
dignity,  or  beauty,  save  that  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  form ;  and  because  the  human 
form  is  most  noble,  their  deities  have  that 
form,  with  exaggeration  of  those  features 
wherein  the  chief  virtue  of  the  god  is 
imagined  to  reside.  And  if  the' Arts  have 
kept  pace  with  their  ideas,  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  they  do  then  call  upon  the  artist  to 
present  to  the  sense  the  best  effigies  which 
he  can  make  of  that  grace,  strength, 
majesty,  and  loveliness  which  they  have 
imagined  in  their  god ;  and  there  the 
idolatrj'  of  the  sense  keepeth  pace  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  imagination.” 

There  is  nothing  surprising,  nothing 
contrary  to  reason,  in  this  combined  idol¬ 
atry  of  the  sense  and  the  imagination  as 
applied  to  the  works  either  of  painter  or 
sculptor.  The  formative  Arts  are  in  them¬ 
selves  material,  though  capable  of  being 
spiritualised;  thej' are  imitative  also,  and 
must  have  for  their  origin  something  pre¬ 
existent,  .something  with  which  the  eye  is 
familiar,  yet  capable  of  receiving  higher 
attributes  of  grace  and  beauty  tlian  those 
which  may  actually  belong  to  them ;  and 
here  the  fancy  or  imagination  of  the  artist 
uomfs  in  to  give  to  his  ideal  “effigy”  the 
utmost  attractivene.ss  of  beauty,  and  ex- 
pre.-sion,  and  form,  he  is  capable  of  impart¬ 
ing  to  it.  It  was  with  this  object  the 

ul{itor‘'  of  Gi-eece  worked  upon  the  marble 
that  Hyrnbolised  their  divinities,  and  adorned 
the  temples  in  which  they  worshipped,  and 
ofr<To<l  r^acrilico  tf>,  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  their  uoiintry  ;  and  it  is  with  the  same 
object  that  tlie  best  sculptors  of  every  age 
and  land  have  striven  in  the  juosecution 
of  their  labours. 

The  sculjitor  who  adojits  a  subject 
-uggested  to  him  by  the  de.scrijitive  writing 
of  s^ime  Greek  or  lioman  author,  must 
especially  endeavour  to  form  his  model  on 
the  same  “  lines  ”  as  those  emplo5'cd  by  the 
great  artists  of  old;  and  Mr.  Ifrock,  who, 
by  the  way,  we  may  speak  of  as  a  rising 
sculptor  of  great  promise,  has  evidently 
worked  in  this  direction  in  his  statue  of 
‘  S  dmai-is.’  We  have  italicised  the  lines  of 
f)vid  which  particularly  gave  him  the  idea 
of  his  statue  :  the  figure  in  attitude  and 
oxpr-  -^sion  is  exceedingly  animated  ;  there 
is  much  elegance  in  the  arrangement 
throughout,  while  the  modelling  of  the 
flesh  is  firm  and  tnithful. 

*  Hcrniaphrcxlituf>. 


THE  WORKMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  is  now  as  complete  as  it 
is  expected  to  be  :  all  the  contributions  are 
placed  :  if  there  be  yet  space  to  spare — and 
there  is  plenty  —  the  huge  extent  of 
“ground  ”  to  be  covered  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Certainly  it  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  visitor  that  the  supply  is  thin :  ‘he 
looks  around  and  sees  infinitely  less  than  he 
had  calculated  on  seeing  ;  and  the  sensation 
is  disappointment  before  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  contents.  Making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  many  and  serious  difficulties  which 
the  managers  could  not  overcome,  there'ean 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  falls  short 
of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and,  we 
think,  might  have  been.  We  may  have 
been  led  to  expect  too  much,  for  there  has 
rarely  been  a  public  purpose  so  liberally 
supported ;  the  press  upheld  it  universally ; 
a  large  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  “guarantors;”  special  messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  several  states  of 
Europe ;  and  agents  were  employed  in 
all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

Although  ostensibly  a  workmen’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  extensive 
employers  from  being  contributors :  the 
only  condition  being  that  they  should 
name  the  artisan  by  whom  the  work 
exposed  was  actually  executed — which  they 
are  generally  willing  to  do.  We  should 
print  a  very  long  list  if  it  contained  all  the 
leading  manufacturers  who  are  absent :  but 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  our  columns 
might  enumerate  those  who  are  present ; 
of  our  Art-manufacturers,  indeed,  there  are 
barely  a  score  who  enter  appearance  at  the 
Workmen’s  International  Exhibition. 

To  begin  with  the  foreign  department  : 
Erance  is  not  represented  at  all ;  Spain  is 
in  the  same  position ;  Prussia  is  almost  in 
the  same  state ;  Austria  has  a  few  objects 
of  secondary  merit ;  *  Belgium  has  given 
little  or  no  help ;  Denmark  has  fitted  up 
an  attractive  case — but  it  is  solely  by 
contributions  of  the  general  agent  in  New 
Bond  Street — we  do  not  imagine  that 
any  of  the  goods  came  direct  from  the 
manufacturers ;  Bavaria  sends  a  few  poor 
examples  of  earthenware  ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  foreign  department  rests  upon 
Italy.  Bj'-  some  lucky  chance,  or,  pos¬ 
sibly,  by  the  enterprise  of  some  energetic 
“  helper  ”  of  that  country,  Italy  comes  out 
in  great  strength ;  but  for  this  aid,  indeed, 
the  contributions  of  the  Continent  would 
have  been  a  source  of  humiliation  and  not 
pride. 

We  confess  that  such  results  cause  us 
some  surprise.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
apathy  of  the  various  manufacturers  of  the 
several  states  of  Europe.  We  should  have 
supposed  there  were  hundreds  in  Erance, 
in  Austria,  in  Belgium,  in  Prussia,  and 
some  oven  in  Spain  and  Bavaria  and  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden,  who  would,  if  the  case 
had  been  properly  put  before  them,  gladly 
have  availed  themselves  of  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  submit  their  “wares”  to  the 
insijection  of  British — buyers.  There  is  in 
those  kingdoms  a  very  exaggerated  notion 
of  English  wealth  ;  a  pretty  general  idea 
that  “  things  of  beauty  ”  need  only  be  seen 
to  bo  purchased  here  ;  yet  the  producers 
almost  universally  seem  to  have  resisted 


•  llfir  Klein,  liowevcr,  )irs  fit.totl  up  a  largo  ca.se 
which  he  exliihitH  licrc  ;  but  tlic  objects  lie  sliows  i.sSue 
from  his  eBtabli.slimont  in  Great  Marlborough  Street : 
thoyeompriso  the  vaiions  productions  for  which  the 
Aiistriiin  has  made  a  renown— especially  the  minor 
utilities  in  ormolu  and  leather  :  these  are  of  great 
beauty  in  design  and  execution. 


temptation,  and  have  been  deaf  to  the 
alluring  arguments,  no  doubt  held  out  to 
them  by  the  representatives  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  International  Exhibition. 

The  good  will  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson — 
always  indefatigable  in  forwarding  any 
project  that  can  manifest  and  develop  the 
resources  of  India — has  placed  a  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  objects  of  Indian 
manufacture  between  the  Foreign  and 
British  divisions,  but  these  are  nearly  all 
that  represent  our  colonies  or  possessions 
beyond  our  own  sea-boundary. 

We  are,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
many  “allowances”  we  are  bound  and 
willing  to  make,  grievously  disappointed 
that  the  Workmen’s  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  no  better  than  it  is  ;  especially  as 
we  well  know  the  continual  labour  of  many 
months  bestowed  by  hon.  secretaries  and 
committee  to  realise  their  own  hopes  and 
the  expectations  of  the  country. 

Italy,  as  we  have  intimated,  stands  nobly 
out,  and  honourably  contrasts  with  other 
states  of  Europe :  in  any  exhibition  the 
wood-carvings  of  Frullini,  Ferrari,  and 
Gajani,  all  of  Florence,  would  hold  fore¬ 
most  places  :  they  are,  indeed  (those  of 
Frullini  especially),  of  unsurpassed  excel¬ 
lence,  of  the  best  order  of  design,  carved 
with  consummate  skill.  The  jewellery  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Accarisi  and  Torrini  (those  of 
the  latter  being  chiefly  mosaics)  are  admir¬ 
able  examples  of  Art,  not  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  make  us  content  with  the  absence  of 
Castellani,  yet  only  next  in  merit  to  the 
productions  of  that  great  master.  But  if 
Castellani  exhibits  no  works  in  precious 
metals,  he  shows  a  marvellously  beautiful 
collection  of  works  in  earthenware,  based 
on  models  of  the  best  Italian,  the  old 
Capo  di  Monte  and  other  “styles,”  but  from 
original  designs  by  his  son,  a  younger 
Castellani,  who  is  in  truth  an  artist.  But 
no  wonder  ;  he  has  been  educated  in,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  school  of  Europe. 

Italy  has  also  sent  several  marble  statues, 
one  of  which  is  an  exquisite  work — ‘  The 
Boy  Tasso,’  by  Torrelli. 

Messrs.  Bergen  (who  are  general  agents 
for  the  productions  of  Denmark)  have 
furnished  a  case  of  beautiful  examples 
of  goldsmith’s  work,  chiefly  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Christisen,  of  Copenhagen.  We 
made  our  readers  acquainted  with  their 
character  by  engraving  many  of  them  in 
1867.  Messrs.  Borgen  have  j^also  another 
case  filled  with  admirable  specimens  of 
vases,  figures,  S^Q.^ra.  terra-cotta:  these  will 
attract,  as  they  ought  to  do,  both  admirers 
and  buyers;  for  they  are  sold  at  prices 
singularly  small,  considering  their  positive 
worth. 

We  turn  from  the  foreign  department, 
certainly  with  a  “  shrug,”  yet  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  Italy  for  having  ;  come  to  the 
rescue;  but  we  are  by  no  means  largely 
cheered  when  we  walk  up  and  down  the 
short  avenues  that  divide  the  contributions 
of  British  producers.  It  is  vain  to  ask 
where  is  this,  that,  and  the  other,  who  might 
have  been  present — and  who  ought  to  have 
been.  We  look  first  for  the  contributors 
of  porcelain  and  earthenware :  excepting 
the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Worcester,  the 
return  is  nil.  Mr.  Binns  has  indeed  sent 
some  of  the  very  best  of  the  productions  of 
that  renowned  establishment :  they  are 
such  as  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by 
any  fahricant  of  France';  and  he  has  given 
us  the  names  of  the  artists  by  whom  they 
were  designed  and  painted.  No  doubt  they 
are  pupils  of  that  school :  their  names  are 
not  familiar  to  us  as  are  those  of  some  of 
the  earlier  workers  in  that  style.  All  honour 
then  to  Messrs.  Josiah  Rushton,  Scott 
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Callowhill  and  James  Callowh.ill,  and 
Josiah  Davis,  'wlio  submit  to  us  these  verit¬ 
able  productions  in  Fine  Art.  Some  paint¬ 
ings  by  Miss  Bayley,  for  Messrs.  Minton, 
are  also  of  considerable  merit. 

Some  cups  and  saucers  (one  especially, 
gilt),  painted  by  H.  J.  Kane,  for  Thomas 
Barlow,  of  Longton,  are  of  much  ability 
and  good  promise. 

There  is  nothing  more  under  this  head 
that  demands  notice. 

The  glass  is  even  of  less  importance  than 
the  porcelain;  some  clever  engraved  ex¬ 
amples  are  shown  by  Thomas  Barnes,  of 
Birmingham,  while  those  of  Davis,  of  that 
town,  manifest  skill  and  some  originality. 
One  or  two  cases  contain  other  specimens, 
neither  good  nor  bad,  and  that  is  all.  We 
may,  perhaps,  except  a  few  shown  by  a 
society — the  Society  for  the  Employment 
of  Women. 

Under  the  head  “  Ornamental  Metal- 
Work”  we  have  some  thoroughly  good 
specimens  of  plating  and  electro-plating, 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Mappin  and  Webb  ; 
designed  and  made  by  artists  and  artisans 
in  their  employ — Jefferson,  Barrett,  Finlay, 
Badger,  and  others  :  we  give  the  names  as 
we  find  them  in  the  catalogue.  Some  iron¬ 
work  for  churches  has  been  sent  by  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Son,  and  some  admirably  engraved 
brass-work  by  W.  J.  Bastard,  of  Olerken- 
well.  They  are  “  saw-pierced.” 

By  far  the  most  attractive  contribution 
under  this  head  is  the  collection  of  imita¬ 
tion  jewels  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Jeffreys, 
of  Tottenham  Court  Eoad.  They  are  posi¬ 
tively  marvellous  :  it  is  impossible,  without 
minute  inspection,  to  distinguish  the  mock 
from  the  real — with  reference  either  to  the 
imitated  jewels  or  the  imitated  gold  in 
which  they  are  set.  It  seems  only  in  idea 
that  the  one  is  more  valuable  than  the 
other ;  yet  the  one  is  charged  for  in  pennies 
while  the  prices  of  the  other  are  in  pounds 
— the  real  being  240  times  the  worth  of 
the  imitations.  They  are  admirably  set  ; 
simply,  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  with  a 
sufficiency  of  ornamentation.  We  defy 
any  casual  observer  to  take  up  one  of  the 
emeralds  or  opals  and  believe  that  he  may 
be  its  possessor  for  a  few  shillings:  he 
might  wear  one  of  the  rings  or  the  shirt - 
studs  with  confidence,  in  the  assurance 
that  detection  is  impossible  without  sub¬ 
mitting  the  article  to  the  usual  tests. 

In  furniture  little  is  shown  that  is  novel 
or  of  much  merit.  There  is  not  in  the 
catalogue  the  name  of  a  single  one  of  our 
leading  manufacturers.  How  is  this  ? 
We  know  that  several  are  ready  and 
willing  to  give  the  names  of  the  artists  who 
design,  and  the  artisans  who  work,  for 
them;  yet  they  have  kept  entirely  aloof 
from  the  movement.  The  names  of  Jack- 
son  and  Graham,  Gillows,  Holland,  Trol¬ 
lope — in  short,  all  the  renowned  pro¬ 
ducers — do  not  appear  in  any  way  ;  but 
surely  we  might  have  expected  that  some 
of  their  workmen  would  have  exhibited  as 
employes  at  the  great  houses. 

Avery  admirably  carved  bedstead,  ‘  ‘  made 
and  lent  by  Mr.  G.  Pugh,”  is,  however,  an 
attraction  in  this  division.  Mr.  Blews,  of 
Birmingham,  sends  some  excellent  Gothic 
furniture,  carved — the  best  of  which  are 
the  production  of  Mrs.  Dawson :  they  are 
indeed  of  high  merit,  and  show  that  in 
this  class  of  Art  women  mav  compete  with 
men. 

Messrs.  Brookes  and  Crookes,  of  Sheffield, 
have  admirably  filled  a  case  with  specimens 
of  their  razors,  knives,  scissors,  &c.  This 
firm  has  established,  and  maintains,  a  high 
reputation  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
in  America.  The  articles  they  produce 

have  never  been  sui’passed  in  grace  and 
delicacy  of  manufacture  ;  but  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  only  intrinsic  excellence, 
they  pay  great  attention  to  design,  and 
give  to  their  productions,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  all  the  value  which  can  be  derived 
from  Art.  The  scissors,  especially,  are  an 
article  of  much  elegance.  Shirley,  of 
Sheffield,  has  also  some  thoroughly  good 
articles  in  this  way. 

If  a  curiosity  in  Art- manufacture  is 
sought  for,  it  will  be  found  in  a  full  case 
beside  the  machine  that  produces  its  con¬ 
tents  :  a  machine  so  delicate  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  producing  such  marvellous  effects, 
that  one  might  almost  believe  it  to  be 
endowed  with  thinking  intelligence.  It  is 
working  the  “silk  book-markers”  that 
have  made  renowned  the  name  of  “Stevens 
of  Coventry.”  His  work  commenced  with 
these  productions,  but  it  has  not  ended 
with  them.  When  we  noticed  these  efforts 
some  years  ago,  we  anticipated  advance. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  gone  far  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  the  art  has  ramified  in  his 
hands :  his  loom  now  produces  a  large 
number  of  personal  ornaments — brooches, 
sleeve-links,  ear-rings,  shirt-studs,  &c., 
the  ingenuity  of  which  cannot  be  too  much 
praised,  while  they  are  very  charmingly 
designed,  simple  flowers  being,  for  the  most 
part,  their  adornments.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  these  objects,  in  which  Art  is  well  and 
rightly  applied.  They  pretend  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  what  they  are— productions  of 
the  loom  :  if  hand-wrought  they  could  not 
be  better,  although  they  must  then  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  twenty  times  the  cost,  for  their 
marketable  value  is  very  little  indeed  ;  yet 
no  lady  could  be  degraded  by  wearing 
them  :  the  value  of  a  thing  is  not  always 
what  it  will  bring.  We  urge  our  readers 
to  see  and  examine  this  collection,  and  to 
watch  the  wonderful  loom  as  it  calls  them 
into  being. 

We  have  noticed  the  objects  that  seemed 
most  attractive  in  the  Workmen’s  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  :  there  are  single  ob¬ 
jects,  however,  that  demand  notice,  and 
upon  these  we  shall  briefly  comment. 

The  “Bog-oak  ornaments”  of  Ireland 
are  contributed  by  Jacques  of  Dublin,  and 
Gibson  of  Belfast :  the  well-known  names 
of  leading  producers  of  this  class  of  goods 
are  absent.  Those  of  Mr.  Gibson  are  very 
varied,  and  of  considerable  merit. 

A  temple  and  fountain  of  wrought  iron, 
made  by  Davidson,  for  Messrs.  Barnard 
and  Bishops  of  Norwich,  is  an  example  of 
admirable  workmanship. 

A  word  of  praise  is  demanded  for  J.  T. 
Wilson,  “joinei’,”  of  Newman  Street,  who 
shows  an  excellent  pulpit,  and  a  lectern,  in 
carved  oak. 

Of  wood-carving  there  are  some  very 
good  examples  :  a  panel  by  J.  Osmond  is 
“  first  class;  ”  so  is  a  knight  on  horseback, 
by  J.  S.  Teape.  There  are  some  meritorious 
miniature  -  frames,  charmingly  designed 
and  wrought,  by  G.  H.  Bull ;  and  several 
skifully  turned  pillars  by  T.  J.  Olley.  A 
gilt  table,  composed  of  orchids  and  ferns 
by  Gonne,  of  Dublin,  demands  notice. 

Conspicuous  in  this  department  is  a  case 
containing  several  objects  carved  in  box¬ 
wood,  by  Mr.  G.  Stone  Thorpe,  of  Hast¬ 
ings.  They  are  of  considerable  excellence, 
well  and  skilfully  designed,  and  executed 
with  much  talent.  There  are  two  minia¬ 
ture  busts  of  a  negro  and  negress,  and 
another  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  latter 
being  wrought  from  later  photographs  of 
the  great  author.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
likeness ;  the  character  and  expression  of 
the  man  have  been  happily  caught,  while 

the  work  has  marked  artistic  merit.  The 
busts  of  the  negro  and  negress  are  wrought 
from  “  submarine  oak,”  a  material  very 
difficult  to  be  procured.  These  specimens 
had  for  many  centuries,  no  doubt,  lain 
underneath  the  sea:  it  is  of  course  only 
the  “  heart  of  oak  ”  that  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  artist.  Mr.  Thorpe  also  ex¬ 
hibits  a  frame  composed  of  wild  flowers : 
he  has  himself  designed  as  well  as  carved 
it :  the  work  is  entitled  to  high  praise. 

The  imitation  woods  and  marbles  exhi¬ 
bited  by  John  Taylor,  of  Edgeware  Eoad, 
are  of  the  very  highest  merit :  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  that  his  works  are  not 
actual  marbles  highly  polished.  A  word 
of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  those  by 
Winnifrith,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  galleries  contain  principally  speci¬ 
mens  of  needle-work ;  of  which  those  of 
Belfast,  in  ladies’  embroidery,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and;  the  best.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  collection  that  has  no  business 
there — its  more  fitting  position  would  be 
a  place  of  honour  underneath :  it  consists 
of  various  imitations  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
exhibited  with  a  number  of  well-executed 
vases  and  “  flower-pans  ”  in  earthenware; 

“  exposed  ”  by  M.  Benizil,  Eue  de  Duras, 

Paris.  They  are  certainly  very  clever 
imitations,  and  may  grace  any  of  the 
drawing-rooms  of  England. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  gallery  several  large  frames, 
containing  drawings  and  objects  for  study. 

We  trust  they  have  been  found  attractive 
and  useful :  we  doubt,  however,  if  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  visitors  have  given 
them  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

The  machinery  in  motion  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  attractive  part  of  the  Exhibition :  it 
will  gratify  curiosity,  but  also  have  per¬ 
manent  influence  as  an  element  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  more  exten¬ 
sive  :  but  there  are  looms  at  work  (besides 
the  beautiful  example  that  creates  for  Mr. 
Stevens  his  charming  book-markers).  There 
is  a  type-founding  machine,  a  machine  for 
striking  medals,  a  machine  for  making 
needles  (worked  by  Crossley,  of  Alcester), 
and  there  are  sewing  machines  in  great 
variety. 

It  will  be  understood  that  our  remarks 
apply  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  Art  of 
the  exhibition :  in  the  machinery  and  in 
the  purely  useful  departments  there  is 
great  merit.  In  that  way,  indeed,  British 
artisans  surpass  those  of  any  other  country, 
but  in  the  arts  that  render  objects  of 
utility  or  adornment  graceful  or  beau¬ 
tiful,  they  continue  far  behind  continental 
competitors.  That  is  a  dismal  fact;  we 
reluctantly  admit  it  to  the  full.  If  there 
had  been  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  have  been  removed  by  “  the  Work¬ 
men’s  International  Exhibition.” 

Of  the  pictures  we  have  sufficiently 
spoken  :  the  collection  demands  no  notice — 
the  copies  are  for  the  most  part  deplorably 
bad.  It  is  well  to  know  that  working  men 
have  been  thus  employing  leisure  time ; 
we  hope  that  has  been  the  only  motive. 

To  exhibit  such  productions  is  neither  wise, 
nor  in  good  taste  :  they  may  supply  very 
good  and  very  pleasant  decorations  for 
their  own  parlours,  but  that  is  all. 

The  attendance  of  visitors,  especially  on 
evenings,  has  been  quite  as  large  as  could 
have  been  hoped  for:  a  “return”  is  daily 
printed  in  the  Times  and  in  other  papers. 

The  expenses  will  have  been  met  by  the 
receipts  ;  there  will  be  no  call  on  the  gua¬ 
rantors.  There  are  “refreshment-rooms” 
well  arranged  and  furnished  with  neces¬ 
saries,  but  pleasure  cannot  be  had  there 
without  much  and  irrational  cost. 
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THE  ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

lx  spite  of  very  persistent  and  energetic  efforts, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Alexandra  Park  have 
indulged  themselves  in  a  continuance  of  their 
internal  squabbles.  The  cost  of  this  luxury  can¬ 
not  be  set  down  at  less  than  £30,000  a  year,  so 
that  these  gentlemen  must  he  epicures  at  a 
quarrel.  Meantime  the  voice  of  indignation 
arises  from  the  neighbourhood.  Land  bought, 
houses  built,  shops  occupied,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  company  would  be  guided  bj'  more 
common-sense  principles  than  those  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  are  daily,  monthly,  annual, 
losses  to  the  holders.  The  inhabitants  have 
held  repeated  meetings  on  the  subject — indigna¬ 
tion  meetings,  they  would  be  called  in  America. 
And  we  are  informed  that  it  is  only  the  paraly¬ 
sis  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  war-cloud  that 
has  delayed  a  very  decided  effort  at  self-help. 
If  cash  down  be  paid  for  the  property  the 
owners  will  (they  say)  accept  it,  even  foregoing 
their  cherished  disputes  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
true  they  may  go  to  law  among  themselves 
for  the  division  of  the  price,  after  they  have 
sold  the  property  ;  and  this  reflection  allows  the 
idea  of  purchase  to  be  ranked  among  things 
practical. 

If,  or  rather  when  (for  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time),  the  Alexandra  Palace  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  men  of  this  world,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  proprietors  must  be  to  fill  it  with 
an  adequate  collection  of  works  of  Art.  The 
plan  proposed  for  this  purpose  is  the  organising 
of  a  series  of  Art-LTnions,  on  a  scale  not  hitherto 
attempted.  Art-objects  of  all  kinds  are  included 
in  the  scheme — works  of  Fine,  Applied,  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Art.  The  project  is  one  eminently 
deserving  the  attention  of  manufacturers.  An 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  organising  an 
exhibition  as  to  the  contents  of  which  they  will 
not  be  the  last  persons  consulted,  but  the  first. 
By  an  early  participation  in  the  scheme,  the 
principal  firms  of  our  great  industrial  centres 
can  secure  the  means  of  a  wide  and  repeated 
introduction  of  their  products  to  public  notice 
— a  mode  of  advertisement  ■which  they  cannot 
find  elsewhere.  By  taking  an  interest  in  the 
capital  -which  the  local  residents  propose  to 
raise,  the  ceramic  manufacturer,  the  textile 
manufacturer,  the  electrotypist,  the  bronzist, 
the  industrial  producer  of  almost  everj^  descrip¬ 
tion,  will  have  the  means  at  the  same  time  of 
selling  a  definite  amount  of  his  product,  and  of 
making  the  excellence  of  that  product  very 
widely  known  ;  first  by  exhibition  in  the  palace 
itself,  and  then  by  the  constant  exhibition  at 
the  home  of  the  fortun.ate  acquirer  of  the 
object  as  an  Art-Union  jtrize. 

Into  thf  details  of  the  ];lan  we  think  it  pre¬ 
mature  now  to  enter.  All  prizes  and  no  blanks 
i.--  too  good  to  be  true.  Still,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  risks  being  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  good  chances  raised  to  a  maximum, 
'i'hat,  however,  is  matter  for  future  investiga¬ 
tion.  Our  present  object  is  to  bespeak  the  very 
serious  attention  of  the  manufacturers  to  any 
apjK'iil  that  may  come  before  them  on  this 
Hubjf-ct,  as  wf:  have  ground  on  which  we  believe 
that  sueh  an  appeal  will  emanate  from  the 
residents  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  so  soon  as 
busin'  ‘  ■  at  all  resumes  its  ordinary  channels. 

•Something,  however,  we  would  say  as  to  the 
enormous  advantage  “the  peojde”  of  London, 
and  not  of  Lsmdon  only,  would  obtain  by  pre¬ 
serving  for  themselves  and  “  their  future’’  these 
beautiful  grounds  close  to  the  crowded  IMetro- 
polis.  It  will  be  a  source  of  grief  now,  and  of 
absolute  mourning  hereafter,  if  this  land  is  to 
be  covered  ■svith  vilbii*  and  houses :  one  of  the 
lungs  of  London  will  be  closed  up  ;  a  means  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  will  be  kept  away  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  an  open  and  health-giving  “  space,’’ 
we  shall  have  another  “endless  pile  of  brick.” 
Surely  some  actively  benevolent  man  will 
follow  the  many  examples  of  commercial  mag¬ 
nate.'!  of  the  provinces,  and  expend,  as  they 
have  done,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or  so  to 
give  “  a  park  to  the  people,”  to  bo  their  own 
while  graM  grows,  and  water  runs.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  offered  may  not  recur :  wo  con¬ 
fidently  hope  it  will  not  be  lost. 


THE  ART-JOUENAL. 


ART  IX  COXTIXEXTAL  STATES. 

Antwerp. — The  Eoyal  Academy  of  this  city 
has  elected  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  a  member  in 
place  of  the  late  M.  Overbeck ;  and  M.  Dyck- 
mans,  who  is  a  native  of  Antwerp,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Baron  Leys. 

Floiienge.  —  The  manufactory  of  Signor 
Giuseppe  Francini,  No.  97,  Via  Guelfa, 
Florence,  employs  some  sixty  persons  in  the 
fabrication  of  stained-glass  windows.  The 
artist  who  superintends  the  work  is  Ulysse  de 
Matteis,  some  of  whose  productions  were 
exhibited  in  London  in  1862.  He  gives  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  connections  of  the  various 
pieces  of  glass,  so  as  to  hide  the  junction  as 
far  as  possible,  a  mode  of  work  not  practised  by 
the  best  artists  of  the  most  brilliant  times  of 
window  jewellery.  Signor  de  Matteis  has 
already  executed  a  window  in  Or  San  Michele, 
a  church  rich  with  the  frescoes  of  Orcagna  and 
his  school.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  subject  of  a  window  in  San  Miniato.  In 
the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  he  has  executed 
six  windows,  with  two  figures  in  each,  and  two 
circular  windows.  Fie  has  also  been  employed 
to  protect  the  work  of  Giotto,  in  the  old 
pretorian  palace  called  Del  Bargello.  Finally, 
he  has  been  commissioned  by  Baron  Bettino  di 
Ricasoli  to  execute  four  windows  for  the 
Ricasoli  chapel,  in  the  castle  of  Brolio.  We 
congratulate  Florence  on  the  activity  thus 
displayed  in  the  noble  and  graceful  art  of 
staining  glass. 

Pams. — The  war  that  has  desolated  so  large 
a  part  of  France  during  the  last  few  weeks 
necessarily  limits  our  Art-news  to  a  very 
narrow  space.  Still  there  are  a  few  items 
to  be  recorded.  The  Grand  prix  de  Rome  has 
been  won  by  Jacques  F.  F.  Lematte,  a  young 
man  of  twenty  years  old,  and  a  pupil  of  M. 
Cabanel.  The  subject  for  the  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted  in  competition  -was  ‘  The  Death  of 
Messalina.’  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Pierre  O.  Mathieu,  also  a  pupil  of  M.  Cabanel 
and  M.  Cogniet ;  but  as  he  acquired  a  similar 
honour  last  year,  he  could  not  receive  it  a 
second  time,  and  it  was  given  to  Theobald 
Chartran,  another  of  M.  Cabanel’s  students. 
The  first  prize  for  sculpture — subject,  ‘Samson 
slaying  the  Lions’ — was  adjudged  to  Jules 
Isodore  Lafrance,  pupil  of  MM.  Duret  and 
Maillet  ;  the  second  to  Alfred  C.  Charles,  pupil 
of  MM.  Dumont  and  Bonnaissieux.  Achille 
Jacquet,  pupil  of  M.  Ilenriquel  Dupont,  gained 
the  first  prize  for  engraving;  and  Jules  L. 
Massard,  another  of  Dupont’s  pupils,  received 
the  second.  The  first  architectural  prize  was 
won  by  Albert  F.  T.  Thomas,  pupil  of  MM. 
Paccard  and  Vaudo^^er. — The  statue  of  Voltaire, 
by  Iloudon,  the  result  of  a  public  subscription, 
has  been  temporarily  placed  in  the  square  of 
the  Polytechnic  School.  By  a  decree  of  the 
new  French  government  the  conservation  of  the 
public  galleries,  &c.,  is  associated  with  the 
administration  of  Public  Works. — An  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  researches,  set  on  foot  by  M. 
Richard,  as  Minister  of  the  F’ine  Arts,  has  been 
arrested  by  the  war  and  the  revolution.  M. 
Alfred  Michiels  was  charged  with  a  mission  to 
discover  and  report  on  the  relics  of  mediaeval 
Art  yet  extant  in  Burgundy,  Franche  Comte, 
Lyonnois,  Province,  and  Languedoc.  In 
Dijon,  he  has  found  no  less  than  sixty-three 
statues,  reliefs,  and  pictures,  illustrative  of 
Burgundian  Art,  chiefly  of  the  date  of  Duke 
Philip  Ic  Bon.  No  loss  than  600  pages  of 
inedited  documents,  illustrative  of  the  subject, 
have  been  prepared  by  him.  It  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  that  such  tours  of  discovery  were  set  on 
foot  in '.our  own  country. — The  annual  prize  of 
the  French  Institute,  founded  by  Allier  de 
Ilauteroche  for  the  best  work  on  numismatics, 
has  been  given  to  M.  Feu  Ardent  (a  name  that 
reads  like  one  out  of  a  novel),  for  his  work  on 
Egyptian  money.  A  series  of  coins,  from  the 
early  Pharaohs  to  the  Ptolemies,  has  been 
collected  and  described  by  the  author  ;  and  the 
work  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
library  of  one  of  the  great  handmaids  of 
history. 

Pauma. —  Our  Italian  friends,  who  rarely 
commit  the  folly  of  attempting  two  things  at 


once,  have  hardly  leisure  to  make  a  great 
success  of  the  Fine-Art  Exhibition  which  was 
to  be  opened  at  Parma  during  September  and 
October.  The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Bologna,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Milan,  had  each  proposed  to  defer  its  own 
exhibitions  in  favour  of  that  at  Parma.  The 
exhibition  contemplated  works  of  Italian  Art 
alone.  But  foreigners  were  not  excluded,  if  they 
conform  to  the  regulations  issued.  Medals  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  certificates  of 
honour,  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

Rome. — Signor  Scipio  Tadolini,  known  as 
the  sculptor  of  a  group  representing  the  arch¬ 
angel  Michael  conquering  Satan,  has  just 
produced  a  remarkable  statue.  The  subject  is 
Eve  listening  to  the  rebuke  of  the  Creator. 
The  graceful  figure  of  the  most  graceful  of  all 
women  is  represented  as  seated  amid  flowers 
and  grass.  The  right  hand  supports  her  head ; 
with  the  left  she  leans  on  the  ground  as  if  about 
to  rise.  Her  head  is  turned  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  present  the  profile  to  the  spectator.  The 
grace  of  the  figure  and  posture,  the  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  terrified  and  agonised 
expression  of  the  face,  and  the  rich  volume  of 
hair,  are  spoken  of  with  admiration  by  the 
Italian  critics.  We  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  this  statue  with  the 
charming  1  group  by  Professor  Jerichau,  of 
Adam  discovering  Eve  at  his  side,  which  was 
executed  as  a  commission  from  the  ladies  of 
Denmark,  as  a  present  to  their  lovely  elder 
sister,  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Ukbino  has  celebrated  this  year  the  387th 
birthday  of  Raffaelle.  An  arch  of  triumph 
was  erected  in  the  birthplace  of  the  unrivalled 
artist,  the  streets  were  gay  with  banners,  the 
pupils  of  the  various  schools  walked  in  pro¬ 
cession,  a  requiem  and  a  musical  mass  were 
chanted  in  the  metropolitan  church,  a  musical 
entertainment  was  given  at  the  ducal  palace, 
and  the  festivities  closed  with  a  general 
illumination.  How  do  we  commemorate  the 
birthdays  of  our  great  men  in  this  country  ? 

INTERXATIOXAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1871. 

Our  readers  are  already  looking  to  us  for 
information  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
which  we  regret  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
lay  before  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
yet  far  from  being  decided.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  one  hand  to  wait 
for  information  from  the  Commissioners,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  wait  for  information 
from  the  intending  exhibitors ;  this  does 
not  argue  well  for  the  fulness  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  next  year.  It  may  be  thought  that, 
as  the  exhibition  is  to  be  a  perpetual  one,  it 
will  gradually  get  into  working  order,  and  lay 
firmer  hold  on  the  public  from  year  to  year. 
But,  in  all  similar  undertakings,  the  eclat  of  the 
opening  goes  for  much ;  and  we  cannot  but 
expect  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first 
year  will  be  likely  to  characterise  the  entire 
duration  of  the  “perpetual  exhibition.” 

The  present  state  of  the  arrangements  is  as 
follows  : — It  is  intended  to  exhibit,  from  1st  of 
May  to  1st  of  September,  1871,  four  classes  of 
objects ;  (1)  Fine  Arts,  applied  or  not  applied 
to  works  of  utility ;  (2)  Pottery,  woollen 

fabrics,  and  educational  works  and  appliances; 
(3)  Scientific  inventions  and  new  discoveries  of 
all  kinds  ;  and  (4)  Horticultural  products. 

Persons  desirous  to  exhibit  any  article  in  any 
of  these  classes  are  requested  to  obtain  and  fill 
up  a  printed  form,  which  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  This  form  states  the  “name  of 
the  applicant,”  his  “postal  address  in  full,” 
the  “nature  of  the  object  proposed  to  be 
submitted  for  approval,”  and  the  “  division, 
class,  and  section,  if  any,  to  which  the  object 
belongs.”  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  -will 
be  glad  of  whatever  information  applicants 
may  be  in  a  position  to  give  at  once,  and  any 
distinction  obtained  by  such  applicant  in  the 
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London  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  or  the 
Paris  exhibitions  of  1855  and  1867,  are  to  he 
mentioned  on  the  form. 

So  far  all  is  good.  Now  comes  the  question 
— What  reply  is  made  to  the  application  ? 
Nothing,  as  yet,  hut  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
receipt,  which,  considering  the  good  order  of 
the  post-office,  is  a  simple  waste  of  paper  and 
postage.  The  applicant  is  not  told  that  his 
exhibit  will  he  received.  He  does  not  learn  when 
he  will  he  told.  He  is  not  informed  to  what  date 
applications  will  he  received.  He  is  not  even 
told  what  amount  of  space  will  he  allotted 
to  the  class  or  section  in  question.  He  only 
finds  that  works  submitted  for  approval 
must  be  delivered  at  the  exhibition  building, 
South  Kensington,  into  the  charge  of  the 
proper  officers,  unpacked  and  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  exhibition,  and  free  of  charges,  on  certain 
specified  days  of  February,  1871.  Wo  package 
is  to  he  received  from  carriers.  Heavy  objects 
and  bulky  reproductions  are  to  be  preceded  by 
specification  of  dimensions  sent  to  the  secretary 
by  the  1st  of  September  last,  so  that  a  decision 
may  be  come  to  as  to  the  possibility  of  their 
admission.  When  this  decision  is  to  he  arrived 
at  and  communicated  to  the  applicant  he 
remains  ignorant. 

But  let  our  reader  mark  the  words  “  possi¬ 
bility  of  admission,”  and  “submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval.”  Let  them  not  think  that  the  question 
is  the  simple  one  of  application  for  space,  and 
aye  or  no.  The  entrance  has  to  be  made 
through  a  turnpike  of  unknown  narrowness. 
Foreign  works  may  be  sent  in  with  certificate 
of  admission  given  by  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
produced.  Foreign  works  sent  in  without 
such  certificate,  and  all  works  of  British 
SUBJECTS,  will  he  submitted  to  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  judges  appointed  for  the  respective 
classes,  whose  decisions  will  be  final,  and  may 
be  ascertained  on  application  at  the  exhibition 
building.  W^ho  the  judges  are  to  be  is  not 
stated.  WTio  is  to  appoint  them  is  not  stated. 
When  the  rejected  articles  are  to  be  returned 
is  not  stated.  When  the  decision  of  the  judges 
is  to  he  given  is  not  stated.  Committees  of 
selection  for  Fine  Art  are  named,  as  also  for 
Chinese  and  Japanese  productions,  for  tele¬ 
graphy,  and  for  publications. 

And  this  is  nearly  all  the  information,  which 
is  of  any  interest  to  intending  English  exhi¬ 
bitors,  with  which  they  are  furnished. 

How  far  the  plan  suggested  is  wise,  is  not 
the  question  we  are  now  discussing.  The  first 
thing  is,  to  make  the  manufacturers  who  are 
asked  to  support  the  exhibition  aware  what 
the  plan  is.  First  they  are  to  apply  for  space. 
At  some  undefined  date  they  may  expect  to 
be  told  whether  they  may  send  the  articles 
specified  in  their  application  for  approval.  If 
so  allowed,  on  a  certain  day  in  February, 
personally  or  by  agent,  they  are  to  deliver 
their  exhibits  unpacked  and  ready  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  building.  Whether,  when  they  are 
so  delivered,  they  will  be  exhibited  or  not,  or 
when  this  will  he  settled,  or  who  will  settle  it, 
or  when  the  rejected  articles  are  to  he  handed 
back,  and  on  what  day  the  contributor  is  to 
wait  to  receive  his  rejected  offering — all  this  is 
unsettled  and  unknown ! 

The  professed  precedent  for  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  that  manufacturing  interest  on 
which  the  success  of  the  exhibition  mainly 
depends,  is  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Artists,  we 
are  told,  send  their  pictures  for  exhibition  at 
their  own  risk,  and  abide  the  verdict  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection.  But  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  members  of  this  committee  are, 
at  least,  artists  themselves.  The  idea  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  however  feebly  or  inefficiently 
that  idea  may  be  carried  out,  is  that  of  a  corpo¬ 
rate  representation  of  the  great  body  of  British 
artists.  Care  is  taken  to  name  eminent  men 
for  the  invidious  post  of  judges ;  and  the  whole 
matter  is  within  the  four  comers  of  the  artistic 
community.  And  yet  with  all  this,  and  with  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  one  hundred  years 
growth,  public  satisfaction  is  far  from  being 
complete.  Much  restiveness  is  shown  at  many 
of  the  procedures  of  the  Academy.  Blunders, 
even  scandals,  occur  almost  every  season.  One 
branch  of  Art  has  almost  entirely  withdrawn 

itself  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Symptoms  of  schism  occur  year  after  year ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Academy  were 
now  attempting  to  establish  itself  as  a  new 
institution,  even  with  all  its  advantages,  its 
failure  would  he  utter  and  complete. 

How  far  then  a  self-elected  academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  academy  of  manufactures,  academy  of 
inventions,  and  academy  of  horticulture,  will 
succeed  in  its  invitation  to  the  whole  world  to 
send  competing  specimens — not  for  exhibition, 
but  for  approval  by  unnamed  judges — has  to 
be  seen.  We  know  that  the  indisposition  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  to  send  articles  for 
exhibition  is  on  the  increase.  One  exhibition 
alone,  that  of  1851,  is  thought  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  answered  the  ends  of  the  exhibition. 
In  the  present  instance  prominence  is  given  to 
the  name  of  the  workman.  The  introduction 
of  this  feature,  however,  is  not  made  a 
sine  qua  non.  In  many  instances  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  is  felt  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  to 
quote  the  names  of  the  workmen,  especially 
in  those  complex  pieces  of  work  that  pass 
through  many  hands.  An  additional  compli¬ 
cation  is  thus  caused.  Either  the  workmen 
will  be  discontented  or  the  masters  will  be 
confused.  We  can  see,  as  yet,  none  of  that 
clear,  intelligible,  well-ordered  plan  which 
alone  can  be  expected  to  attract  to  a  new 
“World’s  F  air,”  and  to  make  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1871  anything  more  triumphant 
than  the  International  Exhibition  of  1870 — 
that  is,  a  very  moderate  success. 

We  cannot  but-  think  that  these  considera¬ 
tions  deserve  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  case  is  one  very  different 
from  that  of  former  exhibitions.  It  is  one  thing 
to  go  to  expense  and  trouble  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  you  have  the  world  for  a  jury,  and 
another  to  undergo  the  same  sacrifices  merely 
to  submit  the  result  of  your  exertions  to  an 
unseen  tribunal,  deciding  behind  your  back. 
The  want  of  harmony  or  relation  of  any  kind 
between  contributors  and  judges  is  a  very 
serious  drawback.  The  most  eminent  of  our 
manufacturers  will  not  be  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  rejection.  They  will  decline  sending 
contributions  rather  than  undergo  the  sort  of 
competitive  examination  to  which  they  are 
invited.  They  will  hardl}'  he  content  to  place 
their  reputations  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  of  Royal  Engineers,  who,  Avith 
a  professor,  constitute  the  deputy  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  seem  the  only  working  personages 
in  the  official  catalogue.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Christian,  are 
illustrious  names  with  which  to  commence  an 
“  official  directory,”  but  neither  the  array  of 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  that  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  or  of  the  Committee  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  arrange  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hall  for  the  use  of  the 
Hall  by  the  Commissioners,  will  give  much 
satisfaction  in  the  quarters  to  which  we  are  now 
referring,  and  from  which  the  main  support  of 
the  scheme  has  to  be  derived.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Christian,  K.G. — 
who  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  either  an 
engineer  or  an  architect — forms,  with  Mr. 
Redgrave,  R.A.,  the  Committee  for  Inspection  of 
Buildings,  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  illustrious  and  respected  names  have 
been  set  doAvn  at  random,  not  only  without  any 
fitness  for  the  duties  to  be  performed,  or  rather 
not  performed,  but  without  reflection  as  to  the 
odium  which  any  unforeseen  casualty  might 
throw  upon  the  unconscious  committee-man. 
In  a  word,  unless  to  all  the  official  machinery 
there  be  added  the  proper  measures  for  bringing 
the  conduct  of  the  intended  exhibition  into 
rapport  with  the  producers  who  are  invited  to 
form  the  staple  of  the  attraction,  it  will  become 
rather  a  discredit  than  otherwise  to  the  English 
manufacturer  to  be  known  to  have  sent  objects 
“for  approval”  to  the  “Annual  International 
Exhibition.” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  possession 
of  our  volume  for  1851  will  remember  how,  so 
far  back  as  1848,  we  pointed  out  those  main 
outlines  of  arrangement  by  adherence  to  which 
the  success  of  the  exhibition  of  1851  became  an 
organised  victory.  In  the  attempt  to  suhsti- 

tute  for  these  principles  a  lame  imitation  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  we  can  see  nothing  but  an 
invitation  of  failure.  The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  can  certainly  but  ill  afford  to 
court  unpopularity. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  neither  predict  nor  expect  that  the  English 
manufacturers,  as  a  class,  will  abstain  from 
sending  exhibits.  But,  unless  more  con¬ 
siderate  arrangements  are  made,  we  think 
that  the  most  famous  of  them  will  do  so,  and 
that  those  who  do  apply  for  room  will  not 
send  either  their  most  delicate  or  most  costly 
productions  —  far  less  will  they  go  to  any 
trouble  to  produce  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exhibiting.  The  English  manufacturers  and 
artists  feel,  and  we  think  justly  feel,  that  they 
are  handicapped  in  the  race  with  the  foreigners, 
by  the  present  plan.  The  representative  of  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  foreign  manufacturing 
interests,  said  to  the  writer  only  the  other  day — 

“We  shall  send  our  best  work  ;  we  are  our 
own  commissioners,  and  we  shall  know  exactly 
what  we  are  doing.”  For  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  the  face  of  such  a  system  as  this, 
to  be  called  on  to  send  articles  on  the  blind 
chance  of  approval,  is  not  fair. 

The  inequality  may  be  removed  by  the 
appointment  of  one  or  two  travelling  com¬ 
missioners,  who  shall  A'isit  the  manufactories 
on  application  from  the  proprietors,  and  give 
certificates  of  admission  to  a  certain  limited 
extent.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  superfluous  to  add, 
that  such  commissioners  must  be  neither  royal 
princes,  noble  lords,  nor  royal  engineer  officers, 
but  men  familiar  Avith  manufactures,  Avith 
commerce,  and  with  the  personal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  adopt  this  practical  and 
business-like  course.  Its  success,  if  proper  men 
be  selected,  is  indubitable.  If  the  suggestion 
he  neglected,  the  Exhibition  may  of  course  go 
on,  and  the  galleries  may  be  filled,  but  the 
exhibits  will  be  far  inferior  to  what  they  ought 
to  be  ;  and  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  an  important 
section  of  the  public  administration,  which  we 
would  gladly  see  swept  away,  will  be  intensified 
and  rendered  permanent.  We  trust  that,  as  in 

1851,  our  disinterested  advice  may  be  taken. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  state  that  we  offer 
these  remarks  in  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  of 
hostility.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  of  this  undertaking,  and  desire  to  give  it 
hearty,  cordial,  and  zealous  support;  not  only 
because  it  may  be  an  additional  means  of  for¬ 
warding  the  interests  of  Art  and  Art-manufac¬ 
ture,  but  because  it  is  our  intention  to  produce 
an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion  — as  we  have  done  of  all  the  exhibitions  of 
this  order  since  the  year  1844  inclusive.  We 
are,  therefore,  naturally  anxious  to  induce  the 
best  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  contribute,  that  we 
may  engrave  such  works  for  the  advantage  of 
the  producers  and  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Under  existing  circumstances  we  are — as  they 
are — uncertain  how  to  act. 

- « - 

MR.  MORGAN’S  STUDY  DOR 

THE  PASCHAL  FEAST. 

We  intimated  in  our  August  number  that  there 
was  a  study  made  by  Mr.  Morgan  which  re¬ 
quired  separate  consideration.  This  pains¬ 
taking  artist,  in  pursuit  of  his  great  object  of 
clothing  the  scenes  that  surrounded  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  faith  Jin  the  attractive  garb  of 
local  truth,  found  his  imagination  strongly 
affected  hy  the  contemplation  of  that  favourite 
subject  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  the  Last 
Passover  of  our  Lord.  Remembering  that,  with 
whatever  special  Christian  associations  it  may 
now  haim  become  inseparable,  it  was  simply 
and  literally  the  Jewish  PassoAmr,  the  artist 
sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  to  be  admitted  as  a 
spectator  at  this  great  annual  solemnity.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  this  attempt,  he  took  the  pains  to  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  subject  possible  to  a 
Frank.  He  bought  a  kid  ;  he  hired  an  upper 
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chamber ;  he  invited  thirteen  of  his  most 
romantic,  most  characteristic,  and  most  striking 
models,  to  partake  of  his  hospitality ;  he  set 
the  kid  before  them,  and  then  he  painted  the 
same. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  criticism  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  studies 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  examine,  we  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  artistic — or  the 
realistic — law  which  regulates  the  true  idea  of 
this  unique  scene.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  the  perusal  of  the  express  terms 
of  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  first  Passover  was 
eaten  standing,  the  loins  girt,  the  feet  shod,  the 
shilf  grasped  in  the  hand.  Xo  unprejudiced 
person,  reading  the  language  of  the  Books  of 
Moses,  can  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
intention  of  the  Legislator.  But  before  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  was  the  unvaried 
subsequent  custom,  or  that  any  departure  from 
stich  custom  was  a  breach  of  the  Divine  Law, 
we  must  refer  to  that  great  body  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  with  which  the  written  law  was,  as  it  was 
termed,  fenced ;  and  which  was  subsequently 
embodied  in  the  Talmud.  Here  we  find  that 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  Egypt  and 
Canaan — between  the  first  and  the  later  Pass¬ 
overs — between  the  land  of  bondage  and  the 
Land  of  Best.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rabbis 
taught  that  the  Feast  of  Commemoration  was 
to  be  held  in  joyful  repose.  The  attitude  of 
standing  girt  ceased  when  the  Jordan  was 
passed.  This  explanation  has  regulated  the 
actual  Jewish  custom. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  still  can  find  no 
shadow  of  authority  for  the  style  of  treat¬ 
ment  made  so  famous  by  the  pencil  of  the 
immortal  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  table  there 
placed  is  Koman,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  triclinium.  The  introduction  of 
the  Greek  mode  of  lying  down  to  eat — a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  frugality  of  the  Romans — is 
inconsistent  with  the  stability  of  Jewish  cus¬ 
toms.  In  the  luxurious  climate  of  Pompeii  or 
of  Bai.'D — in  those  scones  of  which  the  Roman 
satirists  tell  us  that  no  one  who  had  a  character 
to  lose  could  frequent  them — it  was  no  doubt 
frequent,  during  the  languid  summer-months, 
for  the  feastf  rs,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  half, 
or  more  than  half,  unclothed,  to  recline  on  the 
couches  around  the  table,  as  we  see  them  de- 
j'icted  on  the  frescoes  of  the  Augustan  era.  It 
wiiuld  require  very  positive  evidence  —  and 
we  believe  there  is  none  of  any  kind  —  to 
transpoit  this  pagan  and  idolatrous  custom  to 
Palc.stine.  The  triclinium,  if  there  introduced 
at  all,  euuld  have  only  been  one  of  the  Greek 
innov.ations  of  Herod,  so  hatefid  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  .lows,  'i'ho  dinner-table  is  an  unknown 
article  of  Syrian  household  furniture.  How 
then  do  we  reconcile  the  difliculty  ? 

.''im])ly  thus:  the  seat  of  the  East,  when  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  carjjet,  is  the  divan. 
I'l-m  tbi.H  when  present — on  the  several  prayer- 
car|.ets  in  other  ca.ses— the  guests  at  the  Paschal 
fe.a.Ht  would  reiKjsc  in  tlic  customary  Oriental 
manner.  'I'he  great  di.sh  of  the  feast  would  bo 
pl.'iff.l  on  the  floor  in  the  tnidst — on  a  mat, 
mayV)e  -  or  even  jicissibly  on  a  low  tripod  or 
stand,  such  as  that  used  for  the  brasier.  The 
rurule  chair  of  the  Homan,  no  less  than  the 
luxurious  .sofa  of  the  Oreck,  is  foreign  to  the 
scene.  <  »ne  r-lement  then,  and  indeed  the  only 
one,  which  .Mr.  Morgan  has  failed  to  introduce 
into  his  study,  is  the  divan  ;  and  even  this,  we 
take  it.  is  not  .'ilisoliitely  indispensable,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  cai--'  of  the  j)Oor. 

With  this  excejition  to  the  mode  of  grouping 
on  th"  floor,  we  must  own  to  having  been  most 
agreeably’  ‘•urjuised  by  the  life,  the  truth,  and  the 
vivid  nnental  character  of  Mr.  IMorgan’s  study. 
Heverting  to  what  we  said  in  our  former  article 
as  to  the  jiropricty  of  adhering  to  the  tradition.al 
lineaments  of  Lhrist — and  so  far  departing  from 
the  speciality  of  the  scene  as  to  entitle  it  only'. 
Study  of  a  .b-wi.sh  Paschal  I’east — we  must  speak 
in  high  terms,  higher  than  the  aitist  in  his 
modesty  has  th'Uight  deserved,  of  this  stirring 
and  most  interesting  study.  We  wish  to  sec  it 
paintf'd  as  it  was  sketched,  without  the  least 
modification.  It  is  too  valuable  a  bit  of  rarely- 
seen  Eastern  life  to  lo.se.  The  study  once  made 
perman‘nt,  it  will  be  for  the  artist  to  consider 
what  minor  modifications  in  'grouping,  or  to 
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some  extent  in  posture,  might  be  demanded  by 
the  rules  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
clear.  One  thing  is  certain — while  our  idea  of 
a  ring  of  Arabs  sitting,  lying,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  squatting,  on  the  ground,  is  one  very  much 
devoid  of  dignity  and  of  grace,  no  such  bad  im¬ 
pression  is  produced  bj^  Mr.  Morgan’s  group. 
The  special  Greek  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  tell  of  repose  and  of  uprising,  are  justified 
and  explained  by  the  view  of  the  case  which 
we  have  brought  forward.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  introduction 
of  either  the  Italian  or  the  Greek  method  of 
sitting  or  of  reclining  at  a  table  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  positive  anachronism,  an  inad¬ 
missible  conventionalism,  in  representations  of 
the  Last  Supper. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

2b  the  Editor  of  “  The  Art-Joubnal.” 

Sir, — In  j'our  August  number  you  gave  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  my  studio,  and  of  some  of 
the  pictures  painted  during  my  stay  in  the 
Holy  Land.  You  will  now  give  me  permission 
to  state  my  case  for  myself. 

I  have  for  years  felt  that  the  pictures  which 
represent  the  sacred  stories  are  entirely  con¬ 
ventional  and  untrue.  I  have  wondered  why 
it  is  that  in  a  country  where  Bibles  which 
record  those  stories  are  sold  in  thousands, 
pictures  which  represent  them  are  very  seldom 
painted,  and  still  less  frequently  sold ;  that 
while  pictures  of  ‘  Queen  Katherine  interceding 
for  her  Life,’  or  ‘  Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess,’ 
are  sure  to  interest  and  sure  to  sell,  pictures 
which  represent  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  or 
the  acts  and  doings  of  His  apostles,  are  passed 
by — neglected  and  unsold.  Now  this  uncon¬ 
tested  fact  arises  not  from  want  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  but  from  an  unconscious  feeling 
that  they  are  not  true.  Quite  unconscious  ;  for, 
as  far  as  I  know,  few  people  ever  think  at  all 
about  it.  Many  of  the  people  I  met  at  Jerusalem, 
the  city  in  which  the  Saviour  lived,  were  quite 
startled  by  a  few  questions  I  put  to  them  as  to 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  Saviour — a 
subject,  they  said,  which  they  had  not  thought 
at  all  about ;  though  a  Jewish  rabbi,  in  derision, 
pointed  me  to  a  figure  passing  by,  and  said, 
“  There  !  your  Jesus  was  like  that  man.” 

But  after  the  traveller  has  been  to  the  Holy 
Land,  has  visited  Jerusalem,  crossed  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  Bethany,  visited  Bethlehem,  Naza¬ 
reth,  Capernaum,  has  seen  the  people,  their 
habits,  and  their  dress,  if  he  then  enters  one  of 
the  galleries  of  Europe,  and  looks  at  the  pictures 
which  represent  those  people  and  those  lands, 
he  is  struck  with  the  difference  to  what  he  saw 
in  the  East.  He  feels  that  they  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  East  at  all ;  are  no  more  like  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Palestine  than  boys  with  ducks’ 
wings  on  their  chins  represent  angels.  In’fact, 
they  arc  only  known  to  be  so  intended  by  the 
names  underneath  them.  Take,  for  example,  the 
picture  of  the  Ijast  Supper,  at  Milan,  by  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci.  He  sees  a  company  of  men 
sitting  at  a  table,  covered  with  a  table-cloth, 
having  its  folds  as  if  it  had  just  come  home 
from  the  mangle,  with  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
salt-collars,  &c.,  everything  just  as  it  would  be 
served  at  the  lYeemasons’  Tavern.  He  feels 
that  this  is  quite  untrue ;  for  in  the  East  they 
have  neither  tables  nor  chairs,  and  they  all 
surround  and  eat  from  one  dish.  Ho  proceeds 
to  Paris,  and  stands  before  the  large  picture  of 
the  Iffarriage  at  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronese.  He 
sees  a  magnificent  assembly,  with  musicians  and 
servitors,  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  satin  and 
cloth  of  gold,  in  a  building  which  almost  makes 
him  think  he  must  be  ])resent  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
dinner  in  Guildliall.  Ho  remembers  what  he 
himself  saw  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  what  a 
marriage  was  there,  and  then  reflects  that  this 
is  the  finest  presentment  of  this  most  sacred 
subject,  and  is  accepted  by  Christian  Europe. 

The  traveller  finds  tliat  all  the  pictures 
by  Raffaellc  or  Itubens,  Titian  or  Tintoret,  are 
constructed  on  the  same  model  and  idea,  and 
that  idea  not  Eastern  at  all.  And  whether 
beautiful  in  execution,  in  form,  or  in  colour, 


they  cannot  he  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the 
Bible.  But  now  he  turns  into  the  sculpture  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  Louvre,  or  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  is  struck  with  the  resemblance 
to  the  Roman  or  Greek  heroes.  He  sees  that 
these  statues  wear  a  tunic  and  a  toga,  just  as 
Raffaelle  has  drawn.  He  finds  that  they  are 
bareheaded  also,  as  Raffaelle  has  drawn,  though 
that  is  quite  impossible  in  the  East;  and,  indeed, 
that  the  figures  of  Raffaelle  are  altogether  like 
these  statues,  but  coloured.  He  now  remembers 
that  all  these  pictures  were  painted  for  the 
Church,  and  by  command  of  the  Popes.  He 
remembers  that  Tiberius  Caesar  was  em¬ 
peror  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  that  therefore  there  might  appear  some 
propriety  in  selecting  the  Roman  dress  of  that 
time,  in  which  to  represent  the  Founder  of  the 
Faith.  As  the  opportunities  of  travel  were  then 
small,  and  knowledge  was  not  very  extended, 
the  error  was  not  felt :  once  begun,  and  painted 
with  great  beauty,  it  was  accepted ;  the  figures 
became  stereotyped,  and  have  served  as  the 
models  of  succeeding  ages  to  the  present  time. 
Thus,  we  have  a  figure  much  more  Rke  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  sees  it  all.  He  sees  how  the  notion  arose, 
and  how  it  has  been  perpetuated.  But  he  feels, 
too,  that  for  him,  knowing  as  he  now  does  the 
customs  of  the  East,  and  the  costumes  of  the 
East,  that  henceforth  these  pictures  to  him  are 
valueless,  because  untrue. 

But,  sir,  you  will  say,  what  matters  it  about 
the  dress  if  the  expression  is  true  ?  Well,  there 
may  be  less  in  features  than  expression.  But 
what  would  you  think  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a 
bonnet,  or  with  chignon  and  sunshade  ?  Or  of 
Julius  Ciesar  in  a  tall  hat  and  umbrella  ?  Why 
do  you  laugh  ?  It  would  not  be  more  incorrect. 
The  chignon  might  be  beautifully  rendered, 
and  the  person  of  Caesar  might  be  “  every  inch 
a  king.”  You  laugh,  because  in  this  case  you 
Icnow  better.  You  know  the  anachronism. 
You  know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  lived  300  years 
ago,  while  the  chignon  is  only  a  year  old.  The 
finest  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  cos¬ 
tume  would  not  please  you,  because  it  is  in¬ 
correct.  The  moment  you  perceive  the  in¬ 
correctness  of  the  sacred  pictures,  you  cease  to 
value  them,  and  demand  something  more  true. 

Supposing  then,  sir,  for  the  moment,  you 
feel  as  I  do  that  these  great  works  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  painters  are  to  be  regarded  as 
only  conventional  and  ornamental,  and  chiefly 
designed  to  make  the  church  attractive,  and  not 
pretending  to  he  veritable  views  of  the  scenes 
named.  You  ask  me,  is  there  any  means  of 
knowing  what  were  the  dress,  the  habits,  the 
landscape,  of  the  Bible  histories.  The  events 
occurred  at  least  1,800  years  ago,  many  of  them 
much  more.  The  Jews  allowed  no  graven 
image  or  the  likeness  of  anything  living  to  be 
made.  Thus  no  records  are  to  be  had,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptians  or  Greeks ;  how  then 
will  you  ascertain  what  dress,  &c.,  was  worn  ? 
This  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty,  and  that  was  why 
the  error  was  at  first  committed.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  or  Greeks  have  never  been  represented 
wrongly,  as  their  sculptures  remain  to  guide  us. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East. 
While  we  in  the  West  appear  to  be  restless, 
dissatisfied,  variable;  the  East  appears  calm 
and  unchangeable.  Two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  people  of  Britain  were  savages.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  the  people  of  Palestine  had 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation.  They 
seem  to  have  stopped  short  as  if  they  had  at¬ 
tained  all  their  desire.  What  happened  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  happens  there  to-day.  Many 
of  them  live  in  tents  as  Abraham  did,  taking 
with  them  their  flocks  and  herds  of  goats, 
sheep,  camels.  There  is  the  door  or  division  of 
the  tent,  like  that  at  which  Sarai  stood.  Indeed, 
if  you  visit  them  they  will  bake  cakes,  and  dress 
a  kid,  to  entertain  you,  just  as  Abraham  enter¬ 
tained  the  three  angels.  Isolated  from  the 
world,  and  seeming  to  know  or  care  little  for 
what  passes  in  it,  they  grow  their  own  corn  for 
food,  and  their  own  flax,  goat’s  or  camel’s  hair, 
and  weave  it  for  their  clothing.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  to-day  is  almost  exactly  what  it  was 
2,000  years  ago.  To-day  it  is  called  Arabic, 
then  it  was  Hebrew.  Our  Saviour  spoke  He- 
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brew,  and  His  expiring  words,  “  Eloi !  Eloi ! 
lama  sabacthani!”  are  almost  identical  with 
the  same  words  in  Arabic  of  to-day.  There  is 
less  diflference  here  than  there  is  between  the 
dialect  of  Northumberland  and  that  of  Cornwall. 
The  imagery  of  the  language  is  the  same  to-day. 
There  is  the  same  exaggerated  homage,  the 
same  flowery  names.  Their  social  laws  are  the 
same.  The  patriarchal  power  still  exists.  The 
father  “  marries  his  son  that  is,  finds  him  a 
wife,  and  buys  her  of  her  father.  The  man  is 
still  allowed  several  wives.  Daughters  are  to¬ 
day  as  then — not  esteemed.  The  father  is 
pitied  and  condoled  with  on  the  birth  of  a 
female  child.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons :  but  small 
mention  is  made  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
that  for  a  special  reason.  Their  food  consists 
to-day,  as  it  did  then,  of  olives,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  oil  olive.  Bread  and  oil  from 
the  cruse  is  still  a  good  dinner.  You  will  see 
them  cut  down  the  grass,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven.  When  the 
oven  is  heated  they  put  in  their  cakes  to  bake. 
You  see  them  give  full  measure,  pressed  down, 
running  over,  and  heaped  into  their  bosoms; 
that  is,  they  carry  figs,  bread,  fruit,  &c.,  inside 
their  dress.  There  are  the  money-changers,  as 
you  see  them  nowhere  else.  The  sheep  follow 
the  shepherd ;  the  shepherd  carries  the  lambs 
in  his  arms.  Their  grave  is  a  cave,  and  a  stone 
lay  upon  it.  In  one  word,  sir,  Palestine  is  the 
Bible  illustrated  by  fact :  Palestine  proves  the 
Bible  to  be  Itrue ;  and  the  Bible  proves  that 
Palestine  is  unchanged. 

But  now  as  to  the  dress :  Palestine  has  a 
dress  of  its  own,  peculiar  to  itself — different 
from  Egypt,  different  from  Turkey,  different 
from  Persia  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  is, 
that  it  is  worn  by  all  classes — by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert,  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  towns. 
It  is  not  local,  but  worn  by  all,  from  Damascus 
to  Hebron,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
That  of  the  humbler  classes  are  almost  all  alike. 
The  wealthier  classes  will  have  a  richer  colour 
and  material,  but  the  same  made  garments,  and 
even  the  Jews  wear  the  same  form  of  dress. 
This  identity  can  only  arise  from  its  being  the 
ancient  and  unvarying  dress  from  generation  to 
generation.  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel’s 
hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins. 
They  are  seen  to-day  in  multitudes. 

You  will  say  that  the  people  are  now  Maho- 
medans.  The  difference  of  the  two  religions  is 
far  less  than  we  suppose.  Slahomet  made  a 
composition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  superadded  his  own  directions,  which 
are  chiefly  ceremonial.  Of  course,  they  are 
sufficient  to  produce  intense  hatred  to  those  of 
any  other  religion  ;  but  very  minute  differences 
in  religion  are  sufficient  to  do  that.  The  change 
does  not  appear  to  have  altered  their  language 
or  habits,  as  proved  by  a  comparison  with  those 
described  in  the  Bible. 

We  may,  therefore,  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
whoever  will  go  to  the  East,  and  reproduce 
what  he  sees  there,  will  portray  what  occurred 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  pictures 
which  you  saw  in  progress  at  my  house  will  be 
my  contribution  towards  a  truer  representation 
of  Bible  history. 

To  the  great  majority  of  men,  of  course, 
these  thoughts  have  never  occurred.  To  many 
they  will  appear  sacrilegious.  Many  will  prefer 
to  leave  things  alone — to  be  satisfied  with  the 
good  old  way,  the  time-honoured  works  of  the 
great  masters.  But  to  those  who  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  a  very  real  thing,  and  not  a  fanciful 
mythology — that  the  personages  there  described 
lived  and  moved,  as  we  ourselves  do,  in  actual, 
and  not  imaginary,  scenes — to  those  this  move¬ 
ment  will  be  welcome  as  a  further  attempt  at 
the  realisation  of  the  truth. 

John  Moegan. 

22,  Scarsdell  Villas,  Kensington. 

[Our  second  article  on  Mr.  IMorgan’s  studies 
and  pictures  was  in  type  before  the  receipt  of 
the  above  letter.  We  are  glad  to  give  the 
artist  the  opportunity  of  enforcing,  in  his  own 
language,  the  views  we  have  already  advocated. 
As  to  the  criticism  upon  the  abandonment  of 
the  traditional  likeness  of  Christ,  we  are  glad 
to  believe  that  the  silence  of  Mr.  Morgan  im¬ 
plies  his  assent  to  our  judgment. — Ed.] 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

D.  Maclise,  E.A. — A  bust  of  this 
lamented  painter  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  work  is 
confided  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward 
Davis. 

The  Slade  Art-schools. — The  build¬ 
ing  of  these  schools,  to  be  erected  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  London  University  Col¬ 
lege,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Slade,  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Williamson,  the  sculptor  of 
‘  Dinah  consoling  Hetty  in  Prison,’  en¬ 
graved  in  the  Art- Journal  for  the  month  of 
March,  has  been  honoured  by  the  command 
of  the  Queen  to  execute  three  large  hassi- 
relievi,  in  statuary  marble,  taking  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
the  late  King  of  the  Belgians :  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  mansion  at  Claremont. 

“A  Book  of  Memories”  of  Great  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Age  is  announced  for 
early  publication  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.  The 
readers  of  the  Art- Journal  are  familiar  with 
its  leading  contents.  But  they  will  be  much 
enlarged :  the  Memories  already  printed 
being  greatly  augmented,  while  nearly  a 
hundred  new  ones  will  be  added.  It  will 
be  somewhat  extensively  illustrated  by 
engravings  of  portraits,  birth-houses,  re¬ 
sidences,  burial-places,  &c.  The  list  of 
persons  thus  remembered  will  comprise 
nearly  all  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  century,  with  several  artists.  It  was 
the  singular  destiny  of  the  author  to  have 
had  personal  acquaintance  with  all  concern¬ 
ing  whom  he  writes  :  he  has  limited  his 
Memories  to  those  who  are  dead,  or  rather 
“  departed,”  for  the  author  and  the  artist 
never  die.  His  main  purpose  has  been  to 
picture  those  he  describes  ;  to  do  with  his 
pen  what  the  painter  does  with  his  pencil ; 
they  are  those  whose  works  will  live  for 
ever  in  “Fame’s  Eternal  Volume.” 

Exhibition  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Germans  killed  in  the 
War. — A  nobler  use  could  not  be  made  of 
the  comfortable  and  convenient  little  gallery 
at  39,  Old  Bond  Street,  than  that  which  is 
announced  in  the  above  heading.  The 
private  view  of  the  Exhibition,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  is  on  a  date  too  late  to 
enable  us  to  give  our  readers  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  contents  of  the  gallery.  But  the 
object  is  one  that  demands  our  hearty 
sympathy,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stamp 
given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  patronage 
of  the  ambassador  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  the  excellence  which  is  at¬ 
tained  by  the  modern  German  painters  is 
a  new  pledge  that  there  will  be  much  in 
the  Exhibition  to  reward  the  visitors. 

“  Art- CHALLENGER  OF  THE  ,WORLD.” 
— When  a  peculiarly  loud  and  defiant 
flourish  is  uttered  by  an  instrument  that 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  military  trumpet, 
one’s  thoughts  irresistibly  revert  to  the 
allurements  of  the  public  orator  usually 
called  a  “cheap-jack.”  Itinerant  doctors, 
dentists,  and  healers  of  body  and  soul,  were 
accustomed  thus  to  attract  their  victims  in 
this  country,  and  do  so,  to  this  hour,  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Therefore,  when  we 
saw  the  expression  of  “  The  Art- challenger 
of  the  World,” — or,  m  other  words,  a  modest 
claim  to  be  the  best  painter  in  the  world — 
we  came  to  a  rapid  conclusion  as  to 
what  kind  of  Art  was  in  question.  But  we 
were  wrong.  It  does  not  seem  that  it  is 
the  artist  himself  who  thus  appeals  from  an 
educated  to  a  sensation- seeking  public. 
And  yet  as  he  is  announced  as  addressing 
the  audience,  he  must  come  in  for  his  share 
of  the  blame.  But  certainly  the  large  room 

at  what  is  called  the  Palais  Royal  contains, 
among  many  which  it  is  easy  to  guess  at, 
some  very  clever  pictures.  There  are  several 
fair  copies  of  the  works  of  famous  artists,  in 
which  the  copier  has  caught  more  of  the 
spirit  of  his  subject  than  is  often  the  case ; 
so  that  no  one  would  conclude  that  the 
Gevartius  after  Vandyck,  the  Jupiter  and 
Antiope  after  Correggio,  and  several  deep- 
toned  portraits  after  Rembrandt,  had  come 
off  the  same  easel.  To  a  happy  art  of 
conveying  more  of  the  spirit  than  of  the 
actual  form  and  colour  of  the  great  originals, 

Mr.  Hughes  is  said  to  add  the  merit,  or 
rather  let  us  say  the  misfortune,  of  extreme 
rapidity  of  touch.  When  will  artists  learn 
that  the  world  does  not  at  all  care  for  them 
to  be  clever,  but  for  their  works  to  be  good  ? 
There  is  a  series  of  five  large  paintings  of  a 
rapid  and  rather  coarse  handling,  but 
which,  viewed  from  the  other  side  of  a 
large  room,  are  extremely  effective.  The 
effect  by  the  lime-light  is  even  more 
startling  than  by  day-light;  and  our  readers 
will  remember  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  an  artist  has  insisted  on  showing 
his  works  by  the  light  he  chooses.  One  of 
these  paintings  represents  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  as  they  were  illuminated  on  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Positively, 
viewed  with  the  precautions  above  stated, 
they  are  water  and  fireworks.  Another  of 
these  strong  effects  represents  the  Clerken- 
well  explosion.  Another,  the  terrible  fire 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Jago.  Another,  the 
fatal  fracture  of  the  ice  in  the  Regent’s 
Park.  These  may  he  called  “sensation” 
pictures,  but  their  effect  is  very  life-like. 

A  fifth,  representing  the  riot  in  Hyde 
Park,  is  a  very  happy  bit  of  grouping ; 
the  dark  parallelogram  of  the  police,  and 
the  rush  and  tumble  of  the  mob,  being 
well  caught  and  rendered.  An  Italian 
scene,  painted  after  the  mode,  and  with 
some  of  the  misty  glow,  of  Claude,  shows 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  Mr.  Hughes  to 
think  that  his  best  title  to  fame,  rather 
than  his  greatest  danger,  is  the  celerity 
with  which  he  can  paint  against  Time. 

Gustave  DoRii's  “  Marseillaise.” — 
Patriotism  we  respect,  and  painters  we 
respect ;  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  pencil  of  a  patriotic  painter  should 
not  do  as  good  service  in  stimulating  the 
imagination  of  his  countrymen  as  the  notes 
of  the  minister,  or  as  the  pen  of  the  poet : 
and  feeling,  as  all  men  in  our  land  must 
do,  the  deepest  sympathy  for  bleeding 
France,  we  looked  with  no  small  eagerness 
to  the  idealisation,  by  the  author  of  the 
Christian  Martyr,  of  “the  Marseillaise.” 

Alas  Jor  France,  if  such  be  her  gods  ! 

If  the  serried  batallions  of  her  foes  were  all 
composed  of  men  of  such  exquisite  cul¬ 
ture  that  they  would  be  arrested  in  their 
march  by  screaming  out  of  tune,  then  the 
masculine,  disreputable,  undressed  harri¬ 
dan  who  advances,  with  a  large  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  banner  in  the  other, 
yelling  forth  a  rhapsody,  would  be  a  very 
effective  national  guardian.  Around  this 
genius  of  the  revolution  is  grouped  a  very 
photographer’s  gallery  of  frantic  faces,  all 
yelling  to  the  same  old  tune.  We  mourn  for 
any  one  who  can  find  the  slightest  gleatn  of 
manhood,  martial  worth,  high  unblenching 
courage,  or  appeal  to  any  noble  quality, 
in  such  childish  and  unmeaning  disso¬ 
nance.  It  has  been  by  a  terrible  lesson  the 
past  month  has  taught  France  that  paper- 
soldiers  and  paper-victories  are  not  all  that 
is  requisite  for  safety,  and  that  truth,  in  the 
long  run,  is  the  only  safe  policy.  French¬ 
men  can  fight  well — there  is  no  doubt  of 
that ;  but  to  scream  is  not  to  fight.  We 
trust  that  an  earnest  of  the  return  to  the 
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difmity  of  the  old  French  character  -will  he 
afforded  by  the  tearing  into  shreds  of  this 
ranting  Marseillaise.  Leaders  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  and  singing  stamp  are  at  the  root  of  all 
the  misfortune  which  has  weighed  heavier 
and  heaHer  on  France  for  the  last  eighteen 
years.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  in  favour 
of  the  Marseillaise  is,  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  had  as  M.  Alfred  de  Musset’s  very  feeble 
arrangement. 

"WAii-MArs.— The  best  war  -  maps  we 
have  seen  are  those  issued  by  Messrs. 
Keith  Johnson,  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 
They  are  so  distinct  and  clear  that  those 
who  “run  may  read;”  moreover,  they  are 
produced  and  circulated  at  very  small 
cost  to  the  purchasers ;  but  purchasers 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands ; 
indeed,  every  reader  of  daily  newspapers 
will  find  one  of  these  “  guides  ”  indispens¬ 
able — it  will  enable  him  to  follow  daily 
the  progress  of  the  invading  army  and 
to  scrutinise  the  means  of  defence ;  in 
fact,  to  watch  day  by  day  all  that  goes 
forward  at  the  now  seat  of  war.  Messrs. 
Johnson  have  made  themselves  renowned 
for  the  production  of  Art-works  of  this 
class.  They  were  not  likely  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  ministering  to  a  large  public 
want :  they  have  not  neglected  it. 

Fairford  Wixdows. — The  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  has  sanctioned  the  execution  of  a 
series  of  cartoon  drawings,  full-size,  from 
the  stained  -  glass  windows  in  Fairford 
Church,  Gloucestershire,  coloured  after  the 
originals,  to  be  preserved  in  the  Art- library 
at  South  Kensington  Museum ;  and  the 
Arundel  Society  announces  its  intention 
shortly  to  publish  autotype  photographs  of 
these  drawings,  which  will  be  more  than 
thirty  in  number.  The  subjects  are  taken 
both  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments; 
but  chiefly  from  the  latter.  The  windows 
themselves  are  famous  examples  of  mediae¬ 
val  glass-work. 

The  “  Palals  P>,oyal.” — The  opening  of 
a  new  centre  of  Art-exhibition,  combined 
with  a  species  of  explanatory  lecture,  is 
a  subject  not  undeserving  our  attention. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that 
such  an  enterprise  may  degenerate  into  a 
more  show.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme 
lias  much  capacity  for  good.  Nothing,  we 
Jiiust  say,  can  speak  fairer  than  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  manager  as  to  the  decorum 
which  he  seeks  to  maintain  :  ho  must  keep 
hi.s  word.  The  capabilities  of  the  place, 
fancifully  named  after  the  great  historic 
centre  of  jileasnre-sceking  Paris,  are  ample 
om  to  size.  The  situation,  in  Argyll  Place, 
percent  Street,  is  central.  The  premises 
are  on  the  site  once  occupied  by  the 
man-ion  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Afterwards 
they  were  known  as  the  Corinthian  P>a- 
zajir.  Now.  great  part  of  the  very  spa¬ 
cious  grouncl-lliior  is  occupied  as  a  fur- 
nituro-warehonse,  and  the  central  portion 
only  n-‘  a  lecture-room  aiid  picture-saloon. 
Hut  the  divisions  are  only  temporary,  and 
a  noble  space  is  at  Cfimmand.  If  this 
undertaking  l>e  faithfnllj'  and  intelligently 
managed,  so  a^-  to  give  the  means  of  in¬ 
tellectual  amusement  and  instruction  com¬ 
bined,  to  that  large  stratum  of  society 
whejo  convenience  the  entrance  fee  of  a 
shilling  i;  intended  to  suit,  there  is  room 
for  succe-  *. 

S  vmaritax  Exiiiiiitioxs. — There 
it  to  ])*)  an  exhibition  on  behalf  of  the 
wid<  ws  and  orphans  of  the  German  soldiers 
— why  is  there  not  one  on  behalf  of  those 
of  the  French !'  Who  will  come  forward  to 
s^art  the  work  of  mercy  and  sympathy 't 
Aid  sh  -idd  no!  fiiil.  Materials  are  ample: 
M.  Lore  alone,  if  his  works  can  find  a 


mode  of  transit,  might  fill  a  gallery.  The 
Chevalier  Fortuni  could  not  hesitate  to  do 
somewhat  in  behalf  of  a  land  that  has  been 
so  tender  a  foster-mother  to  him.  The 
works  of  Meissonier  would  not  lose  in 
delicate  force  from  the  fall  of  his  Imperial 
patron. 

Miss  Ellen  Wilkie,  a  niece  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  has  produced  a  series  of 
designs  to  enclose  x*botograph  portraits 
(carte  size).  They  are  very  varied :  flowers 
in  wreaths,  and  birds  and  butterflies,  being 
the  objects  the  fair  artist  has  found  most 
available :  they  manifest  much  taste  and 
skill,  and  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
capabilities  of  Art  thus  applied.  Her 
designs  are  very  graceful,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  popular ;  for,  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  class,  they  are,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best.  They  will  be  brought  out 
as  a  volume  by  Messrs.  Howell  and  James, 
having  been  reproduced,  in  lithography,  by 
Marcus  Ward,  of  Belfast  and  London. 

Diagram  [of  the  Seat  of  War. — A 
history  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  would  con¬ 
tain  illustrations  of  some  of  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  that  have  stirred  the  public 
mind  during  more  than  half  the  present 
century.  Natural  history  once  reigned 
over  Bullock’s  Museum  in  that  locality. 
There  Egypt  was  laid  before  the  residents 
of  London,  by  the  models  and  specimens  of 
Belzoni.  Palestine,  more  recently,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Dudley  Gallery  stone 
missiles  shot  from  the  tormenta  of  Titus, 
and  charred  fragments  of  the  carved  cedar 
of  “Solomon’s  Porch.”  Pictures  of  all 
kinds  have  formed  a  series  of  dissolving 
views.  There,  Dore  introduced  us  to  the 
Hell  of  Homburg,  more  real,  and  not  less 
terrible,  than  that  of  Dante.  Now  we  are 
invited  there  to  look  at  the  scene  of  the 
war.  It  is  only  a  large  diagram  of  the  ground 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  contending  armies. 
Military  map  it  is  not,  for  it  is  not  to  exact 
scale,  and  it  makes  no  pretence  to  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  country  in  relief.  But  as 
a  bold  indication  of  the  relative  localities, 
on  the  largo  scale  of  some  two  and  a  half 
inches  to  the  mile  (two  and  a  half  times 
the  scale  of  the  English  ordnance  map),  it 
is  calculated  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  troops. 
French  and  Prussians  are  represented  by  a 
crowd  of  little  tin  soldiers — those  clever 
productions  of  the  toy  shops  of  Germany — 
and  a  veteran,  both  with  the  sword  and  the 
pen,  Capt.  Stocqueler,  gives  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  course  and  state  of  the  war. 
The  effect  produced  by  looking  down  from 
the  gallery  of  the  hall  on  the  map,  which  is 
spread  on  the  floor,  is  very  happy.  In 
fact,  this  exhibition  supplies  a  lesson  we 
have  long  required,  namely,  how  to  look 
at  a  large  map.  Our  free  ordnance  map 
of  England,  though  sufficiently  extensive 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  country,  is  for  the  most 
part  only  to  bo  seen  in  single  sheets.  The 
largo  map  of  this  survey  which  hangs 
up  at  Jermyn  Street  eludes  the  eye, 
which  is  too  close  to  one  part,  and  too 
distant  from  another.  The  Great  Globe, 
in  Leicester  Square,  disappointed  every  one 
from  being  concave  instead  of  convex — 
although  it  was  extremely  convenient  for 
observation.  But  the  clear  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  down-look  on  the  present  chart  is  a 
hint  not  to  bo  thrown  away. 

Pillage  or  Pilferage  in  Paris. — 
Events  now  crowd  on  one  another  with 
such  portentous  rapidity,  that,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  requisite  for  the  completion  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  illustrated  periodical  like 
our  own,  the  circumstances  under  which 
an  article  is  written  may  be  altogether 


changed  before  it  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  With  this  necessary  saving-clause, 
we  cannot  omit  to  chronicle  the  fears  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  lovers  of  Art  throughout 
Europe  for  the  priceless  treasures  of  the 
Louvre,  and  to  mention  the  rumours  which 
reach  us  as  to  the  steps  taken  for  their 
security,  or  at  least  for  their  removal.  If 
our  ears  were  gifted  with  that  preternatural 
telegraphic,  or  rather  telephonic,  accuracy 
which  Eugene  Sue  describes  in  one  of 
his  novels,  they  would,  as  we  write,  enjoy  a 
sort  of  repose.  The  volleying  thunder  of  the 
cannon  has  ceased,  with  the  sharp  rattle  of 
the  musketry,  and  the  death-grunt  of  (the 
mitrailleuse.  Only  from  the  trenches  and 
walls  of  Strasburg  drops  an  intermittent 
fire  of  shell.  The  sound  heard  is  like  that 
of  the  waves  on  a  distant  shore ;  it  is  the 
steady,  sustained,  unresisted  march  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  German  soldiers  to 
the  gates  of  Paris.  Will  those  gates  be 
opened  or  be  stormed  ?  and,  in  either  case, 
how  far  will  the  idees  Napoleoniennes  be 
carried  out,  mutatis  mutandis,  by  requisi¬ 
tions  on  the  Art-wealth  of  Paris  ?  Mean¬ 
time,  what  is  the  value  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  objects  of  Art  and  of  virtu,  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  pleasure  ?  Bepublican 
simplicity,  when  real,  as  in  consular  Eome 
or  in  Switzerland,  looks  with  evil  eye  on 
the  appai’el  of  luxury.  As  the  Puritans 
shattered  the  window-jewellery  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  broke  up  the  army  of 
sculptured  saints  into  fragments,  so  may 
Oitoyen  Cassetout  feel  inclined  to  deal  with 
the  accumulated  treasures  that  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  pillage  of  France.  Any 
way,  the  selling  price  of  all  these  objects 
of  Art,  which  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  for  the 
moment  almost  nil.  It  may  be,  that 
within  a  few  days  a  copper  bowl  that  will 
hold  liquid,  and  will  not  shiver  if  it  gets  a 
chance  blow  from  a  bullet,  will  be  worth 
more  to  its  possessor  than  a  Henri  Deux 
aiguiere,  for  which,  in  the  commencement 
of  June  last,  he  would  have  refused 
25,000  francs.  All  prices  dependent  on 
variety,  on  beauty,  on  antiquity,  on  any¬ 
thing  but  intrinsic  value,  are  for  the 
moment  nominal,  vague,  or  nil.  We  are 
told  that  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  have 
been  removed  from  their  frames,  and  sent 
for  secui’ity  to  an  unknown  destination. 
Again,  this  account  is  contradicted:  with 
regard  to  some  of  these  pictures,  not  indeed 
the  most  precious,  but  still  of  considerable 
interest,  such  as  the  large  Paul  Veronese, 
the  mere  fact  of  removal  would  involve 
injury.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  who  had 
authority  thus  to  deal  with  national  pro¬ 
perty,  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  dehght 
of  Europe.  Who  can  say  into  whose  hands 
they  may  fall  at  that  unknown  destination  ? 

New  Map  of  Europe. — Certain  French 
statesmen,  or  would-be  statesmen,  planned, 
as  we  all  know,  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
boundaries  of  Europe.  Mr.  Hachette,  424, 
Strand,  has  just  published  an  entirely  new 
map.  It  bears  marks  of  a  French  origin, 
but  it  is  intelligible  to  an  untravelled 
capacity.  France,  coloured  pink  in  the 
map,  is  a  ferocious  Zouave  unsheathing 
his  sword.  Germany,  a  blue  dragoon,  is 
coming  down  on  one  knee  on  poor  yellow 
Austria,  who  lies  on  his  back,  and  is  nearly 
crushed  by  his  burly  neighbour.  Eussia, 
with  more  likeness  to  a  baboon  than  any 
one — except  Mr.  Darwin — will  think  pro¬ 
per,  is  a  great  green  croquemitaine,  with  his 
rag-basket  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  halo 
of  bears  and  owls  behind.  Norway  and 
Sweden  form  a  brown,  and  unknown,  mon¬ 
ster.  England  is  a  green  old  woman,  much 
embarrassed  by  an  ill-educated  dog  that 


ans'svers  to  the  name  of  Erin.  Spain  bears 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  Queen  Isabella. 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  a  sultan  smoking.  Italy 
a  green  Yager.  The  figures  give  the 
outline  of  the  several  countries,  and  are 
clever  and  amusing,  as  well  as  easy  to 
remember. 

The  Ceramic  Art-Union  has  issued  a 
very  pretty  and  pleasant  novelty,  that  will 
be  welcomed  in  any  household  :  it  is  very 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  arched  trellis- 
work,  small  and  neat,  constructed  to  form 
underneath  a  receptacle  for  flowers,  either 
cut  or  naturally  growing,  while  climbers 
twist  about  the  wire  net-work.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  thus  to  form  a  niche  for  a  statuette. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  grace 
and  elegance  thus  obtained  :  as  a  drawing¬ 
room  ornament  nothing  better  has  been  of 
late  years  produced.  It  may  be  used  for 
artificial  flowers  and  climbers  with  equally 
good  efllect. 

Title  -  rages  to  Music. — Among  the 
pleasantest  indications  of  Art-progress  are 
the  titles  that  music-publishers  now  issue 
with  their  songs.  Though  sometimes  very 
meretricious,  striving  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
“  the  groundlings  ”  by  gaudy  and  highly- 
coloured  “  pictures,  ”  they  are  sometimes 
so  pure  in  style,  so  good  in  composition, 
and  so  weU  drawn,  as  to  deserve  places  in 
choice  books  of  Art- works.  An  example  is 
before  us,  issued  by  Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co. 
It  is  very  simple  in  character,  being 
little  more  than  tendrils  of  the  convolvulus 
round  a  heart,  and  surmounted  by  a  lyre  ; 
the  ornamentation  is  in  silver,  and  the 
lettering  in  gold.  The  poem  to  which  we 
more  immediately  refer  is  entitled  “The 
Heart’s  Echo,”  written  by  Planchette,  the 
music  composed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  ;  but 
no  doubt  there  are  others  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  firm  that  merit  encomiums  as 
high  as  that  we  accord  to  this.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  we  hope  to  treat  at  greater 
length.  There  are  few  ways  in  which  Art 
can  be  made  so  effective  a  teacher. 

Painting  after  Van  Hijysijm. —  A 
copy  is  usually  a  vastly  different  thing 
from  an  original.  Barely,  very  rarely,  do 
we  meet  with  a  perfect  copy — a  facsimile  so 
exact  that  some  special  note  is  needed  to 
tell  which  is  which.  A  copy  of  this  kind, 
it  is  said,  was  made  by  an  Italian  painter 
of  that  famous  portrait  attributed  to  St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist.  The  papal  authorities 
got  tired  of  the  time  consumed  by  the 
artist,  and  at  last  begun  to  threaten.  On 
this  he  told  them  to  come  and  take  back 
their  miraculous  palladium.  On  their 
arrival,  they  could  not  tell  which  luas  the 
original — canvas,  stretcher,  frame — all  was 
in  as  exact  duplicate  as  the  painting  itself. 
Even  the  miraculous  virtue  seemed  to  hold 
as  closely  to  one  as  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
difficulty  yet  remains  unsolved.  A  copy, 
almost  as  close  as  this,  of  a  well-known 
flower-piece  of  Van  Huysum,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Danish  Oallery,  142,  New  Bond 
Street.  The  original  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  having  been 
purchased  by  King  Christian  VIII.  at  a 
sale  of  the  effects  of  a  great  merchant, 
who  had  given  £3,000  for  the  marvellous 
mockery  of  nature.  The  copy  may  per¬ 
haps  be  obtainable  for  as  many  shillings, 
and  yet  we  defy  any  one  except  an  ex¬ 
pert,  who  should  carefully  study  not  only 
the  painting  but  the  canvas  and  all  spe¬ 
cial  marks,  to  tell  the  difference  with  cer¬ 
titude — we  mean  to  say,  to  be  clear,  that 
the  group  of  flowers  now  in  Messrs. 
Borgen’s  possession  is  not  by  John  Van 
Huysum.  Full-blown  roses,  gaudy  tulips, 
delicate  hyacinths,  and  a  rich  wealth  of 
other  flowers,  are  built  up  in  one  of  the 
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great  bouquets  familiar  to  the  admirers  of 
the  artist.  A  fly  and  a  snail  represent  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  and  there  is  a  chaffinch’s 
nest  from  which  a  tidy  housemaid  would 
endeavour  to  pick  off  the  down.  The 
picture  is  one  that  shows  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  accurately  traced  “  pedigree,”  in 
deciding  on  the  originality  of  a  painting. 
But  the  copyist,  whoever  he  or  she  may 
be,  ought  to  be  known,  for  he  is  deserving 
of  a  “  pedigree”  of  his  own. 

Eestoration  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
—  While  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
are  appealing  to  the  public  for  a  sum  which 
seems  only  very  slowly  to  be  collected,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  ai’e 
gradually  but  effectively  doing  much  to 
arrest  or  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  on 
their  noble  minster.  The  work  on  the 
chapter-house,  tastefully  and  skilfully  as 
it  has  been  effected,  is  languishing  for  want, 
we  believe,  of  funds.  To  the  cleansing  of 
the  bronze  monuments,  and  of  the  grille  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  monument,  we  have  before 
called  attention.  The  new  step  to  which  we 
now  refer  is  the  repair  of  the  crumbled  and 
decayed  buttresses  of  the  row  of  niches 
beneath  the  central  arch  of  the  great  west 
door.  The  most  dilapidated  of  these  have 
been  partly  cut  away,  showing,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  the  inner  part  of  the  stone 
as  fresh  and  sound  as  on  the  day  it  was 
built.  Sound  building- stone  from  the 
Chilmark  quarries,  in  Wiltshire,  some  of 
which  has  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
Abbey,  is  being  cut  to  the  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  and  mouldings  of  the  portions  thus 
excised,  and  the  result  will  be  the  exact 
restoration  of  this  portion  of  the  facade  to 
a  state  closely  resembling  that  in  which  it 
was  left  by  the  architect.  The  effect,  for 
the  first  few  months,  will  be  harsh  and  un¬ 
pleasing,  and  will  suggest  to  many  ready¬ 
made  critics  a  reference  to  putting  new 
cloth  into  an  old  garment.  With  the  lapse 
of  a  year  or  two,  the  discrepancy  of  tone 
will  have  disappeared  beneath  the  levelling 
agency  of  the  London  atmosphere,  and  the 
fine  front  will  be  not  only  saved  but  re¬ 
newed  in  its  youth.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  are  inclined  to  visit  the  spot,  should 
go  a  little  further  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
view  of  the  group  of  towers,  the  lined  roof 
of  the  unfinished  chapter-house,  and  the 
gable  and  buttresses  of  the  south  transept 
of  the  Abbey.  Eew  city- scenes  in  Europe 
are  so  picturesque.  The  vista  down  the 
broad  street  is  closed  by  what  looks  like 
one  of  the  vast  monasteries  of  Southern 
Italy :  a  most  un-London-like  effect.  It 
is  the  great  pile  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  serving  as  a  succursale  to  the 
India  Docks.  The  small  blank  arches  at 
the  top  give  the  effect  of  a  row  of  dormi¬ 
tories.  Mediajval  London  seems  to  be 
rising  from  the  dust. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  is  exhibiting,  at  97, 
New  Bond  Street,  a  singularly  beautiful 
and  effective  series  of  portrait-photographs 
on  porcelain.  They  are,  of  course,  coloured 
by  the  artist;  the  material  exhibits  his 
skill  and  judgment  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  to  perfection.  They  are  miniature 
paintings,  in  fact,  of  a  rare  order:  no 
doubt  he  has  been  greatly  aided  by  photo¬ 
graphy — how  far  we  cannot  say. 

Correction. — In  our  review  last  month 
of  Mr.  Herdman’s  “  Thoughts  on  Specula¬ 
tive  Cosmology,”  the  word  “  no  ”  was  inad¬ 
vertently  left  out  in  the  extract  commenc¬ 
ing  “There  is  irreverence,”  &c.,  which 
should  read  “  There  is  no  irreverence,”  &c. 
The  omission  puts  an  entirely  different 
meaning  on  the  author’s  expression  and 
sentiment. 
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Michelangelo,  Leonardo,  Rafeael.  Von 
Charles  Clejient.  Deutsch  bearbeitet 
mit  Einleitung,  Ergtlnzungen  und  eirem 
Anhang  von  C.  Clauss.  Leipzig,  Verlag 
von  E.  A.  Seemann. 

The  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance — the  soil, 
indeed,  on  which  the  Arts  showed  their  earliest 
bloom — was  Florence.  Amid  even  interior  and 
exterior  convulsions,  the  city,  through  the 
energy,  patriotism,  and  industry  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  grew  up  into  an  important  republic, 
proverbial  for  its  wealth,  and  distinguished  by 
the  refinement  which  it  attained  under  this 
mild  rule  of  the  IMedici.  The  efforts  of  the 
family  to  embellish  their  city  were  seconded  by 
those  of  the  citizens,  who  vied  with  their  rulers 
in  love  of  the  splendours  of  Art,  and  emu¬ 
lated  them  in  every  effort  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  beloved  city. 

The  remembrance  of  a  magnificent  past,  with 
the  impressions  of  a  luxurious  present,  stored 
the  fancy  with  rich  conceits ;  and  painters  vied 
with  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  regal 
state  of  their  native  city,  not  only  by  easel- 
pictures,  but  also  by  imposing  frescoes.  The 
Florentines  kept  to  themselves  as  long  as  they 
could  the  works  of  their  best  native  artists ; 
hence  it  is  we  here  see  in  their  strength  only 
such  men  as  Ghiberti,  Era  Bartolomeo,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  a  few  others ;  indeed,  the  genius 
of  her  artists  made  Florence  the  academy  of 
Italy. 

There  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  a  small 
head  covered  by  a  black  beret,  painted  in 
tempera,  presenting  a  pale  boyish  face.  This 
is  the  portrait  of  Masaccio,  to  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  first  place  among  those  who  revo¬ 
lutionised  the  art  of  Italy.  As  Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti,  and  Donatello,  stood  in  relation  to 
sculpture  and  architecture,  so  Masaccio  stood 
with  respect  to  painting;  but  with  the  difference 
of  great  intellectual  superiority  on  his  side,  and 
results  correspondingly  impressive.  This  artist 
was  born  in  1402,  at  San  Giovanni,  in  the  Val- 
darno.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Maso- 
lino,  and  to  have  been  much  influenced  in  his  art 
by  Brunelleschi.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  his 
name  was  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  painters. 
His  early  reputation  gained  him  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Martin,  and  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  executed  many  works  in  tempera,  which, 
according  to  Vasari,  have  all  been  destroyed. 
Those,  however,  on  which  his  reputation  rested 
were  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine, 
executed  after  his  return  to  Florence — works 
of  such  an  imposing  character  as  to  become 
subjects  of  study,  even  to  the  most  eminent 
painters,  notably  to  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  book  of  which  the  title  is  given  above 
helps  us  to  assign  to  certain  painters  the  share 
they  had  in  originating  and  promoting  what, 
in  their  time,  was  called  the  “  new  style  of 
painting,”  and  what,  in  our  day,  is  known  as 
the  Renaissance.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Renaissance,  as  a  feeling  in 
Art  different  from  everything  that  preceded 
it  in  the  schools  of  painting  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  possesses  an  interest  which  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  precise  practice  which,  of  late 
years,  has  found  favour  extensively  among 
painters.  Of  the  breadth  and  solidity  of 
Masaccio’s  works  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  we 
do  not  know  that  he  had  seen  any  examples 
similarly  qualified ;  but  he  may  have  admitted 
suggestions  from  productions  of  contempora¬ 
neous  sculptors,  rather,  perhaps,  when  they 
were  in  progress  in  the  clay  than  when  fin¬ 
ished. 

Besides  Masaccio,  the  men  principally  cited 
as  having  assisted  the  Renaissance  are  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  was  born  in  1452,  not  in  1445, 
as  asserted  by  some  of  his  biographers ;  Michael 
Angelo,  borninl475;  and  Rafl'aelle,  born  in  1483. 
Masaccio  was  cut  off  while  yet  in  his  youth ; 
there  occurs,  therefore,  a  considerable  interval 
before  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  new 
principle  showed  itself  to  any  great  extent. 
If  for  the  assertion  and  confirmation  of  the  new 
principles  great  powers  were  wanting,  these 
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were  found  in  the  masters  ■whose  names  are 
mentioned.  The  reverence  for  Masaccio  as  an 
originator  is  sho-^\-n  indisputably  bj-  Eatfaelle, 
who  transferred  a  figure  of  the  youthful  painter 
to  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  his  own  car¬ 
toons — ‘  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.’  ‘  The 
^ledusa  ’  of  Leonardo,  -^-hich  hangs  in  the 
Florentine  school  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is 
so  fresh,  free,  and  crisp,  that  it  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  work  painted  within  the  last  half 
century.  It  is  one  of  the  youthful  essays  of 
Leonardo. 

Lippi  and  Masolino  were  also  imitated  by 
the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century :  this 
is  traceable  in  Raffaelle’s  works.  It  was 
asserted  that  JIasolino  began  the  paintings  in 
the  Brancacci  Chapel,  but  this  has  been  dis¬ 
proved  by  recent  inquiry. 

The  ■n  orks  of  IMichael  Angelo  and  EafFaelle 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  their  relation  to  the  Eenaissance  ;  nor 
is  it  fitting  to  note  the  changes  of  manner  by 
Avhich  it  has  been  gradually  approached  and 
ultimately  confirmed.  An  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Eenaissance  in  the 
difl'erent  Italian  schools  specially  treated  would 
form  a  subject  extremely  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing.  but  it  would  involve  ymars  of  labour. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  result  of  patient 
and  extensive  research,  and  proves,  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  great  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
with  which  ho  deals.  The  biographies  of  the 
three  great  artists  are  followed  respectively 
by  an  appendix  in  which  are  chronicled  their 
works — as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained — under 
the  years  in  -s^-hich  they*  were  executed.  The 
book  is  a  translation  from  the  French  by  Herr 
Clauss,  with  a  notice  by  the  translator  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  The  text  is 
interspersed  with  thirty  illustrations. 


PE.iULS  OF  OCE.4.X.  Engraved  by  Mottram, 
from  the  Picture  by  C.  W.  Nicholls. 
Published  by  J.  Pli.mftox,  Camden  Town. 
AVe  have  here  fancy  portraits  of  four  charming 
lasses  by  the  sea  -  side — under  the  wooden 
buttresses,  it  may  be,  of  the  old  pier  at 
ilargatc.  One  is  knitting,  another  reading, 
while  the  other  two,  holding  parasols  that  are 
not  much  moved  by'  the  wind,  show  that  the 
day  is  calm  and  bright  as  are  their  own  hearts 
and  faces.  The  print  is  large — larger,  perhaps, 
than  it  need  be  ;  it  is,  however,  well  engraved 
in  the  dotted  style  ;  and  works  of  the  class  are 
so  seldom  issued  nowadays,  that  this  may  be 
heartily  welcomed  as  an  accession  to  walls  that 
of  late  df;pend  for  garnishing  mainly  on  pro¬ 
ductions  in  chromo-lithography.  The  artist, 
who  has  achieved  a  high  and  well-merited 
reputation,  has  been  fortunate  in  subjects  for 
bis  p<  neil :  he  seems  to  have  sound  judgment 
in  Iceting  themes;  and  succeeds  in  giving 
much  interi-st  to  all  his  jiroductions.  The  four 
young  ladic  who  have  been  his  “sitters  ’’  are 
v<:ry  I'lvely  :  their  beauty  is,  however,  varied  in 
chanicter,  so  as  to  obtain  contrast.  They  are 
“  js-arls,''  whether  of  l;ind  or  sea  matters  not ; 
■iomewhat  encumbered,  it  is  true,  by  heavy 
“setting”  r.  drapery,  but  gracefully  posed, 
and  giving  evidence  of  tranquil  h.appiness  and 
jiuri  enjoym<  nt.  Wo  have,  therefore,  to  thank 
.Mr.  Nieholls  for  a  pleasant  acquisition:  good 
engravings  -m  steel  are  rarities,  and  to  bo 
valued  for  their  worth  as  well  jis  their  scarcity. 


Kxoi.Axn  TO  Dei.hi:  a  Narrative  of  Indian 
Travel.  By  .John  .Matiiesox.  Published 
by  L<'>>.>iaxs  ic  ‘-'o. 

The  intro<lucte»ry'  paragraj.h  of  Mr.  Mathe- 
sr^n's  preface  will  suffice  to  show  that  his  work, 
a  large  volume,  docs  not  admit  of  a  long  notice 
in  .'h  a  journal  as  our  own.  He  ■writes: — 
"  The  journey  described  in  the  following  pages 
was  undertaken  from  a  desire  to  form  some 
p-Tsonal  acquaintance  with  a  country  known  to 
,  me  through  the  medium  of  a  close  mercantile 
connection.  In  a  word,  busim  -s,  not  book¬ 
making,  ■«•"  its  primary  object.”  In  his  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph  the  author  remarks: — “  ily  aim 
h-as  been  simply  to  afford  those  who  arc  not 
conversiint  ■«ith  the  subject,  and  who  may 
i  rh'-ose  to  accompany  mo  through  these  inci¬ 


dents  of  travel,  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  social 
features  and  material  resources  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  Indian  continent  with  which  the  welfare  of 
our  own  country  is  now  so  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated.” 

In  these  two  passages  is  the  clue  to  the 
matter  contained  in  more  than  600  pages  — 
pages  certainly  not  without  interest  to  other 
than  “commercial”  minds.  The  country  tra¬ 
velled  over  by  the  author — now  seven  years  ago, 
as  he  says — is  far  from  an  unkno^wm  region,  and 
has  been  fully  described  by  some  who  have  tra¬ 
versed  it  before  Mr.  Matheson ;  yet  he  has 
brought  an  observant  eye  and  pleasant  descrip¬ 
tive  powers,  to  note  down  what  he  saw,  and  the 
result  is  an  entertaining,  and  not  uninstructive, 
narrative. 

What,  however,  falls  more  immediately 
within  our  province,  is  the  large  number  of 
wood-cuts  of  interesting  Indian  scenery,  &c., 
illustrating  the  book :  they  are  engraved  by 
Messrs.  Stephen  Miller  and  George  Pearson, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Eobert  Tennent. 


Handbook  of  Foliage  and  Foreground 
Drawing.  By  George  Barnard,  Professor 
of  Drawing  at  Eugby  School,  Author  of 
“  Landscape  Painting  in  Water-Colours,” 
See.  N ew  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Published 
by  Griffith  and  Farean. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Barnard — who 
by  this  time  must  be  a  veteran  in  his  art — first 
brought  out  this  work,  we  spoke  of  it  as  “  better 
adapted  to  the  student  of  botany  than  to  the 
young  artist,”  and  that  is  still  our  opinion.  This 
new  edition  is  said  to  be  “  enlarged  ;  ”  we  have 
not  the  old  one  to  compare  with  it,  but  the  two, 
so  far  as  our  recollection  serves,  seem  very  much 
alike.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  accept  the 
author’s  statement,  that  “  the  plates  have  been 
enlarged  and  made  more  capable  of  being  copied ; 
numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  text ; 
and  a  series  of  questions  on  each  study  added.” 
As  a  botanical  school-book  it  will  be  found 
both  agreeable  and  instructive :  the  young 
draughtsman  will  also  meet  with  some  nice  little 
studies  in  it  for  his  pencil. 


Abbeys,  Castles,  and  Ancient  Halls  of 
England  and  Wales  :  their  Legendary 
Lore  and  Popular  History.  Two  vols.  By 
John  Times.  Published  by  Frederick 
Waene  &  Co. 

There  is  no  author  to  whom  England  owes  a 
larger  debt  than  it  does  to  Mr.  John  Timbs  :  he 
has  groped  through  a  thousand  dull  and 
unreadable  histories  to  gather  together  the 
gems  they  contain,  and  to  bring  them  before 
the  reader  in  an  attractive  and  instructive  form. 
He  has  done  more  than  that — he  has  laboured 
in  many  out-of-the-way  places,  seeking  and 
discovering  hidden  things,  and  bringing  them 
into  the  light  of  day  :  as  a  most  intelligent, 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  useful  labourer  in 
letters,  ho  has  no  rivals  and  few  compeers. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  many  who  dive 
deeper  than  he  does  beneath  the  surface,  who 
are  more  learned  to  seek,  and  more  careful  to 
find ;  but  there  arc  none  who  work  with  greater 
success  for  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
content  with  knowing  a  little  and  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge  only  on  easy  terms.  We 
cannot  say  how  many  volumes  Mr.  Timbs  has 
produced  of  the  class  to  which  we  refer,  but 
they  must  be  very  numerous  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  maj'  not  be  consulted  with 
equal  pleasure  and  profit. 

In  this  very  interesting  work,  ho  has  in  a 
measure  left  his  old  ground  —  although  some 
“  Curiosities  of  London  ”  are  necessarily  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  plan;  for  the  best  and  holiest  of 
all  the  “historic  sites  of  England”  exist 
within  our  city  walls,  and  the  “  birthplaces, 
residences,  and  last  homes  of  men  of  genius 
and  mark,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  every 
Englishman  to  cherish  as  memorials  of  the 
I  means  by  which  his  country  has  attained  true 
greatness,”  arc  to  be  found  in  greater  number 
in  its  metropolis  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  put  together.  But  Mr.  Timbs  has 
already  dealt  largely  with  these  :  he  has  sought 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  and  has  found 
both. 


Thus  he  visits  all  the  shires,  searching  out 
the  most  salient  points  in  each,  commemorat¬ 
ing  its  leading  heroes  of  pen  and  sword, 
describing  the  most  remarkable  of  its  ancient 
structures,  preserving  the  traditions  that  are 
the  rarest  and  most  exciting,  and  giving  to 
history  all  the  charms  of  fiction  by  skilfully 
wrought  details. 

Let  us  take  any  one  of  ^the  counties — Essex, 
for  example':  we  have  here  a  succinct  history  of 
Colchester  Castle  ;  a  full  account  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Osyth ;  all  that  one  desires  to  know  of 
ancient  Dunmow,  with  its  well-known  “  cus¬ 
tom;”  Hedingham  '  Castle  and  Audley  End, 
famous  baronial  halls,  are  carefully  described  ; 
so  is  Barking  Abbey ;  so  is  Ingatestone  Hall, 
with  its  [hiding-places  of  priests ;  so  is  Wan- 
stead  House ;  and  so  is  Havering-atte-bower ; 
and,  though  last  not  least,  so  is  Tilbury  Fort. 

Some  idea  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  amazing 
industry  of  the  indefatigable  author  who  Eves 
among  books  ;  not  only  to  glean,  but  to  gather 
the  harvest  that  thousands  of  labourers  have 
planted  since  printing  was  invented — nay,  be¬ 
fore  that ;  for  matters  are  borrowed  here  from 
many  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  books  under  notice  are  therefore  of  very 
considerable  value.  They  may  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  read  either  for  amusement  or  in¬ 
formation.  Pleasanter  books  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find ;  and  there  are  few  that  may  be 
perused  with  more  profitable  results. 

Mr.  Timbs  has  thus  added  to  the  debt  his 
country  owes  him.  It  is  to  such  workers,  who 
receive  comparatively  small  recompense  for 
large  toil,  that  England  should  be  grateful ;  for 
such  men,  if  for  any,  the  crown  pensions  are 
designed — not  alone  as  payment  for  a  past,  but 
as  retaining  fees  for  a  future— a  recognition  of 
services  receii'ed  and  an  encouragement  to 
guard  against  being  weary  in  well-doing. 


The  Modern  Playmate.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  &c. 
Published  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
This  very  gracefuUy  bound  and  illustrated 
volume  contains  nearly  900  pages,  in  which  are 
treated  all  the  topics  that  are  indicated  by  the 
title  ;  but  not  these  onlj' :  there  are  many  sub¬ 
jects  fully  explained  that  infer  work  rather 
than  play.  The  book  is  pregnant  with  instruc¬ 
tion  :  to  enumerate  half  the  matters  subjected  to 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  editor  would  be  largely  to  exceed 
our  space.  The  volume  manifests  great  indus¬ 
try  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  catering  for  the 
young ;  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  minister  to 
their  information  as  well  as  their  amusement. 
Boys  and  girls,  nowadays,  can  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  idleness  :  if  Satan  finds  work  for  “  idle 
hands,”  there  are  plenty  who  stand  by  to  defeat 
his  purpose,  by  showing  the  true  joy  of  perpe¬ 
tual  occupation. 

The  book  supplies  a  valuable  present  to  the 
young ;  more  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  appropriate  gifts  are  sought  for, 
and  the  hoEdays  are  about  to  commence. 


The  Scald.  By  Robert  B.  Holt.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Longmans  &  Co. 

We  have  here  another  poem  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  Mr.  Holt,  the  author  of  “  Kyn^with,” 
“  Elfrida,”  &c.  Without  claiming  high  rank, 
he  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  foremost 
place  among  the  poets  :  we  might  quote  many 
passages  as  evidence  of  combined  vigour  and 
refinement.  His  versification  is  smooth  and 
accurate :  his  illustrations  are  frequently  apt 
and  powerful,  and  furnish  ample  proofs  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind  rightly  directed  and 
guided.  The  title  of  this  book,  “  The  Scald,” 
Bufliciently  shows  the  place  and  period  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid.  “  Our  Scandinavian  ances¬ 
tors  ”  are  his  heroes  :  their  deeds  he  commemo¬ 
rates  in  “  heroic  verse,”  often  and  always  with 
emphatic  effect.  He  exhibits  much  reading  as 
well  as  thought :  his  poems  are  sometimes 
stories  with  much  of  the  interest  of  “  old  ro¬ 
mance.”  The  book  is  fuE  of  written  pictures, 
which  the  pencil  might  illustrate.  We  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  artists. 
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HELIOGEAPHY. 

T  is  now  rather  more  than 
thirty  years  since  the  French 
Government  communicated 
to  the  world  the  method,  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  Daguerre,  of 
fixing  upon  a  silver  plate  an 
image  projected  on  its  sur¬ 
face  by  means  of  the  camera 
ohscura.  The  magic  sha¬ 
dows,  grim  and  ghastly  as 
they  now  appear  if  we  catch 
sight  of  an  ancient  specimen, 

1  [  (  attracted  the  wonder  of  the 

I '  world,  as  much  for  their 
novelty  as  for  their  fidelity.  A  certain 
tendency  to  caricature,  or  at  least  to  render 
rmduly  harsh  and  severe,  the  unflattering 
portraits  thus  produced,  has  never  been 
altogether  vanquished  by  the  heliographer. 
It  results  from  three  distinct  causes.  One 
is  the  set  expression  which  the  features 
almost  invariably  assume,  in  the  effort  to 
look  steadily  at  the  object-glass.  A  second  is 
the  absence  of  fidelity  of  tone  which  always 
occurs  when  light  is  reflected  from  a  blue 
surface — a  defect  which  gives  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  blue  and  of  grey  eyes  a  bleared 
expression.  And  the  third  is  the  dispropor- 
tioned  depth  of  shadow  cast  on  the  most 
delicate  physiognomical  lines,  such  as  that 
which  marks  the  parting  of  the  lips.  To 
these,  in  all  but  the  very  best  instances,  is 
added  a  distortion  caused  by  different  parts 
of  the  figure  being  differently  focussed  by 
the  glass.  Thus  heavily  weighted  does  the 
photographic  portrait-painter  enter  into 
competition  with  the  artist. 

The  success  of  M.  Daguerre  upon  metal 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to 
attempt  the  production  of  sun-pictures 
upon  paper.  We  are  not  now  about  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  art  of  photography, 
or  to  enlarge  upon  the  numerous  steps 
taken  in  various  directions  (not  always  in 
advance),  until  the  practice  of  the  magic 
and  graceful  art  degenerated,  at  times, 
into  a  nuisance  and  a  mockery  —  being 
perverted  to  the  dishonest  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  cheap  piratical  copies  of  the  most 
costly  engravings,  and  being  laid  hold  of 
in  order  to  fiU  those  squat,  pudgy,  ormolu- 
adorned  books,  full  of  commonplace  and 
uninteresting  faces,  through  which  one  is 
sometimes  expected  to  look,  with  simu¬ 
lated  admiration,  for  the  punishment  of 
our  sins. 

On  the  other  hand,  photography  has 
given  us  some  of  the  most  valuable  me¬ 
thods  of  self- registration  of  phenomena 
that  science  has  hitherto  attained.  As  a 
means  of  giving  reliable  notes  or  sketches 
for  subsequent  use  by  the  true  artist,  it  is 
invaluable.  And  in  some  cases  it  pro¬ 
duces  pictorial  effects  of  its  own,  in  land- 
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scape,  in  reproduction  of  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  engraving,  and  even,  in  rare 
instances,  in  portraiture,  that  mock  all 
human  skill  to  rival.  We  recall  the  views 
of  the  Yozemite  valley,  photographs  of 
which  we  described  in  a  recent  number,  as 
an  example  of  the  perfection  of  landscape 
sketched  by  the  camera.  We  are  about  to 
ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
of  the  most  important  processes  hitherto 
discovered  ;  to  describe  their  present  state 
of  perfection  ;  and  to  give  a  glance  at 
their  probable  future. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
the  photographic  process,  as  at  present 
employed,  is  a  double  operation.  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  is  formed  in  the  camera,  and 
which,  when  thrown  by  the  lens  of  the 
instrument  on  the  substance  prepared  to 
receive  it  (in  the  same  way  that  the  image 
of  an  external  object  is  thrown  by  the  lens 
of  the  eye  upon  the  retina),  is  there  re¬ 
tained  by  a  chemical  process,  is  not  the  ob- 
j  ect  exhibited  and  preserved.  In  the  camera 
image  the  figure  represented  is  reversed,  as 
in  a  looking-glass.  There  is  a.so  a  further 
reversal  of  tint  or  shade,  giving  light  for 
dark,  and  so  on,  into  which  we  need  not  now 
enter.  This  original  sun-picture  is  called 
a  negative,  and  the  mode  of  forming  and 
fixing  the  negative  is  common  to  almost  all 
photographic  processes.  We  are  about  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  producing  the  positive 
image,  the  photograph  of  commerce  and  of 
private  life,  with  which  alone  any  but 
photographers  themselves  have  for  the 
most  part  any  acquaintance. 

The  first  mode  of  producing  positive  pic¬ 
tures  upon  paper  was  by  the  use  of  the 
salts  of  metals,  the  chief  agent  being  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  fact  that  light  alters 
both  the  colours  and  the  texture  of  various 
substances,  apart  from  the  effect  of  light 
in  producing  change  in  the  living  organism, 
has  been  long  known.  The  object  of  the 
study  of  the  photographer  was,  first,  to  dis¬ 
cover  substances  so  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light  as  to  be  changed  by  its  influence 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  then  to  discover  how 
to  act  on  these  sensitive  substances  so  as  to 
destroy  their  sensibility. 

In  the  ordinary  photographs  the  effect 
produced  is  that  of  tone  or  shade.  The 
metal  held  in  solution  is  deposited  on  the 
paper,  and  the  colour  is  deeper  and  deeper 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
light  which  passes  through  the  negative 
plate  in  the  process  of  printing.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  photographs  thus  obtained 
is  their  uncertain  durability.  The  chemical 
process,  though  arrested,  seems  at  times  to 
have  a  tendency  to  recommence.  The  pic¬ 
ture  produced  is  very  delicate,  and  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  no  silver  photo¬ 
graph  is  reliable  as  to  duration.  At  times 
they  last  remarkably  well;  at  times  they 
fade  unexpectedly.  Exposure  to  light, 
concealment  from  light,  damp,  heat — we 
are  not  exactly  certain  as  to  the  effects  of 
either.  But  so  far  are  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  from  being  stable  records,  that 
the  British  Museum  has  come  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  spending  no  more  money 
in  their  production. 

In  reply  to  the  accusation  thus  brought 
against  silver  photographs,  it  is  urged  that, 
while  such  a  view  of  the  case  was  very  true 
four  or  five  years  ago,  the  constant  im¬ 
provements  that  have  taken  place  both  in 
the  chemistry  and  in  the  manipulation  of 
photography,  have  been  such  as  to  obviate 
the  objection.  The  Berlin  Photographic 
Company,  which  is  represented  in  London 
by  M.  Gerson,  of  5,  Eathbone  Place,  and 
which  has  certainly  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  art,  offer  to  re¬ 
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place  any  photograph  purchased  of  them 
which  may  fade  within  fifteen  years.  The 
heauty  of  these  productions  is  so  great 
that,  if  this  claim  to  durability  be  substan¬ 
tiated,  nothing  can  excel,  and  few  things 
can  rival,  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
collection.  Direct  photographs  from  paint¬ 
ings  is  the  speciality  of  this  school.  The 
size  attained  is  remarkable,  20  inches  by 
10  inches  being  within  their  power.  We 
call  attention  to  the  reproduction  of  ‘  La 
Cruche  Cassee,’  the  well-known  gem  by 
Greuze,  in  which,  while  the  background 
shows  the  marks  of  age  on  the  original, 
the  lovely  face  is  far  superior  to  any  en¬ 
graving.  ‘  The  Village  Church,’  byKretz- 
schnen,  is  a  charming  composition,  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered.  Eichter’s  ‘  Odalisque  ’ 
is  a  marvel  of  modelling  and  of  deep 
Eembrandt-like  tone.  These  photographs 
are  works  of  Art  of  extraordinary  value. 

The  modes  of  producing  positive  pho¬ 
tographic  pictures,  to  which  we  are  now 
about  to  refer,  depend  not  on  the  change 
of  shade,  but  on  the  change  of  texture, 
effected  by  solar  or  electric  light  in  the 
substances  employed.  Gelatine,  combined 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  is  the  medium 
employed,  and  the  result  produced  by  light 
on  this  mixture  of  matter  of  organic  origin 
with  an  inorganic  chemical  compound  is, 
to  render  it  insoluble  in  water. 

On  this  principle  depends  the  process 
employed  in  what  is  called  Atjtotypy.  A 
film,  or  layer,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  fine  cardboard,  is  formed  of  gela¬ 
tine  and  sugar,  or  gelatine  and  a  kind  of 
soap,  mixed  with  lamp-black,  sepia,  or  any 
other  desirable  colouring-matter,  and  ren¬ 
dered  sensitive  to  light  by  immersion  in  a 
weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
This  layer,  which  is  called  the  tissue,  is 
exposed  to  light  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  negative  which  it  is  desired  to  copy — 
the  light  passing  through  the  latter  on 
to  the  tissue.  After  due  exposure,  the 
length  of  which  is  measured,  not  by  the 
sand-glass,  but  by  a  very  simple  and  ele¬ 
gant  instrument  called  the  acti nometer,  the 
tissue  is  laid  on  a  support,  which  in  the 
first  instance  was  paper,  but  which  now  is 
zinc,  slightly  waxed  over,  and  immersed  in 
moderately- heated  water.  The  portions  of 
tissue  acted  on  by  the  light  remain  co¬ 
herent  ;  the  remainder  of  the  gelatine  dis¬ 
solves,  and  washes  away,  like  a  thick  ink. 
The  light  penetrates  according  to  its  inten¬ 
sity,  so  that  the  portions  of  the  tissue  which 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light  are 
rendered  insoluble  to  a  greater  depth  than 
the  less  illuminated  parts,  and  the  shades 
on  the  negative  are  represented  by  thicker 
and  thicker  portions  of  tissue.  In  fact  the 
positive,  in  this  stage,  is  a  model  in  low 
relief,  giving  the  lights  and  shades  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  a  porcelain 
plaque,  or  lamp-shade,  gives  its  delicate 
gradations  of  tint  by  actual  modelling  in 
intaglio.  The  modelled  pigment  picture, 
thus  produced  in  insoluble  gelatine,  is  fixed 
on  paper  by  a  simple  and  elegant  process, 
and  is  the  actual  fac-simile,  or  autotype, 
which  is  acquired  by  the  purchaser. 

The  efiPect  of  some  of  the  pictures  thus 
produced  is  admirable.  For  some  purposes 
nothing  can  be  wished  better.  The  che¬ 
mical  durability,  or  resistance  to  fading, 
is  absolute.  The  reproduction  of  certain 
objects,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  charcoal 
or  chalk  drawing,  may  be  made  a  perfect 
fac-simile  of  the  original.  Some  of  the 
precious  original  drawings  of  Eaffaelle  and 
of  Michel  Angelo  are  thus  reproduced 
with  an  exactitude  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired;  as  we  mentioned  in  our 
recent  account  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
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Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  In  that  case 
carbon  alone  ■was  employed;  but  red  chalk, 
sepia,  and  other  modes  of  draughtsmanship 
may  be  reproduced  by  a  careful  preparation 
of  the  tissue  with  the  proper  colour. 

The  copies  of  works  of  Art  now  offered 
to  the  public  by  the  Atttotype  Company 
and  their  licensees  are  already  nume¬ 
rous,  and  of  the  highest  value.  Upwards 
of  a  huTidred  fac- similes  of  the  frescoes 
by  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
at  Home  have  been  produced  by  this 
process ;  and  these  unrivalled  works  are 
thus  placed,  as  far  as  an  exact  record  is 
concerned,  beyond  the  reach  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  whether  by  war,  by  earthquake, 
or  by  that  continued  atmospheric  degra¬ 
dation  from  which  they  have  already 
greatly  suffered.  Xot  only  are  the  ideas 
of  the  great  artist  brought  home  by  these 
fac-similes  to  the  untravelled  connoisseur, 
but  a  better  acquaintance  may  be  obtained 
with  the  originals  by  comparing  them  on 
the  spot  with  the  more  accessible  copies. 
Ten  frescoes  by  Eaffaelle,  and  four,  from 
the  ceilings  by  Perugino,  continue  this  in¬ 
teresting  series.  But  the  greatest  triumph 
that  has  yet  been  attained  bj'  this  branch  of 
])hotographic  art,  in  a  series  of  subjects, 
we  hold  to  be  a  set  of  thirty  autotypes  of 
antique  sculpture  from  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican.  In  some  of  these,  owing  probably 
to  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  focal 
length  for  the  camera,  there  is  considerable 
optical  distortion ;  as  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue  of  Augustus  Ctesar,  which,  in  one 
view,  swells  to  nearly  double  the  proper  size. 
"With  the  exception  of  this  fault  (which  is 
only  occasionally  very  perceptible,  and 
which  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  —the  formation  of  the  negative  by  the 
camera  — and  not  from  any  in  the  autotype 
process  itselfj,  these  prints  are  as  admirable 
representations  of  these  famous  statues  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  give  the 
verj-  texture  of  the  marble,  the  granulations 
of  its  crystalli-sation,  and  the  stains  caused 
by  weather  and  by  neglect.  They  form 
the  greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  in  the  form  of  faithful,  instructive, 
aeeessible  representations  of  some  of  the 
ihiln  fF aiicrf:  of  a  certain  school  of  his  art. 
Xo  doubt  they  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
original  than  an  ordinary  cast  would  do ; 
.and  they  liavo  the  advantage  that  they 
cannot  be  placed,  as  casts  almost  invariably 
are  in  fliis  countr}',  in  a  false  light. 

I’a.'.sing  over,  for  the  moment,  the  list  of 
the  jiroduction.s  of  the  Autotype  Company, 
we  must  mark  the  limit  of  their  range. 

'I  heir  specjalit}-  is  the  production  of  single 
prints  of  large  size,  in  permanent  pigment, 
and  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  important 
furicti')n  of  book-illu.strafion  is  beyond  their 
limifo.  Their  best  productions  are  copies 
of  original  drawings  (especially  in  chalk),  of 
reliefs,  and  of  .sculpture.  For  mural  deco¬ 
ration  they  offi  r  great  promise.  Croups 
of  game,  implements  of  the  chase,  frojihies 
of  arms,  and  such  objects  as  Crinling 
Cibbona  loved  to  represent  in  carving,  maj’ 
be  produced,  by  fhis  process,  in  a  pigment 
cohmred  so  a,a  to  represent  oak,  jiear-wood, 
ebriny,  or  other  material  ;  and  empdoyed 
decorat ively  by  the  architect  with  the 
happiest  effect.  A  truly  artistic  mode  of 
wall-flf  roration,  at  an  extremely  moderate 
cost,  is  thus  pdaced  within  the  reach  of  the 
men  of  ta.ste. 

The  psiint  at  which  the  autotype  process 
stops  may  be  said  to  be  that  at  which  that 
of  the  WooDiit-uY-TYrE  commences.  ( )ar 
reader.s  will  look,  we  hope,  ■noth  interest, 
for  an  account  of  that  which  i.s  likely  to 
play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  book- 
illustration  of  the  future. 

The  process  of  photographic  printing, 
which  after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Walter  Woodbury,  is  called  the  Woodbury- 
type,  depends  upon  the  application  of  an 
elegant  mechanical  law  to  the  substance 
already  transformed  by  the  chemical  agency 
of  light. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  if  a  com¬ 
paratively  plastic  or  non-resisting  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  the  seal  of  a  letter,  be 
placed  between  two  plates  of  metal,  and 
exposed  to  a  violent  blow,  the  harder 
material  will  be  impressed  by  the  softer. 
In  the  instance  to  which  we  refer,  that  of 
sealing-wax,  this  peculiarity  has  been  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  post-office 
forgeries :  an  anvil,  a  piece  of  sheet  lead, 
and  a  sledge-hammer  affording  the  means, 
to  a  dishonest  experimenter,  of  taking  an 
instantaneous  copy  of  the  most  elaborate 
seal ;  and  the  procedure  is  said  to  have  been 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of  in  foreign  post- 
offices.  Further  experiment  has  shown, 
not  only  that  metals  much  harder  than  lead 
may  be  thus  impressed,  but  that  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure  may  advantageously  be 
substituted  for  impact.  Even  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  ferns,  may  be  made  to 
impress  their  outline  on  an  alloy  hard 
enough  to  print  from  under  an  ordinary 
press ;  and  the  principle  has  been  largely 
ajjplied  to  what  is  called  natwe-printing. 

By  the  process  now  carried  on  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Printing  Company,  at  Hereford 
Lodge,  Gloucester  Eoad,  very  beautiful 
results  are  produced  by  the  Woodbury-type 
process.  Sheets  of  gelatine,  rendered  sen¬ 
sitive  to  light  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  are  printed  in  the 
ordinary  photographic  manner,  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  light  under  the  transparent  nega¬ 
tive.  The  chemical  copy  thus  obtained,  by 
the  effect  of  the  light  in  rendering  the 
sensitised  gelatine  insoluble,  is  converted 
into  a  mechanical  copy,  in  extremely  low 
relief,  by  washing  away  the  soluble,  or 
unchanged,  portions.  A  hard  gelatine  model 
is  thus  obtained,  which  is  not  mixed  with 
pigment  as  in  the  autotype  process,  but 
which  resembles  clear  horn.  This  picture 
in  relief  is  placed  on  a  polished  steel  bed. 
A  poEshed  plate,  usually  of  lead  hardened 
by  an  admixture  of  antimony,  is  placed  on 
it.  A  pressure  of  two  hundred  tons  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  hydrostatic  press,  and  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  gelatine  mould  is  thus 
reproduced  in  metal.  From  this  it  is  easy 
to  print  with  rapidity  and  precision,  a  semi¬ 
transparent  gelatine  ink  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  Any  colour  may  be  given  to  this 
ink,  but  the  main  object  of  photographic 
printers  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  to 
produce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tints  and 
tones  of  the  original  silver  photographs. 
The  delicacy  of  shade,  and  sharpness  of 
finish,  that  we  have  seen  attained  in  some 
instances  by  tho  Woodbury-type  process, 
are  such  as  to  leave  nothing  to  bo  desired. 
In  rapidity  of  work  the  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  that  can  bo  taken  from  a  single  plate 
almost  vies  with  that  which  may  be  struck 
off  from  an  ordinary  engraving.  And  as 
any  number  of  metallic  plates  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  fac-similo  at  a  very  moderate  cost, 
tho  command  of  speed  of  publication  is 
efiual  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  at  present  known. 

The  beauty  and  fidelity  with  which  the 
noblest  works  of  the  greatest  artists  may  be 
represented  on  paper  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  are  increased  when  we  regard 
tho  copies,  not  of  engravings  only,  but  of 
original  pictures,  produced  by  the  German 
photographers.  We  have  referred  to  the 
admirable  silver  photographs  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  tho  galleries  of  Dresden,  Mu- 

nich,  and  other  Art- capitals ;  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  negatives  employed  for 
these  productions  should  not  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  in  permanent  pig¬ 
ment.  One  marked  disadvantage,  however, 
attends  upon  this  otherwise  admirable  me¬ 
thod.  The  impressed  plate  of  the  Wood¬ 
bury-type  is  entirely  covered  with  the 
gelatinous  ink  used  for  the  printing.  Lights 
of  various  delicacy  are  produced  by  the 
higher  portions  of  the  plate,  but  relief 
against  a  pure  white  ground  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  method.  Prints  thus 
struck  off  have  to  be  mounted  where  a 
white  margin  is  required.  For  illustrat¬ 
ing  books  the  main  objection  to  this  is  the 
expense  and  the  additional  thickness  of 
whole-page  prints.  But  cuts  illustrative 
of  type,  in  books  or  newspapers,  cannot  be 
with  any  propriety)  thus  introduced,  and 
the  use  of  a  block,  or  cliche,  that  can  be 
printed  in  association  with  ordinary  type, 
is  thus  altogether  unlikely  to  be  displaced 
by  the  Woodbury-type  process. 

It  is  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the 
owners  of  the  patent  to  see  how  far  this 
defect  can  be  remedied  by  the  expedient  of 
printing  in  white  letters  on  a  tinted  ground. 

It  would  be  far  from  impossible  to  arrange 
and  to  print,  in  this  manner,  pages  con¬ 
taining  both  text  and  illustration.  We 
have  already,  in  many  scientific  books, 
diagrams  printed  in  this  manner.  The 
white  lines  and  letters  on  black  ground 
are  visible  when  made  very  much  thinner 
than  in  the  converse,  even  of  black  letters 
on  white  ground.  The  question  of  dazzle 
to  the  eye  has  to  be  regarded,  but,  at  all 
events,  the  suggestion  is  worth  the  trial. 
Books  printed  thus  would  present  a  striking 
novelty  in  literature,  but  the  innovation 
would  be  far  less  startling  than  that  of 
the  first  introduction  of  photography. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  bo  ultimately  able  to  produce,  in 
permanent  and  unfading  pigments,  effects  . 
almost  or  altogether  equal  to  any  that  have 
yet  been  attained  by  the  delicate  medium  of 
metallic  tints.  For  the  limit  of  the  art  of 
the  photographer  we  must  look  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  rather  than  to  the  positive.  In  the 
camera  itself,  in  addition  to  the  distortion 
which  takes  place  when  the  operator 
approaches  the  limits  of  the  power  of  his 
lens,  there  are  certain  particulars  in  which 
the  quality  of  the  surface  of  the  object  to 
be  copied  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  the  action 
of  the  camera.  One  of  the  most  refractory 
of  these  surfaces  is  lustred  majolica  ware. 

The  famous  Gubbio  plateaux,  which  fetch 
from  £60  to  £100  each,  are  but  undis- 
tiuguishable  smudges  in  the  Kensington 
series  of  photographs.  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  nothing  can  be  photographed  with 
such  magical  truth  as  the  Henri  Deux 
ware,  which  has  somewhat  a  “mat” 
surface.  Again,  pencil  drawings  photo¬ 
graph  very  badly,  while  chalk  drawings 
can  be  reproduced  in  absolute  fac-simile. 
Ivoiy  carvings  are  refractory.  Old  speci¬ 
mens,  with  a  surface  eroded  by  time,  are 
not  unsuccessfully  attempted,  but  fresh 
polished  ivory  surfaces  give  a  woolly  re¬ 
flection  when  photographed.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  admirable  truth 
with  which  not  only  the  polish,  but  the 
very  molecular  texture  of  marble  is  reflected 
from  the  autotype  prints. 

It  is  our  intention  in  our  succeeding 
number  to  give  some  further  illustration 
of  this  important  subject,  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  two  distinct  processes 
of  heliotypy  and  photo-chromo  lithography, 
in  their  respective  several  and  varied 
features.  ' 

F.  Eotjbiltac  Conder. 

ALBEET  DUEER 

AND 

THE  FAIREORI)  STAINED-GLASS. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Joyce 
has  completed  the  first  portion  of  the  series  of 
cartoons  from  the  stained-glass  at  Fairford, 
Gloucester,  to  he  placed  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  :  some  reference  was  made  to 
the  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Art- 
Journal.  The  cartoons  were  exhibited  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  In¬ 
stitute,  at  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Joyce  read  an  inte¬ 
resting  paper  upon  them.  He  dismissed  as  a 
fable  the  statement  that  about  the  year  1492  a 
vessel  laden  with  stained-glass  and  bound  from 
the  Low  Countries  to  Rome  was  taken  by  akhip 
belonging  to  John  Tame,  a  merchant,  who 
founded  the  church  to  receive  the  glass.  He 
thought  there  was  no  ground  for  attribut¬ 
ing  the  designs  to  Albert  Diirer,  whoso  stjde 
differed  in  at  least  four  points,  viz.,  the  drawing 
of  the  horses,  the  nimbi,  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  architecture.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archa30- 
logical  Association,  at  Cirencester,  in  August, 
1868,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  read  a  paper  on  these 
windows,  giving  his  reasons  for  considering 
them  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer.*  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  attention  of  the  Art- world 
was  generally  directed  to  them,  and  we  believe 
we  are  correct  in  stating  that  they  were  better 
Icnown  on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  they" were 
unknown,  for  Winston  notices  the  series  in  his 

Inquiry  into  Ancient  Glass-painting,”  p.  114  ; 
and  Mr.  George  Scharf  read  a  paper  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1856  ; 
but  this  was  not  printed.  The  name  of  Albert 
Durell  appears  in  the  first  printed  account  of 
the  windows,  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  1712. 
A  vellum  roll,  according  to  tradition,  was 
placed  in  the  church-chest  by  John  Tame,  but 
it  was  lost  when  Atkyns  wrote.  In  1778,  people 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Albert  Durell  must 
be  Albert  Diirer;  but  Bigland  sneered  at  this 
in  1791. 

Mr.  Holt  in  his  paper  pointed  out  that  John 
Tame  did  not  purchase  the  manor  till  1498  ; 
and  as  England  was  then  at  peace  both  with 
the  pope  and  the  Low  Countries,  John  Tame 
would  hardly  have  v'entured  on  an  act  of  piracy 
on  a  ship  of  his  own  friends  and  customers,  the 
Flemings  ;  and  especially  of  the  goods  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  King  Henry’s  spiritual  protector, 
Alexander  VI.  And  it  is  very  improbable  that 
.a  set  of  windows  painted  for  Rome  should  have 
been  formed  to  fit  a  church  constructed  in  the 
English  Perpendicular  style.  The  windows 
also  contain  the  ostrich  feathers  and  Ich  dien 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  honour  of  Prince 
Arthur  or  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
VIII.  Mr.  Holt  thinks  it  probable  that  Tame, 
wishing  to  decorate  the  church  of  his  manor, 
ordered  his  Low  Country  agents  to  procure  him 
one  of  the  best  sets  of  painted  windows  procur¬ 
able  on  the  Continent.  Foreign  workmen  may 
probably  have  come  over  to  superintend  its 
fixing ;  and,  curiously  enough,  a  set  of  wall- 
paintings  were  brought  to  light,  when  the 
church  was  restored  fifteen  years  ago,  above 
the  chancel  arch,  piers  of  central  towers.  Two 
figures  of  angels,  still  visible,  appear  in  the 
German  style  of  drawing,  and  these  may  have 
been  painted  by  the  foreigners  who  came  to 
put  up  the  glass.  He  says,  if  they  are  not 
Albert  Durer’s,  he  knows  no  one  of  power  to 
produce  such  designs  but  Martin  Schon,  and  he 
is  not  known  to  have  designed  for  glass  win¬ 
dows,  and  died  some  years  before  John  Tame 
acquired  the  manor  of  Fairford.  In  these  win¬ 
dows  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  beard  is 
essentially  that  of  Diirer,  so  also  the  peculiar 
escutcheons  which  the  angels  hold,  and  the 
tablet  hung  on  the  wall  in  the  “  Annuncia¬ 
tion,”  and  the  lettering  of  the  scrolls  over  the 
heads  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  These 
letters  are  still  known  to  painters  as  the  Albert 


+1.*  paper  was  noticed  at  considerable  length  in 
the  Art-Journal  soon  after  the  Cirencester  meeting'  took 
place.— [Ed.  A.-J.] 
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Diirer  alphabet.  The  subject  of  the  first  win¬ 
dow,  as  given  in  Hearne’s  JMSS.,  was  ‘  The 
Serpent  Tempting  of  Eve  to  eat  the  Forbidden 
Fruit.’  The  treatment  of  the  second  picture, 
‘  filoses  and  the  Burning  Bush,’  was  identical 
with  that  in  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  The  angel 
in  this  example,  Mr.  Holt  said,  wns  perfectly 
unmistakable  to  those  w'ho  were  in  the  habit 
of  studying  Durer’s  work.  The  fourth  subject 
was  ‘Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba;’  and 
the  crown  is  a  marvellous  representation  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  Diirer  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith.  It  is  said  that  before  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  executed  for  Maxi¬ 
milian,  the  then  emperor,  a  cross  containing  no 
fewer  than  fifty-two  different  statuettes  and 
figures,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  iMar- 
garet  of  Austria.  The  subjects  in  the  next 
window  were  for  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and 
Mr.  Holt  said  that  prior  to  1500  no  painter  but 
Albert  Diirer  ever  represented  these  subjects. 
In  the  picture  ofjhe  birth  of  the  Virgin,  Diirer 
copied  the  shape  of  the  bed  arrangement  of 
the  canopy  and  looping  up  of  curtains  from 
Martin  Schiin.  He  describes  the  window  con¬ 
taining  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  as 
grand  to  the  last  degree,  marvels  of  Art  and 
position  ;  exhibiting,  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
■were  detailed,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Art,  w'hich  could  not  fail  v^ery 
materially  to  improve  the  science  of  painting, 
if  the  modern  school  could  have  the  benefit  of 
these  pictures.  These  were  real  treasures,  and 
were  needlessly,  and  even  cruelly,  withheld 
from  that  admiration  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled  ;  and  the  rising  generation  of  artists  was 
being  deprived  of  treasures  which  they  would 
find  invaluable  for  their  contemplation,  study, 
and  instruction.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  Mr.  Holt  in  his  description  of  the  various 
scenes  in  these  windows  ;  but  we  turn  to  his 
second  paper  in  the  Journal  of  ike  British  Ar- 
chceological  Association,  on  the  question  whether 
Albert  Diirer  was  ever  a  glass-painter,  or  not. 

Mr.  Holt  thinks  that  from  1494,  when  Diirer 
came  back  from  his  apprenticeship  tour,  to 
1506,  when  he  painted  his  first  grand  picture — 

‘  The  Fete  de  Rosaire,’  painted  at  Venice,  and 
now  at  Prague — he  was  working  at  Nuremberg, 
practising  his  mind,  hand,  and  e}^,  on  large 
compositions  in  colours,  mainly  by  the  medium 
of  glass-painting,  of  which  branch  of  Art  Nu¬ 
remberg  was  then  one  of  the  principal  seats. 
Among  artists  in  this  branch  of  Art  in  that 
city,  none  was  more  celebrated  than  the  Hirsch- 
vmgel  family,  who  were  great  friends  of  the 
Diirers.  In  this  interval  his  hitherto  recorded 
works  are  the  series  of  the  Apocalypse  on  wood, 

‘  The  Adam  and  Eve,’  and  a  few  other  copper¬ 
plate  engravings,  and  a  few  pictures,  chiefly 
portraits.  As  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  remarks,  the 
peculiar  use  of  pigments  demanded  for 
glass-work  may  have  developed  in  him  that 
tendency  for  void  and  positive  colour  which  he 
spoke  of  to  Melancthon  as  a  fault  of  his  earlier 
style.  Mr.  Taylor,  having  examined  the  win¬ 
dows  carefully  for  the  best  part  of  two  days, 
says  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Holt’s  conclusion. 

In  the  last  page  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
Apocahjpse,  1498,  Diirer  calls  himself  maliler, 
or  painter,  but  we  only  know  of  one  picture 
by  him  prior  to  1498,  and  that  is  the  portrait 
of  his  father.  Now  Pierre  Le  Vieil  (b.  1708, 
d.  1772),  in  'his  L’ Art  de  la  Peinture  sur  Verre 
et  de  la  Vitrerie,  published  at  Neufchatel 
in  1791,  especially  declares  Diirer  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  painters  on  glass  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  remarks  ‘‘  Diirer  ex¬ 
celled  in  his  chiaroscuro  in  his  paintings  on 
glass,  of  which  all  the  merit  is  due  to  him,  and 
with  which  he  combined  that  brilliancy  of 
colouring  so  often  wanting  in  the  grandest 
masters.  Lenoir’s  remarks  on  Diirer  as  a 
painter  on  glass  may  be  found  in  his  Musee  des 
Monumens  Franqais  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  sur 
T^erre  (vol.  iv).  M.  Langlois,  in  his  Essai  His- 
torique  et  Bescriptif  sur  la  Peinture  sur  Verre, 
describes  Diirer  as  the  “  recognised  restorer  of 
painting  on  glass.”  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  in  Les 
Arts  au  Moyen  Age  (Firmin  Didot  Freres,  1869), 
states,  “Albert  Diirer  consecrated  his  pencil  to 
twenty  windows  of  the  Church  of  the  Old 
Temple,  at  Paris,  and  produced  a  series  of  pic¬ 
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tures  of  the  most  original  drawing,  and  of  a 
brilliant  and  intense  colour.”  By  these  quota¬ 
tions  Mr.  Holt  justified  himself  for  stating  at 
Cirencester  that  Albert  D'drer’s  being  a  painter 
on  glass  was  established  by  independent  testi¬ 
mony. 

In  St.  klary’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  are  eigh¬ 
teen  panels,  filling  two  windows  of  stained- 
glass,  which  were  brought  to  England  from  the 
Abbey  of  Altenburg  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  jiublicly  advertised  for 
sale  as  the  undoubted  work  of  Albert  Diirer. 
In  1840  they  were  placed  in  the  above-named 
church  ;  and  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
states  that  the  glass  is  in  good  condition,  and 
that  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  drawing,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  draperies,  it  is  v^ery  remarkable. 
Mr.  Holt  says  that  “  Diirer,  on  his  return  from 
Brussels  to  Nuremberg  in  Aug.,  1521,  went 
specially  out  of  his  way  to  visit  Altenburg,  as 
if  impelled  by  a  lingering  desire  to  once  more 
examine  the  -works  of  his  youth  in  that  branch 
of  Art  which  had  directly  led  to  the  eminence 
he  then  so  worthily  enjoyed.”  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia,  mentions  these  windows  as  the  work 
of  Albert  Durel,  an  eminent  Italian  master. 
He  first  knew  Fairford  about  1568,  so  that 
ivithin  forty  years  after  the  decease  of  Diirer 
(who  died  in  1528)  the  Fairford  windows  were 
known  as  his  work.  When  Camden  visited  the 
church  there  must  have  been  people  living  -who 
remembered  the  -windows  being  placed  there. 

The  writer  of  the  present  paper  has  in  his 
collection  a  curious  MS.  volume  containing 
notes  on  the  churches  of  London  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  by  Arthur  Tiler,  in  1786.  There  is 
in  this  volume  a  description  of  the  painted 
glass  in  Fairford  Church,  which  he  distinctly 
ascribes  to  Albert  Diirer. 

Hearne  tells  us  that  Sir  Anthony  Vand3'ke 
“  often  declared  to  the  king  and  others  that 
many  of  the  figures  were  so  exquisitely  well 
done,  that  thej'  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
best  pencil.”  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  armjq  in  1642,  towards  Cirencester, 
William  Oldysworth,  the  lay'  impropriator  of 
Fairford,  had  them  concealed;  and  they  were 
replaced  in  the  church  at  the  Restoration.  Sir 
Thomas  Winnington  stated  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Jan.  23,  1869,  that,  while  looking  over 
the  Gloucestershire  collections  given  by  Mr. 
Gough  to  the  Bodleian  Library',  he  found  a  MS. 
paper  with  no  date  or  signature  containing  this 
sentence  : — “  Sir  Anthony  Vandy'ke  came  to  see 
Fairford  windows,  and  told  me  the  drawing 
was  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer,  the  most  famous, 
except  Hans  Holbein,  of  German  painters,  and 
who  was  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henrj' 
VII.”  Mr.  Holt  says  that  as  Vandyke  was 
himself  a  Fleming,  he  would  not  have  stated 
the  glass  to  be  designed  by  a  professor  of  the 
rival  school,  unless  he  was  strongly  convinced 
that  Diirer  was  the  man.  Vandyke  was  him¬ 
self  the  son  of  a  painter  on  glass. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  i^'as  caused  at  the 
time  by  the  alleged  discovery'  of  a  monogram,  A.T. 
(an  A  with  a  stroke  on  the  top)  on  the  sword  of 
an  Amalekite  in  these  windows,  and  it  was 
considered  that  Diirer  at  that  time  wrote  his 
name  “Albrecht  Thiirer;”  but  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller  examined  it  carefully',  and  pronounced 
it  “simple,  modest,  unpretending  letter  A.”  He 
thinks  it  probably  the  final  letter,  part  of  an 
inscription,  the  colour  having  gone  beneath  it : 
swords  were  often  inscribed,  and  it  may  be  the 
final  letter  of  an  appropriate  legend,  as  “  IRA,” 
or  “LUXURIA.”  Mr.  Waller,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Builder,  October  17,  1868,  says — “In  the 
details  of  costume  the  angular  drapery',  the 
faulty'  drawing  of  the  nude,  and  the  observance 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we  recognise  the 
early  Flemish  school ;  and,  had  those  works 
been  assigned  to  any  follower  of  the  school  of 
Van  Eyck,  the  disproof  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult.”  Mr.  George  Scharf  thinks  the  west 
window  at  Fairford  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  glass.  He  says  it  exhibits  a  close 
affinity  to  the  altar-piece  of  the  Last  Judgment 
at  Dantzig,  formerly  attributed  to  Ouwater,  and 
subsequently  by  Dr.  Waagen  to  Hans  Memling. 
At  Dantzig  the  figures  of  the  blessed  are  nude, 
while  at  Fairford  their  vestments,  tiaras, 
mitres,  &c.,  distinguish  their  former  grades  and 
positions  in  life.  At  Fairford  the  condemned 
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are  nuich  more  grotesque.  It  is  a  groat  pity 
that  when  this  glass  was  restored,  the  upper 
part  of  the  west  window  was  replaced  with 
new.  ^Ir.  Holt  pointed  out  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  figures  in  circles  in  this  window 
was  essentially  a  characteristic  of  Diirer.  In  a 
letter  written  hy  the  vicar  in  1704,  he  states 
that  the  parishioners  had  been  offered  £1,600 
for  the  window,  liiehard  Corbet,  D.D.  (1582 — 
1636)  wrote  some  quaint  lines  on  these  win¬ 
dows. 

Mr.  Holt  has  devoted  the  leisure  of  ten  j-ears 
to  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Diirer,  and  his  talent  was  shown  in  the  series 
of  papers  on  his  allegorical  engravings  which 
he  contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1866-7.  We  think  the  facts  we  have  brought 
forward  in  the  present  paper  are  sufiicient 
to  show  that  Mr.  Holt’s  theory  is  at  least 
worthy  of  careful  and  patient  consideration. 

Having  given  iMr.  Holt's  reasons  for  believing 
the  windows  the  work  of  Diirer,  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  should  learn  what  Mr.  Joyce  has  to  say 
on  the  other  side.  In  his  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Archicological  Institute  at  Leicester,  in 
July,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
chui'ch  was  a  rebuilt  structure  chiefly  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  with  north  and  south 
aisles  carried  farther  east  than  the  nave.  This 
afforded  corroboration  to  the  received  account  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  rebuilding  took  place, 
the  o.vtension  of  aisles  being  made  in  order  to 
secure  more  wall  spaces  to  insert  the  windows. 
The  tradition  respecting  the  glass  being  taken 
as  a  prize  at  sea  was  historically  possible.  In 
the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  church  there 
were  peculiarities  in  the  pedestals  and  canopies, 
the  latter,  he  pointed  out,  appeared  of  a  decidedly 
later  period  than  the  painted  canopies  on  the 
glass,  but  there  was  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  pedestals  on  the  glass  and  the 
stone  pedestals  in  the  church.  After  alluding 
to  Vandyke’s  admiration  of  the  glass,  Mr. 
Joyce  said  that  in  1632-5,  the  Bishop  of  O.xford 
and  Norwich  wrote  its  praises  in  very  poor 
verse.  Respecting  the  authorship,  he  said  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  made  than  to 
say  the  design  or  execution  was  the  work  of 
one  man.  In  the  design  of  each  of  the  lights 
there  was  considerable  difference.  The  tradi¬ 
tionary  subjects  seemed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  simple  figures  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  the  character  of  the  design  was 
entirely  distinct.  lie  considered  the  wonderful 
pathos  in  expression,  and  the  style  and  type  of 
the  heads,  ice.,  were  Flemish.  The  great  west 
window  was  impressed  with  the  strongest 
medi.'i'val  character.  In  short,  Mr.  .loyce  said 
that  while  the.se  windows  boro  a  distinctive 
media-val  character,  Durcr’s  work  had  not  tho 
slighest  .tinge  of  media:valism  about  it.  He 
liad  been  able  to  discover  but  one  master  whose 
w-'irk  at  all  rc.seinbled  the  Fairford  windows. 
Hi  name  was  unknown,  but  his  signature  was 
“  W.  A.” 

We  mn.Nt  remember  that  we  have  3’et  another 
similar  - -rii  ;  of  [laintings  in  glass  in  King’s 
(’e>lli^e  Chapel.  'Jlie  Rev.  W.  J.  Boulton 
e-.ntribiit.  d  :>  capital  paja  r  upon  them  to  the 
.  of  .It  rh'r’oliigicnl  InstHute  (Xo.  46), 
.and  Jlr.  ( b  orge  .Seharf  wrote  two  also  in  Nos. 
4s  and  4'*  of  the  ame  journal. 

Another  verj-  inter<  iting  lino  of  inquiry  was 
op<;nc<l  up  al)o  byJIr.  Holt  bj- his  statement 
that  Albert  Diirer  wa.*-  “  largely  conceiTied  in 
the  (1,  dgninir  and  r  ngniving  on  wood  the 
cub  in  the  <  irli-  <t  et  of  flerman  books  con¬ 
taining  “criptural  d'  ugri.*',  viz.,  the  hlork- 
In, o',  t  impri.sing  the  ///'i'-'e  I'l'upcrnm,  the 

iV  ’’o/i  J[umn,irr  Sa/ralioiii^,  as  well  as  the 
....L-i-g  Chronh-h  and  the  Srhnt-hchaUrr. 
All  of  th'  ■  which  have  colophons  giving  them 
a  ‘  il  habibition  and  a  publisher’s  name  were 
i:  -in:d  from  the  pr<  -  of  Anthonj'  Koberger, 
the  gp  it  Nuremberg  printer,  and  Diirer’s 
ginlfather ;  and  all  th.at  bear  a  date  range 
within  tho  time  that  Albert  Diirer  was 
apprenties  d  to  Wohlgemuth,  form^hncitlcr, 
emplojaxl  by  Koberger.”  In  these  books  be- 
twi  n  liflO  and  1500,  peculiar  forma  of  nimbi 
of  the  I)ivinitj'  are  found,  and  never  occur  ex¬ 
cept  in  th<'  c  book-  at  that  time,  and  in  the  I’air- 
fonl  windows.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  surelj' 
int  orre  .t  for  Jlr.  Holt  to  refuse  to  believe  of 


the  existence  of  a  block-book  prior  to  1485. 
There  is  a  well-known  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Hiblia  Fauperum,  still  in  the  original 
binding,  which  contains  a  date  clearly  proving 
that  the  work  of  the  binder  was  performed 
between  1420  and  1430.  In  Lord  Spencer’s 
library  is  another  copy  with  the  date  1467 
stamped  on  the  hogskin  binding.  Mr.  Horne 
possessed  a  volume  in  the  original  binding,  con¬ 
taining  three  block-books  (the  Biblia  Faitpe- 
rum,  Apocalypse,  and  Ars  Moriendi).  Mr. 
Noel  Humphreys  saj’s,  within  the  binding  of 
this  book  there  was  a  memorandum  stating 
that  it  belonged  to  a  certain  church  in  the 
j'ear  142 — the  fourth  figure  was  absent,  so 
that  we  may  conclude  it  was  1425.  The  first 
impressions  of  the  Biblia  are  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only  with  a  distemper  ink,  and  the 
latest  edition  is  printed  in  printer’s  ink,  after 
the  invention  of  the  printing-press ;  and  there  is 
a  copy  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  in 
the  roj^al  librarj'-  at  Munich,  hearing  a  ptrinied 
date,  1470,  a  j^ear  before  Diirer  was  born. 
There  are  two  other  copies  in  the  Munich 
collection,  ’tiith  dates  fourteen  ^mars  earlier 
than  Mr.  Holt’s  limit,  1485.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  Durer  worked  on  the  Nuremberg 
Chronicle,  produced  about  1493.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  spend  an  hour  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  examine  the  block-books  dis¬ 
played  in  the  cases  there.  Mr.  Noel  Hum¬ 
phreys,  in  his  recently  published  volume, 
“  The  Art  of  Printing,”  gives  beautiful 
facsimiles  of  various  block-books,  and  Mr. 
Berjeau  has  brought  out  capital  facsimiles  of 
the  Speculum. 

During  this  investigation  Mr.  Holt  was  led 
to  inquire  respecting  the  dated  St.  Christopher 
woodcut,  in  Lord  Spencer’s  library.  It  was 
discovered  pasted  into  an  old  book-cover  by 
Krisner,  a  monk,  and  librarian  of  the  monastery 
of  Buxheim,  near  Memmingen,  in  1765.  Its 
size  is  ILj-  inches  by  8f  inches.  On  this  ap¬ 
pears  plainly  enough  1423,  and  Mr.  Holt’s 
first  impression  w'as  that  it  was  a  forger^q  the 
true  date  being  1493,  and  the  forgery  effected 
by  altering  the  “c”  of  the  “  xc  ”  into  “x.” 
But  when  he  examined  it  in  Lord  Spencer’s 
librar}'  he  says  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  date  1423  has  never  been 
falsified  in  any  manner.  Doubts  respecting 
the  date  of  this  woodcut  have  arisen  before. 
Dr.  Dibdin  calls  it  very  erroneously  the  earliest 
example  of  the  use  oi printing  inJc,a.s  oleaginous 
printing  ink  was  then  unknown.  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys  says  it  is  a  late  impression  from  an 
early  block.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
October  3,  1868,  thinks  the  date  refers  to  the 
second  jubilee  held  out  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Urban  VI.  in  1389,  the  first  being  in  1390,  and 
the  second  in  1423.  He  considers  the  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  in  question  was  executed  by  Albert 
Diirer  in  1493,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
tho  brothers  of  Martin  Schbn.  Israel  von 
Meeker,  a  great  friend  of  Diirer’s,  engraved 
a  St.  Christopher  on  copper,  and  added  the 
two  hexameter  verses  found  on  the  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  in  dispute,  though  substituting  the 
third  for  the  second  person.  Mr.  Holt  thinks 
Diirer  copied  the  lines  from  an  earlier  work, 
and  the  date  1423  with  them.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  curious  that  tho  paper  on  which  the 
woodcut  is  printed  is  identical  with  that  ordi¬ 
narily  used  by  Martin  Schbn  and  Albert  Diirer 
between  1480  and  1500,  and  bears  the  water¬ 
mark,  “a  bull’s  head  with  an  upright  line 
rising  between  the  horns  surmounted  by  a 
flower.”  * 

All  these  are  verj'  interesting  questions,  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Fairford  windows, 
make  us  wish  that  more  light  could  be  shod 
upon  these  di.sputed  points  in  the  life  of  Diirer. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 


•  An  impression  of  an  cnrly  woodnut  is  hung  np  in 
tlie  Jiihliol.hi'qnc  Tinperialc,  Paris.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  little  later  in  date  tlian  tlio  >St.  Cliristoplier.  Mrs. 
.Jameson  describes  it  as  nide  and  grotesque,  “  printed 
with  some  brownish  fluid  on  tho  coarsest,  ill-coloured 
paper.”  It  is  w(41  known  that  taking  an  impro.ssion 
from  a  wrjrk  in  hi*  Uo  suggested  copper-plate  engraving ; 
and  in  the  same  library  is  hung  up  an  impression  from 
a  nicUo  pax  by  Maso  Finiguorra.  The  date  of  the  work 
is  fixed  bej'ond  dispute,  for  the  record  of  tlie  payment 
of  sixty-six  gold  ducats  (£32)  to  him  for  this  pax  still 
exists,  dated  1452. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  COLLECTION 

OF  JAMES  JARDHSTE,  ESQ.,  BROOKDALE, 
ALDERLEY  EDGE. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  SCHOOL. 

E.  Davis,  Painter.  W.  Ridgway,  Engraver. 

This  very  pleasant  and  careful  picture  is  by 
an  artist  whose  premature  death,  in  Rome, 
about  three  years  ago,  was  then  recorded 
in  our  columns.  He  was  a  native  of,  and 
resident  in,  Worcester,  till  he  went  to  Italy 
for  (the  purpose  of  study,  and,  unhappily, 
never  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The 
few  works  he  exhibited  in  London  gave 
excellent  promise  of  the  future  :  the  last, 
entitled  ‘  The  Peg-top,’  which  hung  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
was  placed  “  on  the  line,”  a  tolerably  sure 
evidence  of  its  merits. 

One  to  whom  he  was  well-known  has 
given  us  a  little  insight  into  the  practice 
and  mind  of  this  artist.  “  Edward  Davis,” 
he  writes,  “developed  his  subject  very 
often  in  a  series  of  consecutive  studies  : 
first,  perhaps,  he  would  just  jot  down  a 
tiny  memorandum  of  the  composition ; 
then  would  make  a  pencil-sketch  with  the 
models  before  him ;  next,  he  would  draw 
bits  of  drapery,  or  the  hands,  &c.,  of  the 
figures ;  the  next  process  was  to  determine 
the  colour  by  ‘  blots  ;  ’  then  followed  a 
finished  sketch  in  oil  or  water-colours ; 
and  lastly,  the  picture  was  commenced — 
generally  to  be  kept  on  the  easel  some 
time,  and  often  to  be  laid  aside  for  a 
newer  subject  that  had  occurred  to  him. 
Thus,  his  pictures  suffered,  not  unfre- 
quently,  from  over-finish,  or  unequal  parts  ; 
in  consequence  of  their  being  so  long  in 
hand.  His  taste  was  very  fastidious,  and 
he  would  add  and  alter  many  times,  not 
always  to  the  improvement  of  his  work.” 

‘  ‘  This  close  application  to  work  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  long  nights  given  to  the 
practice  of  etching,  seriously  impaired  his 
health  ;  for  his  mind  was  always  on  the 
stretch.  At  times  he  talked  brilliantly.” 

There  is  quite  enough  in  the  pictui’e 
here  engraved  to  bear  out  the  truth  of,  at 
least,  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Looking  at  the  manner  in  which  the  group 
of  figures  is  presented,  there  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  care  bestowed  on  them  ; 
as  much,  if  not  more,  in  all  the  details  as 
in  the  general  arrangement ;  the  draperies 
are  not  “  put  on  anyhow,”  but  the  utmost 
attention  has  been  paid  to  all  the  minutise  of 
folds  and  falls,  even  to  an  excess :  the  feet 
are  capital  in  drawing  and  position,  and 
their  rough  coverings  are  true  to  the  reality. 
There  is  no  over-refinement  in  the  faces  of 
the  two  elder  children — a  fault  the  painter 
of  juvenile  rustics  is  too  often  apt  to  indulge 
— yet  they  are  pleasing  enough  to  be 
attractive,  as  their  eyes  are  averted  from 
the  book,  and  each  girl,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  inwardly  repeating  the  lesson  she  has 
prepared  for  the  village  schoolmistress  : 
the  young  urchin  in  front,  who  may  be 
accepted  as  their  brother,  is  undoubtedly 
no  book- worm :  with  down-cast  eyes  and 
heavy  foot,  and  “  dog’s-eared”  primer,  he 
is  an  embodiment  of  Gray’s  school-boy — 

“  Creeping,  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school.” 

Though  the  landscape  forms,  as  it  were, 
only  a  secondary  part  of  the  picture,  there  is 
a  touch  of  poetic  feeling  in  it :  one  end  of 
the  bow  rising  out  of  the  rain- cloud  rests 
on  the  tower  of  the  village-church,  within 
whose  walls  are  heard  the  words  of  peace 
and  goodwill,  which  are  man’s  sunshine 
amid  the  storms  of  life. 
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jHEEE  were  two  artists  called  Caravaggio, 
from  the  place  of  their  birth,  whose  works 
are  more  or  less  identified  with  the  Nea¬ 
politan  school  of  painting.  The  elder  of  the 
two,  Polidoro  Caldara,  da  Caravaggio,  born  in 
1495,  attracted  the  notice  of  Eatfaelle,  became 
one  of  his  most  famous  scholars,  and  assisted 
,  him  in  decorating  the  Vatican.  When  Eome 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527  Caldara 
took  refuge  in  Naples,  and  afterwards  resided 
in  Sicily,  in  both  of  which  places  he  found 
ample  employment.  The  other  painter,  who  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Caravaggio,  was  Michel  Angelo  Amerighi  (1569 — 1609), 
“an  artist  whose  wild  passions  and  tempestuous  life  were  the 
counterpart  of  his  pictures.”  He,  like  his  namesake,  resided  in 
Eome  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but  in  his  later  years 
lived  in  Naples,  Malta,  and  Sicily.  It  is  his  portrait  which  heads 
this  chapter.  The  son  of  a  mason,  he  was  employed  in  preparing 
plaster  for  the  use  of  the  fresco-painters  at  Milan :  hence  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  Art,  and  was  inspired  with  the  ambition  of 
becoming  a  painter;  and  this  desire  eventually  placed  him  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  who  figure  in  the  annals  of  Nea¬ 
politan  Art.  “  His  contemporaries,”  says  a  French  critic,  “  were 
rich  in  invention,  but  too  ignorant  of  design,  and  too  little  versed 
in  all  the  elevating  qualities  of  High  Art.  The  majority  of  them, 
grouped  around  Caravaggio,  gave  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  nature.  Following  his  example,  they  took  the  people 
as  their  models,  choosing  the  picturesque  rather  than  the  elegant 
and  beautiful,  but  compensating  for  what  was  lacking  in  dignity 
and  grace  by  a  splendour  of  colouring  rarely  seen.  In  this 
respect  Caravaggio  was  a  great  master,  not  only  among  his  co¬ 
temporaries,  but  when  compared  with  his  predecessors.  He  was, 
with  a  boldness  yet  more  unrefined,  the  Tintoretto  of  Naples. 
He  inaugurated  that  manner  violent,  dark,  and  monkish,  which 
sacrificed  to  effect  all  harmony,  and  is  an  affront  to  admiration. 
This  wild,  almost  savage,  painter  was  the  exact  image  of  his  un¬ 


governable  humours  and  of  his  adventurous  and  stormy  life.  He 
raised  Art  by  vulgarising  it.  There  is,  however,  something 
Titianesque  in  the  painting  of  this  rude  and  lofty  lover  of  nature 
which  one  sees  in  no  other  master.” 

Caravaggio  is  very  inadequately  represented  in  Naples.  The 
gallery  of  the  Museum  possesses  only  a  copy  of  his  ‘  Judith  with 
the  Head  of  Holofernes.’  He  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  a 
chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Martino,  on  the  roof  of  which  he 
painted  ‘  The  Denial  of  Peter.’  There  is  a  curious  picture  in  the 
Museum  by  Anibale  Caracci,  in  which  he  has  repi’esented  Cara¬ 
vaggio  as  a  savage  with  two  monkeys  on  his  shoulders,  and 
offering  food  to  a  parrot;  his  body  is  covered  with  feathers,  to 
show  that  he  copied  others.  In  one  corner  is  Caracci  himself, 
laughing  at  his  rival. 

In  the  brief  notice  we  gave  last  year  of  some  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Neapolitan  Museum,  mention  was  made  of  a  ‘  Holy  Family,’ 
assumed  to  be  byEaffaelle:  we  say  “assumed,”  because  some 
writers  attribute  it  to  Giulio  Eomano.  Kugler,  however,  who  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  appears  to 
have  had  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  for  he  remarks  that  ‘  ‘  it 
betrays  more  of  Eaffaelle’s  own  hand  than  most  of  his  later 
works.”  The  picture,  of  which  an  engraving  appears  on  the  next 
page,  is  known  as  the  ‘  Madonna  col  Divino  Amore :  ’  kneeling 
before  the  infant  Jesus,  the  youthful  John  presents  a  cross  to  him; 
the  Virgin,  whose  face  wears  a  sorrowful  aspect,  places  her  hands 
together,  as  if  deprecating  a  result  of  which  the  offering  is  sym¬ 
bolical.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Virgin  is  Elizabeth,  sustain¬ 
ing  the  arm  of  Jesus;  and  in  the  distance  is  Joseph  in  the  act 
of  quitting  the  apartment,  but  turniag  half  round  as  if  to  have 
another  glance  at  the  group  he  is  leaving.  The  composition  is 
altogether  one  of  great  elegance  and  most  expressive  in  holy 
sentiment. 

The  next  engraving  is  from  Anibale  Caracci’s  famous  picture 
of  ‘  The  Dead  Cheist  in  the  Lae  of  the  Viegin,’  in  the 
Naples  Museum  :  it  is  the  chef -d' oeuvre  of  the  artist  in  this  city : 
a  very  beautiful  repetition  of  it  is  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at 
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Eome.  The  tomb  in  which  Christ  has  been  laid  is  visited  by  his 
disconsolate  mother,  who  has  raised  the  body,  admirable  in  its 
general  pos^e  and  its  modelling,  on  her  knees,  while  she  fixes  her 
gaze  upon  it  with  deep  emotion,  the  outstretched  hand  aiding  the 


sentiment.  By  her  side  is  a  weeping  cherub,  and  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  behind  them  is  another,  with  his  hand  on  the  crown  of 
thorns.  The  group  in  its  pyramidal  form  has  a  monumental 
character,  and  is  most  effective  in  composition :  Kugler  says 


THE  HOLY  FAMILY. 
[liaf'a'.lte.) 


“  The  Virgin  h.a-  something  of  the  free  dignity  of  the  masters  of 
the  lp;gitining  of  the  century;” — the  sixteenth.  The  picture  is 
wonderfully  striking  from  the  strong  light  thrown  upon  the  pale 
dead  body  of  the  Saviour  and  the  white  drapery  on  which  it  lies. 


The  picture  that  forms  the  subject  of  our  next  engraving  is  by 
Giulio  Eomano,  and  is  known  as  ‘  The  Virgin  with  the  Cat.’ 
The  painter  evidently  had  in  his  eye,  when  composing  the  work, 
the  ‘  Holy  Family’  of  his  master,  Eaffaelle,  which  we  have  just 
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described.  The  two  infants  are  almost  similarly  circumstanced 
in  both,  but  St.  John  offers  to  Jesus  some  fruits  instead  of  a 
cross.  The  Virgin,  whose  left  arm  is  thrown  over  the  other 
female  figure,  looks  smilingly  on  the  young  children.  The  elderly 
woman  is  intended  for  the  prophetess  Anna,  whom  the  early 
Christians  assumed  to  be  the  mother  of  Mary.  Joseph  is  seen 
entering  the  room  through  a  doorway  in  the  background.  The 
scene  is  purely  domestic  :  in  front  of  the  group  is  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  against  the  foot  of  which  is  the  cross  usually  borne 
by  the  young  St.  John,  and  by  its  side 
is  a  basket  containing  a  variety  of 


articles  for  female  use.  The  cat,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
picture,  is  by  the  side  of  Anna,  and  a  dog  appears  as  the  avant 
courier  of  his  master.  A  large  bedstead,  elaborately  carved 
determines  the  character  of  the  room  in  which  the  group  is 
assembled. 

Correggio  is  represented  in  the  Museum  by’  four  excellent  pic¬ 
tures,  the  best  of  which,  perhaps,  is  ‘  The  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine,’  a  subject  often  painted  by  this  artist.  It  represents  the 
youthful  saint  kneeling  before  the  infant  Jesus,  who,  seated  in 
the  lap  of  the  Virgin,  and  gazing  into 
his  mother’s  face,  looks  to  her  as  if  for 


THE  DEAD  CHRIST. 

[Anilale  Carracci,) 


directions,  while  he  prepares  to  place  the  ring  on  the  finger 
of  St.  Catherine.  The  faces  of  the  two  female  figures  are 
very  elegantly  modelled,  and  are  full  of  tender  expression :  the 
colour  throughout  is  rich  and  harmonious.  A  second  beautiful 
picture  by  the  same  painter  bears  the  title  ‘  La  Zingarella  ’  (the 
Gipsy),  and  also  that  of  the  ‘  Madonna  del  Coniglio ;  ’  the  former 
from  the  Madonna  wearing  a  turban  on  her  head,  and  the  latter 
from  a  rabbit  {coniglio)  being  introduced  in  the  foreground. 
In  the  centre  of  a  close  landscape  the  Virgin,  draped  from  head 
to  foot,  is  seated  and  bending  over  her  infant  son  slumbering  in 


her  lap :  a  white  rabbit  regards  them  from  a  short  distance,  while 
a  group  of  angels,  bearing  palm-branches,  hover  in  the  air  above 
them.  The  scene  is  presumed  to  represent  Mary  resting  with  the 
infant  Saviour  during  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Another  example 
of  the  master  is  the  Madonna  sleeping,  with  her  infant  lying  in 
her  bosom. 

A  picture  by  Domenichino  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works 
in  this  gallery,  as  much  from  the  subject  as  from  its  admirable 
manner.  It  is  called  ‘  The  Guardian  Angel,’  who  is  represented 
defending  Innocence — personified  by  a  young  boy — from  the 
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attacks  of  the  lAil  Spirit :  it  is  a  charming  composition,  enriched 
with  a  fine  landscape,  and  edifices  decorated  with  bas-relief's  and 


other  ornamerrts.  There  are  many  other  important  pictures  in 
this  well-furnished  gallery  well  worthy  of  being  pointed  out 


[G.  Jiomano.) 


if  spacf'  piemiittcd.  In  ])ortraits,  the  Museum  is  very  rich  : 
esj  ci  ially  notable  is  a  three-quarter  length  of  Cardinal  Pas- 
'‘•riiii,  by  liaffai  lie  ;  and  by  the  same  master-hand,  a  half-length 


of  the  Cavalier  Tibaldi,  said  to  have  been  the  artist’s  maitre  d’armes ; 
a  noble  portrait  by  Parmegiano,  assumed  to  be  that  of  Columbus  ; 
and  one  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  by  Titian.  James  Dafeokne. 
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THE  LATE 

HARQUIS  OE  HERTFOHD. 

Richakd  Seymour  Conway',  the  fourth  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  was  born  in  February,  1800.  In 
his  early  years,  when  Earl  Beauchamp,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  but  soon  retired 
from  the  service.  From  1817  to  1819  he  held 
the  appointment  of  attache  to  the  Embassy  in 
Paris ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  occupied  a 
similar  post  at  Constantinople.  In  1822  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Antrim,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  till  1826.  In  1842  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  four  years  afterwards  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Heir  to  a 
very  large  fortune,  he  became  quite  indifferent 
to  public  and  political  life,  and  ultimately  left 
his  home  and  estates  in  England  to  find  a  home 
on  the  Continent,  and  to  enrich  his  residences 
there  with  all  the  luxuries  that  can  gratify  taste, 
and  that  wealth  can  purchase. 

The  long  residence  in  Paris  of  this  self-exiled 
nobleman,  had  almost  caused  him  to  be  forgotten 
in  English  society';  and  his  somewhat  recent 
death  was  but  briefly  noticed  in  our  own  public 
journals.  The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Moniteur 
des  Arts  which  reached  us  prior  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Paris  by  the  legions  of  Germany, 
contain  some  pleasant  gossip  about  the  Marquis  ; 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  which  may  interest  many 
of  our  readers. 

Lord  Hertford  was  a  mysterious  indhddual, 
of  whom  we  have  always  spoken  without  ever 
knowing  him,  and  without  eY'er  meeting  him  ; 
a  kind  of  person  who  forms  in  himself  a  species 
of  legend.  He  lived  retired,  invisible,  always 
quiet,  never  receiving,  never  opening  his  doors 
except  to  the  most  intimate  friends,  and,  showing 
the  utmost  indifference  to  all  which  constitutes 
the  movement  of  life,  would  never  even  draw 
aside  the  curtains  of  his  windows  to  see  a 
revolution  pass  along  the  street.  Polite  and 
accomplished,  of  singular  refinement,  his  tastes, 
ncY'ertheless,  estranged  him  from  society  ;  even 
to  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  his 
manner  appeared  dissimulating,  and  he  affected 
a  kind  of  cynicism  that  the  two  or  three  friends 
whom  he  preserved  to  the  last  regarded  as  an 
artificial  mask.  His  real  kindness  took  rare 
forms ;  he  wished  that  all  within  his  circle 
should  be  happy,  and  this  extended  even  to  his 
favourite  animals.  On  his  property'  at  Bagatelle, 
in  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  his  old  horses  and  dogs 
found  a  quiet  home,  and  were  tended  with  the 
utmost  solicitude;  his  lordship  himself  often 
vdsiting  them  during  the  intervals  of  his  painful 
malady.  There  was  this  peculiarity  in  the 
Marquis,  that  though  liY'ing  so  long  abroad, 
he  completely  retained  his  nationality ;  he  was 
the  type  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  his  manner 
was  English;  so  were  his  tastes  and  his  habits; 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  he  lost  none 
of  the  tendencies  of  his  race. 

The  majority  of  great  collectors  find  pleasure 
in  the  excitement  of  bidding  at  a  sale  ;  it  is  the 
poetry  of  the  game  which  charms  them :  he 
never  appeared  on  such  occasions.  It  was  M. 
Richard  who  generally  bid  for  him.  There  are 
many  curious  stories  told  respecting  this  friend 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  but  they  relate  to 
his  private  life ;  and  we  do  not  consider  it  right 
to  repeat  them. 

When  a  rare  work  was  to  be  offered  for  sale 
it  was  taken,  before  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  auctioneer,  to  Bagatelle,  where  Lord  Hert¬ 
ford  often  resided,  to  receive  any  commission 
for  its  purchase  he  might  be  disposed  to  give. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  bodily  sufferings  he 
displayed  the  highest  satisfaction — it  seemed 
the  only  pleasure  which  remained  to  him,  the 
sole  emotion  he  could  experience — when  told 
the  fortunate  result  of  a  struggle  for  its  posses¬ 
sion,  when  the  Emperor,  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  King  of  Belgium,  the  King  of  Holland,  or 
the  Orleans  family,  had  bidden  against  his  agent. 
At  first  he  occupied  apartments  in  the  LouY're, 
at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Lafitte  and  the  Rue  du 
Helder,  which  ultimately  became  a  museum 
without  a  rival.  One  evening,  when  he  had 
retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  his  valet  went  to 
him  to  say  that  the  mansion  was  for  sale,  and 


that  a  person  was  waiting  to  inspect  it.  He 
refused  admission  to  the  visitor,  saying  to  the 
valet,  “  Why'  do  not  they'  let  me  go  to  sleep  ? 
1  have  bought  the  house  at  the  price  fixed  by' 
the  proprietor.”  It  was  then  he  began  to  form 
that  astounding  collection,  from  the  first  object 
to  the  last,  in  which  rarity  disputes  the  palm 
with  elegance,  and  the  fastenings  of  the 
windows,  the  locks  of  the  doors,  the  furniture, 
and  the  hangings,  are  alike  unique.  There  he 
accumulated  ancient  and  modern  pictures,  and 
works  of  Art  of  every'  conceivable  kind,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cost  at  which  they'  were  acquired  ; 
for  his  revenues  were  enormous. 

Nearly  250  paintings  adorn  the  picture- 
gallery  and  the  various  apartments  on  the  first 
story  of  the  mansion,  without  reckoning  those 
thatarehunginotherrooms.  They  include  sev'en- 
teen  by'  Decamps,  ten  by  Meissonier,  twenty - 
five  by'  Horace  Vernet,  eight  by'  Greuze,  eight 
by' Pater,  ten  by  Boucher,  sixby  Weeninx,  four 
by  W.  Van  de  Velde,  three  by  Paul  Potter, 
four  by  P.  Delaroche,  four  by  Marilhat,  eight 
by  Camille  Eoqueplan,  four  by'  Isabey,  five  by 
Bonington,  one  by  D.  Roberts,  two  by  Land¬ 
seer,  three  by  Reynolds,  and  others  by  Gros, 
Ary  Scheffer,  Gudin,  Saint-Jean,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Troy'on,  Couture,  Diaz,  J ules  Dupre,  Largilliere, 
Nattier,  Watteau,  Lancret,  Oudry,  Desportes, 
Fragonard,  Prud’hon,  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  painters. 

“  Let  us  stop,”  says  M.  There  in  the  Moniteiir 
des  Arts,  “before  one  of  the  chefs-d’ oeuvre  oi 
Reynolds — a  half-length  portrait  of  a  young 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  seated  in  a  park,  with 
her  left  arm  resting  on  a  hillock.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty',  and  a  che  f-d' oeuvre  of  painting. 
It  is  as  delicious  as  the  most  celebrated 
portraits  of  Velasquez,  of  Rubens,  and  of  Van 
Dyck.  .  . 

“  This  exquisite  Reynolds  hangs  in  a  bed¬ 
chamber,  having  for  its  companion,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  magnificent  bedstead,  a  picture 
of  a  Young  Girl,  by  Greuze,  resting  on  a 
cushion  ;  she  wears  a  white  robe  and  a  plumed 
hat.  There  also,  in  addition  to  some  charming 
examples  of  Boucher,  is  a  collection  of  more 
than  200  miniatures  and  water-colour  pictures — 
small  portraits,  from  the  time  of  the  Valois  to 
that  of  Isahey — of  microscopic  nymphs,  delicate 
fancies  of  the  finest  pencils. 

“To  reach  the  gallery  which  lies  opposite 
this  bed-chamber,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
range  of  apartments,  it  is  necessary'  to  traverse 
the  rotunda  formed  by  the  angle  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  and  the  Rue  Lafitte,  the  library,  the 
dining-room,  and  a  range  of  saloons,  in  which 
all  the  furniture  and  all  the  ornaments  are 
objects  of  Art  of  an  incredible  value. 

“  The  rotunda,  like  the  Salon  carre  of  the 
Louvre,  is  a  sanctuary  where  sparkle  the 
choicest  works  ;  four  pictures  by  Boucher,  fitted 
into  panels  of  the  wainscoting ;  the  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Velasquez;  a  Madonna  by  Murillo;  the  famous 
portrait  by  Frank  Hals,  for  which  the  sum  of 
£2,040  was  given  at  the  sale  of  the  Pourtales 
Collection ;  the  famous  Gonzales  (Coques), 
bought  at  the  Patureau  sale  ;  a  Hobbema,  for 
which  £3,600  was  paid  at  the  sale  of  Baron  Van 
Brienen’s  gallery  ;  a  Paul  Potter  ;  the  Wife  of 
Rubens,  a  half-length,  her  two  hands  crossed 
over  her  waist — almost  as  fine  as  the  Chapeau 
de  Faille,  of  Rubens,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
gallery  ;  three  Greuzes  of  superlative  quality  ; 
a  grand  marine-piece  by  A.  Cuyp,  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  in  the  Six  Gallery,  at  Amsterdam ; 
two  sea- views  by  W.  Van  de  Velde ;  and 
examples  of  Watteau,  Prud’hon,  Bonington, 
Decamps,  Delaroche,  and  others. 

“  Passing  by  the  saloons  and  entering  the 
gallery,  the  Y'isitor  encounters  the  following 
works  by'  Decamps :  ‘  The  'Turkish  Patrol,’ 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
Maison-;  “'The  Ford,’ and ‘A  Turkish  School 
Dispersing.  By'  Meissonier  :  ‘  The  Halt,’  ‘  'The 
Game  of  Cards,’  and  ‘  The  Amateur  of  the  Fine 
Arts.’  By  Fragonard:  ‘The  Swing,’  and  ‘The 
Souvenir,’  from  the  Morny  Collection.  Here 
also  are  seY'eral  pictures  of  the  highest  class  by 
old  Dutch  painters :  ‘  Disembarking  from  a 

Dutch  Ship,’  by  W.  Van  de  Velde ;  ‘  The 
Horse-Market,’  and  ‘  The  Halt  on  the  Shore,’ 
by  Wouvermans  ;  ‘The  Mandolin  Player’ — a 
young  girl  seated  on  a  balustrade,  with  her 


instrument,  by  Jan  Steen  ;  ‘  'The  Listener,’  by 
N.  Maes ;  an  ‘  Interior,’  by  Peter  de  Hooghe, 
for  which  Lord  Hertford  paid  £2,000  at  the 
sale  of  the  Van  Brienen  Collection ;  and  two 
works  of  Paul  Potter  :  one  showing  ahull,  a  cow 
ly'ing  down,  a  sheep,  and  a  young  girl  with 
milking-pails,  dated  1644 ;  the  other,  dated 
16.53,  represents  four  cows  under  a  stormy  sky'.” 

But  we  are  enabled  to  supply',  from  the  same 
French  journal,  a  further  and  a  more  detailed 
catalogue  of  most  of  the  principal  works  in  this 
famous  collection,  with  the  prices  paid  by  the 
deceased  nobleman  for  many  of  them.  'The 
extent  and  Y'alue  of  the  gallery'  are  so  little 
known  in  this  country,  that  no  apology,  we  are 
sure,  need  be  offered  for  making  our  readers 
somewhat  acquainted  Yvith  it. 

Poussin,  N.  ‘  'The  Dance  of  the  Seasons :  ’ 
bought  at  the  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch's  gallery, 
in  1845,  for  £1,400. 

Watteau.  ‘  A  Fete-Champetre  :  ’  bought  at 
the  same  sale  by  the  Duke  de  Morny',  but 
afterwards  ceded  to  Lord  Hertford. 

Lancret.  ‘'The  Rest  by  the  Fountain.’ 

Pater.  ‘A  Fete  Champetre :  ’  purchased  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1862,  for  the  sum  of 
£1,232. 

Boucher.  ‘  Sunrise,’  and  ‘  Sunset  ’ — bought 
at  the  sale  of  the  Comailles  Collection,  in  1855, 
for  £808;  ‘Spring-time,’  and  ‘Autumn’ — 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Patureau  Collection, 
in  1857,  for  £580. 

Greuze.  ‘  'The  Broken  Mirror  ;  ’  ‘  Head  of  a 
Young  Girl’ — price  £900;  ‘'The  Pray'er  to 
Love,’  bought  from  the  Fesch  Collection,  for 
£1,355  ;  ‘  The  Unforeseen  Misfortune  ;  ’  ‘  Inno¬ 
cence  ’ — a  y'ouug  girl  carrying  a  lamb,  bought  at 
the  Pourtales  sale,  in  1865,  at  the  cost  of 
£4,008  ;  ‘  'The  Inconsolable  Widow  — bought  at 
the  sale  of  the  Morny  Gallery  for  £324. 

Prud’hon.  ‘  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin’ — 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Perrier  Collection,  in 
1843,  for  £480;  ‘The  Happy  Mother,'  and 
‘  The  Unhappy  Mother.’ 

Fragonard.  ‘  'The  Swing,’  bought  at  the 
Morny  sale,  at  the  price  of  £1,200. 

Champaigns,  P.  De.  ‘'The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.’ 

Poussin.  G.  ‘  Italian  Landscape  ;  ’  bought 
for  £620. 

Claude.  ‘An  Italian  Composition.’ 

Titian.  ‘  Tarquin  and  Lucretia  ;  ’  formerly 
in  the  collections  of  Charles  I.,  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  Mr.  Coningham :  the  sum  of  £546 
was  paid  for  this  picture. 

Del  Sarto,  A.  ‘  The  Virgin,  Infant  Jesus, 
St.  John,  and  Angels,’  &c.  :  from  the  Aldo- 
brandini  Gallery  ;  the  price  paid  for  it  £1,260. 

Veronese,  P.  ‘  Perseus  and  Andromeda.’ 

Alrano.  ‘  Venus  reposing.’ 

Domenichino.  ‘A  Sibyl.’ 

Sasso  Ferrato.  ‘  'The  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine.’ 

Rosa  Salvator.  ‘Apollo  and  the  Siby'l,’  in  a 
landscape — bought  from  the  Julienne  Collection 
at  the  cost  of  £1,785;  ‘The  Virgin  in  Glory',’ 
formerly  in  the  Aguado  Gallery  ;  ‘  The  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,’  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Hope,  of  Paris. 

Canaletti.  Eight  views  of  Venice. 

Velasquez.  ‘Portraits  of  the  Infant  and 
Infanta  of  Spain ;  ’  ‘  Portrait  of  Don  Balthazar ;  ’ 
‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady.’ 

Murillo.  ‘  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ;  ’ 
‘  J oseph  at  the  Fountain ;  ’  ‘  'The  Annunciation ;  ’ 
‘  St.  Thomas,  Villa  Nueva,’  formerly  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redleaf — it  cost  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  the  sum  of  £3,150  ;  ‘  The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  ;  ’  ‘  'The  Virgin  Glori¬ 
fied  ;  ’  ‘  'The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus.’ 

Ostade,  A.  ‘  Peasants  in  an  Ale-house.’ 

Ostade,  J.  Landscape,  with  figures ;  ‘  The 
Proposal.’ 

Netscher.  ‘The  Lace-maker;’  ‘An  In¬ 
terior,’  with  the  figure  of  a  young  woman. 

Rubens.  ‘  Christ  presenting  the  Keys  to  St. 
Peter,’  from  the  collection  of  William  II.,  of 
Holland — bought  for  £1,548  ;  ‘  'The  Holy 

Family,’  from  the  Lapey'riere  Collection,  £3,150 ; 
‘  Portrait  of  a  Woman ;  ‘  The  Battle  of 

Constantine  and  Maxentius  ;  ’  ‘  The  Rainbow,’ 
said  to  have  been  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford ;  but  there  is  a  picture  by  Rubens 
with  the  same  title  in  the  Louvre.  'The  price 
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paid  bv  the  ^Marquis  for  this  work  is  set  down  at 
£4,050’. 

Y.^n  Dyck.  ‘  Portraits  of  Charles  T.  and  his 
Queen  ;  ’  ‘  Portraits  of  Philippe  Leroy,  Lord  of 
lh\vels,  and  of  -Mme.  Leroy,  from  the  collection 
of  William  II.,  .£5.470. 

Temer-s  the  Yocxger.  ‘L’Homme  a  la 
Chemise  Blanche  ’ — bought  at  the  sale  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri’s  Collection,  in  1837,  for 
£720;  ‘  Interior,’ with  peasants. 

CoQVEs,  G.  ‘  Rural  Repose :  ’  bought  at  the 
Patureau  sale  for  £1,800. 

Wynwxts.  ‘  A  Composition,’  with  figures  by 
A.  Van  do  Velde. 

Remhilyndt.  ‘  Portraits  of  John  Pellicorne 
and  his  Wife,’  from  the  collection  of  William  II., 

I  £2,596  ;  ‘  A  Landscape  ;  ’  ‘  Portrait  of  the 

Artist ;  ’  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  a  Turban  ;  ’ 
t  wo  other  male  portraits  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  N  egro ;  ’ 

‘  The  Good  Samaritan.’ 

CcYP.  A.  ‘View  in  the  Environs  of  Dor¬ 
drecht,’  valued  at  the  Patureau  sale  at  £1,040  ; 
and  two  other  landscapes. 

Teumurg.  ‘  Interior,’  with  a  young  female. 

Brauwer.  ‘Peasants.’ 

Dow,  G.  ‘  Portrait  of  the  Artist :  ’  bought  at 
the  Pierand  sale,  in  1860,  for  £1,480. 

Metzu.  ‘  'Phe  Sleeping  Huntsman,’  from  the 
collection  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  £3,000;  ‘The 
Fish  Merchant;  ‘A  Young  Girl.’ 

Xeer,  Yaxder.  ‘  View  in  Holland,’  £400. 

WouvERM.\NS.  ‘  The  Cavern,’  with  cavaliers  ; 

‘  The  Horse-Market  ’ — bought  at  the  sale  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Gallery,  in  1856,  for  £3,200 ; 

‘  The  Camp,’  from  the  Kalkbrenner  Collection, 
in  1850,  £1,000  ;  ‘  A  Horse,’  from  the  Jumilhae 
Collection,  in  1858,  £200. 

Berghe.m.  ‘  A  Rocky  Landscape,’  with 
animals  ;  and  another  small  landscape. 

Potter,  P.  ‘  The  Pasture  ’ — bought  at  the 
sale  of  the  Kalkbrenner  Collection,  for  £780  ; 

‘  The  Jleadow,’  from  the  Hope  Collection  in 
I’aris,  £804. 

Hooghe,  P.  Yax.  ‘An  Interior.’  The  price 
of  this  picture  has  been  already  stated. 

Yalde,  W.  V.amjer.  ‘  The  Calm  ;  ’  ‘  A  Fresh 
Gale.’ 

JIiEuis,  represented  by  several  pictures. 

!  .Tariji.v,  K.vrei,  nu.  ‘  Interior  of  a  Court,’ 

with  figures  and  animals ;  ‘  A  Group  of  Chil- 
<lren,’  from  the  Duval  Collection  ;  ‘  Portrait  of 

j  a  Man.’ 

'  lIoB)!K>rA.  ‘  A  Water-Mill,’  from  the  collec¬ 

tion  of  William  II.,  ,£2,320. 

IIeypex,  Yax  per.  Two  views  of  Dutch 
towns,  with  figures  by  A.  Van  der  Velde. 

Yei.pe,  A.  Yax  per.  ‘The  Flight  of  Jacob,’ 
from  the  Fesch  Collection,  £2,400 ;  ‘  A  Land- 
BCiipo,’  from  the  Patureau  Collection,  £940. 

Rkyxoi.pk,  Sir  J.  ‘  Nelly  O’Brien  ;  ’  ‘  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  ^'oung  Girl,’  the  picture  already 
referred  to,  £2,184;  ‘A  Young  Girl,’  with  a 
dog,  £1,000. 

GAiN'iicjKoroir.  ‘  A  Portrait,’  in  a  landscape  ; 
two  other  portraits  of  men. 

Boninotox.  ‘  L’Odalis<|ue  Blanche,’  £120; 

‘  T/Odali.-que  a  la  Robe  Jaune,’  £81;  ‘The 
Promenade.’  These  three  works  are  in  watcr- 
eohiiirs,  and  were  purchased  in  1816,  at  the  sale 
of  the  Perrier  (’ollei  tion. 

N'-t  withstanding  the  jprofusion  with  which 
the  .Marquis  spent  his  money  in  the  acquisition 
ef  Arl-tre  isiires,  he  i.-i  reputed  to  have  died 
enormoii-sly  rich.  Ilis  will  i.s  not  yet  publicly 
k'  '.wn  ;  but  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Richard  Wallace 
i  the  inheritor  of  hi.-  picture.s,  Ac,,,  in  Paris, 
if  they  shouhl  hajqpily  survive  the  dangers 
with  which  they  arc  threat*  ned  by  the  hostile 
nrmi>'«  now  surrounding  its  walls.  Ho  pos- 
s<  'd  a  fine  and  valuable  collection  in 
F.ngland  ;  but  whether  or  no  it  was  removed  to 
Frun<  e  we  know  not.  For  twenty  years,  we 
b<dieve,  prior  to  his  decease,  he  never  once 
visit*  <1  his  estates  in  his  own  country  :  it  is 
well  for  us  such  .abs.  nU-eism  on  the  part  of  our 
arisbicratic  and  wealthy  community  is  singu¬ 
larly  rare.  Patriotism  is  the  last  virtue 
which  men  of  I*ord  Hertford’s  stamp  are 
entitled  to  claim. 

'  We  may  add  that,  in  1855,  the  cross  of  a 

j  t'-.mmandi  r  of  the  lycgion  of  Honour  was  con- 

fi-rrtcl  by  the  French  Govcmmtmt  upon  his 
lord.ship  for  the  “encouragement  ho  had  given 
to  the  Fine  Arts."  J.  D. 

I I 

STRYSBURO  CATHEDRAL. 

This  splendid  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  604. 
The  present  building  was  begun  in  1015,  and 
not  finished  till  1439.  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  the 
architect  of  the  tower,  died  in  1318,  when  his 
work  was  incomplete,  and  it  was  carried  on  by 
his  son,  and  afterwards  hy  Ms  daughter.  • 

Before  considering  the  interesting  objects  in 
in  this  cathedral  we  turn  to  an  account  of  the 
damage  it  has  sustained,  as  given  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Times,  October  6.  The  minute 
ornamentation  of  the  spire  has  suffered  con¬ 
siderably — particularly  on  the  north  side,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  coming  from  that  direction. 
Several  pillars  have  fallen  on  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Clovis,  throwing  him  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  resting  on  his  bridle  hand,  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  Few  shots  struck  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  splintering,  and  even  the  concus¬ 
sion,  perhaps,  has  sufficed  to  bring  down  a  good 
many  of  the  light  pilasters.  The  iron  cross  on 
the  top,  about  twenty  feet  high,  has  been  bent 
on  one  side,  which  probably  founded  the  reports 
that  the  main  body  of  the  spire  itself  was  dis¬ 
placed  and  toppling  to  its  fall.  “  The  corre¬ 
spondent  adds,  “  It  will  not  take  any  very  great 
e.xpenditure  of  time  or  money  to  set  all  to  rights 
again.”  Below,  little,  or  no  essential,  harm  has 
been  done,  the  rich  work  about  the  grand  portal 
and  entry  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  has 
sustained  no  injury,  and  oily  one  shot  has  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  This  shot 
damaged  the  organ  considerably.  The  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  glass  which  adorned  the 
windows  was  fortunately  removed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  siege.  Pulpit,  altar,  and  astro¬ 
nomical  clock,  are  all  uninjured. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Strasburg  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  very  day  on  which,  139  years 
before,  Louis  XI Y.  gained  possession  {Times, 
October  8).  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dislodge 
the  Protestants  from  the  cathedral,  which  they 
had  used  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Strasburg  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its 
spire,  the  highest  known,  466  feet;  that  is 
eighteen  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
sixteen  more  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  no 
Issethan  sixty-four  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul’s. 
The  stone-work  of  the  spire  is  elaborated  in  a 
very  effective  manner,  but  it  is  tied  and  strapped 
together  with  iron  bars,  &c.  Though  much 
praised,  this  spire  is  excelled  by  those  of 
Freibourg  and  Chartres. 

The  exterior  of  the  west  end  rises  to  a  height 
of  230  feet,  or  higher  than  the  tower  of  York 
Minster.  M.  Viollet  le  Due  pronounces  this 
an  abuse  of  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  design. 
Dr.  Whewell  says  “  the  building  looks  as 
though  it  were  placed  behind  a  rich  open  screen, 
or  in  a  case  of  woven  stone.  The  effect  of  the 
combination  is  very  gorgeous,  but  with  a 
sacrifice  of  distinctness  from  the  multiplicity 
and  intersection  of  tho  lines.”  Here  is  a  fine 
rose-window,  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter. 

The  nave  is  a  noble  example  of  early  German 
Decorated  Gothic,  of  the  end  'of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  more  than  100  feet  high,  and 
the  clerestory  windows  are  filled  with  early 
stained  glass  of  rich  character.  In  fact,  the 
whole  building  is  decorated  with  fine  glass 
of  different  periods.  The  choir  consists  of  a 
semicircular  apse,  raised  about  twenty  feet 
above  a  crypt.  Tho  eastern  chapels  and  choir 
arc  of  the  twelfth  century. 

'I’hcre  is  a  fine  carved  stone  pulpit  of  good 
design  and  well  preserved.  It  is  dated  1487. 
Tho  font  is  also  well  worthy  attention,  and 
equals  tho  pulpit  in  design  and  execution.  The 
organ  is  a  rich  example  of  flamboyant  wood¬ 
work,  decorated  with  colour.  But  there  is  an 
object  in  this  cathedral  which  deservedly  receives 
great  attention.  Wo  allude  to  the  famous 
clock  in  the  south  transept.  This  clock  was 
preceded  by  another  of  similar  workmanship, 
begun  in  1352,  and  placed  in  the  tower  in 
1370.  Conradus  Dasypodius,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Strasburg,  remodelled  the 
pre.scnt  from  the  first  one,  in  1571,  and  it  was 
placed  in  its  present  position  in  1574.  The 
wheels  and  movements  were  made  by  persons 

1  at  Schafthausen.  Inglis  in  his  “Tyrol”  says. 

that  the  artisan  of  the  clock  became  blind 
before  he  had  finished  his  work,  but  nevertheless 
completed  it.  An  old  description  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  quoted  by 

Mr.  Wood  in  his  “Curiosities  of  Clocks  and 
Watches,”  1866,  says  : — 

“Herein  nine  things  are  to  be  considered, 
whereof  eight  are  in  the  wall ;  the  ninth  (and 
that  the  most  wonderful),  stands  on  the  ground 
three  feet  from  the  wall.  This  is  a  great  globe 
of  the  heavens,  perfectly  described,  in  which  are 
three  motions :  one  of  the  great  globe,  which 
displays  the  whole  heavens,  and  moves  about 
from  the  east  to  the  west  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  second  is  of  the  sun,  which  runs  through 
the  signs  here  described  once  every  year ;  the 
third  is  of  the  moon,  which  runs  her  course  in 
twenty-eight  days.  So  that  in  this  globe  you 
may  view  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
every  minute  of  an  hour,  the  rising  and  falling 
of  every  star  (amongst  which  stars  are  the 
makers  of  this  work,  Dassipodius  and  Wolkin- 
stenius)  described.  The  instruments  of  these 
motions  are  hid  in  the  body  of  a  pelican,  which 
is  portraited  under  the  globe.  The  pole  is 
lifted  up  to  the  elevation  of  Strasburg,  and 
noted  by  a  fair  star  made  of  brass;  the 
zenith  is  declared  by  an  angel  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  meridian.  The  second  thing  to  be 
observed  (which  is  first  on  the  wall)  are  two 
great  circles  one  within  another,  the  one  eight 
feet,  the  other  nine  feet  broad :  the  outmost 
moves  from  the  north  to  the  south  once  in  a 
year,  and  hath  two  angels,  one  on  the  north 
side,  which  points  every  day  in  the  week  ;  the 
other  on  the  south  side,  which  points  what  day 
shall  be  one  half  year  after.  The  inner  circle 
moves  from  south  to  north  once  in  a  hundred 
years,  and  hath  many  things  described  about  it : 
as  the  year  of  the  world  ;  the  year  of  our  Lord  ; 
the  circle  of  the  sun  ;  the  progression  of  equi¬ 
noctials,  with  the  change  of  the  celestial  points, 
which  things  fall  out  by  the  motions  which  are 
called  trepidations  ;  the  leap  year ;  the  movable 
feasts;  and  the  dominical  letter,  or  golden 
number,  as  it  turns  every  year.  There  is  an 
unmovable  index,  which  encloses  for  every  year 
all  these  things  within  it;  the  lower  part  of 
which  index  is  joined  to  another  round  circle, 
which  is  immovable,  wherein  the  province  of 
Alsatia  is  fairly  described,  and  the  city  of 
Strasburg.” 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  wonders  of  this 
extraordinary  clock  by  quoting  this  description, 
and  merely  observe,  that  when  the  hours  are 
struck,  figures  perform  various  actions.  Dr. 
Dibdin  saw  it  in  1818,  and  it  was  then  out  of 
order.  Mr.  Wood  says  it  was  repaired  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  century  by  J.  B. 
Schwilgue,  a  watchmaker  of  Strasburg,  who 
laboured  four  years  upon  it,  from  1838  to  1842. 

The  tombstone  of  the  architect,  Erwin  of 
Steinbach,  was  in  1835  discovered  in  the  little 
court  behind  the  chapel  of  St.  J ohn.  A  figure 
of  him  is  placed  in  the  wall  near  the  clock,  and 
also  in  the  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 

His  plans,  on  parchment,  for  the  works  at  the 
cathedral  may  be  seen  in  the  Fraiienhaus,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Minster  Platz.  There 
are  some  interesting  high-roofed  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
churches  are  well  worthy  attention.  St.  Peter’s 
the  Younger,  and  St.  William,  contain  fine 
stained  glass. 

In  the  choir  of  the  Dominican  church  before 
mentioned  was  the  library,  the  finest  on  the 
Rhine.  All  this  has  perished.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Times  (October  8)  says  he  picked  up 
some  fragments  on  which  the  old  Aldine  and 
early  German  types  were  still  legible.  No 
catalogue  of  its  treasures  exists.  An  elaborate 

MS.  one  had  been  prepared  by  the  librarian, 
but  it  had  perished.  M.  Silberman,  publisher 
of  the  Courier  des  Bas-Rhin,  told  him  that  a 
whole  library  of  MS.  of  his  grand  work  the 
“Alsace  Antiquary,”  has  perished  among  the 
sixteen  vols.  folio  MS.  upon  Strasburg.  The 
valuable  documents  relating  to  the  lawsuit  be¬ 
tween  Guttenberg  and  his  partner’s  heirs,  which 
threw  so  much  light  on  the  early  historj’^  of 
printing,  have  of  course  perished.  The  picture 
gallery  in  the  Place  Keber,  and  all  its  contents, 
have  been  burnt.  Fortunately,  beyond  a  good 
Ostade,  it  had  few  pictures  of  value. 

YISITS  TO  PEIYATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OE  CHARLES  KURTZ,  ESQ., 
SPRINGAVELL  HOUSE,  ORWELL,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  is  a  gathering  not  so  large  as  others  we 
have  reeently  described ;  hut  it  contains  some 
foreign  pictures  by  certain  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists  of  our  time ;  and  these  do 
not  alone  constitute  the  attractions  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  for  there  are  many  English  works  of 
admirable  quality.  Our  notice  begins  with 
one  by  a  Belgian  painter  who  enjoys  among  us 
a  fame  equal  to  that  which  he  has  won  in  his 
own  country. 

‘  Tasso  in  Prison,’  painted  by  Gallait  in 
1853,  is  very  hold  in  treatment,  and  refers 
us,  as  the  works  of  this  painter  often  do,  to 
some  well-known  example  of  ancient  Art.  The 
figure  is  nearly  altogether  in  shade,  seated 
with  the  legs  crossed,  and  looking  down.  There 
is  a  second  person,  a  monk,  who  is  bringing 
food  to  the  prisoner.  The  point  of  the  whole 
is  a  sunbeam  which  penetrates  the  gloom  of  the 
cell,  and  the  part  which  this  gleam  of  light 
plays  in  the  story  is  full  of  pathetic  interest — 
it  is  the  one  bright  suggestion  of  hope  amid 
general  obscurity ;  and  hence  may  we  almost 
follow  the  course  of  the  poet’s  chequered  for¬ 
tunes.  ]M.  Gallait  does  not  deal  in  tricks  of 
colour  and  effect  merely  as  such.  The  entire 
effect  in  this  picture  is  remarkable,  hut  it  has 
been  adopted  for  a  purpose — that  is,  to  register 
the  epitome  of  a  life.  ‘  Innocence,’  by  Portaels, 
also  of  Brussels,  is  a  study  of  a  Swedi.sh  girl 
in  her  wedding  dress.  To  an  impersonation 
80  simple,  it  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  he  very 
difficult  to  give  any  interest ;  hut  the  head  and 
the  entire  dress  continually  remind  us  of  the 
title,  which  is  as  difficult  a  proposition  to  paint 
as  well  can  be  conceived.  It  is  really  very 
elaborate,  but  the  art  is  very  successfully 
concealed.  ‘  The  Tame  Jackdaw,’  W.  C.  'T. 
Dobson,  A.R.A.,  may  be  accepted  only  as  an 
incident,  but  it  amply  repays  close  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  fund  of  moral  revelations.  It  shows 
a  girl  going  to  market  with  a  jackdaw  on  her 
arm,  which  she  feeds  from  her  mouth. 

In  ‘  Good  Night,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  a  group 
of  cattle  has  been  painted  by  T.  S.  Cooper, 
E.A.  It  seems  to  have  engaged  an  unusually 
large  share  of  Mr.  Creswick’ s  attention,  and 
yet  is  not  free  from  that  appearance  of  com¬ 
position  which  characterises  even  his  professed 
localities.  It  is,  however,  one  of  his  best 
works,  and  has  more  of  fresh  local  colour  than 
we  find  in  his  latter  pictures.  The  components 
are  what  he  has  painted  again  and  again — a 
group  of  trees  on  a  knoll,  with  a  river  on  the 
right,  a  house.  See. ;  yet  in  the  presentation  of 
such  material  Creswick  has  stood  alone. 

A  subject  by  Eosa  Bonheur,  consisting  of 
a  few  sheep,  is  very  like  many  others  which 
this  lady  has  painted;  hut  this  differs  from 
them  inasmuch  as  being  seasoned  with  a  dash 
of  the  pastoral  dramatic — a  shepherd-boy  play¬ 
ing  a  pipe,  and  having  a  pet  lamb  trotting  by 
his  side.  It  is  rarely  that  Mdlle.  Bonheur 
allows  her  locality  to  interfere  in  anywise  with 
her  principal  purpose ;  but  here  the  scene 
opens  into  a  landscape  of  much  beauty. 

Of  all  the  characteristic  Irish  conceits  re¬ 
corded  by  Erskine  Nicol,  A.E.A.,  ‘  The  Poteen  ’ 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pointedly  national. 
We  see  here  again  that  same  Irishman  whom 
we  have  so  often  applauded  in  other  situations. 
He  pronounces  here — but  without  the  utterance 
of  one  word — on  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  He 
is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  whisky  ;  but  wo 
learn,  by  the  smack  which  follows  the  trial, 
that  this  is  a  beverage  especially  exquisite. 

By  Edouard  Frere,  ‘  Dipping  Dolly,’  is  a 
picture  of  that  class  to  which  M.  Frere  has 
specially  devoted  himself.  As  may  be  learnt 
form  the  title,  we  see  here  a  little  girl  bathing 
her  doll.  That  is  the  sum  of  the  situation,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  realised  looks 
so  slight  and  so  easy  as  to  convey  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye  no  idea  of  value.  Yet  this 
simplicity  is  a  result  of  the  most  earnest 
study,  and  the  way  in  which  M.  Frbre’s  small 
pictures  are  lighted,  is  so  perfectly  natural,  that 
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the  labour  necessary  to  succeed  in  this  is  not 
less  than  that  required  for  a  large  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  admirable  example  of  Frere’s 
“  style,”  in  the  pursuance  of  which  his  resources 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  A  ‘  Landscape,’  by  W. 
Linnell,  pronounces  him  at  once  a  pupil  of  his 
father.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  broken 
bank,  and  a  dark  and  solemn  distance  present¬ 
ing  more  than  a  transcript  of  a  mere  localitj'. 
It  is  really  a  fine  picture,  yet  however  fine,  it 
is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  it  so  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  work  of  Mr.  Linnell,  sen.,  as  past 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  in  favour  of 
a  pupil  when  his  productions  are  so  closely 
imitative  of  those  of  his  master. 

By  the  veteran  Verboeckhoven,  a  group  of 
sheep  and  a  pony  show  a  feature  somewhat 
new  in  animal-painting,  inasmuch  as  the  loca¬ 
lity  wherein  they  appear  is  the  sea-shore ; 
and  another,  to  which  the  name  of  this  painter 
attaches — accompanied  by  that  of  J.  B.  Klom- 
beek — is  of  a  very  different  character,  the 
subject  being  a  hunting-party  in  a  winter 
landscape,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  game  is  thrown  on  the  ground  : 
the  Tnicety  of  its  finish  we  may  ascribe  to 
Verboeckhoven  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  mo.st  care¬ 
fully  painted,  it  would  but  ill  serve  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  landscape  in  which 
Klombeek  has  done  his  work  with  the  most 
fastidious  touch.  The  bare  trees  with  their 
branches  and  sprays  are  worked  out  with  the 
most  patient  labour,  and  the  painter  has  caught 
most  successfully  the  icy  aspect  of  the  winter 
day.  This  is  an  important  work  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  pictures  of 
those  brave  Dutchmen  who  built  up  their 
school  of  old,  the  fame  of  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  Art  shall  he  esteemed.  A  small  picture 
of  a  Norman  woman  seated  at  her  spinning 
wheel,  by  J.  Weigall,  is  remarkable  for  most 
careful  finish ;  also  ‘  The  First  Shave,’  W. 
Hemsley — a  boy  operating  on  his  chin  for,  as 
we  are  told,  the  first  time — is  very  clever. 

‘  The  Pet  Canary,’  one  of  the  best  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  minor  essays,  is  unaspiring  as  to  subject, 
but  masterly  in  manipulation.  Our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  moved,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  by 
‘  The  Soldier’s  Wife,’  A.  Burr,  who  is  mourn¬ 
ing  the  wounds  or  death  of  the  then  upholder 
of  her  humble  roof-tree,  while  her  children 
in  unconscious  innocence  give  way  to  the  full 
measure  of  infantine  mirth. 

We  have  said  that  many  of  the  works  in  this 
collection  are  among  the  very  best  of  that  class 
in  which  French  painters  have  become  so  emi¬ 
nent,  that  to  which  the  pupils  and  followers  of 
Meissonier  have  given  such  an  impulse — a  rich 
deduction  from  the  schools  of  Holland  and 
Flanders.  Thus,  ‘  The  Officer  of  the  Guard,’ 
by  Euiperez,  is  full  of  allusion  to  the  sources  of 
his  inspiration.  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  small  pictures,  by  some¬ 
thing  that  is  in  the  vein  of  their  effusions, 
though  not  exactly  like  anything  they  have 
done. 

The‘MusicLesson,’by  Plassan,  is  morestrictly 
of  that  kind  which  amateurs  of  a  past  genera¬ 
tion  called  “  conversation-pieces.”  It  was 
painted  in  1858,  and  the  theme  is  a  girl 
taking  a  lesson;  but  she  is  distracted,  and 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  precepts  of  her 
master.  We  have  the  scene  precisely  as  it 
might  be,  with  that  severity  of  translation 
which  prevails  in  the  treatment  of  similar 
subjects  by  some  of  the  famous  Dutchmen  of 
old,  after  whom  these  small  pictures  are  worked 
both  in  spirit  and  in  substance.  We  turn  to 
a  picture  by  Lefevre  of  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter,  the  subject  is  ‘  Vandyke  showing  a 
Picture.’  The  studio  is  a  room  of  extensive 
pretension,  with  such  a  rich  complement  of 
fittings  as  might  be  assigned  to  Vandyke ;  and 
to  show  this,  seems  to  have  been  the  paramount 
idea  of  the  artist,  who  excels  certainly  in  painting 
luxurious  interiors.  It  is  small,  but  it  grows 
upon  the  eye,  insomuch  that  it  tells  out  that  it 
would  have  succeeded  well  as  a  much  larger 
work.  ‘  The  Lledr  Valley  by  Sunset  ’  is  a  glow¬ 
ing  scene  by  B.  W.  Leader;  wild  in  character, 
and  very  different  from  many  locally  coloured 
works  this  artist  has  lately  exhibited.  The 
view  would  be  most  interesting  even  as  an  open 
daylight  subject,  but  it  is  brought  forward 
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under  the  glow  of  sunset,  with  Moel  Siabod 
rising  in  the  distance  brighter  than  molten  gold. 
The  sun-glow  is  greatly  enhanced  by"  the  greens 
which  have  been  introduced  to  contrast  with 
them.  We  have  known  hlr.  Leader  long  as 
a  literal  translator,  but  since  he  has  broken 
ground  so  successfully  in  the  verse  of  Art,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  continue  thus  to  celebrate 
the  marvels  of  nature.  There  is  an  incident 
very"  Highland  by  hlclnnos,  called  ‘His  First 
Trousers,’  whence  we  infer  that  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  a  well-grown  lad,  has  never  worn,  up  to 
up  to  that  time,  anything  but  the  kilt.  The 
tailor  is  present,  measure  in  hand,  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  the  gudewife  of  the  house  in 
the  shape  of  a  dram.  From  this  a  lai’ge  pic¬ 
ture  was  painted.  We  find  here  the  study 
from  which  Jalabert  worked  out  his  well- 
known  picture  ‘  Christ  walking  on  the  Sea,’ 
with  a  reading  so  original  and  effective  as  to 
give  a  new  interest  to  this  version  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  miracles  to  render. 
The  subject  has  been  many  times  treated,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  even  men  of  eminence  have 
got  beyond  the  alphabet  of  the  text.  Jalabert 
has  been  persistently  accused  of  having  given  a 
stage-effect  to  this  scene,  but  there  is  no  painter 
who  in  some  of  his  works  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  imputation. 

Some  of  the  animal-pictures  here  are  of  para¬ 
mount  quality.  We  have  already  noted  one 
by  Rosa  Bonheur ;  and  there  is  another 
called  ‘  'I'he  Shepherdess,’  made  out  with  all  the 
careful  elaboration  of  this  lady’s  early"  time  ;  it 
was  produced  in  1846,  and  its  components  are 
the  shepherdess  seated  under  a  tree  with  some 
other  sheepnear  her.  Thereis,  also,  set  forth  very 
circumstantially  the  case  of  a  ewe  that  has 
recently"  had  twin  lambs ;  and  other  examples 
reveal  how  early  Mdlle.  Bonheur  made  herself 
mistress  of  animal-expression :  they  indicate 
much  more  work  than  most  of  her  later  produc¬ 
tions.  By  T.  S.  Coojier,  E.A.,  is  a  group  of  cows 
— a  small  silvery  picture.  The  scene  is  of  course 
the  banks  of  the  Stour  anywhere  below  Canter¬ 
bury" :  it  is  dated  1863.  It  is  rarely  we  see 
an  interior  by  Verboeckhoven  ;  here,  however, 
we  have  a  stable  and  some  sheep,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  fowls.  It  was  painted  as 
recently  as  1864,  and  as  the  animals  come  out 
more  substantially  than  those  he  presents  in 
the  open,  it  is  surprising  he  does  not  study 
interiors  more  frequently.  But  artists  and 
authors  are  the  worst  judges  of  their  own 
works. 

Early-  examples  of  Sir  E.  Landseer  are  not 
frequently  met  with ;  there  is,  however,  in 
this  collection,  a  deer-hound’s  head  by"  him, 
painted  in  1826,  just  eleven  y"ears  after  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture  in  the  Academy, 
which  was  then  at  Somerset  House.  Curiously" 
enough  his  first  contribution  appears  in  the 
catalogue  of  1815  as  by  an  amateur.  The  hound’s 
head  is  firmly  drawn  and  painted,  though  it  does 
not  hold  forth  promise  of  the  superb  mastery" 
which  characterises  later  productions. 

‘  On  the  Meuse,’  by  G.  Stanfield,  is  one  of  those 
crisp  and  substantial  pieces  which  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  reality  of  their  detail,  and  the 
honesty  of  their  daylight-effects.  Mr.  Stanfield 
seems  to  have  appropriated  to  himself  the  castle- 
crowned  banks  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  and  other 
rivers,  presenting  the  same  picturesque  features. 
One  of  E.  Gill’s  waterfalls — a  small  picture — • 
affords  a  clever  representation  of  a  stream 
descending  a  portion  of  its  bed  which  has  been 
worn  into  the  semblance  of  a  flight  of  steps.  ‘  The 
Netting  Lesson,’  by  Duverger,  is  an  example 
of  the  importation  of  the  highest  principles  of 
Art  into  what  may  be  called  commonplace 
narrative ;  the  point  to  bring  out  being  simply" 
a  fisherman’s  wife  teaching  her  child  to  make  a 
net.  The  lighting  of  the  components  is  really 
very  fine.' 

Goethe’s  and  Faust’s  Margaret  has  supplied 
an  endless  fund  of  material  to  both  French 
and  German  artists,  and  it  is  really-  as  pro¬ 
fitable  to  see  the  diverse  conceptions  of  this 
character  as  it  is  to  wonder  in  remembrance  at 
the  endless  variety  of  the  impersonations  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  That  of  which  we  speak 
here  is  by  the  Belgian,  G.  Koller,  painted 
in  1867  ;  it  deals  with  one  of  the  picturesque 
situations  of  that  sad  eventful  history-,  and 
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shows  Gretchen  decked  with  the  jewels, 
and  contemplating  herself  in  a  glass.  Martha 
is  of  course  present,  and  tells  her  how 
well  the  ornaments  become  her.  After  Scheffer 
and  other  eminent  French  and  German  artists 
the  entertainment  of  this  subject  is  at  least  a 
bold  enterprise.  M.  Koller  has,  however,  done 
justice  to  it  in  point  of  elaboration,  for  the 
finish  of  some  parts,  cspeciall}-  the  draperies, 
is  marvellous ;  yet  this  does  not  afford  us  the 
essence  of  the  text.  The  mistake  generally  in 
painting  Margaret  is,  that  she  is  seasoned  too 
much  with  the  points  of  the  model,  and  too 
little  with  those  of  the  figure  presented  to 
Faust  in  the  magic  mirror. 

ilarket-scenes  by  moonlight  and  artificial 
light  have  been  very  frequently  represented  by 
Van  Schendel,  and  certairdy  in  describing  the 
double  effect  he  has  never  been  equalled  either 
by  contemporar}’  or  predecessor.  This  is  ‘  The 
ilarkct-Place  at  Antwerp,’  and  by  the  care 
which  be  has  bestowed  upon  it,  he  has  rendered 
it  one  of  his  most  important  works.  Again,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  men  of  old,  we  have  another 
everyday  matter,  only  a  woman  standing  by  a 
table  covered  with  choice  fruits  and  flowers.  It 
is  really  a  fine  picture  of  its  class,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  painters — the  figure  by  Knarren, 
and  the  fruit  and  flowers  by  David  de  Noter. 

‘  The  ilother’s  Pet,’  by  Trayer,  is  a  worthy 
example  of  the  brilliant  execution  of  this 
artist.  The  mother  is  nursing  the  child,  and 
the  two  coincide  in  a  disposition  very  much 
more  graceful  than  such  agroupments  generally 
are.  Thg  whole — a  full  composition — is  worked 
out  with  a  Jiiiesse  that  is  appreciable  without 
any  apprehension  of  the  labour  by  which  it  has 
been  effected. 

‘  The  Last  Look,’  by  II.  Weigall,  is  a  girl  criti¬ 
cising  her  appearance  in  the  glass ;  ‘  The  Wood¬ 
cutter,'  by  Whittaker,  is  a  sylvan  landscape,  with 
piece  of  rough  foreground  rendered  in  close 
imitation  of  the  reality  ;  and  ‘  The  Young  Phi- 
losojiher,’  by  W.  Daniels,  presents  a  boy  blow¬ 
ing  soap-bubbles,  and  observing  their  flight 
and  colours.  There  is  attributed  to  W. 
Hunt  a  picture  in  oil,  the  subject  of  which  is 
very  like  one  of  Hunt’s  conceits,  being  a  boy 
frightened  at  his  own  shadow.  The  last  of 
the  Krurlish  oil-pictures  we  shall  note,  are 
‘The  Widow,’  Hancock;  ‘The  Tight  Hat,’ 
Hemsley  ;  and  two  by  John  Martin,  ‘Dividing 
the  Light  from  the  Darkness,’  and  ‘The 
Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.’ 
Although  the  old  masters  had  scriptural 
authority  for  painting  the  Almighty  in  the 
likeness  of  the  human  form,  there  is  no  such 
representation  that  will  meet  the  conception  of 
the  majesty  and  jjower  of  the  Eternal  in  the 
human  mind.  .Martin’s  idea,  as  we  see  it  here, 
i.s  a  moving  figure  defined  in  the  clouds,  which 
in  gnindeiir  far  exceeds  the  simple  unassisted 
incarnations  of  the  earlier  painters.  In  the 
oth'w  jiicture  IjOi,  his  wife  and  daughters,  arc 
fl'-'  ing  from  the  awful  conflagration.  The  time 
.suppos'  d  i.s  the  momerit  of  the  transformation 
of  the  wife,  who  is  stru<  k  by  lightning.  The 
subji '  t  has  perhaps  never  before  been  treated 
with  such  fulness  of  detail  made  out  with  such 
imaginative  r'^soiirce.  Martin  was  prone  to 
exairgerats!  into  imposing  grandeur  the  cha- 
rae'er  of  his  archite'diire,  and  even  to  make  a 
display  of  his  p'lwers  in  this  direction  when  it 
might  h.ave  been  spared.  Ila'l  his  wonderful 

1  j>owers  (,f  imagination  been  supported  by  an 

1  equal  measur*'  of  well-mannered  technical  oxc- 

ruti'.n,  and  a  more  correct  feeling  for  colour, 
he  had  in  suj»pf>rt  '>f  thes'j  a  rare  gift  which 
would  have  given  him  a  solidity  of  reputation 
that  miirht  have  endured  for  ages. 

1  .Mr,  Kurtz  p')«Hesse,s  also  some  very  choice 

drawings  which  we  regret  wo  r.annot  d'^scribc  at 

1  length:  Jis  ‘  Pont-y-Pair,’  Itavid  Cox;  ‘A 

]  Church  Interior,’  L.  Ilaghe;  a  subject  by 

liirket  Fosb  r ;  ‘  Sheep,'  U'j.sa  I’onheur ;  ‘  The 
Wailing-plaer;  of  the  J'ws,'  Carl  Werner; 

‘  Is'  hia,'  T.  .M.  Richardson.  'J'here  i.s  a  very 
attni'tivo  drawing  by  Needham  an'l  Catter- 
m'de :  tho  figur»  s  by  the  latter,  and  the  land- 
sc.ape  by  the  former — a  combination  of  much 
<  xcellenc''.  ‘  Shc'qi  and  I/in'l.scape,’  Shalders  ; 

‘  Siab'M  Flats,’  by  Whittaker;  and  others  by 
Walter  Goodall,  .lenkins,  Prout,  Hherrin,  &c. 

WAE-PICTURES 

AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  chief  novelty  of  the  autumnal  season  at 
Sydenham  is  the  collection  of  sketches  from  the 
seat  of  war,  which  have  been  lent  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  by  the  proprietors  of  two  of 
the  illustrated  periodicals — The  Illustrated  Lon¬ 
don  News  and  The  Graphic — and  which,  to  the 
number  of  some  150,  fills  a  small  temporary 
gallery  set  apart  for  their  reception.  These 
sketches  cannot  be  examined  without  exciting 
a  lively  interest.  They  are  graphic  telegrams 
from  the  actual  seat  of  hostilities,  as  to  the 
verity  and  import  of  which,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  smell  of  fire  has  passed  on  them. 
The  folds  and  crumples  of  the  paper  tell  of 
despatch  by  hurried  messenger  or  by  doubtful 
post.  In  the  rude  rapid  scrawl  to  which  the 
artist  has  been  occasionally  reduced,  you  see 
the  witness  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  ugly 
practice  of  shell.  He  has  hastened  his  work 
with  a  natural  and  commendable  precipitation ; 
but  he  has  not— as  many  would  have  done — 
run  from  the  danger,  and  left  it  behind  him. 
In  bistre,  pencil,  sepia,  pen  and  ink,  occasionally 
in  water-colour ;  on  paper  of  every  variety, 
from  the  thin  tracing  paper  fitted  for  balloon 
post,  to  the  waU-paper  torn  down  from  the 
lining  of  a  chateau  and  sketched  on  the  back ; — 
these  sketches  have  all  the  marks  of  recon¬ 
naissances  made  under  fire. 

F or  the  artist  they  have  a  special  interest ; 
and  especially  for  the  young  artist  who  is 
seeking  to  make  a  remunerative  use  of  his 
pencil.  They  lift  the  veil,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  covers  the  operations  of  two  of  our 
deservedly  most  popular  contemporaries.  We 
smile  with  pleasure  to  trace  the  signature  of  the 
artists  of  some  of  the  best  known  and  most 
admired  scenes  that  have  been  brought  before 
the  English  public.  A  certain  contrast  is  for  the 
most  part  visible  between  the  methods  of  the  two 
journals.  The  earliest  in  the  field,  the  News, 
seems  to  concentrate  the  power  of  its  drawing 
staff  as  much  as  possible  in  London  ;  content  to 
receive  from  its  distant  contributors  mere  notes 
or  diagrams  of  scenes  which  are  redrawn  from 
these  rough  indications.  A  maintained  level 
of  excellence  is  the  result,  with,  perhaps,  too 
much  tendency  to  sameness.  But  the  sketches, 
though  rarely  finished  to  any  great  degree, 
often  exhibit  much  pictorial  power.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  scene  before  the  gate  of 
Nancy,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson,  full  of  porten¬ 
tous  gloom.  The  ‘  View  of  the  Prussian  Troops 
and  Munitions  of  War  crossing  the  Rhine,’  is 
admirable  in  its  effect  of  movement  and  of 
number.  Some  spirited  and  characteristic 
sketches  are  the  work,  apparently,  of  a  French 
artist,  under  the  signature  J.  P.  One  of  these 
is  the  ‘  Invasion  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  People,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Pavement,’  alive 
with  frantic  energy,  and  feeble  and  aimless 
fury.  ‘  Sunday  Evening,  September  4th,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,’  is  another  photograph 
of  the  citizens  who  think  that  shells  can  be 
silenced  by  yelling.  ‘The  Champs  Elysees 
transformed  into  a  Camp,’  is  another  scene, 
terrible  in  its  silent  lesson.  Tho  artists  of  the 
younger  journal — The  Graphic — for  the  most 
part  draw  with  a  firmer  hand  and  more  finished 
touch.  Occasionally  this  work  suffers  in  repro¬ 
duction,  as  in  tho  case  of  tho  spirited  ‘  Camp 
of  Moblots  at  Paris,’  which,  as  published  on 
tho  8th  of  October,  besides  the  disadvantage  of 
being  reversed,  is  far  from  retaining  the  grace 
of  tho  original.  Some,  again,  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  a  military  artist,  sketched  with  few 
lines,  but  firm,  bold,  and  effective.  ‘  The  Charge 
of  the  8th  Cuirassiers  at  the  Battle  of  Woerth’ 
is  more  than  a  sketch,  it  is  full  of  life  and  fire. 
Ho  is  the  pendent,  ‘  Charge  of  Prussian  Cavalry.’ 
M  r.  Sydney  Hall  has  placed  on  graceful  record 
his  ow'n  arrest.  But  there  are,  indeed,  few  of 
tho  sketches  that  can  bo  looked  at  without 
awaking  both  sadness  and  admiration. 

We  congratulate  tho  Crystal  Palace  Company 
on  securing  these  painfully  interesting  draw¬ 
ings  for  exhibition,  though  the  engravings  from 
them  have  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 

SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTHEE 

IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION,  TURIN. 

CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Van  Dyck,  Painter.  C.  J.  Thevenin,  Engraver. 

In  our  notice,  last  year,  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Turin,  brief  mention 
was  made  of  this  picture  as  prominent 
among  the  thirteen  examples  of  Van  Dyck 
which  adorn  the  collection.  It  is  a  work 
the  painter  often  repeated,  though  with 
considerable  variations.  In  Windsor 

Castle  is  one  of  the  three  same  figures, 
differently  costumed  and  differently  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  group,  with  two  small  dogs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  picture.  The 
late  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaking  of  it  in  her 
“  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galleries  of  Art 
in  and  near  London,”  says  it  is  “the 
original  and  the  most  charming  of  the 
numerous  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
scattered  through  various  collections.  There 
is  a  fine  duplicate  at  Dresden,  another  at 
Turin ;  and  a  third  at  Wilton  House.” 

A  comparison,  however,  of  the  Windsor 
— of'which  picture  an  engraving  appeared, 
as  one  of  the  series  of  the  “  Royal  Pictures,” 
in  our  Journal  of  the  year’1856 — with  that 
in  the  Turin  Gallery,  will  show  the  great 
difference  in  the  two  compositions.  There 
is  yet  another  picture  at  Windsor,  by  the 
same  painter,  in  which  he  has  represented 
the  five^children  of  the  unfortunate  monarch 
who  so  liberally  patronised  him :  an  en¬ 
graving  of  this  will  be  found  in  our 
volume  for  1858 :  a  copy  of  it  is,  we 
believe,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  evidently  confused  the  several 
replicas. 

The  three  children  whose  portraits  are 
here  presented  are  Prince  Charles,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  II.  ;  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  ;  and  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  married  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  was  the  mother  of  that  prince  of  the 
same  title  who  was  called  to  the  English 
throne  to  defend  the  interests  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  these  realms  against  the  Romish 
tendencies  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
second  James.  As  the  figures  are  in 
costumes  which  appear  to  indicate  that 
they  are  all  females,  the  picture  must  have 
been  painted  when  they  were  very  young. 
Though  Van  Dyck  first  came  to  England 
in  1629,  he  was  not  introduced  to  the  king, 
Charles  I.,  till  his  second  visit,  in  1631. 

The  two  pictures  at  Windsor  show  the 
children  at  a  later  age  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  them  at  least — that  which  re¬ 
presents  five  children,  the  other  two  being 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Princess 
Anne,  who  died  almost  in  her  infancy — was 
the  latest  of  the  family  group  from  tho 
pencil  of  the  artist.  Of  single  figures,  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Charles, 
he  left  more  than  one  example;  and, 
perhaps  no  monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne  was  more  fortunate  in  having  a  great 
painter  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  features 
of  himself  and  his  family,  than  was  Charles 
when  he  secured  the  almost  transcendent 
genius  of  Van  Dyck  :  the  room  called  after 
his  name  in  the  magnificent  castle  of 
Windsor,  is,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  well  writes, 

‘  ‘  beautiful,  and  one  in  which  visitors  love 
to  tarry.  'What  a  history  do  those  portraits 
unfold  !  ”  What  a  history  is  there  even  in 
the  three  children  whom  we  see  in  the 
engraving  by  M.  Thevenin,  whose  tragic 
death  we  so  recently  reported. 

This  was,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  last  plate  he  executed. 

'j'F  FHE 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND, 

(OCCASIOXAILY  OPEX  TO  THE  PEOPLE.) 


'  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  hmd.” 

_  Hemaxs. 


By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A. 

THE  AXTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 


HEVER  CASTLE.* 


EVER  Castle 
was  originally 
the  stronghold 
of  the  family 
of  De  Hevre, 
said  to  have 
been  of  Nor¬ 
man  extrac¬ 
tion,  one  of 
whom,  Wil¬ 
liam  De  Hevre, 
is  stated  to  have 
had  licence  from 
King  Edward  III. 
to  embattle  this 
his  manor-house. 
His  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  inherited 
the  estates,  and 
through  them,  by 
marriage,  they  were 
convej'ed  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Cohham  and 
Brocas,  the  former  of 
whom,  having  obtain¬ 
ed  the  whole  by  pur¬ 
chase,  sold  it  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  Bullen,  or 
Boleyn,  in  which  fa¬ 
mily  it  remained  until 
it  was  seized  by  the 
crown. 

The  family  of  Bo¬ 
leyn,  or  Bullen,  traces 
from  Sir  Thomas  Bul¬ 
len,  Knt.,  of  Blickling  and  Saul,  in  Norfolk, 
and  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Bracton,  Knt.  The  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  Sir  Geoffrey  Bullen,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Hever  Castle  and  other  estates  of 
the  De  Hevre  family.  Sir  Geoffrey  “  was  a 
wealthy  mercer  in  London,  as  also  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  city  in  37th  Henry  VIII.,  and, 
having  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  to  John,  Baron  Hoo  and  Hastings, 
by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wichingham,  he  had 
issue.  Sir  William  Bullen,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Richard  III.”  Sir 
William  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond 
(third  brother  to  James,  Earl  of  Wiltshire),  and 
by  her  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son,  Thomas 
Bullen,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 

This  Thomas  Bullen,  whose  career,  and  that 
of  his  unfortunate  daughter.  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  are  so  intimately  woven  into  the 
history  of  our  country,  was,  in  1496,  in  arms 
with  his  father  for  suppressing  the  Cornish 
rebellion,  and,  under  Henry  VIII.,  “being  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  king’s  body,  was,  jointly 
with  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  Knt.,  constituted  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Castle  of  Norwich.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  touching  a  war  with 
France,  and  soon  afterwards  was  sole  governor 
of  Norwich  Castle.” 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  sovereign’s 
reign,  “he  arranged  the  famous  interview  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  between 
Guisnea  and  Ardres,  and,  in  the  thirteenth 
year,  was  accredited  ambassador  to  the  latter. 


*  We  are  indebted  for  the  photographs  from  which 
our  engravings  are  made  to  Messrs.  Sanger  and  Son, 
skilful  and  energetic  photographers  of  Sevenoaks. 


The  next  year,  being  treasurer  of  the  king’s 
household,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain, 
to  advise  with  King  Charles  upon  some  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  order  to  the  war  with  France.” 
In  1525,  with  a  view  to  further  the  suit  of  the 
monarch  to  his  daughter  Anne,  Sir  Thomas 
Bullen  was  created  Viscount  Rochfort,  and 
afterwards  successively  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  &c., 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal. 


This  Sir  Thomas  Bullen  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  by  her  had  issue  one  son,  commonly  called 
Lord  Rochford,  being  summoned  as  a  baron 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Mary.  Lord  Rochfort 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Parker,  Earl 
of  Morley.  He  was  beheaded  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  his  father,  and  left  no  issue.  Of  the 
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daughters,  the  Lady  Anno  Bullen  became 
second  queen  to  King  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  the 
Lady  Mary  Bullen  married,  first,  William 
Carey,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  King  Henry  VIII. ;  and,  secondly. 
Sir  William  Stafford,  Knt.  The  husband  of 
this  lady,  William  Carey,  was  the  son  of 


Thomas  Cary,  of  Chilton  Foliat,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  (son  of  Sir  William  Carj^,  of  Cock- 
ington,  Devon,  Knt. — who  wms  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Tewkesburj^ — by  his  second  wife,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford),  by  his  wife, 
jMargaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Spencer,  of  Spencer  Combe,  by  the  Lady  Eleanor 
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Beaufort,  daughter  of  Edmond,  and  sister  and 
co-heiress  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Lady 
Mary  Bullen  had,  by  her  first  husband,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cary,  a  daughter,  Catherine,  married  to 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  K.G. ;  and  a  son,  Sir 
Henry  Cary,  Knt.,  who  was  created  Baron 
Hunsdon  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  from  whom  descended  the  Barons  Hunsdon, 


and  Earls  of  Dover  and  Monmouth;  while, 
from  his  brother.  Sir  John  Cary,  of  Plashley, 
Knt.,  by  his  wife,  Joyce,  sister  of  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  king’s  remembrancer,  are  descended 
the  Viscounts  Falkland. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  horn  at  Hever  in  or  about 
the  year  1507  ;  and  in  1514,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  was^appointei  one  of  the  maids  of 
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honour  to  the  king's  sister — who  had  then  just 
been  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France — and  was 
allowed  to  remain  with  her  when  her  other  Eng¬ 
lish  attendants  were  unceremoniously  sent  out  of 
the  country.  On  the  queen’s  second  marriage 
with  Brandon,  Anne  Boleyn  was  left  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  new  queen,  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  I.  She  was  thus  brought  up  at 
the  French  court.  When  war  was  declared 
against  France  in  1522,  at  which  time  her 
father.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  was  ambassador  to 
that  country,  it  is  thought  she  was  brought 
back  to  England  by  him,  and,  shortly  alter- 
wards,  was  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
to  (iueen  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
was  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  that  de¬ 
testable  and  profligate  monarch.  She  had  not 
been  long  at  court  when  a  strong  and  mutual 
attachment  sprung  up  between  her  and  the 
young  Lord  Percy,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl 
of  Xorthumberland,  who  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage  and  was  accepted.  At  this  time  she 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  match, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  be  made,  for  the 
king  “  had  alread}'  turned  his  admiring  eyes  in 
the  same  direction,  and,  jealous  of  the  rivalry 
of  a  subject,  he  caused  the  lovers  to  he  parted 
through  the  agency  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
whose  household  Perej^  had  been  educated ;  and 
that  young  nobleman,  probably  under  com- 
I>\dsion,  married,  in  1523,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.”  Anne,  on  being  thus 
compulsorily  separated  from  her  young  and 
fond  lover,  was  removed  to  Hever.  Here, 
within  a  few  weeks,  she  heard  of  the  marriage 
of  her  accepted  lover,  and,  with  feelings  which 
can  well  be  imagined,  kept  herself  secluded. 
To  Ilever  the  king  repaired  on  a  visit,  but, 
prolrably  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  arrival, 
Anne,  under  the  pretext  of  sickness,  kept  closely 
to  her  chamber,  which  she  did  not  leave  until 
after  his  dejjarture.  “  But  this  reserve  was 
more  likely  to  animate  than  daunt  a  royal 
lover  ;  and  Henrj^,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  reluctant  lady  to  court,  and  bringing  her 
within  the  sphere  of  his  solicitations,”  created 
her  father  Viscount  Rochfort,  and  gave  him  the 
important  post  of  treasurer  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold.  Even  yet,  however,  his  suit,  which  was 
dishonourable  even  to  one  so  depraved  and  lost 
to  honour  as  he  was,  was  unprosperous  when 
made  ;  and  she  is  said  by  an  old  writer,  and  one 
not  favourable  to  her,  to  have  replied  firmly  to 
the  king,  ”  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  re- 
s[iect  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  also  because 
you  have  a  queen  already ;  and  your  mistress  I 
will  not  be.”  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  gain  her  by 
any  other  means,  the  unscrupulous  monarch  now 
br-van  seriously  to  set  himself  to  the  task  of  ob- 
1  lining  a  divorce  from  (iueen  Catherine,  who  had 
I  been  his  wife  for  sevi  nteen  years,  in  order  that 
h<:  might  replace  her  by  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
j  hi^t'•ry  of  tin  se  jiroceedings  is  a  part  of  the 

•  hi:'tory  of  the  kingdom,  and  need  not  be  here 

did.'iiled.  It  i.s,  however,  a  tradition  of  Ilever, 
that  when  the  king  came  “  ;i  wooing”  he 
-ounded  )ii.>  bu;;Ie  in  the  distance  that  his  lady-  I 
lo‘.  e  might  know  of  his  ajiproach.  The  divorce 
beini.  o'. -  lined,  .\nne  Boleyn,  having  previously 
Ix-en  n;irri'd  to  the  king,  became  ‘‘indeed  a  ; 
.  qii  n  md  having  given  birth  to  two  children 
I  bzabi  lb  and  a  itill-born  son — was  arrested 
■n  >  ti:-'  and  di- graceful  charge  and  was 
beh<  adi  1.  to  m  i';e  ro'im  for  a  new  queen  in  the  ■ 
.  ].<  t  on  of  one  of  her  own  maids  of  honour,  i 

,  .Jane  vmoiir. 

I  The  I'iarl  of  Wiltshire  oSir  Thomas  Boleyn), 

:  ith-  r  of  the  ill-fated  queen,  dieil  in  1538 — 
two  years  after  witm-.i-ing  the  behrading  of 
hi.s  only  -on,  Viscount  Rochfort,  and  his 
daughter  (iueen  Anne  I’.olej  n  ;  and  on  his 
di  ith  the  family  of  Boleyn,  in  the  main  line, 
beeame  e viinct. 

C'n  his  d'  ath.  Henry,  w  ith  the  nipacity  that 
kept  pace  with  his  profligacy,  claimed  and 
■■iz(  d  the  castle  of  Hever  in  right  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  wife,  and  afterwards,  after  her  divorce, 

■'  'tied  it  upon  one  of  his  later  wives,  Anne  of 
devea.  He  aho  purcha.sed  adjoining  lands  from 
'■thers  of  the  Itoleyn  famil}',  find  thus  enlarged 
the  i-Oife,  ']  he  eastle  and  manor  of  Hever, 
and  oth<r  adjoining  lands,  were  settled  upon 
.\nn(  of  ('leves,  after  her  divorce,  for  life,  or  so 
!■  ng  a«  she  should  remain  in  the  kingdom,  at 


the  yearly  rent  of  £93  13s.  3Jf/.  She  made 
Hever  her  general  place  of  residence,  and  died 
there  according  to  some  writers,  but  at  Chelsea, 
according  to  others,  in  1557.  In  “  the  same 
year,  the  Hever  estates  were  sold  by  com¬ 
missioners,  authorised  by  the  crown,  to  Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave,  lord-chamberlain  to  the 
household  of  Queen.  Mary,  who,  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  was  divested  of  all  his  em¬ 
ployments,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1561.”  The  estates  afterwards 


passed  through  the  family  of  Humphreys  to 
that  of  Medley. 

In  1745  Hever  Castle  was  purchased  by 
Timothy  Waldo,  of  London,  and  of  Clapham,  in 
Surrey.  The  family  of  Waldo  is  said  to  derive 
itself,  according  to  Hasted,  from  Thomas  Waldo, 
of  Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  was 
among  the  first  who  publicly  renounced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  “  one  of  the 
descendants  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke 
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D’Alva,  come  over,  it  is  said,  and  settled  in 
England.”  In  1575,  Peter  Waldo  resided  at 
Mitcham.  His  eldest  son  Lawrence — according 
to  Mr.  Morris  Jones,  who  has  made  much 
laudable  research  into  the  history  of  the  family 
— had  issue,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  children.  Of  these,  the  twelfth  child, 
Daniel  Waldo,  is  the  one  pertaining  to  our 
present  inquiry.  He  was  a  citizen  and  cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  was  fined  as  alderman 
and  sheriff  in  1661.  He  married  Anne  Claxton, 


by  whom  he  had  issue,  nine  children.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  son,  Daniel  Waldo,  some  of  whose 
property  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
London,  in  1666, married  twice,  and  from  him  are 
descended  the  Waldos  of  Harrow.  Edward, 
the  second  son,  became  the  purchaser  after  the 
fire,  of  the  sites  of  the  “  Black  Bull,”  the 
“  Cardinal’s  Hat,”  and  the  “  Black  Boy,”  in 
Cheapside,  on  which  he  erected  a  ‘‘  great 
messuage,”  where  he  dwelt;  and  in  which, 
when  it  was  taken  do'wn  in  1861,  was  some  fine 
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oak-carving,  now  at  Gungrog.  This  Edward 
Waldo  was  knighted — “  at  his  own  house  in 
Cheapside,”  the  very  house  he  had  built — by 
the  king,  who  was  his  guest,  in  1677.  On  this 
occasion  “he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
his  sovereign,  together  with  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  York, 
who,  from  a  canopy  of  state  in  front  of  his 
house,  viewed  the  civic  procession  pass  along 
Cheapside  on  its  way  to  Guildhall.”  Sir 
Edward  married  three  times.  He  died  at  his 


residence  at  Pinner,  in  1705,  aged  seventy-five, 
and  was  buried  at  Harrow.  Nathaniel  and 
Isaac,  third  and  fourth  sons  of  Daniel  Waldo, 
died  unmarried.  Timothy,  the  fifth  son,  we 
shall  speak  of  presently.  Samuel,  the  sixth 
son,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  and  freeman 
of  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  married  first,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  of  Finchley ; 
and  second,  Susan  Churchman ;  and  had  among 
other  issue  Daniel  Waldo,  one  of  whose 
daughters,  Sarah  (married  to  Israel  Woollaston), 
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died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  leaving  her 
cousin.  Col.  Sihthorpe,  M.P.,  her  executor ; 
Isaac  Waldo,  one  of  whose  daughters,  Sarah, 
married  Humphrey  Sihthorpe,  M.D.,  Sheridan 
Professor  of  Botany,  whose  son,  Humphrey 
Sihthorpe,  M.P.  (father  of  Col.  Sihthorpe,  M.P.j, 
assmned  for  himself  and  his  heirs  hy  royal 
sign-manual,  the  additional  name,  and  the 
arms  of  Waldo,  on  inheriting  the  property 
left  him  hy  his  relative,  Peter  Waldo,  Esq.,  of 
Mitcham  and  of  Warton. 

Sir  Timothy  Waldo,  to  whom  allusion  has 
been  made,  the  purchaser  of  Hever  Castle,  was 
admitted  attorney  of  the  King’s  Bench  and 
solicitor  in  Chancery,  in  1730  ;  in  1739  he  was 
under  sheriff  of  the  City  of  London,  and  he 
was  a  liveryman,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Salters’ 
Company.  In  1736  he  married  Catherine 
Wakefield,  and  had  hy  her  an  only  child,  Jane, 
who  married,  in  1762,  George  iledley.  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Buxted.  Sir  Timothy,  who  was 
knighted  in  1769,  died  at  Clapham  in  1786,  his 
wife  surviving  him,  and  dying  in  1806,  aged 
ninety-five.  Their  sole  daughter  and  heiress, 
Jane,  wife  of  George  Medley,  inherited  all  the 
property,  including  Hever  Castle.  She  had  no 
issue,  and  died  in  1829,  in  her  ninety-second 
year,  leaving  her  large  possessions,  the  person¬ 
alty  of  which  was  sworn  under  £180,000,  to  her 
cousin,  Jane  Waldo,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Edward  Waldo,  of  London,  who  administered 
to  the  estate  as  cousin  and  only  next  of  kin. 
This  lady,  who  thus  became  the  possessor  of 
Hever  Castle,  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1840, 
and  thus  the  family  became  extinct.  The 
name  of  Waldo  had,  however,  been  taken  hy 
royal  sign-manual,  in  1830,  hy  Edmund  Wake¬ 
field  Meade,  Esq.,  of  Newbridge  House,  Daw- 
lish,  son  of  Francis  IMeade,  of  Lambeth. 
Edmund  IMeade  Waldo,  Esq.,  became  resident 
at  Stonewall  Park,  near  Hever  Castle,  which 
memorable  edifice  is  still  in  the  possession  of  this 
family.  He  marriei  Harriet,  second  daughter 
of  Colonel  Eochfort,  M.P.,  by  whom  he  left 
issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter ;  the  eldest 
eon  and  heir  being  Edmund  Waldo  Meade 
Waldo,  Esq.  The  daughter,  Harriet  Dorothea, 
was  married,  in  1850,  to  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Battye,  Rector  of  Hever,  to  which  living  he 
was  presented  by  his  father-in-law. 

The  castle  is  not  inhabited  by  any  member  of 
the  family  :  it  is  “  let  ”  to  a  tenant,  who  is  now 
its  occupant. 

Probably  the  descendants  of  the  old  race 
have  acted  wisely  in  deserting  it :  it  cannot  be 
a  healthy  place,  it  lies  very  low,  and  the  moat 
that  on  all  sides  surrounds  it  must  taint  the 
atmosphere  with  unwholesome  vapours. 

There  are,  however,  few  ancient  “  Houses  ” 
in  the  kingdom  more  deeply  interesting  to'the 
curious  occasional  visitor;  it  does  not,  indeed, 
convey  ideas  of  grandeur  or  magnificence. 
It  never  could  have  been  large.  Certainly, 
at  no  period  did  it  supply  ample  room 
to  accommodate  the  suite  of  a  luxurious 
monarch ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
visits  of  the  eighth  Henry  were  made,  if  not 
secretly,  without  state,  when  he  went  to  woo 
the  unhappy  lady  he  afterwards — and  not  long 
afterwards — murdered. 

In  the  small  chamber  of  the  ground  floor, 
which  still  retains  its  minstrel’s  gallery  and  its 
panelling  of  oak,  was  the  bad  king  entertained 
by  his  victims ;  and  in  a  very  tiny  chamber 
slept  in  pure  innocence  the  object  of  his  lust — 
a  most  reluctant  bride,  and  most  miserable  wife. 

Yet  Hever  Castle  was  a  stronghold,  and  a 
place  well  calculated  for  safety  in  the  troublous 
times  in  which  it  was  built  and  embattled. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  across  which  a 
bridge  leads  to  the  entrance  gateway.  The 
entrance  is  defended  by  a  strong  portcullis 
composed  of  several  large  pieces  of  wood  laid 
across  each  other  like  a  harrow,  and  riveted 
throughout  with  iron,  designed  to  be  let  down 
in  case  of  surprise,  and  when  there  was  not 
time  to  shut  the  gate.  To  this  succeeded  an 
iron  portcullis.  It  is  followed  by  an  inner 
solid  oaken  door,  riveted  with  iron,  firmly 
bound  with  iron  pieces  going  the  whole  length 
across,  and  studded  with  iron  knobs.  A 
wooden  portcullis  then  follows  ;  immediately 
adjoining  these  are  two  guard-rooms,  in  which 
a  dozen  men-at-arms  might  long  dispute  the 


passage  of  an  enemy.  Over  the  external  gate, 
immediately  under  the  battlements,  a  series  of 
machicolations  project  boldly  forward ;  from 
these,  molten  lead  and  other  deadly  appliances 
and  missiles  could  be  poured  and  discharged  on 
the  heads  of  assailants  with  terrible  effect. 
Passing  through  these  gates  and  beneath  the 
portcullises,  the  visitor  enters  a  spacious  court- 
jmrd,  surrounded  on  all  its  sides  by  the 
building.  From  this  courtyard  or  quadrangle 
the  visitor  enters  the  old  Dixixg-Hall,  where 


the  racks  for  hunting-spears  are  still  visible,  and 
where  grotesque  decorations  will  not  fail  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  stained-glass  windows  are  the 
arms  of  the  Boleyns  and  the  Howards.  Near 
this  is  the  Chapel,  and  continuing  along 
the  passages  are  two  rooms  bearing  the  names 
of  Anne  Boleyn’s  bed-room,  and  Anne  of 
Cleves’ room.  Anne  Boleyn’s  room  “  is  really 
an  interesting  apartment,  beautifully  panelled, 
and  contains  the  original  family  chairs, 
tables,  muniment  box,  and  what  is  called 
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Anne’s  bed.”  *  To  this  apartment  several  1 
ante-rooms  succeed,  and  the  suite  terminates 
in  a  grand  gallery  occupying  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  in  which  the  judi¬ 
cial  meetings  and  the  social  gatherings  of 
the  ancient  family  were  held.  It  is  about  150 
feet  in  length,  by  20  feet  in  width,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  panelled  throughout  wuth 
carved  oak.  On  one  side,  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart,  are  three  recesses :  the  first. 


having  a  flight  of  three  steps,  is  fit' el  up  with 
elbowed  benches,  where  the  lord  of  the  castle  in 
old  times  held  his  courts,  and  where  Henry 
YIII.  is  said,  on  the  occasions  of  his  visits,  to 
have  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
gentry  ;  a  second  was  occupied  bj^  the  fire ; 
and  the  third  w^as  used  as  a  quiet  corner  for 
the  old  folks,  while  the  younger  ones  frolicked 
throughout  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  At  one 
end  of  the  gallery  a  trap-door  leads  to  a  daik 
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chamber,  called  the  dungeon,  in  which  the 
family  are  believed  to  have  sheltered  them¬ 
selves  in  time  of  trouble ;  although  it  is 
manifest  that  the  height  of  the  room,  compared 
w  ith  that  of  the  building,  must  have  betrayed 
its  existence  to  even  a  careless  observer. 

The  interior  of  that  part  properly  called  the 

*  We  believe,  however,  these  interesting  objects 
have  been  removed.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  fever 
was  in  the  house,  and  we  could  not  see  any  of  the  upper 
chambers  excepting  “the  grand  gallery.” 


castle  ”—r.,r/.,  the  entrance — is  approached  by  a 
w'inding  staircase  in  one  of  the  towers.  “  About 
midway  the  staircase  opens  into  the  narrow 
vestibule  of  the  great  state-room.  The  Gothic 
tracery  over  the  fire-place  is  extremely  beautiful 
both  in  design  and  in  execution.  It  consists  of 
two  angels,  each  bearing  two  shields,  showing 
the  arms  and  alliances  of  the  Cary  and  Boleyn 
families,  of  Cary  and  Waldo — Boleyn  and 
Howard,  and  Henry  VIII.  and  Boleyn.” 
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WILHELM  BISSEN.* 

Dexmark  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  school 
of  sculpture.  Thorwaldsen  was,  in  his  time, 
first  of  her  Phidian  brotherhood :  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  thoroughl}'  well  represented  by 


Jerichau.  In  the  intervening  interval  ap¬ 
peared  and  passed  away  a  disciple  of  the  former, 
who  duly  sustained  the  credit  of  the  illustrious 
line,  and  left  a  name  to  be  honoured  by  his 
countrj-.  "W'e  allude  to  Wilhelm  Bissen — for  a 
brief  but  effectual  biography  of  whom  we  have 
to  thank  Mons.  Eugene  Plon,  to  whom  the 
artistic  world  is  already  so  amply  indebted  for 
his  admirable  and  detailed  volume  on  Thor¬ 
waldsen  and  his  works. 

Bissen  was  bom  in  1798,  and  died  in  1868 — 
devoting  fifty  years  to  a  sedulous  cultivation  of 
the  profession,  to  which,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
nature’s  strong  suggestion  impelled  him.  In 
his  boyhood  he  manipulated  into  imitative 
form  every  plastic  material  which  he  could 
render  available — kneaded  bread,  or  clay,  or, 
thanks  to  gracious  winter,  an  exhaustless 
supply  of  long-enduring  snow.  From  this  latter 
evanescent  “  material  ”  he  drew  a  perfect  Wal- 
halla  of  imaginarj'  heroes,  and,  with  happy 
ingenuity,  shedding  over  each  a  flow  of  water, 
thus  secured  for  them  a  glacial  finish,  until  the 
approach  of  summer  reduced  the  whole  to  airy 
nothing. 

Kuch  early  proclivities  led  to  a  familiar  re¬ 
sult  :  the  talent  of  the  boy  was  recognised  by 
some  lilxjral  friends,  and  he  was  put  into  an 
effective  waj"  of  developing  it  by  education. 
For  a  few  j'cars  he  was  a  general  student  of 
Art,  and,  )ndec<l,  proved  himself  to  have  a 
mind  su.sceptible  of  knowledge  in  its  widest 
varicly. 

Having  obtained,  through  the  influence  of 
Prince  Christian,  all  the  advantages  of  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of 
Copemhagen,  he  at  length  won,  for  a  bas-relief, 
the  great  gold  medal,  which  involved  the  in¬ 
estimable  privilege  of  the  visit  to,  and  sojourn 
in,  Borne. 

At  Borne,  remarks  his  biographer,  Bissen 
hastene<l  to  contemplate  the  antique,  and  to 
vi.sit  the  nlilicr  of  Thorwaldsen — then,  after 
the  death  of  f'anova,  without  a  rival.  The 
impression  he  thence  received  was  decisive.  A 
light  fla8he<l  upon  his  eyes,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  he  felt  impresse'i  with  the  sculptor’s 
peiwer,  on  beholding  what  a  masb'r  of  modem 
times  may  create,  when  drawing  his  inspira¬ 
tions  from  (treece. 

He  then  so  devoted  himself  to  study,  that 
Thorwaldsen  teKik  occasion,  in  writing  to  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark,  to  say  of  him 
— “  Bissen  works  hard,  and  gives  evidence 
of  great  talent  in  all  his  productions.” 

It  may  here  be  remarked  how  thoroughly 

•  I.s  HrrLrrsrn  Dasots,  Vn.nr.i.ii  Itrsprs.  Par 
Kng*  nc  1‘lon.  Henri  I’len,  Itnprimeur-Editeur.  Paris. 


Thorwaldsen  afterwards  estimated  the  matured 
powers  of  his  countryman,  when,  by  a  codicil 
of  his  will,  he  devolved  upon  him  the  task  of 
finishing  his  incomplete  works,  and  of  directing 
the  inauguration  of  his  museum. 

This  appreciation  of  the  artist,  and  by  such 
a  judge,  was  borne  out  on  his  return  home. 
Commissions,  in  a  continuously  swelling  stream, 
flowed  in  upon  him,  in  poetic  theme  and  busts, 
until  at  length  he  became  recognised  as  the 
sculptor  par  excellence,  to  whom  all  great  court 
undertakings  of  that  kind  were  entrusted.  He 
drew  his  subjects  equally  from  Scandinavian 
and  Greek  mythology,  having,  however,  fallen 
into  an  early  error,  which  he  ultimately  cor¬ 
rected,  of  identifying  the  illustrative  form  of 
the  one  too  indiscriminately  with  that  of  the 
other. 

His  earliest  great  subjects  was  a  bas-relief, 
for  the  Palace  of  Christiansberg,  representing 
the  civilisation  of  mankind  by  Ceres  and  Bac¬ 
chus — his  last,  a  series  of  eighteen  colossal 
statues,  to  be  placed,  between  columns,  along 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  same  structure.  In 
both  he  is  considered  to  have  been  admirably 
successful. 

To  descend  from  the  poetry  of  fictitious 
theme,  Bissen,  who  deeply  sympathised  with  his 
country  in  all  her  latter  sufferings  from  the 
cruel  visitations  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  under¬ 
took  to  complete  an  historic  monument  of  the 
victory  of  Fredericia.  He  did  so  by  a  single 
figure  of  a  Danish  soldier  waving  the  laurel 
branch  over  his  head  in  the  hour  of  success. 

I  DiflBcult  as  it  was  to  deal  with  the  consculp- 
j  turesque  linear  presentation  of  the  work,  it  has 
been  rendered  deeply  interesting  from  the 
finely  eloquent  feeling  stamped  upon  its  ex- 
I  pression.  We  give  a  sketch  of  it,  with,  how¬ 
ever,  the  imperfection  of  such  an  illustration. 

I  Bissen  was  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind, 
and,  while  so  much  before  the  public  in  his 
I  works,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  dwell  in 
I  quietude  with  a  few  trusted  friends.  He  was 
j  said  to  have  had  the  lofty  presence  of  a  Scandi- 
I  navian  chief,  but  in  disposition  was  the  most 
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gentle  of  beings.  He  died  suddenly  in  his 
seventieth  year,  and  his  funeral  was  signalised  | 
by  the  presence  of  the  court  and  all  the  chief  j 
dignitaries  of  Denmark.  A  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  over  his  grave  by  one  of  his  I 
countrj'’s  greatest  intellects — Professor  Hoyen,  , 
who  concluded  it  with  the  emphatic  words  : — 

“  Bissen  cannot  be  said  to  have  died — he  lives 
for  ever  in  the  memory  of  his  country.” 


!  GERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

There  has  been  opened  for  a  short  time  at  39, 
Old  Bond  Street,  an  exhibition  of  works  of  Art 
contributed  by  artists  and  amateurs  in  aid  of 
the  destitute  families  of  German  soldiers  who 
have  fallen  in  this  fearful  war.  This  project 
originated  with  the  German  Academic  Society, 
supported  by  the  German  artists  resident  in 
London.  The  hanging  space  is  limited  to 
one  room,  which  has  very  liberally  been  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  the  lessee  or  proprietor. 
The  number  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculp¬ 
tural  works  amounts  to  254,  hence  it  will  be 
understood  that  a  great  proportion  has  been 
sent  by  English  artists  and  amateurs ;  some 
are  acknowledged  from  Continental  painters; 
and  further  assistance  is  solicited.  The  ggeat 
attraction  to  visitors  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
contributions  of  members  of  our  own  Royal 
Family,  which  embrace  examples  in  oil  paint¬ 
ing,  water-colour  drawings,  and  sculpture ;  and 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia  graciously  condescends  to  administer 
the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition.  The  royal 
lady  herself  contributes  four  works  of  Art 
that  show  an  immense  advance  in  the  study 
since  she  exhibited,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the 
water-colour  drawing  the  subject  of  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  sergeant  of  the 
Guards  dying,  while  tended  by  his  sorrowing 
wife,  on  the  battle-field.  There  are  also  four 
works  by  the  Princess  Louise,  the  mature 
character  of  which  evidences  an  earnestness  of 
study  equal  to  the  subjugation  of  the  utmost 
diSiculties  of  Art. 

Among  the  foreign  artists  who  assist  the 
cause,  some  are  settled  amongst  us;  others 
respond  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  Continent  to 
the  wail  which  has  risen  from  the  desolate 
homes  of  Germany.  Thus  we  find  among  them 
Carl  Haag,  Louis  Haghe,  C.  Werner,  R. 
Lehmann,  F.  W.  Keyl,  W.  Kiimpel,  Kober- 
wein,  Priolo,  Rosenthal,  Somiani,  Frau  Clara 
Von  Wille,  Trautschold,  Trafini,  and  many 
others.  Antwerp  has  come  forward  in  a 
manner  which  should  be  specially  noted,  as 
contributions  have  been  received  thence  from 
D.  Col,  F.  A.  Fraustadt,  E.  Marchauw,  H. 
Pieron,  Jos.  van  Luppen,  P.  Vander  Ouderaa, 
A.  J.  Verhoeven-Ball,  Miss  £.  Wohnershau- 
'  sen,  and  A.  Wiist. 

As  these  works  do  not  come  before  the 
public  with  all  the  ambitions  of  an  emulative 
exhibition,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider 
them  critically.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  pass,  without  signalising,  works  which  are 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  merit. 

By  the  Crown  Princess,  and  signed  “V.,” 
there  is  a  drawing  called  ‘  Widowed  and 
Childless,’  in  which  appears  an  aged  lady 
sitting  in  her 'now  desolate  home  alone,  and 
abandoned  to  silent  grief.  Another  subject  by 
Her  Royal  Highness,  and  signed  “Victoria,  K. 
P.  V.  P.,  1868,”  is  an  oil-picture  of  great  artistic 
power ;  and  another,  also  in  oil,  ‘  St.  Elizabeth 
(Kurfuerstin)  distributing  Alms,’  and  signed 
“  Victoria,  K.  P.  v.  P.,  1868.”  This  is  a  bright 
picture,  showing  how  profitably  the  princess 
has  studied  since  she  produced  ‘The  Battle¬ 
field,’  the  drawing  mentioned  above  as  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  She  is 
really  and  truly  an  artist,  and  need  not  shrink 
from  having  her  works  criticised  among  those 
of  professed  artists. 

By  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  is  a  life- 
sized  portrait  of  a  Canadian  lady  in  coloured 
chalks,  a  work  which  would  also  be  highly 
creditable  to  a  professor  of  that  department  of 
Art ;  there  is  also,  by  the  princess,  one  en¬ 
titled  ‘  In  Aid  of  Sufferers.’  We  must  not 
omit  mention  the  brightest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  essays  of  the  Crown  Princess — two 
figures  of  fisher-children  painted  on  a  shell. 

Count  Gleichen  contributes  some  skilfully 
finished  sculptural  studies ;  as  a  small  bust 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  another  of  the 
Princess ;  and  also  a  dancing-girl,  cast  in 
stearine.  The  centre  piece  of  the  sculpture  is 
very  properly  a  bust,  by  L.  Cashan,  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  near  which  is  a  small  popy  of 
Mr.  Foley’s  admirable  figure  of  Goldsmith. 

To  turn  to  the  paintings  and  drawings,  there 
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are  ‘  On  the  Ehine — Moonlight,’  G.  F.  Tenis- 
■wood ;  and  one  of  E.  Gill’s  waterfalls,  “  with 
distant  prospect both  are  small  pictures  of 
much  beauty.  ‘  Broadwater  Meadows,’  by  H. 
S.  Marks,  —  a  flat  landscape  coloured  from 
nature, — is  not  in  this  painter’s  usual  vein,  and 
thus  becomes  a  curiosity.  A  study  of  a  small 
head — that  of  a  monk — by  Carl  Haag,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicately  and  perfectly  finished 
heads  Mr.  Haag  has  ever  painted ;  he  has 
also  sent  a  figure  (fifteenth  century)  shooting 
birds  with  a  crossbow.  ‘  Eocked  in  the  Cradle 
of  the  Deep,’  S.  P.  Jackson, — a  brig  at  an¬ 
chor,  with  an  evening  effect ;  ‘  Nursing  the 
Baby,’  F.  W.  Keyl, — a  cow  fondling  her 
calf;  ‘High  and  Dry  on  the  Beach,’  E.  T. 
Pritchett, — one  of  this  artist’s  very  spirited 
sketches  at  Scheveningen  ;  ‘  The  Monk’s  Story,’ 
J.  Abbot  Pasquier,  is  of  much  excellence ;  a 
‘  Scene  in  Harvest-Time  ’  and  a  ‘Morning  Scene 
near  Festiniog,  North  Wales,’  both  by  Brittan 
WiUis,  are  drawings  of  great  beauty  and  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  ‘  Pallanza  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,’  E.  A. 
Goodall ;  ‘  Sketch  of  a  Eeaper — Arran,  Scot¬ 
land,’  by  Miss  M.  Gillies,  is  one  of  this  lady’s 
most  carefully  finished  studies.  ‘  Eeturning 
from  Church,’  Eyre  Crowe,  is  a  small  picture 
of  three  Alsatian  country  people  in  their  Sunday 
best — a  father  followed  by  two  daughters — the 
former  wears  the  peculiar  hat  of  the  country 
turned  up  at  the  side.  ‘  Teresa,’  H.  Wallis,  is 
a  profile  of  an  Italian  girl  spinning,  carefully 
painted  from,  apparently,  a  native  model. 

‘  Haide  Eoselin’  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting 

1  study  of  a  peasant-girl  by  G.  Ivoberwein — an 

oil-picture  of  accurate  drawing  and  minute 
finish.  In  ‘  A  Eustic  Scene  in  Finland,’  Conradi, 
we  see  a  peasant-woman,  who  has  been  cutting- 
grass  for  the  graminivorous  members  of  her 
family.  She  bears  the  fodder  on  her  head,  and 
is  closely  followed  by  a  goat  and  kids,  and  is 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  own  little  ones. 
‘The  Conservatory, ’.by  the  same  artist,  a  small 
picture  of  very  dificrent  character,  is  made  out 
with  a  nicety  that  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
generic  variety  of  greenery  which  the  place  con¬ 
tains.  But  the  point  of  the  situation  is  a  young 

I  lady  who  stands  in  deep  thought,  yet  evidently 

not  occupied  by  the  plants.  ‘  An  ancient  Stone 
Cross  near  Chagford,  Devon,’  by  P.  Deakin, 
describes  a  relic  which  must  have  long  en¬ 
gaged  the  speculations  of  antiquaries.  E. 
Lehmann  contributes  ‘  The  Widow’s  Conso¬ 
lation,’  painted  after  one  of  his  pictures.  By 
Miss  E.  E.  Farmer  is  a  profile  sketch  of  a 
girl’s  head,  skilfully  drawn,  and  coloured  with 
taste.  ‘  The  Eiver  Aar  above  the  Fall  at 
the  Hondeck,  Switzerland,’  by  W.  Iviimfel,  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  scenery  which 
principally  characterises  this  river.  ‘  'I’he 
Grandmother,’  by  C.  Webb,  is  a  freely 
painted,  but  effective,  picture,  showing  an  old 
French  peasant-woman  preparing  vegetables 
for  the  pot  aufeii. 

Other  interesting  subjects  are,  ‘  A  Lake 
Scene,’  F.  0.  Finch ;  ‘  Listening,’  Britton 
Eiviere  ;  ‘  The  Sword-bearer  to  Henry  VIII.,’ 
J.  W.  Chapman ;  ‘  Eetreating  French  Cuiras¬ 
siers,’  W.  Pero;  ‘Near  Eotterdam,’  Sir  Henry 
Thompson;  ‘  Lne  vue  prise  a  Praj'on,’Jos.  Van 
Luppen ;  those  also  by  G.  Dighton,  Miss 
Georgina  Swift,  J.  Aumonier,  W.  J.  Bottomley, 
Theodore  Gudin,  Mason  Jackson,  E.  Bottura, 
F.  Dillon,  H.  P.  Hoyoll,  P.  Vander  Ouder,  G. 
A.  Fripp,  J.  Chase,  P.  E.  Morris,  Miss  L. 
Eayner,  &:c. 

An  album  has  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Lodge,  containing  sketches  by  T.  M.  Eichard- 
son,  Aaron  Penley,  David  Cox,  Lundgren,  W. 
Hunt,  F.  Tayler,  Gainsborough,  De  Wint, 
Hine,  Leech,  and  Copley  Fielding. 

To  revert  to  the  sculpture,  there  arc — a  ‘  Por¬ 
trait,’  J.  Watkins  ;  ‘  Ophelia,’  Mrs.  N.  Ellis  ; 
‘Eev.  Thomas  Jackson,’  J.  Adams-Acton ; 

‘  H.  E.  H.  the  Late  Prince  Consort  ;  ’  ‘  Dog 
with  Slipper,’  Somaini ;  ‘  H.M.  the  Queen,’ 
Miss  C.  M.  Adams ;  ‘  Charles  Dickens,’  F. 
Junck,  &c. 

We  cannot  too  highly  compliment  the  honor¬ 
ary-  secretaries,  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick  and  Herr 
W.  Kumpel,  on  the  interest  they  have  shown 
in  the  enterpiise;  and  especially  in  their  assi¬ 
duity  in  the  promotion  of  its  success. 

1 

1  AET-EDUCATION  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  MOSCOW. 

A  EECENT  visit  to  Mosco-w  enables  me  to 
give  some  details  -wbich  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  interest  concerning  a  large  and  efficient 
School  of  Design  established  in  that  ancient 
capital.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
the  former  seat,  and  the  present  centre,  of 
the  great  Muscovite  empire  affords  a  good 
station  at  which  to  plant  a  School  of  Art. 
When  the  extended  system  of  Russian 
railways  shall  be  completed,  Moscow  will 
be  the  focus  from  which  five  trunk  lines 
will  radiate :  thus  she  must  become  more 
than  ever  the  centre,  at  which  may  meet 
the  varied  and  somewhat  heterogeneous 
nationalities  of  “  all  the  Eussias.”  Moscow 
will,  on  the  south,  be  brought  into  imme¬ 
diate  communication,  not  only  with  the 
vast  corn-growing  districts  which  border 
on  the  Black  Sea,  but  with  Kertch,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  other  colonies  of  ancient 
Greece,  rich  in  remains  of  classic  Art; 
also  she  may  establish  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  Circassia,  Georgia,  and  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  whence  the  bazaars  and  great  fairs 
are  supplied  with  ornate  fabrics  oriental  in 
design  and  colour.  Again,  Moscow  on  the 
north  and  the  west  will  be  brought  into 
direct  correspondence  with  the  trade  of  the 
Baltic,  with  the  Art  and  commerce  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  with  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  Scandinavia  and  Finland.  Lastly,  the 
railways  already  projected  towards  the  east¬ 
ern  frontiers  must  render  more  available  the 
vast  mineral  treasures  of  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains — mines  of  gold,  silver,  malachite, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  j^recious  stones,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  given  a  kind 
of  barbaric  magnificence  to  the  regalia  of  the 
sovereign,  and  even  to  the  jewellery  of  the 
peasant.  At  the  same  time  these  increased 
facilities  of  communication  will  tend  to 
make  Moscow  the  European  terminus  for 
the  commerce  of  Asia,  the  emporium  of 
Eastern  manufactures,  the  seat  of  those 
arts  of  design,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  pushing  their  way  westward  from 
China,  India,  and  Japan.  These  considera¬ 
tions  point  to  the  conclusion  that  for  Mos¬ 
cow  are  reserved  important  developments  in 
Arts  and  manufactures.  Moreover,  her  pres¬ 
tige  is  great ;  her  history  pregnant  with 
Art-associations  :  unlike  her  modern  rival, 
St.  Petersburg,  she  is  so  placed  in  the 
empire,  that  she  can  rally  arouild  her 
whatever  is  national  and  historic.  The 
existence  of  the  Kremlin,  with  its  un¬ 
rivalled  treasury,  the  possession  of  mu¬ 
seums,  public  and  private,  indicate  that  if 
Eussia  has  in  the  past,  or  can  create  for 
herself  in  the  future,  a  school  pretending 
to  nationality,  that  school  will  find  no 
more  appropriate  resting-place  than  under 
the  sacred  shadow  of  the  Kremlin.  There¬ 
fore  “  L’Ecole  Stroganotf  a  Moscow  ” — the 
chief  Art-school  in  Eussia — already  an 
institution  active  and  useful — will,  if  duly 
supported  by  the  state,  supply  those  cesthe- 
tic  wants  which  are  never  more  keenly 
felt  than  at  the  turning-point  when  a 
nation  is  passing  out  of  barbarism  into 
nascent  civilisation. 

The  School  Stroganoff  in  Moscow  takes 
its  name  from  the  Count  Stroganoff,  an 
enlightened  nobleman,  among  the  first  in 
Eussia'  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  manufactures  might  be  advanced  by 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  elements 
and  principles  of  design.  Accordingly,  the 
school  was  founded  by  the  Count  in  1825, 
and  for  eighteen  years  supported  at  his 
expense.  In  1843  it  passed  over  to  the 
Government,  and  in  1860  an  imperial 

[ 

ukase  was  issued  which  defined  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  prescribed  the  future  action  of 
the  institution.  The  director,  M.  Victor 
Boutovsky,  in  a  pamphlet  just  published — 

“  De  I’Education  artistique  appliquee  a 
rindustrie  en  Europe  et  particulierement 
en  Eussie  ” — describes  the  school  and  its 
allied  museum  as  follows: — “This  esta¬ 
blishment,  with  its  museum  of  Art  and  of 
Industry,  is  nearly  all  that  has  been  done 
in  Eussia,  down  to  the  present  day,  to¬ 
wards  associating  Art-education  with  the 
industry  of  the  people.  The  epoch  of  its 
foundation  coincides  with  the  general  Art- 
movement  in  Europe.”  “  The  instruction 
in  the  school  is  divided  into  five  classes,  of 
which  three  are  preparatory,  and  two 
special.  In  the  first,  the  pupils  are  in¬ 
structed  in  the  elementary  and  general 
ideas  of  Art  and  of  Science,  which  are 
equally  necessary  to  industrial  artists  as 
to  mankind  at  large.  The  second  section 
is  formed  of  two  subdivisions :  the  one 
prepares  designers  for  printing  and  weav-  j 

ing  patterns  on  textile  fabrics ;  the  other  1 

trains  artists  for  decoration  in  general,  i 

especially  in  gold  and  silver  work,  in  I 

leather-work,  furniture,  and  the  modelling,  j 

and  engraving  of  bronzes,  porcelains,  pre-  | 

cious  stones,  and  other  objects,  wherein  are  [ 

required  elegance  in  form.”  I  may  add, 
from  the  statements,  both  of  Director 
Boutovsky  in  Moscow,  and  of  M.  Grigoro- 
vitch  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  Eus.sian 
scheme  of  Art-education  already  tried — 
and  let  us  hope  about  to  be  further  deve¬ 
loped — is  studiously  based  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  South  Kensington. 

The  director  makes  the  following  returns 
of  the  pupils  receiving  instruction,  during 
the  present  year,  in  the  Stroganoff  School, 

In  the  classes  of  design  there  are  504  pupils, 
to  which  number  may  be  added  19  ama¬ 
teurs,  who  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
struction  ofered.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
class  for  women,  numbering  thirty-five 
students.  Also  must  not  be  forgotten  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  teaching  of  design, 
which  has  on  its  books  about  200  pupils. 

A  Sunday  drawing-class  sounds  as  an 
innovation  ;  in  England  reading  is  taught 
on  the  Sunday,  but  not  drawing.  The 
Eussian  Church  seems  more  tolerant  of 
Art-education  on  a  Sunday  than  the  An¬ 
glican,  or  even  the  Latin,  Church.  These 
Sunday  Art- classes  are  composed  chiefly 
of  the  labouring  population.  The  school, 
which  is  under  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
seems  well  appointed;  the  building  as¬ 
signed  to  it  is  spacious;  the  Class-rooms 
are  furnished  with  usual  appliances ;  the 
educational  staff  consists  of  a  director  and 
about  twenty  “professors”  or  assistants. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  the  course  extends  over  five  years. 

The  general,  as  distinguished  from  the 
specific,  instruction,  comprehends  “acade¬ 
mic  design,  landscape,  flowers,  drawing 
from  nature,  linear  design.  The  pupils  also 
enter  courses  on  religion,  the  Eussian 
language,  writing,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.”  The  special 
classes,  as  before  stated,  have  for  their 
object  the  practical  application  of  Art  to 
industry ;  moreover,  msthetics  and  the 
history  of  the  arts  are  comprised  in  the 
general  curriculum.  The  pupils  end  with 
a  kind  of  apprenticeship  :  having  made 
choice  of  a  trade,  they  at  first  try  their 
hands  within  the  school,  and  afterwards 
enter  some  manufactory  as  apprenticed 
designers,  modellers,  ornamentists,  or  Art- 
workmen.  On  leaving  the  school  each 
student  undergoes  an  examination,  and 
receives  a  brevet  or  certificate  according  to 
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his  merit.  Since  1860  more  than  thirty  ' 
students  have  been  found  qualified  to  take 
j  the  duties  of  masters  in  Schools  of  Design. 

1  The  above  sketch  will  indicate  that  though 

much  i-emains  to  be  done,  already  a  good 
work  has  been  set  on  foot.  The  writer  on 
a  recent  visit  was  witness  to  the  order  and 
the  energy  of  the  administration.  In  a 
country  where  the  need  of  popular  Art  is 
scarcely  as  yet  felt  the  director  has  had 
uphill  work  ;  among  a  people  singularly 
iuditferent  to  beauty  in  any  form,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  plant  in  the  provinces  the 
simplest  elements  of  Art  or  the  principles 
of  correct  taste. 

The  persistent  and  well-intentioned  work 
commenced  in  the  Stroganoff  School  has 
obtained  recognition  in  "Western  Europe. 
And  yet  the  official  reports  of  national  and 
international  exhibitions  tally  with  the 
judgment  the  writer  has  formed  on  per¬ 
sonal  examination  ;  namely,  that  Russia  is 
in  Art  still  a  desert  land,  producing,  save 
in  some  few  favoured  spots,  little  that  can 
;  by  utmost  courtesy  rank  as  Fine  Art.  In 

the  exhibition  of  1851  it  became  evident 

1  that  the  Russians  did  not  know  how  to 

turn  to  good  account  the  precious  materials 
'  nature  had  placed  at  their  disposal :  the 

j  malachite,  lapis  lazuR,  porphyry,  jasper, 

j  &c.,  at  their  command  were  often  so 

wrought  as  to  outrage  pure  principles  of 
taste.  .;And  again,  the  position  taken  by 
Russia  in  18611  showed  the  country  still  in 
the  rear  of  civilisation.  Thus  while  Eng¬ 
land  obtained  1639  medals,  France  1390 
medals,  Austria  504  medals,  Prussia  330 
medals,  Italy  322  medals,  Belgium  251 
medals,  Russia  gained  only  176  medals, 
whereof  more  than  100  were  due  to  “  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 
tures,”  “  .substances  used  for  food,”  “  min¬ 
ing.  quarrying,  metallurgy,  and  mineral 
].roducts.”  and  “skins,  furs,  feathers,  and 

1  hair.”  This  enumeration  at  once  indicates 

;  that  the  strength  of  Russia  lies,  as  is  well 

,  known,  in  raw  materials,  not  in  Art- 

1  ,  manufactures.  However,  in  the  last  Paris 

1  1  Exposition,  and,  more  recently,  in  the  Exhi- 

1  1  bition  of  St.  Petersburg  of  the  present 

1  year,  Russia  proves,  by  the  progi-ess  made, 

,  that  .ffie  has  arrived  at  that  stage  in  her 

liistor}'  when  everything  is  to  be  gained 
through  technical  Schools  of  Science  and 
.Vrt.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
there  exists  the  nucleus  of  a  national 
educatii.il  which  might  easily  bo  made 
to  ernbnico  the  Arts.  Russia  is  already 
provided  with  seven  universities,  fifty-one 

1  provincial  head-schools,  besides  district- 

;  .schisds.  liducation,  moreover,  receives 

,  support  from  the  state.  Yet  in  the  report 

j  1  i;f  General  Morin  and  of  M.  Tresca  on 

1  indu ‘■trial  education  as  represented  in  the 

1  I’aris  Exhibition  of  1867  it  is  stated  that 

;  I  “  En  I'u.Hsio,  rinstitut  Technologiquo  do 

.‘‘^aiiA  1 ’eterslxuirg  et  I'Ecolc  des  Metiers 

1  i  do  Moscow  sont  les  seuls  /tablissements 

dans  lesquids  le  travail  manuel  entro  pour 
quelqiie  chose  dans  I’enseignement  profes- 
sionnol.”  Tlie  School  Stroganoff,  however, 
ju.stified  tho  expectations  of  its  founders  by 

1  ,  obtaining  a.s  her  reward  three  medals  :  one 

1  for  “  Art  applied,”  another  for  “  technical 

instruction,”  and  a  third  under  tho  section 
“  Ilistorv  of  Labour,”  “  for  designs  and 

1  models  from  Ru.ssian  antiquities.”  Tho 

writer  may  bo  excused  for  transcribing  tho 

1  notes  he  made  upon  tho  designs  exhibited 

in  1867  by  the  .School  Stroganoff,  especially 
as  his  recent  experiences  confirm  tho  judg¬ 
ment  then  arrived  at:  “  In  designs  for 
paper-hangings,  &c.,  in  common  with  other 
j  Art-products  from  Russia,  I  observe  tho 

conflict  between  two  opposing  schools — the 
i  old  and  the  new — between  the  traditional 

1' 

Byzantine  and  a  directly  naturalistic  treat-  1 
ment.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  in  the  province  of  oR-painting  the 
naturalistic  is  the  best,  so,  on  the  contrary, 
within  the  sphere  of  Decorative  Art  the 
traditional  treatment  is  the  best.  Adapta¬ 
tions  of  Byzantine  ornament,  and  even 
of  the  Scandinavian  Runic  Knot,  are  [^suc¬ 
cessful.  The  colour,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  Russia,  though  rather  crude  and 
violent,  is  happily  mindful  of  oriental 
‘  practice.’  ”  These  notes  may  lead  the 
way  to  the  discussion  of  what  national  or 
historic  style  it  is  wise  for  Russia  to  espouse 
in  her  Schools  of  Design. 

This  question  of  a  national  style  for 
Russia  was  almost  set  at  rest  in  the  very 
remarkable  display  made  by  the  School 
Stroganoff  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Specially  good  were  the  de¬ 
signs  applied  to  ceramic  manufactures ;  also 
the  drawings  based  upon  historic  styles, 
which  lay  claim  to  be  Russian.  Moreover, 
in  the  compartment  assigned  to  this  Ecole 
Technique  of  Moscow,  were  exhibited  illus¬ 
trated  works  intended  to  serve  as  grammars 
of  Russian  ornament  for  the  use  of  Russian 
Schools  of  Art.  Moscow,  indeed,  has 
taken  honorable  position  in  the  literature 
of  historic  Arts :  thus,  in  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition,  under  “  Histoire  du  Travail,” 
we  find  mention  of  “  Antiquites  de  I’Em- 
pire  Russe  :  ouvrage  en  446  planches  chro- 
molithographiees  accompagnees  de  texte — 
Oroujeinaia  Palata,  a  Moscow.”  And  a  few 
weeks  since,  when  in  this  ancient  capital,  I 
found  an  instructive  work,  “  Manual  of 
Christian  Iconography,”  the  illustrations 
taken  from  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Also  during  the  same  visit  I  had 
the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  M.  Bou- 
tovsky  through  the  Museum  of  Art  and  of 
Industry  which,  in  imitation  of  the  doings 
at  South  Kensington,  has  recently  been  set 
on  foot  in  connection  with  the  imperial 
school  in  Moscow.  The  series  of  historic 
works  here  collected  in  illustration  of  De¬ 
corative  Art  in  Russia,  is  valuable  as  wholly 
without  example  elsewhere.  On  asking  the 
director  upon  what  ground  designs,  evi¬ 
dently  Byzantine  in  style,  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  Russia,  the  reply  was,  that  a  MS. 
when  in  Russian  characters  was  presumed 
to  be  of  Russian  origin.  The  answer, 
though  open  to  objection,  has  force.  In 
corroboration  of  the  argument,  I  was  shown 
in  the  Syndic  Library  of  the  Kremlin  a 
series  of  Russian  MSS.,  commencing  with 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  ending  with  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  in  good  degree 
substantiated  a  claim  to  historic  and  na¬ 
tional  Art.  The  impression,  however,  left 
on  my  mind  was,  that  Russia  at  all  times 
has  imported  her  Art  from  foreign,  though 
neighbouring,  countries,  and  that  the  ut¬ 
most  she  can  claim  is  to  have  impi’essed 
upon  Byzantine  and  other  styles  some  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  her  own.  The  all  but 
too  slight  attention  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  archmology  of  Russian  Art, 
makes  it  evident  that  chronologies  and 
national  styles  are  in  unusual  confusion. 
The  whole  subject,  however,  would  evi¬ 
dently  repay  careful  investigation. 

A  pamphlet,  which  M.  Boutovsky,  'the 
director  of  the  Moscow  school,  has  forwarded 
to  me  since  my  return  to  England,  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  programme  of  proceed¬ 
ings.  I  regret  that  the  space  now  at  my 
command  for  notice  is  disproportioned 
to  tho  value  of  its  contents.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  details  before  given  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Moscow  school  has  been 
instrumental  in  collecting  ethnographic 
and  archaeologic  data  in  the  north-western 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Of  the  im- 

portant  bearings  of  these  departments  I 
was  the  better  able  to  judge  on  a  visit 
to  the  Moscow  museum,  which  contains 
a  remarkable  ethnographic  collection,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  Christian  antiquities 
elucidating  the  history  of  the  Russian 
Church.  That  the  Government  has  yet  to 
perform  important  and  arduous  duties  may 
be  judged  from  ihe  following  requisitions, 
condensed  from  the  manifesto  of  M. 
Boutovsky:  the  desiderata  are — (1.)  To 
introduce  the  teaching  of  design  in  its 

A  B  C  in  all  the  establishments  of  general 
instruction  throughout  the  empire  ;  (2.)  To 
encourage  special  schools  in  manufacturing 
centres ;  (3.)  To  frame  a  scheme  or  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Art-teaching  best  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation  ;  (4.)  To  encourage  in 
manufacturing  centres  the  formation  of 
museums  of  Art  and  Industry,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  in  connection  therewith  Sunday  and 
evening  classes  for  the  teaching  of  design  ; 

(5.)  To  organise  in  chief  towns,  societies, 
composed  of  master-artisans  and  amateurs, 
for  the  general  management  of  schools  of 
design  and  local  museums  of  Art  and 
Industry;  (6.)  To  estabhsh  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  Art-masters. 

M.  Boutovsky,  I  am  glad  to  state,  ex¬ 
presses  a  wish  to  put  to  the  proof  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  International  Exhibition  at  Ken¬ 
sington  the  practical  results  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Moscow  school.  He  will  do 
well  to  select  products  that  bear  most 
closely  on  the  historic  styles  which  claim 
Russian  origin.  That  he  is  fully  aRve  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  becomes  evident 
from  the  pamphlet  he  has  just  published 
on  “  Art- education.”  It  is  therein  stated 
that  Russian  manufacturers  are  beginning 
to  acquire  in  form  and  ornament  a  na¬ 
tional  character;  that  this  has  become 
absolutely  imperative  from  the  zeal  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  evince  in 
the  study  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
country.  Historic  and  pre-historic  times 
open  vast  storehouses  whence  Russian 
artists  and  artisans  may  draw  inspiration, 
enter  on  spheres  of  invention,  and  invoke 
styles  national  and  independent. 

Russia,  as  we  all  know,  has  long  made  up 
her  mind  to  take  a  foremost  place  among  the 
great  powers.  Her  material  resources  are 
vast,  her  empire  extends  over  a  sixth  part 
of  the  terra  firma  of  the  globe,  her  popula¬ 
tion  amounts  to  70,000,000,  her  revenue  to 
£50,000,000  sterling.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  a  grandly  conceived  system  of 
railways  will  further  develop  her  all  but 
exhaustless  resources.  The  future  of  the 
empire  must  now  greatly  depend  upon  the 
intellectual  forces  brought  into  the  field, 
upon  the  sphere  which  shall  be  open  for 
mental  growth,  for  scientific  advance,  and 
artistic  development.  The  rulers  of  the 
land  are  fortunately  alive  to  the  pressing 
emergency.  The  civilisation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  not  be  worth  much  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations  if  it  remain,  as  now,  tho 
servile  transcript  of  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Western  Europe;  if  sciences  and  Arts 
are  still  imported  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  if  even  language  and  fashion 
in  highest  circles  remain  Parisian.  Russia 
will  show  culpable  lack  of  energy,  and 
patriotism,  if  she  do  not  assert  intellectual 
independence,  and  establish  her  distinctive 
nationality.  In  the  Arts,  at  all  events, 
her  line  of  action  is  clearly  defined. 
Assuredly  her  physical  geography,  na¬ 
tional  products,  ethnography,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  national  Art.  Her  antiquarian 
remains,  comprising  northern  antiqnities  in 
Finland,  classic  works  in  the  Crimea,  metal¬ 
work  of  Scythia,  aboriginal  and  primi- 

five,  Byzantine  illuminations  in  monas¬ 
teries  and  churclies.  and  eastern  phases 
of  ornament  from  Circassia  and  Georgia, 
furnish  rare  and  rich  material  out  of  which 
to  form  styles  original  yet  historic.  These 
and  other  like  national  treasures  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  the  great  monas¬ 
teries,  seem  to  indicate  a  possible  threefold 
development.  First  in  the  direction  of 
“northern  antiquities,”  as  exemplified,  for 
instance,  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition, 
by  jewellery  designed  from  ancient  Finnish 
metal-work,  not  dissimilar  to  the  jewellery 
which  in  Dublin  has  been  adapted  from 
ancient  Irish  designs.  A  school  thus 
formed  would  train  up  skilled  workers  in 
filigree,  modelling,  and  chasing.  Then 
secondly,  Byzantine  Art,  having  through 
ages  grown  almost  as  a  second  nature 
among  the  people,  Pussia,  may,  I  think, 
with  reason,  appropriate  the  Byzantine  style 
to  her  own  use.  Moreover  as  Byzan¬ 
tium  is  practically  extinct,  Eussia,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  has  the  power,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  right,  to  usurp  the  heritage  of  the 
empire  of  the  East.  Already  the  best  De¬ 
corative  Art  in  Eussia  is  directly  Byzantine. 
Eussian  artisans  are  most  happy  when 
they  imitate,  emulate,  and  adapt  that 
style  which,  having  originated  in  the 
Eastern  Eoman  empire"  has  become  the 
sacred  Art  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
third,  last,  and  possibly  fittest,  sphere  for 
development  is  still  more  eastern  or  orien¬ 
tal.  Eussia  not  only  borders  upon  ancient 
Byzantium,  but  she  is  the  close  neighbour 
of  Persia,  India,  China.  In  her  public  marts 
the  most  effective  goods — embroidered  silks, 
carpets,  rugs,  and  even  printed  cottons — 
are  in  style  oriental.  Eussia,  in  fact,  if 
she  be  wise,  will  constitute  herself  the 
exponent  and  champion  of  the  eastern 
Arts.  This  line  of  action  she  might,  with 
advantage  to  the  world,  make  her  mission. 
She  has  too,  as  the  head  of  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church,  to  maintain  in  Art  a  mo¬ 
mentous  position.  But  this  question  is  far 
too  complex  and  difficult  for  discussion  in 
a  closing  sentence.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
simply  point  out  that  the  “Northern,” 
“  Byzantine,”  and  “  Oriental,”  Arts  above 
dispersed  over  three  divisions,  have  mani¬ 
fest  points  of  contact.  What  is  decorative 
and  useable  in  ‘  ‘  northern  antiquities  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  an  eastern  origin ;  and 
as  to  the  Byzantine  school,  it  did  not  exist 
tiU  the  Eomans  made  Constantinople  their 
eastern  capital.  Therefore  I  think  it  were 
wise  for  Schools  of  Design  in  Eussia  to 
seek  for  a  national  style  in  the  direction  of 
the  East.  Any  such  style  could,  of  coui’se, 
only  become  conterminous  with  a  vast 
empire  and  varied  races  by  making  itself 
widely  representative.  MTiolly  to  exclude 
light  from  the  West  would  throw  Eussia 
into  a  position  behind  the  age ;  and  yet 
her  strength  manifestly  lies  in  her  vantage- 
ground  in  the  East.  The  problem  to  be 
worked  out  becomes  obviously  complex; 
yet  the  policy  which  the  Government  ought 
to  pursue,  though  imperative,  is  far  from 
simple.  The  temptation,  judging  from 
documents  before  us,  seems  to  be  to  copy 
South  Kensington  wholesale.  This  policy, 
as  to  organisation,  may  be  sound ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eussia  simply  commits 
suicide,  if  she  barter  her  historic  birthright, 
and  take  in  exchange  hybrid  Arts  of 
Western  Europe,  the  corrupt  progeny  of 
the  Italian  Eenaissance. 

I  hope  to  have  another  opportunity,  ere 
long,  of  ofi'ering  further  information  on  the 
state  and  progress  of  Art  in  this  country — 
one  visited  so  very  little,  comparatively,  by 
Englishmen. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 


OBITUAEY.  I 

JAMES  GILES,  R.S.A. 

The  Scottish  Academy,  like  our  own,  has  j 
latterly  lost  by  death  some  of  its  elder  | 
members.  Mr.  Giles,  one  of  those  artists 
who  thirty-two  years  ago  obtained  the 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  Academy, 
died,  at  his  residence  in  Aberdeen,  on  the 
6th  of  October.  His  works  are  principally 
landscapes,  and  are  worthy  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


JAMES  MOZIER. 

We  record  with  deep  sorrow  the  death  of 
this  excellent  man  and  accomplished  sculp¬ 
tor.  It  will  be  greatly  deplored  in  America, 
and  also  in  England,  for  he  was  well  known 
and  greatly  respected  in  both  countries : 
in  his  own  he  had  found  many  patrons, 
and  had  established  a  very  high  reputation. 
Although  a  permanent  resident  in  Eome, 
he  occasionally  visited  America :  he  had, 
indeed,  very  recently  returned  thence,  and 
was  in  England  en  route  to  Eome,  when 
seized  by  the  fatal  illness  of  which  he  died. 
He  had  an  almost  insane  desire  to  return 
to  his  studio  and  resume  his  labours  on 
many  unfinished  commissions.  It  was 
obvious  to  those  who  saw  him  here  that  he 
would  never  reach  the  goal  of  his  hopes  : 
he  died  on  the  way — on  the  4th  of  October, 
at  Faldo,  Switzerland — and  his  body  was 
carried  on  by  his  widow  to  rest  under  the 
pollards  in  the  seven-hilled  city.  We  hope 
to  obtain  a  biography  of  him  for  our  next 
number. 

L.  EkMY  MIGNOT. 

The  death  of  this  landscape-painter  is 
announced  to  have  taken  place  at  Brighton, 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  M.  Mignot,  whose  name  indi¬ 
cates  his  French  extraction,  had  for  some 
years  resided  in  London,  though  he  fre¬ 
quently  visited  America,  and  had  another 
home  in  New  York.  His  artistic  education 
was  French,  but  he  had  liberated  himself 
from  the  conventionalities  of  that  school 
by  extensive  travel,  and  observation  of  the 
style  of  others.  His  pictures  show  talent 
above  the  average  order,  and  are  character¬ 
ised  by  much  feeling  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  nature,  and  great  skill  in  hand¬ 
ling.  They  are  chiefly  views  in  the 
American  tropics,  of  which  he  exhibited 
several  in  the  Eoyal  Academy ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ‘  Lagoon  of  Guayaquil,  South 
America,’ in  1863;  ‘Evening in  the  Tropics,’ 
in  1865 ;  ‘  Under  the  Equator,’  in  1866 ; 
and  ‘  Close  of  a  Stormy  Day,’  ‘  Guayaquil 
Eiver,  Ecuador,’  in  1867.  Of  another  kind 
of  landscape- scenery  are  his  ‘  A  Winter 
Morning,’  exhibited  in  1863 ;  ‘  Tintern,’ 
in  1867  ;  and  ‘  Sunset  off  Hastings,’  in  the 
present  year  ;  the  last  is  a  work  of  genuine 
poetical  treatment. 


*  PHILIPPE  VALLOT. 

This  eminent  French  engraver  died  in 
the  month  of  August,  in  Paris,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  His  prints  are  chiefly 
from  the  pictures  of  Baron  Gros  :  the  most 
celebrated  being  ‘  The  Battle  of  Eylau,’ 
and  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Pyramids.’ 


M.  REVILLON. 

This  sculptor  died  somewhat  recently  in 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  His  best  known 
works  in  that  city  are  a  colossal  statue  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice  ;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Medicine,  on  the  facade 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  the  frieze  of  the 
saloon  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 


FURNITUEE,  CLOCKS,  ETC.,  ON  LOAN. 

The  most  important  additions  recently  made  to 
the  Loan  Collection  consist  of  several  stately 
and  ornate  specimens  of  furniture,  labelled 
“  Lent  by  a’Gentleman.”  These  are  evidently 
from  a  mansion  of  importance.  A  pair  of  bronze 
candelabra,  about  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
suited  only  to  a  grand  hall  or  staircase,  are 
good  examples  of  Italian — probably  Venetian — 
Art  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  bases,  which  rest  on  three  ,linely- 
modelled  lions,  are  bold  and  effective.  The 
stems,  of  baluster  form,  with  raised  foliage 
decoration,  are,  perhaps,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  candlesticks,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
the  design. 

Among  the  numerous  clocks,  chiefly  of  French 
origin,  included  in  this  loan,  are  two  which 
deserve  special  notice,  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  cases  and  pedestals.  These  are 
genuine  and  good  examples  of  the  old  Boule,  or 
Buhl,‘work,  a  veneer  of  tortoiseshell,  inlaid  with 
metal  in  delicate  scroll-patterns,  so  named  after 
its  inventor,  Jean  Andre  Boule  (1642 — 1732),  a 
celebrated  artist  -  workman  attached  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  One  of  these  cases  is  of 
very  dark  tortoiseshell,  almost  to  be  mistaken 
for  ebony  ;  the  other  is  of  the  well-known  red 
tint.  One  portion  of  each  case  is  of  horn  of  a 
light  grey  colour.  The  details  of  ornament, 
the  pattern  of  the  inlajq  and  the  form  of  the  two 
cases,  are  the  same — one  containing  a  clock, 
the  other  a  barometer,  and  apparently  some 
mechanism  for  telling  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
age  of  the  moon,  &c. 

Another  stately  clock,  described  as  an  astro¬ 
nomical  clock,  and  giving  an  embarrassing 
amount  of  information  as  to  mean  and 
solar  time,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  sun’s 
place  in  the  zodiac,  and  so  forth,  is  contained  in 
a  tall  case  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
brass  and  ormoulu  mounting.s  in  the  so-called 
Athenian  style,  prevalent  in  France  in  the 
early  years  of  Louis  XVI.,  about  1775  :  while 
another,  of  somewhat  later  date,  in  the  form  of 
a  lyre,  consists  chiellj^  of  Sevres  porcelain  of  the 
beautiful  royal  blue  tint.  One  clock  decorated 
with  ormoulu  in  the  grandiose  rococo  style  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  has  found  an  appropriate 
position  on  a  table  of  similar  design,  lent  by 
j-Mr.  A.  Barker. 

A  few  specimens  of  old  marquetry  are  also 
shown,  the  best  being  a  small  work-table.  The 
microscopic  fineness  of  the  joints,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  inlaid  work  is  fitted, 
are  very  striking  when  compared  with  the  coarse 
and  rudely- finished  marquetry^  on  the  large 
quantity  of  professedly  old  furniture  which 
has  of  late  so  mysteriously  sprung  up  to  meet 
the  demands  of  amateurs. 

The  collection  also  comprises  some  fine 
cabinets  inlaid  with  Florentine  pictra  dura; 
but  these  differ  in  no  important  particular  from 
many  others  now,  or  recently,  on  view  in  the 
Museum. 


JAPANESE  SCREEN. 

One  beautiful  object  is,  however,  new  to  us  : 
it  is  a  small  two-leaved  screen  of  Japanese 
lacquer  ;  the  ground  black,  with  raised  flowers 
and  foliage  gilt  as  usual.  But  intermingled 
with  these  are  other  flowers  and  foliage,  in 
embossed  porcelain,  of  varied  colours,  chiefly^ 
the  oleander-like  blossom,  so  often  met  with  in 
Japanese  decoration.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  are  inserted  several  porcelain  medallions 
representing  white  swans.  The  effect  of  the 
combination  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and  novel, 
for,  although  examples  of  the  insertion  of  small 
smooth  plaques  of  porcelain  in  Japanese  lac¬ 
quered  ware  —  cabinets,  trays,  &c., — are  not 
uncommon,  this  is  the  first  instance  we  have 
met  with  of  embossed  porcelain,  evidently 
originally  designed  for  the  special  purpose, 
being  affixed  in  this  manner.  The  idea  will 
not  be  lost  on  those  of  our  Art-workmen  on  the 
look-out  for  suggestive  hints. 

Some  pleasing  examples  of  English  furniture 
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of  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
lent  by  3[r.  J.  James.  These  are  all  of  satin 
-w-ood,  painted  -with  admirable  representations 
of  flowers,  peacock’s  feathers,  &c. ;  and  in  one 
instance  with  carefully-finished  figure-groups, 
and  a  landscape.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  peculiar  style  of  furniture-decoration 
should  have  fallen  out  of  foshion. 

iMr.  E.  Greene,  M.P.,  lends  a  very  singular 
oak  box,  or  locker,  which  from  its  form  would 
appear  to  have  been  originally  destined  to 
occupy  the  stern  of  a  boat,  or  small  barge,  and 
probably  served  as  a  cellaret  on  festive  occa¬ 
sions.  The  top  is  covered  with  interlaced 
iron  scroll-work  of  elaborate  design,  surrounded 
by  grotesque  masks,  or  heads,  in  profile.  It  is 
of  either  English  or  Flemish  origin,  and  must 
have  been  constructed  about  the  year  1600, 
or  somewhat  earlier. 


exa:\ielled  axd  beoxze  caxdle- 

STICKS. 

!Mr.  S.  Bradshaw’  lends  several  miscellaneous 
objects  in  bronze,  silver,  and  other  metal. 
Among  them  is  a  candlestick  of  that  interesting 
English  enamel  on  brass,  the  manufacture  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  of  the  Stuarts.  Fire-dogs  of 
this  enamelled  ware  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
old  countiw'-houses.  Two  sets  were  included 
in  the  English  section  of  the  History  of  Labour, 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 ;  lent  respec¬ 
tively  by  Earl  Cowley  and  the  llev.  Edward 
Duke,  of  Salisbury.  The  Museum  possesses  a 
pair  of  small  enamelled  candlesticks  of  similar 
workmanship,  given  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  colours  employed  are  confined 
to  black,  white,  and  blue,  though  red  is  some¬ 
times  sparingly  introduced.  The  present  ex¬ 
ample  is  of  black  and  white  only. 

A  tall  bronze  candlestick,  also  lent  by  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Loan 
Court.  It  is  about  five  feet  high,  resting  on 
a  tripod  base  of  three  terminal  satyrs  ;  the  stem 
is  of  six  sbiges,  each  supported  by  three  nude 
human  figures,  diminishing  in  size  towards  the 
summit.  Although  claiming  attention  from  the 
singularity  of  its  design,  this  object  is  far  from 
sati.sfactory.  It  is  an  example  of  the  grosser 
and  more  unpleasing  form  of  Italian  Cinque- 
<'  i/o  Art,  in  which  everj’  objectionable  caprice 
of  the  then  recently  discovered  classical  gro- 
t>  squf-s  h.'is  been  seized  upon,  w’hile  little  of 
their  grace  and  delicacy  is  retained.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  dcr-.s  not  deseiw'o  the  prominent  posi- 
ti'.n  which  in  the  present  crowded  state  of  the 
Loan  Court  has  fallen  to  its  share;  and  we 
wiuild  willingly  sie  it  banished  to  the  dim 
obsr-iirity  of  cue  of  the  cloisters.  Some  plaster- 
casts  of  candlesticks  of  the  same  period  from 
the  <'■  rt'ii-ri  ot  Pavia,  which  stand  in  the  Xorth 
C  lurt,  are  irunieasurably  above  this  example  in 
gra'c  ami  beauty,  and  from  these  we  can  form 
a  truer  idea  hf  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the 
Cii.q-’.  -rnifo  style. 


SPAXISII  liO.SE-POIXT  LACE. 

It  app<-irs  from  the  label  that  the  set  of 
creh  Hi;i.,ti'  al  vestments  in  this  beautiful  needle¬ 
work  which  has  long  been  exhibited  here  on 
loan,  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  the 
pracfii'TS  of  this  revived  Art,  has  ju.st  bf.'cn 
pnrch'ue'il  by  the  .'Museum  for  the  sum  of  £‘i00. 


PALE.S'I  IXE  EXPLOHATIOX  FCXD. 

,\  r'e.m  has  been  assigned  in  the  range  of 
huildiricsoverlooking  the  Horticultural  ( hardens, 
Pir  the  teuiper  iry  <  xhibition  of  the  interesting 
rollif  tien  of  antiquities  and  fihotograjihs  of  the 
l’.ilf*tine  l.xplonition  Committee. 

It.  ().  V. 


SCIIOCLS  OF  ART. 

B  \i:NiTArLK. — 'Phe  annual  distribution  of 
jiriz'sto  the  successful  students  in  the  Art- 
fla.«t<  .s  at'a<he(l  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
In.stituti’.n  in  this  town  w.as  made  in  the  early 
yairt  of  (»e!r,>,er.  The  number  of  students 
attending  duiirig  the  ]a.st  sessional  year  ex- 
h.ibits  a  cfnsidirablc  increase;  and  improve¬ 


ment  in  every  department  of  study  has  been 
manifest.  Out  of  520  drawings,  in  forty  sets, 
sent  to  London  for  examination,  thirty  sets 
were  pronounced  “good;”  while  the  works  of 
two  pupils,  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Brennan,  were 
considered  worthy  of  Queen’s  prizes. 

Belfast. — About  fifteen  years  ago  a  School 
of  Art  was  established  in  this  town,  and  was 
carried  on  most  successfully  for  some  time, 
during  which  not  a  few  students  were  educated 
in  the  first  principles  of  Art,  who  subsequently 
distingTiished  themselves  in  its  various  branches. 
The  institution  was,  in  fact,  a  great  success 
every  way,  except  financially,  in  which  respect 
it  failed  :  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  sudden 
and  entire  withdrawal  of  the  large  Government 
grant ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  unfortunate 
misunderstandings  between  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  and  the  then  managing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  school.  As  a  result  Belfast  has, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  been  without  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  kind ;  and,  in  such  respect,  has 
formed  an  exception  to,  we  believe,  every  town 
of  equal  importance  and  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Feeling  that  such  a  state  of 
things  was  anything  but  creditable  to  the  town, 
several  influential  gentlemen — and  among  them 
especially  may  be  noted  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward 
and  Co.,  who,  more  than  any  manufacturing 
house  in  the  place,  felt  the  want  of  any  proper 
Art-instruction  for  the  young  people  in  their 
large  establishment — have  taken  steps  to  get 
the  school  re-established,  on  a  better  and  more 
independent  basis  than  the  old  one.  Messrs. 
Ward  associated  themselves  with  Professor 
Wyville,  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  and  others,  to  form 
a  committee ;  and  the  movement  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  school,  which  was 
opened,  on  the  seventeenth  of  last  month,  under 
the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  well-qualified 
master,  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay  from  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  We  are  much  pleased  to  be  able 
to  record  the  above  facts,  and  trust  that 
those  who  have  so  zealously  and  liberally 
exerted  themselves  in  the  matter  may  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  in  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  new  school,  and  in  the  impetus  it  may 
give  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
important  industrial  tov’n.  Ireland  owes  much 
to  Belfast  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  political  influence  on  ;  large 
masses  of  the  Irish  community.  The  school, 
we  may  add,  is  already  supplied  abundantly 
with  the  best  coj^ies  and  examples,  in  outline, 
shade,  and  colour :  it  contains  a  sculpture- 
gallery,  well  furnished  w’ith  casts  from  the 
antique,  &c. ;  and  a  library  of  valuable  works 
on  Art  of  every  kind  to  which  the  pupils  have 
ready  access. 

Brighton.- — The  inauguration  of  the  winter 
session  of  this  school  took  place  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  30th  of  September,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  mayor.  The  annual  report 
stated  that  during  tlie  year  1869,  527  persons 
had  received  instruction  at  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  master,  of  which  number  430 
had  been  taught  at  National  and  other  similar 
public  schools,  twenty-five  at  the  day  classes 
of  the  School  of  Art,  and  fifty-seven  at 
the  evening  classes  for  artisans,  schoolmasters, 
&c.  There  were  also  filtecn  female  students. 
.Many  trades  were  represented  in  the  school. 
The  annual  report  stated  that  “  with  a  larger 
subscription-list  the  Committee  could  greatly 
develop  the  utility  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
allow  Mr.  White,  the  head-master,  a  better 
remuneration  than  the  inadequate  one  he 
now  receives.”  The  hal.ancc-shect  for  1869 
showed  that  the  total  amount  received, 
including  £12  from  the  Department  and  £35 
in  fees,  was  £90  10.?.  8e/.  :  of  this  all  but  about 
£3  had  been  spent  in  salaries,  rent,  and  sundries. 
'I'he  distribution  of  prizes,  with  addresses  by  the 
mayor  and  other  gentlemen,  brought  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close. 

Drvom'ort. — The  following  are  the  results 
of  the  examination  in  drawing,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  success  of  students  in  competitive 
work  sent  to  the  Dejjartment  of  Science  and 
Art  through  the  Devonport  School  of  Art ;  the 
Science  and  Art  School,  Blymouth ;  and  the 
Branch  School  of  Art,  Tavistock,  for  the  year 
ending  May,  1870  : — One  student  completed  his 
examination  for  the  Art  blaster’s  Certificate; 


one  student  completed  all  the  works  (excepting 
one)  for  the  Art  Master’s  Certificate,  but 
did  not  present  himself  for  examination, 
although  he  received  permission  to  do  so ;  fifty- 
five  students  passed  in  the  second  grade  ;  six¬ 
teen  students  obtained  prizes  in  the  second 
grade :  twenty-two  students  passed  in  the  third 
grade ;  six  students  obtained  prizes  in  the  third 
grade :  five  students  passed  in  machine  draw¬ 
ing  ;  two  students  passed  in  building  construc¬ 
tion.  These  numbers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  who  have  passed  in  the  Science  classes. 

Dorchester. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  among  the 
pupils  of  this  school  was  held  in  the  month  of 
September ;  Mr.  J.  Floyer,  IM.P.,  presiding. 
From  the  annual  report,  read  by  the  honorary 
secretary,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
students  attending  last  year  was  eighty-eight ; 
of  whom  seventy-four  remained  on  the  books 
at  Christmas.  The  number  of  prizes  awarded 
at  the  last  Government  examination,  in  March 
of  the  present  year,  was  eleven. 

Leeds. — The  remodelling  of  this  school,  to 
which  we  referred  last  year,  appears  to  have 
been  the  means  of  largely  increasing  its 
numerical  strength.  In  August,  1869,  there 
were,  as  we  have  been  informed,  but  twenty 
pupils  on  its  roll ;  since  then  three  hundred  new 
names  have  been  added,  chieflyin  the  elementary 
classes.  At  the  last  annual  examination  nine 
pupils  obtained  third-grade  prizes  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department ;  twenty-five  had 
their  works  honourably  mentioned,  or  pro¬ 
nounced  satisfactory;  and  twenty-five  ;  were 
awarded  local  prizes.  A  large  majority  of  the 
students  attend  the  classes  in  the  evening — 
many  of  them  fresh  from  the  workshops. 
During  several  days  of  the  month  of  August,  an 
exhibition  of  the  school-w’orks  was  held,  and 
was  well  attended.  The  Leeds  school  is  now 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Pnekett. 

Rochdale. — The  fourth  annual  meeting  in 
connection  with  this  institution,  which  bears 
the  associated  title  of  a  “  Science  and  Art 
School,”  w'as  held  in  September.  During  the 
the  last  winter  session  the  total  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  was  191,  ranging  from 
thirteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  passed  the  examination  in 
the  drawing- classes  was  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  while  those 
who  passed  in  the  scientific  classes  were  very 
largely  above  the  average. 

Torquay. — The  supplementary  return  of  the 
successful  students  in  the  Torquay  school  has 
been  received  from  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment,  and  shows  considerable  progress  as 
compared  with  former  years. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  STEAM. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  ANTONIO  ROSETTI. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  Eoman  sculptor 
whose  productions  have  gained  for  him  high 
reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  Continent.  In  the  'elegant 
little  Cupidou  he  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  our  great  engineer,  George 
Stephenson,  who,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  did  more  for  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  socially,  than  it  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  man  to  effect  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  present 
day;  unennobled,  even  undecorated,  during 
his  lifetime,  yet  full  of  honours  in  the 
regard  of  his  fellows,  for  the  good  and  great 
work  that  life  had  done. 

Emblems  of  this  work  accompany  the 
figure  :  the  flame  of  fire  held  in  the  hand, 
the  wheel  of  a  locomotive  which  affords  a 
support  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  portions  of 
the  ironwork  of  the  railroad,  towards  which 
the  pointed  finger  of  the  figure  is  directed, 
typify  its  direct  meaning  as  the  “  Genius 
of  Steam,”  even  had  not  the  name  of 
Stephenson  been  inscribed  on  the  pedestal. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  STEAM 


TR-OM  THE  STATUE  BY  AHTOTTIO  H.OSETTI,  ROME. 


J.H,BAKE;\ 


THE  MUSEUMS  OE  ENGLAND, 

■WITH 

SPECIAL  EEFERENCE  TO  OBJECTS  OF 
ART  AND  ANTIQUITY, 

BY  LLE'^VELLYNX  JE'mTT,  E.S.A.,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  SALISBURY  MUSEUMS. 

Ix  a  county  so  profoundly  ricL  in  antiquarian 
remains,  and  containing-  so  many  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  early  Art,  as  Wiltshire,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  local  museum  must  present  to 
the  visitor  a  variety  of  objects  of  more  than 
usual  interest — and  he  ■will  not  he  disappointed. 
In  Salisbury,  a  city  remarkable  for  its  exquisite 
cathedral  and  its  other  attrac¬ 
tive  architectural  remains,  and 
within  but  a  few  miles  of  Stone¬ 
henge,  exist  two  museums  of 
unusual  interest,  in  both  of 
which  objects  of  the  greatest 
historical  and  archaeological 
importance  are  preserved. 

These  are  the  “  Salisbury  and 
South  Wilts  Museum”  and 
the  “  Blackmore  Museum 
the  one  devoted  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  local  objects  of  Art 
and  antiquity,  geological,  mi- 
neralogical,  zoological,  and 
other  collections ;  and  the 
other  to  the  classification  of 
implements  of  stone,  flint,  and 
bronze,  and  of  other  remains 
illustrative  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  pre-historic  man. 

To  the  contents  of  these  two 
museums  I  purpose  briefly  to 
draw  attention  in  my  present 
article. 

One  of  the  most  striking, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most,  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Salisbury  and  South  Wilts 
Museum,  is  the  Giant,  with 
his  attendant  Hob-Nob.  This 
giant  is  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  examples  of  what 
were  once  not  unfrequent  fea¬ 
tures  in  guild  processions,  in 
lord  mayors’  shows,  in  tourna¬ 
ments,  and  in  various  other 
festive  or  popular  observances 
and  gatherings.  The  best 
known  of  the  English  giants 
at  the  present  day  are,  of 
course,  “Go.g”  and  “Magog,” 
in  the  Guildhall,  London. 

These  two  immense  figures, 
originally  an'd  correctly  called 
Gogmagog  and  Corineus,  re¬ 
present  those  which  formerly 
held  such  prominent  places  in  the  civic  pageants ; 
and  they  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder  by  Lon¬ 
doners  and  countrymen  alike.  These  figures, 
however,  are  not  those  actually  employed  in  the 
moving  pageants  of  former  days  ;  and  hence 


the  perambulating  giants;  those  of  Chester, 
Coventry,  Shrewsbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
places,  having  long  since  disappeared,  despite 
the  entries  in  the  accounts  of  one  shilling  and 
fourpence  paid  “for  arsenic  to  put  into  the 
paste  to  save  the  giants  from  being  eaten  by 
the  rats !” 

The  Salisbury  Giant  and  Hob-Nob  belonged 
to  the  Worshiplul  Guild  of  Tailors  of  that  city, 
by  whom,  in  accordance  with  my  suggestion  to 
Ulr.  Stevens,  it  has  been  placed  in  the  museum, 
and  was  used  in  their  guild  processions  and 
in  the  city  pageants.  It  is  formed  of  wicker¬ 
work,  laths  and  hoops,  and  covered  with  paste¬ 
board  and  drapery.  It  formerly  stood  in 
Tailors’  Hall,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
that  this  hall  of  the  ancient  Company,  or  Con¬ 
fraternity,  of  Tailors  still  exists,  in  a  dilapidated 
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the  Salisbury  giant,  being  literally  and  veritably 
the  one  used  in  that  city  for  many  years, 
possesses  even  more  historical  interest  than  do 
Gog  and  Magog.  It  is  indeed  the  last  of 


THE  SALISBUKY  GIANT  AND  HOB-NOB,  WITH  ATTENDANTS  AND  BEGALIA 


state,  in  Milford  Street.  The  Hob-Nob,  or 
Hobby-Horse,  which  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  Morris-Dance,  was  also  a  feature  in  these 
pageants ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Salisburj%  be¬ 
came  a  kind  of  attendant  on  the  giant.  It  is 
represented,  as  are  the  sword  and  mace  of  the 
giant,  in  our  engraving. 

Another  of  the  SalisWry  trade-guilds  was  the 
Company  of  Bakers,  and  an  interesting  relic  of 
this  company,  in  the  shape  of  its  arms  (three 
wheat  sheaves  and  the  scales  of  justice)  quartered 
with  those  of  the  city,  and  dated  1611,  is 
preserved  in  the  museum. 

Passing  on  from  guild-relics,  another  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  museum  is  the  collection  of 
pilgrims’  signs,  found  at  various  times  within 
the  confines  of  the  city.  These  objects  are 
badges,  cast  in  lead  or  pewter,  in  honour  of 
different  shrines,  and  given  to  pilgrims  who 
had  visited  those  shrines,  as  a  “sign”  or 
“  token  ”  of  their  pilgrimage  having  been 
faithfully  performed.  They  were  stitched  on  to 
the  sleeve  or  hat  of  the  pilgrim,  and  were 
honourable  badges.  Thus,  Piers  Plowman  says  : 

“Ye  may  see  by  my  signs, 

That  sytten  on  myn  hatte, 

That  I  have  -walked  full  wyde, 

In  weet  and  in  drye. 

And  sought  good  seintes 
Eor  my  soules  helthe.” 


Among  the  signs  to  be  seen  in  the  museum 
are  an  amimlla,  with  the  arms  of  Mortimer  ;  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel ;  the  head  of  a  bishop  ; 
a  Jtmr-de-lis  ;  head  of  St.  Thomas-a-Bec-ket ;  a 
head  with  the  words  “  Soli  I)eo  honor  et  amor  et 
gloria  ;  ”  and  “  a  crucifix  in  a  sort  of  -ft'ell  with 
two  figures  making  offerings,”  probably  being 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Wells  of  Walsingham. 

Among  the  rings  are  several  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  various  ages,  some  signet-rings 
bearing  merchants’-marks,  or  other  monograms, 
initials,  &c.  Some  curious  beams  of  gypcieres 
and  other  similar  relics,  as  well  as  enamelled 
heraldic  trapping-attachments  and  pendants, 
are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Among  these  latter 
is  a  singular  object,  the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  although  it  seems 
not  improbable  it  may  have  been  worn  as  a 
kind  of  cresset  between  the 
eais  of  the  horse  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
small  ball  of  copper  (the  sup¬ 
porting  shaft  or  tube  of  which 
is  broken  off) ;  on  the  top  is  a 
circular  hole,  from  which  pro¬ 
bably  rose  a  central  tuft  or 
plume,  or  an  enamelled  shield. 
Around  this  are  four  arms  of 
I  he  same  metal,  bending  out¬ 
wards  “  like  the  feathers  of  a 
shuttlecock  from  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  each  of  which 
hung  a  lozenge-shaped  ena¬ 
melled  heraldic  pendant. 
Two  of  these  pendants  re¬ 
main,  the  one  bearing  the 
arms  of  Montacute,  and  the 
other  those  of  Grandison. 

A  singular  object  of  Art  is 
a  chessman,  found  in  Ivy 
Street,  Salisbury,  in  1846. 
Like  other  similar  objects 
discovered  in  the  Isle  of 
Lewis,  this  chessman  is 
formed  of  sea-horse  tooth, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  It  re¬ 
presents  a  king  seated  on 
horseback,  wealing  a  tre- 
foiled  crown,  and  suriounded 
by  warriors  on  foot,  bearing 
kite-shaped  shields.  It  is 
probably  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  and  is 
of  considerable  beauty  and 
interest ;  as  also  are  some 
early  draughtsmen  of  the 
same  material  and  period. 

Among  domestic  imple¬ 
ments  will  be  noticed  several 
curious  forks,  knives,  spoons, 
&c.,  which,  with  the  pilgrims’ 
signs,  were  mostly  found  in 
the  course  of  draining  the 
city.  Some  have  also  been 
found  at  different  times  in  the  old  hostelries  of 
the  city — one  of  which,  the  George,  is  known 
to  date  from  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
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are  also  some  remarkably  good  spurs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods. 

The  collection  of  keys  ranges  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  During- 


the  first  of  these  periods  the  hows  were  fre-  of  King  Eichard  I.,  on  his  great  seal.  The 
quently  of  lozenge  form  ;  in  the  fourteenth  and  impressed  circles  aie  probably  intended  to  re¬ 
fifteenth  centuries  they  were  commonly  of  a  present  chain  mail.” 

trefoil  and  annular  shape,  and  considerable  Another  vessel  in  form  of  an  animal,  found 
varieties  prevailed,  many  being 
filled  in  with  elaborate  architec¬ 
tural  tracery.  In  the  ne.vt  cen¬ 
tury  they  became  more  liorid  in 
design  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  taste  for  ornamented 
keys  was  great ;  scrolls  and  cy¬ 
phers,  crosses  and  crowns,  initials 
and  monograms,  being  interwoven 
and  intermixed  with  flowing  foli¬ 
age  in  an  intricate  and  elaborate 
manner.  Examples  of  most  of  the 
usual  ^■arieties  will  be  noticed  in 
thi-*  collection. 

The  collection  of  tobacco-pipes, 
too,  will  be  found  e.xtremely  inte¬ 
resting;  but,  as  in  a  future  article 
I  propose  to  treat  of  a  museum 
special!}'  and  solely  devoted  to 
these  articles,  I  need  make  but 
sparing  allusion-  to  the  Salisbury 
examples,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  those  of  Wiltshire, 
manufacture.  Among  these  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  ‘‘gauntlet  pipes,” 
made  at  Amesbur}',  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  by  a  man  named 
‘‘  Gauntlet,  who  markes  the  heeles 
of  them  with  a  gauntlet,  whence 
they  are  call’d  gauntlet  pipes  ;  the 
clay  whereof  they  are  made  is 
brought  from  Chittern  in  this 
county.”  At  Amesbury,  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  pipes  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  almost  as  largely 
carried  on  as  at  Brosely ;  and  the 
“  gauntlet”  having  becomeafamous 
mark  was  j)irated,  the  piratical 
maker  defending  himself  by  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  thumb  of  his  gauntlet 
stood  diflerontly  from  that  of  the 
original,  and  that  therefore,  as 
dexter  and  sinister  hands  were 
allowed  as  different  bearings  in 
heraldry,  so  these  were  clearly 
distinct  as  marks ! 

A  good  collection  of  seals  and 
impressions  of  seals — regal,  baro¬ 
nial,  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  and 
personal — has  been  got  together, 
and  will  be  examined  with  interest. 

But  few  examples  of  sculpture  are  contained 
in  the  museum  ;  yet  one  tablet  is  worthy  of 
rmte.  Jt  is  the  head  of  St.  John,  behind  which 
i'  ajiparently  the  charger,  or  dish,  upon  which  it 
was  placed.  I'he  saint  is  represented  with  long 
hair  and  beard,  and  the  eyes 
!ire  closed  :  on  either  side  are 
figur<  ■■  of  saints,  while  above 
is  the  soul,  in  a  vesica-shaped 
nimbus,  supported  by  angels  ; 
and  benr-alh  is  our  Saviour 
rising  from  the  tomb.  Among 
other  examples  of  sculpture  are 
fr.'igrrientt  of  figun--  dug  uji  in 
.“•ilishury  and  elsewhere,  as  Well 

*r-veral  architectural  remains. 

In  the  ceniinic  department, 
although  the  collection  is  not 
estendve,  there  are  many  ex- 
tr'-mely  notable  examples  of 
•  arly  and  media-val  ves-'cE,  :ih 
well  a-  of  a  later  date.  Of 
f  eltie  jKitter}'  some  examjilcs 
from  tumuli  on  Salisbun,-  I’lain 
are  pre  '-rvisl ;  while  of  the 
liomano- British  period  are  spe¬ 
cimen-.  from  the  New  I-'orcKt, 

Wyh  famji.  I’itton,  Old  Sa- 
rum,  and  other  localities.  Of 
medi;eviil  jsittery,  one  of  the 
mo*:  lingular  examph -i  i.s 

shown  ill  the  accompanying 
cngTT-.Ong.  It  is  '■  VI  sel  of 
glaz'd  earthenware,  in  form  of 
’  knight  in  armour  on  hor.seback,  and  is  be- 
li(  ved  t(  lielong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
-  'll  lil  y.  It  was  found  at  Jlere,  in  Wiltshire. 

The  costume  and  accoutrements  of  this  figure 
c  orrf  ip-ind  almost  precisi  ly  to  that  of  the  eflig}' 


SCULPUHE,  ST.  .JOHN  THE  BAPTIST’S  HEAD,  ETC.,  FOUND  KEAE  SALISBUEV 


at  Hulbridge,  near  Wilton,  will  also  be  noticed  ; 
as  will  likewise  several  other  curious  mediajval 
vessels. 

Another  curious  vessel  is  a  “  large  four- 
handlcd  goblet  and  cover,  possibly  a  christening 


JIEDI.EVAL  UTIXKINO  VESSEL  IX  FOT.M  OF  A  MOUNTED  KNIGHT. 

cup,  of  good  form  ;  tho  sides  are  ornamented 
with  rough  devices  impressed  ;  attached  to  one 
of  the  handles  is  a  whi.stle,  an  appendage  some¬ 
times  found  attached  to  drinking-cups  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  tho  purpose  of  calling 


the  attendant  for  more  liquor.”  It  is  inscribed 
“Herb  is  the  gest  of  the  harley  korxe, 
GLAD  HAM  I  THE  CILD  IS  BORV.  I.  G.,  1692,” 
and  the  initials  E.K.,  S.K.  These  and  otheis 
are  highly  interesting  as  being  ex¬ 
amples  of  Wiltshire  wares. 

Besides  these  the  museum  con¬ 
tains  some  good  examples  of  Bel- 
larmines,  bear  drinking-cups,  &c. ; 
and  some  specimens  of  various 
makes  of  porcelain. 

The  Egyptian  department  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  variety  of  objects, 
hut  nothing  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

Among  the  enamels  are  to  he 
seen  some  good  examples  of  Bat¬ 
tersea,  Limoges,  &c. 

One  set  of  objects  which  must 
not  be  passed  over,  is  a  set  of 
“  Roundels,”  which  differ  in  their 
verses  from  any  other  knowm  set. 
“Roundels”  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  used  as  “  trenchers 
for  cheese  or  sweetmeats.”  They 
are  round  plates  of  beech-wood, 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  gilt  and  painted  on  one 
side.  The  set  consists  of  twelve 
plates.  Upon  each  roundel  is  a 
sentence,  or  “  posy,”  painted  round 
the  border ;  and  a  second  sentence 
or  verse  occupies  the  centre  :  they 
are  dated  1567. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  pack 
of  political  cards  ;  and  in  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  department  are  several 
rare  coins,  and  the  nucleus  of 
a  collection  of  Wiltshire  traders’ 
tokens. 

It  will  be  readily  understood 
from  this  brief  notice  that  although 
the  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts 
Museum  is  not  so  extensive  as 
many  others,  its  contents  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting,  and  that  among 
its  objects  are  some  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  museum  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  annual  and  life  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  is  vested  in  the  Town 
Council  of  Salisbury,  in  trust  for 
the  purposes  of  the  museum.  It 
is  situated  in  St.  Ann  Street,  and 
is  open,  under  certain  regulations, 
gratuitously  to  the  public.  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Fowder  and  Mrs. 
Fowler,  “through  whose  liberality  the  present 
commodious  building  has  been  purchased,  en¬ 
larged,  and  presented  to  trustees  for  the  use  of 
the  museum.”  It  is  under  the  control  of  a 
committee,  of  w’hich  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  the  mayor  of 
that  city  are  respectively,  ex- 
officio,  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  its  honorary  director 
is  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  the  talented 
author  of  “  Flint  Chips.” 

The  Blackmore  Museum,  situ¬ 
ated  near  that  one  just  spoken 
of,  and  of  which,  indeed,  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  an  exten¬ 
sion,  was  founded  in  186-1  by 
Mr.  William  Blackmore,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  and  by 
whom  it  is  wholly  supported. 
The  buOding  is  a  plain,  unpre¬ 
tending  structure,  situate  at  the 
back  of  the  other  museum,  built 
of  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
It  consists  of  one  large  room, 
an  entrance-porch  on  the  north, 
and  a  committee-room  and  other 
offices  at  the  rear.  The  large 
room  is  covered  with  a  ham¬ 
mer-beam  open  timber  roof,  of 
good  design;  the  floor  is  laid 
with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles ; 
and  the  walls  and  roof  arc 
chastely  decorated  with  polychromy.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  deposited  in  cases  placed  round  the 
walls,  and  in  others  which  occupy  the  central 
portion  of  the  room.  Above  the  mural  cases 
an  embattled  cornice,  beautifully  gilt  and 
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coloured,  runs  round  the  building-.  There  are 
two  stained-glass  windows  in  the  sides  of  the 
porch,  in  which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
the  See  and  the  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts 
Museum,  the  city  arms  and  those  of  the 


is  a  difference  in  type  between  the  group  of 
flint-implements  found  in  the  drift-gravel  at 
Bemerton  and  the  group  found  in  the  drift- 
gravel  at  Milford  Hill.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  flint-implements  of  the  drift  have 


in  the  drift.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  are  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  state,  that  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  absolutely  severs  the  drift-imple¬ 
ments  from  those  of  the  caves,  or  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  caves,  from  those  of  the  surface. 


Blackmore  Museum.  Over  the  entrance  door¬ 
way,  on  the  interior  wall,  are  the  arms  of  the 
founder,  and  also  those  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens 
and  Dr.  Blackmore.  Beneath  the  mullions  of 
the  west  window  are  the  arms  of  the  various 


well-marked  characteristics ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
Blackmore  collection  certain  specimens  from 
an  American  tumulus  agree  very  closely  with 
the  usual  drift  types.  Very  drift-like  imple¬ 
ments  have  also  been  found  in  certain  bone- 


In  palaeontology  the  rare  types  of  one  period 
become  the  prevalent  forms  of  another,  in  this 
respect  presenting  an  analogy  to  the  objects  of 
the  stone-age.  If  we  assume  that  the  drift- 
folk  ‘  thought  out  ’  the  form  of  their  weapons 


European  countries  represented  in  the  collection, 
viz.,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Italy.  Beneath  the  east  window 
are  the  arms  of  the  various  American  states 
represented  in  the  museum,  viz.,  Peru,  Canada, 
United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mexico. 

The  collection  is  essentially  ethnological,  and 
is  different  in  many  respects  from  any  other  yet 
established.  The  great  object  of  the  founder 
was  “  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  use  and 
application  of  the  rude  weapons,  implements, 
and  ornaments  of  antiquity,  by  exhibiting 
side  by  side  with  them,  similar  specimens  in 
use  among  existing  races.”  In  fact,  to  do  by 
actual  specimens  arranged  systematically,  what 
Sir  John  Lubbock  has  so  well  achieved  by 
description  and  classification  in  his  “Pre¬ 
historic  Times.”  The  general  result  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  a  striking  resemblance  can 
be  observed  in  the  modes  by  which  the  simple 
wants  of  a  common  nature  have  been  supplied 


caves,  yet  in  each  case  the  attention  is  chiefly 
arrested  by  the  aberrant  character  of  the 
specimens.  There  is  a  class  of  flint-implements 


Imown  as  ‘  scrapers,’  one  variety  of  which, 
usually  large,  thick-backed,  and  with  a  broad 
scraping  edge,  is  found  in  the  drift ;  it  occurs 


and  the  mode  of  their  manufacture,  in  a  manner 
entirely  differing  from  what  has  been  done  by 
any  other  race  of  men,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  must  have  been  also 
something  wholly  different  in  the  drift-people 
themselves,  or  in  the  conditions  under  which 
they  existed,  for  all  later  evidence  tends  to 
show,  that  the  workings  of  human  minds  and 
human  hands  in  the  stone-age  have  produced 
very  similar  results  in  everj^  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  collection  in  the 
Blackmore  Museum  will  remain  what  it  is  now, 
an  assemblage  of  facts,  however  incorrectly  we 
or  other  men  may  interpret  them,  and  as  such, 
the  collection  must  ever  retain  its  ethnological 
value,  even  should  our  present  theories  prove 
to  be  erroneous.  The  collection  resembles  so 
much  sound  material  ready-quarried  and  fit  for 
use,  with  which  men  can  build — any  errors  in 
style,  construction,  or  taste,  must  necessarily 
rest  with  the  architect.” 


among  people  widely  different  in  many  of  their 
characteristics,  and  severed  from  each  other  in 
point  of  time  no  less  than  by  geographical 
distribution. 

Nevertheless,  although  this  may  be  the 
general  result,  a  careful  glance  at  the  Black- 
more  and  other  collections,  shows  incontestably 
that  special  types,  and  even  special  objects, 
are  peculiar  not  only  to  certain  countries, 
but  even  to  certain  districts.  Thus,  although 
one  general  class  of  implements  may  have 
prevailed  among  different  races  under  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  special  types,  and  even  imple¬ 
ments,  are  confined  and  are  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  localities :  thus  showing  that  not  only 
peoples,  but  tribes,  had  their  own  peculiar 
habits  and  ideas.  Thus  it  is  stated,  that  “in 
the  case  of  two  localities  near  Salisbury,  there 


again  in  cave  deposits,  as,  for  instance,  in  Tie 
Moustier,  Dordogne,  and  also  with  slight  modi¬ 
fication  among  ordinary  surface  specimens. 


although  it  ceases  then  to  be  a  typical  form. 
On  the  other  hand  the  type  of  ‘scraper,’  so 
abundant  on  the  surface,  occurs,  although  rarely. 


In  thus  quoting  from  the  honorary  curator’s 
opinions,  I  express  here  none  of  my  own.  It 
may,  however,  be  well,  just  by  way  of  hint  to 
students  visiting  the  museum,  to  give  a  caution 
against  placing  too  much  faith  in  any  of  the 
wild  theories  propounded  by  different  collectors. 
In  these  days,  when  every  man  who  has  got 
together  a  dozen  or  so  specimens  of  flint  imple¬ 
ments  sets  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  assigns 
them  to  certain  periods  to  suit  his  own  views,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  careful  what 
opinions  he  adopts  ;  and  he  may  rest  assured  ho 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  understand  and  clas¬ 
sify  “  periods,”  than  he  will  the  flint,  and  stone, 
and  bronze,  and  iron  remains  themselves.  Let 
me,  then,  while  speaking  of  this  collection,  warn 
him  against  the  absurd  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  into  ages  and  periods  adopted  by  one 
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writer  or  other  ;  and  recommend  him  carefully 
to  examine  and  compare  the  objects  themselves, 
and  so  form  his  own  conclusions. 

The  collection  in  the  Blackmore  Museum  is 
arranged  under  four  general  groups,  viz. — 


Among  the  objects  I  have  selected  for  illus- 


riPE  FliOJI  MOUXDS  OF  OHIO. 


Remains  of  animals  found  associated  with  the 
works  of  man ;  implements  of  stone  and  imple- 


PJPE  FKOM  MOUNDS  OF  OHIO. 

tration  in  the  present  article,  besides  those 


FEOM  MOUNDS  OF  OHIO. 

already  alluded  to,  are  some  stone  axes,  which 


FKOM  MOUNDS  OF  OHIO. 


ments  of  bronze;  implements,  weapons,  and 
ornaments  of  modern  uncivilised  races,  which 


FROM  MOUNDS  OP  OHIO. 

will  bear  careful  comparison  with  the  few 


FKO.M  OHIO. 


fprve  to  thow  light  upon  the  use  of  similar 
objects  belonging  to  pre-historic  times.  Each 


FKOM  OHIO. 


of  thrso  group.H  is,  of  course,  subdivided,  and 
the-  whole  is  rendered  instructive  and  intclli- 


STONE  AXE. 

similar  objects  that  are  now  and  then,  but 


other  remarkable  object  is  a  sculptured  stone 
collar,  of  oval  form,  and  measuring  10|  inches 
by  15  J  inches  in  diameter,  the  use  of  which  is  at 
present  not  clearly  ascertained.  Other  curious 
objects  are  the  stone  pestles,  carved  in  form 


of  figures,  and  used  for  crushing  or  pounding 
com.  They  are  from  St.  Domingo.  In  con- 


PIPE  FEOM  MOUNDS  OF  OHIO. 


nection  with  these  a  “  mealing  stone,”  and  a 
stone  bowl,  sculptured  with  ornaments  on  its 


I'IPE  rr.O,M  MOUNDS  OF  OHIO. 


outer  surface,  may  be  noticed,  as  may  also 
some  stone  bruising-tables.  The  “  calumet 


FEOM  OHIO. 


idols” — pipes  of  enormous  size,  probably  used 
only  for  ceremonial  purposes — are  remarkably 
curious.  They  are  of  stone,  and  one  of  these 
here  figured  measures  about  1  foot  in  length 
and  3  inches  in  height.  These,  and  the  stone 
pipes  from  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  are  perhaps 
among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 


STONE  AXr. 


STONE  COLLAR. 


STONE  AXE. 


giblc  by  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
various  scries  of  objects  are  labelled. 

.\mong  the  numerous  remains  are  flint  instru¬ 
ments  of  almost  every  know-n  variety,  both  from 
our  own  country  and  abroad ;  stone-imple¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds;  relics  from  the  Lake 
dwellings  of  Sw'itzcrland,  Italy,  See,.,  and  from 
the  shell  mounds  of  Denmark  ;  an  immense 
a»i''mblage  of  potter}’,  implements,  Sec.,  from 
North  and  South  and  Central  America;  and, 
indecNl,  everj’thing  that  can  tend  to  make  the 
c-illection  u.seful  to  ethnological  and  anthropo¬ 
logical  students. 


rarely,  found  in  our  own  country.  They  are 
from  Ohio,  and  will  be  found  to  bear  a  close 


resemblance  to  an  English  example  engraved 
in  “  Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents.”  An- 


collection.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
formed  are  mainly  a  hard  and  siliceous  clay 
slate,  commonly  called  “  whetslate ;”  an  argil¬ 
laceous  ironstone,  usually  variolitic ;  a  pearly- 
brown  ferruginous  chlorite ;  and  calcareous  marls 
of  variable  compositions,  and  marly  limestones. 
The  examples  engraved  present,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  best  series  that  could  be  got  together. 

The  city  of  Salisbury  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  within  its  walls  two  such  excellent 
museums  as  those  to  which  I  have  thus  briefly 
called  attention,  and  it  behoves  its  inhabitants 
to  give  them  a  constant  and  liberal  support. 
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SUGGESTIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FROM  THE 

OLD  MASTERS  IN  ART-INDTJSTRIES. 


HE  numerous  cuts  with,  which  we  bring  to 
a  close  our  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
works  of  the  old  Art-masters  allow  us  but 
little  space  for  description.  No.  1  is  a  majolica 
vase,  of  Urbino  ware,  in  the  possession  (at  the  time 
we  write)  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild.  The  mask 


is  a  gourd,  or  pilgrim’s  bottle,  also  of  IJrbino  majolica,  from  the  Jarvez 


No.  1.  IIAJOLICA  EWEE. 

under  the  handle,  the  ram’s  head  above,  the  depressed 


No.  2.  GOUED. 


globular  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vase  resting  on 
the  urn-hke  lower  portion,  aU  merit  attention.  No.  2 


No.  3.  LOCKET. 


collection.  The  subject  represented  is  the  Centaur  Nessus  conversing  with 
Dejanira,  the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  twisted  horns  of  the  two  satyric  masks 


form  the  ears  of  the  gourd,  through  which  is  passed  the  cord  whereby  it 


4  L' 
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was  suspended  to  the  pilgrim’s  belt  or  staff. 


of  the  South  Kensington  collection — a  gilt 
pendent  miniature-frame,  containing  a  con- 


Xo.  3  is  a  chased  and  enamelled  locket. 


No.  7.  PANEL. 

ders,  which  was  purchased  for  the  Museum  |  at  the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 


No.  8.  LOOK-COVER. 


j  No.  4  is  a  vase  of  Hispano-Moresque 
of  the  gems  j  ware,  now  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery  at  South 


Kensington,  which  was  purchased  from  the 
Soulages  collection  for  the  price  of  £80. 


temporary  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  her  hair  loosely  flowing  on  her  shoul- 


No.  5.  KEY  HANDLE. 


No.  C.  riLASTKR. 


It  v<  ry  closely  resembles  one 
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It  is  21  inches  in  height,  and  14|^  inches  in 
width ;  the  ground  is  white  enamel,  and  the 
pattern  conventional ;  the  leaves  of  which 
the  pattern  is  composed  are  partly  in  a 
greenish  yellow  lustre,  and  partly  in  blue. 


1 

/ - - 

\ 

No.  9.  PANEL. 


The  base  of  the  vase  is  trumpet-formed,  the 
body  globular,  and  the  top  funnel-shaped. 
The  two  wide  flat  handles,  almost  resembling 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  are  a  peculiar  feature 
of  this  quaint  old  piece  of  earthenware. 


No.  0  is  the  knop  or  handle  of  a  key,  in 
chiselled  iron  :  an  interesting  series  of  such 
works  may  be  studied  at  South  Kensington. 
Two  long-necked  chimeras  are  seated  on 
the  abacus  of  a  bastard  Corinthian  capital. 


and  their  entwined  necks  are  surmounted 
by  an  ornament  representing  a  horse-bell. 

No.  7  is  a  pattern  of  panelling,  in  dis¬ 
tinct  colours.  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  are 
designs  from  casts,  taken  from  various 
French  clidteavx,  and  illustrating  the  style 


two  grotesque  figures,  representing  a  man 
and  a  lion,  support  a  superior  order,  or 
upper  capital. 

No.  8  is  a  book-cover,  in  blue  morocco, 
with  gold  compartments  and  tooling.  The 


No.  12  is  an  inlaid  cofiFer  of  ivory  and 
ebony.  The  elegant  forms  of  the  pattern, 
the  blending  of  sharp  angles,  straight  lines, 
and  graceful  curves,  and  the  full  relief  into 
which  the  delicate  tracery  is  thrown  by  the 


of  Eenaissance  decoration  of  the  French 
architects  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.  They 
form  part  of  the  collection  of  casts  at  South 
Kensington.  No.  6  is  the  upper  portion  of 
a  pilaster,  from  the  same  series :  a  man 
reading  a  missal  supports  the  capital,  and 


volume  which  it  protects  is  a  copy  of 
“  Precationes  ex  Veteribus  Orthodoxis 
Doctoribus.”  It  belonged  to  the  President 
de  Thou,  whose  armorial  bearings  are 
emblazoned  on  the  scutcheon  in  the  centre. 


contrast  of  colour,  combined  with  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  boldness  of  tooling,  form  a  charm¬ 
ing  example  with  which  to  close  our  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  masters  of  Industrial 
Art  in  the  Cinque- cento  period. 


No.  11.  PANEL. 
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EO:i:E  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
^'OELD  OF  APT. 


The  breaches  effected  by  the  cannon  of  Gene- 
'  nil  Cadorna  in  the  walls  of  Rome  gave  admis- 
!  sion  to  17,000  exiles.  Those  victims  of  the 
I  cruel  tyranny  of  the  priest  thronged  to  revisit 
I  their  native  home,  with  that  strong  local  affec- 
I  tion  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Italian  race. 
Rut  a  larger  entrance  has  been  given,  and  to  a 
far  more  numerous  company,  by  that  brief  yet 
stirring  act  of  the  drama  in  which  the  temporal 
power,  in  the  11  loth  year  after  the  gift  of  the 
I  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  Pope  Stephen  III.  by 
I  Pepin,  King  of  France,  faded  away  like  a 
I  dream.  Rome,  restored  to  Italy,  will  resume 
her  rank  as  capital  of  the  world  of  Art. 

To  that  proud  title  the  citv'  founded  by 
Romulus,  2,623  years  ago,  has  distinct  and 
separate  claims.  The  unbroken  series  of  her 
historic  monuments  is  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
for  magnitude,  for  number,  and  for  interest; 

I  when  we  regard  them,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
;  far  longer  series  of  Egyptian  relics,  as  memorials 
I  of  a  forgotten  historj'  and  an  extinct  race,  but 

I  as  the  records  of  the  repeated,  and  never-aban¬ 

doned,  claim  of  the  lords  of  Rome  to  be  the 
masters  of  Europe.  So  steady  and  so  slow  was 
the  march  of  time,  as  measured  by  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Rome,  that  even  now  the  masonry  of 
Regal  times  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  by 
any  technical  or  structural  peculiarities,  from 
that  of  the  Imperial  rebuilders  of  the  city.  The 
mighty  arches  turned  by  Xuma  to  protect  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  and  thus  to  give  to  the  grateful 
city  that  relief  from  uncleanliness  which  only 
the  present  generation  has  seen  extended  to 
London,  are  yet  firm  and  massive.  We  cannot 
here  attempt  even  to  indicate  the  chief  of  the 
long  series  of  temples,  and  towers,  and  palaces, 
and  churches,  culminating  in  the  mighty  dome 
of  liramante— 

“  f'hri.st’R  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr’s  tomb  — 
but  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject  is 
enough  to  establish  the  unrivalled  archmo- 
logical  interest  of  the  eternal  city. 

For  the  Fine  Art  of  antiquity,  Rome  was, 
during  its  Imperial  prime,  more  than  Paris 
wiw  when  the  eagles  of  the  first  empire  brooded, 
like  vultures,  over  Europe.  The  Louvre,  as  we 
I  have  seen  it,  or  the  Louvre  in  1814,  could  give 
I  !  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  Art-tributes  which 
Rome  exacted  from  a  conquered  world.  The 
I  most  famous  statues,  the  most  admirable  paint- 
I  irigs,  objects  uniiiuc  in  value  and  in  sanctity — 
siu  h  as  the  robes  worn  by  the  high  priest  of  the 
.!•  w.s  from  .Varon  to  .\ristobulus  (the  brother-in- 
I  law  of  Ill-rod  the  Great),  the  seven-branched 
e.andb  stick,  the  golden  altar  of  incense — all  of 
I  which  wi  re  home  in  triumph  by  Titus,  and  re- 
pri  'i-nteil  in  seulpturc  on  the  arch  raised  to 
j  reli-lirate  the  eonq iH-st  of  .Judea — were  gathered 
into  that  gri-at  stori-house.  There,  too,  worked 
I  innumerable  i  ..pyists,  chiefly  men  whoso  fingers 
were  jiliant  with  the  cunning  of  (ireek  skill, 

I  who  ri-|.roiiufeil  in  marble  the  bronzes  of  the 
gr.-at  (tri-i-k  sculptors.  'I'he  finest  statues  yet 
ilj.ni  ovcri-d  at  Lome  have  either  been  produc- 
,  lions  of  the  Rhoilian  school,  such  as  the  statue 
'  of  the  Nile,  its  sixt'-i-n  allegoric  umorini,  or 

I  the  I,Hoif>on,  or  copies  of  the  works  of  Phidias 

and  his  immeiliatc  schoe],  a.s  in  tlio  head  of  the 
•Juno  Ilf  the  Villa  lytidovisi,  and  the  mask  of 
.Jupiter  in  the  Vatican.  Kitlii-r  as  claiming  the 
sfKiils  of  victory,  or  as  utilising  the  yet  nobler 
I  conquest  that  of  the  skill,  the  taste,  and  the 
t  I  genius,  of  a  race  more  artistic  than  any  sjiring- 
I  ing  from  Jtalian  soil^Rome  w;is  the  undoubted 
,  capital  of  ancient  Art. 

I  Nor  wa.s  Imperial  Rome  without  an  Art 

native  and  pro|n-r  to  hers<-lf.  We  do  not  now 
1  speak  of  architecture,  or  question  how  far  tlie 
strong  ri-s'il  ve,  and  the  lavish  outlay,  of  the  great 
senatorial  and  imperial  builders,  might  be 
thought  to  hold  their  own,  even  in  face  of  the 
purer  taste  fif  Greece.  Rut  the  special  native 
glory  of  Rome  in  .Vrt  is  her  jiortniit-sculpture. 
'J’he  fragments  to  be  seen  at  the  British  .Mu.seum 
are  enough  to  toll  us  what  sort  of  Art  was  that 
which  has  hande<l  down  to  us  the  lineaments  of 
Scipio,  and  Augustus,  and  Nero,  and  Tiberius, 
j  and  the  great  Caius  Julius  himself.  As  far  as 


our  knowledge  extends,  portraiture  in  Greece, 
at  least  before  the  era  of  Alexander  (when  the 
grandest  period  of  plastic  art  had  passed), 
never  approached  the  excellence  of  Roman 
work. 

Later,  as  we  descend  from  Augustus  to 
Leonine  Rome,  across  the  long  night  of  Gothic 
invasion,  Lombard  rule,  and  civil  discord,  we 
find  Rome  again  the  mistress  and  mother  of  a 
native,  or,  at  least,  an  adopted,  Art.  The  genius 
of  Florence  has  produced  forms  of  beauty  and 
of  grandeur,  which  that  of  the  more  majestic 
and  Imperial  city  could  not  inspire  in  her  own 
children.  But  then  Rome  made  all  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  Italy  her  own.  She  attracted, 
with  irresistible  force,  all  that  was  noblest  in 
the  Italian  Art  of  the  Renaissance.  Raphael 
died  in  adorning  Rome,  and  Michael  Angelo 
yet  lives  in  the  vast  shadows  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Christian  Art,  the  offspring  of  a  Sabine  wed¬ 
lock  between  the  austerity  of  monotheistic 
dogma,  and  the  vigorous  and  fertile  spirit  of 
polytheism,  has  been,  locally  as  well  as  spirit- 
ualljq  the  child  of  Rome. 

The  unrivalled  stores  of  three  various  eras 
of  Art  —  archmological,  architectural,  sculp¬ 
tural,  and  pictorial — which  are  now  known  to 
be  in  Rome,  have  been,  hitherto,  as  far  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  withdrawn  from  the  world. 
Decay  has  been  allowed  to  do  its  work,  in  a 
climate  where  its  work  is  done  quickly.  The 
ecclesiastical  curse  has  come  down  heavily  upon 
the  marbles  of  Augustus.  The  amount  of 
property  held  by’  the  ecclesiastical  corporations 
has  been  so  immense  as  to  bar  almost  any 
attempt  at  restoring  the  monuments.  Hardly 
a  stone  could  be  touched  without  bringing  a 
swarm  of  monks  about  one’s  ears,  like  hornets 
when  you  pry  into  their  nests.  The  existing 
museums  are  without  catalogues  :  the  Art-trea¬ 
sures  of  Rome  are  without  a  guardian.  It  is 
true  that,  after  a  fashion,  they  are  exhibited  to 
persons  visiting,  but  it  is  upon  the  puppet-show 
principle  as  far  as  possible.  Industry,  Art, 
commerce,  agriculture,  all  nipped  and  blasted 
by  priestly’  rule — it  has  been  only  by  showing 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  that  the  Romans 
have  continued  to  live.  From  the  Funzioni  at 
St.  Peter’s,  to  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  show, 
for  the  sake  of  pence,  has  been  the  moving 
principle  of  papal  government.  The  ruling 
taste  in  Art  has  been  evinced  by  sticking  solid 
silver  crowns  on  the  heads  of  saints  and  virgins 
in  pictures.  The  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  has 
been  for  so  many’  centuries  adored  as  St.  Peter, 
must  have  recognised  most  of  the  forms  of  his 
earlier  accustomed  worship,  with  the  difference 
that  the  ancient  priests,  no  less  than  the  an¬ 
cient  worshippers,  never  dared  to  sacrifice  with 
unwashed  hands — a  scruple  abjured  by  their 
successors. 

To  unveil  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  a  careful, 
decent,  and  orderly  array,  the  grand  Art- 
treasures  of  Rome,  is  a  task  of  which  any’ 
government  may  be  proud.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
work  of  restoration,  of  arrangement,  of  cata¬ 
loguing,  that  is  necessary.  Excavations,  stopped 
everywhere  at  present  by  some  ecclesiastical  ban, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  as  valuable  in  their  results  as 
those  at  Pompeii.  It  would  be  well  for  Art,  if  the 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  Rome  were  committed 
to  the  ajipropriatc  care  of  the  Chevalier  Fiorelli, 
wlio  has  so  well  discharged  the  duties  of 
director  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  since  the 
change  of  dynasty’  at  Naples.  Rut  there  is 
another  treasure-house  at  Rome,  which  we  hope 
we  shall  now  be  allowed  to  open. 

It  is  more  years  than  we  care  to  count,  since 
arrangements  were  made  for  organising  a 
company’  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber  for  those  treasures  which,  in  the 
successive  sacks  of  Rome,  have  been  committed 
to  its  keejiing.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
supposing  them  to  be  immense.  The  stream, 
so  tar  as  the  sounding-bar  tells  us,  is  paved 
with  marble.  Statues  and  reliefs,  tables  and 
altars,  vases  and  cups,  all  of  which  the  despair 
of  the  ravaged  owners  sought  at  least  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  invader,  have  never  been  reclaimed. 
AfUir  patient  study  of  the  evidence,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  was  arrived  at  that  it  would  prove  not  only 
a  self-supporting,  but  a  remunerative,  under¬ 
taking  to  turn  and  cleanse  the  river,  to  raise 
all  relics  from  its  bed,  to  gird  it  with  handsome 


quays,  and  thus  to  turn  it,  from  what  we  will 
not  designate,  into  a  noble  ornament  of  the  city’. 
Half  the  works  of  Art  reclaimed  were  offered  to 
the  Pope  as  the  price  of  the  concession.  But 
non  possiimus  applied  as  much  to  every  material 
improvement  as  to  every  moral  sanitary  measure 
under  the  rule  of  petticoat  government.  We 
hope  to  see  the  scheme  taken  in  hand  under  that 
of  the  Be  Galantuomo. 

Italy  flocks  to  Rome.  Sites  are  already  de¬ 
manded  for  ministries,  for  manufactures,  for 
commercial  establishments.  A  new  life  is 
thought  to  await  the  Eternal  City — a  third 
period  of  European  empire.  We  shall  be  asked 
to  send  some  of  the  money’  now  accumulating 
in  our  banks  to  give  an  impetus  to  Roman 
regeneration.  We  have  only  one  word  to  say 
on  that  subject.  We  hope  that  regenerated 
Italy — to  date,  let  us  say’,  from  the  2nd  of 
October,  1870 — will  abandon  that  bad  practice 
of  Naples,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  other  integral 
portions  of  Italia  TJna — of  sucking  the  orange, 
and  then  throwing  away  the  skin.  Let  our 
artists,  our  engineers,  and  our  capitalists,  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  the  Brindisi  Railway,  of 
the  canalisation  of  the  Po,  and  of  other  works 
carried  on  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Italians  by’  money  found  in  this  country’,  and 
see  that  for  any  aid  they  may  render  their 
rights  are  largely  and  indisputably  secured. 
Otherwise,  even  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Rome 
of  Augustus,  or  of  the  treasures  hidden  by  the 
Tiber,  let  us  suggest  that,  for  the  very  first 
time  in  her  history’,  since  the  age  of  Odoacer, 
Italia  far  a  da  se. 


AET  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Constantinople. — A  museum  of  Art,  Fine 
and  Industrial,  ancient  and  modern,  has 
recently  been  established  in  this  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  A  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  London  daily  journals  tells  a  story  of  his 
packages  being  opened  by  the  custom-house 
officials  at  Constantinople,  and  some  of  their 
contents,  in  the  form  of  Art-objects  collected  by 
him,  abstracted.  He  hints  that  they  might 
have  been  taken  for  the  museum,  but  we  trust 
the  Turkish  Government  does  not  popose 
to  furnish  it  after  this  manner :  the  bare 
insinuation  is  scarcely  credible. 

Montreal. — A  handsome  monument  to  the 
memoryof  the  late  Bishop  Fulford,  of  Montreal, 
has  just  been  erected  in  the  grounds  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.  It  will  prove,  not  only  a 
lasting  memorial  of  one  who  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  diocese,  but  also  an  adornment 
to  the  city. — A  museum,  picture-gallery,  and 
free  public  library  are  about  to  be  established 
in  this  city.  The  late  Mr.  Fraser,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  left  a  large  sum  for  this  object. 

Paris. — A  somewhat  recent  number  of  the 
Bevue  GSnerale  de  V Architecture  says  that  the 
late  Madame  la  Comtesse  Decaen  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  the  munificent 
sum  of  £120,000  sterling,  for  the  formation  of  a 
museum,  to  be  named  the  “  Decaen  Museum ;  ” 
also  to  provide  recompenses  to  the  students  of 
the  Academy  ;  and  to  give,  during  three  years, 
to  those  students  who  have  returned  from 
Rome,  a  pension  of  £160  per  annum  to  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  of  £120  to  archi¬ 
tects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  has  lately 
taken  place  in  France,  or  what  may  yet  follow, 
will  not  nullify  this  truly  noble  bequest. — 
]\Ir.  Richard  Wallace,  who  is  reported  to  have 
inherited  the  pictures,  &c.,  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  has,  according  to  the  Moniteur  des 
Arts,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  of 
the  Socicti  des  sccours  aux  Blesses,  the  liberal 
sum  of  £12,000  to  found  and  support  an  ambu¬ 
lance  corps,  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
deceased  nobleman. 

Weildiestadt. — A  statue  of  Kepler  has  been 
recently  erected  in  this  Suabian  town,  from 
the  desig^is  of  Kreling,  of  Nuremberg.  The 
great  astronomer  is  represented  standing^  on  a 
pedestal  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  :  he  holds  in  his 
left  hand  a  parchment,  on  which  an  ellipse  is 
drawn  ;  and  in  his  right  a  pair  of  compasses.  The 
bas-reliefs  represent  incidents  in  his  life. 
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ART  THE  PEOYIHCES. 

Birmingham. — The  Royal  Society  of  Artists, 
■with  a  vie’w  to  the  more  effective  teaching  in 
their  schools,  have  made  arrangements  for 
special  courses  of  lectures  on  Sculpture,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  Anatomy.  A  series  of  four  lectures 
on  sculpture  is  nuw  in  course  of  delivery  by 
Mr.  H.  Weekes,  P.S.E.A. ;  the  remaining 
subjects  having  been  undertaken  by  resident 
professors — Mr.  Chamberlain  in  architecture, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  in  anatomJ^  Such  an  example 
is  ■worthy  the  consideration  of  other  provincial 
Art-societies. 

Manchester. — The  Royal  Institution,  Man¬ 
chester,  opened  its  fiftieth  annual  exhibition  of 
works  of  modern  artists  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  display,  numbering  555  produc¬ 
tions,  represented  the  average  character  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  few  past  years.  As  is  often 
to  be  remarked  of  provincial  gatherings,  among 
their  number  are  included  many  examples  that 
have  been  previously  exhibited  in  London.  In 
this  prominent  list  occur  Mr.  I’oynter’s  ‘  Cata¬ 
pult,’  at  the  present  time  singularly  suggestive 
of  the  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern 
weapons  of  beleaguered  cities;  ‘ Gethsemane,’ 
by  Mr.  Armitage,  A.R.A. ;  ‘hlichael  Angelo,’ 
by  Mr.  H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  W.  Linnell's 
*  Earthquake  in  Calabria  ;  ’  Mr.  Lee’s  ‘  Entrance 
to  Fowey  Harbour;’  Mr.  Halsewell’s  ‘Street 
Life  in  Rome;’  Mr.  Cope’s  ‘Gentle  Craft;’ 
and  other  canvases  reviewed  in  our  notice  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  portraits  are  very 
few  in  number;  in  this  department  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  P.R.A.,  is  represented  in  his  single 
picture  of  Mr.  R.  Barnes.  Contributions  of 
landscape,  large  in  size,  and  important  in 
character,  are  scarce,  but  among  the  smaller 
productions  of  this  class  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  higher  aim  and  feeling  than  we  generally 
see  here.  Of  this  number  are  Mr.  J.  Danby’s 
‘  Riding  out  the  Gale,’  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson’s 
‘  Guardians  of  the  Glens,’  Mr.  Syer’s  ‘  Tintagel,’ 
Mr.  G.  F.  Teniswood’s  ‘  Twilight  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,’  Mr.  S.  R.  Percy’s  ‘  Westmoreland 
Scenes,’  Mr.  Luker’s  ‘Autumn  Woods,’  Mr. 
Tennant’s  ‘  Hillsborough,’  &c.  Figure  and 
ffenre  subjects  are  represented  by  Messrs.  A.  F. 
Patten,  E.  J.  Cobbett,  W.  Goodall,  A.  B. 
Donaldson,  W.  J.  Muckley,  &c.  Local  artists 
contribute  numerously ;  the  JIanchester  Art 
Academy  finds  its  exponents  in  the  Pre¬ 
sident  Mr.  W.  K.  Keeling,  and  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Whaite,  Robinson,  R.  Crozier,  Barker,  Roth- 
well,  Brodie,  &c.  Works  on  loan  from  private 
collectors  —  and  where  are  there  such  trea¬ 
sures  of  modern  Art  as  in  this  district? — are 
fewer  and  of  less  interest  than  on  former 
occasions.  Among  the  nineteen  examples  of 
sculpture  exhibited,  are  contributions  from  Miss 
M.  F.  Foley,  and  Messrs.  Pap  worth,  Kirk, 
Halse,  and  Lawsor. 

Norwich. — A  collection  of  333  modern 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  forms  this 
present  exhibition  of  the  Art-society  of  the 
city ;  and,  though  not  rich  in  productions  of  the 
highest  rank,  it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of 
representative  examples  of  many  well-known 
artists.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  with 
the  numerous  claims  upon  our  leading  painters 
from  metropolitan  exhibitions,  provincial  so¬ 
cieties  can  but  rarely  obtain  works  of  high 
excellence.  But  Nor^wich  is  not  alone  in 
regretting  the  absence  of  names  whose  works 
she  would  proudly  display,  as  reference  to  any 
of  the  country-exhibitions  now  open  will  testify. 
The  position  of  previous  Art-gatherings  here  is, 
however,  well  sustained  in  the  current  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  presents  a  pleasing  combination  of 
landscape  and  ffenre  subjects  from  the  easels 
of  H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A.,  E.  Hayes,  R.H.A., 
J.  R.  Dicksee,  J.  Danby,  R.  Collinson,  G.  F. 
Teniswood,  S.  R.  Percy,  W.  M.  Egley,  C. 
Marshall,  J.  C.  Thom,  &c.  Among  lady 
contributors,  Mrs.  Lee  Biidell  in  painting,  and 
Mrs.  Thornycroft  in  sculpture,  are  principally 
conspicuous. 

Penzan  ce. — A  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  is  to  be  erected  in  this  town.  Messrs. 
Wills,  Brothers,  of  the  Euston  Road,  London, 
have  received  'the  commission  to  execute  it,  in 
Sicilian  marble. 


OLD  BOND  STREET  GALLERY. 


SECOND  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

This  Gallery  reaches  a  second  winter  without 
any  material  change.  Yet  the  Old  Bond 
Street  Gallery  satisfies,  not  without  reason,  the 
aspirations  of  its  founders  ;  and,  indeed,  its  uses 
in  the  world  of  Art  are  made  apparent.  As  we 
have  on  other  occasions  pointed  out,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of,  and  the  demand  for,  pictures,  have, 
in  the  present  day,  grown  so  great,  that  the 
multiplication  of  exhibitions  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity.  That  all  exhibitions  can  reach  a  uniform 
standard  of  excellence  is  simply  an  impossibility. 
It  is  sufficient  that  each  gallery  fulfils  its  special 
function ;  and  when  we  here  find  four  rooms 
hung  with  346  works,  and  no  fewer  than*  178 
artists  represented  upon  the  walls,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  cavil  because  quantity  may  surpass 
qualitj%  or  numbers  be  in  excess  of  talents.  In 
competitive  examinations — and  many  of  our 
exhibitions  are  of  the  nature  of  competitive 
examinations — the  good  done  is  not  always  to 
he  measured  by  the  rewards  gained,  or  even  by 
the  excellence  reached.  It  is  well  th.at  at 
longer  or  shorter  periods  students  of  all  kinds 
should  be  put  on  their  trial.  Tests  are  educa¬ 
tional  :  they  sweep  away  conceit,  invite  to  self- 
examination,  induce  jmung  men  to  rectify 
error  and  renew  efforts  in  a  right  direction. 

The  public  will  ,be  glad  once  more  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  genius  of  the  late  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  in 
a  large  ‘  Cartoon — Ancient  Bard.’  This  work, 
a  study  for  one  of  the  frescoes  at  Westminster, 
is  grand  in  conception  and  broad  in  treatment. 
Also  it  is  pleasant  to  see  once  more,  at  his  best, 
W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.:  ‘Viola’  (59),  and  a 
‘Frame  of  Sketches,’  come  as  reminders  of  this 
artist’s  rare  sense  of  ideal  beauty  and  sym¬ 
metric  proportion.  Mr.  Rolt,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Frost,  shows  himself  worthy  of  his  master  in 
the  ‘  Sketch  for  the  Picture  to  which  was 
awarded  the  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  in 
1853.’  This  composition,  ‘  Orestes  pursued  by 
Furies,’  strikes  the  eye  as  strangely  removed 
from  the  Art  of  the  present  day,  so  widely 
severed  is  the  classic-sculpturesque  school  of 
the  past  from  the  realistic  manner  which  now 
prevails.  ‘  Head  of  a  Roman  Lady’  (83),  by 
IMr.  S.  Sidley,  is  one  of  those  ideals  which  are 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  nature.  Equally 
hard  is  it  to  believe  that  A.  Ludovici  can  have 
used  an  individual  model  for  either  ‘  Blue 
Eyes’  (167),  or  the  ‘  Coblentz  Peasant- Girl  ’ 
(49).  Likewise  must  be  condemned,  as  mis¬ 
nomers,  ‘An  Influential  Power’  (136),  by  F. 
P.  Shuckard,  and  a  buxom  lass,  whom  Mrs. 
Grierson  pleases  to  call  ‘  Spiritual  Things  ’ 
(85).  Such  Art  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  wholly 
obsolete. 

A  strange  change  has  come  over  Mr.  Lidder- 
dale,  heretofore  commended  for  simple  English 
rustics,  like  ‘  A  Gleaner  ’  (27).  This  student- 
painter  exhibits  no  fewer  than  five  pictures:  one, 
an  artificial  beauty  ‘  In  Black  and  White’  (21) ; 
another  belle,  equally  showy,  ‘A  Spanish  Lady  ’ 
(153)  ;  and  still  a  third,  ‘A  Roman  Girl’  (55), 
taken  from  a  famous  Italian  model  driven  from 
Paris  to  London  by  the  war.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Lidderdale  is  quite  at  home 
in  this  new  sphere  :  the  homely  style  suited  to 
simple  peasants,  was  evidently  entirely  foreign 
tojthe  ways  of  fashion  and  the  show  of  gay 
attire.  ‘La  Filatrice’  (149),  by  G.  F.  Chester, 
is  a  pleasing  figure,  delicately  painted.  A 
vigorous  ‘Egyptian  Woman’  (45),  by  Mr. 
Weatherhead,  may  be  commended. 

Opposed  to  the  above  manners,  sufficiently 
old-fashioned  as  still  to  have  some  slight  care 
for  beauty,  are  new-fangled  ways  which  wander 
perversely  into  paths  the  reverse  of  pleasant¬ 
ness.  Eccentricity  and  ugliness  are  put  forward 
in  this  gallery,  as  elsewhere,  as  incontestible 
proofs  of  genius.  Eccentric,  though  not 
disagreeable,  is  Mr.  Dixon’s  ‘  Only  One, 
Mamma’  (71).  ‘Laziness’  (31),  by  F.  H. 
Potter,  has  character  and  cleverness ;  but  why 
so  black,  so  dirty,  and  obnoxious  ?  ‘  The  Eve 
of  Life’  (66),  by  P.  Jackman,  is  a  picture  of 
that  disordered  desolation  ■v\'hich  might  pass  for 
a  parody  on  Mr.  Orchardson  or  Mr.  Pettie. 
Again,  ‘  The  Eushlight-Maliers  ’  (158),  by  Mr. 


H.  Carter,  is  as  dismal  and  dark  as  if  it  were  the 
object  of  Art  to  make  things  unpleasant. 
Louise  Romer  is  equally  melancholy,  though 
more  artistic,  when  she  cleverly  paints  a  mendi¬ 
cant  to  a  doleful  ditty  by  Miss  Procter — 

“  Now,  scant  in  garb,  a  mendicant, 

She  stretches  forth  her  prayerful  palms.” 

Clever  and  quaint,  as  usual,  are  a  couple  of  small 
contributions  by  C.  Rossiter:  ‘In  Durance 
Vile’  (170),  consists  of  a  fat  old  fellow  doing 
penance  in  the  stocks,  surrounded  by  a  company 
of  mischievous  pigs.  Few  of  our  artists  can 
teU  a  comic  story  with  so  much  point,  sparkle, 
or  conciseness.  It  were  well  if  that  clever 
young  painter,  Mr.  W.  Weekes,  could  emulate 
a  like  neatness:  ‘Shirting  Slack’  (76)  is 
slovenly  in  execution.  Among  the  best  rustic 
subjects  are  ‘  Peeling  Potatoes  ’  (38),  by  T. 
Wade,  and  ‘Mother’s  Hope’  (48),  by  H. 
King.  In  farm-yards,  Mr.  Herring  is  once 
again  unrivalled.  ‘  Cattle  in  the  Snow — Travel¬ 
ling  in  Winter’  (8),  by  C.  Jones,  is  more 
powerful  in  contrast  than  delicate  in  half-tints  . 

Among  landscapes  are  recognised  many 
familiar  styles.  W.  Luker,  J.  W.  Oakes,  E. 
Gill,  H.  Dawson,  and  H.  T.  Dawson,  without 
servilely  repeating  themselves,  do  not  favour  us 
with  absolute  novelties.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
that  W.  L.  Wyllie  is  as  new  as  he  is  prolific  : 
his  style  has  settled  into  a  sameness  which 
seems  to  preclude  advance.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because  of  late  years  no  artist 
has  come  before  the  public  with  promise  of 
greater  resource  or  more  abounding  versatility. 

Sir.  Wyllie’s chief  effort,  ‘  The  South  Foreland’ 
(152),  fails  from  being  imperfectly  carried  out: 
the  execution  betrays  the  haste  of  impatience, 
the  inaccuracy  of  impetuosity.  The  same 
artist  in  other  sketchy,  daring  works  proves 
a  poetic  eye  for  cloudland — an  eye  singularly 
tender  and  delicate  in  the  gradation  of  greys. 

But  Mr.  Wyllie,  if  not  on  his  guard,  will  injure 
his  prospects  by  mannerism.  A  like  danger 
besets  Mr.  Smallfield,  who  seems  to  favour  Bond 
Street  with  landscape  capricci.  ‘  Pearls  of 
Morning’  (162),  being  interpreted,  are  mists 
rising;  while  ‘Evening’s  Veil’  (178)  is  mists 
flying — something  like  clothes  in  the  wind  to 
dry.  The  titles  are  over-strained  and  far¬ 
fetched,  and  the  pictures  without  the  titles  are 
unintelligible.  Far  better  is  ‘  Study  of  Weeds 
and  Wild  Flowers  ’  (90).  Felicitous  and  witty 
is  ‘Autolycus’  (36),  who,  with  the  stealthy  step 
of  a  born  thief,  passes  near  a  green  hedge 
whereon  white  sheets  hang.  It  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  Mr.  SmaUfield  never  strikes 
out  a  new  idea. 

The  second  room  is  in  part  occupied  by 
sketches  and  studies  in  oil — an  innovation 
much  to  be  commended.  A  ‘  Study  of  Lilies  ’ 
(96),  by  Mr.  L.  Smythe,  made  on  the  spot,  and 
never  touched  again,  has  a  freshness,  truth,  and 
pluckiness,  that  puts  to  shame  the  doctored  and 
cooked  products  which,  for  the  most  part, 
disfigure  these  walls.  Also  capital  are  studies 
of  birds  by  Mr.  H.  Bright.  'The  same  artist, 
in  a  drawing  bearing  as  its  title  ‘  Monkeys 
Island  on  the  Thames’  (310),  evinces  talents 
akin  to  the  happiest  drollery  of  George 
Cruikshank.  Mr.  H.  Bright,  in  these  days  of 
comic  papers,  might  evidently  make  for  himself 
a  career.  Another  drawing,  no  less  rich 
and  racy,  in  the  same  humorous  vein,  is  ‘  The 
Wolf  and  the  Crane  ’  (333),  by  Ernest  Griset, 
an  artist  who  has  made  his  talents  favourably 
known  by  illustrations  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
This  fourth  and  last  room,  entirely  devoted  to 
water-colour  drawings,  contains  other  works 
worthy  of  note,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
contributions  by  G.  E.  Hicks,  Dalziel,  J.  H. 
Barnes,  W.  Hall,  and  Helen  Stigand.  Land¬ 
scapes  highly  wrought  and  pretty  in  colour 
will  be  observed  with  interest  as  contributions 
from  the  brother  of  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.  Also  | 

must  not  be  forgotten,  ‘  Gladys  ’  (266)  and  i 

‘  Zosine  ’  (342),  by  Maude  and  Emily  Alldridge  I 
— drawings  distinguished  above  their  fellows  by 
originality  of  motive  and  mastery  of  hand. 

This  Old  Bond  Street  Gallery  will,  it  is  said, 
in  the  future  be  well  sustained;  and  all  must 
confess  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The 
apartments  are  to  be  enlarged,  and  thus  the 
exhibition  will  be  made  more  attractive  to  both 
artists  and  visitors. 
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!  MIXOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  HOXTH. 

1 

The  Ixterxatioxal  Exhibition  of 
1S71.  There  have  been  rumours  of  au 
intention  to  postpone  the  Exhibition  “  on 
account  of  the  war.”  It  is  now  announced 
as  certain  to  take  place  next  year ;  the 
resolution  is  on  the  whole  wise ;  France 
j  is  the  only  country  that  will  be  “  shut 
i  out ;  ”  but  even  from  France  many  con- 
1  tributions  may  be  expected  ;  for  nearly 
!  all  the  French  fahricants  have  agents  in 
.  England,  and  their  “  stock  ”  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.*  Certainly,  however,  the  Em- 
1  piro — or  the  Republic — will  be  greatly 

1  missed  from  the  competition.  Yet  the 

,  collection  cannot  but  be  one  of  much 

excellence ;  it  will  contain,  perhaps,  a 
!  greater  number  of  Art-gems  than  any 

1  previous  exhibition  —  comparing  the  ex¬ 

tent  of  the  Art  “at  hand  ”  with  those  that 

■  have  preceded  it.  A  circular  has  been 
issued  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  I.vTERXATioxAi.  EXHIBITION'  OP  1871. — Artists,  manu- 
f:ictnrers,  .and  others,  who  have  not  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  .admitted  as  exhibitors  in  1871,  are  requested 
to  do  so  before  the  10th  of  November  next.” 

It  is  accompanied  by  this  announce¬ 
ment  : — 

“I.  Her  M.ajesty  the  Queen  has  been  graeiously 
ple,ased  to  notify  to  her  M.ajesty’s  commissioners  her 
intention  to  oficr  a  Prize  of  £40  (1,000  francs)  for  the 
licst  F.in  exhibited  in  tlie  International  Exhibition  of 
j  1871.  being  either  a  work  of  painting,  or  carving,  or  a 

1  combination  of  both,  and  executed  by  a  female  artist  or 

artists  under  twent\'-flve  years  of  age,  subject  to  the  oon- 
1  ditions  mentioned  below. 

i  “II.  Mrs.  Herbert  Taylor  offers  a  Prize  of  £25  for  the 

■  second  b''st  Fan. 

“HI.  The  Lady  ComeUa  Guest  and  the  Baroness 
Meyer  de  Rothschild  each  offer  a  Prize  of  £10  for  the 
two’  F.ins  next  in  the  order  of  merit. 

“  n".  These  Prizes  wiU  be  awarded,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  .as  those  decided  on  by  her  Majesty  for  the 
tlrst  I’rize.” 

Our  preparations  will  be  made  in  due  time 
to  Report  this  Exhibition  with  illustration.s 
— fully,  after  the  manner  of  oui’  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  “  exposition  ”  in  Paris  in 
1S67 ;  not  so  extensively,  but  sufficiently 
so:  we  shall  no  doubt  engrave  a  majority 
of  the  best,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  suggestive  of  the  various  works  “  ex¬ 
posed  ”  by  England  and  other  nations  of  the 
world,  commencing  the  work  with  the 
month  of  May,  1871.  With  that  view  we 
a.sk  communications  from  producers  of  Art¬ 
works  :  as  heretofore,  no  cost  whatever  will 
be  incurred  liy  the  manufacturer,  beyond 
that  of  the  jffiotograph  or  drawing  from 
which  our  engraving  will  be  made. 

Mu.  Foley  has  been  many  days  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  Albert  Testimonial  in  Hyde 
J’ark;  ho  ver4’  wisely  placed  his  model 
where  the  marble  statue  is  destined  to  bo, 
and  found  that,  though  it  was  perfectly 
right  while  in  his  studio,  it  is  entirely 
wrong  when  fixed  in  po.sition  :  seen  at  a 
distance  or  from  below  it  had  a  distorted 
churaefer :  he  was  therefore  compelled  to 
make  several  import.ant  changes— cutting 
the  figure  into  two  jiarts,  and  elongating 
it  hv  about  sixteen  inches.  The  result 
will  be,  that  although  it  will  now  bo  “  all 
wrong”  in  his  studio,  it  will  bo  “all  right” 
when  place<l  in  position. 

The  Wateu-Colouu  .Society.— ^Messrs. 
E.  Rurne  Jones  and  F.  W.  Rurton  are 
reported  to  have  resigned  their  positions  as 
m  nibt.r.s  of  this  Society. 

A.v  Exhibition  of  Wateu-Colouu 
Pi'  TUUE.s  will  be  ojiened  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  month,  in  the  gallorj'  of 
the  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters, 

•  v.v.  ),  i-.- 1 4  ,  f  fino  Kpccimcn.s  of  the  Art 

ae<l  Art-in'BiPtry  of  i  liinco  will  be  atimiilntc'l  to  con- 
tribute  larv'ly  from  tb-'  ;r  f  ii-  rtion.-  :  if  th.it  i*  done,  os 

1  it  mny  be  done,  FiJini  ■  wil;  i  '■  well  repr‘-«cntcHl ;  for 

,  JbfTf  are  in  thi:  tli  ■ '.ind”  of  i. .  bf=f  work.a  — 

i  roo<Tit  siviiiiailioa*,  or  pu:c;.  !  V.i  at  tho  Lxliibition  of 

1 

Pall  Mall ;  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  devoted  to  a  truly  worthy  object — the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  recently  erected  at  Veutnor,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Many  gentlemen  who 
take  much  interest  in  the  institution  have 
contributed  liberally  to  the  exhibition : 
among  them  we  may  mention — Messrs. 
Quilter,  W.  and  C.  J.  Leaf,  Lewis  Pocock, 
F.  W.  Cozens,  Prescott  Hewett,  W.  Ellis, 
A.  Burton,  Lord  Eversley,  the  possessors 
of  a  large  number  of  drawings  by  the  best 
artists  of  our  water-colour  school,  some  of 
whom  are  also  contributors,  as  Mr.  E. 
Tayler,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Topham.  As  the 
collection  will  undoubtedly  be  good,  so  we 
trust  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  on  whose  behalf  it  is  promoted. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. — To  the  new 
edifice  now  progressing  towards  comple¬ 
tion,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  mar¬ 
ble  bust  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  and 
surgeon,  Oheselden  (one  of  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  on  the  staff  of  that  charity 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century),  has  been 
presented  by  a  number  of  the  former 
pupils  of  that  institution,  as  “  The  Old 
Students’  Grift.”  We  record  this  fact  with 
great  pleasure,  showing,  as  it  does,  the 
admirable  esprit  de  corps  actuating  the  large 
body  of  professional  men,  recognising  old 
St.  Thomas’s  as  their  alma  mater,  and 
testifying  to  their  desire  to  cherish  the 
memories  and  associations  of  their  student- 
life.  In  saying  the  execution  of  the  bust 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  we 
give  a  guarantee  for  its  merit  as  a  work  of 
Art. 

Chapter-House  at  Westminster. — 
Tho  work  of  restoration  of  this  noble 
chapter  -  house  has  been  for  some  time 
suspended.  The  windows — six  large  ones, 
each  occupying  nearly  the  whole  side  of 
the  octagonal  structure,  and  one  half- 
length,  over  the  doorway  leading  to  the 
cloisters — are  glazed,  and  the  flood  of  white 
light  is  such  as  to  show  that  stained  glass 
was  an  alRbut  indispensable  luxury  for  the 
relief  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  a  glorious 
adornment  in  our  largely-lighted  Gothic 
structures.  One  side  alone  is  unpierced. 
Tho  sculpture,  as  far  as  it  remains,  is  rich 
and  bold.  The  lofty  and  graceful  central 
shaft,  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  admirably 
repaired;  and  the  marble  shafts  of  the 
smaller  arches  have  also  been  re-polished, 
although  at  present  they  are  covered  with 
a  protecting  coat  of  wax.  The  gutters  of 
the  roof  are  unfixed ;  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  this  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  should  be  completed  out  of  hand,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  winter.  The  rude 
wooden  panelling  is  left  around  the  base  of 
the  chajiter-house.  Appropriately  carved 
oak  stalls  and  canopies  should  here  be 
fixed.  Nor  will  tho  restoration  do  justice 
to  the  skill  of  the  architect,  or  repay  the 
care  of  tho  Doan  and  Chapter,  if  funds  are 
not  forthcoming  to  provide  stained-glass, 
or,  at  tho  least,  (jrisuilles,  for  the  windows. 
We  long  to  see  this  cradle  of  tho  English 
constitution  tolm,  teres,  atque  roUmdus. 

Exhibition  in  Rehalf  of  the  Desti¬ 
tute  Erench  Peasants. — We  have  great 
satisfaction  in  stating  that  tho  hint  which 
we  took  occasion  to  suggest  in  our  last 
number,  as  to  the  propriety  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  i'lxhibition  in  Rond  Street  in  favour 
of  the  German  sufferers  by  the  war  by 
another  in  behalf  of  tho  French,  has 
occurred  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
Mr.  Wallis  has  veiy  kindly  consented  to 
place,  for  a  limited  time,  the  first  floor 
of  his  galleries  in  Pall  Mall  (in  addition 
to  making  a  handsome  donation)  at  the 

disposal  of  the  committee  formed  for  this 
purpose.  The  direct  object  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  Erench 
peasants  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the 
war,  who,  if  they  escape  shot  and  shell,  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  dying  by  famine. 

M.  Gerome,  who  is  in  England,  has 
promised  his  valuable  aid.  Of  the  many 
applications  made  to  English  artists  for 
support,  not  one,  we  rejoice  to  be  told,  has 
been  met  by  a  refusal.  We  call  on  our 
friends  to  support  this  worthy  endeavour 
by  contributions  of  works  of  Art,  by  dona¬ 
tions,  and  by  a  visit  to  the  gallery ;  which 
will  be  opened  at  too  late  a  date  to  allow 
of  our  giving  an  account  of  its  contents  in 
the  present  number  of  tho  Art-Journal. 

Waifs  from  the  Seat  of  War. — The 
managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  admir¬ 
ably  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  public 
for  information  as  to  the  terrible  war  now 
raging  almost  within  earshot  of  our  coasts. 

Few  things  could  tend  more  vividly  to 
bring  home  to  the  imagination  the  incidents 
of  the  contest,  than  a  visit  to  the  Sydenham 
nave.  In  one  place  is  a  collection  of  in¬ 
struments  of  slaughter — the  Ohassepot, 
the  needle-gun,  ourown  admirably-finished, 
but  rather  over- delicate,  Martini-Henry 
rifle;  the  Soper  breech-loader — a  weapon 
more  fitted,  we  should  judge,  for  actual 
service  than  almost  any  other — and  models 
of  the  Blakely  and  the  Moucreif  guns.  Close 
by  are  effigies  of  Erench  and  German 
soldiers,  of  the  different  arms  of  the  service. 

It  seems  almost  intended  as  a  satire  upon 
the  Christianity,  the  civilisation,  and  the 
humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  see 
these  elaborate  instruments  of  slaughter 
intermingled  with  samples  of  “  human 
bee-hives,”  and  with  specimens  of  the 
waxen  masonry  of  the  industrious  and  un¬ 
boasting  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  armed 
only  for  defence.  Close  by  a  table  bearing 
a  golden  honeycomb,  is  another  covered 
with  relics  of  the  fields  of  Woerth  or  of 
Sedan — knapsacks  and  kepis;  sabre  bay¬ 
onets,  rusted,  not  with  water ;  and  bullets 
beaten  out  of  shape.  In  another  part  of 
the  building  is  a  large  map  of  the  seat  of 
war;  drawn,  it  is  true,  before  the  idea 
that  the  country  westward  of  Paris  could 
possess  any  military  interest.  Then  we 
have  a  bold  and  intelligible  block-plan  of 
Paris.  No  one  can  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  without  forming  a  most 
truthful  idea  of  the  terrors  of  the  war. 

University  College.  —  “We  under¬ 
stand,”  says  tho  Building  News,”  that  Mr. 

W.  Cave  Thomas  has  completed  the  designs 
on  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  decoration  of  the  Elaxman 
Hall,  at  London  University  College.  The 
most  important  consist  of  three  colossal 
figures  of  Homer,  Pythagoras,  and  Apelles, 
as  representing  Literature,  Science,  and 

Art,  and  are  intended  to  fill  the  three 
recessed  spaces  above  the  reliefs  of  Elax¬ 
man  which  adorn  the  walls.  The  eight 
compartments  of  the  dome  Mr.  Thomas 
proposes  to;  fill  with  figures,  supporting 
medallions,  containing  the  greatest  names 
in  literature,  science,  and  Art.  The  public 
is  indebted  to  the  Graphic  Society  for  this 
scheme  of  decoration.  In  the  adjoining 
hall  of  University  College,  Mr.  Armitage 
has  just  completed  the  decoration  of  the 
waUs  with  monochrome  painting.  The 
first  series  of  pictures  occupies  one  half  the 
hall,  and  represents  the  late  Crabb  Robin¬ 
son  and  his  most  eminent  friends.  The 
second  series,  occupying  the  remainder  of 
the  hall,  represents  the  founders  of  the 
institution. 

Lectures  at  South  Kensington. — Dr. 

G.  G.  Zerffi  commenced  on  the  11th  of 
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last  montli,  in  tlie  theatre  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  a  course  of  forty  lectures  on  the 
“Historical  Development  of  Ornamental 
Art,”  to  which  students  in  training, 
national  scholars,  and  “free  students”  of 
the  Department,  will  be  admitted  without 
payment ;  but  the  pubhc,  on  payment 
of  10s.  for  each  sessional  course  of 
twenty  lectures,  and  15s.  for  the  complete 
course  of  forty.  The  time  of  delivery  is 
on  each  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock. 

Where  are  the  Statues  ? — We  desire 
to  know — if  any  intelligent  and  enlightened 
correspondent  can  inform  us — what  has 
become  of  certain  statues  that  have  been 
“commissioned”  during  the  last  few 
years  ?  For  examples :  where  is  the  ‘  ‘  W’^ est- 
end  statue  of  Peel,”  for  which  several 
thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  ?  What 
mischance  has  happened  to  the  statue  of 
Brunei,  that  was  to  have  been  placed  in 
Palace  Yard  ?  Other  statues  of  other 
engineers.  Lock  and  Stevenson,  destined 
for  the  same  site,  what  has  become  of 
them  ?  Where  is  the  Palmerston  statue — 
melted  down  yet,  or  waiting  orders  at  the 
foundry  ? — orders  never  to  be  sent !  Where 
is  the  statue  of  Mendelssohn,  long  ago  sub¬ 
scribed  for  ?  Above  all,  and  in  particular, 
what  has  been  done,  is  doing,  or  to  be  done, 
as  regards  the  amount  brought  together  to 
perpetuate  a  memory  of  the  Shakspere  ter¬ 
centenary  ?  What  have  the  honourable 
honorary  secretaries  done  in  this  matter  ? 

Daniel  Maclise. — A  memoir  of  Daniel 
Maclise  is  in  the  press  :  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cherished  of 
his  friends,  Justin  O.  Driscoll,  Esq.,  an 
eminent  Irish  barrister.  He  has  collected 
a  mass  of  information  concerning  the  great 
artist,  and  will  do  full  justice  to  his  memory. 
The  book,  however,  will  not  be  a  large  one. 

The  British  Archhsological  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  their  Congress  at  Hereford,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pleasant  task  of  unearthing 
the  antiquities  in  that  locality.  The  in¬ 
teresting  and  learned  address  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  ChandosWren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  M.P., 
opening  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
on  Monday,  Sept.  5th,  bore  ample  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  value  of  archieology,  not 
only  to  history,  but  to  Art  in  its  widest 
sense  ;  and,  in  illustration  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  of  such  studies,  aptly  quoted 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  says  “  time  con¬ 
ferred  dignity  upon  the  most  trifling  thing 
that  resisteth  his  power.” 

Mr.  Earrer,  an  American  artist,  has 
submitted  to  us  a  large  number  of  drawings 
and  some  paintings,  the  results  of  a  tour  in 
several  of  the  provinces  of  England,  with 
which  he  is  about  to  return  to  the  States. 
They  are  of  very  great  merit :  he  has 
studied  nature  well  and  carefully ;  seen 
with  an  artist’s  eye  the  peculiar  rural 
beauties  of  England,  its  homesteads,  woods, 
and  lanes,  with  its  lordly  mansions  and 
patrician  trees  : — he  will  take  home  a  full 
portfolio  of  its  peculiar  graces  and  gran¬ 
deurs  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  all  Art- 
lovers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Possession  versus  Law.  — Ominous  news 
for  the  French  Galleries  of  Art  leaks 
out  from  the  military  orders  of  the  day. 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed,  we 
are  told,  to  examine  what  works  of  Art 
found  in  France  are  of  German  origin,  or 
of  former  German  ownerships ;  and,  if  so, 
how  they  came  to  France.  The  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  sixty  years  tenure,  often  the  only 
title  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  robberies  of 
the  first  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  are 
held,  will  not  be  accepted  as  irreversible. 
If  the  reverse  of  wrong  be  right,  there  are 
many  Art-treasures  long  held  by  France 
that  may  be  borne  again  across  the  frontier. 


Crayon-Portraits. — Mr.  F.  Piercy  has 
shown  us  some  excellent  life-size  portraits, 
drawn  in  crayons,  with  great  spirit  and 
delicacy,  and  altogether  in  a  style  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass.  The  likenesses, 
moreover,  are  most  truthful,  as  we  can 
testify  with  regard  to  two  of  the  portraits, 
— of  individuals  whom  we  know  personally. 

Lord  Lawrence. — It  is  intended  to 
erect  at  Calcutta  a  statue  of  this  eminent 
and  estimable  soldier- statesman  :  a  large 
sum  has  been  subscribed,  and  several 
British  sculptors  have  been  applied  to  for 
estimates. 

Freemasons’  Hall. — A  testimonial  in 
honour  of  the  Building  Committee  has  been 
placed  in  the  Hall ;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
sculptor,  Joseph  Durham,  A.B.A.,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bust  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  Havers, 
and  medallions  of  the  other  members  of  the 
board,  arranged  with  artistic  skill,  and  the 
best  possible  effect. 

Embellishment  of  London. — An  im¬ 
provement,  second  only  to  the  opening  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  road  to  West¬ 
minster,  is  now  partially  completed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  former  cul  de  sac  of 
Whitehall  Place,  to  the  foot  of  Charing 
Cross  Bridge.  The  amount  of  light  and 
air  given  by  this  new  piercing  of  the  fringe 
of  houses  is  surprising.  The  access  is  more 
open,  and  will,  we  expect,  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  used  than  that  from  the  Westminster 
Bridge  Eoad.  At  the  Embankment  end  of 
the  New  Street  the  hoard-fences  look  still 
forbidding,  but  the  outlook  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  Street  is  worthy  of  a  great  capital. 
We  have  in  this  line  an  unexpected  and 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  great  river-parade. 

Improved  Light. — Artists  and  men  of 
letters,  above  all  others,  require  a  strong, 
yet  steady,  light :  if  they  must  use  gas,  it 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  have  it  clear,  and 
not  “  flickering :  ”  by  the  ordin ary  ‘  ‘  burners  ’  ’ 
this  is  rarely  obtained.  We  have  seen  ex¬ 
periments  with  “  Monier’s  gas-burners” 
that  seem  to  give  us  all  we  desire — a  light 
brilliant,  yet  not  fierce,  which  burns  with 
entire  steadiness,  casting  little  or  no 
shadow,  radiating  no  heat,  and  certainly 
greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  light  pro¬ 
curable  by  the  modes  usually  adopted. 
The  patent  is  in  extensive  use  in  many 
large  establishments,  where  the  “saving” 
is  very  considerable ;  and  certificates  have 
been  issued,  testifying  to  its  great  merit, 
both  in  London  and  Paris  (for  it  is  a  French 
invention,  the  agent  in  this  country  being 
M.  F.  Dalau) ;  but  for  domestic  uses,  and 
in  private  apartments,  it  is  at  least  equally 
well  adapted 

University  College  Art-schools. — 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Herbert, 
E.A.,  has  undertaken  to  conduct — for  a 
time,  at  least — the  Schools  of  Art  founded 
under  the  Slade  bequest  at  University 
College,  Gower  Street. 

M^vny  French  Artists  of  great  genius 
and  high  repute  are  now  in  London,  in 
most  cases  with  their  families ;  among 
them  is  M.  Adolphe  Yvon,  who  ranks 
with  the  foremost  painters  of  his  country. 
His  war-pictures  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  of  his  works ;  they  are  records 
of  French  triumphs,  principally  in  the 
Crimea.  M.  Yvon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
painted  the  great  picture  —  great  as  to 
merit  as  well  as  size — for  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
New  York — ‘  The  Apotheosis  of  America.’ 
The  artist  will,  no  doubt,  receive  commis¬ 
sions  while  resident  in  London ;  but  his 
immediate  intention  is  to  establish,  with 
his  lady,  an  Academy  for  ladies,  where 
they  may  be  taught — and  certainly  will  be 
taught,  if  the  opportunity  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of — the  highest  elements  of  Art  under 


the  best  possible  auspices.  Teachers  of 
that  class  and  order  are  greatly  needed  in 
England  :  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  any 
lady,  who  is  seeking  a  competent  master, 
how  and  where  to  obtain  one.  The  want 
has  been  long  felt,  and  often  complained 
of :  we  believe  M.  Yvon  can  remove  it ; 
and  that  lessons  dictated  by  his  mind  and 
hand  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  fair  student,  or  the  more  advanced 
artist.  M.  Yvon  is  not  yet  settled  among 
us  ;  but  we  can  transmit  to  him  any  com¬ 
munication  we  may  receive.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

M.  Eimmel  has  again  issued  his  graceful 
little  almanac — for  1871.  As  heretofore, 
it  is  designed  and  also  printed  by  M. 
Cheret.  The  theme  this  year  chosen  is  the 
heroines  of  the  French  poets,  Corneille, 
Eacine,  Moliere,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Alfred  de  Musset.  We  have,  therefore, 
six  fancy  portraits,  charmingly  drawn,  and 
printed  in  colours.  Whether  regarded  as 
a  pretty  toy,  an  agreeable  acquisition  to 
the  drawing-room  table,  or  a  veritable 
almanac,  carefully  arranged  as  a  guide  for 
the  year,  it  will  be  equally  acceptable ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  perfume  it  exhales. 

J.  A.  Ehodes  :  The  Workman’s  Exhi¬ 
bition.  —  There  have  been  several  new 
contributors :  one  of  whom  we  specially 
desire  to  introduce  to  our  readers.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Ehodes,  of  Sheffield,  is  a  manufacturer, 
but  he  is  also  a  “  workman,”  for  the  works 
he  exhibits  are  of  his  own  “make;” 
although  he  has  assistants  (whose  names 
he  gives),  who  engrave  for  him.  With  one 
exception — a  very  beautiful  tea-service  of 
silver,  “ornamented”  with  gold — his  pro¬ 
ductions  are  plated :  these  he  shows  in 
great  variety — fruit-spoons,  pickle-forks, 
ice-tongs,  fish-carvers,  sugar- sifters,  nip¬ 
pers  for  sardines,  grape-scissors,  salt  cellars 
and  spoons,  and  other  accessories  of  the 
table.  Mr.  Ehodes  designs  as  well  as 
makes,  and,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  me¬ 
chanic,  he  demands  a  warm  compliment  at 
our  hands:  every  object  he  exhibits  is  a 
work  of  merit,  designed  with  sound  know¬ 
ledge,  and  finished, with  admirable  skill :  as 
examples  of  workmanship  they  have  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  that  have  emanated 
from  the  great  town  of  “hardware.”  It 
is  to  the  effort — worked  out  with  such 
entirely  satisfactory  results — to  combine 
elegance  and  utility  with  very  little 
increase  of  cost — that  we  desire  to  direct 
public  attention  ;  and  especially  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  duty  de¬ 
volves  upon  him  of  awarding  “  honoui's.” 
Mr.  Ehodes,  for  example,  shows  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fork :  it  is  really  a  work  of  Art ; 
thoroughly  graceful,  while  convenience  is 
in  no  degree  sacrificed.  The  same  pattern 
— “the  Alexandra” — (adapted  from  me¬ 
diaeval  ornament)  is  used  in  other  articles. 
In  short,  for  excellence  of  design,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  finish,  and  quality  of  workmanship, 
these  are  the  best  objects  of  their  order 
that  have  ever  been  sent  by  Sheffield  into 
the  vast  world,  to  which  that  town  con¬ 
tributes  an  annual  supply  of  millions. 

Noiseless  London. — The  traveller  in  a 
public  vehicle  along  Cheapside,  coming 
from  the  east,  is  startled  when  he  approaches 
the  black  effigy  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  by  a 
sudden  explosion.  He  seeks  for  the  causa 
in  alarm.  It  is  only  that  he  has  got  on 
the  stones  again.  In  his  smooth  and 
noiseless  passage  from  the  Mansion  House 
he  has  forgotten  the  customary  curse  of 
London  driving,  and  he  returns  to  it  with 
dismay.  We  have  yet  to  test  the  asphalte 
through  the  winter,  and  to  note  its  beha¬ 
viour  in  frost,  and  in  “greasy”  weather. 
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places  -with  ^vhicli  we  are  familiar;  so  with 
IvE  \  iili  n  b.  “  Scotland  ;  ”  there  is  nothing  new  to  chronicle 

-  in  either  land — no,  nothing  “  new  ”  in  the  dear 

Les  ruoMEXABES  BE  Paris,  Bois  BE  BOULOGNE,  old  Countries,  but  a  great  deal  that  “new”  eyes 
Bois  BE  Vincennes,  Parcs,  Squares,  Bou-  can  see,  and  which  old  eyes  fail  to  perceive. 
LEVARBs.  Par  A.  Alehanb.  Published  Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  visited  one  of  the 
bv  J.  Eotiischelb,  Paris  et  Leipzig ;  R.  finest  ruins  in  England,  and  were  expressing 
IIarbwicke  London.  °nr  sense  of  enjoyment  to  our  guide,  an  aged 

’  man  who  pattered  over  “the  this”  and  “the 

Most  of  oxir  readers  "xx'!!!  proDaply  remeTnoer  that,”  the  names  of  choir  and  cloister—**  Ah 
that  last  year  we  gave  a  notice  of  two  or  thiee  t  responded,  **  I’m  very  glad  you  and 

of  the  cai'liest  parts  of  this  truly  magnifacent  come  admire  t’ould  place,  but  I  see 

publication,  with  a  few  examples  oi  the  many  nothing  in  it !  ” 

pictorial  illustrations  which  are  introduced  into  When  we  returned  to  the  first  page,  and 

it.  Just  before  all  intercourse  ceased  between  commenced  reading  on  steadily,  we  found 
what  present  appearances  justify  us  in  calling  something  new,  or  something  newly  put,  crop 
“  the  doomed  city  and  the  outer  world,  a  few  every  leaf.  An  American  does  not  see 

more  _  parts  reached  us,  completmg  the  de-  with  our  eyes.  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  are  the  eyes 
scnption  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  events  g^j.g  g£  ^  trapper  on  the  vast  prairie  : 

of  the  last  few  weeks  inipart  a  melancholy  gj^g  gggg  hears — what  (dullards  that  we  are) 

interest  to  these  pages,  both  in  the  text  and  neither  see  nor  hear. 

the  profusion  of  illustrations  which  accompany  jj^g  Hawthorne  takes  leave  of  the  Trosachs 

them  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  read  and  c.xamine  with  the  following  compliment  to  our  country, 
them  without  a  sigh  for  the  desolation  already  which  we  receive  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of 
made  in  every  part  of  this  beautiful  and  most  Huth,  and  with  sincere  gratitude  to  the  fair 

attractive  locality ;  and  the  yet  further  luin  to  American  for  the  graceful  and  eloquent  recog- 
which  Pans  and  its  environs  seem  destined,  as  nition.  “What  a  country  is  Great  Britain! 
much,  perhaps,  from  those  whose  proud  boast  gyery  atom  of  it  is  a  jewel.  History  and  poetry 
they  have  long  teen  as  from  the  hostile  forces  transmute  into  precious  stones  every  particle 
encamped  about  the  city.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  gf  Qne  cannot  look  abroad  or  plant 

hoped  that  the  remaining  portions  of  tE®  work  j^jg  ^  thousand  illustrious  shades  spring 

are  so  far  advanced  that  when  peace  shMl  again  jjgfore  him;  noble  deeds  and  creations  of 

visit  unhappy  France,  the  whole  may  be  com-  genius  make  it  fairy- land ;  and  full  as  it  is  of 
pletcd  in  the_  same  comprehensive  and  most  Hches,  it  is  so  small  that  we  can  fold  our  arms 
elegant  form  in  which  _  the  parts  already  pub-  g  Britannia  !  ” 

hshed  have  made  their  appearance ;  for  no  jjgj.g  ^j^an  half  of  this  large  octavo  is  filled 

expense  has  evidently  been  spared  to  render  with  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  Italian  journal.  Every 
them  in  everj’  respect  valuable.  It  will_  take  artist,  at  all  events  every  artist  who  has  lived 
more  than  one  or  two  generations  to  repair  the  ^ome,  or  even  visited  it  for  a  short  time, 

matenal  damage  that  has  recently  been  perpe-  £gg^  jndined  to  believe  he  knows  as  much 

trated  around  >f  not  in,  the  city ;  and  the  men  about  the  place  and  pictures  as  any  lady  can’; 
and  women  of  the  future  will  have  to  refer  to  jg,.  g^g^  ^j^g  enriched 

,1.  Alphand  s  costly  to  karn  whf^  the  ^j^jg  accomplished  woman’s  thoughts  and 

sceneiy  of  the  now  beleapered  Pans  was  before  feelings,  and  the  treasures  he  has  sebn  cannot 
the  eagles  of  1  riissia  settled  round  about  it.  fg  ^g  again  placed  before  him  with  invigor- 

ihe  plan  and  scope  ot  the  work  w'ere  sum-  a,ted  beauty 
ciciitly  explained  in  our  previous  notice  ;  we  ^yg  ^g  ^4  ^g  j^^^g  gg  g 

pn  now  only  speak  in  general  terms-and  it  g^  pigrence  is  hardly  second  to 

i. s  scarcely  ncccssRiy  to  do  rnore  of  the  pro-  Rome  in  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  admiration ;  and  she 

grass  the  author  has  since  made  with  it.  aiis  gives  true  and  tender  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 

i>  l^amoiis  for  sending  forth  hires  ffir®  persons,  as  well  as  places :  thatof  Mrs.  Browning 

will  certainly  take  its  place  in  the  category.  jg  ^gj.£j^y  gf  g^^g  ^  sweetest  women,  and 

-  most  true  poets,  that  have  glorified  our  age ; 

Notes  in  Englanb  anb  Italy.  By  Mrs.  ^5*^ 

Hawthorne.  Published  by  Sameson  Low  mod®  of  working,  are  very  interesting  In 
^  (jg  siiort,  the  volume  contains  a  vast  deal  that  is 

!  .  good,  and,  what  is  more,  new. 

Before  wc  introduce  this  new,  yet  accomplished, 

1  aullior  to  our  readers,  wo  may  briefly  state  the 

1  r*  a- ons  why  we  hail  her  advent  with  more  than  „  v 

:  1  ■iii]ni''ii  iiifr  rest.  In  her  maiden-days  Mrs.  Designs  eor  Lace-Making.  By  o.H.  Lilla 

Hawthorne  bore  a  name  embalmed  in  the  IlAiLtyONE.  London:  Printed,  for  Private 

1.1  art,-  of  all  jihilaritliropists.  iSho  was  Miss  Distribution,  bj^  E.  J.  Francis. 

lyabody-  a  rt  lativc  of  him  whose  princely  This  beautiful  volume  of  designs  for  lace- 

!  liV"  rality  has  done  much  for  the  jioor  both  of  making  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 

1  England  and  America.  ^Moreover,  Jlrs.  Haw-  many  ladies  who  are  interested  in  the  revival  of 

1  thorm  haHar-lairn  to  notice  in  iha  ylr/-Jouni(il ;  the  ancient  and  beautiful  Art,  which  served  to 

1  I'  i-  h(  fore  In  r  happy  union  with  the  aullior  wile  away  so  many  tedious  hours  in  days  gone 

1  who-o  honoun  d  name  she  bears,  she  had  dis-  by,  when  our  females  of  the  olden  time  were 

1  tinguished  h<  rse]fa.s  an  arti-t,  though  her  w'ifoly  less  learned  in  book-lore,  and  more  skilled  in 

1  and  maternal  duties  found  her  other  occupation,  women’s  craft  of  needle  and  spinning-wheel, 

1  \\  hile  I'siding  in  Dresden,  Mrs.  Hawthonic  than  in  this  busy  nineteenth  century. 

,  arr.inged  “  I’asaagi  s  from  the  English  Note-  From  the  pen  of  an  artist  and  a  lady,  it  re- 

Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,”  a  valuable  moves  the  long-felt  difficulty  of  obtaining  really 
aildition  to  our  literature,  in  two  volumes,  first  anticiiio  and  artistic  jiattcrns  ;  those  hitherto 
puhlish'  rl  in  New  ^'ork,  and  since  issued  to  the  obtainable  being  either  the  productions  of  the 
English  imhlic  by  Strahan  k  Co.:  the  elegant  crochet  or  tatting- worker,  or  the  inventions  of 
and  eloquent  preface  i/>  these  “  iiassages  ”  gave  modern  and  perverted  taste, 
e.-irm  st  of  mm  h  r  of  composition,  and  the  The  beautiful  specimens  before  us  of  Point 

1  manner  in  whic  h  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  literary  do  Venise,  English  point,  Genoese  point,  and 

“lemains"  wf;re  gathered  together  evinced  Fine  Italian  point  of  the  seventeenth  century 

i  mc,r''  judgme  nt  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  will  be  a  treasure  to  those  who  desire  to 

1  r.f  c-dit'TS.  But  though  it  may  he  said  !\Irs.  rcjuoduce  some  of  the  daintiest  work  it  is 

j  H.iwtliorne  was  (radled  and  nursed  hy  Art  j.ohsible  to  imagine— work  of  which  the  very 

j  and  Liieiature,  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  iiTcgularities  are  more  charming  than  the 

1  vcTiturc-d  to  stand  alone.  \\  e  accord  her  a  monotonous  and  wearisome  imitations  that 

1  g:  ate  ful  welcome,  and  hid  her  write  books  aricl  alone  are  possible  in  machine-made  lace.  One 

j. rc-ijxr;  for  her  quiver  is  full  of  wcll-feathc  red  or  two  of  the  designs  might,  and  probably 

ariows,  not  ti]>pcd  with  envy,  hatred,  or  any  have  been,  cojiied  from  old  Vandyke  ;  and  the 

i.iii  haritableness,  hut  fledged  hy  singularly  hc’aiitiful  jiatterns,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  of 

(1>  ir  ]>crc»]itions,  .and  a  most  vivid  appreciation  Belgian  and  Neapolitan  cushion-lace,  make  all 

c,f  whatever  is  true  and  beautiful.  who  delight  in  the  fancy  labours  of  the  needle 

Before  we  comme  nced  to  read,  we  turned  over  long  to  reproduce  their  delicate  and  filmy 
the  pages  of  “Notes  in  England;” — all  the  old  tissues. 

The  designs  are  admirably  printed  by  “  the 
photo-chromo-lithographic  ”  process,  thus  en¬ 
suring  a  more  perfect  and  faultless  copy  of  the 
delicate  patterns  than  we  have  yet  seen  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  other  manner:  they  are  shown 
distinctly  on  a  black  or  coloured  ground,  and 
thus  the  labour  of  recopying  the  pattern  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lace-maker  is  much  reduced. 
Especially  beautiful  for  delicacy  and  finish  are 
plates  11,  19,  and  40. 

This  elegant  volume  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  artistic  needle- women  who  are  thoroughly 
weary  of  the  monstrosities  of  Berlin  work,  and 
the  comparatively  coarse  imitations  which 
crochet  or  tatting  can  only  produce. 

The  Legend  of  Christian  Art  Illustrated 

IN  the  Statues  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Akmfield,  M.A.,  Minor 
Canon  of  Salisbury.  Published  bj'-  Sime- 
KiN,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London:  Brown 
&  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  “  Sacred  and  Legendary 

Art,”  and  M.  Rio,  in  his  “  Chiistian  Art,”  of 
which  a  translation  into  our  own  language  was 
published  a  few  years  ago,  have  introduced  us, 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  to  the  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Armfield  gives  only  limited  atten¬ 
tion.  He  does  not,  however,  profess  to  do 
more  than  take  such  a  view  of  it  as  is  suggested 
by  the  series  of  sculptured  figures  that  orna¬ 
ment  the  western  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral : 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in 
four  tiers  on  the  turrets,  and  over  the  great 
doorway  and  the  buttresses  on  each  side. 
Among  them  may  be  noted  the  majority  of 
those  holy  men  and  women  of  old  ordinarily 
included  in  the  Catholic  calendar  of  saints  and 
martyrs  ;  and  it  is  the  history  of  these  which 

Mr.  Armfield  has  briefly  sketched  out :  they 
represent,  he  says,  “the  most  famous  saints  of 
Western  Christendom;  they  are  the  very  same 
figures  which  meet  us  with  such  frequency  in 
the  galleries  of  Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  Ant¬ 
werp,  or  elsewhere.”  The  express  object  of  his 
book  is  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  visitor  to 
these  galleries,  and  to  ecclesiastical  edifices 
where  paintings  or  sculptures  are  introduced, 
on  the  works  of  either  kind,  to  enable  the 
observer  to  read  and  understand  what  he  sees ; 
for  wherever  a  stained-glass  window,  a  wall- 
painting,  a  canvas,  or  a  statue  in  a  church,  is 
exhibited,  there  some  such  knowledge  is  abso¬ 
lutely  1  indispensable  to  the  only  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  Art.  The  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  to  he  gathered  from  a  study  of 
what  the  author  places  before  his  readers  has 
a  very  wide  use.  A  chapter  on  the  emblems 
generally  seen  in  representations  of  saints 
and  martjms  will  be  found  most  serviceable  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  figure.  The 
book  is  at  once  an  interpreter  and  guide 
worthy  of  being  known  and  employed. 

The  General  Showman  :  being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward.  By  Edward 

P.  Hingston.  Two  Vols.  Published  by 

John  Camden  Hotten. 

A  most  amusing  and  very  interesting  book :  it 
is  written  in  a  congenial  spirit  by  one  who  was 
the  friend  and  frequent  companion  of  the  most 
gonial  “showman”  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not 
merely  a  life  of  Artemus  Ward:  itjis  full  of 
rich,  racy,  and  original  anecdote,  exhibiting 
many  characters  entirely  new  to  us  ;  they  may 
be  “old”  in  America,  but  here  they  will  be 
received  as  the  newest  of  all  novelties.  No  doubt 
there  is  occasional  coarseness,  and  some  flip- 
paney  that  will  not  sound  altogether  pleasantly 
in  English  ears  ;  but  the  tone  is  so  kindly  and 
generous,  while  full  of  liveliness  and  fun,  that 
wc  may  very  well  put  up  with  the  defects,  for 
the  sake  of  the  merits,  of  volumes  that  will  he 
extensively,  and  even  greedily,  read. 

There  is  much  descriptive  matter  concerning 
places  and  people  but  little  known  to  us,  for 
which  we  have  also  to  thank  the  author.  Mr. 

Ward  must  have  found  in  him  a  pleasant  com¬ 
panion,  a  useful  guide,  and  a  valuable  in¬ 
structor  :  and  so  may  the  reader. 
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BGAIN  a  duty  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  Edi- 

thanks  to  the  friends 
afid  subscribers  by 
whom  Art-J  our- 
NAL  has  bee7i  sup- 

r  year,  during  thirty- 
his  pleasant  task  has 
ged :  we  may,  there¬ 
in  subscribers  as  our 
jrienas,  ana  feel  that  our  annual 
greeting  is  not  one  of  mere  ceremony,  but 
that  continued  intercourse  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  both. 

IFe  commence  the  New  Year,  not  only 
with  no  diminution  of  energy,  but  with  in¬ 
creased  desire  to  render  the  Journal,  over 
which  we  have  so  long  presided,  a  means 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  British  Art, 
and  the  Arts  of  Industry  and  Manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and,  certainly,  with  augmented power 
to  extend  the  influence  of  both. 

The  year  1870  has  been  marked  by  no 
special  incidents  in  Art:  the  efforts  ff  the 
conductors  of  the  Journal  for  the  sustain¬ 
ment  of  its  character  have,  therefore,  been 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  such  aids  as 
could  be  supplied  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
best  writers  and  artists ;  and  so  to  com¬ 
municate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  could 
interest,  inform,  and  gratify,  those  to  whom 
this  publication  is  either  a  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  education. 

If,  however,  the  year  1870  has  placed 
within  reach  of  the  Editor  no  peculiar 
feature  for  consideration  or  illustration, 
and  his  resources  have  been  limited  to 
ordinary  subjects  of  interest — that  will  not 
be  the  case  in  the  year  1871. 

It  is  certain  that  a  large  amount  of  good 
has  been  effected  by  the  Art- Journal 
Illustrated  Reports  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Art-Industry,  held,  not  only  in 
England,  but  m  other  countries :  these  have 
bee7i  agreeable  a7id  gratifymg,  ge7ierally, 
but  they  were  also  mstructive  to  77ia7iy 
thousa7ids — the  British  77ia7iufacturers  a7id 
artisans  havmg  bee7i  esse7itially  aided  by 
represe7itatio7is  of  suggestive  77iodds ;  a7id 
it  is  not  too  77iuch  to  say,  that  the  engraved 
examples  of  the  most  i7ieritorious  a7id  sug¬ 
gestive  Art-works  of  the  various  Natio7is 
of  the  World,  have  been  7iot  07ily  profit¬ 
able  to  producers,  but  have  mfluenced  picblic 
taste,  a7id  i77iproved  it. 


We  have  hee7i  ahnost  alo77e  i7i  this 
i77ip07-ta7it  wo7'k :  duri77g  the  U7iiversal 
Exhibitio7i  <^1867,  S077ie  atte777pts  at  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  khid  were  made  m  Paris  ; 
blit  they  were  S77iall  by  C07nparis07i ;  a7id 
their  excelleiice  was,  hi  paid,  derived  from 
“  bo7'7-owi7igs  ”  of  such  wood-cuts  as  we7'e 
produced  for  the  Art-Journal. 

Our  subscribers,  therefore,  will  be  pleased 
to  knotv — indeed,  they  will  hnperatively 
require — that  hi  1871  we  shall  report 
fully  the  International  Exhibition — 
the  first  Section  of  it— that  is  to  take  place 
at  South  Kciisington. 

As  heretofore,  this  Report  will  be  issued 
without  any  additional  charge  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  without  cost  to  manufacturers. 

The  C077iparativcly  limited  nature  of  the 
Exhibition  will  justify  us  in  behig  more 
than  usually  choice  in  our  selectioiis :  we 
may,  therefore,  expect  that  our  Repoid  of 
the  approaching  collection  will  be  even  more 
valuable  in  its  residts  than  either  of  the 
many  that  have  p7-ecedcd  it,  since  such 
Refolds  toere  commenced  in  the  Art- 
Journal  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1844. 

During  the  year  1871,  also,  we  shall 
publish  in  the  Art-Journal  a  series  of 
engravings  on  steel,  of  the  groups,  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  &=c.,  that  form  the  Memorial 
to  the  Prince  Albert  in  Hyde  Pai'k — the 
works  of  distinguished  British  sculptors. 

The  other  engravings  will  be  principally 
from  pictures  by  the  more  eminent  painters 
of  the  various  schools  of  Eui'op^  Ame¬ 
rica.  For  the  works  thus  engraved,  tae 
shall  be  indebted,  maiidy,  to  collectors  who 
have  generously  placed  their  collections  at 
our  disposal.  Included  in  the  works  we 
select  will  be  several  examples  of  famous 
7nasters  of  the  Schools  of  Fra7ice,  Belghwi, 
and  Germa7iy.  We  shall  thus  7iot  07dy 
obtain  novelty,  but  supply  suggestive  ex- 
a77iples  i7i  A7d  to  the  pahiters  of  Great 
Britain. 

Bu,t  our  grateful  acknoiuledg7ne7its  are 
also  due  to  the  77ia7iy  artists  by  who77i  we 
have  bee7i  assisted.  Li  the  Art-Journal 
they  have  had,  for  77iore  tha7i  a  quaider  of 
a  ce7itury,  a  publicatio7i  essentially  theirs — 
the  represe7itative  of  their  biterests,  inuns- 
termg  to  their  require7ne7its  a7id  iieeds : 
they  have  thus  bee7i  adva7itaged  above  the 
artists  of  any  other  cou7itry  of  Europe ; 
for  710  Nation,  excepthig  Engla7id,  has 
sustamed  a  publicatio7i  dei'oted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  Professio7i. 

The  efl^orts  we  C077i77ie7iced,  thirty  years 
ago,  to  associate  the  Fine  Arts  with  the 
Arts  of  Manufacture,  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  i7i  ma7iy  ways :  we  have 
not  07ily  shown  and  pi'oved  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Value  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  we 
have  taught  the  Manufacturer  the  value 
of  direct  associatio7i  with  the  Artist. 

For  the  rest,  our  subscribers  will  need 
no  assurance  that  every  available  source 
that  ca7i  be  reached  by  e7ieigy,  mdustry, 
and  wise  expe7iditure,  will  be  resorted  to 
— so  as  to  mamtain  for  this  Joimial  the 
high  place  it  has  so  long  and  so  pro- 
77iinently  occupied  in  public  favour. 


We  have  seen  in  our  last  number  that  the 
elegant  process  which  bears  the  name  of 
Mr.  Woodbury,  depends  on  the  application 
of  the  mechanical  aid  of  nature -printing  to 
the  results  of  the  chemical  process  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  workers  in  Autotype.  In  the 
carbon  process,  each  impression  that  is 
produced  is  the  result  of  a  direct  printing 
from  the  negative,  subjected  to  subsequent 
operations.  By  the  Woodbury-type  the 
printed  gelatine  serves  to  produce  a 
metallic  plate,  from  which  any  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  in  gelatinous 
ink.  The  ingenious  discovery  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Edwards  is  dependent  on  a  yet 
subtler  and  more  delicate  effect  of  actinic 
chemistry. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  renders  gelatine  sensitive  to  a 
special  action  of  light.  Chrome-alum,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  gelatine  insoluble  in 
water.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Edwards  to 
discover  that,  when  treated  by  both  these 
agents,  the  gelatine,  although  insoluble, 
was  not  entirely  insensible  to  photographic 
action,  but  that  a  delicate  and  almost  in¬ 
visible  picture,  a  film  as  it  were,  not  on,  but 
beneath,  the  surface  of  the  prepared  gela¬ 
tinous  plate,  was  produced  by  exposure  to 
sunlight  under  a  negative.  Further,  this 
picture,  the  faint  visibility  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  chemical  change 
of  some  organic  matters  contained  in  the 
gelatine,  while  it  will  not  dissolve,  swells 
in  a  bath  of  water.  The  change  of  form  is 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  light 
which  has  passed  through  the  negative,  so 
that  a  relieved  picture  results,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  soluble 
matter  in  the  other  two  processes.  From 
this  relief  any  number  of  impressions  can 
be  taken  in  ordinary  lithographic  ink. 

The  new  process  resemWes  lithography 
in  the  fact  that  the  portions  of  the  surface 
which  repel  water  will  take  ink,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is,  however,  attended  with  what 
at  first  sight  might  appear  a  serious 
defect.  This  difficulty,  now  overcome, 
promises  to  give  a  greater  chromatic 
power  to  the  printer  by  this  process,  than 
he  has  yet  attained  by  any  other,  at  least 
in  a  single  operation.  The  deep  shadows, 
where  the  surface  is  perfectly  hard  and 
non- absorbent,  take,  and  indeed  require, 
a  dense  ink.  This  thick  colour  will  not 
adhere  readily  to  the  half-tones,  which 
freely  take  a  lighter  ink.  It  thus  becomes 
proper  to  roll  the  plate  for  each  impression 
with  two  different  inks.  The  darker  may 
be  black,  and  the  lighter  of  a  brown  or 
other  warm  tint ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
richness  of  effect  which  has  already  been 
attained  by  this  method,  will,  hereafter, 
be  yet  further  developed. 

An  expedient  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Edwards  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
press,  so  simple  that  it  may  seem  hardly 
worth  mention  except  to  those  who  know 
how  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  it  often  takes  to  arrive  at  simplicity. 
This  is  the  use  of  a  “mask,”  or  frame 
of  thin  paper,  laid  between  the  sheet  to 
be  printed  and  the  plate,  which  keeps 
the  edges  of  the  former  perfectly  clean. 
Another  mechanical  adjunct  is  the  squeegee, 
a  sort  of  scraper  of  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
with  a  wooden  back,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  utility  for  washing  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  or  for  mounting,  when  this 
process  is  requisite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  rapidity,  combined 


*  Continued  from  page  326. 
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with  cheapness,  of  production,  the  Helio- 
type  bears  the  pahn.  As  compared  with 
the  Woodbury-i\ p0,  two  steps,  that  of 
washing  away  the  soluble  gelatine,  and 
that  of  producing  the  metallic  mould,  are 
entirely  dispensed  with.  As  regards  the 
Autotype,  the  production  of  each  individual 
impression  of  a  carbon-picture  involves  at 
least  as  much  trouble  and  cost  as  does  that 
of  the  matrix,  or  printing-surface,  of  the 
Heliotype.  This  latter  method,  moreover, 
has  the  signal  advantage  of  making  use  of 
ordinary  lithographic  ink,  and  thus  of  en¬ 
suring  a  greater  amount  of  mechanical 
durability  and  permanence  for  the  impres- 
•sious  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  gelatinous  medium,  without  a  subse¬ 
quent  process.  The  element  of  uncertainty 
is  almost  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
heliotypic  process. 

The  extreme  fidelity  with  which  the 
Heliotype  reproduces  the  finest  lines  and 
shadows  of  the  negative,  is  such  as  to 
render  the  beauty  of  its  plates  closely 
dependent  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  work 
in  the  camera.  Thus,  in  a  copy  of  the 
well  known  Flora,  by  Greuze,  which  we 
described  in  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Eeuben 
Brooks’s  Gallery,  in  Eegent  Street,  justice 
is  not  done  either  to  the  charming  original, 
or  to  the  process.  The  print  is  poor  and 
woolly — the  reason  being  that  the  negative 
was  taken  in  a  room  unfitted  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  a  snow- 
scene  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  the  nega¬ 
tive  for  which  was  taken  by  IH’.  Edwards 
in  the  pure  mountain- air,  has  a  sharpness 
and  delicacy  equal  to  any  thing  that  we 
have  yet  seen  produced  by  photography. 
The  range  of  the  Heliotype  is  perhaps  wider 
than  that  commanded  by  any  other  process. 
We  have  seen  the  copy  of  a  portrait  by 
Van  Eyck  fully  equal  to  the  finest  Autotype. 
Old  engravings  are  reproduced  in  absolute 
facsimile.  Vignetted  portraits  may  be 
cited  that  are  absolutely  perfect.  In  the 
landscape  before  named,  the  tone  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  metallic  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  low  cost  and  great  rapidity 
with  which  impressions  can  be  multiplied 
by  the  Ilrdiotype,  are  such  as  to  ensure  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  patent  ample  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  future. 

Closely  connected  with  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  non-mctallic  photographic 
processes,  are  several  methods  for  the 
multijdication  of  drawings  and  of  painting, 
in  which  actinic  chemistry  plays  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part,  or  is  altogether  absent. 
.\inong  them  those  which  have  hitherto 
<•  ‘  bliphed  the  most  distinct  claim  to  public 
notifo,  are  the  photo-chromo-lithographic 
pro  -  H  .if  Mr.  Griggs;  the  graphotype 
pro- =  di-.  overe  d  by  Mr.  Ee  Witt  Hitch- 
<  M.tk  ;  the  oh  <-:raph,  an  Italian  invention; 
and  the  aut.igraph  jirocess  of  Mr.  Macluro. 

,  ‘nir  .attention  was  first  directed  to  the 

groat  heatity  of  the  jihotolithographs  pro- 
din  -d  by  Mr.  W.  (Iriggs,  Viy  the  specimens 
of  Ind:  m  textile  fabrics  which  were  coun- 
terf.;]!.  d  by  hi.  -.kill  for  the  India  Museum. 
There  w.;re  turban  lueces,  in  gre}’,  gold, 
r-  ■  -dour,  and  green,  a.  to  which  it  re- 
d  the  me  of  the  thumb  nail  to  con- 
V-  *  he  eye  that  they  were  not  actual  sam- 

jd>-  fi  o  1  .in  the  jiaper.  In  the  embroidery 
of  V.  liie  -lilk  on  Idack  net,  the  same  degree 
o;  dof  pt-  m  is  not  attained  that  has 
b*  i;  roach;  (1  by  the  silver  photographs  of 
h  ♦  k'Ui  by  Mrs.  C’owyicr  for  the  South 

Ki  ..  lingVm  Mus  lim,  which  are  con.sidercd 
‘  ■  b‘;  the  gr<  it  success  yet  attained  by 

the  r<r* ;  but  the  representation  is  very 
idtni'sble  notwithstanding.  The  work  of 
Mrs.  IlaiEtone,  r<-*ntly  noticed  in  our 
;  colum"  1,  i;  iilmsGated  by  this  process,  and 

the  designs  are  such  as  to  form  a  perfect 
guide  for  the  lace-worker.  In  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  MSS.  in  fac-simile,  the  photo- 
chromo-lithographic  process  is  eminently 
successful ;  and  we  have  before  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  polyglot  inscription,  known  to 
Oriental  scholars  by  the  title  Kew-yung- 
kwan,  in  Chinese,  Neuchih,  Ouigour, 
Mongol,  Thibetan,  and  Sanscrit  characters, 
reduced  by  the  camera,  and  printed  in  red 
and  black,  which  is  a  perfect  marvel  of 
delicate  accuracy.  A  fac-simile  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  “  Tam  o’  Shanter” 
has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Griggs,  which 
only  a  microscope  can  distinguish  from  a 
written  poem.  We  are  informed  that  in 
addition  to  making  use  of  his  own  dis¬ 
coveries,  Mr.  Griggs  has  taken  out  a 
license  for  the  use  of  the  Heliotype  process. 

In  the  year  1866  we  gave,  in  our  May 
number,  an  illustrated  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  known  as  the  Graphotype.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  added  to  what  we  then 
stated,  except  the  fact,  that  the  inventors 
lay  claim  to  an  improved  method  of  trans¬ 
ferring  designs  to  China,  which  they  com¬ 
municate  directly  to  the  manufacturers 
who  make  use  of  their  patterns.  By  this 
process,  we  are  informed,  those  admirable 
photographic  scenes  of  animal  life,  which 
we  noticed  as  adorning  some  of  the  china 
displayed  at  the  Workmen’s  International 
Exhibition,  were  produced. 

The  Graphotype  has  one  signal  claim  to 
the  respect  of  the  world  of  Art.  More  than 
almost  any  process,  except  the  painting  of 
enamelled  china,  it  demands  freedom  of 
hand,  and  unerring  accuracy  of  touch.  No 
line  once  drawn  can  be  erased — excepting 
by  cutting  out  the  block — nor  can  it  be,  as 
in  the  case  of  lithography,  modified  by  sub¬ 
sequent  shading.  Thus  the  educational 
value  of  the  method  is  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  a  master’s 
touch,  the  effects  are  melancholy.  The 
Graphotype  possesses  the  further  mecha¬ 
nical  advantage,  at  present  unique  among 
the  inventions  we  have  named,  that  blocks 
produced  by  the  method  can  be  set  up,  like 
wood-blocks,  with  type,  and  printed  from 
by  steam. 

The  process  of  the  Graphotype  is  this. 
A  plate  of  fine  chalk  is  subjected  to  a 
powerful  pressure,  which  produces  a  sur¬ 
face  resembling  polished  stone.  On  this 
the  artist  draws  his  design,  with  a  camel’s- 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  a  particular  ink 
furnished  by  the  company.  The  effect  of 
this  ink,  containing,  we  conclude,  a  sili¬ 
cate,  is  to  harden  the  parts  thus  shaded. 
The  interstices  are  then  brushed  away  as 
powder,  and  an  incised  plate  remains, 
resembling  a  wood-block,  although  it  is 
only  by  the  rarest  skill  and  the  greatest 
care  that  any  approach  can  be  made  to  the 
sharp  definition  of  the  engraver.  But  for 
bold  and  coarse  designs,  objects  of  natural 
history  for  educational  piirposes,  wall¬ 
papers,  and  cheap  periodical  illustration, 
there  is  a  great  command  of  power  obtained 
by  the  method.  From  the  chalk-plate  is 
taken  a  cast,  cither  in  wax  or  in  plaster  of 
Baris,  from  which  the  cliche,  or  stereotype 
block  actually  printed  from,  is  electrotyped 
or  cast.  In  this  double  transfer  there  is 
room  for  a  further  loss  of  the  sharpness 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  produce  in  the 
crumbling  chalk.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  to  retouch  the  stereotype  plate. 

The  mechanically  multiplied  copies — it 
is  too  much  to  call  them  facsimiles — of  the 
oil-paintings  of  old  masters  and  modern 
painters,  which  have  been  introduced  to 
the  English  public  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Ijow  &  Co.,  under  the  name  of  Oleographs, 
are  remarkable  for  the  low  price  at  which 

works  of  real  beauty  are  thus  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  For  the  ordinary  object  of  the 
purchaser  of  pictures — the  decoration  of  the 
walls  of  rooms — these  reproductions  are  far 
superior  to  any  oil-paintings  that  can  be 
obtained  for  twenty  times  the  cost.  Se¬ 
lected  from  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
ancient  masters,  or  the  most  esteemed  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  English  school,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  familiarising  the  observer 
with  noble  ideas,  and  with  truthful  har¬ 
mony  of  colours.  The  accuracy  of  the 
actual  delineation  appears  to  us  to  vary 
in  some  of  the  principal  examples  we  have 
examined ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  good  engraving.  Then 
the  scale  of  colour  is  very  closely  imitated 
from  the  original.  The  mode  in  which 
such  a  picture  as  Eembrandt’s  ‘Night- 
watch,’  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Amsterdam,  is  pro¬ 
duced,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  process.  This  famous 
painting  contains  twenty-one  portraits, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  happiness  of  its 
arrangement  and  the  extraordinary  force 
of  its  execution.  It  is  sold  for  the  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  price  of  seventy  shillings. 
There  is  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  charming 
Madonna  della  Sedilia,  from  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
Eaffaelle’s  compositions,  in  which  the 
colouring  is  admirably  rendered,  even 
to  the  gleam  of  sunshine  lighting  up  the 
golden  locks  of  the  infant  John.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  of  the  whole  series  of 
oleographs  is  the  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  of  Guido 
Eeni,  which  few  lovers  of  Art  who  are 
partial  to  that  kind  of  representation  will 
hesitate  to  secure,  at  the  small  cost  of 
sixteen  shillings.  Among  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  English  pictures,  we  call  especial 
attention  to  that  of  Turner’s  well-known 
‘Fighting  Temeraire.’  There  is  also  a 
representation  of  ‘  Childhood,’  two  heads, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  a  circular 
picture,  which  wiU,  we  have  no  doubt, 
become  a  very  general  favourite. 

With  the  autograph  process  of  Mr. 
Maclure,  we  take  leave  altogether  of  the 
province  of  Photography,  and  arrive  at  the 
borders  of  ordinary  Lithography.  But 

Mr.  Maclure  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
method  he  has  invented  of  allowing  the 
artist  to  address  himself  directly  to  the 
public,  without  the  medium  of  an  inter¬ 
preter.  The  most  striking  and  powerful 
original  designs  invariably  lose  force — more 
or  less — in  the  process  of  copying,  whether 
by  the  line-engraver,  the  wood-engraver, 
or  the  lithographer.  With  this  inter¬ 
mediate  step  Mr.  Maclure  enables  the 
artist  entirely  to  dispense.  He  furnishes 
him  with  a  prepared  paper,  made  up,  if 
desired,  into  convenient  drawing-blocks, 
by  Messrs.  Eeeves,  the  well-known  artists’ 
colourmen  of  Oheapside,  on  which  to  draw 
with  a  pencil  of  lithographic  chalk.  This 
actual  drawing  is  transferred  to  the  printed 
block,  and  positive  facsimiles  are  struck 
off  by  the  ordinary  process  of  lithographic 
printing.  The  boon  to  Art  is  immense. 

In  such  cases,  for  instance,  as  those  of 
the  war- sketches  we  recently  described, 
the  value  and  interest  of  a  print  would  be 
enhanced  ten-fold,  if  it  were  known  to  be 
the  actual  fac-simile  reproduction  of  the 
work  of  the  artist  on  the  spot,  and  not 
a  more  or  less  faithful  ii.copy  leisurely 
finished  in  London. 

The  defect  of  Mr.  Maclure’s  process  is 
that  which  has  hitherto  chiefly  detracted 
from  the  value  of  all  lithographic  drawing. 

Wo  allude  to  the  unpleasant  woolly  mark 
made  by  the  chalk  used  as  a  pencil.  In 
charcoal-drawings  we  have j  bold  j,  black 
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lines,  that  derive  force  from  their  very 
roughness.  In  pencil  we  have  a  softness 
and  a  metallic  shimmer  that  are  them¬ 
selves  pleasant  to  the  eye.  In  finished 
crayon-drawings  we  have  a  permanent 
brilliancy  of  colour  that  can  hardly  be 
rivalled,  even  by  oil-paintings.  But,  how¬ 
ever  masterly  be  the  outline,  and  however 
forcible  the  shading,  produced  by  drawing 
with  lithographic  chalk,  the  texture,  so  to 
speak,  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye.  It  is 
possible,  that  if  this  great  disadvantage  be 
not  ignored  or  denied,  but  steadily  faced 
by  artists  like  Mr.  Maclure,  a  drawing 
material  may  be  found  that  shall  combine 
the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  present 
lithographic  pencil,  with  the  clearness  and 
sharpness  of  plumbago — or,  at  least,  with 
the  bold  vigour  of  charcoal.  Mr.  Edwards’s 
discovery  as  to  the  properties  of  sensitised 
gelatine,  shows  that  chalk  is  not  the  only 
substance  fit  for  printing  from  by  means  of 
fatty  inks.  All  that  lithography  can  do  at 
present,  in  the  reproduction  of  designs,  the 
autograph-process  enables  the  artist  to 
effect  for  himself  at  inappreciable  cost,  and 
with  absolute  certainty  of  effect. 

In  reviewing  the  series  of  processes  for 
multiplying  pictures  and  drawings  of  which 
we  have  here  attempted  an  account,  it  may 
be  expected  that  we  shall  give  a  summary 
comparison  of  their  respective  merits.  To 
arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  on  this  point, 
we  must  consider  what  are  the  main 
features  which  the  copyist  should  endeavour 
to  secure.  By  noting  how  one  or  more  of 
these  leading  requisites  is  attained  by  each 
process,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  far  it  may 
be  considered  to  have  arrived  at  the  especial 
excellence  at  which  it  aims. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  copy  is  fidelity. 
In  most  cases  this  quality  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  equivalent  to  sharpness  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  outline,  although  in  some  instances 
— such  as  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  old 
sketches — the  general  tone  of  the  design, 
and  even  the  texture  or  discoloration  of  the 
paper  or  other  material  on  which  the 
original  was  produced,  must  not  be  disre¬ 
garded. 

Eor  fidelity  in  drawing,  the  best  silver 
photographs,  such  as  those  of  the  Berlin 
Company,  are  unsurpassed.  The  Heliotype 
process,  when  a  negative  equal  to  those  of 
the  German  photographers  is  employed,  is 
no  less  admirable.  The  Woodbury-type  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior.  For  certain 
subjects,  such  especially  as  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  chalk-drawings,  the  Autotype  pro¬ 
cess  also  holds  a  foremost  rank.  And  for 
artists  who  draw  in  lithographic-chalk,  the 
autographic  process  furnishes  the  means  of 
producing  absolute  facsimiles.  For  textile 
fabrics,  for  inscriptions,  and  for  printing 
in  gold  and  in  colours,  the  photo-chromo- 
lithographic  process  leaves  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  be  desired. 

In  that  fidelity  which  depends  on  light 
and  shade,  or  the  representation  of  the 
modelling  of  the  subject,  the  gelatinous  ink 
of  the  Woodbury- type,  affords  a  tonenearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
metallic  photographs,  which  latter  take 
the  foremost  rank.  Some  of  the  Heliotype 
specimens  are  of  equal  beauty.  For  the 
representation  of  statuary,  in  this  respect, 
the  Autotype  can  hardly  be  surpassed ;  but 
the  excellence  of  the  copies  of  the  Vatican 
marbles  is  dependent,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  admirable  negatives  produced  by 
Mr.  Braun. 

For  actual  tint,  among  monochromatic 
prints,  the  order  of  excellence  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  tone.  But  the 
superior  advantage  of  being  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  colour  is  possessed  by  the  Oleograph, 


the  photo  -  chromo  -  lithograph,  and  the 
i  heliograph  processes  in  the  first  degree, 

!  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Grapho- 
type.  The  silver  process  and  those  of  the 
Autot5'pe  and  the  Woodbury- type  are  here 
out  of  the  field. 

As  to  chemical  durability,  we  have  before 
mentioned  that  the  Berlin  Company  state 
that  they  can  guarantee  its  presence.  If 
this  is  the  case,  all  the  monochromatic  pro¬ 
cesses  may  here  rank  on  a  level,  the  mixed 
processes  will  succeed,  and  the  Oleograph, 
supposing  it  to  have  the  permanence  of 
actual  oil-paintings,  will  rank  lowest ; 
although  the  permanence  of  these  objects 
may  scarcely  be  affected  in  the  course  of  a 
life-time. 

For  the  no  less  important  feature  of 
mechanical  durability,  the  Heliotype  and 
the  Autograph,  as  printed  in  ordinary 
lithographic  ink,  and  the  Graphotype, 
using  printer’s  ink,  head  the  list.  That  of 
the  best  silver  photographs  will  be  chiefly 
limited  by  the  delicacy  of  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed  ;  this,  however,  is 
usually  protected  by  mounting.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  cause  to  produce  want  of 
this  quality  in  the  photo-chromo-litho- 
graphic  prints.  But  gelatinous  inks  and 
pigments  will  not,  without  the  aid  of  a 
distinct  supplementary  process,  resist  damp 
or  wet,  and  we  have  seen  ugly  cracks  make 
their  appearance  in  the  charming  shadows 
of  the  Woodbury-type. 

It  is  almost  premature  to  speak  of  size, 
as  the  present  limits  attained  by  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  either  process  may  be  held  to 
be  provisional.  The  power  of  the  lens, 
and  the  size  of  the  negative,  form  the 
present  measure  of  the  extreme  dimension 
attainable  in  any  process  of  which  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  element.  The  largest  prints 
we  have  seen  are  those  of  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company,  which  has  produced  im¬ 
pressions  of  30j;  inches  by  22J.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Heliotype-process  is  such  that 
it  can  readily  produce  prints  of  any  size 
obtainable  by  the  carbon  method.  The 
Berlin  photographs  attain  the  size  of  20J 
inches  by  15,  without  any  perceptible  dis¬ 
tortion.  The  Woodbury-type  is  limited, 
at  present,  by  the  size  of  the  presses 
actually  at  work,  and  do  not  undertake,  we 
believe,  prints  larger  than  1 1  inches  by  7. 
We  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  mechanical 
cause  for  limitation  to  these  dimensions. 
Processes  involving  Lithography  are  limited 
by  the  size  convenient  for  the  press.  The 
Graphotype  is  probably  the  least  suitable 
of  any  of  the  methods  we  have  examined 
for  designs  on  a  large  scale.  We  have, 
however,  seen  metallic  photographs  from 
the  camera  of  Mrs.  Cowper,  produced  from 
negatives  of  the  large  dimension  of  3  feet 
square.  Another  opportunity  of  referring 
to  these  fine  photographs  may  occur. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  artistic 
merit  of  the  processes  alone.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  their  industrial  peculiarities 
are  likely  even  more  distinctly  to  affect 
their  future  introduction  into  daily  use 
than  their  pictorial  excellence.  Speed  of 
production  and  certainty  of  production 
are  two  great  elements,  not  only  of  prac¬ 
ticability,  but  of  cost.  Actual  outlay  has 
also  to  be  considered ;  and,  as  matter  both 
of  convenience  and  of  economy,  the  power 
of  producing  a  cliche,  or  block,  that  can  be 
set  with  type,  and  printed  from  by  steam, 
is  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  this  last  respect  the  only  process  that 
can  attempt  to  compete  with  wood-engrav¬ 
ing  is  that  of  the  Graphotype.  The  spe¬ 
cimen  hand-book  of  this  company,  full  of 
cuts  produced  by  the  process,  was  printed 
at  a  cylinder-machine;  a  fact  which  will 


at  least  ensure  fair  play  being  given  to 
the  invention  by  the  publishers  of  such 
illustrated  works  as  the  degree  of  delicacy 
attainable  by  the  process  will  content. 
This  unique  property  of  the  Graphotype  is 
such  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  give  the 
utmost  attention  to  perfecting  the  process. 

Among  all  the  other  methods  the  Helio¬ 
type  stands  commercially  pre  -  eminent. 
The  low  cost,  and  the  unlimited  quantity 
in  which  prints  can  be  produced  by  this 
process,  are  such  as  to  ensure  it  a  very  lucra¬ 
tive  future.  The  Woodbury-type  comes 
next,  involving  only  two  additional  steps 
between  the  printing  from  the  negative  and 
that  of  the  published  impression.  The 
photo-chromo- lithographic  is  about  equally 
manageable.  The  Autotype  is  far  behind, 
the  action  of  the  sun  being  requisite  for 
the  production  of  every  print,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  all  the  metallic  photography. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  careful  attention 
to  the  various  processes  which  photographic 
invention  is  now  developing,  without  being 
struck  with  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution 
that  is  taking  place  in  graphic  art.  The 
activity  which  the  last  year  or  two  has  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  quarter  is  unprecedented. 
Optical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  jostle  one  another.  Each  new  type, 
as  the  methods  are  termed,  claims  its 
special  advantage ;  often  two  or  more  in¬ 
ventions  seem  to  supplement  one  another. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  whole  is  the  independent  progress  of 
discovery.  Eival  sun- painters  are  often 
not  aware  of  the  steps  taken  by  their 
neighbours.  The  observer  who  is  favoured 
with  indifferent  access  to  all  the  studios,  be¬ 
comes  more  convinced  of  the  great  future  of 
photography  than  any  individual  workman 
can  be ;  and  the  impression  becomes  strong 
upon  the  mind  that  the  present  method  of 
printing  by  composed  type  cannot  long 
maintain  unchanged  its  somewhat  cumber¬ 
some  procedure,  side  by  side  with  the  magic 
chemistry  of  the  sun.  Nothing  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Industrial  Art  is  more  remarkable — 
or  perhaps  more  regretable— than  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  greatest  improvement  ever 
attempted  in  type-printing  has  been  stifled 
and  strangled.  The  beautiful  invention  of 
Major  Beniowski,  called  by  the  name  of 
Logotype,  placed  a  means  of  composing 
with  double  celerity,  at  half  the  cost,  and 
with  admirable  accuracy,  at  the  command 
of  literature.  The  simple  plan  of  making 
each  type  double,  so  that  the  impress  of 
the  front  is  legible  on  the  back,  enables 
a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  beat  the 
most  experienced  printer  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  composition.  The  convenient  use 
of  many  of  the  most  common  combinations 
of  letters — “  and,”  for  instance,  being  a 
single  type — a  logotype — instead  of  three 
letters,  is  rendered  practicable  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  arrangement  of  all  the  characters 
requisite,  in  a  case  resembling  the  pipes  of 
an  organ.  The  great  expense  of  correcting 
proofs  is  altogether  obviated ;  any  author 
may  readily  compose  from  his  own  MSS., 
or  without  even  using  the  pen  in  the  first 
instance.  Every  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
patiently  overcome,  when  the  master-diffi¬ 
culty  of  all  supervened,  and  the  patient 
inventor  sank  beneath  the  hardships  of  un¬ 
requited  genius.  Bailiffs  seized  the  stock, 
and  the  labour  of  years  was  in  vain. 
The  time  must  come,  we  cannot  doubt, 
when  this  grand  improvement  in  printing 
will  be  seized  on  by  some  man  of  enter¬ 
prise,  who  will  make  a  fortune  by  its  use. 
Who  will  believe,  hereafter,  the  tale  of  the 
bondage  in  which  literature  now  lies  to  the 
compositor’s  little  tray  of  type  ? 

F.  Eoubiliac  Condee. 
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THE  LOAH  EXHIBITION 

IX  AID  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOE 
CONSUMPTION. 

This  Hospital,  it  may  be  premised,  has  been 
founded  for  the  reception  of  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  irrespective  of  reli¬ 
gious  denominations.  It  is  established  on  the 
separate  or  cottage  principle,  and  is  situated  at 
Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  AVight. 

The  opening  of  such  an  exhibition  as  that  at 
the  Institute  of  AA^ater-colour  Painters  cannot 
fail  greatly  to  benefit  the  Hospital.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  contributors, 
some  of  whom  are  known  to  possess  collections 
which  have  won  celebrity  by  their  valuable  con¬ 
tents — it  is  only  necessary,  we  say,  to  mention 
such  names,  in  attestation  of  the  rarity  of  the 
drawings.  Thus  there  are  Mr.  Quilter,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  H.  Burton,  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt,  Dr.  Bowman,  the  Rev.  E. 
f  'oleridge,  Air.  A.  Levy,  Air.  AV.  Leaf,  Air.  C.  J. 
Leaf,  Air.  AA".  L.  Leaf,  Air.  Solly,  Air.  Cosens, 
Mr.  J.  De  Alurrieta,  Air.  C.  L.  Collard,  &c. 

This  exhibition  may  be  compared  with  this 
or  that  collection  shown  at  such  and  such  a 
special  crisis  ;  but  the  public  has  rarely  or  never 
before  been  invited  to  see  so  noble  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  water-colour  drawings.  Amid  such  sur¬ 
roundings  we  seem  to  resume  the  thread 
of  life  at  the  end  which  was  run  off  in  by¬ 
gone  years.  AA'e  discourse  with  the  men  of 
the  past  through  their  works  :  they  are  never 
dead  to  us  while  such  talismans  are  accessi¬ 
ble.  On  the  side  of  one  of  the  screens  is  an 
agroupment  of  Turners,  before  which  every 
visitor,  who  knows  anything  of  Turner,  stands 
enchanted.  Of  these  there  are  nine  : — ‘  Pen¬ 
ny  hnAIaur,  ‘Cashiobury,’  ‘Jerusalem,’  ‘Joppa,’ 
(kc.  A  contribution  by  Sir  E.  Landseer  is  a 
chalk  study  of  a  dead  deer,  made  for  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  in  the  forest  of  Balmoral.  AVe 
circulate  round  these  screens  by  a  centripetal 
attraction  ;  and  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  when  we 
say  the  genii  loci  are — David  Cox,  with  his 
romance,  ‘  The  Terrace — Powis  Castle,’  ‘  Cross¬ 
ing  the  Aloor,’  and  ‘Bolsover;  ’  Dewint,  with 
the  diflicult  facilities  of  his  ‘Nottingham,’ 

‘  Ivanhoc,'  ‘Cornfield — AA^estmoreland,’  ‘Hay- 
boat  on  Lincolnshire  Canal ;  ’  Cattermole, 
whose  persistence  in  his  versions  of  all  his 
facts  is  so  plausible,  that  we  cannot  deny  he 
was  present  when  the  rogues  ofi'ered  to  sell  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini  the  vase  of  his  own  making 
— we  are  never  weary'  of  looking  at  this  draw¬ 
ing;  and  again  we  smile  and  wonder  at  ‘  The 
Convent  Chapel  ;  ’  J.  Gilbert,  ‘  Bhylock  after 
the  Trial;’  Hunt,  who,  with  the  most 
serious  and  pf.rsuasive  ceremonies  of  his  Art, 
will  have  us  believe  in  the  actual  fragrance  of 
his  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  fresh  earthy 
“»vour  of  his  spadeful  of  turf.  Frederick 
'layler  is  present  on  the  screen  with  his  ‘  Ren- 
dezvoiie;’  alse>  Copley  Fielding;  and  D.  Roberts 
with  his  ‘  Alernorials  of  Seville,’  E.  Duncan, 
I’onington,  anti  Alulready.  And,  above  all, 
must  la-  noted  the-  most  wonderful  picture  of  a 
wr<  ck  ashore,  the  rhcf-d'rcuvrc  of  Samuel  Prout. 

A\  ith  all  due  valedictory  unction  we  jjass  to 
the  walls,  and  with  the  feeling  that,  whereas 
there  is  not  sj»ace  for  chapters  severally  on 
t  i  rtain  of  the  works,  it  is  better  to  give 
namee  and  titles  only.  'The  above  names 
r<  eur  but  they  cannot  be  passed.  By' Gilbert 
are  Tfie  King’s  TrumpeU'rs  and  Kettlc- 
dmmmers,'  ‘'I'he  King's  Camp  :it  Donnington,’ 
‘The  Funeral  of  ffjthelia,' and  many  others  ; 
Dewint  ‘  E'ir.  *.Kter.’  ‘Southall,’  ‘()ti  the 
Thame-;'  I)  C’ox  ‘  I’owis  f.'a.stle,’  ‘Changing 
picture,'  ‘  I'lversl'»n  Sands,'  ‘  Crossing  the 
Aloor,’  ‘Gn  the  I!each,’  <kc.;  f!r,pley  Fielding — 
‘  *  rowhurst,'  ‘  I^andfe ape,'  ‘  Burlington  J’ier,’ 
Ac. ;  S.  Prer:t— ‘  Church  at  Orleans,’  ‘Arch  of 
'Titus,'  ‘  .St.  Pierre,  Caen  ;  ’  also  works,  not  less 
cstimiible  than  the  above,  although  the  titles  are 
not  given,  by  .T.  Holland,  Carl  Haag,  Louis 
IT'ghe,  J.  F.  I,ewis,  R.A.,  J.  A’arley,  J.  D. 
Harding,  T. Cooper,  R.A.,  Robson,  B.  FosRr, 
T.  Al.  Richardson,  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  Ac.,  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  ‘J28  drawings. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


HE.  WALTON’S 
“COAST  OF  NOEWAT.” 

Theee  is,  at  48,  Pall  Alall,  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  drawings,  by  Elijah  AValton, 
descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  the  coast  of  Nor- 
w'ay,  accompanied  by  others  of  Alpine  and 
Eastern  subjects.  The  sketches  were  made  by 
Air.  Walton  during  a  tour  of  the  whole  coast, 
from  Christiana  to  Hammerfest.  The  interest 
we  feel  in  examining  these  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  we  know 
but  little  pictorially  of  the  Norwegian  coast; 
and  again  that  its  common  features  are  very' 
different  from  those  of  every  other  European 
country.  Such  sea-inlets  as  the  fjords  of  Nor¬ 
way  are  not  met  with  in  any  other  country, 
nor  are  the  spiked  or  a^^M^7/e-shaped  rocks 
and  mountains  by  which  they  are  bounded. 
Vegetation  is  affected  by  proximity  to  the  sea, 
as  on  all  northern  sea-boards;  but  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  improves  inland.  ““ 

There  are  only  three  oil-pictures,  the  rest  are 
all  in  water-colour.  'The  principal  view  is 
‘  The  Alidnight  Sun  on  the  Alten  Fjord — return¬ 
ing  home.’  There  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  the  colour  of  the  water,  which,  however,  we 
are  assured,  is  perfectly  true.  For  this  it  is 
diflicult  to  assign  any  reason,  unless  it  be  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
these  arms  of  salt-water  are  never  agitated  to 
the  same  extent  as  are  the  heaving  plains  of 
the  open  sea.  The  sun  is  setting  at  midnight 
behind  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  and  the  fjord 
is  thronged  with  country -boats  returning  home, 
perhaps  from  market  or  fair.  A  view  ‘  On  the 
Flekke  Fjord  ’  shows  the  inlet  here  no  wider 
than  one  of  our  rivers.  It  is  hemmed  in  by 
mountain-crags,  and  fir  trees  are  growing  wher¬ 
ever  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  support  them. 
'The  background  is  closed  by  lofty  mountains, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  rising  the  evening 
mists — the  time  is  'about  3  p.m.  The  third 
picture  shows  ‘  Glaciers,  after  rounding  the 
headland  of  Kunna,’  in  which  the  water  looks 
like  a  land-locked  basin  enclosed  by  rocks ;  the 
whole  backed  by  a  snow-covered  mountain 
crowned  by  a  conical  peak.  AVhile  certain 
that  in  all  cases  these  waters  are  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  wild  and  raging  outside  sea, 
we  are  so  much  impressed  by  the  prevailing- 
stillness  as  even  to  listen  for  the  hoarse  echoes 
which  find  voice  even  in  the  wastes  of  these 
latitudes. 

Of  the 'water-colour  sketches,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  presents  the  ‘  Peaks  of  the 
Lofotens,  as  seen  from  the  Raftsund.’  'This  is 
a  very  peculiar  scene,  without,  perhaps,  any 
parallel  in  Southern  Europe.  It  contains,  as  a 
centre-piece,  a  lofty  snow-capped  mountain, 
having  on  this  side  numerous  peaks — indeed,  an 
entire  family  of  sharp  peaks — of  crystalline 
rock.  ‘  'The  Hestmann— Storm  at  Alidnight.’ 
'The  Hestmann  is  a  rocky  mountain  domi¬ 
nating  the  coast,  and  seen  through  the  breaks 
in  a  wild  and  flowing  drapery  of  clouds, 
beneath  which  the  sea  comes  rolling  in,  driven, 
in  heavy  masses,  over  the  opposing  rocks. 
In  ‘Early  Alorning  on  the  Namsen  Fjord,’ 
the  inlet  is  narrow,  yet  studded  with  rocky 
islets,  bearing,  as  usual,  the  universal  fir. 
'The  mountains  have  all  the  same  generic 
character :  the  whole  is  suffused  with  the 
yellow  light  of  the  rising  sun.  ‘  ATountains  of 
bst  A^aagi),  as  seen  from  Alelbd,’  introduces 
us  to  another  family-circle  of  needle-shaped 
peaks,  backed,  as  usual,  by  snow-covered  moun¬ 
tains.  'Those  are  a  few  of  the  Norwegian 
subjects,  sufficient  to  afford  a  true  conception  of 
the  coast  and  its  features,  which  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  much  grandeur. 

But  there  are  also  views  in  our  own  country 
and  in  Southern  Europe :  notably,  ‘  A  Storm — 
AVclsh  Coast,’  and  ‘After  the  Storm — AVelsh 
Coast ;'  also  subjects  in  Greece,  Switzerland, 
the  'Tyrol,  the  Holy  I^and,  Egypt,  &c.,  amount¬ 
ing  altogether  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
AVhatever  we  may  have  previously  seen  of 
Norwegian  scenery,  these  sketches  impress  its 
general  character  on  the  remembrance  more 
distinctly  than  all  else  from  the  same  source 
that  we  have  had  opportunities  of  examining. 


THE  AECHITECT 
OF  WESTMINSTEE  PALACE. 

Towards  the  close  of  October  Air.  Ayrton 
wrote  to  Mr.  Barry  to  say  that  he  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  chief  law-officers  of  the 
crown  on  the  subject  of  the  drawings  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  he  had  been  advised 
they  were  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
that  he  therefore  called  on  Air.  Barrj'  to  give 
them  up. 

Mr.  Barry,  referring  to  the  authoritative 
decision  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  replied  that  before  giving  a  further  answer 
he  should  like  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
case  which  had  been  laid  before  the  advisers 
of  the  Government,  on  the  fairness  and  truth 
of  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  their 
opinion  must  altogether  depend. 

Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that  it  was  not  usual  to 
give  access  to  any  communications  between 
Government  and  their  legal  advisers  :  but  that 
if  Air.  Barry  had  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
an  incorrect  statement  of  facts  had  been  laid 
before  counsel,  it  might  be  possible  to  prepare  a 
joint  statement,  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  on 
which  an  opinion  might  be  taken  that  would  be 
of  authority  to  each.  To  this  covert  offer  to 
arbitrate  the  case  we  understand  Mr.  Barry 
has  assented. 

For  the  sake  of  public  decency  we  rejoice 
that — although  tardily  and  grudgingly — such 
a  concession  should  have  been  made  to  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  educated  public. 
Recalling  all  that  Air.  Ayrton  has  spoken, 
written,  and  done  (to  which  we  have  before 
referred  in  language  rather  befitting  the  de¬ 
corum  of  an  artistic  journal  than  the  unquaK- 
fiable  elements  of  the  case),  we  can  only  re¬ 
cognise  in  this  retrocession  the  presence  of  the 
hand  of  Air.  Ayrton’s  superiors.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Barry  is  concerned,  the  proposal,  if  it  be  at  all 
fairly  carried  out,  may  be  satisfactory,  especially 
if  the  agreed  case  refer  to  the  compensation  due 
to  that  gentleman  for  the  wanton  injury  he  has 
already  received.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
counsel  or  to  warn  the  Government.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  hold  that  few  things  of  late  years 
have  tended  so  profoundly  to  shake  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  honesty  of  public  men  as  to  see  an 
administration  of  which  most  members  profess, 
and  some  no  doubt  feel,  an  anxiety  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  education,  and  an  intelligent  sympathy 
with  Art  and  artists,  allow  the  portfolio  of 
public  works  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
as  to  whom  there  is  but  one  opinion  out  of — 
and  we  might  venture  to  add  inside  of — the 
cabinet. 

A  very  broad  hint  on  this  subject  was  given 
to  Air.  Gladstone  personally,  at  the  closing  of 
the  AVorkmen’s  International  Exhibition  on 
the  1st  of  November.  'The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  was  well  received.  Still,  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  a  Prime  Alinister  coming  to 
preside  and  to  make  a  speech  only  attracted  an 
attendance  that  did  not  fill  a  sixth  part  of  the 
hall.  And  the  very  summary  manner  in  which 
Air.  George  Potter  was  put  down  when  he 
attempted  to  make  a  little  capital  by  intro¬ 
ducing,  mal  d  propos  enough,  the  name  of  Air. 
Bright,  was  enough  to  show  Air.  Gladstone  that 
even  among  that  industrial  class,  the  good 
opinion  of  which  he  is  most  solicitous  to 
secure,  there  is  a  pretty  keen  discrimination  of 
the  difference  between  political  cleverness  and 
political  honesty. 

The  subject  is  one  involving  elements  of  far 
higher  importance  than  such  vulgar  consider¬ 
ations  as  the  stability  of  any  particular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  question  of  the  good  faith  of  public 
men  is  one  deeply  connected  with  national  wel¬ 
fare.  The  educated  classes  may,  or  may  not, 
make  allowance  for  the  minister  who  stultifies 
his  programme  under  stress  of  party  exigencies. 
'The  great  body  of  the  public  make  no  such 
allowance.  They  know  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  First  Commissioner  in  his  post  evinces 
contempt,  not  only  for  public  opinion,  but  for 
public  instruction,  and  they  form  their  judg¬ 
ment  accordingly.  It  is  quite  time  the  Prime 
Alinister  took  some  steps  to  show  he  is  not  deaf 
to  the  popular  voice. 


THE  ART-JOUHNAL. 


BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIE  STYLE  AND  CHAEACTEE. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  XCV.— HENRY  STACY  MARKS. 

5T  US,  as  a  prefatory  remark,  say,  that  the  works  of 
this  artist  are  among  the  most  attractive  which 
annually  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy  ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  they  are  exceEent 
of  a  kind  as  good  in  itself  as  it  is  original. 

He  was  horn  in  London,  on  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1829.  After  receiving  an  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation  at  school  he  assisted  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  carriage-trade.  The 
occupation,  however,  was  but  little  suited 
to  his  tastes,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  entered  the  academy  of  Mr.  Leigh,  in 
Newman  Street.  Three  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Marks  began  seriously  to  study  painting  with  the 
view  of  making  it  his  profession  :  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  also  continued  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  Mr.  Leigh’s.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1852  he  went — with  his  friend,  Mr.  Calderon,  E.A., 
— to  Paris,  and  studied  for  a  year  in  the  atelier  of  M. 
Picot ;  and  he  also  gained  admission  as  student  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts ;  thus  completing  the  round  of 
technical  artistic  education,  and  acquiring  knowledge 
as  well  from  the  French  school  as  from  that  of  his  own  country. 
The  two  differ  widely,  but  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  both. 

In  1853  Mr.  Marks  made  his  first  appearance  in  our  exhibition- 
galleries.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  had  sent  to  the  British 
Institution  a  single  half-length  figure  of  Shakspeare’s  ‘  ‘  Dogberry 


but  the  “  hanging  committee  ”  failed  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and 
the  picture  was  rejected.  Nothing  daunted  by  what,  to  a  young 
artist  especially,  could  only  prove  a  sad  disappointment,  he  tried 
his  fortune  with  it  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  where  it  was  received, 
obtained  a  good  position  on  the  walls,  and  was  favourably  noticed 
by  many  writers  for  the  press.  From  that  year  he  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Academy. 

We  will  now  take  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  pic¬ 
tures  Mr.  Marks  has  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  where,  till  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  they  have  alone  appeared,  and  in  the 
following  order : — 

Two  subjects,  ‘  Christopher  Sly  ’  and  ‘  Bardolph,’  exhibited  in 
1854,  and  ‘  Slender’s  Courtship,’  contributed  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  may  be  deemed  the  avants  couriers  of  the  array  of  humorous 
subjects  which  succeeded  them.  ‘  Toothache  in  the  Middle  Ages,’ 
exhibited  in  1856,  represents  an  old  man  in  the  costume 
of,  probably,  the  time  of  Eichard  II.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  irritating  malady  was  less  virulent  in  its  tor¬ 
tures  five  or  six  centuries  ago  than  it  is  now;  certainly  Mr. 
Marks’s  well- painted,  yet  agonised,  figure  would  provoke  a  smile 
in  any  one  but  such  as  never  felt  the  sharp  pangs  of  a  toothache. 
We  have  no  notes  of  ‘  Bottom  as  Pyramus,’  his  solitary  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1857,  and  pass  on,  therefore,  to 
that  of  the  next  year — ‘  A  Day’s  Earnings,’  a  title  affording  little 
or  no  clue  to  the  subject — a  mendicant  musician  of  the  olden 
time,  contemplating,  with  woful  face,  a  piece  of  money  held  in 
his  hand,  the  result  of  some  hours’  wandering  and  minstrelsy. 
The  sentiment  is  literally  to  be  interpreted  from  the  man’s  action 
and  expression.  ‘  Dogberry’s  Charge  to  the  Watch,’  from  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  was  exhibited  in  1859,  and  was  the  means  of 
attracting  more  general  notice  to  the  works  of  this  artist  than 
they  had  heretofore  gained ;  not  more  because  the  picture  was  on 
a  larger  scale  than  any  of  his  preceding  contributions,  than  on 
account  of  its  possessing,  from  the  number  of  figures,  much 
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higher  interest.  The  guardians  of  the  city,  a  motley  group,  have 
mustered  to  receive  the  instructions  of  their  officer — “  You  shall 
comprehend  all  vagrom  men,”  &c.  One  of  the  “good  men  and 
true  ”  stands  forward  to  ask,  “  How  if  he  wiE  not  stand  ?”  This 
is  a  most  grotesque  figure ;  and  the  whole  posse  comitatus,  with 
diversified  Venetian  costumes,  and  weapons  of  varied  date,  is 
full  of  appropriate  character  :  all  are  capitally  painted. 


{Engraved  hy  J.  and  G.  P.  XichoUs. 

‘  The  Sexton’s  Sermon,’  Mr.  Marks’s  single  picture  of  1860,  is 
an  admirable  embodiment  of  the  individual  sketched  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : — 

“  ’T  was  like  a  homily  to  hear  him  talk — 

This  ancient  sexton— and  the  belfry  was 
His  pulpit,”  &c. 

With  reference  to  this  artist’s  ‘  The  Franciscan  Sculptor,’ 
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and  his  model,  the  picture  he  exhibited  in  1861,  and  which  forms 
one  of  our  “  engraved  illustrations”  of  his  works,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  notice  of  it  that  appeared 
in  our  review  of  the  Academy  exhibition  of  the  year: — “The 
subject,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  original  in  thought,  and  its  deve¬ 
lopment  may  be  equally  original  to  the  artist.  ...  In  itself  the 
incident  is  simple,  like  that  of  all  really  good  pictures.  A  brother 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  combining  the  professions  of  monk  and 
sculptor,  is  bestowing  his  talent  on  the  ornamentation  of  one  of 
those  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which,  west  and  north,  came  through 
the  Church,  declined  with  the  Church,  and  is  again  reviving  under 
the  same  influences.  A  comical-looking  old  man,  holding  a 
bottle,  is  perched  on  a  scaffold,  erected  to  sustain  the  model, 
while  the  enthusiastic  monk  plies  his  vocation  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  earnestness,  unmoved  by  a  grotesqueness  in  his 
‘  sitter,’  which  raises  the  risible  faculties  of  all  who  look  upon 
this  picture ;  a  feeling  in  which  the  monks  ranged  along  the  flat 
roof  of  the  edifice  appear  not  unwilling  to  participate.  The 
character  infused  into  several  figures  distinguishes  Mr.  Marks  as 
one  of  the  ‘  coming  men.’  ”  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  most 
original  and  clever  work  was  among  the  most  attractive  in  the 
gallery. 

From  the  life-studio  of  the  nascent  monastery  the  artist  passed. 


in  1862,  to  the  pleasure-ground  of  an  ancient  mansion,  where  are 
assembled  the  family  of  its  owner  and  a  rather  numerous  com¬ 
pany  of  friends,  listening  to  ‘  The  Jester’s  Text  ’  and  the  discourse 
which  is  founded  thereon.  The  preacher,  who  is  the  jester  of  the 
household,  is  placed  near  a  sun-dial  bearing  the  inscription — 
“  Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas,"  which  forms  the  text  of  his 
sermon :  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  dial,  and  delivers  his  discourse 
with  becoming  gravity  to  the  amusement,  if  not  the  edification, 
of  his  congregation,  which  dates  back  to  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  most  attractive  picture — of  its  kind. 

In  a  picture  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  How  Shakspeare  Studied,’ 
exhibited  in  1863,  Mr.  Marks  represents  the  dramatist  seated 
within  the  porch  of  a  house  of  the  poet’s  period,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  busy  world  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  street, 
“taking  notes”  of  some  whose  characters  and  descriptions  are 
now,  probably,  well  known  to  us.  There  is  much  of  what  we 
may  obviouslj’^  take  as  literal  truth  in  this  composition  of  many 
figures,  all  well  studied  by  the  painter,  and  most  carefully  put  on 
the  canvas. 

In  1864  Mr.  Marks  contributed  to  the  Academy  three  pictures 
— ‘  Doctors  differ ;  ’  ‘  Say  not  to  thy  neighbour.  Go,  and  come 
again,  and  to  morrow  I  will  ’give,  when  thou  hast  it  by  thee ;  ’ 
and  ‘  The  House  of  Prayer.’  The  title  of  the  second,  and  remem¬ 


bering  whence  it  is  taken,  would  almost  suggest  the  subject  to  be  ^ 
a  sa'Tf!*!  one  ;  but  the  j)icture  represents  the  shop-door  of  a  burly- 
looking  l<aker,  whom  a  poor  blind 'musician  endeavours  ineffec-  | 
liially  to  “soften  into  charity  by  his  melodious  or  unmelodious  , 
‘ftrain-.  The  scene  is  a  French  street  peopled  with  various  groups  j 
of  fi^'iire^,  all  painted  with  “a  quaint  and  severe  naturalism.” 
'Til'-  Mou-f  f)f'  Prayer’  differs  greatly  from  the  artist’s  usual 
and  i.«  a  very  touching  and  covetable  picture.  An  old 
w  >iii  in,  with  a  >:hild  by  her  side,  is  seated  in  the  aisle  of  an  ancient 
G-.thi>  '  hurch,  in  which  the  tomb  of  a  mitred  prelate  forms  a 
jiroMu.ent  f' ature. 

The  productions  of  the  next  year  were  ‘  Francis  Feeble,  the 
Woman'  -  Tailor  ’ — engraved  as  one  of  the  large  plates  in  our  last 
y^ar'-  vlume;  and  a  Cfjmposition  from  the  old  nursery-song — 

“  Hark  '  hark;  the  'lotfa  fin  hark, 

The  br-KVara  arc  comln(f  to  town  ;  ” 

a  sub]-  <  ‘  affording  the  artist  ample  scope  for  humorous  repre- 
'On'  iNon  allied  with  the  miserable,  real  or  feigned.  ‘  My  Lady’s 
Page  in  1  >isgrace,’ a  picture  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1866, 
I'Tm.-  one  of  the  larger  engravings  in  our  present  year’s  volume  : 
with  it  the  painter  sent  ‘The  S’otary,’  an  impersonation  of  the 
olden  time,  full  of  valuable  artistic  qualitie.s. 


‘  Falstaff’s  Owx,’  exhibited  in  1867,  is  engraved  on  this  page. 
The  “  pitiful  rascals,”  at  whose  head  the  burly  old  knight  refused 
to  march  through  Coventry,  tell  their  own  tale  in  the  artist’s 
hands.  Whether  or  no  they  would  make  effective  soldiers  on  the 
battle-field  is  quite  open  to  discussion  ;  but  that  they  make  capi¬ 
tal  “stuff”  for  a  picture,  as  Mr.  Marks,  at  least,  has  marshalled 
and  costumed  them,  is  placed  beyond  doubt.  His  more  recent 
!  productions  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  ‘  Experimental  Gunnery  in 
[the  Middle  Ages,’ in  1868;  ‘The  Minstrel’s  Gallery,’  in  1869; 

’  and  ‘  St.  Francis  preaching  to  the  Birds,’  in  the  present  year,  we 
j  can  but  refer  to  as  among  the  best  of  his  works.  The  last-men- 
:  tioned  is  as  original  as  it  is  excellent. 

One  of  our  engraved  examples,  ‘  The  Missal-Painter,’  has, 

I  we  believe,  never  been  exhibited.  Seated  at  his  desk,  with  colours 
'  and  pencils  within  convenient  reach,  the  artist-monk — and  how 
much  of  Art  and  literature  we  of  the  present  day  owe  to  those 
I  recluses  whose  cells  and  cloisters  were  the  studios  of  all  learning ! 

I  — has  submitted  his  labours  to  the  inspection  of  two  of  the  brother¬ 
hood,  while  he  indulges  in  a  yawn  that  shows  he  must  have  passed 
'  some  weary  hours  over  the  work.  There  is  a  touch  of  genuine 
I  humour  in  this  truly  characteristic  scene  which  requires  no  stretch 
I  of  imagination  to  discover. 
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South  Kensington  Museum ;  the  picture  of  a  mediaeval  king  and 
queen  witnessing  a  masque,  over  the  proscenium  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre — a  work  noticed  in  our  columns  at  the  time  ;  a  somewhat 
similar  decoration,  Shakspeare  surrounded  by  his  creations,  for 
the  Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester ;  and  some  clever  allegorical 
figures  of  the  “  Virtues,”  on  incised  gold  ground,  for  Crewe  Hall, 
Cheshire,  which  is  undergoing  extensive  decorations  and  restora¬ 
tions  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  E.A. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  columns  of  our  journal,  in  allusion  to  j 


the  pictures  usually  seen  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Marks,  that  “  he 
can  never  put  brush  to  canvas  without  provoking  laughter ;  and 
yet,  after  a  quaint  fashion,  he  preserves  a  certain  stiff  dignity.” 
It  is  this  dignity,  mediaeval  as  it  generally  is  in  expression, 
which  gives  the  true  value  to  his  works :  one  can  smile  at  the 
artist’s  humour  while  acknowledging  and  respecting  the  talent 
and  patient  labour  in  which,  so  to  speak,  it  is  clothed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  which  it  is  exemplified. 

James  Dafeorne. 


of  his  time  in  designing  figures  and  subjects  for  firms  engaged 
in  the  production  of  stained  glass.  Possibly  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  may  be  traced  the  prevalence  of  medievalism  in  his 
pictures  on  canvas,  &c.  And  since  those  early  days,  and  since 
his  fame  as  an  artist  has  been  fully  established,  he  has  not 
forsworn  merely  Decorative  Art.  In  the  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  he  has  designed  that  portion  of  the  frieze  in  which  appear 
the  allegorical  designs  representing  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  &c  :  and  he  also  executed  one  of  the 
lunettes,  ‘  The  Study  of  Anatomy,’  in  the  ”  competition”  gallery. 


But  in  addition  to  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Mr.  Marks  has  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
the  committee  of  which  he  joined  in  1866.  Among  his  various 
drawings  hung  in  the  gallery  may  be  pointed  out  ‘  Orpheus 
charming  the  Brutes,’  ‘  Jack  o’  Lantern,’  ‘  May-day  in  the  Olden 
Time,  ’  ‘  The  Princess  and  the  Pelicans,’  &c.  &c. :  all  of  them 
works  of  a  very  high  character.  In  the  exhibitions  of  oil- 
pictures  which  have  been  held  in  the  same  rooms  since  1868,  he 
has  appeared  in  ‘  Tired-out,’  ‘  The  Tinker,’  &c. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  cai’eer  Mr.  Marks  employed  much 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IX  THE  COLLECTIOX 
OF  GEORGE  FOX,  ESQ.,  HAREFIELD, 
ALDERLEY  EDGE. 

THE  CHURCH  AT  BETTWS-Y-COED. 

T.  CresTvick,  E.A.,  Painter.  A.  Willmore,  Engraver. 

Few  nu’al  places  have  been  made  so 
familiar  to  us  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  as 
the  picturesque  village  and  neighbourhood 
of  Bettws-y-Coed,  for  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to 
see  an  exhibition  of  paintings  without  some 
representation  of  this  favourite  resort  of 
the  “  brethren  of  the  brush;  ”  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  spot  in 
North  Wales,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  are  to  be  found  scenes  of  a  more 
beautiful  and  diversified  character.  The 
place  is  faithfully  described  in  Black’s 
“Picturesque  Guide  through  Wales:” — 
‘  ‘  The  Views  on  the  Conway,  Llugwy , 
Machno,  and  Lledo,  present,  alternately, 
features  of  quiet  loveliness  and  sublime 
grandeur,  in  which  river,  cataract,  wood¬ 
land,  and  mountain,  vie  to  make  the  most 
enchanting  pictures  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  In  addition  to  the  F alls  of  Ehayadr- 
y-Wennol,  the  Falls  of  the  Conway  and 
of  the  Machno  may  both  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  a  single  morning’s  excursion ; 
while  a  walk  or  a  ride  up  the  vale  of  the 
Lledo  to  Dolwj’ddelan  Castle,  a  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Bettws,  will  amply  repay 
the  tourist,  who  will  scarcely  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  his  rambles  a  more  beautiful 
river  than  the  Lledo,  a  wilder-looking 
fortress  than  Dolwyddelan,  or  a  more 
glorious  termination  to  his  prospect  than 
Moel  Siabod.” 

The  Welch  name  Bettws-y-Coed,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Engli,sh,  means  “The  Chapel,  or 
the  Station,  in  the  Wood ;  ”  and  evidently 
is  derived  from  an  early  religious  house 
that  formerly  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  church,  which  is  a  small  and  ancient 
structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Welch  churches,  it 
has  little  or  no  architectural  beauty,  either 
externally  or  internally,  to  render  it 
attractive  ;  but  its  old  grey  walls,  with  the 
aged  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard,  which 
seem  coeval  with  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
the  sylvan  belt  that  surrounds  the  whole, 
constitute  a  picture  at  once  solemn  and 
quiet.  Inside  the  church  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  relic  of  times  long  past ;  this  is  an 
altar-tomb,  with  an  armed  recumbent 
figure,  of  large  proportions,  and  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  that  shows  it  to  have  been  erected  to 
the  memorj'  of  Gruffydd  ap  David  Goch, 
or  Gruffydd,  the  son  of  David  Goch,  of  the 
royal  lineage  of  Wales,  ho  being  a  relative 
of  the  last  of  the  rdcwell3’nn8.  The  monu¬ 
ment  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  village,  or  hamlet,  stands  near  the 
junction  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and 
Carnarvon,  and  not  far  from  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Llugwy  and  Conway.  The 
former  river  is  hero  cro.sscd  by  an  old  stone 
bridge,  called  “  ront-y-Pair,”  erected  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  a  native  mason 
name<l  Ilowel.  “  It  has  four  lofty  irre¬ 
gular  arches,  covered  with  ivy.  beneath 
which  the  foaming  current  rushes  with  the 
furv"  of  a  cataract ;  and  then,  making  a 
■fucfden  bend,  quietly  resigns  its  waters  into 
the  channel  of  the  Conway.” 

The  picture,  by  Creswick,  which  Mr. 
Fox  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  engrave, 
is  a  kind  of  subject  not  usually  seen  from 
the  pencil  of  that  lamented  painter :  it  is 
treated  in  a  most  impressive  manner — 
-imply,  appropriately,  and  beautifully.  | 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND  ITS 
ART-TEACHING. 

Sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  was  first  opened 
to  the  public.  The  work  then  completed 
was  prosecuted  and  achieved  under  exceptional 
conditions,  which'are  not  likely  to  recur.  The 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  had  been  held  with 
much  financial  success ;  and  it  had  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  value — even  the  commercial 
value  —  of  Art-teaching,  and  how  seriously 
this  country  needed  such  tuition.  We  could 
see  for  ourselves,  at  home,  what  enlightened 
teachers  had  striven  in  vain  effectually  to 
make  us  understand — our  own  position  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Manufacture.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  itself  was  an  exemplification  of  the  salu¬ 
tary  movement  in  appreciation  of  Art  which 
has  been  induced  in  this  country,  which  has  not 
ceased,  and  which  will  continue.  The  nation 
was  brought  frankly  to  acknowledge  its 
position.  It  proj  ected  a  remedy  in  its  own  Eng¬ 
lish  way — hj'  joint-stock  organisation,  and  the 
application  of  much  money.  The  wealth  was 
forthcoming  in  profusion ;  the  organisation 
was  wonderful ;  great  artists,  men  of  science, 
men  of  literature,  and  skilled  artificers  from  all 
countries,  with  a  mighty  host  for  labour, 
settled  like  a  bee-swarm  on  Sydenham  Hill. 
Seven  thousand  men  were  busy  there,  and 
wonders  were  wrought,  so  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  should  be  prepared,  as  it  was  prepared, 
and  given  to  the  public  in  1854.  It  was 
veritably  a  grand  work.  The  scheme  was 
launched  with  all  the  impetus  derived  from 
what  was  taken  as  a  successful  precedent,  and 
from  all  the  first  power  of  the  Art-movement 
that  had  commenced,  which  has  already  given 
us,  besides  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  organisation 
and  Art-collections  at  South  Kensington,  and 
many  other  results.  They  who  can  recall  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  prevalent  feeling  at 
the  time  recollect  the  generous  hopes,  anticipa¬ 
tions,  nay,  beliefs,  which  prevailed  among 
artists,  writers,  and  some  thinkers,  in  regard  to 
the  mighty  effect  that  was  to  be  rapidly 
produced  upon  Art-education.  The  public 
became  enthusiastic ;  and,  mainly  ignorant  of 
the  subtle  subject  they  were  discussing, 
assumed  much  self  -  glorification.  Grave 
financiers,  leaders  of  the  investing  flock,  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  pecuniary  success  could  be 
reaped  from  the  new  Congregatio  de  Propaganda 
^rte.  Exceeding  speculation  both  in  money 
and  hopes  of  Art — extravagancies  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  sometimes  amiable,  mostly  mere  wildness, 
were  the  result ;  and  when  a  cynic,  on  the 
opening  day,  laughingly  predicted  the  utter 
collapse  of  all  the  fine  dreams,  his  prophecy  was 
smiled  at  with  calmness,  more  as  an  utterance 
of  merely  coarse  expediency,  than  as  a  ruthless 
forecast  of  too  probable  disenchantment.  But 
the  disenchantment  came  nevertheless.  The 
necessity  for  dividends  was  inevitably  recur¬ 
rent  ;  the  growth  of  Art  and  its  teachings  is 
slow.  One  by  one  the  pruderies  of  the  virgin 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned  :  stimulants  of  very 
material  amusement  had  to  be  introduced  as 
i  novelty  waned ;  baseless  anticipations  fell, 
spurious  faith  was  broken,  and  reaction  of 
!  opinion  set  in.  It  was  vain  for  the  directors  to 
struggle  against  this  ;  and  the  appointment  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bowley  as  general  manager,  was  a 
confession  of  their  inability  to  do  so.  The 
remarkable  energy  and  business  tact  of  that 
gentleman  produced  considerable  results,  but 
not  any  of  a  nature  to  check  the  reaction  which 
some  of  them  clearly  promoted.  The  fault  of 
his  administration,  from  our  point  of  view,  was 
that  it  was  one  of  naked  expediency.  He 
came  to  his  difficult  task  without  any  active 
sympathies  for  Fine  Art — except  music — and, 

;  ignoring  the  wild  dreams  about  Art  which  had 
I  presumably  failed,  he  used  the  fair  Palace,  and 
its  contents,  much  as  he  would  have  used  any 
I  other  grand  arena  for  the  organising  of  more 
or  less  valuable,  or  gratifying,  amusements. 
Several  of  the  collections— the  statues  in  the 
Schools  of  Modern  Sculpture  for  instance — were 
employed  as  upholstery,  so  to  speak.  He  did 
not  make  it  a  policy  to  foster  the  ^necessarily 


slow  growth  of  public  appreciation  of  the  Art- 
collections  till  haply  all  or  some  of  them  might 
be  made  to  pay  in  course  of  time ;  and  thus,  with¬ 
out  impairing  his  absolutely  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  of  expediency,  endeavour  to  gain  some 
fruition  of  the  great  capital  expended,  according 
to  the  original  plan.  He  rather  began  a  fresh 
career  for  the  Directors,  seeming  to  assume  the 
utter  futility  of  all  that  had  been  hitherto 
accomplished.  This  fell  in  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  those  among  the  general  public  who 
had  indulged  in  undue,  overwrought  expecta¬ 
tions  of  immediate  results,  direct  from  Fine 
Art  to  the  pocket;  and  the  opinion  is  now 
generally  established  that  the  Crystal  Palace, 
with  its  varied  collections,  has  quite  failed  as  to 
its  original  purpose,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
of  little,  if  anyj value,  as  an  Art-teacher. 

Now  let  us  consider  if  this  be  a  true  concep¬ 
tion.  It  is  of  course  idle  to  contest  the  fact 
that  the  urgency  of  earning  money  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  paramount.  That  is  obvious, 
and  the  course  adopted  by  the  Directors  was  a 
most  natural  one ;  the  only  one  probably  open 
to  a  trading  company,  under  the  conditions,  so 
far  as  it  went.  But  under  this  course  might 
not  a  policy  have  been  silently  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  several  Arts,  which  bj"  this  time 
might  have  begun  to  bear  fruit  more  tangible, 
or  rather  more  acknowledged,  than  that  which 
has  accrued  ?  There  is  warrant  for  the  belief, 
since  one  of  the  Fine  Arts — Music — has  been  so 
fostered  and  exhibited,  and  conducted  at  last 
over  all  its  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  to 
genuine  money-success,  achieved  on  pure  Art- 
principles.  In  the  early  days  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  when  belief  in  high  principles  began  to 
fail,  what  was  rated  as  more  absurd  than  the 
notion  that  visitors  would  ever  listen  in  appre¬ 
ciative  silence  to  long  symphonies,  and  truly 
classical  music,  in  preference  to  the  light  music 
of  a  military  band,  marches,  polkas,  waltzes, 
&c.  ?  There  was  little  faith  left  in  the 
inherent  power  of  Fine  Art.  But  there  were 
some  who  felt  confidence  in  it  still,  and  the 
effort  was  made.  Mr.  George  Grove,  whose 
culture  and  erudition  are  well  known  in  other 
fields  than  that  of  music,  and  Mr.  Manns,  who 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  band,  worked 
together  earnestly  and  consistently  m  the  true 
artistic  spirit,  with  an  unwavering  policy  loyal 
to  Art,  despite  all  the  seductions  of  hungry  bad 
taste ;  adapting  their  plans  to  necessity  truly, 
but  never  losing  sight  of  their  aim.  Now,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  thej'  have  gradually 
led  the  people  to  the  promised  land;  taught 
them ;  to  love  it ;  that  music,  as  a  Fine  Art,  is 
properly  represented  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
it  is,  financially,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
company.  It  is  surely  not  unfair,  then,  to 
make  the  supposition  hazarded  above.  Over 
the  left  hand  entrance  to  the  Greek  Court  is  the 
following  ancient  inscription  :  —  ^iXoaotptiv 
dvtv  pahaKiag,  which  implies.  To  cultivate 
speculation  and  theory  without  prejudice  to 
habits  of  practical  activity.  This  should  have 
been  a  golden  precept  for  the  Directors  and 
Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Then  possibly 
more  might  have  been  by  this  time  achieved 
for  the  illustration  of  Art  than  has  been  done 
by  the  earnest  work  performed,  and  the  vast 
expenditure  made  at  Sydenham  in  1854. 

But  we  are  more  concerned  now  with  the 
present  state  of  the  question ;  and  wish  to 
combat  the  idea  that  the  Crystal  Palace  has 
failed  entirely  as  an  Art-teacher,  and  that  its 
wonderful  collections  are  practically  of  little 
use,  save  as  elegant  furniture  for  a  great 
temple  of  amusement.  There  is  a  danger  of 
this  notion  prevailing,  and  it  would  be  as 
wrong  as  the  exaggerated  expectations  of  1854. 
The  course  of  affairs  at  Sydenham  has  been 
very  natural,  though  not  what  many  expected. 
The  original  purpose  was  a  noble  one,  and  was 
nobly  carried  out,  so  far  as  the  creation  of  the 
collections  was  concerned.  The  cultivated 
energj^  devoted,  and  the  vast  sums  expended, 
to  make  them  instructive  exemplars,  although 
not  a  fruitful  joint-stock  investment,  were  a 
real  gain  to  the  country  for  Art-education,  and 
have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  die  by  reason  of  a  popular 
misconception.  These  objects  must  not  be  un¬ 
dervalued.  A  main  cause  of  decay  in  Art  is 


ignorance,  or  rather  deficiency  of  appreciation ; 
for  without  appreciation  there  is  no  demand, 
without  demand  the  practice  languishes.  Access 
to  collections  appealing  to  the  eye,  tends  to 
remedy  such  ignorance.  The  Art-objects  of  the 
Cryst^  Palace  were  products  of  the  important 
movement  which  began  in  1851,  and,  with  the 
South  Kensington  collections,  due  to  the  same 
impulse,  they  have,  in  an  eminent  degree,  borne 
their  part  in  silently  fertilising  the  public 
mind.  There  are  proofs  of  this  in  the  creative 
power  of  artists  and  Art-manufacturers,  and 
still  more  in  the  appreciation  which  now 
fosters  and  gives  opportunity  for  this  creative 
power.  In  street  architecture  and  the  smaller 
public  works,  in  the  decoration  of  houses  and 
in  furniture,  table-vessels  and  appurtenances 
of  every-day  life,  the  Art-progress  made 
since  1861  in  this  country  is  remarkable.  The 
most  ignorant  bumpkin,  who  is  taken  into  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  object,  although  his 
mind  be  not  capable  of  delicate  impressions,  is 
the  better  for  knowing  that  such  an  object 
exists,  and  is  of  value.  Henceforth  he  has  a 
standard,  which  he  could  not  find  among  the 
coarse  and  sordid  phases  of  life’s  hare  neces¬ 
sities.  This  valuable  influence  aflFects  all  in 
degree,  and  nowhere  with  such  systematical  in¬ 
structiveness  as  in  the  several  Fine  Art  Courts 
at  Sydenham.  It  wiU  not  be  unprofitable  briefly 
to  recall  something  of  what  really  exists  there  ; 
for  the  assumption  that  all  high  purpose  must 
necessarily  he  banished  from  the  Palace 
because  amusements  only  pay,  involves  a 
danger  of  neglect  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  new 
General  Manager  will  not  suffer  to  take  place  ; 
and  as  the  stock  of  admirable  guide-books  was 
burnt,  and  they  have  been  long  out  of  print, 
many  among  us  may  have  forgotten,  or  fail 
otherwise  to  realise,  the  valuable  series  of  Art- 
examples. 

Firstly,  the  specimens  of  architectural  detail 
and  the  statues  have  been  reproduced  from 
buildings,  or  carefully  selected  from  foreign 
galleries  and  other  positions  widely  separated  ; 
and  they  are  arranged  for  the  first  time  in 
proper  order  together,  so  that  comparison  can 
be  instituted  -under  conditions  not  to  be  obtained 
anywhere  else.  Only  extensive  travel  during 
a  long  period  could  enable  any  one  man  to 
see  the  original  objects,  and  then  not  together. 
There  are  numberless  other  objects  illustrative 
of  Art  and  its  history  in  various  parts  of  the 
building. 

Now  such  means  of  instruction  as  are 
afforded  by  this  collection,  must  not  be  ignored, 
or  underrated,  or  neglected,  because  they  are, 
in  some  sort  perforce  associated  with  ephemeral 
amusements  ;  or  because  of  any  misconception 
as  to  their  utility.  That  they  are  fruitful  of 
beneficial  effect  is  not  to  be  doubted,  though 
the  operation  of  such  influence  is  slow,  and  not 
easily  definable.  A  new  General  Manager  will 
probably  be  appointed  soon.  We  plead  for  a 
policy^  that  shall  more  directly  recognise  the 
value,  and  develop,  if  possible,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Fine  Art  Courts  and  collections  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  than  was  even  attempted  during 
the  term  of  management  recently  closed. 


THE  LAW  OF  COPYKIGHT. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Copinger  has 
systematically  and  completely  handled  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  copyright  in  all  its  ramifications.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  render  the  various  branches 
of  the  topic  of  which  he  treats  less  intricate 
than  they  usually  are,  by  a  simple  and  natural 
arrangement.  Proposition  is  made  to  succeed 
proposition  in  so  regular  and  consistent  a 
manner,  each  being  fully  supported  by  the 
examples  which  accompany  it,  that  the  subject 
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is  readily  comprehended  by  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  reader,  who  is  gently  carried  past  those 
rocks  over  which  he  would  otherwise  most 
assuredly  stumble. 

Commencing  with  a  historical  survey  of  the 
copyright  laws,  Mr.  Copinger  deals  ably  with 
the  important  question  of  what  may  be  the 
subject  of  such  right,  and  its  registration  and 
mode  of  assignment.  In  treating  of  the  right 
of  property  in  private  letters,  he  urges,  with  con¬ 
siderable  force,  the  danger  of  admitting  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  private  letters,  having  the 
character  of  literary  compositions,  and  commer¬ 
cial  or  friendly  letters,  such  as  was  drawn  by 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  in  Perceval  v.  Phipps 
(2  Ves.  and  Bea.  19).  “  The  sole  foundation 

(of  property)  is  the  right  which  every  man  has 
to  tbe  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  the 
product  of  his  own  labour.  Why  should  a 
wilting  of  an  inferior  composition  be  precluded 
from  being  a  subject  of  property  ?  To  establish 
a  rule  that  the  quality  of  a  composition  must  he 
weighed  previous  to  investing  it  with  the  title 
of  property,  would  be  forming  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
the  illiterate  and  hadly-spelt  letters  of  an  un¬ 
educated  person  should  not  he  as  much  the 
subject  of  property  as  the  elegant  and  learned 
epistle  of  a  well-known  author  ?  The  essence  of 
tbe  existence  of  the  property  is  the  labour  used 
in  the  concoction  of  the  composition,  and  the 
reduction  of  ideas  into  a  tangible  and  substan¬ 
tial  form  ;  and  can  it  be  contended  that  the 
labour  is  less  in  the  former  than  the  latter  case  ? 
Every  letter  is,  in  the  general  and  proper 
acceptation  of  the  term,  a  literary  composition. 
It  is  that,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  it  is  so,  how¬ 
ever  defective  it  may  be  in  sense,  grammar,  or 
orthography.  Every  writing  in  which  words 
are  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  thoughts  of 
the  writer  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  a  literary 
composition  ;  and  the  definition  applies  just  as 
certainly  to  a  trivial  letter  as  to  an  elaborate 
treatise  or  a  finished  poem.  Literary  composi¬ 
tions  differ  widely  in  their  merits  and  value, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  facts  from  which  they 
derive  their  common  sense. 

“  Printing  and  publishing  cannot  make  a 
book  ‘  literary  ’  which  was  not  so  in  manuscript ; 
and,  consequently,  the  author  of  a  book  (for  the 
same  doctrine  would  apply  to  a  hook  as  to  a 
private  letter),  which  may  be  of  a  private 
nature,  and  not  considered  as  •'  a  literary  com¬ 
position,’  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  Acts  conferring  copyright.  But  surely'  it 
is  not  contended  that  the  copyright  of  an  author 
should  he  liable  to  impeachment  and  frustration, 
by'  reason  of  an  inquiry'  into  the  merits  or  value 
of  his  work  as  published.” 

Mr.  Copinger  does  not  appear  to  support  a 
perpetual  copyright,  though  he  would  willingly 
grant  to  authors  an  extended  period  of  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  assertion  that  the 
concessionary  allowance  of  a  perpetuity  in 
copyright  would  encourage  publication  and 
tend  greatly  to  the  promotion  and  furtherance 
of  science  and  literature,  he  says  : — 

“Admitting  that  learning  and  science  should 
be  encouraged,  that  everything  tending  or  con- 
ducible  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
should  be  favoured  and  tenderly^  cherished  by 
the  legislature,  and  that  the  labour  of  every 
individual  should  be  properly  recompensed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same,  or  a  similar  end, 
might  not  be  obtained  by  different  and  less 
objectionable  means. 

“  If  the  individual  is  a  gainer  by  the  existence 
of  perpetual  copyright,  society  is  a  loser.  The 
absurdity  of  the  assertion  that  authors  are 
alone  induced  to  make  known  their  works  from 
the  specific  benefit  arising  from  an  absolute 
perpetual  monopoly  is  manifest.  What  a  stu¬ 
died  indignity  to  those  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  every  science  that 
adorns  the  annals  of  literature !  Ambition 
cannot  he  deemed  a  cipher — benevolence  will 
ever  exist  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  they  at 
least  act  as  powerfully  by  way  of  conducives 
to  the  communication  of  knowledge  between 
man  and  man  as  avaricious  or  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives.” 

Without  wishing  to  cast  a  “  studied  indig¬ 
nity  ”  upon  those  who  have  been  so  devoted  to 
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the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  we  must 
express  ourselves  rather  in  accordance  with  a 
view  subsequently  taken  by'  our  author,  in 
which  he  appears  himself  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  these  imaginary  martyrs.  The  following  is 
the  passage  taken  from  the  introductory  remarks 
to  his  last  chapter : — ■ 

“In  these  day's,  when  literature  and  commerce 
march  in  open  array,  and  their  pace  is  so  rapid 
and  great — when,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  authors 
write  for  fame,  some  for  gain,  and  many  for 
both;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  publishers  regard 
their  writings  purely'  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  estimating  their  worth  (at  least  to  them) 
by  the  amount  of  profit  likely'  to  accrue  from 
tbe  publication,  two  antagonistic  parties  fre¬ 
quently  come  in  contact. 

“  Authors  who  compose  exclusively  for  fame 
are,  on  the  assumption  that  they  ever  existed, 
rapidly  becoming  extinct ;  while  those  who 
write  for  gain  are  much  on  the  increase.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  commerce,  and  almost  every 
transaction  of  the  present  day  is  regarded  in  a 
commercial  light. 

“  Thus  we  have  two  parties  in  opposition  :  the 
one  estimating  the  value  of  his  work  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  toil  and  labour  in  its  composition, 
the  other  computing  it  in  proportion  as  he  con¬ 
ceives  the  public  may  become  purchasers.  The 
publisher  could  not  undertake  to  requite  or 
recompense  the  author  according  to  the  degree 
of  exertion  employed  by  him  ;  for  what  amount 
of  drudgery  and  toil  may  not  he  expended  upon 
a  work  which  would  not  even  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  printing  and  publication  ?  Publishers 
invariably  act  like  merchants,  whose  principle 
is  to  risk  as  little  capital  as  possible,  and  to 
replace  that  with  profit  as  early  as  feasible.” 

The  nature  of  a  piracy  is  in  the  next  place 
investigated : — 

“  In  many  cases  the  line  of  demarcation  is  so 
loosely  and  indifferently  drawn,  that  arrival  at 
a  just  conclusion  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  So 
entirely  must  each  case  be  governed  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  particular  circumstances  attending 
it,  that  any  general  rules  on  the  subject  must 
be  received  with  extreme  caution.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  the 
value  of  the  extent  of  the  infringements ;  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  policy  of  the  law 
allows  a  man  to  profit  by  all  antecedent  litera¬ 
ture,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  use  made  of  such 
antecedent  literature  may'  not  be  so  extensive 
as  to  injure  the  sale  of  tbe  original  work,  even 
though  made  with  no  intention  to  invade  the 
previous  author’s  right. 

“  The  inquiry  in  most  cases  is  not,  whether  the 
defendant  has  used  the  thoughts,  conceptions, 
information,  and  discoveries  promulgated  by  the 
original,  but  whether  his  composition  may  be 
considered  a  new  work,  requiring  invention, 
learning,  and  judgment,  or  only  a  mere  trans¬ 
script  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  tbe  original,  with 
mere  colourable  variations  (Stowe  v.  Thomas, 
2' Wall.  c.  ct.,  (Amer.),  547).” 

Plagiarism  does  not  of  necessity  amount  to 
a  piracy,  for  an  author  has  no  monopoly  in 
the  theories  and  speculations,  or  even  in  the 
results  of  observations  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  one  can  be  permitted  to  take  a  material  and 
substantial  portion,  of  the  published  work  of 
another  author  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
improving  a  rival  publication. 

Passing  from  this  subject,  Mr.  Copinger  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  the  remedies  afforded  in  cases 
of  infringement  of  copyright.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  necessarily  of  a  more  strictly  tech¬ 
nical  character ;  but  it  forms  a  fit  addition  to 
the  more  theoretical  and  interesting,  though 
less  practical  part,  and  elucidates  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  actual  working  of  this  branch  of 
the  law. 

Among  a  series  of  chapters  on  copyrights  of 
minor  importance,  the  subject  of  musical  and 
dramatic  copyright  is  introduced  and  carefully 
considered.  Then  follow  two  or  three  chap¬ 
ters,  which  will  be  found  peculiarly  interesting 
to  readers  of  this  Journal.  They  are  on  copy¬ 
right  in  engravings,  prints,  and  lithographs,  in 
sculpture  and  busts,  and  in  painting,  drawing, 
and  photography. 

T’bis  portion  of  the  work  appears  to  be 
written  in  a  style  less  technical  and  more 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  will,  we  venture 
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to  predict,  prove  particularly  useful — to  artists 
and  others. 

Referring  to  the  essentials  in  order  to  secure 
the  copyright  in  engravings  and  etchings,  Mr. 
Copinger  mentions  some  interesting  cases,  which 
!  will  at  least  open  the  eyes  of  some  to  the 

'  illimitable  importance  of  conforming  strictly  to 

the  words  of  the  statutes  by  virtue  of  which  the 
'  right  is  claimed. 

;  ‘‘  The  correct  date  is,  moreover,  a  sine  qnu 

von.  In  Bonner  r.  Field  this  objection  prevailed. 

'  It  was  an  action  for  pirating  a  print  of  the  seal  of 

:  the  Countess  of  Talbot.  The  plaintiff  had  been 

employed  by  Lady  Talbot  to  engrave  this  plate 
i  for  her.  which  he  executed  on  the  1st  of  June, 

!  1773,  when  he  took  off  some  impressions  for 

her  use.  On  the  following  dag  she  gave  the 
plate  to  the  plaintiff,  who  engraved  on  the 
bottom  of  it  ‘  Drawn  and  engraved  by  J. 
Bonner;  published  on  the  1st  June,  1778,  as 
the  Act  directs.’  The  declaration  having 
stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  proprietor  on 
the  Istof  June,  Lord  Mansfield  nonsuited  the 
plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  title  on 
the  day  when  he  claimed  it.” 

A  similar  piece  of  advice  is  given  to  the 
sculptor : — 

“  When  a  sculptor  models  a  design  for  him- 
;  self,  and  afterwards  executes  from  such  model 

a  finished  bust  for  another,  in  marble  or  any 
other  material,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
sculptor,  in  order  to  acquire  the  copyright 
ther.  in,  to  affix  his  name  and  the  year  when  the 

1  finished  copy  from  the  model  was  executed  (as 

!  is  frequently  the  case) ;  he  must  conform 

I  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Acts,  and  therefore 

1  engrave  on  the  model,  as  well  as  on  every  cast 

1  or  copy  thereof,  his  name,  and  the  day  of  the 

month  and  year  when  the  model  is  first  shown 
or  otherwise  published  in  his  studio  or  else¬ 
where;  dale  must  never  he  altered." 

Ornamental  and  useful  designs  have  a 
chapter  to  themselves,  and  the  latest  decisions 
appear  throughout  to  have  been  carefully 
j  noted. 

International  and  foreicqi  copyrights  are 
forthwith  examined.  In  the  former,  the  con- 
1  vention  between  England  and  France  is  fully 

developed,  and  that  portion  referring  to  transla¬ 
tions  and  adaptations  from  foreign  authors, 
illustrated  bj' the  late  case  of  Wood  tf.  Chart, 
relative  to  “  Frou-frou.”  In  the  latter,  a 
summary  of  the  laws  in  vogue  on  the  subject 
of  copyright  in  foreign  countries,  will  doubtless 
prove  not  only  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
j  iv-  demonstr.ating,  at  a  glance,  the  protection 

1  afforded  by  the  different  governments,  but 

useful  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  securing 
a  <  opyright  according  to  the  law  in  existence 
in  any  particular  foreign  state. 

A  highly  edifying  chapter  on  arrangements 
l>etw'  en  authors  and  publishers  closes  the  body 
of  the  work  ;  and  an  appendix,  containing  the 
statut<  having  reference  to  the  general  subject 
‘i(  eopyright,  and  conbaining  that  which  will 
be  found  p‘ -  uliarly  suit'  d  to  the  lit' rary  man — 

>m<'  ■  'nid'  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
exh-.ufitive,  forms  of  agreement  between  authors 
and  publirth'-n  -complete  a  volume  wo  have 
exp'-rieni  •  d  mi '  h  benefit  and  pleasure  in 
pc  ,  ling. 

Wo  inh<  lit'itingly  pronounce  this  to  ho  a 
w'irk  'hieh  ihoiiM  be  in  the  h.ands  of  every 
lil'-rar.  man  and  artii  ‘ ;  f'>r  the  careful  industry 
which  ha  evidi  ntly  been  exert'-'l  in  the  collec- 
t'->n  of  mab  rial  an'l  ■  i  i,  both  American  and 
English,  f'le.  th'  r  with  the  gn  a*  judgment  and 
cen  display'  d  in  the  cla  lification  adopted, 
uutify  in  thui*  highly  commending  it. 

<  :  .  rghl  law  has  be  ome  an  important 

bran  h  if  ■  nr  jiirispniden"',  and  a  volume  em- 
'  M/ii  g'h-  n.-ni'  m'b  isions  ha.. been  anxiously 
b  ■  '  d  for  laply.  .Mr.  f'opinger's  wiirk  sup- 
pli=  jir  -ifcly  ’  at  we,  in  common  with  the 
ia  r,  have  been  in  -  arch  for-  th'-  text  of 
■'be  !  ;  il  1; with  ii  •  little  e-  ay-writing  as 
f  lil  ’ 'J').'.  b  .  1  .en  the  author's  obj  ct 

a' d  nim,  .  -  -vid  n’>d  by  the  couplet  taken 
fr  m  '■'•ri.i  ■  — 

'■  fiTt  -  * ' -V  1,  bull; c  lit  mihi  nugi, 

i  ■  ■  I  ‘  -  '  d  1  -  It;  iooD'  f'lrao.’’ 

VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  ARTHUR  C.  BURNAND, 
ESQ.,  HYDE  PARK  GATE. 

Of  the  works  which  are  here  described,  there 
is  not  one  that  could  be  rejected  on  the  plea  of 
objectionable  quality.  Many  of  them  are  the 
best  productions  of  their  respective  authors, 
and  all  have  been  very  carefully  considered 
in  selection.  Their  excellence  is  presump¬ 
tively  guaranteed  when  the  names  of  the 
painters  are  stated  as  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. ;  D. 
Roberts,  R.A. ;  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. ;  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A. ;  R.  Ansdell,  A. R.A. ;  T.  Webster, 
R.A. ;  J.  Phillip,  R.A. ;  F.  Goodall,  R.A. ;  T. 
Creswick,  R.A. ;  H.  Le  Jeune,  A. R.A. ;  W.  C. 
T.  Dobson,  A. R.A. ;  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. ;  E. 
W.  Cooke,  R.A. ;  S.  Hart,  R  A. ;  J.  C.  Hook, 
R.A. ;  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ;  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A. ; 
R.  Redgrave,  R.A. ;  J.  Sant,  R.A. ;  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.A. ;  &c.  And  if  in  this  list  certain  of  our 
most  eminent  painters  do  not  appear,  it  is 
because  hitherto  examples  of  their  Art  have  not 
been  procurable.  The  whole  of  the  pictures, 
with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have  been  painted 
for  Mr.  Burnand.  They  are  distributed  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms. 

Occupying  a  great  portion  of  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  room,  is  a  picture  by  F. 
Goodall,  showing  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  from  the  tents  of  Abraham.  Mr. 
Goodall  has,  we  believe,  painted  biblical 
subjects  only  since  his  visit  to  Egypt ;  and  from 
a  patient  contemplation  of  his  picture,  it  comes 
strongly  home  to  us  that  our  sacred  Art  would 
address  itself  more  fervently  than  it  does 
generally,  both  to  the  head  and  the  heart, 
were  its  texts  not  attempted  to  be  set  forth 
before  the  painter  had  been  matured  by  severe 
ordeal  to  an  apprehension  of  the  most  exalted 
themes  to  which  the  human  mind  can  address 
itself.  In  these  days  we  cannot  revert  to  the 
compromises  of  the  old  masters.  The  body 
covering  of  the  fellahs  and  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael — it  cannot  be  called  a  costume — differs 
in  our  day  very  little  from  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  There  is  more  in  this  picture 
than  we  have  ever  before  seen  in  the  story  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptian  bondwoman. 
Much  is  made  of  the  features  of  the  country ; 
and  as  it  is  to-day,  so  was  it  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  every  portion  of  the  entire  field 
is  made  to  assist  in  the  narrative.  Mr.  Goodall 
has  graduated  regularly,  and  has  now  taken  his 
ultimate  degree.  Inasmuch  as  he  has  imported 
into  the  story  of  Hagar  an  interest  and  com¬ 
pleteness  which  we  have  never  seen  attaching 
to  it  before.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Mr.  Goodall  will  ever  surpass  this  work,  of 
which  one  of  the  highest  merits  is  the  face  of 
originality  given  to  a  much-abused  subject. 

So  full  is  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  of 
moving  situations,  that  it  is  matter  of  marvel 
painters  do  not  refer  to  it  more  for  in- 
sjuration.  Mr.  Frith  has  taken  Maria  by 
the  hand,  and  introduces  her  with  a  hope  that 
she  will  not  hero  bo  found  unworthy  of  Sterne. 
“‘And  is  your  heart  still  so  warm,  Maria  P’ 
said  I — I  touched  upon  the  string  on  which 
hung  all  her  sorrows.  She  looked  with  wistful 
disorder  for  sometime  in  my  face,”  &c.  She 
is  seated  on  a  grassy  bank,  beyond  which  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Malines.  Her  left  hand 
caresses  the  goat,  and  in  the  right  she  holds 
her  pipe,  on  which  s’ne  presently  plays  the 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Virgin.  There  is  much 
beauty  in  Maria’s  face,  which  is  lighted  up  with 
the  vivacious  intensity  of  her  look  of  surprise 
at  Sterne,  who  is  not  in  the  picture,  but  whose 
jirescnce  wo  cannot  overlook,  for  she  listens 
to  his  address  not  loss  keenly  with  her  eyes 
than  her  cars.  The  goat,  too,  acknowledges 
his  presence  by  its  manner  and  the  coquettish 
airs  with  which  it  surveys  the  stranger.  All 
this  we  road  in  the  picture,  and  this  allusive 
])OW(  r  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Art.  It  is  the 
best  single  figure  wo  have  ever  seen  by  Mr. 
Frith. 

The  .attention  of  the  visitor  is  instantly 
arrested  and  fixed  by ‘Agua  Bcndita,’  one  of 
the  late  John  Phillip’s  very  powerful  Spanish 
pictures.  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  which 

takes  place  every  day  in  Catholic  countries — 
that  is  the  brief  ceremony  of  crossing  with  holy 
water  on  entering  church.  The  persons  here 
are  a  peasant-family — father,  mother,  and 
infant :  the  last  being  held  up  to  the  font  by 
the  mother,  while  a  little  girl  moistens  the 
fingers  of  the  child,  preparatory  to  their  being 
raised  by  the  mother  to  its  forehead.  This 
translation  from  the  lower  life  of  Spain  may  be 
sincerely  believed :  neither  the  faces  nor  the 
figures  have  been  treated  unnaturally.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  raise  these  low-type  examples 
of  commonalty  beyond  their  sphere  by  that 
refining  process  which  is  continually  applied  to 
the  ennobling  of  interesting  rustics,  so  giving 
a  superficial  and  false  gloss  where  the  power 
was  wanting  to  make  the  personm  of  the  scene 
discourse  in  the  language  of  the  heart.  Phillip 
has  painted  precisely  what  he  has  seen,  and 
fully  describes  the  quiet  satisfaction  of  the 
parents  contemplating  the  early  training  of 
their  child  in  the  way  it  should  go.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  memory  of  John  Phillip  to  say 
that  he  has  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of  one  Don 
Diego  Velasquez  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
high  merit  in  an  artist,  to  benefit  by  the 
precepts  of  such  a  master  without  committing 
himself  as  a  servile  mannerist. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  picture  called 
‘  Chequered  Shade,’  by  F.  R.  Lee  and  T.  S. 
Cooper,  shows  in  this  combination  a  power  which 
neither  of  these  artists  individually  has  ever 
before  declared.  The  subject  is  simply  an  avenue 
of  pines,  the  shade  of  which  has  been  sought  by 
a  flock  of  sheep.  "We  have  heard,  long  before 
we  saw  the  picture,  that  both  artists  consider  it 
presents  specimens  of  their  best  capabilities — ■ 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  in  no  antecedent 
or  subsequent  work  has  Mr.  Lee  painted  trees 
so  well,  and  certainly  Mr.  Cooper  has  never 
used  his  sheep  so  effectively  as  here.  Many 
pictures  with  points  otherwise  valuable,  have 
been  treated  with  an  unmitigated  and  en¬ 
feebling  breadth  of  daylight,  lest  the  finesse  of 
the  labour  bestowed  on  them  should  not  be 
sufficiently  prominent.  In  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  laborious  enterprise  is  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  the  weight  and  substanee  of  every 
item  of  the  composition  is  distinctly  felt ;  and 
so  perfect  is  the  illusion  of  place  and  distance, 
that  the  first  impulse  of  the  spectator  is, 
without  disturbing  the  sheep,  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  avenue. 

‘  The  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Antwerp,’  is  one  of  the  late  David  Roberts’s 
magnificent  interiors — one  which  would  break 
the  heart  of  Peter  Neefs,  could  he  but  see  it; 
for  Peter  could  never  succeed  in  communica¬ 
ting  to  his  interiors  the  space  and  gran¬ 
deur  which  distinguish  Roberts’s  churches. 
When  travellers,  having  learned  by  heart  one 
of  these  interiors,  determine  to  visit  the 
original,  their  first  exclamation  is,  “How 
small !  ”  and  so  it  seems  ;  but  this  is  the  artist’s 
privilege,  and  no  one  in  this  direction  has 
known  better  how  to  use  it  than  Roberts. 

‘Evening  Prayer,’  by  C.  W.  Cope,  is  a 
group  of  a  mother  and  child,  the  latter  kneel¬ 
ing  in  the  lap  of  the  former,  and  saying  its 
prayers  before  going  to  bed  :  the  incident  is  so 
lucid  that  no  title  is  wanted. 

By  Mr.  Sant  are  several  charming  works : 
we  turn  first  to  ‘  The  Whisper’ — the  heads 
of  two  children  —  the  one  communicating 
to  the  other  a  secret  of  momentous  import. 

The  works  of  this  painter  have  now  been 
before  the  world  for  many  years,  and  he  has 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  to  which  he  principally  devotes  himself, 
which  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  others  who 
have  studied  even  not  less  diligently.  Anotherof 
his  works  in  this  collection  may  be  instanced 
as  a  triumph,  not  surpassed,  in  its  way,  by  any 
master,  old  or  young.  That  alluded  to  is 
called  ‘  The  Young  Artist  ’ — a  little  boy  drawing 
from  someobject;  and  a  patient  examination  only 
of  this  picture — not  a  mere  passing  glance — will 
reveal  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  such  a  brilliant  result.  The  lights 
and  darks  are  admirably  disposed,  and  we  do 
not  feel  them  as  mere  expedients  of  relief. 

‘  Hark  !  the  Lark  ’  is  also  by  J.  Sant.  What 
has  been  said  of  his  other  works  wiU  in 
a  great  measure  apply  to  this,  although  it 
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strikes  the  observer  as  founded  upon  a  more 
vivacious  motive  than  the  others.  It  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  peasant  boy,  ■who,  hearing  the 
joyous  carol  of  a  rising  lark,  stops  suddenly  to 
listen,  and  raises  his  hand,  as  if  enjoining 
silence  on  all  nature  that  may  he  near  him — 
the  bubble  of  the  rill,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  small  voice  of  the  summer-day  breeze. 
Many  are  the  enchanting  productions  of  Mr. 
Sant’s  pencil,  hut  this  ■wild  bear  comparison 
■with  the  best  of  them. 

The  gathering  is  rich  in  the  ■works  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Cooke.  It  is  not  meant  so  much  that 
they  are  numerous,  but  those  that  are  there 
take  rank  among  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Cooke’s 
Adriatic  pictures.  In  the  ‘  Port  of  Leghorn  ’ 
we  see  hut  little  of  the  town,  hut  look 
towards  the  snow-capped  mountains  which 
hound  the  coast  line  towards  Genoa.  The 
vessels  shown  principally  in  the  view  are 
feluccas,  one  of  which  is  in  the  nearest  site, 
so  as  to  display  with  minuteness  the  compli¬ 
cated  detail  of  the  exterior  equipments ;  and 
all  this  is  done  without  any  approach  to 
hardness.  No  artist,  foreign  or  English,  has 
ever  painted  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  craft 
■with  the  truth  set  forth  in  these  works,  in 
each  of  which  the  most  fastidiously  critical  eye 
is  challenged  to  detect  an  error.  This  was 
painted  as  long  back  as  1848,  and  will  hear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  same  category.  ‘  Bella  Venezia  ’  is 
another  instance  of  the  power  of  the  same 
artist.  It  shows  as  much  of  Venice  as  we  can 
possibly  see  in  a  picture,  and  in  this  respect 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  former 
work.  Mr.  Cooke  is  the  most  conscientious 
and  moral  of  painters.  Whereas  most  men 
who  depict  Venice  allow  for  a  quality  of 
atmosphere  which  does  not  belong  to  Italy. 
They  have  been  schooled  in  the  haze  of 
our  climate,  where  seeing  at  times  through  a 
glass  somewhat  darkly,  they  apply  to  their 
versions  of  the  Italian  landscape  the  principles 
which  the  nature  of  their  sea-girt  home  has 
inculcated.  Mr.  Cooke  recognises  the  fact, 
and  admits  the  distinction.  He  paints  our 
■wild  North  Sea  as  it  appears  to  him,  with  its 
canopy  of  cloud  and  its  veil  of  haze.  But  he 
approaches  Italy  with  another  feeling,  and  re¬ 
produces  all  the  material  of  his  adoption  with  a 
reality  of  uncompromising  description  which 
■will  be  at  once  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  phenomena  of  the  Italian  land¬ 
scape.  This  is  painting  climate  as  well  as 
scenery,  an  accomplishment  extremely  rare  of 
acquisition. 

‘  Old  Holland,’  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  which 
may  follow  not  ungracefully  here,  is  a  com¬ 
position  in  some  degree  acknowledged  by  the 
title.  It  looks  almost  like  a  tour  de  force  in 
answer  to  an  imaginary  challenge.  But  this 
■will  be  better  understood  after  a  brief  notice  of 
its  character.  The  picture  represents,  chiefly, 
the  narrow  mouth  of  a  small  harbour,  or  inlet, 
fenced  by  what  looks  like  the  wall  of  an  old 
quay,  surmounted  by  a  pole  on  which  is  perched 
a  ragged  wooden  cage  to  mark  the  precise 
whereabouts  of  the  little  harbour-mouth  that 
it  would  be  difiBcult  to  distinguish  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Although 
there  are  everywhere  signs  of  human  agency, 
yet  in  the  painter’s  imagination  the  population 
of  old  Holland  must  have  been  very  scant,  as 
there  is  no  direct  life-bearing  element  intro¬ 
duced,  save  a  Dutch  man-of-war  riding  at 
anchor  in  the  distance.  Here  are  seen  the  vast 
power  and  ample  resource  of  the  painter.  It 
would  appear  that  the  whole  has  been  made  out 
of  sketch-book  scraps;  yet  all  is  so  palpable  and 
real,  so  skilfully  dove-tailed  and  welded  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  look  like  a  veritable  locality ;  and 
thus  affords  a  more  appreciable  instance  of 
Stanfield’s  peculiar  powers  than  really  could  be 
exemplified  by  a  simple  local  transcript. 

‘A  ‘Royal  Marriage,  1477,’  E.  M.  "Ward. 
This  picture  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
artist  when  it  was  exhibited.  The  prelate  who 
officiates  is  bending  over  the  youthful  pair,  while 
the  bridegroom  places  the  ring  on  the  bride’s 
finger.  Much  careful  labour  has  been  bestowed, 
and  with  great  success,  on  the  painting  of  the 
draperies.  Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  high  class : 
one  of  the  better  productions  of  our  school. 

By  Eddis  are  four  heads  of  little  girls  with 
attributes  of  the  four  seasons.  Two  of  the 
heads  are  rich  and  Greuze-like,  competing 
with  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Reynolds  in  his  lectures.  The 
fruit  and  flowers  are  intended  to  enrich  the 
little  heads  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  com¬ 
plexions  add  richness  to  the  flowers.  By  the 
same  painter  are  two  chalk  portraits ;  one  of 
Mr.  Burnand,  the  other  of  Miss  Burnand.  Both 
of  these  studies  are  remarkable  as  likenesses, 
and  exemplify  the  manner  of  this  artist  in  a 
department  which  he  has  practised  with  so 
much  success. 

A  small  and  very  genuine  native  of  “  Vater- 
land,”  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  arrests  atten¬ 
tion.  The  poor  child  has  both  hands  under 
her  apron  in  front  of  her,  as  if  she  were 
very  cold.  But  with  what  singular  force  of 
nationality  Mr.  Dobson  paints  these  little 
Teutons ! 

In  ‘  The  World  Forgetting,’  by  J.  C. 
Horsley,  the  oblivion  is  on  the  part  of  a 
nun,  who  stands  within  the  church  of  the 
cloister  in  deep  meditation.  Certainly  none 
of  her  sorroundings  are  calculated  to  sustain 
remembrance  of  the  world.  Yet  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  expression  of  the  recluse,  standing 
as  she  does  amid  the  utmost  magnificence  of 
ecclesiastical  embellishment,  might  raise  the 
question  whether  she  was  the  world  forgetting 
or  the  world  regretting.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  work  which  leads  us  to  think  it  an 
experiment;  as  it  is,  it  would  appear,  painted  on 
rough  Roman  canvas — a  surface  so  susceptible 
of  reflections  as  to  make  the  picture  unready  to 
reveal  its  beauties.  ‘A  Jealous  Eye,’  by  the 
same  artist,  turns  upon  a  little  episode  which 
occurs  in  a  garden-party  of  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  story  is  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
has  married  a  wife  young  and  pretty.  Of  the 
party  there  are  gallants  whose  attention  the 
lady  is  as  ready  to  receive  as  they  to  jjay  them, 
but  the  husband  is  whispering  in  her  ear  a 
lecture  on  the  propriety  of  checking  polite 
advances  which  a  slight  acquaintance  would 
not  warrant.  Mr.  Horsley  may,  or  may  not, 
consider  it  a  compliment ;  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  ‘  A  Jealous  Eye’  reminds  us 
more  of  Leslie  than  any  work  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  not  in  anywise  an  imitation,  but 
an  unconscious  issue  of  labour  in  the  direction 
followed  by  Leslie,  who  is  not  yet  generally 
understood.  The  proposed  point  is  perfectly 
sustained  by  every  incident  introduced. 

‘  His  First  Voyage  ’  and  ‘The  Return,’ are 
pendants  by  Frank  Stone,  and  not  only  pen¬ 
dants,  but  the  latter  is  the  sequel  of  the  story 
begun  in  the  former.  They  purport  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  earliest  maritime  experience  of 
a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  The 
scenes  are  cast  on  the  French  coast.  ‘  His  First 
Voyage  ’  has  been  selected,  and  has  kindly  been 
lent  by  Mr.  Burnand,  to  supply  a  plate  for  the 
Art-Journal.  It  has  already  been  some  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  engraver.  In  this  the  young 
fisherman  is  attended  to  the  boat  by  his  mother, 
and  received  and  congratulated  _by  his  father 
and  friends  on  the  courage  which  supports  him 
in  his  first  trial  of  amphibious  life.  In  ‘  The 
Return  ’  he  stands  a  hero  by  his  mother’s  side, 
for  his  first  voyage  has  been  a  triumph.  The 
pictures  are  small,  and  bear,  as  to  the  figures — 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  as  to  all  the  components — 
a  finish  equal  to  that  of  the  most  careful  minia¬ 
ture. 

‘  Ishmael,’  A.  Elmore — “  And  the  water  was 
spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  child 
under  one  of  the  shrubs,  and  she  sat  over 
against  him  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept, 
&c.”  This  is  the  part  of  the  story  that  Mr. 
Elmore  has  chosen :  we  accordingly  find  the 
boy  lying  as  if  already  dead  with  the  empty 
bottle  by  his  side.  The  picture  is  small. 

‘  The  Way  round  the  Park  ’  is  the  title 
borne  by  one  of  the  sylvan  essays  of  the  late 
Academician,  G.  F.  Witherington,  who  began 
life  by  painting  his  trees  in  colour,  after  the 
prescription  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  like  the 
back  of  the  famous  and  oft-quoted  Cremona. 
Witherington  then,  ungrateful  to  nature, 
struggled  long  against  the  current  of  that 
revolution  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by 

1  the  so-called  heretic  John  Constable,  but  he 

was  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  stream, 
and  we  find  him  here  working  with  all  the 
freshness  of  nature’s  newest  sylvan  livery. 

This  is  certainly  the  best  example  we  have  seen 
of  his  latter  manner. 

There  is,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  a  small  pic¬ 
ture  appertaining  to  a  class  of  subject  in  which 
she  has  manifested  great  excellence.  It  is  a 
little  girl,  a  fond  “mother”  hugging  her  darling 
—a  doll  warmly  wrapped  up  lest  the  poor  little 
creature  should  take  cold.  A  sweeter  picture, 
or  one  calculated  to  afford  greater  pleasure  to 
all  who  look  upon  it,  is  not  in  the  collection. 

The  figure  is  painted  with  exemplary  firmness 
and  decision. 

Another  similar  essay,  ‘  The  Young  Mother,’ 
by  H.  O’Neil,  is  rendered  with  very  much 
more  softness  than  is  generally  found  in  his 
minor  studies.  ‘  Cheer  up,  darling,’  also  by 
O’Neil,  are  the  words  of  encouragement  ad¬ 
dressed  bv  a  soldier  to  his  wife  or  sweetheart,  on 
his  departure  for  the  Crimea  ;  and  the  painful 
separation  has  its  happy  sequel  in  ‘  W elcome 
Home,’  wherein  appears  the  wife  embracing 
her  soldier,  who  returns  to  her  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  “bearded  like  a  pard,”  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  warriors  of  that  day.  All  that 
the  artist  aims  at  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
departure  and  the  return  with  their  sorrows 
and  joys,  which  he  has  effectually  done. 

‘Beauvais,’  J.  L.  Wood,  were  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  cathedral :  we  have  here,  accordingly, 
a  novel  presentation  of  the  edifice  The  view 
is  interrupted  by  houses,  above  which  it  towers 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  elaborate  architecture. 

As  the  building  has  been  seen  from  every 
point  of  Anew,  it  might  have  appeared  well  to 
the  artist  to  render  it  from  a  stand-point  from 
which  it  never  had  been  presented,  and  which 
perhaps  no  other  artist  would  select.  ‘  Divan,’ 
also  by  Mr.  Wood,  opens  to  us  a  street  flanked 
by  lines  of  those  dear  dirtj^  old  houses  which 
always  play  leading  parts  in  the  gatherings  of 
the  picturesque,  but  are  very  inconvenient  to 
live  in.  A  tower,  perhaps  that  of  the  mairie, 
is  a  prominent  object  in  the  picture. 

‘  Lugano,’  G.  E.  Hering,  places  us  on  the 
lake,  whence  we  see  the  town  stretching  at 
length  along  its  shores,  dominated  by  the 
hills,  from  which  the  e3’e  passes  to  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  bounding  the  view  on  the 
right. 

A  small  and  brilliant  ngroupment  of  flowers, 
which  has  been  painted  by  one  of  the  Misses 
Mutrie,  is  worthy  of  the  accomplished  sisters 
who  remain  unrivalled  in  the  “walk”  of 

Art  they  have  chosen. 

‘  A  Relic  of  the  Olden  Time,’  by  F.  R. 

Lee,  is  so  little  in  the  direction  of  this  painter’s 
usual  cast  of  material  as  to  induce  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  serious  consideration  of  the  charm 
which  could  have  seduced  him  from  his 
beWed  avenues  of  stately  elms,  his  umbrageous 
nooks  and  mill-streams.  The  subject  is  nothing 
less  than  some  ruined  castle  on  the  Meuse  or 
Moselle.  There  is  no  artist  who  does  not  in 
his  time  exhibit  some  trait  of  eccentricity,  put 
forth  in  playful  mood  ;  and  Mr.  Burnand  should 
be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  a  work  by 

Mr.  Lee  marking  a  lapse  so  distinct  from  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way. 

‘  Cordelia,’  0.  W.  Cope,  would  appear  to 
have  been  painted  from  the  third  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  wherein  the  conversation  is  opened 
between  Kent  and  a  gentleman,  the  latter  thus 
describing  to  the  former,  the  mood  in  which  she 
received  the  letters  that  did  not  move  her — 

"  “ - to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  have  seen 

Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  :  her  smiles  and  tears 

Were  like  a  better  May :  those  happy  smilets, 

That  play’d  on  her  ripe,  lip  seem’d  not  to  know 

What  guests  were  in  her  eyes,”  &c. 

Cordelia  is  seated  in  state  in  her  tent  in  the 
camp  at  Dover,  and  is  meditating  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  letter  she  holds  before  her.  She 
has  yielded  to  her  grief,  and  tears  are  stream¬ 
ing  from  her  eyes ;  yet  the  remembrance  of 
her  father  moves  her  to  a  certain  resolution, 
when  she  apostrophises  her  sisters;  and  this 
appears  in  the  firmness  with  which  her  hand 
rests  upon  the  letter.  It  would  be  beyond  all 
human  power  to  work  out  every  prominent 
point  of  the  descriptive  text.  Mr.  Cope,  how- 
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ever,  gives  h  good  account  of  the  very  inacces¬ 
sible  material  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal. 

‘  The  Last  Daj-  of  the  Sale  ’  is  a  proposition 
open  to  a  varietj’  of  solutions.  It  is  a  very 
crowded  scene,  by  G.  B.  O’Xeill,  and  he  has 
observed  literally  the  complement  of  situation 
common  to  a  full  sale-room.  It  is  a  case  of  de¬ 
clining  fortunes,  as  we  learn  from  an  aged  lady 
who,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  sits  weeping  and 
shrouding  herself  as  much  as  possible  from 
observation.  The  lot  oSered  at  this  moment  is 
a  tray  full  of  odd  pieces  of  china  and  crockery, 
which  has,  it  seems,  evoked  a  sharp  competi¬ 
tion.  The  variety  of  character  brought  forward 
does  ample  justice  to  the  imaginative  powers  of 
the  excellent  painter. 

We  have  seen  Jlr.  E.  W.  Cooke  in  his  grand¬ 
est  moods.  In  his  enterprises  he  is  nothing 
less  than  ambitious,  and  generally  successful. 
We  have  here  a  specimen  of  his  chalk  prac¬ 
tice,  wherein  he  presents  a  view  of  one  of  the 
broad  estuaries  of  Holland,  with  some  of  its 
river  and  sea-faring  craft.  It  is  a  sparkling 
and  breezy  drawing,  full  of  movement,  both 
as  to  the  water  and  the  boats.  There  is  also  by 
the  same  hand  one  of  those  small  sunsets, 
which  he  paints  only  at  Venice. 

Of  the  fresh  and  novel  story  of  the  Babes  in 
j  the  V'ood  there  is  an  interesting  version — a 

brilliant  miniature  in  oil,  charming  in  colour, 

1  and  perfect  in  arrangement.  The  painter  is 
not  named. 

THE  DINIXG-HOOM. 

In  this  room  are  two  important  works 
by  F.  Goodall,  which  explain  the  diversity 
of  his  inspirations  at  different  periods  of  his 
career.  The  one  is  a  personal  importation  from 
Chioggia,  near  Venice  ;  the  other  brings  home 
to  us,  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  remembrances  of 
the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites  for  bread  and 
for  water,  and  the  message  and  the  promise 
which  were  delivered  from  Sinai  —  “  Now, 
therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  shall  ye  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  all  people  :  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine.”  In  dealing  with  his  text  Mr. 

( loodall  has  broken  through  the  settled  conven¬ 
tions  which  have  trammelled  religious  painting 
from  the  days  of  the  Giotteschi.  We  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  dogma,  that  because  a  subject  is  simply 
j>f<pular  it  is  necessarily  without  religious 
es.scnce.  'I'hc  picture  is  called  ‘  The  Message 
from  Sinai and  the  messenger  is  one  of  the 
chiblrcn  of  the  desert  on  a  camel,  who  has 
halted  at  the  wells  of  IMoses,  to  let  his  beast 
drink,  and  to  refresh  himself.  A  woman  who  has 
b'en  drawing  water,  hands  him  up  a  draught 
in  a  eup,  for  he  does  not  dismount,  and  these 
are  th<'  only  persons  present :  the  blank  desert 
i“  behind  them.  In  all  the  best  points  of  Art, 
the  figure  of  the  woman  is  ecpial  to  a  Greek 
statue  of  the  first  order.  She  hands  the  water 
up  to  the  messenger  with  her  left  hand,  while 
ht;r  right  re'Sts  upon  her  water-jar;  but  the 
!  ase  jind  grace  of  her  attitudo  is  a  somewhat  to 
dre.m  als.iit  in  our  happiest  visions  of  the 
Uh'^lian  Art.  'J’he  other  picture  presents  to  us 
‘  Fclii  .•  Ballarin  reading  'I’anso  to  his  Friends.’ 
It  i.'  understood  that  Mr.  Goodall  saw  Felice 
and  his  audience,  and  paintod  him  and  them  as 
he  aw  thi  rn.  It  might  be  gfrnerally  supposed 
that  an  interest  in  the  “  G<  rusalernme  Libe- 
rata  ”  was  an  attribjito  a  trifle  too  romantic  for 
the  natives  of  Chioggia.  The  reader  is  enthu- 
uastii  and  imprt^ive,  and  he  bears  the  listeners 
along  with  him  through  every  shade  of  the 
rag’  or  pathoe  of  the  poet,  'i'his  jiicture  its 
[  ov/ner  kindly  permitted  us  to  engrave  some 

time  ago.  f  )ur  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
thi-  print. 

In  ‘Sunny  Moments,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  wo 
hav  a  j  e-  p  into  an  old  English  mansion, 
wher*  i:  se-n  the  lady  of  the  house  dozing  near 
th  window  f)f  the  dining-room.  i)i  this,  ad¬ 
vantage  i^  taken  by  hf  r  maid  and  the  gardener, 
who  jirob  ■  ^  to  each  other  vows  of  endless  love 
and  fidelity.  Also,  by  Mr.  Horsley,  ‘  Itent- 
I)ay  at  H.-ddon  Hall,’  shows  us  what  might 
hav:-  fa'curred  in  that  same  room  in  days  when 
gone-by  generations  called  our  country  “Mer- 
rie  England." 

‘  Within  the  Convent  Walls,’  A.'  Elmore. 

,  The  title  dm^st  suggests  that  the  nun  who 

is  presented  as  the  principal  in  this  picture 
regrtts  the  step  she  has  taken.  She  stands 
within,  as  we  are  told,  the  cloistered  precinct, 
on  the  verge  of  the  cemetery  of  the  sister¬ 
hood.  There  is  a  grave  at  her  feet,  which 
has  been  decked  with  flowers  in  dear  remem¬ 
brance  of  some  departed  sister  ;  and  it  may  be 
the  tenant  of  this  last  homestead  whom  she  is 
mourning.  The  face  is  that  of  a  delicate 
woman  who  has  been  bowed  down  by  more 
than  her  share  of  worldly  suffering.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  picture  is  everywhere  masterly. 

‘  Stand  clear !  ’  J.  C.  Hook.  This  warn¬ 
ing  is  given  to  bystanders  on  shore  by  a  boy 
in  a  boat,  which  is  riding  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave,  as  about  to  take  the  beach.  The  crew 
consists  of  three  or  four  hands,  prominent 
among  whom  is  that  always  important  person¬ 
age  whom  sailors  and  fishermen  will  to  the  end 
call  the  “  old  man  ’’ — that  personage  whose 
years  have  constituted  him  the  guide  and  phi¬ 
losopher  of  every  sea-venture ;  with  him  the 
boat’s  company  is  made  up  of  boys.  Mr.  Hook 
is  an  originator :  there  is  no  painter  of  our 
school  who  is  so  confident  and  daring  in  ad¬ 
vancing  new  propositions. 

In  ‘  Practising  for  a  Village  Concert,’  by  T. 
Webster,  E.A.,  the  artist  has  given,  as  the 
leader,  an  excellent  portrait  of  himself,  and 
among  the  other  performers  a  great  variety  of 
feature,  which  he  has  happily  pourtrayed  with 
a  wide  range  of  eccentricity,  without  in  any 
wise  committing  himself  to  caricature.  ‘  The 
Leaky  Eoof’  is  the  title  of  F.  D.  Hardy’s 
best  picture.  It  is  comparatively  large  for 
him ;  that  is,  much  larger  than  the  small  in¬ 
teriors  whereby  he  is  best  known.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  house-wife  and  her  little  maid  endea¬ 
vouring  vainly  to  mop  up  an  inundation  of 
rain,  which  has  burst  in  upon  them  through 
the  thatch  of  their  cottage.  ‘Youth,  in  Seville,’ 
is  a  very  graceful  agroupment,  by  J.  Phillip, 
showing  most  perfectly  the  national  character 
in  all  its  points :  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
work.  ‘  Water-Carriers,  Seville,’  by  E.  Ans- 
dell,  is  also  highly  interesting,  as  exhibiting 
much  of  the  picturesque  of  the  lower  class  of 
life  in  Seville.  ‘  The  Nearest  Way  in  Summer 
Time,’  is  the  result  of  the  combined  powers  of 
T.  Creswick,  and  E.  Ansdell,  It  appears  to 
be,  at  least  in  part,  a  composition  describing 
the  passage  of  a  cart-load  of  timber,  drawn 
by  a  powerful  team  of  horses  across  a  stream. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  houses 
sheltered  by  a  clump  of  lofty  trees — these 
the  division  of  labour  assigns  to  Creswick, 
and  the  horses  to  Ansdell ;  the  landscape  is, 
however,  entirely  in  the  feeling  of  Creswick  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  his  most  important  works. 
Certainly,  among  the  very  best  productions  of 
E.  W.  Cooke  is  his  ‘  French  Lugger,  running 
into  Calais  Harbour.’  The  vessel  is  entering 
at  the  pier  head,  and  she  is  only  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  thunder  squall  which  the  sky  very 
plainly  threatens.  It  is  a  large  and  valuable 
picture  ;  both  the  sky  and  the  sea  are  marvels 
of  Art,  and,  in  combination,  discourse  broadly 
of  the  causes  and  effects  on  which  the  whole  is 
based. 

‘  Old  Eyes  and  Young  Eyes  ’  is  the  title  of  a 
picture  by  T.  Webster.  In  it  a  grandmother 
has  desired  her  grandchild  to  thread  her  needle, 
which  the  latter  very  confidently  undertakes 
to  do. 

The  following  works  merit  particular  de¬ 
scription  as  much  as  those  which  precede  them; 
but  we  regret  much  that  the  limits  of  our 
H])aco  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  describing  them. 
'I'hus  there  aro  ‘  iilargaret,’  F.  Stone;  ‘The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  S.  Hart;  ‘A  Feast 
at  the  Sqiiiro’s,’  G.  B.  O’Neill;  ‘A  Group  of 
Cows,’  'T.  S.  Cooper;  ‘An  Hour  with  the  Poets,’ 
E.  Eedgrave ;  and  a  large  landscape  and  a 
view  of  Lincoln  by  Niemann,  &c.,  &c. 

'I'here  are  by  ,7.  S.  Westmacott  three  marble 
statuettoH  of  great  beauty,  as  ‘  Hypatia,’  which 
rftminds  the  spectator  of  the  Vatican  ‘Ariadne,’ 
‘David,’  and  ‘Victory.’  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  class  of  Art  is  not  more 
encouraged.  These  works  are  exalted  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  most  delicate  in  finish  ;  and  here  we 
take  leave  of  a  collection  which  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  select  we  have  ever  seen. 

M'LEAN’S  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

This  collection,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  No. 

7,  Haymarket,  consists  entirely  of  foreign 
pictures  —  that  is,  they  are  French  and 
Flemish.  They  have  been  selected  with 
discrimination,  'and  in  number  amount  to 
ninety-five.  Many  of  the  smaller  works 
are  what  we  call  sketches,  and  these  really 
sparkle  from  a  distance  with  a  brilliancy 
which  they  seem  to  lose  on  close  inspection. 

In  looking  round  the  room  we  stop  at  the 
works  of  certain  men  with  a  painful  feeling, 
which  finds  expression  in  the  low-voiced 
utterance,  “  Ay,  he  is  in  the  Garde  Mobile ;’’ 
and  further  on,  “  He  too,  and  he :’’  the  thoughts 
that  succeed  may  be  imagined. 

‘St.  Severin’  (58),  byE.  Thirion,  is  remarkable 
in  feeling,  dividing  itself  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Florentine  schools ;  suggesting,  as  to  the 
latter,  that  the  painter  had  seen  somewhat  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  ‘  Euth  ’  (34)  is  the  title  given 
to  a  work  by  E.  Levy,  which  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  naming  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Euth,  and 
the  grandfather  of  David :  a  picture  of  much 
merit.  By  H.  Merle,  ‘  Home  Treasures  ’  is 
beautiful  in  colour  and  work  and  jin  compo¬ 
sition  :  it  is  simply  a  mother  grouped  with 
her  two  children,  the  one  lying  on  her  lap, 
the  other  clinging  around  and  kissing  her.  M. 
Portaels  shows  that  he  has  sown  his  wild  oats, 
and  entered  on  the  solid  and  serious  business  of 
his  Art  in  his  ‘  Toy  Seller  ’  (29)_;  the  picture  is 
moderately  large,  and  the  treatment  all 
but  too  dignified  for  genre.  There  is,  by 
Bouguereau,  ‘An  Appointment’  (40),  for  the 
truth  and  carefulness  of  which  the  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  An  ‘  Italian  Peasant,’  B. 
Michel  (61),  has  less  of  the  world  about  her 
than  the  preceding.  She  is  younger,  and  there 
is  a  veritable  vacancy  in  her  face  which  has 
been  truly  interpreted  from  the  life.  H. 
Schlesinger’s  ‘  Neapolitan  Peasant  ’  is  a  girl 
seated,  in  profile,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  painter’s  reputation.  On  ‘The  Expected 
Arrival,’  he  has  employed  his  best  energies. 
There  needs  no  title  here  to  tell  us  that  the 
two  girls  who  form  so  pretty  a  group  are 
expecting  an  arrival;  nor  need  we  be  told 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  interested  in  the 
meeting.  By  De  Launay  (83)  are  ‘A  Peasant 
of  Capri,’  and  some  others.  ‘The  Letter,’ 
by  A.  'Toulmouche,  represents  only  a  lady 
standing  and  leaning  idly  back  while  examining 
the  seal  of  a  letter  before  she  opens  it.  By  J . 

C.  Thom,  ‘  Playing  with  Punch  ’  (85)  is  much 
in  the  feeling  of  E.  Frere,  who  was,  we  believe, 

M.  Thom’s  master.  ‘  Grandmother’s  Birth¬ 
day,’  T.  E.  Duverger  (86),  is  a  small  picture  of 
excellent  quality.  ‘  The  Brothers,’  H.  Campo- 
tosto,  two  semi-nude  children,  brilliant  in 
colour  and  accurate  in  drawing.  ‘The  Fencing- 
Lesson,’  L.  Escosura,  a  richly-decorated  and 
furnished  interior  with  groups  of  figures  in 
ceremonial  dresses  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

By  Willems  and  De  Notre,  a  combination  we 
have  before  met  with,  ‘  Preparing  for  the  F5te,’ 

(51)  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
powers  of  each.  Other  subjects  which  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  by  their  various  and  valuable 
qualities  are  ‘  Spinning,’  J.  De  Launay ; 

‘Sleep  Baby’  (71),  E.  Castain;  ‘The  Eetum 
from  the  Chase’  (75),  T.  Max  Claude;  ‘A 

Street  in  Cairo’  (82),  L.  Mouchot;  ‘  Arabs  on 
the  March  ’  (44),  E.  Fromentin ;  and  others  by 

De  Haas,  Worms,  Pecrus,  E.  Lombert,  H. 

Merle,  J.  Melin,  J.  C.  Thom,  A.  Pasini. 

Of  landscapes  there  is  a  fair  proportion,  as 
also  of  marine-views ;  but  both  [of  these 
departments  are  characterised,  as  usual,  rather 
by  free  execution,  than  moving  sentiment. 

These  are  by  C.  Troyon  Schelfhout,  Daubigny, 

Diaz,  J.  Dupre,  Corot,  0.  Troyon,  D.  Nittis, 

T.  Thomas,  Isabey,  &c.  And  in  animal-paint¬ 
ing  we  have  Auguste  Bonheur,  our  old  and 
still  ubiquitous  friend  Verboeckhoven,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  many  works  demanding  more  than 
honourable  mention,  but  we  have  not  space 
even  to  name  the  artists.  The  exhibition  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  to  the  inquiring 
visitor  will  indicate  generally  the  current  of 
the  thoughts  of  many  foreign  painters. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.— Paet  XYIII.  TURIN. 


ANIBALE  CARACGI. 


EARLY  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
invited  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
through  the  picture-galleries  of  the  old 
palace,  at  Turin,  called  the  Palace  Ma- 
dama.  The  time,  or  rather  the  space, 
occupied  by  our  former  visit  was  too 
limited  to  admit  of  little  more  than  a 
rapid  glance  at  its  general  contents,  with 
a  special  notice  of  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  paintings ;  but  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  very  many  works  deserv¬ 
ing  of  mention  must  have  been  passed 
over  in  our  brief  report,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  entire  collection  numbers  more  than  six- 
hundred  pictures  of  all  kinds,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  of 
genre,  portraiture,  &c. :  such  works  are  comparatively 
//  rare  in  the  collections  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  portrait  of  Anibaxe  Caracci,  which  appears 
above,  has  no  particular  reference  to  Turin,  for  the  city  never 
possessed  a  school  of  painters — nor  can  the  Madama  Gallery 
boast  of  having  any  of  his  works,  except  an  assumed  one  repre¬ 
senting  St.  Peter — but  it  is  introduced  here  as  the  portrait  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Italian  painters,  of  whom,  with  his  brother 
Agostino,  and  cousin  Ludovico, — a  glorious  triad, — we  spoke  in  a 
recent  paper  on  the  Bolognese  Galleries,  which  contain  so  many 
of  their  finest  works. 

On  the  next  following  page  is  an  engraving  from  a  celebrated 
picture  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (1484 — 1549),  bearing  the  title 
‘  Tax;en’  Down  from  the  Cross  :  ’  it  is  one  of  several  by  the 
same  artist  which  hang  in  the  first  apartment  of  the  Madama 
Palace  appropriated  to  paintings.  We  described  the  picture  in 
our  notice  last  year  of  this  collection,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
useless  to  repeat  what  was  then  said  :  a  few  words  concerning  the 
artist  will  now  be  more  in  place ;  and  for  these  we  shall  be  indebted 
chiefly  to  Kugler’s  account  of  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Valdugga, 
in  Piedmont,  and  originally  attached  himself  to  the  old  school  of 
Milan,  with  which  his  name  is  usually  associated,  and  which 
maintained  itself  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Kugler  places  him  among  the  scholars  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
though  he  studied  under  Perugino,  but,  it  is  added,  ‘  ‘  the  influence 
of  Leonardo  is  not  to  be  mistaken.”  At  a  later  period  he  worked 
under  Eaffaelle  on  some  of  the  works  in  the  Farnesina  palace 
in  Rome,  thus  imbibing  much  of  the  manner  of  the  Roman  school 
at  that  time.  Notwithstanding  this  combination  of  diflferent 
influences,  he  had  a  peculiar  fantastic  style  of  his  own,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  his  contemporaries ;  and  although 
never  quite  free  from,  mannerism,  it  was  the  source  of  charac¬ 
teristic  beauties,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  numerous  frescoes, 
which,  ‘  ‘  in  point  of  freshness  of  colour,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  Luini,  and  might  be  studied  in  various  ways  with  benefit 
by  the  present  fresco-painters.  His  oil-paintings,  also,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  depth  and  clearness,  not  for  harmony,  of  colour ; 
also  for  intensity  of  expression,  and  for  great  animation  and 
fulness  of  composition,  although  he  is  deficient  in  the  nobler 
expression  of  the  great  masters.  An  early  work  of  the  highest 
merit,  which  shows  the  same  affinity  to  Leonardo  that  his 
countryman  Razzi,  of  Yercelli,  displays,  is  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Turin  :  it  represents  the  group  lamenting  over  the  Dead  Christ.” 
This  is  the  picture  from  which  our  engraving  is  taken. 

The  Brer  a  GaUery  in  Milan  contains  some  of  the  best  works  of 
this  old  master;  notably,  a  ‘Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,’  a 
picture  “of  the  most  masterly  freedom;  also  several  frescoes, 
principally  taken  from  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Puce.  Of 
these,  three  pictures  representing  the  history  of  Joachim  and 
Anna  (the  parents  of  the  Virgin),  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
side  pictures  contain  the  history  of  the  couple  after  their  separa¬ 
tion.  That  on  the  left  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  where  St.  Anna 
is  seen  sitting,  enduring  the  reproaches  of  her  maid :  both 
excellently  and  nobly-drawn  figures.  The  centre  picture  rej)re- 
sents  the  consolation  which  is  granted  to  them.  A  rich  city, 
Jerusalem,  is  in  the  background ;  a  stream  of  water  that  flows  on 
to  the  foreground,  divides  the  picture  into  two  subjects.  On  the 
one  side  stands  Anna,  on  the  other,  Joachim  with  the  shepherds, 
both  looking  up  at  the  angels  who  announce  their  salvation.  In 
the  background,  before  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  couple  meet  and 
embrace.  The  grand  freedom  of  the  conception,  combined  with 
the  dignity  of  the  representation,  makes  this  work  particularly 
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attractive.  The  frescoes  vith  -which  Gaudenzio  decorated  the  principal  figures  being  in  relief,  and  coloured  like  nature.  Behind 
celebrated  Piedmontese  place  of  pilgrimage,  Yarallo,  are,  however,  this  the  walls  are  painted  with  a  number  of  figures  as  spectators ; 
his  most  comprehensive  work.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacro  Monte,  the  women  in  the  beautiful  Luinesque  manner,  the  warriors  on 
he  represented  the  Crucifixion  in  a  large  composition,  the  horseback  in  fantastic  knightly  costume.  Many  figures,  however. 


f  TAKEN  DOWN  FEOM  THE  Cl. OSS. 

!  {G.  Ferrari.) 

j  .  '  T'  -  ritwhat  extravagant  and  naturalistic.  On  the  vaulted  terms  his  last,  a  ‘Scourging  of  Christ,’  in  the  church  of  Sta. 

1  cfilir  g  are  eighteen  angels  lamenting,  some  of  them  of  the  finest  Maria  della  Grazie,  at  Milan,  painted  in  1542,  and  exhibiting 

exrr-  5s;on.”  Several  other  works  by  Ferrari  are  mentioned  by  j  “  peculiar  power  and  freedom.”  Vasari,  however,  speaks  of 
;  Kugkr,  but  we  c^annot  refer  to  any  of  them  except  one,  which  he  another  as  painted  subsequently  in  rivaliy  of  Titian.  It  is  on 
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panel,  and  was  hung  in  the  same  church ;  but,  he  adds, 
“  although  he  made  great  efforts,  his  work  cannot  he  said  to 
surpass  those  of  the  other  artists  who  laboured  in  the  same  place.” 
The  subject  of  this  picture  is  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  represented  in 
an  attitude  of  meditation,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  story  of 
his  conversion.  “It  was  painted,”  writes  Mrs.  Foster,  the 
translator  of  Yasari,  according  to  the  authorities,  in  the  year 
154:3,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  together  with  that  of  Titian, 
painted  for  the  same  place,  and  which  represents  our  Saviour 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns.” 

In  the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  at  Vercelli,  Ferrari  executed 
some  of  his  finest  frescoes ;  but,  unhappily,  they  have  sustained 
almost  irreparable  injury,  especially  during  the  occupation  of 
Italy  by  the  French,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  These 
pictures  are  twelve  in  number,  the  subjects  taken  principally 
from  the  life  of  our  Saviour ; 
they  were  painted  about  the 
year  1532.  Of  one  of  the 
frescoes,  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  a  finished  sketch 
is  in  the  Turin  Gallery. 

Of  Girolamo  Giovenone, 
the  painter  of  ‘  The  Yirgin 
Exthroned,’  engraved  on 
this  page,  very  little  is 
known  :  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  master  of  Fer¬ 
rari,  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth ;  two  pic¬ 
tures  painted  by  him  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Yer- 
celli,  are  respectively  dated 
1514  and  1516.  One  of  his 
finest  works  was  painted  for 
the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  in  Milan  ;  the  subject 
represents  the  Eesurrection ; 
a  lateral  on  each  side  shows 
respectively  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Catherine.  His  pic¬ 
ture  of  ‘  The  Yirgin  En¬ 
throned  ’  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Art  of  the  period, 
which  had  as  yet  lost  but 
little,  comparatively,  of  the 
Byzantine  style  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  treatment ;  the 
figures  are  formally  “set,” 
and  as  formal  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  attitudes. 

None  who  feel  any  real 
interest  in  Art  should  fail  to 
examine  the  fine  collection 
of  ancient  drawings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Royal  Library, 
and  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts :  they  exceed  more  than 
two  thousand  in  number. 

Among  them  are  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  Raffaelle,  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Yinci,  Correggio, 

Titian,  Ferrari,  Giorgione, 

Pierino  del  Yaga,  and  other 
distinguished  names.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  sketch,  by  Titian,  repre¬ 
senting  Judas  reporting  his 
treason  to  the  Jewish  San¬ 
hedrim  :  it  is  a  wild  and 
extravagant  composition,  yet  most  sirikirg  on  account  of  these 
very  qualities.  Seated  in  a  room,  the  architecture  of  which 
almost  defies  description,  are  six  villainously-looking  elderly 
Jews — we  can  give  them  no  other  epithet :  the  apostate  Judas,  a 
tall,  gaunt  figure,  is  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  apartment, 
holding  the  bag  of  silver  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  hand 
extended,  and  his  garments  streaming  loosely  in  the  wind,  as  he 
hurried  away  conscience-stricken  from  the  scene  of  the  betrayal : 
he  relates  what  he  has  done  to  the  assembled  council,  who  regard 
him  with  feelings  of  indifference,  though  manifested  in  various 
ways.  There  is  no  record  we  can  find  that  Titian  even  painted  a 
picture  from  this  drawing,  which,  probably,  is  only  an  idea  he 
traced  on  paper,  and  then  laid  aside  for  ever. 

There  are  several  drawings  by  Raffaelle :  the  principal  one — 
and  it  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  work — represents  the  entomb¬ 


ment  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  scene  is  the  interior  of  the  prison, 
a  room  having  some  pretentions  to  architectural  display.  The 
body  is  seen  laid  in  a  kind  of  stone  coffin,  the  form  of  which  is 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  its  sides  being  panelled  with  a  circular 
moulding  in  the  centre.  On  the  left  is  a  man  holding  in  both 
hands  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  which  he  is  about  to  place  in  the 
coffin  :  the  expression  of  the  man’s  face — he  is  probably  intended 
for  the  executioner — is  most  singular;  it  is  stern,  but  not  cruel; 
and  he  looks  upward,  and  out  ofthejncture,  as  if  waiting  for  direc¬ 
tions  from  some  unseen  persons.  Behind  the  coffin,  and  at  its 
head,  are  numerous  figures,  several  of  whom  bear  lighted  torches : 
the  perspective  grouping  of  these  figui’es  is  admirable — most  of 
them  are  looking  earnestly  down  on  the  dead  body — and  the 
arrangement  of  the  draperies  simple,  yet  elegant  and  picturesque. 
The  composition  throughout  is  strikingly  effective. 

A  curious  drawing  by 
that  magnificent  Yenetian 
colourist,  Giorgione,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention :  it  represents  a 
kind  of  rustic  military  fete, 
and  may  be  supposed,  from 
the  model  of  a  city  under 
which  is  inscribed  the  word 
Padua,  to  be  a  village-gather¬ 
ing  to  celebrate  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  capture  of 
that  place  :  this  model,  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  lofty  stick,  or 
pole,  is  carried  by  one  of  the 
villagers,  whose  head  is  en¬ 
circled  by  a  kind  of  laurel 
crown.  The  entire  group 
appears  to  be  seen  through 
a  window ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  artist  intended  to 
represent  a  kind  of  rural 
serenade  before  the  mansion 
of  some  wealthy  Seigneur  of 
the  place.  The  drawing  is 
vigorously  sketched  in,  yet 
without  any  crudity,  or  care¬ 
lessness  in  details. 

In  absolute  contrast  to 
this  may  be  pointed  out  a 
remarkable  drawing  by  the 
Florentine  artist,  Pierino 
Buanacossi,  better  known  as 
Pierino  del  Yaga  (1500 — 
1547),  a  pupil  of  Raffaelle’s, 
and  not  an  unsuccessful 
imitator,  sometimes,  of  this 
great  painter’s  Madonnas 
and  similar  subjects.  It 
shows  a  subject  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  of  these ; 
indeed,  from  almost  every¬ 
thing  which  he  is  known  to 
have  produced  :  it  is  ‘  The 
Entombment  of  Christ,’  a 
composition  of  seven  figures, 
exclusive  of  the  body  of  the 
Saviour,  which  two  of  them 
are  bearing  in  a  cloth,  and, 
from  their  attitude  and 
physical  development,  with 
some  difficulty.  Behind 
these  are  the  three  Marys, 
one  of  whom,  with  her  hands 
convulsively  clasped  toge¬ 
ther,  looks  earnestly  into  the 
face  of  the  dead  Saviour,  whose  drooping  head  and  limbs  are 
forcibly  significant  of  inanimation.  The  whole  group  stands  out 
I  in  admiraMe  relief  against  the  dark  recess  of  the  “  sepulchre  that 
was  hewn  out  of  a  rock.”  The  chiar' -oscuro  of  this  drawing 
is  wonderfully  Eembrandtish ;  the  design  is  spirited  yet  refined. 

A  drawing  by  Bernardo  Liuni,  ‘  Christ  Sleeping,’  is  notable  for 
gracefulness  of  design,  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

This  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  drawings  in  the 
galleries  of  Turin  must  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  without 
mentioning  that  here  are  what  now  remains  of  the  celebrated 
cartoons,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  illustrating 
I  incidents  in  the  war  between  the  Florentines  and  the  Pisans : 

I  the  pictures  themselves  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  Council  at  Florence. 

James  Dafforne. 


THE  VIRGIN  ENTHRONED. 
(Giovenone,) 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTERE  IX  THE  ACADEMY  OF 
FIXE  ARTS,  VEXICE. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  ST.  MARK. 

II  Tintoretto,  Piiiuter.  A.  Fleischmann,  Engraver. 

Accordixg  to  Vasari,  U  Tintoretto — the 
name  b}*  -which  Jacopo  Robusti  -was  called, 
and  is  generally  known,  from  his  father 
being  a  dyer — painted,  for  the  Scuola  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice,  four  pictures  illustrating 
legendary  stories  in  the  life  of  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  The 
hist  is  that  of  -which  -we  give  an  en¬ 
graving  :  it  is  now  in  the  Academy.  The 
second,  like  this,  represents  the  saint  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  and  delivering  one  of  his 
followers  from  the  perils  of  a  storm  at  sea. 
The  third  shows  a  torrent  of  rain  :  St.  Mark 
and  another  of  his  followers  are  ascending 
to-wards  heaven  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  the 
fourth  St.  Mark  is  expelling  an  unclean 
spirit :  the  composition  depicts  an  extensive 
IjOggia,  illuminated  by  a  fire  at  its  termina¬ 
tion,  which  throws  its  reflections  on  various 
parts  of  the  edifice. 

The  ‘  Miracle  of  St.  Mark  ’  represents  the 
saint  appearing  in  the  air  to  deliver  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Venetian  slave,  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Turks,  from  the  fury  of  his  executioners. 
The  man  has  invoked  his  protection';  and  the 
legend  says  that  as  soon  as  his  tormentors 
began  to  use  against  their  victim  the  in¬ 
struments  of  destruction,  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  and  miraculously  so  broken  in  their 
hands  as  to  become  useless :  fragments  of 
hammers,  axes,  &c.,  are  seen  strewed  about 
the  foreground  ;  while  one  of  the  Turks — 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  composition — is 
holduig  up  to  some  person  in  authoritj’- 
some  instruments  as  if  to  show  him  to  what 
u.sage  they  had  been  subjected.  This  pic¬ 
ture  has  generally  been  considered  the 
ma-sterpiece  of  the  painter :  like  almost 
all  Tintoretto’s  works,  it  shows  his  tendency 
to  luoi'ernent  in  his  designs  :  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  hgure  in  the  entire  grouping  which 
i.-  not  in  action — some  of  them  most  vio¬ 
lently  so.  Vasari  says,  “The  great  num¬ 
ber  of  figures,  many  well-executed  fore- 
shortenings,  much  armour,  with  buildings, 
jKjrtrait.s  from  the  life,  and  other  objects  of 
similar  kind,  render  the  work  one  of  in¬ 
finite  interest.” 

Venice  is  the  place  in  which  Tintoretto 
is  seen  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  at  his 
best.  “lie  was  an  artist  of  an  impetuous 
genius,  and  of  wonderful  facility  of  hand  : 
these  finalities,  together  with  an  ardent 
d‘  lire  of  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
distingin.shing  himself,  induced  him  to 
paint  largo  works  for  the  convents  and 
monastones  in  Venice  for  little  more  than 
the  •  'Ht  f)f  material.*!.”  Such  opportunities, 
however,  combined  with  his  natural  dispo- 
lition  of  mind,  often  carried  him  even  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  Art- 
fancies.  “Of  all  the  extraordinary  per¬ 
son  .h,”  wrote  the  old  biographer  whom  we  I 
h  ive  alreatly  quoted,  “  that  have  j)ractised  j 
♦be  art  of  painting,  for  wild,  capricious,  and  i 
fantastical  inventions,  for  furious  impetu¬ 
osity,  and  boldness  in  the  execution  of  his 
worki,  there  is  none  like  Tintoretto  :  his 
5‘  r  mge  whimsies  are  even  beyond  extrava- 
ganc. ,  and  his  works  seem  to  be  produced 
rather  by  chance  than  in  consequence  of  any 
previouf-  design  ;  as  if  he  wanted  to  convince  | 
the  world  that  the  .\rt  was  a  trifle,  and  of  I 
the  most  ea.-y  attainment.”  Certainly,  his 
‘  Miracle  of  St.  Mark’  cannot  be  regarded 
as  altogether  free  from  “  fantastical  inven¬ 
tion  ;  ”  it  i.s,  at  least,  a  most  melodramatic, 
though  very  clever,  composition. 


I  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

FOURTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  Dudley  Gallery,  notwithstanding  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  competing  exhibitions,  has  been 
able  to  sustain,  and  even  to  raise,  its  standard 
of  merit ;  the  present  exhibition  of  oil-pictures 
is  the  best  yet  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  As 
heretofore,  a  few  great  names  star  the  catalogue, 
but  the  major  part  of  the  exhibitors  are  still 
outsiders  to  the  Academy  and  other  established 
associations.  The  interest  of  this  gallery  is  in 
its  freshness,  versatility,  and  variety.  Here 
unfledged  genius  first  takes  wing,  and  finds 
encouragement  to  test  its  untried  strength. 
In  the  picture-dealer’s  exhibitions,  the  idea 
conveyed  is  that  all  the  artists  honoured  with 
places  must  appear’  in  full  dress,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  distinguished  favours.  Originality  in 
trade-exhibitions  provokes  suspicion,  genius  is 
possibly  deemed  impracticable,  eccentricity  un¬ 
suited  to  the  picture-market.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  from  its  fii-st  year, 
originality,  genius,  eccentricity,  have  found 
fair  play  and  favour.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  hanging  is  always  just  or  impartial ; 
the  committee  would  be  more  than  mortal  did 
it  not  look  to  its  o-wn  interest ;  and  each  gallery 
is  set  up  for  some  separate  clique.  But  the 
!  strength  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  has  been  that  it 
represents  not  one  party,  but  many  parties ; 
that  it  asserts  equal  rights  for  all  artists,  whe¬ 
ther  recognised  or  unrecognised,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  individual  merit.  The  management  on 
the  whole  has  commanded  confidence ;  the  exhi¬ 
bition  speaks  for  itself — it  is  a  success. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  has  favoured  the  gallery 
with  three  productions,  which  have  aroused 
enthusiasm  and  provoked  criticism.  ‘  Love  and 
Death’  (108),  the  design  for  a  large  picture,  is 
grand  in  conception,  fine  in  style  of  modelling, 
and  wondrously  suggestive  in  shadowing  mys¬ 
tery.  A  largeness  of  manner,  as  of  the  old 
Greeks,  the  presence  of  a  colour  profound, 
dark,  and  undefined  as  among  the  best  Italians, 
give  to  this  sketch  a  value  almost  without 
parallel  in  modern  Art.  The  second  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Watts,  ‘  Francesca  and  Paola’  (192), 
is  far  from  being  equally  satisfactory ;  in  con¬ 
ception  more  pure  than  that  of  Gustave  Dore,  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  remote  from  the  sym¬ 
metric  and  cleanly-chiseled  composition  of  Ary 
Scheffer.  Mr.  Watts  is  apt  to  leave  his  con¬ 
ceptions  in  chaos.  In  Art,  thought  needs  to  be 
reduced  to  definite  form.  ‘  From  my  Studio 
Window’  (120)  is  Mr.  Watts’s  idea  of  what 
landscape  should  be — somewhat  grand,  it  may 
be  confessed,  in  Titianesque  blues,  but  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  realistic,  not  to  say 
scientific,  requirements  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  may  be  wholesome  to  make  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  protest  against  our  century,  great  in 
mechanism,  but  weak  in  Art ;  yet  the  protest 
should  have  more  direct  point,  should  not  be 
quite  so  far  removed  from  present  actualities. 
Mr.  Watts  rises  into  landscape  as  the  spirit  of 
Titian.  Titian,  did  he  now  live,  would  in  no 
ghostly  guise  meet  the  sternness  of  facts  and 
the  omniscience  of  science. 

The  Dudley  Gallery  is  again  used  as  a 
neutral  territory,  wherein  Academicians  and 
Associates  may  exercise  their  powers.  E.  J. 
I’oyntor,  A.R.A.,  sends  a  ‘Portrait  of  a  Little 
Girl’  (204).  The  arch  expression  is  forced  rather 
to  extremo,by  the  two  eyes  being  thrown  out  of 
focus;  the  lines  of  vision  do  not  converge,  but 
diverge.  W.  F.  Yeames,  A.li.A,  has  lost,  in 
‘  M  aggi  e’  8  Secret  ’  ( 1 6 1 ) ,  his  accustomed  strength 
and  solidity  :  sentiment  degenerates  into  maw- 
kishness.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  ‘  A  Pastoral  Sym¬ 
phony  ’  (179),  maintains  the  good  position  he 
hits  latterly  been  making  for  himself  within 
the  Academy.  The  title,  however,  is  some¬ 
what  a  misnomer — it  takes  the  spectator  by 
surprise.  'I'he  picture  is  almost  a  satire  upon 
“symphony,”  as  any  one  will  understand  who 
has  heard  a  company  of  Bedouins  in  the  desert 
play  upon  pipes.  The  work  in  itself  is  un¬ 
musical,  unrhythmical,  save  in  the  figures  of 
two  young  shepherdesses,  who  listen  pensively 
to  the  dolorous  strain.  Strength  and  unemo¬ 
tional  sternness  characterise  Mr.  Hodgson’s 


Algerian  scenes :  he  is  true  to  climate  and  race  ; 
these  figures  are  of  imperturbable  gravity,  and 
the  canvas  is,  as  an  Eastern  sky,  full  of  daylight. 
Mr.  Hodgson  is  going  the  sure  way  to  gain 
his  election  into  the  Academy.  Mr.  Wynfield, 
another  member  of  the  St.  John’s  Wood  con¬ 
fraternity,  plods  heavily  along  in  his  ‘  Morning 
Walk’  (65):  he  is  conscientious  and  prosy — 
the  colours,  though  carefully  balanced,  fall 
into  discord  :  the  execution  is  more  conscien¬ 
tious  than  brilliant.  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  we  fear, 
has  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiar¬ 
ism  in  an  otherwise  commendable  picture — 
‘  His  Highness  and  His  Excellence  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  the  Florentine  Republic  ’  (93). 
Certainly  these  figures  on  a  bench  are  singu¬ 
larly  like  to  Cabanel’s  well-known  composition, 
‘The  Florentine  Poet.’  Mr.  Wallis,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  or  not  he  has  stolen  an  idea, 
succeeds  in  making  an  agreeable  picture :  once 
more  he  pushes  colour  to  a  romantic  pitch : 
his  work,  if  not  strong,  is  subtle  and  sensi¬ 
tive  to  beauty.  'The  charge  of  plagiarism  is 
also  likely  to  he  urged  against  Mr.  Davidson’s 
‘Water  Lilies’  (241):  the  artist  must  surely 
have  had  in  his  mind  figures  in  Mr.  Boughton’s 
‘  Modem  Gallantry.’  To  steal  from  contem¬ 
poraries  is  seldom  safe :  when  a  man  is  in  want 
of  an  idea  he  is  less  likely  to  be  found  out  if 
he  makes  his  search  some  few  centuries  back. 

The  painters  of  Antwerp  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  favour  London  largely,  and  they  now 
seem  to  have  taken  a  special  Uking  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  HaU.  Alphonse  Legros  is  a  medievalist, 
though  of  the  strong  naturalistic  type :  that 
marvellously  realistic  figure,  ‘  St.  Clement  ’ 
(150),  might  have  been  studied  by  Van  Eyck 
or  Memling,  Holbein  or  Diirer,  some  centuries 
ago.  The  head  stands  out  from  the  canvas 
solidly,  like  a  bust ;  or  rather,  it  is  real,  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  life-like,  as  a  living  man.  The  model 
that  served  for  St.  Clement,  strange  to  say,  was 
nothing  more  spiritual  than  an  old  Italian 
organ-grinder,  who  is  accustomed  to  earn  pence 
in  London  streets.  All  the  more  remarkable, 
then,  is  the  Art-product  before  us.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
transmuted  a  man  of  low  degree  into  a 
“  banished  lord,”  and  so  here  an  organ- 
grinder  is  translated  into  the  higher  sphere  of 
a  saint.  Legros  is  the  most  uncompromising 
of  painters :  others  may  be  courtiers,  sycophants, 
parasites ;  but  he  dares  to  tell  the  xmflattering 
truth.  Thus,  while  applauded  by  critics,  he  is 
coldly  received  by  the  public.  M.  Tourrier  is 
another  of  the  painters  of  foreign  origin,  who 
take  ordinary  exhibition-goers  by  surprise. 
‘The  Sliding  Panel’  (182)  shows  an  artist 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient :  the  picture 
is  as  well-conceived  as  it  is  painted,  but  this 
artist  is  apt  to  be  more  tricky  than  simple  or 
true. 

London  is  at  this  moment,  more  even  than 
before,  the  favoured  resort  of  foreign  artists ; 

!  and  we  are  only  surprised  that  the  exodus  of 
I  painters  from  Paris  has  not  made  itself  more 
apparent  in  the  winter-exhibitions.  The 
artists  above  mentioned  have,  long  before  the 
war  broke  out,  made  themselves  welcome 
among  us  ;  so  too  has  Signor  Perugini,  who  is 
thrice  welcome  in  a  picture  full  of  sunlight, 
‘Fresh  from  the  Well’  (37).  Dreamlike  and 
romantic  is  this  example  of  the  modem  Italian 
school,  though  somewhat  weak  and  artificial. 
To  the  more  robust  and  naturalistic  phrase  of 
that  school  pertains  Signor  Boldini’s  ‘  Peep  at 
Ferrara’  (199).  It  may  be  objected,  however, 
that  in  this  case  force  has  been  gained  at  the 
cost  of  blackness.  Elihu  Vedder  also  comes 
from  beyond  the  seas  ;  but  though  resident  in 
Rome,  he  is  an  American  by  birth.  If  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  this  painter,  who  contributes  the  series 
of  “nine  pictures”  from  “The  Fable  of  the 
Miller,  the  Boy,  and  the  Ass’  (273),  will  make 
for  himself  a  name,  both  in  the  New  and  the 
Old  World. 

Cleverness  which  borders  on  eccentricity  has 
always  been  rife  in  this  room,  and  ‘  Cosette  ’ 
(46),  by  Mr.  Boughton,  is  cleverest  of  the 
clever:  opalescent  are  the  lights  and  the 
colours ;  the  manner  inclines  to  the  French, 
though  we  believe  Mr.  Boughton,  like  Mr. 
Vedder,  is  American  in  descent.  ‘  Rubinella  ’ 
(22)  and  ‘In  the  Spring  Time’  (61),  by  E. 
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Barclay,  are,  perhaps,  more  peculiar  than 
pleasant:  this  artist,  like  others  of  the  con- 
fraternitj’',  is  intent  on  working  out  new 
problems  in  light  and  colour :  nature  is  used  as 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  Mr.  Simeon  Solomon 
also  must  find  that  nature  puts  him  out :  ‘  The 
Evening  Hymn  ’  (56)  is  non-natural :  such  a 
figure  could  not  sustain  life  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  and  so  this  sadly-stricken 
creature  sighs  out  his  soul,  and  looks  suicidal. 
Mr.  Armstrong’s  ‘Lady  with  a  Cat’  (205) 
might  play  second  in  Mr.  Solomon’s  ‘  Evening 
Hymn,’  and  the  cat  could  join  in  the  chorus. 
In  apology,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the  picture 
is  tender  in  colour ;  but  the  execution  is  clumsy, 
and  the  forms  are  uncouth.  ‘The  Water- 
Gate’  (190),  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  if  hard  and 
medi£eval  to  excess,  may  plead  rich  harmony  of 
colour.  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  though  given  over 
to  the  same  school,  proves  quiet,  poetic  intui¬ 
tions  in  the  ‘Endymion’  (165).  Sir.  Donald¬ 
son,  too,  shows  fine  poetic  insight  in  that 
imaginative  and  deeply  impressive  picture, 
‘  The  Return  of  the  Patron  Saints  to  Venice  ’ 
(78).  Mr.  V.  Prinsep  is  the  reverse  of  austere 
and  mediaeval  in  ‘A  Fete  Champetre’  (261); 
Mr.  Burgess  is  pleasing  and  conventional  in  a 
‘Spanish  Street  Singer’  (171);  Mr.  Bromley 
and  Mr.  Calthrop  are  facetious  in,  respectively, 
‘The  Quoit  Plaj^ers’  (121)  and  ‘The  Art- 
Critic’  (153);  sir.  Rossiter,  too,  we  have 
marked  for  commendation  in  the  ‘  Scouts  ’ 
(214).  Each  one  of  these  pictures  is  clever, 
though  none  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  landscapes  are  not  remarkable.  G. 
Mason,  A.R.A.,  is,  as  iisual,  poetic  :  his  composi¬ 
tions  are  always  the  result  of  calculation — even 
an  accident  he  works  up  to  a  climax.  Henry 
Moore  has  become  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
our  painters,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  him 
more  sunny  and  bright  than  on  ‘The  Coast 
of  Normandy  —  fishing  boats  putting  off  for 
the  night’  (158).  W.  L.  Wyllie  may  be  in 
danger  of  painting  too  much,  yet  we  should  be 
sorry  to  miss  the  ‘Aground  ’  (38).  H.  W.  B. 
Davis  still  tends  to  French  treatments  ;  but  he 
has  attained  first-rate  quality  in  ‘  A  Heath — 
gleamy  weather  ’  (178).  This  little  picture  is  a 
perfect  gem.  A.  F.  Grace  has  got  striking 
colour  in  ‘An  old  Ox-yard,  Sussex’  (2)  ;  also, 
for  colour  and  nice  relation  between  sun  and 
shade,  may  be  commended  Mr.  Earle’s  ‘  Temple 
of  Vesta  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  ’  (43). 
But  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  adjacent  old 
Roman  wall  on  the  Tiber  are  too  neat  in  the 
masonry  :  we  know  the  spot  well ;  and  we  have, 
moreover,  before  us,  while  we  write,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  very  scene  which  Mr.  Earle  paints. 
In  these  days  of  photography  artists  need  be 
careful:  their  errors  are  found  out.  Mr.  Dillon 
we  have  usually  found  able  to  stand  the  test  of 
photography,  though  his  pictures  rely  more 
on  efi'ect  than  detail;  he  has  again  visited 
Egypt,  and  brings  home  further  materials. 
‘The  Procession  of  Mahmal,  Cairo’  (33),  a 
small  replica  of  the  picture  he  is  preparing  for 
the  next  Academy  exhibition,  is  at  once 
brilliant  in  colour  and  true  in  character.  Mr. 
Birket  Foster  is  again  trying  his  hand  at  oils  : 
he  paints  solidly  and  well  the  canal  boat 
‘Providence’  (201),  and  yet  his  touch  upon 
canvas  has  not  the  same  sparkle  and  crispness 
as  on  paper.  Mr.  Lee’s ‘Weir,  Maidenhead  ’ 
(146),  is  one  of  those  close  studies  which  are 
always  to  an  artist’s  credit.  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis 
again  challenges,  and  again  fails  to  overcome, 
the  difiiculty  of  placing  figures  in  juxtaposition 
with  flowers  :  they  mutually  kill  each  other  ; 
and,  after  all  the  pains  taken,  the  work  ends  in 
scattered  confusion.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  too, 
has  failed  to  bring  into  unity  a  clever  picture 
— horses,  ‘  For  Sale  ’  (168) :  his  perspective  is 
wrong — he  changes  his  point  of  sight  at  will, 
just  as  it  may  suit  his  purpose.  We  end  with 
three  painters  long  identified  with  the  Dudley: 
Arthur  Ditchfield,  George  Mawley,  and  Harry 
Goodwin.  Mr.  Ditchfield  and  Mr.  Mawley 
contribute  landscapes  of  the  tender  grey  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  this 
gallery,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  falls  into  a  poetic 
reverie  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  Dudley 
artists  have  peculiar  notions  about  nature  and 
Art,  but  their  exhibition  has  the  merit  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  character. 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Fe.4.nkfoet. — Eugene  Kleinsch  is  an  artist 
whose  fancy  teems  with  lovely  children.  His 
kinder-gruppen,  or  groupea  d'enfanis,  should  be 
purchased  by  all  those  who  love  the  chubby 
contours  and  gracefiil  poses  of  a  form  of 
human  grace  entirely  different  from  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  dignified  manhood  or  of  delicate 
womanhood.  His  unnumbered  offspring 
dance,  and  romp,  and  soar  on  the  backs  of 
mighty  eagles,  and  kiss,  and  fight,  and  riot  in 
bacchanalian  glee.  The  most  striking  of  all  is 
a  pair — an  infant  Adam  and  Eve,  under  a  tree — 
the  girl  holding  an  apple,  and  each,  with  their 
backs  turned  to  the  spectator,  peering  forth 
with  curious  fear  through  a  vista  of  wooded 
gardens.  All  who  love  children  ought  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Eugene  Kleinsch. 
The  work  is  published  at  Frankfort,  but  is  to 
be  obtained  at  25,  Garrick  Street. 

Paris. — A  dreary  blank  has  replaced  the 
usual  supply  of  Art-topics  from  Germany  and 
France.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Art-periodicals 
of  the  latter  country,  after  deploring  the  absence 
of  its  usual  subjects  of  interest,  fills  its  pages 
by  a  discussion  on  the  new  method  of  singing 
the  Marseillaise,  which  it  pronounces  to  be  more 
theatrical,  but  far  less  nervous  and  stirring, 
than  of  old.  Artists  handle  the  chassepot  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pencil.  Lajolais  is  a  captain  of 
the  Guard  Mobile  of  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Guercini  is  a  National  Guardsman  of  Paris : 
Clesinger  has  left  bis  studio  at  Besan^on, 
joined  the  Volunteers,  and  issued  an  address 
to  his  colleagues  inviting  them  to  swear  that 
no  Prussian  shall  recross  the  Rhine  !  M.  Dore 
is  said  to  have  arrived  in  this  country.  He  can 
do  more  for  France  than  throw  away  a  valuable 
life. — Almost  the  last  Art-work  mentioned  in 
France  was  the  erection  of  eight  bronze  lions,  by 
Jaquemont,  at  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  opposite  the 
Caserne  du  Prince  Eugene.  They  are  naturalis- 
tically  treated,  but  emit  streams  of  water.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  the  serene  dignity  of  Egyptian 
sculpture,  under  all  its  rigid  conventionalism, 
these  lions  have  led  a  French  critic  to  remark 
that  the  Egj’ptians  were  great  artists,  and  the 
French  mere  children  in  comparison. — It  is 
not  in  England  alone  that  the  idea  of  artistic 
exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  has 
been  carried  out.  A  committee  of  Paris  artists 
has  been  established,  to  collect  and  arrange 
contributions  for  that  purpose.  ’The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Committee  are  at  the  Palais  de 
V Industrie  ;  still  the  civilised  world  will  rejoice 
to  see  this  edifice  restored  to  something  apper¬ 
taining  more  to  its  original  purpose. 

Venice. — A  vivid  controversy  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  city  as  to  the  merit  of  the  best 
work  of  the  sculptor  Vincenzo  Vela  —  the 
memorial  to  Manin.  Signor  Vela  is  well 
known  in  Italy  as  the  sculptor  of  “  Spartacus,” 
and  of  the  “Dying  Napoleon.”  The  group 
now  under  review  represents  Manin  at  the 
moment  of  his  release  from  prison,  when  he 
was  borne  in  triumph  by  the  populace,  in  1848. 
The  republican  triumvir  is  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  sturdy  popolani,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  calm,  dreamy  face,  and  their 
excited  and  hopeful  energy,  is  so  much  admired 
by  the  friends  of  the  sculptor,  that  they  rank 
the  group  with  that  which  is  called  the  finest 
Italian  work  of  modern  times,  the  Macchiavelli 
of  Bartolini. 

Vienna. — The  fine  collection  of  arms  and 
armour  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  artillery 
arsenal  at  Vienna,  is  being  depicted  in  a  series 
of  plates,  with  description  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  but  in  Roman  type,  under  the  name  “Die 
Waffensammlung.”  There  are  representations 
of  ancient  battle-axes,  maces,  and  swords,  of 
one  sixth  of  the  actual  size.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  repoussee  and  chiselled  shield  is  a  work  of 
great  power  and  merit.  The  armour  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  cuirass  dinted  by  a  bullet, 
is  given ;  which  may  be  compared  with  a  rich 
suit  of  embossed  and  gilded  armour  of  the  latest 
armour  period.  A  suit  of  mail,  with  gold 
fastenings  and  ornaments,  a  sort  of  paletot  in 
steel,  is  a  rare  specimen  of  defensive  attire. 
“  Die  Waffensammlung  ”  is  a  work  of  no  little 
intereit. 
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THE 

WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  a 
private  visit  of  inspection  from  her  Majesty, 
and  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  Premier,  the 
Workmen’s  International  Exhibition  cannot 
complain  of  want  of  support  and  countenance. 
Had  the  English  producers,  masters  and  men, 
taken  a  tithe  of  the  interest  in  the  matter  that 
has  been  shown  bj'  the  guarantors,  executive 
committee,  honorary  secretaries,  jurors,  and 
other  unpaid  labourers  in  the  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  success  attained  would  have  been 
triumphant.  As  it  is,  the  honorary  secretarj’- 
had  to  announce  a  deficit  of  £1,500. 

The  total  expenditure,  including  all  liabi¬ 
lities,  amounts  to  £9,663  15s.,  and  the  gross 
receipts  to  £8,163  15s.  Out  of  this  expen¬ 
diture,  the  rent  for  the  Agricultural  Hall 
amounts  only  to  £1,344  :  showing  that  the 
managers  of  the  exhibition  made  an  excellent 
bargain  for  the  building.  While  the  display 
has  been  thus  far  from  self-supporting,  it  is 
yet  felt  that,  in  commencing  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  right  of  signature  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  workman,  as  well  as  in  bringing  before 
the  public  not  a  few  very  meritorious  inven¬ 
tions,  the  exhibition  has  fully  answered  the 
expectation  of  its  promoters. 

The  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  on  the  1st  November,  was  a  scene  of 
considerable  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Patterson,  one 
of  the  honorarj’’  secretaries,  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  purposes  and  the  conduct  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Hoare,  the  treasurer,  read  the 
financial  statement.  These  speeches,  as  well 
as  that  of  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  on  whose 
shoulders  much  of  the  labour  of  arrangement 
had  fallen,  were  extremely  well  received. 
Some  variety  was  caused  in  the  proceedings 
by  the  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  some  of 
the  foreign  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  oratory. 
One  speaker,  after  informing  the  meeting 
that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  other 
addresses  than  his  own,  broke  off  into  an  ora¬ 
tion,  in  Italian,  to  the  Italian  exhibitors, 
actually  concluding  with  the  stale  Italian  clap¬ 
trap,  “Viva  Italia  una.”  Then  he  turned  to  the 
Danes,  with  an  address  in  Danish  ;  then  to  the 
Austrians,  whom  he  harangued  in  German  ; 
then  to  the  Belgians,  whom  he  gratified  in 
Dutch ;  then— the  meeting,  which  had  shown 
the  most  praiseworthy  patience  for  the  ten 
minutes  which  the  orator  had  claimed,  intimated 
very  distinctly  that  they  had  elapsed.  On 
this — the  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  French, 
and  any  other  tongues,  being  yet  unexhausted — 
the  orator  sat  down  in  great  dudgeon,  with  a 
sneer  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
George  Potter  then  diverged  into  a  eulogy  on 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was 
summarily  put  down  by  the  meeting,  with 
great  unanimity.  A  foreign  gentleman  ad¬ 
dressed  a  monologue  to  the  chair,  not  a  word  of 
which  was  heard,  even  by  the  reporters,  and 
his  subsidence  was  hailed  with  shouts,  the 
meeting  beginning  to  grow  impatient.  Mr. 
Mottershead  made  the  speech  of  the  evening — 
clear,  precise,  and  to  the  point.  If  his  judg¬ 
ment  be  as  reliable  as  his  statements  are  posi¬ 
tive,  a  loom  from  Coventry,  a  frame  of  woollen 
tissue,  and  samples  of  linen  from  Belfast,  pro¬ 
duced  by  workmen  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  exhibition,  are  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

'The  great  attraction,  of  course,  was  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech.  His  audible  voice — sweet 
in  some  tones,  though  deficient  in  compass — 
his  trained  habit  of  public  speaking,  and  rare 
abundance  of  appropriate  words,  kept  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  auditory  fixed.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  what  he  said,  that  would  be  in  any 
way  novel  to  the  readers  of  our  columns — 
indeed,  the  materials  of  a  verj’-  plain  statement 
seemed  to  be  rather  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
words.  A  hint  to  the  city  guilds  to  find  funds 
for  prizes,  and  a  hope  that  the  concerts  yet  to 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  guarantee-fund 
would  be  well  attended,  were  the  practical 
points  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

RECENT  ALTERATIONS  ^VND  ADDITIONS. 

JEAVELLERY  FR03I  SARAGOSSA. 

Cox.^iDEKABLE  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
juirchases  for  the  Museum,  made  at  Saragossa 
in  the  spring  of  the  piesent  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sale  of  the  jewels  and  other 
votive  offerings  which  had  accumulated  at 
the  famous  shrine  of  the  Yirgen  del  Filar  in 
that  citv.  After  some  delay,  these  purchases 
have  been  deposited  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
gallery  of  the  South  Court,  where  tliey  are 
shown  to  the  utmost  advantage.  They  are 
twenty-nine  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  pen¬ 
dent  jewels,  or  ornaments  for  the  neck  and 
breast,  of  seventeenth-century  workmanship. 
The  total  cost  appears  to  have  been  £890  :  the 
highest  sum  paid  for  a  single  object  being 
£1.57  10s.  ;  and  the  cost  of  six  only  exceeding 
£.50  each.  As  it  is  reported  that  the  first  day’s 
sale  produced  £10,000,  and  that  several  objects 
sold  for  sums  varying  from  £3,280  to  £250, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Museum  did  not  acquire  any 
of  the  more  costly  of  the  jewels  ;  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  we  do  not  think  that  these 
jiurchases  deserve  any  specially  high  rank  in 
the  fine  collection  of  similar  objects  already  in 
the  building — though  they  add  to  its  variety 
and  completeness  as  illustrating  the  jewel¬ 
ler’s  art  of  various  ages  and  countries.  Per¬ 
haps  their  chief  value  consists  in  their  being 
indubitablj’  genuine  examples  of  the  work  of 
a  past,  though  not  ’•ery  remote,  age  :  they  have 
been  religiously  guarded  from  the  time  when 
they  were  first  offered,  the  names  of  their 
donors  being  in  some  cases  recorded  ;  hence 
they  may  serve  as  standards  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  professedly  cinque- 
cento  jewellery,  so  widely,  and  sometimes  frau¬ 
dulently,  imitated  at  the  present  day. 

'I’ho  pendent  jewels  are  of  a  mixed  character : 
some  sacred,  others  decidedly  secular;  but  all, 
or  nearly  all,  ai)pear  to  have  been  originally 
designed  for  personal  wear  ;  and  the  only  suit¬ 
ableness  of  many  for  votive  oH'erings  is  their 
intrin.'ic  value.  A  breast-ornament,  in  the 
form  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  in  gold,  covered 
with  translucent  enamel  of  various  colours,  and 
set  with  diamonds  and  brilliants,  for  which 
£1.57  10*.  was  paid,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
given  by  Dofia  .Juana  Kavasa.  Another  breast- 
ornament  of  gold,  covered  with  opaque  enamel 
and  set  with  diamonds,  was  offered  by  the 
.Marquis  of  Narvaens.  This  last  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  lace-edged  neck-tie,  more  curious  than 
pleasing.  A  jiair  of  diamond  ear-iings  set  in 
silver  open-woik.and  a  pretty  little  scent-bottle 
formed  of  a  small  fir  cone,  set  in  enamelled 
gold,  and  suspended  by  a  gold  chain,  were  also 
obviously  intended  for  private  use.  A  child’s 
Uiy  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  Nereid  holding  a 
mirror  and  comb,  and  to  which  are  attached  a 
whistle  and  bells,  is  suggested  by  the  label  to 
have  been  intended  to  be  annexed  to  a  “  J’am- 
bino,"  or  representation  of  the  Infant  Saviour; 
but  w-e  jirefer  another  suggestion  which  has 
b‘  en  made,  that  it  was  offered  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  its  original  infant  owner.  'J'hree  jiendants 
represent  the  sacred  figure  itself,  “'i’ho  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar  thi  »e  were  jirobably  made  at 
Haragos-a,  where  the  manufacture  of  sirnililudcs 
of  th"  Tiopular  object  of  adoration  in  eveiy 
material  is  still  a  staple  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants :  the  very  pastry-cooks  use  it  to 
dr ' orate  tt.eir  wares. 

'I'he  s.icrr  '1  image  itself,  the  object  of  such 
intense  devr.tion,  i.s  traditionally  said  to  have 
occiipiffl  its  pnsent  j-osition  for  more  than 
eighUen  centuries,  a  small  chapr-1  having  been 
erected  liV  .''t.  Jamria,  the  jiatron  saint  of 
Spain,  fr.r  its  prot<.rtion,  about  a.d.  -10.  It 
i.--  di-crilH;d  a  sculptured  figure  of  wood, 
b..'i  kened  by  age.  and  so  enveloped  in  rich 
rob' that  th<'  18"=*  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
.•'ivio'ir  can  alone  b'*  ‘■<en.  It  stands  on  a 
rr.'iil.je  pillar,  and  the  whole  is  enclo-^cd  in  a 
STr  all  tempi'  i.Ic'ed  in  the  church  of  Nuestra 
Sen'ira  del  Pilar.  It  was  in  order  to  raise 
funds  f.<r  the  completion  and  decoration  of  this 
church  a  grot'-sque  and  unattractive  edifice, 
e;"ted  in  l'.8l,  and  enlarged  in  the  eighteenth 


century — that  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  jewels 
was  determined  on  bj'  agreement  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities.  It  took 
place  in  the  archbithop’s  palace,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  agents  for  several  of  the  museums  of 
Europe  r  Mr.  W.  Chaffers  acting  on  behalf  of 
South  Kensington. 


POrULAR  JEWELLERY  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 

The  Spanish  jewellery  just  referred  to  forms 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  recent  acquisitions 
of  the  Museum  in  the  class  of  jewellery  and 
ornaments  for  personal  decoration.  Since  the 
purchase,  in  1867,  of  the  valuable  and  complete 
collection  of  Italian  peasant  jewellery,  formed 
by  Signor  Castellani,  and  exhibited  by  him  in 
Paris,  continual  additions  have  been  made  of 
objects  of  a  similar  kind  from  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  much  of  this  jewellery 
is  trifling,  the  gold  is  generally  of  a  very  low 
standard,  and  the  precious  stones  are  rarely 
other  than  imitations.  There  is,  however, 
scarcely  one  object  in  the  collection  that  does 
not  offer  a  valuable  hint  to  the  designer  of 
jewellery ;  and  perhaps  no  division  of  the 
Museum  has,  of  late,  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  as  this  on  Art-designs. 

Some,  though  comparatively  few,  of  the 
examples  depend  on  mass  of  metal ;  a  more 
numerous  class  is  characterised  by  its  surface 
workmanship — sometimes  chased  or  embossed  ; 
sometimes  decorated  with  filigree  ;  and  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  except  in  central  Italy, 
with  that  beautiful  granulated  ornament  pecu¬ 
liar  to  ancient  jewellery.  Occasionally  the 
metal  is  varied  in  colour — ^the  “  red  and  green 
gold”  of  the  jewellers,  produced  by  different 
alloy's  ;  or  it  is  coated  with  enamel  or  lac.  But 
the  most  numerous,  and  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  examples,  are  those  in  which  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  precious  stones  are  introduced 
with  a  profusion  that  leaves  all  idea  of  inten¬ 
tional  deception  as  far  behind  as  do  the  “  ropes 
of  pearls  ”  which  so  often  encircle  the  necks 
or  are  twined  round  the  heads  of  British 
maidens.  The  very  free  use  of  crystals,  or 
pastes  resembling  diamonds,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  'Norman  jewellery  ;  and  some  singularly 
beautiful  breast  ornaments  are  shown  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eouen,  each  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  with  outstretched  wings,  bearing  in  its 
mouth  a  spray :  the  whole  of  delicate  gold  open¬ 
work,  thickly'  set  with  crystals  or  paste- 
diamonds  :  in  the  spray  alone,  are  introduced 
coloured  stones.  In  the  Spanish  examples 
coloured  stones  predominate.  In  several  coun¬ 
tries  the  garnet  is  used,  as  would  be  expected 
from  its  cheapness  ;  and  the  “  semi  precious 
stones  ”  and  materials,  as  lapis  lazuli,  agate, 
coral,  amber,  &c.,  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

The  forms  are  as  varied  as  the  surface  de¬ 
corations.  Direct  imitations  of  natural  objects 
are  comparatively  rare  :  conventional  or  geo¬ 
metrical  designs  arc  generally  used.  Religious 
sentiment  largely  influences  the  form;  and  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  cross,  in  every  varied 
modification,  meets  us  everywhere,  'i’he  cru¬ 
cifix  is  introduced  in  the  examples  from 
Belgium ;  and  a  peculiar  form  of  locket,  en¬ 
closing  a  miniature  drawing,  usually  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  of  some  saint,  is  common. 

'ihc  various  forms  of  largo  pins  for  securing 
the  hair,  so  well  known  to  the  traveller  in 
Switzerland  and  Lombardy',  are  represented 
hero ;  but  we  do  not  recognise  any  of  the 
dagger  or  paper-knife  type  from  the  Rhenish 
districts.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a 
resemblance  between  some  of  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  hair-pins  from  Switzerland  and  those 
from  the  remote  Shan  provinces  bordering  on 
south-western  Chin.a,  in  the  collection  noticed 
by  us  a  few  months  since.  An  odd  resem¬ 
blance  may  also  be  traced  between  thejewel- 
I'Ty  from  Denmark,  with  its  numerous  pendent 
discs  of  metal,  and  that  from  modem  Egypt. 

'Baking  the  pi  ices  paid  for  several  of  the 
specimens  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  Museum 
has  made  some  unusually  good  bargains  ;  pro- 
I  bably  it  has  been  beforehand  with  the  Conti¬ 
nental  collectors,  who  have  not  y'et  taken  up 
this  special  pursuit ;  though  after  this  example 


they  will  not  be  slow  to  enter  the  field,  and  the 
peasants  will  raise  their  prices  in  accordance 
with  the  increased  demands.  Some  Swiss 
necklaces  of  beautifully  minute  workmanship 
are  marked  as  purchased  for  astonishingly  low 
prices  ;  but  among  the  Indian  examples  are 
brooches  and  chains  stated  to  have  cost  six¬ 
pence  and  one  shilling  each !  Certain  necklaces 
containing  tiger-claws  are,  however,  much 
more  costly' ;  these  singular,  though  by  no 
means  inelegant  ornaments,  are  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Hindoos,  for  the  supernatural 
virtues  believed  to  be  inherent  in  them. 

We  have  done  little  more  than  allude  to  the 
great  interest  and  value  of  this  collection  of 
popular  jewellery.  But  we  have,  we  trust, 
said  enough  to  show  its  importance,  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  more 
prominent  characteristics. 

R.  O.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Beomsgeove. — An  exhibition  of  drawings, 
&c.,  executed  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  sessional  year  was  opened  on  the 
17th  of  October,  on  the  evening  of  which  day 
the  annual  meeting  of  its  supporters  was  held. 
The  report,  then  read  by  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  stated  that  the  working  of  the  school  for 
the  years  1868-69-70  had  been  satisfactory: 
the  total  number  of  those  receiving  instruction 
had  reached  7,650,  including  an  average  atten¬ 
dance  of  170  taught  in  the  national  school.  A 
fair  proportion  of  prizes  awarded  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Science  and  Art  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  students. 

Bueslem  and  'Tunstall. — The  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Burslem,  in  the  month  of  October. 
Considering  the  short  time  the  school  has  been 
in  existence,  and  the  difficulties  always  attend¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  such  an  institution,  the 
committee  regard  their  first  year’s  results  as 
eminently  satisfactory,  since  they  compare 
favourably  with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  schools  elsewhere.  In  the  Science 
classes  the  eommittee  feel  satisfied  that  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made. 

Chestee. — In  October  last,  the  drawings,  &c., 
by  the  students  of  this  school  were  exhibited  in 
the  Old  Palace.  At  its  close  a  conversazione 
followed,  and  the  successful  pupils,  those  in 
the  classes  of  Science  included,  received  their 
prizes  from  the  hand  of  the  Dean  of  Chester. 

OxFOED. — On  the  24th  of  October,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  Grovemment  prizes 
and  certificates,  as  well  as  the  local  prizes 
awarded  by  the  committee,  to  the  successful 
students  in  the  Oxford  school:  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  M.P.,  presided.  The  highest  prize, 
a  silver  medal,  was  won  by  Miss  A.  Floyd, 
who  last  year  gained  a  bronze  medal.  The 
chairman,  in  presenting  her  with  the  former, 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  soon  prove 
herself  worthy  of  receiving  a  gold  medal.  We 
notice  among  the  prize-winners  three  daughters 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Spiers,  who  has  long  been 
known  in  Oxford  for  the  interest  he  takes  in 
Art;  and  whose  son,  Mr.  Phone  Spiers,  has 
already  acquired  a  reputation  in  London  among 
our  rising  architects.  A  younger  son,  Mr.  Frank 
Spiers,  is  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Oxford  school,  to  which  he  has  rendered  most 
efficient  and  self-denying  services. 

PoETSMouTH. — The  establishment  of  a  school 
in  this  borough  was  formally  inaugurated  in 
the  month  of  October. 

Reading. — A  meeting  has  been  held  in  this 
town  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  classes  for 
science  in  connection  with  the  Art-school :  it 
was  very  largely  attended,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Steoud. — 'Phe  annual  exhibition  of  works 
executed  by  the  pupils  of  this  school,  with  the 
addition  of  some  from  the  Gloucester  school, 
has  taken  place.  The  contribution  of  oil-paint¬ 
ings  was  larger  than  on  former  occasions,  and 
both  these  and  the  other  works  showed  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement.  A  meeting  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  awarded  to  students  in  the 
Art  department  and  also  in  the  fcicience  depart¬ 
ment  was  held  at  the  same  time. 


INTERI^ATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OE 
1871. 


That  untiring  energy  'whicli  acts  as  the  boiler- 
power  of  the  South  Kensington  machinery,  is 
not  checked  by  the  spectacle  of  the  new  G-othic 
invasion  of  the  tottering  and  decrepid  Empire. 
France  and  Germany  can  send  but  little ; 
yet  the  exhibition  will  not  be  postponed  in 
consequence.  We  trust  the  remarks  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  make  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  some  fruit ;  and  that  the  managers  of  the 
exhibition  will  take  some  such  steps  as  we  have 
suggested,  with  the  result  of  putting  themselves 
in  harmonious  relations  with  the  manufacturers. 
The  Committee  must  be  anxious  to  protect 
themselves  from  either  of  two  alternatives  :  the 
non-arrival  of  sufficient  objects  to  fill  their 
galleries,  or  the  arrival  of  such  a  crude,  ill- 
digested  mass,  that  the  labour  of  selection 
will  be  heavy,  and  the  duty  of  rejection  at 
once  rigid  and  unpopular. 

The  galleries  for  the  exhibition  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  wiU  be  completed  in  ample  time, 
not  only  for  opening,  but  for  preliminary 
drying  and  airing.  A  long  gallery,  two  stories 
high,  extends  along  each  side  of  the  upper  or 
northern  portion  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Gardens.  An  arcaded  cloister  opens  on  the 
gardens :  outside  this,  and  lighted  on  each 
side  from  without  (the  wall  separating  it  from 
the  cloister  being  unbroken),  runs  a  series  of 
lofty  rooms  30  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  wrought-iron  girders. 
Massive  stone  steps,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Yorkshire  landings  we  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  seen,  give  access  to  the 
upper  galleries,  which  are  lighted  from  above 
by  a  Louvre  skylight.  The  upper  galleries 
are  thus  more  suitable  for  the  display  of  works 
of  Art  and  objects  requiring  abundance  of 
light,  while  in  the  apartments  below  them  is 
an  appropriate  locality  for  machinery,  pottery, 
and  industrial  objects  which  do  not  require  to 
be  regarded  av,  grand  jour.  We  believe  that 
it  is  contemplated  to  devote,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  the  eastern  ground-floor  to  pottery,  and, 
possibly,  to  machinery  used  in  the  making  of 
pottery.  The  western  ground-floor  is  destined 
for  machinery  in  general,  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  building  giving  ample  facility  for 
the  introduction  of  shafting. 

The  colouring  of  the  rooms  is  of  a  sort  of 
celadon  green,  based  on,  and  relieved  by,  a  dark 
Indian  red.  The  effect  in  framing  and  setting  off 
objects  of  every  variety  of  form  and  colour  will 
be,  we  have  no  doubt,  admirable.  The  contrast 
between  the  solid,  permanent  workmanship, 
which  does  so  much  credit  to  Mr.  Scott,  and 
the  makeshift,  leaking,  conservatory-like  work 
of  the  successive  “  Crystal  Palaces,”  is  striking, 
and,  to  our  mind,  immensely  in  favour  of 
brickwork  and  terra-cotta.  We  also  think  that 
the  form  of  the  rooms  is  such  as  will  be  found 
of  great  advantage  by  the  visitors.  A  gallery 
has  always  been  considered,  by  the  best 
authorities,  the  appropriate  form  for  a  scene  of 
exhibition.  A  large  square  or  oblong  hall  may 
be  called,  it  is  true,  a  gallery ;  but  it  is  not  one. 
Let  any  one  contrast  the  charming  picture-gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Louvue  (alas !  for  their  desecration) 
with  the  rooms,  fitter  for  assemblies  than  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  of  either  the  National  Gallery  or  the 
new  Royal  Academy,  and  they  will  feel  how 
much  we  are  in  the  habit  of  losing  by  ill-pro¬ 
portioned  exhibition-rooms.  The  International 
Exhibition  will,  we  think,  be  hereafter  much 
admired  for  the  proportion  and  the  colouring  of 
the  galleries,  and  for  the  lighting  of  the  upper- 
floor. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends 
intending  to  exhibit  to  the  days  fixed  for  the 
delivery  of  the  objects  brought  to  the  locality 
of  exhibition.  The  dates  are  from  Wednesday, 
February  1,  1871,  to  Tuesday,  Februar}^  28, 
each  day  has  its  allotted  objects  of  reception, 
which  are  explained  in  the  little  red  book 
published  by  the  Commissioners.  Ceramic 
articles,  for  instance,  are  to  be  delivered  on  the 
10th  and  1 1th  of  February  ;  tissues  of  wool  on 
the  13th  and  14th  ;  sculpture,  not  applied  to  in¬ 
dustry,  on  the  loth  and  16th  ;  painting,  applied 
to  industry,  on  the  17th ;  sculpture,  applied,  on 
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the  18th  and  20th;  p.ainting,  not  applied,  on  the 
27th  and  28th.  Neglect  of  these  dates  may  be 
fatal  to  any  hope  of  admission. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  idea  under¬ 
lying  the  whole  series  of  exhibitions  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Industrial  Manufacture  by  the 
application  of  Fine  Art.  That  idea  will  furnish 
a  key  as  to  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  head  of 
applied  Art.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  furniture  in  iron,  such  as  garden  and  hall 
chairs  or  tables :  as  manufactures,  these  articles 
would  not  be  admitted  in  1871.  They  must 
be  reserved  fora  year  when  metal-manufactures 
are  invited  for  display.  But  it  is  possible  that 
a  medallion  of  artistic  merit,  a  well-moulded 
masque,  a  caryatid,  or  a  satyr,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  structure  in  question.  In  such 
a  case,  supposing  the  design  to  be  really^  of 
merit,  the  object  will  find  admission  for  the 
sake  of  the  application  of  sculpture  which  it 
involves.  Again,  such  a  piece  of  ornamental 
iron-work  as  the  exquisite  cabinet  produced  by 
Signor  Cortellazzo,  of  which  we  gave  some 
account  in  a  recent  number,  will  be  readily 
admitted  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  artistic 
merit. 

No  less  than  thirty-nine  trades  are  enume¬ 
rated  as  engaged  in  the  production  of  pottery, 
and  are  specially  invited  to  submit  specimens  of 
their  respective  branches  of  production.  From 
the  brick  and  tile-makers  to  the  vase-makers 
the  range  is  extensive,  and  the  division  of 
labour  is  so  minute,  that  china  -  ornament 
makers  are  distinguished  from  china-figure 
makers.  All  raw  materials  used  for  pottery^ 
are  also  to  be  exhibited,  and  ash-merchants, 
chert-stone  dealers,  china-clay  merchants,  clay^ 
merchants,  flint  millers,  manganese  merchants, 
marble  -  clay'  merchants,  pipe -clay  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants,  and  zaffres  refiners,  are 
severally  named  in  reference  to  the  provision  of 
these  materials.  Eight  distinct  trades  of  machine 
makers  for  the  purposes  of  the  potter  are  also 
named ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  an  exhaustive 
display  of  all  which  is  involved  in  the  art  of 
the  potter  may  be  anticipated  for  the  following 
year. 

With  reference  to  the  question  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  attached  by'  some  persons, 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  individual 
workmen  who  have  produced,  or  contributed  to 
produce,  any'  object  shown,  it  is  left  to  the 
option  of  the  exhibitor.  In  our  opinion,  the 
value  to  the  workman  himself  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  special  character  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  cases  where  all  kinds  of  objects  are 
admitted  from  all  quarters,  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  individual  workmen  is,  we  feel 
convinced,  little  more  than  idle — no  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  them.  In  a  special 
display,  like  this  to  which  we  are  referring  of 
pottery',  the  case  is  different.  We  trust  that 
the  manufacturers  will  take  a  pride  in  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  those  skilled  and  experienced  work¬ 
men  to  whom  the  grace  of  the  modelling,  or  the 
delicacy'  of  the  ornamentation,  of  their  ceramic 
wares  is  due.  Master  and  man,  capital  and 
labour,  are  bound  together  in  honourable  co¬ 
partnership  by  such  a  publication. 

February  will  soon  be  here.  The  winter 
days  are  short.  We  hope  to  hav'e  a  good 
account  to  give  of  the  responses  by  British 
manufacturers  and  artists  to  the  invitation 
issued  from  South  Kensington. 

In  another  month,  we  shall  be  in  a  belter 
position  to  explain  to  our  readers — the  manu¬ 
facturers,  more  especially — all  the  arrangements 
that  will  be  set  forth  for  their  guidance.  No 
doubt,  at  present,  many  things  are  obscure  that 
must  be  made  clear.  Many  of  our  best  producers 
are  holding  back,  simply  because  they  cannot 
tell  how  they  will  be  circumstanced — what  they 
have  to  do.  An  unseen  “jury  ”  frightens  them  : 
they  are  working — if  they  are  working  at  all — ■ 
in  the  dark :  what  they'  might  produce  may  be 
really  that  which  will  be  excluded.  But  rocks 
and  quicksands  must  be  avoided  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  if  they  expect  lo  avoid  utter  failure. 
As  we  have  said,  next  month  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  explain  much  that  certainly  needs 
explanation.  We  entreat  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remember  that  applications  for  space 
ought  to  be  made  at  once,  if  not  already  made. 
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WEST  WINDOW  OE  THE 
GUILDHALL. 

A  STAINEE-GI.ASS  window,  designed  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  lI.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was 
unveiled  on  the  3rd  of  November,  with  some 
ceremony  :  Prince  Arthur  attending  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Eoyal  Famil3'.  The  window, 
which  fills  the  western  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  decorated  stone-work,  of  that  transi¬ 
tional  character  which  marks  the  passage  of  the 
true  decorated  into  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  glass  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  of  67, 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  'to  whom  the  execution  was 
awarded  on  competition.  The  work  deserves 
commendation  as  an  actual  specimen  of  true 
mosaic-glass.  It  is  not  a  picture  or  series  of 
pictures  produced  by  the  art  of  the  enameller 
on  glass  as  a  ground,  but  a  fine  and  honest  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  has  been  appropriately  called 
window-jewellery ;  there  being  between  four 
and  five  hundred  separate  pieces  of  glass  in  a 
superficial  area  of  some  thirty-two  square  feet. 
Again,  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  best  examifles 
of  this  beautiful  art,  each  light,  and  each  archi¬ 
tecturally  distinct  portion  of  a  light,  forming  a 
distinct  and  separate  subject  —  complete  in 
itself,  although  forming  a  harmonious  part  of  a 
general  composition.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
lights  contain  illustrations  of  Agriculture ;  of 
Industries,  as  they  are  called,  represented  by' 
spinning  and  bleaching ;  of  Trades,  or  more 
properly'  crafts ;  of  Institutions,  such  as  schools 
and  orphanages ;  and  of  Commerce.  Above 
these  are  more  ambitious  representatives  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Virtues  and  Celestial  Ex¬ 
cellences.  The  four  cardinal  Virtues  occupy'  a 
light  a-piece.  The  arms  of  the  City',  and  those 
of  the  house  of  Saxe  Coburg,  crests,  badges, 
and  emblems,  glitter  and  beam  in  every  eye¬ 
let  hole  of  the  perforated  stone.  We  cannot 
speak  with  the  precision  we  could  wish  of  the 
purity  of  the  colours  of  the  glass,  as  the  light 
was  obscured,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  by'  a 
scaffolding  erected  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  window  into  a  transparency  for  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  inauguration-banquet. 
One  point  struck  us,  however,  as  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  centre  light,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  window,  is  occupied  by'  the  figure  of  the 
Prince,  seated  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter — the 
scale  of  the  figure  being  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  representations.  The 
allegorical  personages,  at  first  sight,  appear 
like  a  choir  of  admiring  angels,  thus  giving  to 
the  whole  grand  luminous  arch  the  effect  of  an 
apotheosis — we  can  find  no  other  word  to  ex¬ 
press  it — which,  we  are  convinced,  would  have 
been  extremely'  distasteful  to  the  refined  and 
retiring  taste  of  the  royal  person  thus  inappro¬ 
priately  commemorated.  We  much  regret  that 
such  a  fault  should  be  so  prominent  in  a  piece 
of  work  that  does  infinite  credit  to  the  English 
School  of  Art. 

The  Guildhall  windows  contrast  most  favour¬ 
ably  with  those  recently  placed  in  St.  Paul’s. 
In  actual  drawing  and  design,  the  lights 
stained  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes  are  better 
than  those  drawn  by  Professor  Schnorr  for 
the  cathedral.  The  execution  of  some  of  the 
latter — that  given  by  the  Drapers’  Company, 
for  example — is  admirable ;  and  the  tints,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ruby  and  the  green,  are  equal  to 
anything  producible  on  glass.  But  the  me¬ 
thod  is,  in  our  opinion,  radically  faulty  and 
unsound.  The  memorial  window  to  Mr.  Cotton 
is  in  extremely'  bad  taste  —  the  subject  of 
the  stoning  of  Stephen  being  surrounded  by' 
the  representation  of  a  gilt  picture-frame,  as 
badly  drawn  as  possible,  with  church  -  yard 
cherubs  below,  and  rococo  scrolls  at  the  side. 
To  attempt  a  realistic  picture,  with  perspective 
distance,  architectural  foreground,  and  aerial 
colouring,  is  bad  enough.  Its  contrast  with 
the  rich  tones  of  the  real  mosaic  is  immensely' 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  German  artists.  But 
to  hang  this  picture  in  a  transparent  frame  in 
the  middle  of  one  great  light  is  to  make  the 
whole  affair  ridiculous.  We  the  more  regret 
that  a  fair  effort  to  assert  the  superior  character 
of  the  English  glass-stainers  should  be  injured 
by  the  one  serious  fault — the  conception  of 
the  design  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

THE  PHOTOGllAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  works  of  this  society  are,  as  usual,  to  be  seen 
at  No.  9.  Conduit  Street.  They  are  upwards 
of  400  in  number,  and  show  the  utmost 
and  last  excellence  of  the  art  of  photography, 
together  with  examples  of  every  ancillary  aid 
that  has  been  called  in  to  its  assistance.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  this,  as  in  many  other  difficult  and 
delicate  enterprises,  depends  on  numerous 
(■('incident  conditions ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  most  lavourable  co-operation  of  these,  the 
exertion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  labour,  and  patience  is  indispensable, 
i.'olonel  Stuart  Wortley  e.xhibits  from  No.  Ill 
to  122  inclusive,  showing  effects  which  we  h-ad 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  realised  in  this  art. 
The  subjects  are  chosen  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
the  picturesque,  and  the  composition  is  greatly 
assisted  by  incidentals  marking  the  distances. 
The  views  are  ‘  IMorning  ’  (111),  ‘On  the 
Shore,’  ‘Gathering  Yraic’  (120),  ‘'WTiat  are  the 
\\'ild  Waves  saying  (122)  &c. ;  and  in  these 
all  black,  indefinite,  and  heavy  masses  are 
avoided,  and  the  middle  tone  pervading  them 
yields  all  the  detail  necessary.  The  skies 
in  these  sea-views  are  admirable.  There  are 
also  some  most  successful  productions  from 
dniped  living  figures,  as  ‘  IMy  Queen,’  ‘  The 
Sibyl,’  ‘  On  Guard,’  and  ‘  JealousJ^’  ‘  The  First 
Hour  of  the  Night  ’  by  Messrs,  liobinson  and 
<  herrill,  is  a  composition  between  Art  and 
jiature.  The  clouds  are  very  fine,  softer  than 
we  have  ever  seen  in  photograph}'. 

‘  Breaking  Waves’  ('56),  ‘'The  Bleached  Mar- 
srent  of  the  Sea’  (.58),  and  ‘The  Foaming 
.Shore  ’  (60),  present  us  pictures  of  the  sea 
without  those  stiff  and  solid  forms  too  often 
set  forth  as  representations  of  the  “  living 
waters.”  'The  skies  in  these  also  are  beautifully 
managed.  ‘The  'Turn  of  the  Tide’  (66)  is 
ii-markable  for  the  fulness  of  its  scale  of  grada¬ 
tions— a  great  success.  There  are  also  by 
.Messrs,  liobinson  and  Cherrill  many  other 
notable  examples  both  in  figure  and  landscape, 
as  ‘  Bollie  ’  and  ‘  A  Portrait  ’  (62  and  63),  ‘  The 
'i'rysting  'I'ree’  (53),  ‘A  Country  Lane,’  (59), 
.vc.  ^Irs.  Cameron  exhibits  ‘  May,’  a  series  of 
demestic  sketches  (240 — 243),  ‘Maria  Kpor- 
tili’ ji'245  and  248),  ‘Beatrice  Cenci  ’  (244), 
‘The  Kiss  of  Peace’  (247),  kc.,  wherein  we 
dii-.f  f)V(  r,  amjily  sustained,  those  qualities  for 
which  .Mrs.  Carnrrori’s  works  are  celebrated. 
It  may  be  said  the  “  mann(-r”  of  those  heads  tells 
u;.  that  this  lady  has  studied  certain  of  the  old 
nia-st.'-r-  siitlicicntly  for  a  high-.Vrt  education  ; 
inde(.-d,  their  retiring  tones  and  softness  of 
lin‘ — -due,  we  presume,  toimjierfect  focus — give 
I  charm  to  them  which  severity  of  line 
■will  never  yield.  ‘  ,V  Woodland  Path,’  F.  C. 
I.arl,  ii  an  upright  view,  and,  as  a  sylvan 
subj.  -t,  in  of  gn  at  beauty  :  the  path  winds 
lipw  .rds  amid  tre  s,  the  jier.'^pectivc  and  d'dini- 
t  .n  of  whidi  are  perfeet.  By  the  same  hand 
is  ‘'lb'  Si  <lr  Valley,  and  iloel  iSiabod  in 
lie- dintin'  ]>Ti  '  nting  a  confusion  of  large 
rock'  an'l  rough  iKiltom  abounding  with 
v.rietif'i  of  herbage.  .Mr.  Vernon  Heath  exhi¬ 
bit;  ‘'Jhe'e.k  in  Biirnliam  Beis  hes  ’  (33)  and 
•The  Beech  in  Burnham  Beeches’  (36),  in 
■C.i(  h  tlie  (  h-'irac  ters  r(-Hp(  (  lively  of  the  trees 
ar>  rr  it  dintinctly  defined.  The  beech,  an 
-  I  fKiliard,  h.'ij.  been  a  rru 'it  profitable  study  for 
r  ey  '  I'  .inter,  and  the  oak  with  its  gnarled 
t.  ink  forn  -  a  w-orthy  jiendant  to  the  other. 
T  r-  are  ai  ■,  by  Mr.  Ib  ath,  a  view  of  Audley 
Knd,  and  olh'  rs  apj  '  rtaining  to  the  same 

..lity  :  tic  are  small,  but  microsco|iic  in 

■  irtrut  i.  Mr.  Heath,  it  will  be  remembered, 

■in>  of  the  first  in  the  field  in  landscape- 

••'■.craphy,  and  hie  work;  are  of  great 

■  iity.  Mr  V.  Blanchard  exhibits  portraits 

I''  to  one  of  wliiih  is  Mr.  Cres- 
k  the  -ctor,  not  the  painter — a.,  ffliver 
'  on.  ell.  .Ithoiigh  the  imp(  rvination  sugg'  ^tt. 
Hvm.iden  ratb-r  than  Cromwell.  The  op- 
licciitions  and  relief  show  the  taste  of  a 

■d  p<»rtniit;'  t.  'I  his  figure  without  any 
I !  irge  might  be  worked  life-size  in  oil.  ‘  I’or- 
t:  (f  a  I-  !y’  (20)  ii-  rtjally  a  study,  and 


very  succtsaful.  By  Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln, 
are  some  portraits  of  great  excellence,  which 
are  not,  we  think,  numbered  in  the  catalogue. 

The  ‘  Study,’  by  Warwick  Brookes  (160),  has, 
as  to  treatment,  much  of  the  feeling  of  Reynolds : 
by  the  same  there  are  other  [figures  and  por¬ 
traits  perfect  in  all  their  qualities.  ‘  Lledr 
Bridge’  (146)  and  ‘  Heron’s  Pool ’  (147),  W.  D. 
Sanderson,  are  views  of  the  rocky  beds  of  winter 
streams,  chosen  as  subjects  with  taste  and 
knowledge,  for  there  is  nothing  in  either  that 
is  not  perfectly  defined.  Mr.  Rejlander  has 
sent  specimens  of  his  very  marvellous  pictorial 
compositions.  ‘A  Girl  at  a  Spinning-wheel 
(128)  is  as  perfect  in  natural  effect  and  arrange¬ 
ment  as  anything  in  photographic  t/enre  can  be  : 
he  has  also  a  ‘  Classic  Study — Socrates,’  and 
others  very  interesting.  ‘  On  the  Clyde  ’  (170), 
'T.  IM.  Brownrigg,  is  an  example  of  the  patient 
labour  of  a  photographer  who  has  e.xhibited  on 
former  occasions  views  of  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  in  Ireland.  ‘  A  Frame  of 
Vignette  Portraits  ’  (334),  Dr.  Wallich,  contains 
some  specimens  which  in  all  indispensable 
conditions  cannot  be  surpassed.  ‘  Cabinet 
Studies  with  Rustic  Foregrounds  ’  (335),  Robin¬ 
son  and  Thompson,  are  also  high-class  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and,  as  exemplifying  landscape  detail, 

‘  Dovedale,  Derbyshire,’  F.  S.  Schwabe,  is  highly 
interesting.  No.  310,  ‘A  Study,’  J.  Hubbard, 
is  a  successful  example  of  pictorial  composition 
realised  from  a  living  figure  seated  in  an 
imitation  interior.  ‘  Two  Portraits  ’  (307), 
Netterville  Briggs,  are  among  the  “sharpest” 
photographic  works  we  have  ever  seen.  Cap¬ 
tain  Paget  and  Lieutenant  Abney,  of  the 
Engineers,  have  contributed  some  well-executed 
subjects  from  ‘  Pau  Castle;’  also  ‘  Horneck 
Castle’  (281),  W.  Brooks,  is  not  less  commend¬ 
able.  ‘  Saltwood  Castle — four  views,’  Captain 
Mortimer,  is  of  great  beauty ;  and  the  ‘  Studies 
of  Trees  ’  (293),  Rupert  Potter,  are  not  less 
attractive.  ‘  Photo-tint — On  the  Avon,  Lea¬ 
mington’  (261),  E.  Cocking,  is  of  excellent 
quality  ;  so  also  are  ‘  The  Bird’s  Nest’  (262)  and 
‘  Waiting  for  a  Bite  ’  (263),  C.  Alfieri.  ‘  Por¬ 
traits — enlargements  in  carbon  ’  (303 — 304),  F. 
R.  Window  ;  and  ‘  Three  enlarged  Portraits,  on 
opal’  (205 — 207),  Bullock,  Brothers.  ‘Three 
Photo- crayon  Drawings,’  by  Vandyke  and 
Brov/n  (?),  showman  imitation  of  pencil  draw¬ 
ing  which  may  be  improved  into  something 
very  beautiful.  A  series  of  views  of  Indian 
subjects  by  Captain  E.  D.  Lyon,  instance 
mature  skill  in  photography.  There  are 
many  beautiful  subjects  by  Stephen  Thompson 
and  other  industrious  photographers,  whose 
works  enhance  greatly  the  interest  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  must  be  pronounced  a  marked 
advance  on  those  of  former  years. 


OBITUARY. 

IIOBERT  JEFFERSON. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  announce 
the  somewhat  recent  death,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-four,  of  Mr.  Robert  Jefferson, 
sculptor.  This  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  the 
cultivation  of  Decorative  Art  and  Design,  in 
which,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Art-manufacturers  of  this  country, 
ho  obtained  the  highest  honours. 

(Mr.  Jefferson  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  for  his  (iKo-relievo  of  ‘Wellington 
entering  Madrid,’  and  several  medallions 
executed  by  him  for  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  as  also  by  a  group  of  ‘The  first 
Prince  of  Wales,’  exhibited  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition,  and  other  works  of 
tlie  highest  merit  in  Or/evrerie  and  kin- 
dredArts;  to  the  development  andelevation, 
to  tlie  excelleiico  they  have  now  attained, 
no  British  artist  has  contributed  more. 
His  kind  and  genial  nature  will  cause  his 
loss  to  be  much  felt  by  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  who 
will  regret  to  hear  that  he  leaves  a  widow 
and  a  daughter,  eight  years  of  age,  but 
very  insufficiently  provided  for. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

FKOM  THE  STATUE  BY  ANTONIO  KOSET'iT,  ROME. 

This  is  the  companion  statue  to  Signor 
Rosetti’s  ‘  Genius  of  .Steam,’  of  which  an 
engraving  appeared  in  our  last  number. 
The  two  figures  resemble  each  other  in 
almost  everything  except  the  “  attributes” 
properly  belonging  to  each :  the  torch,  in¬ 
dicating  fire  or  heat,  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  both  ;  but  the  ‘  Genius  of  Electri¬ 
city  ’  holds  in  his  left  hand  symbols  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  of  which  the  American 
artist,  Mr.  S.  E.  B.  Morse,  whose  name  is 
engraved  on  the  pedestal,  was  one  of  the 
inventors. 

He  is  better  known  in  the  latter  cha¬ 
racter  than  as  a  painter ;  yet  his  early  career 
was  that  of  an  artist.  Mr.  Morse,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  still  living — at  least  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  his 
death — came  to  England  from  his  native 
country  in  1811,  with  Washington  Allston, 
afterwards  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
formed  an  intimacy  with  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
then  a  young  man,  who  had  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  England  from  A.merica.  The  first 
pictures  Morse  and  Leslie  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  were,  it  is  said,  portraits 
of  each  other.  In  1813  the  former  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Academy  a  colossal  picture 
of  ‘  The  Dying  Hercules,’  and  also  a  plaster 
model  of  the  same  subject,  which  he 
made  to  assist  him  in  the  painting :  for 
the  latter  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  him. 
However,  he  soon  returned  to  America, 
and  established  himself  there  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  in  1832  the  idea  of  an  electric 
telegraph  got  possession  of  his  mind  in 
consequence  of  a  conversation  with  a  fel¬ 
low-countryman,  Professor  Jackson,  while 
the  two  were  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  their 
way  home  from  Europe.  On  reaching  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Morse  resided,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  artistic  profession,  while  devot¬ 
ing  all  his  spare  time  to  perfecting  his 
telegraphic  invention.  In  1835  he  demon¬ 
strated  its  practicability  by  completing 
and  putting  in  operation  at  the  New  York 
University  a  model  of  his  “Recording 
Electric  Telegraph,”  the  greater  part  of 
the  apparatus  being  his  own  work. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 

PROVINCES. 

_  i 

Edinburgh. — The  monument  to  Robert  Scott  I 

Lauder,  R.S.A.,  subscribed  by  the  Art-students 
who  attended  his  classes  in  the  Trustees’  Aca¬ 
demy  and  National  Gallery,  has  been  erected 
in  the  Warriston  Cemetery,  and  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  before  the 
subscribers  and  Dr.  Lauder,  son  of  the  deceased 
painter,  as  representative  of  the  family.  It 
consists  of  a  handsome  monolith  of  grey  Sicilian 
marble,  containing  an  alto-relievo  head  of  Scott 
Lauder  in  a  white  marble  medallion,  with  a 
block  of  grey  marble  underneath,  set  upon  a 
basement  of  freestone.  The  design  and  execu¬ 
tion  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Hutchison,  R.S.A. 

Derby. — 'I'he  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi¬ 
bition  finally  closed  on  the  Slst  of  October.  It 
is  understood  to  have  been  a  success  pecu¬ 
niarily,  so  that  the  guarantors  will  have  to  pay 
nothing.  The  receipts  amounted  to,  in  round 
numbers,  £5,119;  while  the  expenditure  will, 
it  is  hoped,  not  reach  that  sum  by  £T,355.  The 
total  number  of  visitors  since  the  opening  was 
computed  at  150,000. 

Lincoln. — The  south  porch  of  the  new  St. 
Swithin’s  Church,  in  this  city,  will  be  adorned 
by  three  groups  of  carvings  in  basso-relievo,  by 
Mr.  Ruddock,  of  London.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Swithin. 
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THE  MUSEUMS  OF  ENGLAND, 

■WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OBJECTS  OF 
ART  AND  ANTIQUITY. 

BY  LLEWELLYNN  JE-^ITT,  F.S.A.,  &o.,  &e. 

THE  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
MUSEUM. 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  such  a  town  as  Ne-w- 
castle-upon-Tyne — a  town  noted  aUke  for  its 
extreme  antiquity,  for  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  its  neighbourhood,  for  its  richness  in  objects 
of  ancient  Art,  and  for  the  extent  of  its  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  wealth  and  enlightenment  of  its 
inhabitants — where  materials  are 
at  hand,  and  where  a  love  for  anti¬ 
quity  and  for  Art  pervades  all  classes, 
a  goodly  museum  should  exist ;  and 
it  is  but  equally  natural  that  such 
a  museum  should  he  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  banded  together  for  this 
and  other  kindred  and  laudable 
purposes.  For  a  town  which  may 
be  said — that  is  the  old  town,  for 
Newcastle  is  divided  into  two  totally 
distinct  towns,  the  old  and  the  new 
— to  be  itself  a  museum,  contain¬ 
ing  as  it  does  its  grand  old  castle, 
its  walls  and  towers,  its  gates  and 
steps,  its  “garths”  and  “chares,” 
its  ancient  buildings,  and  its  old- 
world  people,  Newcastle  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  the  kingdom ;  and  its 
museum,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  notes,  is  among  the  most 
curious  and  remarkable  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  place 
of  Roman  foundation,  being,  under  its  name  of 
Fons^lii,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Rom  an  wall 
of  Hadrian.  It  took  its  name  of  Pons  AElii  in 
honour  of  its  imperial  founder,  who  was  of  the 
AMan  family,  and  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  co¬ 
hort  of  the  Cornavii — a  cohort  derived  from 
the  brave  and  enduring  British  tribe  which 
inhabited  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  of  the 
midland  district.  Under  the  Saxons  a  town 
sprung  up  to  the  east  of  the 
Roman  station,  and  was 
called  t  “  Pampedon,”  or 
“  Pandon,”  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  identical  with 
the  royal  -village  of  Ad 
Murum,  celebrated  by  Beda 
as  the  residence  of  Oswi, 

King  of  Northumberland, 
and  as  the  scene  of  the 
baptism  of  two  illustrious 
converts  to  Christianity, 

Paeda,  the  son  of  Penda, 

King  of  Mercia,  and  Sige- 
bert.  King  of  the  East 
Saxons.  “At  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  the  protection  of  the 
walls  of  the  deserted  Nor¬ 
man  station  of  Pons  HUii, 
offered  an  inducement  to 
its  colonisation  by  a  com¬ 
munity  of  those  monks  who 
flourished  in  so  many  parts 
of  Northumberland  under 
her  early  Saxon  kings.” 

This  settlement  was  called 
“  Monkchester.  ”  New¬ 
castle,  under  its  present 
name,  owes  its  origin  to 
Norman  times,  Robert,  son 
of  the  Conqueror,  having  ___ 

during  his  father’s  lifetime  (a.d.  1080),  “built 
a  fortress,  -which  was  called  the  New  Castle 
{Novum  Castellum),  in  contradistinction  to  the 
old  Roman  structure  of  Pons  AElii,  on  nearly  the 
same  site.”  The  restoration  of  the  destroyed 
bridge,  from  which  the  station  of  Pons  Allii 
took  its  name,  but  of  which  the  ancient  piers 
yet  remained,  was  probably  effected  at  the 
same  time.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  New 
Castle  William  Rufus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  important  town  a  few  years  later  on, 


and  from  that  time  its  history  has  been  one  of 
the  most  stirring  of  any  on  record. 

The  castle  is  a  building  of  considerable 
interest,  and  probably',  as  Dr.  Bruce  remarks, 
“  displays  better  than  any  other  structure  in 
England  the  military  genius  of  the  Norman 
period.  The  site  upon  which  it  stands  is 
naturally'  strong,  and  must  have  commended 
itself  to  military  architects  of  every'  age. 
Whether  the  ancient  Britons  here  reared  one 
of  their  rude  fortresses  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show,  but  the  Romans  undoubtedly  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it ;  ”  and  numbers  of  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  course  of  excavations  on  its 
site.  Whether  the  Saxons  erected  a  castle  on 
the  spot  is  not  certain,  but  as  I  have  already 
stated,  Robert,  Dube  of  Normandy,  built  a 


THE  DEiE  UATIiES. 

fortress  in  1080,  which  was  replaced  by' a  much 
stronger  one  by'  William  Rufus — the  keep 
being  built  in  1172,  when  certain  sums  of 
money  are  recorded  to  have  been  expended 
“in  operatione  turris  Novi  Castelli  super 
Tinam.”  In  this  fine  old  Norman  castle, 
about  which  it  was  necessary  to  speak  thus 
briefly',  the  museum  to  which  I  am  about  to 
direct  attention  is  located ;  the  corporation  of 


ur/ma.  So 


SLAB  IX  HONOUK  OF  THE  DE7E  MATRES. 

Newcastle  having,  in  1812,  purchased  it  for 
600  guineas,  and  later  on  accepted,  imder 
certain  arrangements,  the  tenancy  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
to  whom  the  collection  belongs. 

“  No  museum,”  says  Dr.  Bruce,  “  is  so  rich 
in  the  memorials  of  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain  as  that  in  the  castle  of  Newcastle. 
The  material  employed  in  the  formation  of 
these  statues  and  slabs  and  altars — sandstone — 
is  unquestionably  inferior  to  that  of  which  the 


lapidarian  treasures  of  the  Vatican  consist ; 
and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  immeasurably' 
below  them  in  artistic  design  and  skilful  exe¬ 
cution.  To  Englishmen,  however,  they  have 
an  interest  which  all  the  glories  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol  can  never  surpass.” 

Among  the  sculptured  and  inscribed  stones 
contained  in  the  castle,  museum,  &c.,  are  many 
of  extreme  beauty  and  interest,  and  of  the 
highest  historical  importance.  They'  consist  of 
statues,  altars,  bas-reliefs,  inscribed  slabs,  cen- 
turial  stones,  sepulchral  stones,  &c.,  mostly 
executed  in  the  freestone  of  the  district, 
and  many  are  in  remarkably  fine  preservation. 
The  statues  are  hot  numerous,  but  are  of 
good  character.  One  of  these  is  a  mutilated 
nude  figure  of  Hercules,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  ponderous  club,  and  in  his 
left  the  apples  of  the  garden  of  Hes- 
perides ;  while,  over  his  shoulder, 
is  thrown  the  skin  of  the  Nemean 
lion,  the  head  of  which  rests  on  his 
left  breast.  Another  is  a  boldly- 
executed  and  graceful  figure  of  Vic¬ 
tory',  careering  with  outstretched 
wings  over  the  globe,  on  which  her 
right  foot  rests.  The  treatment  of 
the  figure  of  Victory,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  deities,  is 
similar  to  what  appears  on  a  coin 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  it  has  the 
peculiar  turn  of  drapery  to  be  seen 
on  the  sculptures  of  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  of  Antonine,  at 
Rome.  Other  sculptured  figures  of 
Victory'  are  present  in  the  museum, 
one  of  which  bears  in  her  hand  a 
singular  object,  supposed  to  be 
a  shield ;  and  another,  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  appears  to  be  de¬ 
scending  to  the  earth. 

There  are  several  figures  of  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers,  one  of  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  under  an  archway,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  bow,  and  in  his  right  an  axe  or  maul. 
His  sword,  -which  has  a  bird-headed  hilt,  hangs 
from  his  belt  on  the  right  side,  and  his  quiver, 
supported  by  a  cross-belt,  is  on  his  back.  An¬ 
other  fragment  of  a  figure  of  a  soldier  has  his 
shield,  sword,  &:c.  ;  and  another  is  represented 
clad  in  tunic  and  mantle,  the  bottom  of  the 
latter  having  a  deep  fringe,  and  being  disposed 
in  graceful  folds.  Another 
portion  of  a  soldier  has  a 
curious  arrangement  of  the 
tunic,  the  lower  part  con¬ 
sisting  of  “  scales  composed 
of  horn  or  metal,  sewed  on 
to  a  basis  of  leather  or 
quilted  linen,  and  formed 
to  imitate  the  scales  of  a 
fish .  ”  Another  also  wears  a 
tunic,  over  which  is  thrown 
the  military  cloak ;  the 
tunic  is  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  sash  the  end  of 
which  hangs  down,  and  the 
cloak  is  fastened  near  the 
right  shoulder  by  a  circular 
fibula. 

Of  figures  of  the  Feo' 
Matres  some  will  be  noticed 
in  this  museum.  The  Dea? 
Matres — the  Mother  God¬ 
desses,  Good  Mothers,  or 
Fates,  who  presided  over 
the  woods  and  fields,  pre¬ 
arranged  the  fates  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  dispensed  the 
blessings  of  Providence  to 
mankind — were  three  god¬ 
desses,  each  of  whom  had 
a  special  class  of  gifts  to 
dispense,  and  to  whom  worship  was  constantly 
given.  Altars  and  inscriptions  to  these  deities 
are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  both  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  When  they  are  figured 
on  altars  or  other  monuments,  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  three  females  seated  side  by  side, 
with  bowls  or  baskets  of  fruit  in  their  laps, 
emblematic  of  their  gifts  of  fruitfulness,  &c. 

On  the  Roman  wall,  besides  the  general 
dedication,  Deabvs  M.atribvs,  we  meet  with  the 
following  ascriptions  Matribvs  Campestri- 


iivs,  ^Iatriuvs  Domesticis,  JIatuibys  Parcis, 
Matrihvs  Tramarinis,  Matribys  Syis,  and 
Matribys  Tramarinis  Patriis  ;  while  one 
large-hearted  individual  dedicates  a  temple 
^Matribys  Omxiym  Gextivm. 

The  finest  example  of  the  Dem  illatrcs  in  the 
museum  is  one  added  to  the  collection  in  1836, 
and  here  engraved.  In  it  the  three  good 
mi  'thers  are  seated  in  an  arcade  of  three  arches, 
with  twisted  piDars.  Beneath  them  is  a  sunk 
tablet,  or  label,  on  which  is  the  inscription. 
(.)n  the  left-hand,  or  beginning,  of  the  label  are 
the  letters  dea,  and  on  the  other  end,  now 
defaced,  were  probably,  the  letters  bys.  The 
inscription  is  .as  follows  : — 


MATRIBYS. tramarinis 
I’.CTRIIS.AVRELIYS.IYYEN.VLIS 


BY 

s 


of  the  upper  surface  a  basin-shaped  cavity  was 
sunk  in  the  stone,  called  the/ocMs,  or  hearth,  | 
which  received  the  portion  of  the  victim  that  ' 
was  ofiered  up  in  sacrifice,  and  burnt  in  the  ' 
fire  kindled  in  the  focus.  The  inscription  set  j 
forth,  first,  the  deity  to  whom  the  altar  was 
dedicated ;  next,  the  name  and  condition  of  the 
dedicator;  and  often  concluded  with  stating  the 
cause  of  dedication.  This  was  usually  a  vow. 

Among  the  many  examples  in  the  Newcastle 
Museum  are  the  following  : — 

An  altar  dedicated  to  Fortune.  It  bears  the 
inscription,  repeated  on  the  base  ;  — 

FORTYNAE 
SACRYM  .  C 
VALERIYS 
LONGINYS 
TUIB 


'•  Deabus  IMatribus  Tramarinis 
Patriis  Aurelius  Juvenalis.” 

Among  the  other  sculptured 
figures  will  be  noticed  a  por¬ 
tion  '.of  a  slab,  on  which  are 
three  nymphs,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  recumbent  figure 
of  a  river-god — probably  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  Tyne  ; 
a  figure  of  Neptune,  recum¬ 
bent,  with  his  trident  in  his 
left  hand ;  a  small  figure  of 
f^ylvanus  ;  and  heads  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  Pan,  Ac. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  representing  the  god 
Mithras  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  This  singular  work  of 
Art  was  found  in  the  semi¬ 
subterranean  ^lithraic  cave 
discovered  in  1822  at  Borco- 
ricu.i,  or  Ilousesteads,  on  the 
wall.  “The  w’orship  of  Mith¬ 
ras — the  sun.  or  the  Persian 
Apollo  —  was  introduced  into 
F.mrland  about  the  time  of 
Julius  Ca-s.'ir.  The  figure  is 
surrounded  by  an  egg-shaped 
belt,  on  which  arc  carved  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  commencing 
with  Aquarius,  or  January, 
and  endinc  with  Capricorn,  or 
Di-cember.  'J’he  upper  part  of 
the  belt  is  broken  off. 

'J'wo,  or  more,  figures  of 
Mercury  will  be  noticed  :  one 
of  these  ha.s  the  rniluccm  in  the 
left  hand,  a  purse,  or  monej’- 
bag,  in  the  ritrht,  and  a  goat 
knerding  at  his  feet  ;  the  other 
h.'U)  the  ],iirse  lying  on  the 
irround,  a  goat  bv  his  side,  and 
a  (  Of  k  on  the  jfedestal. 

'rhf  a“-f  iiJilage  <)(  Homan 
altars  is  <  xt'-nsive  and  very  re- 
it  irkable,  and  sh'iws  the  na- 
tiiTf  of  the  r'digiffii  of  the 
y>eople  by  whom  they  were 
<r'ft<‘i.  .Mrri'/st  f-vorv  town 
and  station  ha<l  its  lemjde,  or 
t'-mjiles,  di'difit'd  te.  one  or 
anfither  of  lh<  g'fds ;  and  in 
thes.-.  as  well  as  by  the  way. 
side,  and  in  <ilher  hitiiatifins, 
the  altirs  were  plaeed.  The 
iltir  usually  ronsi.Hte'l  of  a 
rf’rtangular  blo<k  of  stone. 
m'Tf-  'ir  less  omamenU’d  with 
farcing,  and  had  an  inserij)- 
tii’U  in  front  t )n  the  side*  were  rfmimonly  “Cains  Valerius  Longinus,  the  Tribune,  dedi- 
rej,r>«-nte<I,  in  the  earving,  the  inHtrumentH  cated  (this  altar)  to  Fortune.”  It  stands  on  a 
f>f  saerifiee  ^the  pm  tfnru/uui,  or  pifeher,  which  base  bearing  the  same  inscription,  and  having  a 
f-fintaine<l  the  wine  f'lr  the  offering  ;  i]]f.  p'l/rm,  focus,  or  basin-like  cavity  in  its  upper  surface 
H  flish  wi’h  a  handle,  used  for  throwing  a  jiffr-  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  altar.  On  one  side 
tifin  of  thf  wine  iipfin  the  altar  ;  the  srruris,  is  a  patera. 
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'•r  axe  with  which  the  animal  was  slain  ;  and 
the  cohft ,  or  knife,  usfsl  in  cutting  it  up ; 
w-ith  thf  fitTfire  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
vii  tim,  usually  the  head  of  an  ox.  Sometimes 
fither  figure.s  were  introduced,  emblematical 
'if  the  deity  to  whom  the  altar  was  dedie.ated, 
'T  relating  in  some  caws,  perhaps,  to  the 
d'dif  ator.  'I  he  baek  of  the  altar  is  usually 
rough,  which  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
pla'f-d  against  a  wall.  The  upper  part  was 
mfi«t  elaV-rately  ornamented,  and  in  the  middle 


I’art  of  an  altar  inscribed  “to  Jupiter  the 
best  and  greatest,  and  to  the  emperors.” 

Three  small  altars  respectively  inscribed  : — 


I>EI)  MAR 
MILVM 
SKNIVS 
VMLM 


DEO  VE 
TERINE 
CALAM 
E8VHL 


DIBVS 
VETERI 
BV8  VOS 
VIT  ROMA 
NA 


The  last  two  being  probably  dedicated  to  a 
local  deity  named  Vitris  or  Veteres 


A  fine  altar  inscribed 

FORTYNAE  AVGVSTVAE 
PRO  8ALVTE  AELII 
CAESARIS  EX  VISV 
TITVS  FLAVIVS  SECVNDVS 
PRAEFEGTVS  COHORTIS  I  HAM 
lORUM  SAGITTARIORVM 
VOTVM  SOLVIT  LIBENS  MERITO 

“  Titus  Flavius  Secundus,  Prefect  of  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Hamian  Archers,  according  to  a 
vision,  in  the  due  and  voluntary  performance 
of  avow,  (erected  this  altar)  to  Fortune  the 
August,  for  the  safety  of  Lucius  -3Slius  Caesar.” 
An  altar  to  Fortune  inscribed  : — 

FORTYNAE  REDVGI 
lULIVS  SEVERINVS 
TRIB  .  EXPLICITO 
BALINEO  .... 

“To  Fortune  the  Eestorer, 
Julius  Severinus  the  Tribune, 
the  Bath  being  opened,  erected 
this  altar  in  discharge  of  a 
vow  freely  and  deservedly 
made.” 

An  altar  to  the  sun,  under 
the  character  of  IMithras,  which 
is  inscribed ; — 

DEO 

SOLI  .  INVI 
CTO  .  MYTRiE 
SAECVLARI 
LITORIVS 
PACATIANVS 
B  .  F  .  COS  .  PRO 
SE  .  ET  .  SVIS  .  Y  .  S 
L  .  M 

which  is  thus  rendered : — “  To 
the  God,  the  Sun,  the  invin¬ 
cible  Mithras,  the  Lord  of 
Ages,  Litorius  Pacatianus,  a 
consular  beneficiary,  for  him¬ 
self  and  family  discharges  a 
vow  wilHngly  and  deservedly.” 
On  one  side  is  a  pitcher  and 
on  the  other  a  patera. 

A  remarkably  fine  altar  bears 
the  inscription : — 

I  o  M 

ET  .  NVMINIBVS 
AVG  .  COH  .  I  .  TV 
NGRORVM 
MIL  .  CVI  .  PR^E 
ST  .  Q  .  VERIVS 
SVPERSTIS 
PRAEFEGTVS 

which  is  thus  rendered :  — 
“The  first  cohort  of  theTung- 
rians,  a  milliary  one,  com¬ 
manded  by  Quintus  Verius 
Superstis,  Prefect  (dedicated 
this  altar)  to  Jupiter  the  best 
and  greatest,  and  to  the  deities 
of  the  emperor.” 

Another,  dedicated  in  the 
same  manner  “To  Jupiter  the 
best  and  greatest,  and  to  the 
deities  of  Augustus,  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Tungri  com¬ 
manded  by  Quintus  Julius 
Maximus,  the  Prefect,  dedi¬ 
cated  this  in  discharge  of  a 
vow  willingly  and  deservedly 
made.” 

The  Tungrians  also  'dedicated  an  altar  to 
Hercules : — 

HEBCVLI 

COH  .  I  .  TVNGROR 
MIL 

GVI  .  PRAEEST  .  P  .  AEL 
MODESTVS  •  PRAE 

“  Dedicated  to  Hercules  by  the  first  cohort  of 
the  Tungrians  (consisting  of  1,000  men)  of 
which  Publius  .®lius  Modestus  is  prefect.” 

Other  altars  are  dedicated  to  the  god  Belatu- 
cade  by  Audacus ;  to  Cocidius,  and  the  genius 
of  the  garrison  ;  to  the  gods  of  the  mountains 
by  Julius  Firminus,  a  Decurion ;  to  Silvano; 
and  to  many  other  deities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  so  very  briefly 
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been  said,  that  the  sculptures  and  altars  in  the 
museum  form  a  highly  interesting  series  of 
historical  illustrations,  f  Besides  these,  however, 
the  museum  contains  a  large  number  of  sepul¬ 
chral  inscribed  stones  and  centurial  stones,  &c. 
Among  these  will  be  especially  noticed  a  slab 
bearing  a  sculptured  figure  of  a  lady  in  tunica 
and  stola,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  It  has  been  erected  by  a  husband  to 
his  wife,  and  bears  the  inscription  :  — 

n  .  M  .  .\VR  .  AVRELIA  .  VIXSIT 
AXN'OS  .  XXXXI  .  V  .  VLRIVS 
APOLINARIS  .  CONIVGI  .  CARISSIME 
POSTIT 

“To  the  gods  of  the  shades.  Aure¬ 
lia  Aureliana  lived  forty  -  one 
years.  Ulpius  Apolinaris  erected 
this  to  his  beloved  wife.” 

Another,  surmounted  by  a 
rudely  sculptured  figure  of  a  girl, 
is  inscribed  to  the  daughter  of 
Pervica,  and  another  has  on  the 
label  this  inscription  : — 

D  M 

SATRIVS 
HONORATVS 
VIXIT  .  AN 
NIS  .  V  .  ME[n] 

SIBVS  .  VIII 

“  To  the  gods  of  the  shades.  Sa- 
trius  Honoratus  lived  five  years 
and  eight  months.”  Another 
child  is  thus  commemorated  : — 

n  .  M  .  s 

VAR.  QVARTE 
LA  .  VIX  .  AN 
NIS  .  XIII  .  M.V 
D  .  XXII  .  AVR 
QVARTINVS 
POSVIT  PILI 
AE  .  SVAE 

“  Sacred  to  the  gods  of  the  shades. 

Aurelia  Qiiartela  lived  thirteen 
years,  five  months  and  twenty-two 
days.  Aurelius  Quartinus  erected 
this  to  the  memorj'  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter.”  Another  reads  “Sacred  to 
the  gods  of  the  shades.  Aurelia 
Lupula.  Dionysius  Fortunatus 
erected  this  to  the  memory  of  his 
most  loving  mother.  May  the 
earth  lie  light  upon  you.” 

One  stone  will  be  noticed  in 
memory  of  Anicius  Ingenuus, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Tungrians,  who  lived 
twenty-five  years.  At  the  head 
of  the  inscription  is  a  hare.  An¬ 
other,  bearing  the  inscription :  — 

D  .  M 
AVRE  .  PAIAE 
D . SALONAS 
AVR  .  MARCVS 
0  .  OBSEQ  .  CON 
rCGI  .  SANCTIS 
SIMAE  .  QVAE  .  VI 
XIT  .  ANNIS  .  XXXtII 
SINE  .  VLLA  .  MACVLA 

which,  it  will  he  seen,  records  that 
the  stone  was  erected  by  Aurelius 
IMarcus,  a  centurion,  out  of  afifec- 
tion  for  his  most  holy  wife  Aurelia 
Faia,  of  a  house  of  Salona,  who 
lived  thirty-three  years  without 
any  stain. 

Another  commemorates  Julius 
Victor,  the  standard-bearer,  who 
lived  fifty-five  years ;  and  another,  headed  by 
a  palm  branch,  is  “  in  memory  of  Caius  Vale¬ 
rius  Tullus,  the  son  of  Caius,  of  the  Voltinian 
trihe,  a  soldier  of  the  Twentieth  Legion,  the 
Valiant  and  Victorious,  who  lived  fifty  years.” 

Among  these  stones,  however,  one  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  small  roughly- 
squared  stone,  found  near  Hunnum  (Halton- 
chesters),  and  bears  the  simple  words : — 

rVLGVR 

nivoM, 

and  was  doubtless  placed  on  the  spot  where 


some  one,  probably  a  soldier,  had  been  struck 
dead  by  lightning.  The  spot  from  thenceforth 
would  be  considered  sacred. 

The  centurial  stones  are  many  in  number 
and  important  in  character.  The  Eoman  le¬ 
gions  and  the  auxiliary  troops  seem,  while  in 
Britain,  “  to  have  been  constantly  employed  in 
w'orks  of  public  utility,”  says  Mr.  Wright, 
“  and  the  share  each  legion,  or  cohort,  or  century 
took  in  them,  is  often  indicated  by  their  names 
and  titles  inscribed  on  tiles  or  stones.”  The 
latter  are  what  are  termed  “  centurial  stones,” 
as  they  bear  the  name  of  the  centuria  or  troop, 
by  which  the  building  or  other  work  to  which 
they  were  attached  was  executed.  This  is 
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often  expressed  in  the  most  simple  form,  but 
in  others  the  inscriptions  are'  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  ornament,  consisting  of  wreaths, 
emblems,  and  other  figures.  On  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  the  words  ccnturio  and  centuria  are 
generally  indicated  by  a  reversed  letter  o,  or  by 
a  mark  > ,  which  has  the  same  signification. 
Thus  0  or  >  may  be  read  either  as  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  ccnturio  or  centuria. 

Among  these  simple  inscriptions  are  gho  . 
I  .  .  ELORi  (Cohortis  primae,  Centuria  Fieri) ; 

COH . 0  .  siiNTi  .  PRisci  (Cohortis  .  .  .  . 

Centuria  Sentii  Prisci) ;  coh  .  i  .  theagvm 


(Cohors  prima  Thracum) ;  coh  .  viii  (Cohors 
octava) ;  o .  arri  (Centuria  Arrii) ;  >  .  peregrin 
(Centuria  Peregrini)  ;  elix  . ;  a  .  pp  . ;  corths  . 

X  .  >  .  SIMPRON  .  V . ;  LEG  .  II  .  AVG 

(Logio  secunda  Augusta) ;  coh  .  i  .  o  .  na  . 

BASSI  .  HAS  .  p  ;  &C.  (fee. 

Among  the  larger  and  more  important  of  the 
inscribed  slabs  the  following  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice. 

A  slab  which  had  probably  been  put  up  in 
front  of  the  temple  that  the  prefect  Agrippa 
reared  in  honour  of  the  mothers  of  the  plains — 
the  Dem  Matres — at  Condercum.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  : — 

MATH  .  TRIBVS  .  CAMPES  [tRIB  ] 

KT  .  GENIO  .  ALAS  PRI  .  HISPANO 

RVM  .  ASTVRVM . 

. GORDIAN.E  .  T  . 

AGRIPPA  .  PR.E  .  TEMPLVM  .  A  .  SO 
RESTITVIT. 

“  Matribus  tribus  campestribus 
et  genio  alte  primae  Hispanorum 
Asturum  ....  Gordianai  T  .  .  .  . 
Agrippa  pnpfectus  tempi  um  a 
solo  restituit.”  “  This  temple,” 
says  Dr.  Bruce,  “  occupied  the 
site  of  a  previous  structure,  which, 
doubtless,  had  become  dilapi¬ 
dated  through  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  chances  of  war.  The 
mothers  are  in  this  case  distinctly 
stated  to  be  three  in  number. 
The  epithet  Campestris  is  not  a 
common  one,  yet  several  examples 
of  it  occur.”  In  addition  to  the 
mothers  of  the  plains,  the  genius 
which  presided  over  the  ala  is  in¬ 
voked  at  the  end  of  the  third  line, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
an  erasure  of  some  offending  epi¬ 
thet  occurs,  which  has,  evidently, 
been  purposely  made. 

A  slab,  commemorating  the 
re- erection  of  a  granar}^  which, 
through  age,  had  become  dilapi¬ 
dated,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus  (a.d.  222  to  235),  at  Great 
Chesters.  The  inscription  is  im¬ 
perfect  ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  it  may  be  rendered  as 
follows ; — 

“The  Emperor  Caesar  Marcus 
Aurelius  Severus  Alexander,  the 
pious,  happy,  and  august.  The 
Second  Cohort  of  the  Astures  re¬ 
stored  from  the  ground,  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  this  granary 
which  had  fallen  down  through 

age,  in  kalends  of  March . 

Maximus  governing  the  province 
as  (Augustal)  Legate.” 

A  remarkably  interesting  slab, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  by 
Dr.  Bruce,  is  also  worthy  of  espe¬ 
cial  notice.  “  To  the  Emperor 
Csesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Severus 
Antoninus,  pious,  happy,  august, 
styled  Parthicus  Maximus,  Britan- 
nicus  Maximus,  Germanicus  lilax- 
imus,  chief  priest,  possessed  of  the 
Tribunitian  power  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  time,  of  the  Imperial  for 
the  second  time,  the  Consular  for 
the  fourth  time,  the  father  of  his 
country  :  the  First  Cohort  of  the 
Varduli,  surnamed  the  Faithful, 
composed  of  Roman  citizens,  a  mili¬ 
tary  cohort,  with  its  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  cavalry  attached,  and 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Antonine,  erected 
this  under  the  superintendence  of.  .  .  .  an 
Augustal  Legate  and  Propraetor.”  The  Anto¬ 
nine  here  referred  to  was  Caracalla,  the  eldest 
son  of  Severus,  who  was  raised  for  the  fourth 
time,  A.D.  213.  The  name  has  been  erased 
from  the  stone. 

Another  extremel}^  fine  slab,  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  wanting,  will  also  be  noticed. 
It  is  a  square  slab,  on  which  are  sculptured 
two  figures,  and  between  them  a  circular 
wreath,  in  which  is  the  inscription.  From  the 
centre  of  the  stone  the  name  of  Geta  has  been 
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purposely  obliterated,  probably  after  bis 
murder  by  bis  brother.  Mr.  Hodgson 
tbus  renders  tbe  inscription  ; — 

‘•To  tbe  Emperors,  tbe  Cscsars  :  to 
Lucius  Septimus  Severus  Pius,  chief 
priest,  stjih'd  Arabicus,  Partbicus,  Adia- 
benicus  Maximus,  Consul  for  tbe  third 
time  ;  (and)  to  IMarcus  Aurelius  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  Consul  for  tbe  second  time, 
both  styled  tbe  August;  and  to  Pub¬ 
lius  Septimus  Geta,  the  most  noble 
Ciesar ;  the  First  Cohort  of  tbe  Yan- 
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eiones,  with  JEmilius  Salvianus  their 
Tribune,  at  tbe  command  of  Alfenus 
Senecinis,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
under  the  care  of  Antistius  Adventus,  ' 
re.stored  from  the  ground  this  gate,  with 
the  contiguous  walls,  which  had  become 
dilapidated  through  age.” 

The  next  slab  worthy  of  special  note 
bears  an  inscription  in  lambic  verse, 


M  IIKAI,  MTONE, 


•vhich  ha.H  b<  en  thus  translated  by  Dr. 
IJnir  c  ; 

"  Th'  Vin-in  in  hf-r  M-at  ovcrlian(p 

til-  I.um, 

Pr'-Ji.i .  r  of  rr.rn,  Invi.-ntr'"-)  of  riKlil.  Koun- 
fit  ritji 

l!r  -rh  'h  fnmf  if  hii«  t)efn  oiir  ffOO<]  for- 
tiin'  f<>  kri'-w  tfio  <lf  ifir«, 

Th»  I •  foro  f tif  iTn»‘  Virgin  i/i  t)ii‘ lilof  hiT  of 
the  «!.*,  ’■  i>  Virtue,  is  f  'eri  H, 

It  -‘.yrian  t-o'l'le«",  poifinjf  life  und  Ihwh 
in  1  fiaUnie. 

Tt  ■-'.r,if.-,ll;,iifin  fiehcld  in  the  «k>'  hath 
^jTi«  =enf  forth 

To  I.-^hie  to  h-  worshipped,  thenee  hare  all 
of  o*  If  imt  it ; 

Thus  h.ath  tinder i(toofl,  overttpread  by  tlie 
prrrtf'-tinif  infliienee, 

M.ar't;3  I  I  ihim  I.vmatnniui,  a  w.'ir-faring’ 

Tribune  in  !'■'  of  "  of  prefect,  by  the  liounty 
of  the  emperor.” 

Among  the  other  sculptured  objects 
in  the  mii.aeiim  arc  some  curious  Roman 


masons’  marks  and  ornamented  surface-stones  from  the 
wall,  four  of  which  I  engrave. 

There  are  also  some  hypocaust  floor-supports,  stone 
street-drains,  flue-tiles,  a  stone  mortar,  roof-tiles  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  leg'vi'V  ;  a  capital 
of  a  column  ;  and  an  interesting  variety  of  other  relics 
of  the  Roman  era,  including  a  number  of  coins,  and 
articles  in  bronze,  &c. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  two  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautifully  illustrated  works,  connected  with 
the  Roman  antiquities  of  this  neighbourhood,  which 
have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  I  allude  to  “The 


Roman  Wall  ”  and  to  the  “  Lapidarium  Septentrionale  ” 
of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am 
indebted  for  the  engravings  accompanying  this  article. 
To  Dr.  Bruce  the  antiquarian  world  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  incessant  labours  in  the  field  of 
archaeology,  and  for  producing  two  such  sumptuous  and 
faultless  works.  To  these  I  with  more  than  usual  con¬ 
fidence  refer  the  reader  for  every  information  he  can 
possibly  require  regarding  the  Wall  and  the  antiquities 
found  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Newcastle  Museum  is  one  of  the  richest  in  exist- 
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enco  in  remains  of  early  Art,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  attention  at  the  hands,  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  important  town  in  which  it  is  located, 
but  of  every  lover  of  the  antique,  and  of  every  historian. 
The  collection  of  lettered  memorials  of  the  empire  is,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  remarkable  both  for  its  extent  and 
for  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  inscriptions  it 
presents.  It  shows,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other 
assemblage,  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 
occu7)ation  of  Britain,  from  Hadrian  downwards;  and 
thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  index  to  many  of  the  events 
of  those  stirring  times. 


EEENCH  GALLEEY. 

EIGHTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION.* 

The  two  hundred  pictures  here  exhibited  show 
usual  care  in  selection.  There  is  scarcely  a 
work  in  the  gallery  which  is  unlikely  to  meet 
with  a  market,  and,  accordingly,  the  number  of 
sales  speedily  effected  was  considerably  above 
the  average.  The  gallery  is  not  large,  and, 
therefore,  the  majority  of  the  works  are  wisely 
kept  small ;  indeed,  one  feature  of  the  collection 
is  the  number  of  reduced  replicas  of  works 
seen  elsewhere — as  for  example,  ‘  When  the  Day 
is  Done  ’  (70),  by  T.  Faed,  R.A. ;  ‘The  Death 
of  Adonis  ’  (88),  by  W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A. ; 
‘  Cramner  going  to  the  Tower  ’  (62),  by  F. 
Goodall,  R.A. ;  and  ‘  Henry  II.  of  France  and 
Diana  of  Poitiers  witnessing  the  Execution  of 
a  Protestant’  (176),  by  A.  H.  Tourrier. 
Again,  several  of  the  foreign  pictures  obtained 
their  credentials  in  the  Munich  International 
Exhibition,  and  give  proof  how  much  pictorial 
treasure  may  be  picked  up  by  a  discreet  forager. 
Large  tracts  of  territory  remain  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  still  unexplored:  in  Scandinavia,  for 
instance,  pictures  of  peasant-life,  Faed-like  in 
character,  and  grand  landscapes  of  fiords  and 
forests,  are  to  be  met  with  abundantly,  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices.  We  may  thus  hope  to 
find  in  this  gallery,  from  season  to  season,  a 
changing  variety  of  foreign  schools.  Tins 
eighteenth  winter  exhibition  is,  like  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  of  a  mixed  character — half  British,  and 
half  foreign.  We  will  commence  our  review 
with  the  painters  of  our  own  country. 

Perhaps  the  cleverest  picture  in  the  room  is 
‘  Taming  the  Shrew’  (47),  by  W.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  an  artist  always  independent  and  never  at 
a  loss,  though  invariably  mannered  and  queer. 
There  is  no  mistaking  this  painter,  even  at 
a  mile’s  distance.  Here  we  have  the  inevitable 
wide  wall  space,  the  familiar  tapestry,  the 
usual  broken  tertiary  colours,  with  the  facRe, 
but  scratchy,  execution ;  and  these  charac¬ 
teristics  can  scarcely  be  accounted  defects.  In 
the  present  case  a  somewhat  trite  subject  is 
treated,  if  not  with  absolute  novelty,  at  all 
events  with  independence  and  refinement.  The 
dialogue  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio  is 
well  carried  out  by  the  attitudes  and  the  action 
of  the  hands.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Academy  Mr.  Goodall  is  most  fully  represented. 
‘Crossing  the  Desert’  (40)  has  the  spirit  and 
truth  of  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot ;  and  ‘  An 
Egyptian  Shepherd-boy  ’  (76),  a  vigour  and 
solidity  not  always  found  in  the  painter’s  more 
recent  works.  ‘The  Sisters’  (196)  show  a 
refinement  habitual  to  H.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A. ; 
and  ‘Sheep  in  the  Meadows’  (41),  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  is  after  the  artist’s  latest  manner, 
polished  as  a  tea-board. 

Of  painters  still  outside  the  Academy  there 
is  a  pleasing  sprinkling.  We  do  not  recall  a 
picture  of  finer  quality  by  J.  Archer  than  ‘  The 
Young  Rosamond’  (168):  the  figure  stands 
well,  and  the  white  drapery  is  admirable  for 
texture  and  play  of  light.  Mr.  Burgess  and 
Mr.  Long  each  cling  to  Spain,  and  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  late  John  Philip.  The  former  gains 


*  It  is  understood  that,  with  this  season,  Mr.  Wallis 
will  retire  from  active  management  of  these  exhibitions 
and  as  a  picture-dealer  generally— residing  in  favour 
of  his  son,  who  has  been  educated  by  Mm,  and  has  for 
some  years  been  his  acting  assistant.  Mr.  Wallis  has 
conducted  a  business  of  vast  extent,  during  many  years, 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  patrons  of  Art 
who  have  been  his  “  customers ;  ”  and  we  may  add  also, 
to  that  of  the  many  artists,  British  and  foreign,  whose 
works  he  has  so  largely  circulated  in  England.  The 
continental  painters  have  especial  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  him :  not  a  few  of  the  most  meritorious  he  has  made 
popular  in  this  country;  while  those  of  previously- 
established  fame  are  indebted  to  him  for  monetary 
rewards  they  had  never  previously  contemplated.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  hardly  one  of  our  British  painters  whose 
best  works  have  not  passed  through  his  hands.  As  a 
dealer  in  modern  Art,  his  transactions  have  been  more 
extended  and  more  varied  than  those  of  any  other 
dealer ;  and  it  is  something  to  say,  that  he  will  retire 
with  the  good-will  and  good  opinion— we  believe,  also, 
with  the  gratitude — of  those  who  have  “  bought  ”  and 
those  who  have  “  sold  ”  through  his  agency.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  plan  of  “  winter  exhibitions,”  md 
thus  supplied  a  means  of  enjoyment  and  instruction 
from  pictures,  at  seasons  when  the  mind  especially  needs 
both.— Ed.  A.-J. 
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more  than  habitual  finish  in  the  ‘  Little  Bit  of 
Scandal  ’  (95)  ;  the  latter  in  the  professedly 
“unfinished”  ‘Padre  Francisco’  (138)  shows 
vigour  and  mastery.  Mr.  Long  has,  within 
our  knowledge,  made  great  progress  :  always 
ambitious,  he  seems,  by  dint  of  pluck  and  per¬ 
severance,  to  have  reached  near  the  goal  at 
which  he  aims.  Mrs.  Anderson  is  again  some¬ 
what  showy  in  the  painting  of  two  charming 
little  children — ‘The  Foundlings  ’  (127).  The 
flesh  has  a  Greuze-like  softness,  the  attitudes 
have  persuasive  suavity  and  artificial  grace. 
This  artist’s  works  still  lack  one  thing  needful 
— the  simplicity  of  nature.  ‘All  True’  (106), 
a  sailor’s  yarn,  by  John  Morgan,  and  ‘  Waiting 
the  Arrival  of  the  Fishing-Boats  ’  (84),  by 
J.  D.  Watson,  are  severally  after  the  manner 
of  the  Suffolk  Street  school.  Mr.  George 
Smith  and  Mr.  O’Neill  paint  pretL  and 
highly-wrought  pictures,  which  obtain,  as  they 
deserve,  good  hanging.  Mr.  O’Neill  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  in  the  little  work  before  us,  ‘  The 
14th  of  February’  (65),  attains  a  quality  and 
refinement  which  give  promise  of  greater 
achievements.  ‘A  Sad  Story’  (105),  by  Miss 
Sophia  Beale,  is  also  full  of  promise.  The 
artist  has  apparently  had  the  advantage  of 
instruction  from  one  of  the  several  Belgian 
artists  who  used  to  find  Paris,  ere  the  siege,  a 
pleasant  place  to  dwell  in.  The  treatment  of 
the  drapery,  and  the  opposition  between  a 
black  dress  and  a  yellow  wall  hanging,  are 
precisely  after  the  felicitous  manner  of  M. 
Alfred  Stevens  or  M.  De  Jonghe.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that,  since  recent  disasters  in  Franco, 
Paris  fashions,  whether  on  canvas  or  in  the 
shape  of  bonnets  and  other  millinery,  will  lose 
some  of  the  prestige  they  have  too  long  enjoyed 
in  London. 

The  landscapes  have  been  carefully  selected 
among  approved  members  of  the  English  school. 
BIr.  Leader  is  always  popular  ;  from  his  native 
county  comes  a  sunny  scene — ‘  A  Worcester¬ 
shire  Cottage  ’  (8).  The  picture  has  a  Creswick 
character,  save  in  the  lack  of  greys :  Blr. 
Leader,  in  fact,  is  apt  to  injure  his  landscapes 
by  a  sameness  of  golden  brown.  Blore  of  at¬ 
mosphere  and  of  grey  tone  is  got,  as  usual,  by 
Blr.  Oakes  in.  for  example,  ‘  Poulton-le-fylde  ’ 
(16).  ‘  A  Welsh  Afternoon’  (175)  displays  the 

close  study  habitual  with  James  Peel :  a  little 
more  force  and  breadth  would  secure  to  this 
artist’s  works  even  more  consideration  than 
they  now  obtain.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
BIr.  Garrick’s  ‘  Keigate  Vallej',  from  Betch- 
worth  Park,  Dorking  ’  (202).  The  whole  scene 
is  worked  up  as  a  miniature.  Vastly  more 
mastery  marks  a  firm  sketchy  little  picture,  by 
Blrs.  Benham  Hay,  on  ‘  Lago  d’Orta  ’  (134). 
We  close  the  list  of  commendable  landscapes 
with  a  cJief-d’ ccHvre  by  F.  W.  llulme.  This 
scene  on  a  Welsh  or  Devoir  stream,  painted 
without  trick  or  mannerism,  is  such  a  piece  of 
simple  nature  as  we  used,  in  days  gone  by,  to 
look  for  from  the  pencil  of  Milller  or  Creswick. 

We  will  devote  the  remainder  of  the  article — • 
the  second  part  of  our  criticism — to  foreign 
schools,  here  represented,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  fairly  and  fully.  Munich  Art,  thanks 
to  young  Blr.  Wallis,  is  pleasantly  seen  in  the 
room.  ‘The  Arrest  of  Franz  Rakoczy  II., 
Prince  of  Hungary’  (15),  by  Julius  Benezur, 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  products  yet  seen 
in  London  of  the  realistic  school  of  Piloty  in 
Blunich.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  scale  is 
smaller,  while  the  finish  is  higher,  than  usual. 
Hero  once  more  is  the  studied  opposition  in 
light,  shade,  and  colour,  which  marks  the  Piloty 
school ;  also  but  too  perceptible  is  the  forced 
effort  to  gain  climax  in  dramatic  action :  the 
secret  of  the  composition  being  that  the  action, 
the  light,  and  the  colour,  are  focussed  on  one 
point.  This  somewhat  was  the  principle  adopted 
by  llembrandt  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  school  of  Eembrandt  more  sacrifice  was 
made  to  shade,  whereas  the  scholars  of  Piloty 
throw  ^in  no  more  shadow  than  is  needful  as  a 
foil  to  brilliant  light  and  blazing  colour.  Of 
the  approved  landscape  style  in  Blunich,  ‘  An 
Autumn  Evening  ’  (96),  by  A.  Lier,  is,  if  not  a 
very  animating,  a  most  characteristic  speci¬ 
men.  The  Dusseldorf  school  of  landscape,  of 
which  examples  are  seen  in  this  gallery,  is 
more  grandiose,  melodramatic,  and  spasmodic  ; 


the  Blunich  manner,  as  developed  by  A.  Lier,  is 
comparatively  quiet,  grey,  and  uneventful : 
sunshine  gives  place  to  shade.  ‘  A  Lake  Scene 
in  Bavaria’  (121)  is  by  P.  Tiesenhausen,  a 
pupil  of  A.  Lier,  and,  accordingly,  the  sky  is 
shadowy  in  finely-studied  clouds,  and  the  whole 
landscape  dusky  in  low  cpiiet  tone.  ‘  A  Scene 
on  Lake  Chiem,  Bavarian  Highlands’  (123), 
by  BIrs.  Folingsby,  is  another  characteristic 
example  of  the  present  x>hase  of  the  Blunich 
school.  To  the  somewhat  antagonistic  style 
established  in  Dusseldorf  would  seem  to  belong 
‘  The  Timber  BVain  ’  (24),  by  W.  Lommens  : 
the  opposition  between  sunshine  and  a  black 
thunder-cloud  is  here  violent.  Jules  Ruinart, 
the  painter  of  ‘Santa  Lucia,  Nap)les’  (71), 
though  unknown  to  fame,  makes  a  successful 
dehut.  It  is  one  of  the  uses  of  jncture  dealers’ 
galleries,  to  usher  into  the  market  men  who 
may  possibly  be  assisted  by  a  heliiing  hand. 
Under  the  Blunich  school  we  for  the  moment 
overlooked  a  picture  never  to  be  'forgotten, 

‘  National  Cavalry  on  the  Blarch,  during  the 
Insurrection  in  Poland,  1863  ’  (122),  by 
H.  Gierymski,  a  Pole,  educated  in  the  Ba¬ 
varian  capital.  ‘  Charles  I.  in  Vandyke’s 
Studio’  (201),  by  L.  Escosura,  a  pupil  of 
Bleissonier,  is  a  great  attempt  poorly  carried 
out.  Charles  is  not  even  the  gentleman ; 
while  the  courtier-iiainter,  Vandyke,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sot  down  as  vulgar.  The  composi¬ 
tion,  the  forms,  the  lights,  and  the  colours, 
are  alike  purposeless  and  ill  managed.  This 
artist,  following -his  master’s  bent,  is  favour¬ 
ably  known  on  a  diminutive  scale ;  when, 
as  here,  attempting  history  on  a  large  area, 
he  signally  fails.  P.  Bladrazo,  of  a  Bladrid 
family  long  famous  in  Art,  commands  a  showy 
popular  style,  relying  on  strong  and  conven¬ 
tional  contrasts.  A  ‘  Fancy  Portrait  ’  (60)  by 
this  painter,  hung  as  a  pendant  to  another 
‘Fancy  Portrait’  {lo)  by  the  late  John  Philip, 
is  brilliant  by  virtue  of  the  trenchant  use  of 
black,  white,  resonant  red,  and  chalky  grey. 

Very  opposite  is  the  Art-method  adopted  by 
the  dee))-toned,  jiathetic  BI.  Israels,  of  Hol¬ 
land.  His  pictures  are  shadowy  as  the  vale  of 
death.  ‘  The  Removal’  (46),  before  seen  in  the 
Blunich  International  Exhibition,  is  subdued  by 
neutrals,  and  Breton-like  in  deep  pathos  ;  yet 
the  execution  is  negligent  to  a  fault — the  hand¬ 
ling  is  rough  and  slovenly  in  the  extreme.  ‘  Rest 
on  the  Dutch  B'loors  ’  (  99)  and  ‘  Blilking 
Time’  (34),  by  A.  Blauve,  a  new  name,  are  good 
examples  of  the  German  jiastoral  or  Dutch 
bucolic  styles.  ‘  On  the  Scheldt’  (13)  is  one  of 
the  tranquil  scones  that  P.  J.  Clays  loves  to 
paint :  his  style  is  recognised  at  a  glance,  and, 
like  the  Dutch  coast,  wants  variety.  T.  Weber, 
favourably  known  for  his  stormy  seas,  has 
visited  our  English  shores ;  yet  ‘  VVreck  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands’  (21),  though  among  his 
largest,  is  scarcely  his  most  successful  per¬ 
formance.  There  is  a  sameness  in  colour,  and 
a  repetition  in  the  form  and  motion  of  his 
waves  ;  yet  T.  Weber  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
best  marine-painters  of  the  day. 

French  Art  we  look  upon  with  melancholy 
interest  at  a  moment  when  so  many  painters 
are  driven  from  Paris  to  seek  exile  in  London. 
BI.  Gerome’s  ‘Pifferari’  (51)  has  been  painted 
in  the  Langham  Chambers  since  the  artist’s 
flight :  the  models  were  picked  uji  in  our  own 
metropolis.  We  fancy  the  picture  wears  a  sad 
dejected  face.  No  change  can  be  noted  in  BI. 
Bertrand’s  ‘  Serenaders  ’  (72),  or  in  BI.  Tour- 
rier’s  ‘  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers  witnessing  the  Execution  of  a  Protes¬ 
tant  ’  (176),  inasmuch  as  these  works  are 
among  the  many  replicas  which  have  been  here 
painted  to  order.  ‘The  Pet  Dove’  (17)  and 
‘  In  the  Library’  (115),  showy  in  drapery  and 
waxy  in  flesh,  are  just  what  we  might  exjiect 
from  the  antecedents  of  BI.  Caraud  in  this 
gallery.  Such  pictures  are  sure  to  obtain  more 
favour  than  they  merit.  Like  faint  praise  and 
wholesome  reproof  are  provoked  by  M.  Per- 
rault’s  ‘  Young  Blother’  (184) — an  utterly  false 
style  of  thing  this  painter,  to  his  utter  ruin  in 
reputation,  has  been  encouraged  to  perpetrate. 
When  France  shall  again  rise  out  of  her 
troubles  it  may  be  hoped  that  an  intellectual 
and  high-minded  Art  will  take  the  place  of  the 
meretricious  products  fostered  by  the  Empire. 


MINOIl  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Eoyal  Acadejiy,  it  is  understood, 
intends  having  another  Exhibition  of  the 
works  of  old  and  deceased  Masters,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  success  which  followed 
the  last  gathering  of  this  kind.  Blany  hue 
works,  including  a  few  early  water-colour 
drawings  by  our  countrymen,  are  said  to 
have  been  promised.  The  exhibition  will 
probably  open  early  in  the  year. 

Mr.  P.  Mac  Dowell,  E.A. — We  deeply 
regret  to  hear  that  ill-health  has  induced 
this  distinguished  sculptor  to  resign  his 
membership  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  ;  he  is 
now  a  retired  Academician.  With  the 
name  of  BIr.  (Mac  Dowell  will  always  be 
associated  works  which  have  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  English 
school,  and  which,  for  purity  of  sentiment 
and  graceful  beauty,  rank  with  the  finest 
productions  of  modern  sculpture.  With 
our  own  good  wishes  will  the  affectionate 
regard  of  a  large  circle  of  admirers  follow 
him  into  his  retirement.  At  this  time  the 
group  ‘Europe,’  executed  by  him  for  the 
Prince  Consort  National  Blemorial,  is 
being  permanently  placed  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  that  erection  in  Hj'de  Park. 
Mr.  Blac  Dowell’s  resignation  creates  an¬ 
other  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Academicians. 

Art-Pottery  Studio  at  TTexsingtox 
Gore.— Her  (Majesty’s  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  have  leased  a  plot 
of  ground  upon  their  Gore  estate  at  South 
Kensington  to  (Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  whereon  is  now  being 
erected  an  Art-pottery  studio  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Gdbert  E.  Eedgrave.  The 
management  of  this  studio  will  be  confided 
to  (Mr.  W.  J.  Coleman,  and  he  will  select 
a  few  skilled  painters  from  Stoke,  and 
students  from  the  National  Art  Training 
Schools  at  Kensington,  and  conduct  a  class 
for  practical  china-painting.  A  kiln,  so 
ari’anged  as  to  consume  its  own  smoko, 
will  also  be  constructed,  and  it  is  hojied 
that,  with  these  facilities,  eminent  artists 
(ladies  especially)  may  be  induced  to  paint 
upon  porcelain  and  majolica.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  artists  have, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  been  accus¬ 
tomed  from  time  to  time  to  decorate  china 
and  earthenware  plates  and  slabs  at  the 
establishment  of  (BE  Deck,  in  Paris.  Blany 
of  their  works  are  exhibited  in  the  Pottery 
Gallery  at  the  Flensington  (Museum. 

.  The  Studio  of  the  late  Baron  Blaro- 
chetti,  11. A.,  in  Onslow  Square,  South 
Kensington,  is,  according  to  the  Architect, 
being  altered  and  remodelled  on  the  plan 
of  a  series  of  studios  for  artists  ;  some  for 
the  use  of  painters,  and  others  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  sculptors.  The  building  covers 
a  considerable  space  of  ground.  (Mr.  Halle 
and  (Mr.  Bcehan,  so  our  contemporary 
states,  have  already  formed  establishments 
here  ;  ‘  ‘  but  there  is  a  rumour  that  a  well- 
known  painter,  who  has  lately  taken  up 
sculpture,  is  likely  to  make  this  locality 
his  head-quarters.”  The  artist  is,  it  may 
be  jiresumed,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  E.A. 

A  Fine  -  Art  Club  is,  as  reported, 
about  to  be  formed  at  Islington,  on  the 
basis  that  members  should  exhibit  “  only 
works  of  their  own  conception  and  manu¬ 
facture.”  The  word  “  manufacture  ”  sounds 
strange  in  allusion  to  Fine  Art. 

BIr.  Marcus  Ward’s  Christmas  Cards. 
— We  have  done  justice  to  many  of  the 
issues  of  this  firm,  which  has  now  obtained 
renown  in  England,  exhibiting  the  valu¬ 
able  Art- resources  of  an  Irish  provincial 
town — sending  from  Belfast  works  that 
have  not  been  surpassed  in  the  British 
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metropolis.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  publications  before  us  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Irish  artists,  “created,”  so  to 
speak,  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade,  tvithout  any  of 

1  the  appliances  that  are  derived  from 

1  Government  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Ward 

:  have  strong  claims  upon  all  the  help  we 

can  give  them ;  for  their  merest  trifles  are 
sound  Art-teachers,  and  they  circulate 
nothing  that  endangers  a  true  and  pure 
taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  Art.  France 
has  hitherto  eajoyed  a  monoply  in  these 
minor  graces  of  the  season :  attempts 
at  rivalry  we  have  indeed  made,  but 
they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
and  paltry  failures.  These  Christmas 

1  cards  of  Messrs.  "Ward  are,  in  nearly  all 

cases,  charmingly  designed,  and  admirably 
■  1  executed.  They  are  in  great  variety : 

!  the  ornamentation  generally  is,  of  course, 

apt  to  ‘  ‘  the  merry  time,”  when  cheerfulness 
!  '  may  approach  merriment,  and  “  dull  care” 

1  ^5  imperatively  commanded  to  “begone.” 

'  But  there  are  aims  at  novelties — in  a 

mediicval  sot  more  especially,  where 

1  seriousness  is  made  to  be  funny — that 

“tell”  as  proofs  that  good  Art  may  be 
helpers  to  “  becoming  mirth.”  We  do  not 
think  that  France  has  hitherto  supplied 
us  with  “cartes”  more  excellent  than 
'  ■  these  ;  but  now  that  Paris  is  closed  to  us, 

Messrs.  Ward  are  justified  in  expecting  an 
abundant  harvest. 

Tup:  Luax  Exiiibitiox,  at  the  Institute 
of  Water-Colour  Painters,  referred  to  in  a 
previous  page,  closes  on  the  3rd  of  the 
month.  Xo  time,  therefore,  is  to  be  lost 
by  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  it,  and 
are  desirous  of  doing  so. 

The  efforts  of  the  German  Academic 
Society,  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  German  soldiers  killed  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  have  been  already  so  far  successful 
as  to  enable  the  committee  to  forward 
£1,000  to  the  care  of  lI.E.H.  the  Crown 
Ih'incess  of  Prussia,  who  has  undertaken 
‘0  di.stributo  the  same.  The  exhibition, 
in  connection  with  this  project,  at  the  New 
!  British  Institution,  Old  Bond  Street,  is 

now  closed  :  it  has  been  a  marked  success. 

Mimt.vi'.y  Chess.  —  Among  the  inci¬ 
dental  consequences  of  the  war  we  have  to 
rank  a  now  game,  just  registered  by 
M'  -<»ir8.  Mead  and  Co.,  73,  Cheapside, 
iind'T  the  name  of  military  chess.  The 
1)0  ird  i!  elf  consists  of  l-H  .squares,  which 
are  not  mere  chequers,  but  represent  a 
river  ‘  ro  -d  by  a  bridge,  in  the  middle  of 
tho  field,  and  a  fort  protecteil  ly  a  ravelin 
i  ea.  h  right-hand  corner.  The  sample 
w»  havo  on  was  beautifully  inlaid  with 
tuliji,  holly,  -atin  wood,  and  other  varie- 
g,-',  rl  wood.-.,  tho  forts  being  of  ebony.  The 
pii  ■  1,  twenfy-tw')  on  each  side,  are  turned 
••;'’;:.r  on'  of  wood  or  oul.  of  ivory,  and  by 
a  ver}*  ingeniou:  ]  roportioning,  give  the 
■  iitl.ne,  in  shadow,  of  infantrj’,  light  horse, 
..nd  h  vy  horse,  viewed,  of  course,  in 
fron*  b-  hind.  There  are  also  light  and 

.  y  fi-d'i  guns  on  each  side,  ar.d  a  Moti- 
tr  f  gu  i  in  eafii  fort.  If  we  regard 
-  e  I  pre  eriting  the  battlefield  of  the 

•ri' d  of  areLen  and  clej»han<H,  military 
may  '  e  thought  to  bo  such  a  deve- 
I--  -o  =  ■  =,f  the  :  ■  iejit  game  as  will  re- 
:  '  i  !  the  more  terrible  arms  of  modem 
»  rfare.  'ho  game  is  novel  and  inge- 
li  .u:..  ami  we  ‘h.Jl  not  be  surprised  to  see 
i*  ’  ’  <ine  popular. 

Tn  :  f'n  r'Aei).s  of  Mr.  Eitnmel 

}■  :  v.'  bo  -ii  i;  mod  .-io  UMial,  but  w’ithout  ex- 
h;bi.  g  any  novel  feat  ire.-..  They  are 
gri.-  M  -Mid  fanciful;  those  more  espe- 
'ly  ‘  are  a  ociated  with  perfumed 

'.  !  f  r  r  .  i‘ato  of  Paris,  it  is 

probable  this  enterprising  publisher  of 
“pretty  things”  would  have  introduced 
some  special  novelties  among  us ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  in  matters  of  mere  elegance  we 
have  not  yef  approached  our  neighbours. 

The  Paintings  on  Porcelain  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Schmidt,  at  61,  New  Bond  Street, 
have  been  largely  augmented,  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  that  have  been  sold. 
We  have  reviewed  the  collection  as  one  of 
great  interest  and  merit :  some  of  the 
artists  employed  are  painters  of  rare  ability. 
In  the  recent  acquisitions  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  copy  of  Ary  Scheffer’s  ‘  Conso- 
lator,’  from  the  pencil  of  Herr  Meinett :  a 
fancy  portrait  after  Weichmann,  copied  by 
Herr  Jahn,  is  also  a  production  of  much 
delicacy  and  beaut}^.  Among  the  winter 
exhibitions  of  the  metropolis,  this  is  not 
the  least  attractive  :  it  is  free,  and  a  visit 
may  be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment. 

M.  Everard,  the  eminent  dealer  in 
foreign  pictures,  those  more  especially  of 
Belgium  and  France,  has  recently  received 
and  hung  in  his  gallery,  ol,  Bedford 
Square,  a  large  and  most  important  work 
by  the  distinguished  Belgian  painter,  Por- 
taels.  It  is,  as  a  picture,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  Art,  regarded  not 
only  with  reference  to  size,  but  to  power 
of  conception  and  elaboration  of  finish.  It 
represents  the  ‘  Drought  in  Egypt,’  and 
tells  a  touching,  yet  terrible,  story.  As  a 
grand  gallery-picture  it  has  been  very 
rarely  surpassed.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  it  among  the  leading 
attractions  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Brus¬ 
sels  ;  it  was  exchanged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  one  by  the  same  master,  less  in 
size,  and  more  suited  for  the  space  it  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  limited  gallery.  M.  Everard 
has  other  pictures  which  all  who  love  Art 
should  see ;  notably,  one  by  G.  Koller, 
also  a  Belgian,  the  ‘  Visit  of  Maximilian  to 
Albert  Diirer,’  a  wonderful  production  of 
the  great  artist — perhaps  his  chef-d'eeuvre.* 
In  the  gallery  may  be  examined  examples 
of  Verboeckhoven,  De  Haas,  Clays,  Dil- 
lens,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Coomans,  Tadema,  and 
others  of  the  bes  t  artists  of  the  Continent. 

War-Pictures. — The  best  Art-illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  military  history  of  the  day 
that  has  appeared  are  two  engravings,  com¬ 
panions,  just  published  by  Mr.  McQueen, 
of  Great  Marlborough  Street :  one  con¬ 
taining  the  future  Emperor  of  Germany, 
surrounded  by  fourteen  of  his  family, 
ministers,  and  generals  ;  and  the  other  that 
ot  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  surrounded 
by  the  same  number  of  medallions  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  marshals,  generals,  and 
admirals  of  France.  The  faces  (the  por¬ 
traits  are  heads  alone)  give  for  the  most 
part  tho  idea  of  younger  men  than  the 
photographs  of  the  same  subjects.  If  Mr. 
Mctluecn’s  artists  do  not  flatter,  they 
certainly  do  not  give  unflattering  like¬ 
nesses.  A  considerable  contrast  exists 
between  tho  two  sheets.  There  is  a  greater, 
far  greater,  indication  of  force  of  character 
and  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  German 
heads.  It  is  a  physiognomical,  not  a 
satiric,  contrast.  The  great  strategist.  Von 
Miiltke,  who  has  pulled  all  the  wires  of  the 
German  advance,  looks  a  far  younger  man 
in  his  spiked  helmet  than  he  does  in  more 
finished  portraits.  Von  Steinmetz  bears 
the  signs  of  war  in  his  face.  The  old 
bird  of  prey  of  the  Falconstone,  Vogel 
von  FalkoTistein,  is  the  only  one,  except 
tho  Crown  Prince  and  Forst  von  Pless, 
who  has  a  full  untrimmed  beard.  The 
scries  of  portraits  hardly  comprises  one 

1  '  -  - 
1  •  Thix  gT.'iml  work  lias  been  ncqnired  by  Charles 

Kurtz,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  whose  collection  we  described 
in  the  Art-Jouruol  for  November. 

that  would  not  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
physiognomist.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  French  group.  We  have  never 
seen  any  portrait  that  conveyed  that  idea 
of  a  mask,  rigid  and  immovable,  which  is 
given  by  the  real  face  of  the  Emperor. 
MacMahon’s  is  a  fine  soldierly  face,  frank 
and  intelligent.  Canrobert’s  is  a  gallant 
military  physiognomy,  almost  more  English 
than  French.  De  Failly  is  mesquiii  in  the 
extreme.  Leboeuf  wears  a  perpetual  and 
not  prepossessing  smile.  Bourbaki  is  not 
unlike  his  master.  Montauban  has  more 
of  the  old  style  of  French  face  than  most  of 
his  brothers.  Trochu  looks  keen,  uncom¬ 
promising,  self-opinionated,  and  impracti¬ 
cable.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the 
German  officers  are  entitled  to  the  von.  The 
corresponding  de  is  borne  by  only  one 
Frenchman.  The  old  aristocracy  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  come  down  on  the  imperial 
stratocracy  of  France.  The  result  is  not 
encouraging  for  those  who  disbelieve  in 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  race.  The  portraits  are 
executed  by  a  very  successful  process  called 
autography,  by  Maclure,  Macdonald,  and 
Maegregor,  lithographers  to  the  Queen. 

With  these  portraits  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  war,  the  same  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher  gives  us  bird’s-eye  views  of  the 
scene  of  hostilities.  A  panoramic  view 
of  the  seat  of  war  shows  the  principal 
rivers,  the  most  important  cities,  the 
fortified  places,  and  the  railways  between 

Paris  and  Berlin.  A  clearer  idea  of  the 
military  movements  may  be  obtained  from 
this  kind  of  pictorial  map  than  from  the 
ordinary  charts.  The  view  in  question  is 
dated  the  23rd  of  August,  but  by  the  31st 
of  that  month  the  westward  surge  of  the 
war-wave  had  called  for  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  Paris  and  its  environs,  showing  all  the 
forts,  the  wall  of  enceinte,  and  the  principal 
and  most  familiar  buildings  in  the  now 
beleaguered  city.  A  larger  map  of  the 
seat  of  war  has  more  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished,  showing  the  district  surrounding 
Paris,  with  the  rivers,  roads,  mountain- 
chains,  and  principal  fortified  places. 

Japanese  Art.— -A  very  noteworthy  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  low  cost  at  which  works  of  an 
artistic  character  are  produced  in  Japan  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ivory  fans  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  London,  as  a  recent 
importation.  These  pretty  little  objects, 
seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  consist  of 
twenty  leaves,  or  sticks,  the  two  outer  of 
which  are  slightly  thicker  than  the  others, 
and  all  of  which  are  pierced  so  as  to  form 
a  distinct  pattern  on  the  fan  when  open. 

Thus  hardly  any  two  of  the  sticks  exactly 
resemble  each  other.  The  ivory  is  white, 
and  unpolished,  which  gives  a  very  good 
effect,  and  is  one  reason  why  the  fan  is 
comparatively  noiseless.  The  filigree  pat¬ 
tern  is  characteristically  oriental,  and 
evinces  the  well-known  abhorrence  of  bila¬ 
teral  symmetry  peculiar  to  Japanese  work. 

Held  up  to  the  light,  the  tracery  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate.  A  selected  piece  of  sawji 
ivory,  large  enough  to  cut  up  into  twenty 
sticks  of  the  size  of  those  of  this  fan,  could 
not  be  purchased  in  London  for  much,  if 
for  anything,  less  than  double  the  price 
asked  for  the  fan  complete.  How  much 
can  the  Japanese  workman  have  received 
for  splitting  out  these  twenty  leaves  (which 
bear  no  marks  of  the  saw),  forming  and 
piercing  each  individual  leaf,  and  pinning 
them  all  together  with  two  little  mother- 
o’-pearl  washers  f  And  yet  the  fans  are 
sold,  it  is  said,  at  a  profit,  at  two  shillings 
a-piece !  If  free  trade  means  levelling 
down,  in  what  will  free  trade  with  Japan 
result  ? 

EE  VIEWS. 

Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and  War-cries. 

By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  Published  by 

Samrson,  Low,  Sox,  and  Marston. 

The  foundation  of  this  handsome  volume  was — 
as  the  author  courteously  states  in  her  preface, 
and  as  most  of  our  readers  will  probably 
remember — laid  in  the  pages  of  the  Art- Journal 
two  or  three  years  ago.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Mrs.  Palliser  has  been  induced  to  raise  a 
more  extensive  edifice  with  the  materials  then 
in  her  hands,  and  those  which  further  investi¬ 
gation  might  bring  within  reach  ;  for  at  the 
time  her  papers  appeared  in  our  columns,  we 
had  frequent  communications  from  correspon¬ 
dents  on  the  subject.  Both  historically  and 
archieologically  armorial  bearings  of  every 
kind  claim  a  greater  importance  than,  in  the 
present  day,  is  usually  attached  to  them,  nor 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  they  to  be 
altogether  ignored  as  useless  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
old  ceramic  works,  which  often  can  only  be 
recognised  by  the  devices  upon  them.  In 
employing  the  term  “  armorial  bearings  ”  it  is 
not  intended  to  limit  its  meaning  to  family 
coats  of  arms,  but  to  take  the  wider  range 
adopted  by  Sirs.  Palliser,  which  almost  excludes 
these  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  uses  them  only  when 
they  seem  to  have  a  special  historic  value. 

Badges  and  devices,  we  are  told,  though 
often  confounded,  are  essentially  distinct  in 
character.  The  former,  termed  also  the 
“  cognizance  ”  (from  the  hTorman  cor/iioissance, 
a  mark  or  token,  by  which  a  thing  is  known), 
was  a  figure  selected  either  from  some  part  of  a 
family  coat  of  arms,  or  chosen  by  the  owner  as 
alluding  to  his  name,  office,  or  estate,  or  to 
some  family  exploit.  The  object  of  the  badge 
was  publicitj’  :  the  noble  bore  it  on  his  stan¬ 
dard  ;  his  followers  and  retainers  carried  it 
emblazoned  on  their  dress,  so  that  it  might 
be  easily  known  whom  they  served.  Tlie 
device,  or  with  its  accompanying  legend, 

or  motto,  “  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  mys¬ 
tification — was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  expression 
of  some  particular  conceit  of  the  wearer,  con¬ 
taining  a  hidden  meaning.”  In  England  they 
were  never  very  popular ;  but  on  the  Continent 
the  fashion  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
devices  departed  from  their  original  character, 
and  degenerated  into  senseless  and  puerile 
subtleties. 

The  badge  explains  itself  as  a  term  almost 
synonymous  with  what  is  now  called  the  crest. 
Drayton,  in  his  Baron's  War,  .says  : — 

“Behold the  eagles,  lions,  talhots,  hears, 

The  badges  of  your  famous  ancestries.” 

“The  device,”  Mrs.  Palliser  writes,  “re¬ 
quired  certain  conditions.  It  was  composed  of 
two  parts,  the  picture  and  the  motto — the 
‘  corjjo  ’  and  ‘  animo,'  as  they  were  styled  by 
the  Italians.  No  device  was  perfect  without 
the  two.  There  was  to  be  a  just  proportion 
between  the  corijo  and  the  animo.  The  corpo, 
the  painted  metaphor,  was  not  to  represent  the 
human  form,  but  was  to  be  pleasing  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  animo  was  to  be.  short,  and  in  a 
foreign  language :  the  object  of  the  two  being 
that  they  should  not  be  so  plain  as  to  be 
understood  by  all,  nor  so  obscure  as  to  require 
a  sphinx  to  interpret.  According  to  an  old 
writer.  Sir  William  Drummond,  ‘  Gravity  and 
majesty  must  be  in  it.  It  must  be  somewhat 
retired  from  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar.’  ” 

Mrs.  Palliser  has  unquestionably  produced  a 
very  curious  and  most  interesting  book  ;  full  of 
bits  of  historic  information  mingled  with  that 
of  a  heraldic  character.  The  volume  shows 
intelligent  selection  and  great  research.  The 
author’s  manner  of  treating  the  subject  was 
shown  in  the  pages  we  published :  here  it 
is  greatly  and  advantageously  amplified  both 
in  the  text  and  in  the  mass  of  illustrations. 


The  Eevolt  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes.  By  Mrs.  Bray.  Published  by 
John  Murray. 

This  book  exhibits  great  industry  and  research ; 
it  condenses  into  one  comparatively  small 
volume  the  narratives  of  a  dozen  writers ;  is 
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sufficiently  minute  for  general  readers,  yet 
may  satisfy  those  who  desire  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  heroic  men  and  women — “  a  primi¬ 
tive  and  religious  people  ” — who  fought  and 
died  for  liberty  of  conscience,  after  the  memor¬ 
able  and  infamous  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  translation  :  the 
accomiilished  lady,  who  thus  adds  another  to 
the  many  admirable  productions  of  her  graceful 
and  vigorous  pen,  is  the  editor,  but  she  is  also 
the  author ;  and,  although  much  of  her  infor¬ 
mation  is  derived  from  the  researches  of  Peyrat, 
she  has  so  condensed  and  arranged  his  long, 
and  not  always  important  details,  as  to  place 
before  the  public  all  that  can  be  needed  con¬ 
cerning  a  people  and  a  struggle  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  every  Protestant  of  everjq  country  in  the 
world. 

The  narrative,  from  beginning  to  end,  excites 
as  if  the  whole  were  a  romance ;  the  numerous 
episodes  are  so  many  touching  stories — the 
heroes  who  fought,  the  priests  who  taught,  the 
women  and  children  who  suffered,  arc  all 
brought  so  vividly  before  us  that  we  seem  to 
see  them  in  their  trials,  their  agonies,  their 
deaths.  It  is  an  awful  tale  to  tell,  yet  one 
that  is  full  of  matter  for  thankfulness  and 
glory. 

The  introductory  chapter  supplies  us  with 
that  which  is  much  needed — a  clear  and  distinct 
history  of  the  state  of  the  Reformers  prior  to, 
during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Then  follow  the 
several  chapters  that  toll  the  terrible,  yet 
heroic  story,  according  justice  to  the  many 
gallant  men  and  brave  women  who  endiued 
almost  incredible  tor  tures— their  towns,  villages, 
and  humble  homes  burnt,  their  families  mur¬ 
dered,  or  sent  to  the  galleys  and  prisons,  with¬ 
out  pity  for  age,  se.v,  or  condition. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  grand  boob  that  Mrs.  Bray 
has  issued,  and  it  comes  at  a  good  time,  as  a 
lesson  and  a  warning.  It  may  be  read  as  a 
solemn  and  impressive  teacher,  yet  none  the 
less  as  a  record  of  adventures,  perils,  and 
escapes,  as  exciting  as  any  work  the  romance - 
writer  could  supply. 


A  Rudimentary  M.\nual  of  Architecture  : 
being  a  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
Principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Medimval,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  described  and  Illus¬ 
trated.  To  which  is  appended  a  Glossary 
of  TechnicalTerms.  By  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Author  of  “  Stepping  Stones  to  Architec¬ 
ture.”  Published  by  Longmans  &  Co. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  former  little  text-book  had,  last 
year,  our  cordial  recommendation,  and  we  can 
conscientiously  speak  quite  as  favourably  of  this 
more  extended  book.  The  ignorance  that  gene¬ 
rally  prevails  on  the  subject  of  architecture  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  it,  as  a  rule,  forms  no 
part  of  the  education  of  the  young  of  either  sex,' 
though  many  other  sciences  are  taught  which, 
probably,  bear  as  little  upon  the  after-life  of  the 
boy,  as  regards  the  pursuit  of  his  manhood,  as 
this  subject  may.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudimentary  principles,  at  least,  of  the  art  is  not 
only  necessary  for  its  true  and  right  apprecia¬ 
tion,  but  it  must  inevitably  add  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  one  feels  in  the  examination  of  a  fine  edifice, 
w’hen  the  style  can  be  determined,  and  some 
approximation  made  as  to  its  date;  for  the 
architecture  of  a  nation  forms  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  history  of  the  people — religious, 
social,  and  political. 

The  subject,  as, Mr.  Mitchell  rightly  observes, 
is  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  with 
full  justice  in  any  one  work — unless  it  be 
voluminous.  The  different  styles,  moreover, 
are  almost  numberless,  each  nation  presenting 
its  own  peculiar  features.  These  circumstances 
have  compelled  him,  in  the  compilation  of  this 
manual,  to  restrict  its  limits  within  the  bounds  of 
the  styles  prevailing  throughout  Eiu’ope ;  and 
these  he  traces,  after  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  early  history  of  the  art,  through  its 
varied  and  consecutive  phases  of  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine  and  Saracenic,  Romanesque,  Me¬ 
dieval  Pointed,  English  Mediaeval,  Elizabethan, 
and  the  debased  styles  which  followed  the  latter. 
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down  to  what  has  been  called  the  “  iron  order  ” 
of  the  present  day.  He  has  treated  his  subject 
simply,  comprehensively,  and  clearly :  we  know 
not  any  book  that  affords  more  information 
within  the  same  space  ;  while  it  is  conveyed  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  invite  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  art.  The  numerous  illustrations 
are  very  carefully  executed 


Muriel’s  Dreamland;  a  Fairy  Tale.  By 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Broayn,  M.S.F.A.,  with 
Illustrations  by  the  Authoress  and  her 
Daughter,  Alberta  Brown.  Published 
by  Griffith  and  Earran. 

A  pretty  story  prettily  told  —  told,  indeed, 
often  with  much  impressive  eloquence — and 
with  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  moral, 
suited  especially  to  Christmas-tide  as  the  season 
in  which,  above  all  others,  love  and  good  works 
ought  most  to  abound.  Little  Muriel  falls  to 
sleep  “in  a  quiet  valley,  surrounded  by  vast 
mountains,”  wherein  is  her  home.  In  her 
dreams  she  is  carried  by  fairies  into  their 
own  wonderful  land,  where,  through  their 
aid,  she  is  able  to  dispense  good  to  m.-iny  of  the 
miserable  and  heart-broken  children  of  earth 
— feeding  the  hungry,  restoring  the  sick  to 
health,  and  doing  numerous  other  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity.  Among  the  new  books  for 
boys  and  girls  that  make  their  appearance  at 
this  time,  “Muriel’s  Dreamland”  deserves  to 
find  a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  prettily  “got 
up”  volume,  and  for  external  as  well  as  in¬ 
ternal  grace,  we  should  select  it  as  a  choice 
gift  to  any  little  girl  who  had  our  love :  she 
would  learn  from  its  pages  much  that  might 
be  of  value  to  her  all  her  life  long.  The  pho-- 
tographic  illustrations  are  from  pictures  painted 
by  Mrs.  Brown  and  hi/r  daughter.  The  former 
is  a  member  of,  and  the  latter  a  contributor  to, 
the  Society  of  Female  Artists.  Their  works 
there  have  attracted  much  and  deserved  atten¬ 
tion.  These  photographic  copies  are  verj'  plea¬ 
sant  as  compositions,  good  as  drawings,  and 
effective  as  pictures.  The  little  volume,  there¬ 
fore,  amply  merits  the  high  praise  we  give  it. 


A  Boor  of  Memories  of  Great  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Age,  from  Personal  Ac¬ 
quaintance.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Virtue  &  Co. 

We  are  justified  only  in  announcing  this  book 
as  published ;  but  readers  of  the  Art-Journal 
are  familiar  with  its  principal  contents.  The 
author  has,  however,  given  in  this  Journal 
Memories  of  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of 
his  “acquaintances;”  the  book  contains  me¬ 
mories  of  nearly  two  hundred,  including  thirty 
or  forty  artists.  Several  of  these  are  brief, 
although  the  volume  contains  500  pages.  It 
will  astonish  many  to  read  the  table  of  contents. 


Ancient  Irish  Architecture.  Ardfert  Ca¬ 
thedral.  By  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Published  by  the  Architect, 
George  Street,  Cork. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  contemplated  series. 
We  hope  it  will  be  so  received  as  to  encourage 
continuation;  for  it  may  be  of  vast  utility, 
not  alone  to  the  architect,  but  to  the  antiquary, 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  historian  of  Ireland. 
Accompanying  a  brief,  but  succinct  and  suf¬ 
ficient  history  and  description  of  Ardfert,  are 
several  plans,  engravings,  and  photographs ; 
the  latter  made  by  an  esteemed  and  excel¬ 
lent  photographist  of  Killarney,  Mr.  Hudson,  to 
whom  we  have  been  ourselves  indebted  for  valu¬ 
able  aid.  Mr.  Hill  has  conferred  an  important 
obligation  on  his  country  by  this  work  of 
enterprise,  industry,  and  ability.  We  trust  he 
will  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  approval,  but 
by  a  liberal  reward.  Ireland  is  full  of  such 
relics  of  its  palmy  days :  very  beautiful  and 
somietimes  singular  ruins  are  found  in  every 
one  of  its  counties,  dating,  many  of  them, 
back  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  as  the 
periods  of  their  earliest  foundations ;  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  in  Ireland  a  substance  when  in 
England  it  was  little  more  than  a  sound.  He 
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"ill  be  a  benefactor  who  thus  records  the  his¬ 
tories  and  preserves  the  remains  of  sacred 
structures  second  in  interest  to  none  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


SiNXY  DA'i  s  :  A  Month  at  the  Geeat  Stowe. 
l?y  ihe  Author  of  “Our  "White  Yiolet.” 
M'ith  Illustrations  by  "Walter  Crane. 
Published  by  Griefith  and  Farran. 

“•  'I’lic  (treat  Stowe,”  be  it  known  to  all  juvenile 
Headers,  is  a  very  king  of  fami-houses  :  for  the 
ilesciiption  of  the  ”  Ctreat  Stowe,”  we  must 
refer  to  the  hook,  having  no  room  for  extracts. 

1  f  you  are  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
I  levcn,  we  are  certain  you  will  enjoy  “  The 
Sunny  Days  at  the  Great  Stowe,”  as  much,  or 
nearly  as  much,  as  they  were  enjoyed  by 
Minnie  and  Tita  and  Lyd. 

!Mossi-s.  Gritlith  and  Farran  give  excellent 
jtapi-r  and  good  strong  binding  to  their  Christ¬ 
mas  books. 


1  lorsF.HOLj)  Stories  from  the  Land  of  Hofer  ; 
or,  Popular  Myths  of  Tyrol.  By  the  Author 
of  Patrafms,  or  Spanish  Stories,  &c.  With 
Illustrations  by  T.  Green.  Published  by 
Griffith  and  Farran. 

volume  of  Fairy  Tales,  collected  and  com- 
)Iled  by  an  able  writer  and  accomplished 
n  holar,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  welcome  at 
ibis  season  of  the  year.  A  learned  introduc- 
lion.  which  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will 
“  ■‘•'■'I'-’’  conducts  us  to  the  company  of  the 
Nickels,  the  Norgen,  the  wilder  Jagers,  and 
the  other  “good  people,”  or  bad  people,  of 
ibe  mountains  and  valleys  renowned  in  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  then  a  large  number  of  plea¬ 
sant  and  exciting  stories ;  not  so  pungent  as  to 
alarm  young  readei-s  by  the  side  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  fire,  yet  suthcicntly  so  to  make  them 
group  a  little  closer  and  to  start  if  the  par- 
li>ur-door  be  suddenly  opened.  The  book  is, 
li'iwever,  by  no  means  exclusively'  for  chil¬ 
dren  :  it  is  full  of  learning,  and  may  be 
r>  ad  for  infoimation  by-  those  (and  they  are 
b  gion'  wlio  take  delight  in  tracing  the  folk¬ 
lore  of  a  jicculiar  people.  -The  volume  adds 
much  to  our  fairy  store :  that  store  is  now 
amjde.  A  few  years  ago  these  talcs  would  have 
b<  !  n  of  rare  value — before  the  brothers  Grimm 
introduced  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fairy 
land  into  j  ojiular  literature,  and  w’ore  pioneers 
to  the  in<piinng  of  every  country'  of  Europe. 

We  thank  the  author  of  “  Patranas  ”  fo. 
iinother  rich  treat.  J (is  ])re.sent  work  is  even 
luon-  interacting,  if  less  original,  than  the  book 
t  nat  achieved  merited  ])0])ularity,  and  now  occu¬ 
pies  a  high  jilaei  in  the  libiury  of  the  scholar  as 
’•  ell  B  -  in  that  of  the  reader  of  pleasant  and 
iristnictiv  -  fiction. 


.M'lip.i.isi'  'riiiAL,  and  oth(-r  Stories.  By' 
Maii.'.mp.  Pre-  .KN;  K.  'Pranslatcd  from  the 
French  by  Asmf.  Harwood.  Published 
(•y  IIoiiDKii  •  D  .SroufiiiToN. 

'lii  ■  Ifcrv.  raal  inform;  u",  th.at  this  collection  of 
f  lb  in  its  original  langii.-itre,  i.s  called  “  Sa'-ncH 
r' ./<  ■  1  and  that  her  Jiirn  has 
l-en  to  interpret  fiithfully,  rather  tlian  to 
t  anslnte  word  for  "ord.  A  we  have  not  met 
’•  ;‘l.  the  French  edition  of  the  ,.  I.des,  we  can- 
■C't  form  an  opinion  a.s  to  how  Mi,.s  Harwood 
i  s  n-'W  a>  omplished  her  tar-k  ;  hut  her  jire- 
'  oils  f ran.slatiooB  ju»fifv  ns  in  .asHurning  slie 
b  adlerwl  fai'lifully  to  Ibe  i.nginal  text. 
“  .Madeline'd'rrial  ”  ii  a  vi  ry  touching  and  well- 
d  '  elojied  little  d'.ry ;  and  the  lab--,,  or  rather 
■tehe .,  that  ronijio-e  the  volume,  muHt  he 

'  dar  -their  infinit':  variety  earmot  fail  to 
inate  tho«r'  whose  friends  endow  them  with 
ueh  a  Chri.stmas  gift. 


The  Whispers  of  a  Shell.  By  Francis  Free- 
LiNG  Bkoderip.  With  Illustrations  by' 
George  Hay.  Published  by  Griffith 
AND  Farran. 

,  jMi  s.  Broderip,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  our  writers  for  children,  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  honest.  In  her  modest  pre¬ 
face,  she  acknowledges  her  obligations  to  Dr. 
Hartwieg’s  charming  book  of  the  sea  and  its 
living  wonders,  “  which  describes  all  the 
marvels  of  the  mighty  ocean.” 

There  is  so  much  that  instructs  and  amuses 
in  this  delightful  A'olume,  that  we  could  not 
lay'  down  the  pretty  hook  until  we  had  read 
every  page.  Mrs.  Broderip’s  “  word-painting” 
is  effective,  because  it  is  natural ;  it  is  never 
over-tinted,  there  are  no  false  lights,  and 
the  shadows  are  never  too  deep.  The  narrative 
blends  Avith  the  descriptions ;  and  the  actual 
and  the  still  life  are  in  perfect  harmony'. 

We  have  said  “  narrative,”  as  if  there  Avere 
but  one,  whereas  Mrs.  Broderip  has  netted  in 
several  stories  and  episodes  that  doA'etail  ad¬ 
mirably',  and  y'ou  glide  from  one  to  the  other 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  all.  All  of  us 
in  our  childhood  have  listened  to  ‘‘  the  whisper 
of  a  shell its  whispers  are  among  the  sweet 
memories  of  our  seaside  rambles. 

No  more  fitting  present  could  be  presented  to 
a  favourite  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  than 
this  harmonious  hook.  The  illustrations  are 
by'  George  Hay',  and  are  A'ery  good. 


Original  Farles.  By  Mrs.  Prosser.  Pub¬ 
lished  by'  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  book  :  the  illustrations, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  in  great  variety', 
are  designed  and  engraved  admirably  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  better  in  any'  works  that 
may  grace  the  Christmas  season — this  assertion 
will  he  readily'  accepted  when  we  state  that  the 
artists  are  Harrison  Weir,  Ernest  Griset,  and 
Noel  Plumphreys.  The  subjects  “taken  in 
hand  ”  by'  Mrs.  Prosser  amount  in  number  to 
some  hundreds ;  they  are  not  all  fables,  some 
.are  rather  thotir/hts ;  hut  they'  are  all  charming 
in  treatment,  full  of  pure  sentiment  and  high 
moral  teaching,  while  religion,  although  im¬ 
pressed  everywhere,  is  never  intrusive ;  the 
style  of  composition  is  elegant,  and  sometimes 
forcible. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mrs.  Prosser,  aided 
by'  able  artists,  has  produced  a  hook  of  especial 
interest  and  A'alue  to  the  young — one  that  we 
gladly  receive,  either  for  enjoy'ment  or  in¬ 
struction,  or,  rather,  a  combination  of  both — 
pleasant  to  read,  and  profitable  to  think  over. 


Out  on  the  Pampas  ;  or,  the  Young  Settlers  : 
a  Tale  for  Boys.  By'  G.  A.  IIbnta'.  With 
111  lustrations  by'  Z.  B.  Zaa'ecker.  Published 
by  Griffith  and  Farran. 

A  capital  hook-fiill  of  adventure,  in  which  hoys 
will  delight :  marvellous  are  some  of  the  stories 
of  jicrils  and  escapes.  The  young  settlers  went 
through  a  deal  of  danger,  hut  saw  a  A'ast 
“  much  ”  of  wonderful  things,  which  the  reader 
may  know  all  about  without  incurring  any  of 
the  dangers  that  led  to  tlicm.  The  graceful 
and  ])rettily-illustratod  volume  is  not  merely 
amusing — every  page  contiihutes  to  informa¬ 
tion,  ami  lessons  will  lio  learned  while  plea- 
I  sure  is  obtained  :  a  hundred  matters  are  intro- 
duc(;d,  coneeniing  Avhich  every  boy  will  desire 
to  know  a  little  ;  and  knowledge  will  be  hero 
arrived  at  pleasantly  and  easily'. 

We  rejoice  to  receive  so  many'  proofs  that 
“  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  ”  continues  to 
minister  Avisely  and  well  for  “the  rising  gene¬ 
ration.” 


Adrift  ON  the  Sea.  By'  E.  Marryat  Norris. 

With  Illustrations.  Published  by'  Griffith 

ASD  Farran. 

There  is  no  more  amusing  writer  for  the  young 
than  Mrs.  Norris  :  she  understands  hoys  per¬ 
fectly,  and  “Adrift 'on  the  Sea”  is  perhaps 
more  a  boy’s  than  a  girl’s  hook ;  hut  it  will  be 
a  favourite  with  both.  The  adventures  are 
A'aried,  spirited,  fresh,  animated,  and  graphi¬ 
cally  described  ;  hut  at  times  the  fair  authoress 
forgets  that  coarseness  is  not  strength,  and  has 
suffered  expressions  to  creep  into  her  narrative 
which  are  even  more  than  “fast:”  every 
species  of  “slanginess”  should  be  avoided  in 
books  intended  for  the  young. 


The  Picture-Gallery  of  the  Nations.  Pub¬ 
lished  by'  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  book  of  scraps,  professing  to  describe 
the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish, 
and  the  peoples  of  “  all  nations.”  It  contains 
nothing  that  is  original,  and  little  that  is 
impressive ;  yet,  as  a  sort  of  companion  to 
geography,  it  w'ill  be  useful.  It  professes  to 
give — and,  indeed,  does  gn'e — a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  chief  build¬ 
ings  of  the  various  countries  of  the  globe,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  New  World.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  and  effective : 
probably  they  have  done  duty  elsewhere,  hut 
they  are  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
A  brief  address  to  tarry'- at-home  traA'ellers 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  compiler.  Young 
persons  “  of  both  sexes  ”  may',  and  no  doubt 
AA'ill,  derive  much  information  from  the  pretty 
and  inviting  volume ;  and  such  information 
they  may  obtain  with  A'ery'  little  trouble. 


Field  Floaa-ers.  A  Handy-Book  for  tlie 
Rambling  Botanist,  by'  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Author  of  “  The  Fern  Garden,”  “  Rustic 
Adornments,”  &c.  Published  by  Groom- 
rridge  and  Sons. 

If  many'  of  the  common  flowers  which  grow 
almost  spontaneously  in  the  garden,  and  are 
held  but  in  light  esteem,  and  if  some  of  the 
wild  flowers  that  are  passed  by  unheeded  as  we 
wallv  by'  the  hedge-rows  or  the  meadows, 
required  the  careful  hand  of  the  gardener  and 
the  well-tempered  atmosphere  of  the  conserA'a- 
tory  to  rear  and  bring  them  to  perfection, 
they'  would  be  as  highly  prized  as  the  choicest 
productions  that  have  been  reared  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  It  is  because  they'  are 
common  that  they  are  comparatively  despised  ; 
and  yet,  says  Thomas  Campbell,  when  apostro¬ 
phising  the  flowers  of  the  field — 

“Earth’s  cultureless  buds !  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear. 
Ere  the  fever  of  pas.sion,  or  ague  of  fear. 

Had  scath’d  my  existence’s  bloom  : 

Once  I  Aveloome  you  more,  in  life’s  passionless  stage. 
With  the  AQsions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age. 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb.” 

Mr.  Shirley'  Hibberd,  who,  we  believe,  is 
editor  of  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  has,  in  this 
little  book,  done  much  to  create  an  interest, 
especially  for  the  y'oung,  in  those  “  children  of 
nature,”  field-flowers,  showing  what  they'  are, 
and  where  they'  may'  he  found  in  the  varied 
months  of  the  year,  with  as  much  of  botanical 
description  as  is  necessary'  to  identify'  them. 
Directions  are  also  given  for  the  formation  of 
a  herbarium  of  wild  plants  ;  with  much  more 
that  Avill,  if  remembered,  add  greatly'  to  the 
interest  of  a  country'  walk,  where  there  is  a 
di.sposition  to  observe  and  learn.  As  introduc¬ 
tory'  to  the  study  of  indigenous  British  plants, 
this  manual  will  be  found  very'  useful.  Our 
y'oung  friends  should  bear  it  in  mind  when  “  the 
winter  is  past,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come.” 
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